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Art.  L— 2%e  £all<id  :  lis  Nature  and  Liie- 

raiy  Affinilies, 
(1.)   Scottish  Balladi  and  Soniii,Hi»iorical 

and     Traditionary.     Edited     by    Jahss 

Maidmknt.     Two  voIh.     1868. 
(2.)  The  Ballad*  of  Scotland.     Edited  by 

William  Ebmondbtoune  Attous,  D.C.L. 

1858. 
(3.)   The  Romantic  Seotlish  Ballads,  Ikeir 

Epoch    and    Authorship.       By    Robert 

CUAMBKBB,  F.R.S.R,  &c.      1859. 
(4.)    7'he  Romantic  Scottish    Jiallads  and 

Ike  Lady  Wardlaw  Herent/.     By  Korval 

ClTNE.       1859. 

{5.)  Reliqves  of  Ancient  £nffli»h  Poetry. 
By  Thouas  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Droinore,     1765. 

(6.)  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Col- 
lected by  Sir  Waltbr  Scott,  UaroneL 
1802. 

The  name  Ballad  was  long  ago  divorced 
from  tlie  thing  which  it  originaliy  deaignat- 
od.  No  one  now  associates  with  the  word 
the  idea  of  a  dance-song,  which  radicaiiy  be- 
longs to  it  In  its  congeners  balkl  and  hall, 
the  primary  idea  of  dancing  is  still  preserved. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  of  peace,  rival 
claims  seem  to  have  been  settled  here  on  the 

trinciple  of  mutual  concession.  The  ballad 
OS  resigned  the  dancing  to  the  ballet  and  the 
ball ;  and  they,  in  exchange,  have  abandon- 
ed the  singing  to  the  haUad.  The  combina- 
tion of  singing  and  dancing  i»,  of  coarse, 
perfectly  natural.  It  is  as  natural  that  exn- 
beraut  feeling  should  be  expressed  by  rhyth- 
mical movements  of  the  whole  body  as  by 
rhythmical  raovementa  of  its  most  expressive 
organ — the  voice.     Perhaps  it  is  most  rcason- 
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able  of  all  that  the  two  modes  of  motion 
should  harmoniously  combine. 

In  fact,  this  union  is  found  pervading  the 
primitive  entertainments  of  most  nations. 
The  wild  '  whoop '  of  the  Indian  in  his  war 
dance,  and  \be  '  haloo '  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lander in  the  mad  whirl  of  his  reel,  are  ahke 
inarticulate  ballads,  expressing  in  the  one 
case  savage  triumph,  in  the  other  exuberant 
mirth.  One  traveller  describes  to  us  the 
simple  custom  of  the  Faroese,  who  '  recreate 
tbemseK'cs  with  a  plain  dance,  holding  one 
another  by  the  band,  and  singing^the  while 
some  old  champion's  ta Had.'  Another  tells 
us  how  his  peaceful  arrival  on  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  was  celebrated  by  an  cic- 
tempore  lay,  which  had  for  its  rhythmical  ac- 
companiment the  dancing  and  merry-making 
of  the  children  who  performed  it.  But  it  is 
in  connection  with  pnmitive  religions  services 
that  the  union  of  singing  and  danc  ng  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated,  and  that  chiefly 
among  Eastern  nations,  from  the  days  of 
Miriam  and  David  to  those  of  the  Greek 
dithyrambic  chorus,  and  from  the  Greek 
chorus  to  the  Moslem  dervishes,  and  £^p- 
tian  alme  and  Indian  bayaderes  of  our  own 

This  is  in  it»elf  a  deeply  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  we  refer  to  it  now  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  widriy  the  term 
with  which  we  are  dealing  has  departed 
from  its  original  application.  For  the  ballad 
long  ago  reser\*ed  itself  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular department  of  literature,  using  lan- 
guage, spoken  or  written,  as  the  only  medium 
through  which  its  thoughts  are  expressed.         ^ 

But,  even  in  its  literary  application,  great 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  term.     It 
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ha£  been  applied,  even  in  the  aame  a^  to 
works  of  the  most  diverse  character.  In 
England  this  confusion  reached  its  climax  in 
tlie  sixteenth  centnry,  when  the  names  hook 
and  ballet  appear  to  bare  been  nsed  indiffe- 
rently for  nearly  every  kind  of  literary 
duct,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  A 
poem  in  '  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,' 
tied  '  The  Muminge  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Buckingliam '  (apparently  a  popular  epitome 
of  Sackville's  famous  '  Complaint,')  is  called 
a  ballad.  About  the  same  time  there  ap- 
peared a  versified  history  taken  from  the 
*  Romance  of  Alexander ; '  that,  also,  is 
called  a  ballad.  Sometiniea  a  ballad  is  a 
work  wholly  written  in  prose  ;  eometiraes  it 
is  a  play,  or  an  interlude.  Many  ballads  are 
religions  works,  for  in  I56I  there  was  pub- 
ishcd  'A  new  Ballet  of  Four  of  the  Com- 
mandments,' and  a  few  years  later  we  have 
a  ballad  on  '  The  Seventeenth  Chapter  of 
Genesaa.'  John  Ilall's  'Courte  of  Vertue' 
(1564)  contains  '  Holy  and  spiritual  songs, 
sonnets,  psalms,  balleti,  and  short  sentences, 
as  well  of  holy  scripture  aa  others.'  Again, 
some  of  Skelt«n's  poems  are  called  *  Satirical 
Ballads  ; '  and  a  famous  poem  written  in  de- 
fence of  the  Reformation  doctrines  is  called 
'The  ballad  of  Luther,  the  Pope,  a  Cardinal, 
and  a  Unsbandman  '  (1550).  Long  before 
this,  John  Gower  had  pitescntcd  fifty  MS. 
French  sonneta  to  Henry  IV.:  they  were 
called,  and  are  still  known  as,  the'  Cinquante 
~  Ballades.'  Eighty  years  later  we  find  Caiton 
applying  the  designation  '  the  Ballad  Royal ' 
to  the  measure  in  which  Benedict  Brough 
translated  Cato's  '  Morals,'  In  more  recent 
times  we  have  Warton  characterizing  as  a '  cel- 
ebrated ballad '  the  satirical  medley  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  entitled '  Christ's  Kirk  on  the 
Green.'  This  laxity  has  descended  to  our 
own  day,  for  we  still  apply  the  term  '  ballad  ' 
indiscriminately  to  lays  and  legends,  to  ro- 
mances and  rhapsodies,  to  love  lyrics  and 
sentimental  songs,  and,  with  least  propriety 
of  all,  to  those  weakest  of  all  weak  produc- 
tions, the  nondescript  ballads  of  the  modem 
concert  room. 

It  were  rash  to  conclude  that  this  confu- 
sion is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  caprice. 
It  is  due  mainly  to  the  altered  conditions  un- 
der which,  at  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  thought  and  of  civilization,  the  same  kind 
'or    literature    with    the 
,  is  produced.     There  is  a 
ndertyiiig  the  madness  or 
ears  on  the  snrface.     The 
ich  unites  and  harmonizes 
erse   literary   prodncts  is, 
ealed,  though  in  different 
iling  popular  sentiment  of 
>ne  time    this    eeDtimcot 


might  be  most  easily  reached  through  the 
medium  of  prose ;  at  another  timb  through 
that  of  verse  :  at  one  time  by  means  of  sim- 
ple narrative;  at  another  time  bytmcans  of 
reflection  and  satire.  In  one  age  the  sen-  , 
timent  conaccted  itself  with  civil  ^nd  social 
afiairs,  in  another  with  ecclesiastical  and  re- 
ligious politics.  But  in  every  cast  rtic  lite- 
rary instrnment  employed  to  qi4cken  the 
popular  enthusiasm  is  called  t  ballad. 
Aad  now  to  this  limitation  of  tht  terra  to 
popular  literature  its  further  restriction  to 
poetry,  and  we  shall  approach  ver}  near  to 
the  modem  application  of  the  wqrd.  For 
there  is  a  special  branch  of  our  po<lical  lite- 
rature to  which  by  common  consent  the  name 
ballad  expressly  belongs — works  possessing  a 
character  aa  distinct  aa  the  metrica  roman- 
ces or  the  rhyming  chronicles,  asl  the  old 
dramatists  or  the  Lake  poets.  I 

If,  then,  equally  discarding  anciei^  distor- 
tions and  modern  limitations,  we  txamiae 
with  care  that  very  considerable  bodi  of  our 
poetical  literature,  on  which  under  tic  fami- 
liar name  of  'our  ballads'  we  notanreason- 
ably  pride  ourselves,  we  shall  find  itimt  it 
possesses  three  maiu  distinguishing  r,haroc- 
teristica.  These  poems  are  itarTalive'insub-  ' 
stance;  they  arc  lyrical  in  form,  arid  they  , 
arc  Iradilionajy  in  origin.  I 

Firtl  the  true  ballad  is  a  narrative-Tioem. 
It  tells  a  connected  story.  It  hm  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  deals  with 
stirring  events  ortouching  incidenta.  jit  ap- 
peals to  the  popular  ear,  and  goes  directly  to 
the  popnlar  heart  It  commemorate  the 
achievemcnta  of  great  warriors  or  of  national 
heroes.     Its   end    was  both    historical   and 

Eractical,  and  practical  in  being  histftrical. 
or  it  was  the  express  aim  of  the  ballail  not 
merely  to  interest  and  amuse  tlie  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  not  inerely  vp  ex- 
press the  popular  estimate  of  the  l(croeH 
whose  triumphs  it  celebrates,  but  alsot  and 
very  specially,  to  hold  up  these  heroes  as 
ensamples  to  be  followed,  and  to  inspire  the 
auditors  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  eiijulate 
their  deeds  of  prowess,  and  so  to  stin|iilate 
popular  enthusiasm  and  national  apiKt  id 
rude  times.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  well  destfibes 
the  efiect  of  such  recitals  in  kindling  the 
heroic  spirit  when  he  says,  '  I  never  Heard 
the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  kvith 
a  trumpet' 

The  narrative  ballad  thus  presents  us  with 
heroes  and  heroines,  with  lords  and  ladies, 
with  fairies  and  demigods, — for  these  were 
credulous  times, — or  with  plain  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  work-a-day  world,  in  whose  fate, 
as  in  that  of  the  characters  of  a  play,  we 
feel  the  most  absorbing  interest 
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But,  in  order  to  mark  off  the  ballad  from 
other  narmtive  poemB, — from  poetical  roman- 
ce^s  rhyming  chronicles,  and  epics  of  the 
greater  sort,— we  must  add  that  the  ballad 
Umits  its  subject  to  a  single  incident.  It  is 
timple  in  its  [ilan  and  action,  not  complex. 
It  t«lU  a  connected  story,  but  only  one  story, 
not  an  interwoven  neries  of  stories,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  incident  which  it  narrates 
must  possess  in  itself  enough  of  interest  and 
body  to  enable  it-to  stand  by  itself  as  the 
sole  subject  of  a  complete  poem. 

Steondly,  the  true  ballad  is  a  lyrical 
potim.  It  was  originally  composed  wiUi  the 
special  view,  not  of  being  read  or  studied  in 
private,  but  of  being  recited,  chanted,  or 
sung  before  an  audience  more  or  less  public. 
Of  coarse,  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
ballad,  the  lyrical  feature  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other  features  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say,  while  every  true  ballad  is  a 
lyric,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  lyric  is  a 
ballad. 

The  lyrical  character  of  the  ballad  was  no 
accidental  or  artificial  charm  added  to  it  to 
set  it  off  to  greater  advantage.  It  was  an 
essential  condition  of  its  existence  in  the 
circumstances  of  its  publication.  For  bal- 
lads are  originally  the  literary  products  of  a 
primitive  and  unlettered  race.  They  are,  in 
a  veiy  true  sense,  the  nursery  rhymes  of  a 
people.  In  the  nation,  aa  in  the  individual, 
the  openiog  and  unsophbticated  mind  of 
childhood  delights  in  incidents  and  adven- 
tures ;  and  it  takes  the  greatest  delight  in 
these  when  they  arc  narrated  in  the  metrical 
form.  It  lisps  in  numbers,  because  numbers 
most .  naturally  and  fitly  come.  For  the  old 
ballads  we're  not  at  first  written  down.  The 
likelihood  is  that  their  authors  could  not 
write,  and  that  their  auditors  could  not  have 
read  the  ballads  if  they  had  been  written. 
They  were,  therefore,  composed  in  the  head, 
and  committed  to  memory  verse  by  verse  as 
they  were  composed  ;  and  they  were  pe- 
rused, in  the  first  instance,  and  probably  for 
generations  afterwards,  through  the  ear 
alone.  A  lyrical  form,  therefore,  would  be 
an  immense  convenience  both  to  the  per- 
formers and  to  the  audience.  Add  to  this 
that  it  was  the  aim  of  such  primitive  pro- 
dnctiong,  not  merely  to  afford  entertainment, 
but  also,  and  indeed  cbieSy,  to  stir  and  keep 
alive  a  senldmcnt  of  heroism ;  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  sec  that  the  lyrical  form  was  not  only 
a  convenience,  bat  a  means  of  greatly  enbanc- 
ingthe  influence  of  the  ballad  minstrels. 

Though  these  minstrels  and  their  calling 
latterly  fell  into  disrepute,  tbcy  have  weighty 
claims  npon  our  respect  and  gratitude. 
They  were  long  the  only  custodiers  of  our 
popular   literature.     We    are    indebted    to 


of  our  national  music,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. Before  literature  became  a  separate 
and  recognised  calling,  they  were  the  pro- 
fessional authors  of  their  day  and  generation. 
When  books  and  newspapers  were  yet  un- 
known, they  furnished  the  '  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle '  of  their  time.  Before 
schools  were  planted,  or  schoolmasters  wcro 
abroad,  they  difiiised,  not  only  news,  but  in- 
telligence in  the  higher  sen^,  and  were,  even 
more  than  the  clergy,  the  true  educators  of 
thepeople. 

The  minstrels  were  for  long  esteemed  and" 
rewarded  according  to  their  deserts.  As  they 
made  their  periodical  circuits  of  the  country, 
they  were  received,  in  castle  and  in  hamlet, 
with  hearty  welcome.  No  picture  of  me- 
diicval  life  is  moro  interesting,  or  more 
thoroughly  characteristjc  of  the  time,  than 
that'in  which  we  see  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  castle,  with  their  ret^uers  and  faithful 
hounds,  gathered  at  the  close  of  the  day  round 
some  wandering  bard  in  the  great  baronial 
hall,  while  he,  sweeping  the  chords  of  his 
harp,  pours  forth  his  stream  of  melody, — 
BOW  swelling  into  a  tide  of  triumph  as  be 
celebrates  deeds  of  derring-do,  now  sinking 
into  soft  and -tender  cadences,  while  he  re- 
counts some  tale  of  thrilling  pathos,  or  of 
ill-requited  lova 

But  many  a  great  house  bad  its  own 
special  minstrel,  as  an  indispensable  and 
welt-paid  member  of  tbe  establishment.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  chief  entertainments  of  the 
Norman  barons  was  to  listen  to  the  romantie 
and  martjal  adventures  of  their  ancestors, 
recited  by  their  paid  minstrels.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  special  perquisite  of  those  ba- 
ronial minstrels,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
travel  to  neighbouring  monasteries  and  '  as- 
sist' at  their  profane  entertainments.  On  such 
occasions  their  services  were  not  only  more 
highly  esteemed  than  those  of  the  clerey  by 
the  general  public,  who  usually  preferred 
amusement  to  instruction,  but  they  were 
sometimes  better  remunerated  by  the  clerical 
directors  of  the  entertainments  tliemselve«. 
Of  this,  Warton  mentions  some  curious  in- 
stances ; 

'  In  the  year  1430,  at  the  annual  feast  of  tbe 
Ihttemity  of  the  Holig  Caosse  at  Abingdon,  a 
town  in  Berkshire,  twelve  priests  each  received 
/our^ieRM  for  singing  a  dirge;  and  thesatne  num- 
ber or  minstrels  were  rewarded  each  with  tao 
thUlingi  nndfourpeaee,  beside  diet  and  horso- 
meat.  Some  of  theKc  minstrels  came  only  from 
Maydenhithe,  or  Sfuidenhead,  a  town  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  same  county.  In  tbe  year 
1441,  eight  priests  were  hired  from  Coventry 
to  assist  in  celebrating  a  yearly  <Ait  in  the 
church  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Mcxtoke ; 
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as  were  e'lx  minRtrels,  called  Him,  belonging  to 
ihe  ramily  of  Lord  Clinton,  who  IJvod  in  the 
adjouiing  castle  of  Maxtoke,  to  sing,  harp,  nnd 
pluy,  in  the  hati  of  the  monastery,  during  the 
extraordinary  refection  allowed  to  the  monks 
on  ihnt  anniversary.  Tuo  thitlingi  were  g  en 
to  the  priests,  and  four  to  the  minstrels;  and 
the  latter  are  said  to  have  supped  in  eatnera 
picta,  or  the  painted  chamber  of  the  convent, 
with  the  sub-prior,  on  which  occasion  the 
chamberlain  furnished  eight  massy  tapers  of 

The  castom  of  haviog  minstrels  attached 
to  noble  bouses,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Clinton, 
was  common  amongst  the  Norman  barons, 
'whose  retainers  included  several  singers  and 
harpers,  just  as  pipers  to  this  day  have  their 
reco^ised  place  in  the  household  of  a  High- 
land chieftain. 

But  the  reference  to  the  Maidenhead  min- 
strels who  performed  at  Abingdon  reminds  ua 
that  in  those  times  every  conBiderabletownhad 
il»  eorapiemeiit  of  singers,  harpers,  tale-tellers, 
and  fiddlers,  supported  out  of  its  revenuca. 
What  were  the  ordioarr  or  regular  entertain. 
ments  in  which  they  took  part,  we  do  not  pre- 
cisely know ;  but  the  services  which  tliey  ren- 
dered on  great  occasions  are  often  minutely 
recorded.  '  It  seems,'  says  Tytler,  '  to  have 
been  the  custom  in  Scotland,  as  old  at  least 
as  Alexander  HI.,  that  when  the  sovereign 
made  his  progress  tbrouefh  the  country,  min- 
strels and  singers  received  him  on  his  entrance 
into  the  towns,  and  accompanied  him  when 
he  took  his  departure  ;  and  we  6nd  Edward 
I.,  in  his  triumphal  journey  through  the 
land  in  1298,  paying  certain  sums  of  money 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  same  melodious 
reception.' 

But  most  highly  fairoQred  of  all  were  the 
minstrels  attacued  to  the  court,  both  in 
England  nnd  in  Scctland.  In  the  Burgh 
Records  of  Scotland,  quoted  by  Professor 
Aytonn,  no  entry  ia  so  common  as  that  of 
payments  to  iingen  and  luton,  'at  the 
tinge's  commande.'  These  records  afford 
onequivocal  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  traditionary  poetry  and  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  minstrels  were  held  in  early 
times.  But  no  circumstance  attested  by 
them  is  more  gratifying  than  the  fact  that 
Blind  Uarrj',  the  chronicler  of  the  deeds  of 
Wallace,  '  who  must  then,'  as  Aytonn  says, 
'  have  been  in  extreme  old  age,  was  a  regu- 
lar stipendiary  of  the  gallant  and  nccom- 
plished  king,  who  fell  in  the  midst  of  Lis 
chivalry,  at  Floddcn.'  '  Whether  Bruce 
himself,'  sajs  Tytler,  '  was  a  proficient  in 
music,    the    favourite    accomplishment    of 
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many  a  knight  in  those  days,  i:*  not  known, 
but  he  undoubtedly  kept  his  minstrels.' 

At  the  English  court,  the  institution  of 
minstrelsy  was  still  more  liberally  maintain- 
ed. Henry  III.  bad  not  only  his  royal 
minstrel  or  j'ocu/a(or,  and  his  harper,  but  he 
had  also  in  his  train  a  French  poet  called 
Htnry  the  Vertijier^  to  whom,  on  several 
occasions,  the  salary  of  one  hundred  shil- 
lings a-year  was  paid.  Then  we  all  know 
the  story  of  Robert  Baston,  a  minstrel 
whom  Edward  IL  took  with  him  to  Scot- 
land, to  sing  his  trininph  over  Brace,  but 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prboner 
at  Bannockbum,  when,  for  his  ransom, 
he  was  compelled,  Balaam-like,  to  bless 
those  whom  he  had  come  to  curse.  Rich- 
ard I.,  himself  a  noted  troubadour,  had  se- 
veral French  minstrels  in  his  pay,  of  whom 
tradition  gives  the  foremost  place  to  Blon- 
dell,  whose  voice  and  harp  are  said  to  have 
enchanted  his  royal  roaster  out  of  prison. 

Both  the  universities  and  tlie  monaateries 
were,  for  a  time  at  least,  amongst  the  pat- 
rons of  minstrelsy.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  William  of  Wykeham  enjoin- 
ing the  scholars  both  of  New  College.  Ox- 
ford, and  of  Wiuchester,  to  amuse  them- 
selves on  festival  days  with  songs,  and  reci- 
tations of  chronicles, — with  cant'dintm,  pot- 
mala,  regnorum  chronicte,  and  the  mirabilia 
tnundi, — the  last  a  collection  of  legends 
brought  by  the  crusadere  from  the  East,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  MervtilUs 
du  monde.  It  seems  certain  that  many  of 
the  rhymes  which  the  professional  minstrels 
hawked  about  the  country,  were  the  produc- 
tion of  monks  in  their  leisure  hours.  Mo- 
nastic libraries  abounded  in  romantic 
rhymes.     '  Gny  of  Warwick '  was  written 


by  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  monk ;  why  not, 
1,  many  of  the  leaser  rhymesi  A  friar 
The  \'ision  concerning  Piers  the  Plow- 


is  said  to  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  '  Rimes  of  Robin  Hood '  and  '  Ran- 
dal of  Chester,'  than  with  hia  Paternoster. 

But  in  course  of  time  a  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  the  clerical  dream.  The  clergy 
grew  to  be  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the 
minstrels,  and  of  the  influence  which  they 
exercised  over  the  people.  And  unfortu- 
nately the  Church  had  good  reason  for- 
putting  their  rivals  under  the  ban  ;  for  the 
latter  yielded  only  too  readily  to  the  temp- 
tations to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
were  so  often  associated  with  scenes  of  riot 
and  excess,  that  it  was  not  diflicult  to  at- 
tribute such  scenes  to  the  influence  of  their 
performances.  Accordingly  the  minstrels 
became  identified  with  revelry  and  dissipa- 
tion. Their  calling  fell  into  disrepute. 
They  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  social 
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Bcale,  The  noble  tcSp  (shaper)  and  m&ker 
dt^encrotcd  into  the  niirtD-caiiaiufr  glee- 
man  and  buffoon.  Tbe  romantic  jongleur 
gave  place  to  tlie  handicraft  juggler,  pure 
and  Biraple.  And  at  last,  in  Qneen  Mary's 
Ume,  when  books  aa  ivcll  as  readers  be- 
came more  common,  they  were  by  Act  of 
Parliament  sobjected  to  the  same  penalticB 
as  '  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  fie^ars.' 

It  is  sad  to  leave  in  such  company  the 
grand  old  ininstrftls,  whose  career  as  a  class 
is  eacriisted  with  so  many  fine  poetical  and 
historical  associations.  But  this  great 
change  should  not  make  us  foi^t  the  im- 
portant Eervicea  which,  in  their  palmier 
days,  they  rendered  both  to  national  lit«ra- 
tui'e  and  to  national  music.  It  were  cer- 
tainly an  injustice  to  their  memory  were  we 
to  forget  that  to  their  labours  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  perfecting  of  the  lyrical 
element  which  is  an  essential  one  in  the  de- 
finition of  ballad  poetry. 

TJiirdly,  tbe  traditionary  element  in  bal- 
lad literature — the  fact  that  these  poems 
must  have  floated  about  for  years,  some- 
times for  generations,  before  they  were  fix- 
ed down  by  the  strict  laws  of  literary  form 
— is  tbe  feature  which  marks  off  the  ballad 
most  distinctly  from  all  other  forms  of  po- 
etry. To  this  circumstance  we  owe  that 
simplicity  of  thought  which  indeed  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  tbe  existence  of 
works  which  lived  only  in  the  memory,  and 
which  were  perused  only  by  tbe  ear.  Their 
forcible  plamness  and  directness  of  lan- 
guage are  due  to  the  same  cause.  Thence, 
also,  they  derived  their  representative  charac- 
ter; for  the  trne  ballad -was  less  the  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  of  the  individual  poet, 
than  it  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  people,  blossoming  in  song. 
This  is  the  secret,  too,  of  the  educative  power 
of  tbe  ballads.  For  long  they  were  the  opiy 
means  of  intellectual  culture  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  enjoyed.  The  minstrels 
were  their  teachers.  They  stored  their  me- 
mories, they  trained  their  minds,  they 
moulded  their  spirits,  and  discharged  a 
function  which,  in  Scotland  at  least,  has 
been  performed  in  later  times  by  the  pulpit 
and  the  pres.i.  And  this  is,  no  doubt,  what 
the  '  very  wise '  friend  of  Flet«ber  of  Sal- 
toun  meant  when  he  said,  in  the  trite  words 
generally  attributed  to  Saltoun  himself — '  if 
a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  bal- 
lads, he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the 
laws  of  a  nation.' 

Such  being  tbe  true  nature  of  the  ballad 
— narrative,  lyrical,  and  traditionary — it  is 
not  wonderful  that  its  origin  and  early  his- 
tory should  themselves  be  matters  of  tradi- 
tion and  inference,  rather  than  of  wel1-ae- 


certuned  fact  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  ballad  has  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  development,  not  only  of  na- 
tional poetry,  but  of  national  literature  in  all 
its  great  departments — excepting,  of  course, 
that  of  speculation  and  abstract  thought. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  ballad  is  the  true 
spring-head  of  hittorij.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  the  earliest  national  litera- 
ture of  all  cornitries  has  been  some  kind  of 
ballad  poetry.  It  is  reasonable,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  it  should  have  been  bo. 
Tliere  is,  indeed,  no  fact  which  modem  re- 
search and  philosophic  criticism  have  more 
satisfactorily  established  than  this, — that 
tbe  streams  of  authentic  history,  when 
traced  far  enough,  have  tbeir  source  in  re- 
mote uplands,  where  the  head-waters  are 
lost  in  wildering  mazes  of  tradition  and  ro- 
mance. This  is  now  so  well  understood, 
and  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  lie 
statement  is  a  mere  commonplace  of  criti- 
cism. In  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  Rome,  this  view,  promulgated  in  the  last 
centutT  by  Perizonius,  and  elaborated  more 
recently  by  Niebuhr,  Thirlwall,  Maiden,  Ar- 
nold, and  Mommsen,  has  been  thoroughly 
popularized  by  Macaulay  in  his  vivid  layx, 
which  are  simply  conjectural  ballads, — ex- 
amples in  modem  dress  of  tbe  kind  of  sto- 
ries which  enter  so  lai^ely  into  the  woof  of 
Livy's  narrative. 

But  the  same  tbing  which  is  true  of  the 
early  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  is 
demonstrably  true  of  the  great  nations  of 
modem  Europe, — of  England  and  German 
ny,  aa  well  as  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
metrical  chronicles,  often  fabulous  and  in- 
credible, in  which  their  history  has  its 
springs,  abound  in  romantic  incidents,  for 
which  their  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  indebtedness  to  traditionary  and  popu- 
lar songs.  From  the  chronicles,  these  le- 
gends have  been  transferred  bodily  to  the 
EEiges  of  such  accepted  modern  historians  aa 
[ume  ;  so  that  historical  critics  are  forced, 
for  example,  to  deal  with  many  passages  in 
the  early,  ay,  and  even  in  the  later  history 
of  England,  much  as  Niebuhr  dealt  with  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  There  is  no  doubt 
great  temptation  to  carry  this  historical 
scepticism  too  far — a  temptation  which  cri- 
tics of  the  iconoclastic  school  find  it  hard  to 
resist.  Yet,  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  many  of  the  most  romantic  charac- 
ters and  scenes  in  tbe  early  history  of  Eu- 
rope must,  with  however  mnch  regret,  be 
given  up  as  either  wholly  or  partially  mj- 
thical.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  may  be  said 
that  tbe  traditionary  element  baa  only  vitiat- 
ed history,  by  introducing  matter  which 
has   distorted   its   aspect   and   polluted   its 
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strearo.  True  to  some  extent  in  the  loner 
and  literal  aense  ;  very  far  from  true  in  the 
higher  spirit.  For  these  elements,  even 
when  their  fictitious  character  has  been 
most  clearly  demonstrated,  have  an  histori- 
cal value  of  their  own.  Particular  facts 
may  be  quentionable,  details  may  be  exag- 
gerated ;  but  the  broad  picture  is,  no  doubt, 
easentially  true.  Moreover,  these  traditions 
viere  history  to  the  people  who  accepted,  and 
cherished  them, — all  the  history  they  had. 
If  they  were  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  an  embodiment  of  primitive  feelings  and 
beliefs,  as  a  confession  of  the  historical 
faitJi  of  mde  times,  they  would  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  student  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
mau  thought.  Even  the  scientific  historian, 
therefore,  may  no  more  is;nore  traditionary 
ballads  than  the  geolt^st  may  ignore  the 
mdhiincs  and  erratic  boulders  which  testify 
to  the  existence  and  operation  of  powerful 
agencies  which  were  at  work  in  prehistoric 

The  relations  of  the  Drama  to  ballad  po- 
etry are  quite  as  distinctly  marked  as  those 
of  history.  We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
well-known  fact  of  certain  great  plays — 
such  as  'King  Lear'  and  'The  Mercliant  of 
Venice ' — being  so  far  Indebted  to  earlier 
ballads  for  their  plot  or  story  ;  or  to  such 
confessions  as  tlicsi  of  Aeschylus  (important 
though  they  bo)  that  bis  dramas  were  but 
scraps  from  the  gi-eat  feast  of  Homer.  We 
refer  to  the  drama  as  a  distinct  institution, 
regarded  both  as  a  public  performance  and 
as  a  department  of  poetry. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  whenever  dialogue 
was  introduced  into  the  ballads,  and  when 
the  minstrels,  in  reciting  them,  set  them  olf 
by  mimicry  and  action,  so  as  to  give  indivi- 
duality to  the  characters  of  the  story,  the 
whole  performance  became  a  drama  in  mi- 
niature. And  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Greek  drama  was  in  its  earliest  stage.  Both 
comedy  and  tragedy  had  a  distinctly  lyrical 
origin,  in  the  services  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysos.  At  first  a  mere  inter- 
lude, probably  for  the  relief  of  the  chorus 
as  much  as  for  the  amusement  of  the  au- 
dience, the  dramatic  performance  ultimately 
assumed  the  first  place,  and  the  chorus  be- 
came subservient  and  tributary.'  For  a  time 
the  story  was  appropriately  connected  with 
the  perils  and  sntferiugs  of  DionysQs;  but  it 
soon  took  a  wider  range,  embracing,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aeschylos,  the  groat  cycle  of 
Hellenic  legends.  But  in  the  first  instance, 
and  indeed  for  long,  the  performance  was 
purely  a  piece  of  minstrelsy.  The  earliest 
plays,  both  comedies  and  tragedies,  were 
performed  or  recited  by  a  single  actor.     Dry- 


Jan. 

den,  speaking  as  a  dramatist,  puts  this  well, 
in  one  of  his  prologues,  when  he  says : — 
'  Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art. 
At  country  wakes  »ung  ialladt  from  a,  carl.* 
The  cart  is  admitted  to  be  an  anachronism  ; 
for  the  couplet  is  an  adaptation  of  the  well- 
known  line  of  Horace  r — 
'  Dlcitar  ^Iplauitrh  veiisBO  pocroata  Thespis,' — 
in  which  the  Roman  poet  adopts  the  error, 
common  in  his  day,  of  ascribing  to  Thespis 
the  wagon,  or  moveable  scaflbid  of  Susarion, 
the  first  comic  dramatist  Thespis  had,  no 
doubt,  a  stable  enough  stage.  Biit  what  we 
have  to  notice  is  the  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion which  both  Horace  and  Dryden  give  of 
what  Thespis  did — not  what  he  did  it  on,  or 
from.  And  what  he  did  was  to  sing  ballads. 
Now  the  claim  of  Thespis  to  be  considered 
the  father  of  Greek  tragedy  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  tlie  first  to  put  a 
separate  actor  on  the  stage,  in  the  shape  of 
the  eiarch  or  choral  leader,  who  recited  his 
story  in  the  intervals  of  the  dithjrambic  cho- 
rus. The  performance  of  the  earliest  Greek 
comedies  by  an  individual  actor,  already  in- 
cidentally referred  to,  is  an  equally  notorious 
fact  of  literary  history.  Now,  these  single 
actors,  in  whose  representations  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  originated,  were  but  ballad  min- 
strels of  B  higher  sort,  who  gave  greater  ef- 
fect to  their  recitals  by  adopting  histrionic 

In  the  history  of  the  drama  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, we  are  able  to  note  a  distinct  stage  at 
which  the  religious  entertainments  that  led  to 
it  were  of  a  purely  lyrical  and  didactic  char- 
acter. Before  they  attuned  to  a  regular  dra- 
matic form  they  consisted  of  processions  and 
set  scenes,  which  were  illustrated  by  lyrical 
recitations  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  lives  of  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  saints. 
Sometimes  these  songs  or  sacred  ballads  were 
introduced  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass : 
sometimes,  as  in  France,  in  the  more  qucn- 
tionable  spectacles  of  the  Featt  of  the  A»t 
(of  Balaam)  and  the  Feast  of  Fools  ;  some- 
times, both  in  France  and  in  England,  in  the 
festival  of  the  Boy-Bithop.  The  undoubted 
fact  seems  to  he  that,  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  minstrels  at  fairs  and  festivals, 
the  clei^y,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  their 
rivals,  turned  actors  themselves,  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  profane  and  often  ribald  enter- 
tainmenlfi  of  the  minstrels,  stories  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  from  the  Bible 
itselft  At  one  time  the  minstrels  were  al- 
lowed to  entertain  the  people  on  Sundays 
with  monkish  legends,  which  they  sang  to  the 
harp.  But  thisalso  the  clergy  by  and  by  took 
into  their  own  hands.     There  is  in  the  Bri- 
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titih  Moscnm  a  collection  of  l^;endaiy  rhymes, 
which  were  solemnly  recited  to  the  people  on 
,  Sundays  and  holidays.  Nay,  some  of  the 
oldest  extant  sermons  in  the  English  kngui^ 
are  metrical  homilies  of  a  distinctly  ballad 
character;  and  this  shows,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  extent  to  wbicli  tbe  clergy 
both  feared  and  prized  the  power  of  min- 
strelsy. Now  the  cluneal  performers,  in  all 
their  services,  both  dramatic  and  non-dra- 
matic, were  merely  ecclesiastical  minstrels, 
who  found  that  they  could  best  catch  the 
popular  ear,  and  win  popular  sympathy,  by 
throwing  the  sacred  and  saintly  narratives, 
first  into  a  metrical,  and  afterwards  into  a 
dramatic  form. 

These  views  are  strikingly  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  language.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  dramatic  poems, 
but  were  freely  applied  to  metrical  narratives. 
Dante's  comedies  were  in  no  sense  dramas. 
With  Chancer  (see  the  prologue  to  the 
'  Mont's  Tale ').  a  tragedy  is  simply  a  tragic 
story ;  and  Lydgate  characterizes  Chaucer's 
own  poems  as  comedies  and  tragedies.  But 
still  further,  we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Max  Mailer,  that  the  name  nii»(ei-y 
{improperly  written  mystery),  by  which  these 
religious  plays  are  known,  has  no  reference 
to  anything  mysterious  or  mystical  in  their 
subject.  MiUery,  minatrelty,  and  ministry 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  radically  identical ;  and 
their  different  applications  in  modem  limes 
merely  show  how  widely  derivatives  from  the 
same  root  may  divei^e  in  meaning  in  the 
course  of  ages.  All  point  to  the  idea  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  in  truth  a  minister  is  but  a  sacred 
minstrel;  a  minstrel  is  only  a  secular  minis- 
ter. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  its  earliest  stage 
that  this  ballad  character  belonged  to  the 
miracle,  or  religions  play.  Even  when  its 
dramatic  fomi^  was  fully  d(!vel<)ped,  it  was 
still  customary  to  represent  a  great  part  of 
its  action  by  dumb  show,  and  in  tableaux  vi- 
vanls,  while  the  story  itself  was  recited  by  a 
single  actor  or  by  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
characters,  whose  function  brings  us  back 
once  more  to  that  of  the  old  ballad  minstrel. 

Finally,  the  Epic  is  at  6nce  the  most  direct 
and  the  grandest  product  of  ballad  poetrv. 
The  '  Epic'  is  the  finished  temple,  of  which 
ballads  arc  the  separate  pillars ;  the  galaxy, 
of  which  ballads  are  the  single  stars  of  vary- 
ing magnitudes.  For  unquestionably  the 
greatest  heroic  poems  in  the  world  are  essen- 
tially concretions  of  popular  poetry,  which 
first  existed  iu  the  simple  ballad  form.  This 
is  true,  not  only  of  the  Homeric  fioems,  but 
also  of  the  great  national  epics  of  mediteval 
times.    Just  as  the  '  Iliad '  is  a  great  body  of 


Greek  traditionary  poetr}^^ — the  growth  of  ages 
— moulded  into  amajcstic  whole  by  the  band 
of  genius,  so  thegreat  Norse  Eddas  and  Sagas 
were  compiled  from  still  older  legendary  and 
mythical  songs.  The  '  Elder  Edda,'  that  of 
Saemund,  an  Icelandic  priest,  was  compiled  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  the 
most  ancient  mythological  and  heroic  Scandi- 
navian son^.  About  a  century  later  the  ma- 
terials of  tlie  younger '  Edda,'  that  of  Snorai, 
himself  a  Skald  by  profession,  were  collcited 
from  the  same  sources.  The  Icelandic  Sagas, 
which  form  a  rich  deposit  in  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  drew  their  material  from  the 
current  Skaldic  songs  and  national  folk-lore;. 
Tbe  fine  old  German  epic  the  '  Niebelung- 
lied,'  the  oldest  MS.  of  which  is  assigned  to 
the  bcf^nning  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  was 
a  compilation  of  previously  existing  songs  and 
rhapsodies.  The  '  Cid  Romances  in  Spain,' 
first  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
composed  much  earlier,  were  taken  from  an- 
cient national  cantares  and  Castilian  jwemo*. 
In  like  manner  the  Carlovingiah  romances  in 
Central  Europe,  the  Arthurian  cycle  iu  Eng- 
land, and  the  Wallace  of  Blind  Ilany  in 
Scotland,  are  all  great  political  concrctious, 
the  elements  of  ivhich  were  in  every  case  an 
earlier  growth  of  legends,  rhapsodies,  and 
songs. 

The  elementary  ballads  and  legends,  from 
which  these  epics  were  built  up.  Boated  about 
— we  cannot  tell  how  long — in  the  minds  and 
voices  of  the  people,  until  there  arose  min- 
strels of  greater  genius,  of  higher  art  and 
constructive  poiver,  than  their  predecessors, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  welding  these 
transient  and  isolated  fragments  into  a  solid 
whole.  Now  the  great  fact  for  us  here  is 
that,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  foundation 
ballads,  the  element^  germs,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Nor  is  this  an  unnatural  result 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  before  the  era 
of  the  printing-press,  minstrelsy  formed  the 
very  condition  of  the  existence  of  jKipular 
poetry.  Poems  which  cea*ed  to  be  recited 
or  sung,  necessarily  ceased  to  be.  And  when 
the  greater  epics  came,  in  course  of  time,  to 
form  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  minstreU,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  minor  epics — the  bal- 
lads— should  be  forgotten. 

It  thus  seetns  to  be  a  fixed  law  of  tradi- 
tionary literature  that,  when  ballads  came  to 
be  absorbed  in  epics  and  romances,  tbey 
thereby  sacrificed  their  individual  and  inde- 
pendent existence.  We  find  their  remains 
embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  fossil  slate,  in  the 
great  stratum  of  mediieval  poetry  ;  but  as 
separate  and  living  organisms  they  no  longer 
exist  We  have  abundant  evidence,  both 
historical  and  traditional,  that  tbey  did  exist. 
Nay,  the  exact  counterparts  of  legends  which 
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liave  been  ewallowed  up  in  the  epic  poetry  of 

one  country,  retain  their  eeparate  individu- 
ality in  another.  The  Danish  ballaiis,  the 
famous  '  Kaempe  Viser,'  which  form  the 
richest  bequest  of  medieeval  folk-lore,  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  absorption. 
Developed  by  a  long  course  of  oral  transmis- 
sion, and  collected  in  the  fourteenth  centnry, 
they  Lave  descended  to  us  in  their  virgin 
balkd  form.  But  we  find  in  these  simple 
ballads  some  of  the  identical  legends  which 
are  woven  into  (he  Lay  of  the  NiebelungH ; 
from  which  we  waminlabiy  infer  that  tliey 
once  existed  as  ballads  in  Germany  also. 
This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  the  exception 
proving  tlie  rule.  Nothing,  surely,  could  bet- 
ter bring  out  In  bold  relief  the  fact  on  which 
we  arc  insisting,  that  national  epics  are  a 
proof  of  the  previous  existence  of  national 
ballads.  The  epics  and  romances  in  which 
the  ballads  have  been  absorbed  cannot,  in 
strict  propriety,  be  called  ballads;  but  they 
retain,  amid  their  complexity  and  prolixity, 
enough  of  the  flavour  and  spirit  of  tradition- 
ary poetry  to  bear  witness  to'  their  ballad 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  law  of  absorp- 
tion holds  good,  whence  have  we  derived  the 
important  body  of  ballad  poetry  which  forms 
one  of  the  boasted  treasures  of  our  modern 
literature ) 

Now  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  when 
the  earlier  romance  epoch  passed  away,  a 
new  ballad  epoch  btgan,  which  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  material  to  the  ro- 
mances which  it  superseded.  The  roman- 
ces were  composed  for,  and  addressed  to, 
the  great  and  coble ;  but  when  the  progres- 
sion of  literature  provided  that  class  with 
more,  pennanent  works,  in  the  shape  of 
regular  dramas  and  epics,  and  systematic 
histories,  there  still  remained  a  large  un- 
lettered class  of  the  community  to  whom 
the  inheritance  of  oral  poetry  naturally  de- 
scended. Elaborate  romances  did  not  suit 
their  tastes.  They  demanded,  as  their  sim- 
ple forefathers  had  done,  brief  and  pithy 
narratives.  The  minstrels,  whoso  duty  it 
was  to  cater  for  them,  had  to  find  material 
to  satisfy  their  tastes.  They  found  a  con- 
venient store-house,  full  of  the  richest  mate- 
rial, in  the  more  elaborate  romances.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  long  poems,  which 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  built  up  out  of 
balladri,  were,  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
people,  broken  down  into  ballads  again. 
And  in  point  of  fact  not  a  few  of  our  oldest 
ballads,  a;id  of  these  some  of  the  moat  strik- 
ing, are  but  chips  of  ancient  and  well-worn 
metrical  romances.  The  well-known  ballad 
of  '  llynde  Horn,'  for  example,  is  but  a  para- 
phn»e  of  part  of  the  older  romance  or  gest 


of  '  King  Horn,'  which  was  itself,  beyond 
question,  a  concoction  of  still  older  ballads 
and  legends.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  all  our  ballads  on  this  principle. 
It  is  EuQicient  for  our  purpose  to  sliow  that 
some  have  originated  in  this  way;  others 
were,  undoubtedly,  handed  down  in  the 
lyrical  form  from  earlier  times,  others  were 
transplanted  from  foreign  countries.  Bui 
many,  perhaps  the  mo^  and  best  of  those 
which  we  now  have,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
fact  that  in  our  country  in  comparatively 
recent  times  the  circumstances  which  tend 
to  call  fortii  a  body  of  traditionary  poetry 
arose  with  irresistible  power.  These  cir- 
cumstances were  the  craving  for  litcrar}'  ex- 
citement in  the  common  people,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  culture  aud  the  power 
of  lit«rary  appreciation,  and  the  natural  de- 
sire to  glorify  national  and  local  heroes  in 
popular  verse.  The  same  conditions  which 
made. ballad  poetry  a  necessity  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  called  it  forth  again  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  anil 
sixteenth.  Some  of  the  Rohin  Hood  bal- 
lads were  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
of  the  English  printing-press.  '  Chevy 
Chase'  was  an  'old  ballad'  in  Sir  I'hilip 
Sidney's  time  ;  other  ballads  are  echoed  bv 
snatches  in  Shakespeare  and  our  old  dra- 
matists. But  the  great  mass  of  our  exist- 
ing ballad  literature  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  or  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  constitutes  for  us  thespecial  ballad 
epoch  in  our  modem  literature.  When  the 
old  chronicles  and  romances  gave  place  to 
the  historical  drama  and  the  regular  epic  in 
one  direction — that  of  literary  culture,  they 
were  superseded  by  ballad  minstrelsy  in 
another  direction — that  of  popular  poetry. 
And  the  great  fact  to  which  our  an^ument 
leads  up  is,  that  the  mass  of  our  extant  bal- 
lad literature,  which  the  labours  of  Bishop 
Percy  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  rescued  from 
oblivion  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  forms  a 
later  deposit,  a  tertiary  stratum,  which  illus- 
trates the  life  of  comparatively  recent  and 
strictly  historic  times.  Though  purely  oral 
compositions,  living  only  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  the  people,  they .  belong  to  a 
period  contemporaneous  with  the  methodi- 
cal productions  of  Uterarv  art  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  thought.  Not  only 
while  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  committing 
their  thoughts  that  breathed  to  perishable 
parchment,  not  only  while  the  works  of 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and 
Bacon,  were  being  innltiplied  by  the  print- 
ing press ;  but  after  Dryden  and  Pope  had 
given  the  keenest  polish  to  English  diction 
and  versification,  there   was   still  floating 
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about  freely  in  the  intellectaa]  atmosphere 
of  this  country  a  frrcat  body  of  traditionary 
poetry,  not  destined  to  be  cauglit  up  or  fixed 
down  by  the  hard  and  fust  conoitions  of 
literary  art  for  many  years  afterwards. 

For  it  is  an  important  fact  that  onr  mo- 
dem collections  of  ballads  date  only  front 
the  last  century.  A  few  uersions  of  fugi- 
tive ballads  had  been  included,  along  with 
modem  material,  in  poetical  miscellanies 
much  earlier — in  'Wit  Restored,'  ii  1658, 
and  in  Pryden's  '  Miscellany  Poems '  in 
1684.  But  the  earlicHt  systematic  editions 
of  popular  poetry  are  '  A  Collection  of  Old 
Bailadn,'  published  in  London  between  1723 
and  1738,  and  the  'Evei^crecn'  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  published  in  Edinbui-gb  in  1724. 
The  two  men,  however,  to  whom  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  recovering  and  pre- 
serving the  rarest  gems  of  our  ballad  poetry 
are  Bishop  Percy,  whose  'Rcliques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry'  was  first  published  in 
1765,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  two  vol- 
umes of  the  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border'  appeared  in  1802  and  1803  respec- 
tively. Wo  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  Scott's  services  in  this  department 
of  literature  from  the  fact  tliat  the  '  Min- 
Btrelsy '  conjAins  as  many  as  forty  ballads 
which  had  never  before  been  takeu  down  in 
writing,  or  published  to  the  world.  The 
rich  field,  in  which  Percy  and  Scott  iniy  be 
said  first  to  have  broken  groun<l,  has  been 
extensively  and  profitably  worked  by  enthu- 
siastic labourers  since  their  time.  It  would 
be  unfair,  in  speaking  of  Scott's  own  labours 
In  the  ballad  field,  to  ignore  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  was  willingly  rendered  to 
him  by  John  Lejden,  the  gifted  author  of 
'Scenes  of  Infancy.'  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  '  Minstrelsy,' the  collecting  and  edit- 
ing of  ballads,  especially  of  Scottish  ballads, 
has  been  the  pet  work  of  literary  antiqua- 
ries. Wc  can  do  no  more  here  than  refer 
in  passing,  but  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, to  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Jamie- 
son,  Bird  and  Bucban,  David  I/iiuff  and 
Robert  Chambers,  Fin  lay  and  Kinloch, 
Sharpe  and  Mnidmcat,  Johnson  and  Mother- 
well, and  last,  though  not  least,  William 
Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  to  whose  fine  lite- 
rary instinct  and  critical  acumen  wc  owe  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  collection  we  pos- 
sess of  the  ballads  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  labours  of  Perey  and  Scott,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  had  a  much  wider  bearing 
than  that  to  which  we  have  now  referred. 
Tlicy  exereised  a  most  important  influence 
in  reviving  that  taste  for  genuine  natural 
poetry,  which  forms  the  cliief  intellectual 
characteristic  of  the  present  century,  and 
which  eitcnded  itself  to  every  department 


of  literature  and  art.  From  the  appearance 
of  Percy's  '  Reliqnes '  we  are  bound  to  date 
the  recoil  in  the  last  generation  from  the 
cold  formality  which  bad  characterized  the 
poetry  and  thought  of  the  preceding  age. 
The  impetus  which  Perey's  labours  gave  to 
the  poetical  genius  and  taste  of  Scott  b  well 
known.  The  testimony  of  Wordsworth, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  new  poetic  faith,  is 
express  and  unequivocal.  '  1  do  not  think,' 
he  sayf,  '  that  there  is  one  able  writer  in 
verse  at  the  present  day  who  would  net  be 
pniud  to  acknowledge  his  oblififatious  iA  the 
"  Reiiques."  I  know  it  is  so  with  my 
friends  [among  whom  Coleridge  anA  Sou- 
they  wore  conspicuous],  and  for  myself,'  he 
adds,  '  I  am  happy  to  make  a  public  avowal 
of  my  own.'  In  this  admission  we  may  dis- 
cover one  of  the  reasons  which  led  \\  ords- 
worth  and  Coleridge  to  call  the  poems  which 
they  produced  jointly  at  an  early  stage  in 
their  career  'lyrical  ballads,'  though  the 
tide  involves  sometiiing  of  a  cross  division : 
for  all  true  ballads,  as  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  show,  must  be  lyrical.  But  it  is  in- 
teresting, as  it  is  valuable,  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  most  philosophical  of  mo- 
dern poets  this  testimony  to  the  ballad 
origin  of  soiue  at  least  of  the  features  which 
characterize  the  modem  school  of  poetry. 
As  culture  and  intellectual  rcfipement  ad- 
vance, the  poet,  wedded  to  his  art,  is  ever 
prone  to  set  himself  above  Nature,  and  to 
prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  her  mother-wit. 
But  poetry,  like  history,  of  which  it  is  the 
flower  and  the  fmit,  has  n  happy  knack  of 
repeating  itself.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  poetry  of  our  time 
owes  both  its  strength  and  its  sweetness  to 
a  rekindled  allegiance  to  the  nursing  bosom 
of  Nature,  which,  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of 
her  prodigal  sons,  is  ever  one  and  the  same, 
we  owe  this  result,  more  perhaps  than  is 
generally  recognised,  to  the  iuflucnce  of 
ballad  poetrj*. 

The  historical  ballad  attained  its  highest 
perfection  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
chivalrous  spirit  was  most  fully  developed — 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany  amongst 
northern  nations,  and  in  ^paln  amongst 
those  of  the  south.  In  France,  and  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  chivalry  was  trans- 
formed into  artificial  knight-crrantrv  and 
the  fanciful  championship  of  beauty, 
the  national  minstrulsy  either  assumed  the 
form  of  passionate  love  songs,  or  degenerat- 
ed int«  tedious  jirose  romances.  It  is  only 
where  martial  ardour  is  ennobled  by  national 
enthusiasm  that  scope  is  found  for  pure  and 
healthy  ballad  poetry. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  histori- 
cal ballads  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  not 
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poetically  tlie  best  ^pccimena  of  their  kind, 
at  leaat,  when  judired  by  the  canons  of  mo- 
dem criticiam.  They  are  often  tiresome 
from  panful  minuteness  of  detail.  They 
are  generally  long,  and  Bometimea  dull. 
Eurely  poetical  ideas  in  tliera  are  as  a  rule 
'  few  and  far  between.'  Their  charm  lies  id 
their  rough  and  ready  vigour  in  the  active 
scenes,  relieved  by  dashes  of  quaint  humour, 
and  touches  of  melting  pathos. 

One  old  English  ballad,  quoted  In  Evans's 
collection,  from  the  '  Garland  of  Delight,' 
dwells  with  a  zcet  which  there  is  no  effort 
made  to  coDceal,  on  the  achievement  of 
Lord  Mayor  Walworth,  in  stabbing  Wat 
Tyler  to  the  heart.  In  like  manner  battle 
scenes  arc  favourite  subjects  with  the  Scot- 
tish historical  muse,  from  'The  Battle  of 
Otterbourne,'  in  the  fourteenth,  to  '  The 
'  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,'  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  nothing  seems  to  in- 
spire the  m&ker  so  thoroughly  as  the  intoxi- 
cation of  blood.  Indeed  these  old  Scottish 
heroic  ballads  glory  in  slaughter  in  a  way 
that  shocks  the  sen^hility  of  modern  times. 
It  was  evidently  a  good  joke  to  describe  how 
a  Percy  was  spitted  so  perfectly  that  the 
spear  protruded  from  his  back,  '  a  large 
cloth  yard,  and  more.'  In  the  same  ballad 
we  read  how 
'  The  Percy  and  Mon^mcry  met, 

That  either  of  other  was  fain  ; 
They  swakkit  swords,  and  sore  they  swat, 

And  the  blood  ran  down  between.' 
Such  passi^^  given  with  proper  offect, 
could  not  fail  to  'bring  down  the  house,'  in 
times  when  bloodshed  was  still  regarded  by 
most  men  as  the  great  business  of  life. 
Yet  there  mingle  strangely  with  these  exhi- 
bitions of  grim,  ferocious  humour,  touches 
of  the  finest  pathos,  and  hearty  recognitions 
of  knightly  courtesy.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  scene  in  which  the  victorious  Percy 
mourns  over  his  fallen  foe,  on  Cheviot 
ride: — 

'  The  Percy  loaned  on  his  brand, 
And  saw  the  Douglas  dee : 
He  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand. 
And  said :  "  Wac's  me  for  thee  : 

'  "To  save  thy  life,  I'd  have  parted  with 
My  lands  for  yearils  three  ; 
For  a  better  man.  of  head  nor  hand. 
Was  not  in  all  the  North  countrie." ' 


'  Of  Wilherington  my  heart  was  wae, 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be ; 
For,  when  both  hi-i  legs  had  been  hewn  in  twa, 
He  kneeled  and  fought  on  bis  knee.' 

And  very  fine  and  solemn  is  the  minstrel's 


'  So  on  the  morrow  they  made  them  biers, 

Of  birch  and  hazel  so  gray ; 
Many  widows  with  weeping  tears 
Came  to  fetch  theb  makes  away.' 

Here,  surely,  if  anywhere,  we  have  the 
■  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin ' ! 

The  Scottish  version  of  'The  Battle  of 
Otterbourne,  is  remarkable,  as  containing  an 
element  of  superstition  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  in  many  of  our  legendary 
ballads.  Douglas  is  mortally  wounded  ;  but 
with  hia  last  breath  he  orders  the  fight  to  be 
continued  till  the  old  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled,  that  'a  dead  Douglas  tihould  win  a 
field,'  ThiH  touched  upon  a  favourite  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  which  the  minstrels 
of  all  countries  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  ac- 
count. It  was  obviously  intended,  not 
merely  to  divest  the  last  enemy  of  some  of 
his  terrors,  but  also  to  invest  the  circumstance 
of  death  on  the  battle-field  with  a  special 
glory.  Thus  in  the  last  victory  gained  by 
the  Cid  Campeador,  on  the  plains  of  Valen- 
cia, his  corpse,  clad  in  panoply,  was  bound 
to  his  ehai^er,  and  led  to  the  front,  between 
two  valiant  knights;  and  the'  Moors,  we 
are  told,  were  so  appalled  by  the  apparition," 
that  they  turned  and  fied.  But  in  tlie  case 
of  the  '  dead  Douglas,'  at  Otterbourne,  the 
narrative  is  more  picturesque  and  circum- 
stantial. Before  the  battle  began  he  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  his  faithful  page  : 

'  But  I  have  dreamed  a  dreary  dream, 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye ; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  Bght, 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I.' 

When  struck  down,  he  says  to  Montgo- 
merie,  bis  nephew  : — 

'My  wound  is  deep  ;  Tfain  would  sleep  : 
Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three  ; 
And  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush. 
That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lea.' 

So,  when  Percy,  in  turn,  is  struck  down, 
and  asks  to  whom  he  must  yield,  iMontgo- 
merie  replies : — 

'  Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  or  loun. 

Nor  yet  shalt  thou  yield  to  mo  ; 

But  yield  thee  to  the  bracken  bush 

That  grows  on  yonder  Hly  lea.' 

Into  the  early  English  historical  ballads,  or 
ballads  with  a  historical  basis,  there  were 
frequently  imported  satirical-  elements, 
which  made  them  less  ballads,  in  the  strict 
sense,  than  political  songs.     Warton*  quotes 
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an  excellent  Bpecimen  of  lliia  claaa  of  poemsf 
in  which  a  partisan  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
casts  unmeaBured  ridicule  on  Richard,  King 
of  the  Romans  ('  Richard  of  Alemaignc  '), 
brother  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes  (1264).  So  cfTective  was  the  hu- 
mour of  this  ballad  or  song,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved to  liave  occasioned  a  statute  against 
libels  in  the  year  1375,  under  the  title, 
'Against  Slanderous  Reports,  or  Tales  to 
cause  Discord  betwixt  King  and  People,' 
'About  the*resent  era,'  says  Warton,  'we 
meet  with  a  ballad  complaining  of  the  ex- 
orbitant fees  extorted,  and  tiie  numerous 
taxes  levied,  by  the  Icing's  officer?.'  A 
little  later  (1306)  there  is  a  similar  effusion 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
justices  appointed  by  Edward  I.  to  carry  on 
the  govemroent  during  hla  absence  in  the 
French  and  Scottish  wars.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  the  next  century,  a  satirical 
ballad,  commenting  sCTerely  on  lije  proceed- 
ings of  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  then 
sitting  in  Parliament,  was  stuck  on  the  gates 
of  the  royal  palace.  Of  the  same  nature 
were  the  scurrilous  songs  which  held  up 
'Old  Noir  to  ridicule  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  The  Revolutionbad  its  triumphant, 
but  now  meaningless  '  Lillibulero.'  The 
Scottish  Rebellion  in  the  eighteenth  century 
called  forth  a  host  of  vigorous  Jacobite 
songs. .  But  these  productions,  though  they 
owe  iheir  existence  in  some  measure  to  the 
same  circumstances  which,  in  less  sophisti- 
cated times,  gave  rise  to  genuine  ballads,  do 
not,  any  more  than  the  Corn-laws  thymes  of 
Ebenezer  Elliot  in  the  present  century,  be- 
long in  any  proper  sense  to  ballad  literature. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how, 
when  intellectual  culture  spreads,  popular 
feeling  seeks  out  new  and  more  reflective 
chnDncls  through  which  to  express  itself. 

A  considerable  section  of  our  national 
ballads,  both  English  and  Scottish,  relates 
to  outlawry  and  freehooting  life.  This  can 
hardly  bo  surprising  when  we  remember 
how  unsettled  society  was  in  both  divisions 
of  the  island  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  especially,  and  on  the 
border-land  between  the  two  countries  at  a 
still  later  period.  The  mode  of  life  of  the 
freebooters,  combining  in  a  marked  degree 
the  elements  of  lawless  a^d  defiant  danger 
on  the  one  hand,  and  free^ianded  liberality 
on  the  other,  presented  features  of  romance 
which  invited  poetical  treatment.  To  this 
class,  indeed,  belong  the  best  of  the  old  En- 
glish ballads — those,  namely,  which  treat  of 
the  career  and  exploits  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,  and  Will  Scarlet  and  Friar 
Tuck,  and  Uie  other  meny  men  who  dwelt, 


as  their  wits  could  beat  devise,  under  the 
greenwood  in  Sherwood  Forest.  The  Ro- 
bin llood  of  the  ballads,  at  least,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  historical  personage ; 
hut  it  is  remarkable  that  bis  name  has  been 
far  more  popular  with  the  English  peasantry 
than  the  names  of  many  real  heroes.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  his  career  was  typical 
of  a  popular  cause — to  wit,  that  resistance 
to  the  severe  and  unjust  forest-laws,  which, 
long  after  the  distinction  of  Norman  and 
Englbhman  was  forgotten,  kept  up  the  old 
jenloiisy  between  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
mon people.  By  the  common  people  Robin 
Hood  was  unquestionably  regarded  as  a  real 
personage — as  their  hero  and  champion. 
And  he  was  as  great  a  favourite  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  as  on  the  south.  There 
is  a  genuine  old  Scottish  ballad,  detailing 
the  story  of  his  noble  birth  ;  and  '  The  I'lay 
of  Robin  Hood '  waa  a  favoarite  pastime  at 
the  annual  sports  of  many  Scottish  biii^hs 
until  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
it  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Kirk.  Every  reader  of  Scott  re- 
members how  effectively  it  is  introduced  in 
the  Stirlint;  sports  described  in  the  Fifth 
canto  of  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  He  was 
a  great  favourite,  too,  with  the  minstrelp, 
who  have  adorned  his  character  with  all 
heroic  and  gentle  attributes.  But  the  great 
number  of  the  ballads  in  which  he  figures — ■ 
between  Jhirty  and  forty,  and  these  of  very 
unequal  interest  and  merit — seems  to  coun- 
tenance the  theory  that  every  law-defying 
adventure  in  the,  forest,  real  or  imaginable, 
waa  fathered  upon  Robin;  and  that 'Robin 
Hood '  became  a  kind  of  generic  name  for 
daring  freebooters  and  outlaws. 

The  Border  land,  both  English  and  Scot- 
tish, was  the  favourite  haunt  of  marauding 
bands  down  till  comparatively  recent  times. 
No  doubt  international  jealousy  tended  to 
perpetuate  this  state  of  matters,  and  to  ob- 
tain for  it  B  kind  of  semi-official  sanction  ; 
for  the  '  raids '  were  regarded  as  quite  legi- 
timate BO  long  aa  they  were  made  by  either 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  and 
were  conducted  in  conformity  with  '  the  truce 
of  Bordertide.' 

On  either  side  there  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Marches,  to  whose  judgment  doubtful  cases 
were  appealed, and  who  not  only  sanctioned, 
but  often  led,  the  predatory  inroads.  The 
Scotts  of  Buccleuch,  on  the  north  of  the  Bor- 
der, had  their  counterparts  in  the  Lord 
Scroops  and  false  Sulkelds  on  the  south.  If 
England  had  iu  Clym  o'  the  Clongb  and 
William  of  a.iudcsley,  Scotland  had  Ita 
Johnnie  Armstrong  aud  Kinmount  Willie, 
ita  Jock  o'  the  Side  and  Jamie  Tclfer,  and 
a  host  of  others.     For  tho  Scottieb  leavers 
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were  both  more  namerons  and  more  daring 
than  their  Ei)gligb  rivala,  to  which  the  fact 
is,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  owing  that 
Scottiali  Bonier  ballade  of  this  clans  arc 
superior,  not  in  number  merely,  bat  also  in 
merit,  to  those  of  England. 

ITie  great  mass  of  the  Border  ballads  arc 
coimected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
lives  and  deeds  cf  adrentaroue  freebooters, 
J  who  lived  by  IcTyinc  black-mail  upon  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Plunder  was  the  avowed 
profession  of  those  men.  Of  John  Arm- 
Etrong,  the  laird  of  Gilnoekic,  it  is  the 
minstrel's  boast  that,  though 


'He  hss  no  lands,  nor  rcnt^  c- 

He  keeps  eigbt-scoro  men  i 


Ills  hail. 


He  hns  horse  and  iisrness  for  tbem  all — 
Goodly  steeds  tli«t  bo  mtlk-irbite ; 

And  ^nodly  belts  about  their  necks. 
With  bats  and  feathers  all  alike.' 

Their  whole  life  was  a  well-planned  system 
of  petty  wclfare^a  prolonged  struggle  for 
existence — in  which 

'The  good  old  rule 
Sufficed  thcm—tiie  mmple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  wbo  can.' 

This  was  their  creed  ;  yet  there  was  method 
in  the  mad  lawlessness  of  these  marauders. 
There  was  honour  unong  these  Border 
thieves.  One  of  them  could  boaalj  with  his 
last  breath,  on  the  gallows — 


Their  conception  of  honesty,  h 

sisted  in  a  loyal  and  profitable  adherence  to 

the  lex  lalionix.     They  held  that  they  niight 

do  as  they  were  done  by,  with  impunity. 

Lord  Scroop  says  to    Dick  o'  the  (low,  a 

noted  Cumberland  reaver ; — 

'  I  give  thee  leave,  my  honest  fool — 

Thou  spoak'st  against  my  honour  and  me ; 
Unless  thou  gio  ine  tby  troth  and  thy  hand, 

Xbou'lt  steal  from  none  but  who  stole  from 

And  Dick  replies: — 

'  Tliere's  my  trowth  and  my  riglit  hand — 

My  bead  shall  hnng  on  llarlbicc, 
I'll  ne'er  cross  Carlisle  $ands  i^in 

If  I  iiteal  frae  a  man  but  nha  stole  frae  me.' 


la    tbe    same    spirit    Johni 
boasted  ti>  the  King : — 


Armstrong 


'  Elngland  should  harefound  mo  meat  and  maul 
Gif  I  had  lived  this  hundred  year : 

She  should  hav.c  found  me  meat  and  mault, 
And  beufnnd  mutton  in  all  plenlic  ; 

But  ne'er  s  Scot's  wife  could  have  said, 
That  e'er  I  skaiUied  her  a  poor  flee.' 


Sueh  strokes  of  humour  arc  frequent  in 
the  ballads  of  plundering  warfare.     'Kin- 

inont  Willie '  for  example  is  full  of  them. 
But  no  less  common  are  touches  of  the 
finest  pathos.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
finer  tlian  these  stanaas  from  '  £dom  o'  Gor- 
don,' in  which  tbe  fate  of  the  little  daughter 
of  the  eastle,  to  which  Edom  has  set  fire,  is 
described : — 

'  They  rolled  her  in  a  pair  of  sbcett:. 
And  dropped  her  o'er  the  nail ; 
But  on  the  point  ot  Gordon's  spear 
She  got  a  dendly  fall. 

0  bonny,  bonny  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  her  elieeks. 

And  elenr,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 
Whereon  the  red  blood  dreep^'. 

Then  with  his  spear  he  turned  her  o'er ; 

0,  but  her  face  was  wan  ! 
He  said,  "  You  are  the  Hrst  that  e'er 

I  wished  alive  agiun." 

He  turned  her  o'er,  and  o'er  again ; 

O,  but  her  skin  was  white  1 
"  I  might  have  spared  that  bonny  face. 

To  have  been  Kome  man's  delight. 

"  Busk  and  boune,  my  merry  men  ill. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess; 

1  canna  look  on  that  bonny  (ace 
As  it  lies  on  the  grass."  ' 

Students  of  Scottish  ballad  poetrj'  are 
aware  that '  Edoiu  o'  Gordon  '  is  one  of  tlic 
romantic  scries  condemned  as  spurious  imi- 
tations by  the  late  Dr.  Uobert  Chambers. 
Himself  an  able  and  appreciative  editor  of 
ballads  in  his  earlier  years  (1829),  he  pub- 
lished, when  advanced  in  life,  an  elaborate 
argument*  to  prove  that  many  of  our  best 
romantic  ballads,  ineiuding  '  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,'  '  Gil  Morrice,' '  Young  Waters,' '  The 
Douglas  Tragedy,'  and  some  twenty  others, 
were  written  by  Lady  Wardlaw,  of  Pitreavie, 
who  died  in  1727.  The  foundation  of  his 
argument  is  the  fact  that  '  Hardy  Knut,' 
which  was  published  professedly  as  an  old 
ballad  in  1719,  and  in  which  the  style  and  dic- 
tion of  the  traditionarj-  ballads  arc  very  skil- 
fully imitated,  was  subsequently  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  the  composition  of  Lady  Wardlaw. 
lie  finds  that  the  versions  of  many  of  these 
ballads  given  by  I'ercy,  through  whom  they 
were  first  published,  rest  upon  no  ancient 
manuscript  authority,  hut  were  printed  '  from 
a  manuscript  cop^  sent  out  from  Scotland,'  or, 
'from  a  written  copy  that  appears  to  havo 
received  some  modern  corrections,'  or  '  as  it 
was  preserved  in  the  memory  of  a  lady  that 
is  now  dead.'     Suspicion  being  thus  aroused, 
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lie  proceeds  to  compare  these  balUda  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  avowedly  spurious 
'  Hardy  Knut ; '  and  be  fiods  so  many  points 
of  resemblance,  both  in  plan  of  treatment 
and  ill  turn  of  expression,  that  he  is  forced 
to  assign  the  whole  of  thia  remarkable  body 
of  romantic  literature  to  Lady  Wardlaw  a 
single  pen. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  Dr. 
Chambers  bases  bis  case  reduces  itself  to 
two  points, — the  absence  of  ancient  manu- 
script authority,  and  the  alleged  coincidences 
of  thought  and  expression  observed  in  the 
ballfids. 

To  the  former  ground  very  little  weight 
can  be  attached.  It  is  of  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  a  national  ballad  to  be  traditionary. 
As  soon  as  it  is  committed  to  mannacript,  or 
to  type,  its  traditionarj*  career  la  cut  short, 
and  it  becomes  a  part  of  regular  literature. 
In  the  history  of  every  traditionary  ballad 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  it  was 
first  committed  to  manuscript,  and  if  that 
time  was  recent,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
'ancient  manuscript'  can  bo  appealed  to. 
The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
Scott's  '  Minstrelsy  '  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  Iwllads  which  had  never  before  been 
published,  but  which  he  and  Leydon  and 
other  friends  ferreted  out  and  wrote  down  in 
the  course  of  their  'border  raids.'  Now, 
when  Scott  wrote  a  ballad, — and  he  wrote 
many, — he  always  took  the  credit  of  it.  He 
never  attemplcd  to  conceal  his  authorship  of 
'  Glenfintas,  or  *  The  Massacre  of  Gtencoe,' 
or  'The  Eve  of  S(.  John,'  or  'The  Gray 
Brother,'  Leyden,  in  like  manner,  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  author  of  '  The  Meraiaid  ' 
and  '  Lord  Soulis,'  and  other  ballads.  But 
there  was  never  a  whispered  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  '  Jamie  Telfer '  or  '  Kinmont 
Willie,'  of  the  '  Cruel  Sister '  or  the  '  Demon 
Lover,'  of  the  '  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow  '  or 
'the  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,'  or  of  a  host  of 
others  which  Scott  first  gave  to  the  world. 
Yet  there  were  no  '  ancient  raanascripU '  of 
these  poems.  If  there  had  been,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  their  first  publication  would 
not  have  been  reserved  for  Scott 

The  mere  absence  of  '  ancient  manu- 
script' authority  therefore  is  in  itself  no 
sufficient  ground  for  questioning  the  genuine 
antiquity  of  ballads  taken  down  and  pub- 
lished at  a  still  later  date  than  that  of  those 
which  I>r,  Charabera  impeaches. 

A  better  proof  of  antiquity  than  that  of 
manuscript  authority  is  the  existence  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  different  versions  of  the 
same  ballad.  Now  this  is  the  case  with  what 
Dr.  Chamhers  calls  the  romantic,  but  what  is 
more  correctly  called  the  historical  ballad  of 
'  Sir   Patrick   Spence/^'      When   Percy  first 
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printed  this  ballad,  in  1765,  'from  Iteo  MSS. 
copies  transihittod  from  Scotland,'  it  con- 
tained only  eleven  stanzas.  When  Scott  re- 
produced it  in  1802,  he  was  able  to  add  at 
least  ten  new  stanzas,  obtained  from  indepen- 
dent dictation.  In  1806  Robert  Jumicaon 
published  another  version  of  the  i^ame  balla<l 
in  eighteen  stanzas,  and  in  1838  yet  another 
version  was  produced  by  Peter  Buchan  com- 
prising twenty-nine  alanaaa.  The  remark-  ^ 
able  fact  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
these  different  veraioua  of  '  Sir  Patrick 
Spence'  i.*,  that  no  one  stanza  in  the  ver- 
sions of  Jamieson  and  Buchan  is  exactly  the 
same  as,  or  exactly  corresponds  with,  the 
combined  version  of  Percy  and  Scott. 
Now  this  IB  precisely  what  would  occur, — 
what  occurs  over  and  over  again,— in  the 
case  of  traditionary  ballads.  And  this  is  a 
crucial  lest.  For  as  Mr.  Norval  Clync  well 
remarks — 

' "  Sir  Patrick"  is  the  comer  stone  of  the 
structure  raised  by  Mr.  Chambers.  If  he  has 
failed  to  prove,  or  show  reasonable  erounds  for 
lielievinB,  that  the  author  of  "  Hardy  Knut  " 
and  "  Sir  Patrick  Bpenco"  was  one  and  the 
same  person,  or  that  the  latter  poem  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of 
his  precarious  edifice  comes  to  i  be  ground,  a 
baseless  fabric.  He  dwells  strongly  on  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  several  ballads  in 
dispute,  and  argues  somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 
Number  one  has  expressions  similar  to  those  in 
"Hardy  Knut;"  number  (wo  contains  lines  or 
words  wonderfully  like  some  in  numbemne; 
number  three  has,  in  a  similar  way,  a  resem- 
blance to  numbers  me  and  tieo  ;  and  so  forth 
through  the  whole  twenty-five  piecea.  Take 
away  number  one.  therefore,  to  wit,  "Sir 
Patrick  Spence."  and  Mr.  Cliambers's  logic,  un- 
sound enough  before,  becomes  too  defective  to 
be  mentioned  with  gravity.'" 

This  leaves  the  point  in  dispute,  theiefore, 
to  he  determined  solely  by  internal  evidence ; 
that  is,  by  a  comparison  of  the  ballads  whose 
genuineness  is  doubted  with  one  another,  and 
with  '  Hardy  Knut,'  whoso  modero  author- 
ship is  unquesUonable.  Now,  here  it  should 
be  noted  that,  considering  the  nature  of  tra- 
ditionary poetry,  considering  especially  the 
manner  in  which  nccctaarily  it  is  prapagatcd 
and  conserved,  mere  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion and  treatment  afford  in  themselves  no 
reliable  proof  of  identity  of  origin.  Wefind 
not  merely  phrases,  not  merely  lines,  bnt 
whole  stanzas  freely  interchanged,  with  but 
sbght  variations,  in  balladt  the  aotiquity  of 


"Mr.  Clyne's  broclmre  is  a  sy  at  emu  tie  and 
exceedingly  able  and  conviaeinf  reply  to  Dr. 
Cliambers's  paper.  Apart  from  tlie  ^neral  ar- 
Kument,  it  dlspciaes  innst  succetiariilly  uf  tiie  ver- 
bal coincidencea  on  wldcli  Dr.  Cliainbera  laid  so 
much  weight. 
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'  drappiog' 
'  cold,  '  Boa* 


which  is  beyond  the  roach  of  question.  Dr. 
Chnmbers's  argumeot  phjves  too  ikiucb.  For 
there  are  uuraeroas  expreseioDs  in  b^lads 
the  genuineness  of  which  he  did  not  dtspnte, 
which  bear  the  closest  affinity  to,  nay  which 
are  identical  with,  expressions  in  tlic  balUda 
which  he  condemned  as  spurious. 

Further,  it  happens  uofortanately  for  Dr. 
Chambers's  argument,  that '  Hardy  ICnnt '  is 
^  admitted  on  all  hands  to  he  immeasurably 
"  inferior  as  a  poem  to  the  ballads  with  which 
he  eiprcssly  compares  it.  He  himself  refers 
several  tiraes  to  the  'stiff  and  somewhat 
puerile '  manner  of  that  poem.  There  are 
many  lines,  eren  in  the  parts  of  '  Uardy 
Knut '  which  he  has  quoted,  which  have  a 
distinctly  modem  flavour.     Such  lines  as — 

'  With  noble  chiefs  in  brave  array  ; ' — 
*  Full  twenty  thousand  glittering  spears 

Tha  King  of  Norse  commands ;' — 
'  Kind  chieftain,  your  intent  pursue ; ' — 
'But  soon  beneath  some  drapping  tree 

Cauld  death  shall  end  niy  care,' — 
'  Ne'er  to  return  to  native  land, 

Nae  mair,  with  blithesome  sounds, 
To  boast  the  glories  of  the  day, 
Andshaw  their  shining  wounds.' 
Such  lines   as  these,  we   say,   in   spite  of 
for   '  dropping,'      '  cauld  '   for 
iKaw  '  for  'show'    and  '  larg  '  for 
'  long,'  betray  at  once  their  modem  cast  of 
thought     There  is  nothing  specially  ballad- 
like about  them,  and  nothing  speiTially  poeti- 
cal.    They   mi^ht    have  appeared  in    any 
commonplace    eighteenth      century    poem. 
Now  we  find  no  snch  commonplace  raodom 
lines,  no  such   feeble   expressions,  as  those 
quoted   above,   in  the  other   ballads  whose 
genuineness  Is  impeached. 

PeculLiritJes  of  grammatical  construction 
form  a  better  test  of  authorship  than  simi- 
larities of  expression,  or  even  of  treatment 
'  Hardy  Knut '  is  free  from  such  singularities, 
from  first  to  last  But  in  the  first  six  stan- 
zas of  '  Sir  Patrick  Speuce '  there  occnra 
three  times  an  idiom  so  peculiar  that,  to 
have  been  used  so  frequently,  it  must  have 
been  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author ;  and, 
supposing  'Hardy  Knut'  to  have  been  the 
production  of  the  same  hand,  it  b  hardly 

nssible  that  that  band  conid  have  written  bo 
ig  a  Ppem  without  introducing  it  once  at 
least.  The  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer  is 
the  omission  of  the  I'elative  In  the  nomina- 
tive case.  We  find  this  in  the  second 
stanza: — 

'Up  and  spak  an  cidem  Knight 
(  Who)  silt  at  the  king's  right  knee.' 
We  find  a  curious  repetition  of  it  in  the  third 

'  And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spcnco 
( Who)  was  walking  on  the  sand.' 


And  we  find  it  again  in  the  sixtli  stanza  :- 


Now  this  is  no  ordinary  ellipsis.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  relative  in  the  objective  case  is 
common  enough;  but  the  omission  of  the 
subject  relative  is  very  rare.  In  fact,  aa  an 
idiom,  it  is  peculiar  to  Shakespeare  and  the 
writers  of  the  sirteenth  century,  who,  like 
him,  adopted  an  excessively  condensed  style 
of  diction.  At  the  same  time  it  Ja  not  a 
peculiarity  which  is  likely  to  have  been 
adopted  by  any  one  of  set  purpose.  No  one 
but  a  professed  anatomist  of  language  could 
be  expected  to  take  note  of  such  n  singularity. 
It  is  an  unconscious  idiom,  and  its  frequent 
nse  indicates  a  mind  fond  of  compression 
and  ellipsis.  So  peculiar,  or  as  the  Scots  say 
BO  "  kenspeckle,'  a  mark  is  it  that,  if  it  had 
been  found  but  once  In  '  Hardy  Knut,'  wo 
should  have  acknowledged  that  as  itself  a 
weighty  argument  in  support  of  Dr.  Cham- 
bers's view.  But  as  it  does  not  occur  onca 
there,  we  regard  its  absence  as  an  eqnally 
weighty  argument  on  the  other  side. 

The  same  may  be  said,  with  nearly  as 
much  force,  of  another  peculiar  conatniclion 
which  we  have  in  '  Sir  Patrick  Spence,'  but 
for  which  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  '  Hardy 
Knut.'  This  time  it  is  not  ellipsis  but  redun- 
dancy, and  a  redundancy  which  is  common 
in  the  older  ballads.  It  consists  in  the  un- 
necessary use  of  a  pronoun  to  mark  an  ob- 
ject or  person  already  specified.  This  occurs 
several  times  in  '  Sir  Patrick  Spence '  in' 
Hucb  familinr  forms  as — 

'  The  King's  daughter  of  Norway, 
'TIS  thou  mami  bring  her  ham&' 

Now  since  these  inward  and  more  subtle 
peculiarities  of  the  style  of  '  Sir  Patrick 
Spence '  are  totally  absent  from  <  Hardy 
Knut,'  the  question  occurs  :  May  not  the 
outward  and  mcrelv  verbal  coincidences, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  be  account- 
ed for  in  another  way  f  There  is  oue  lino 
the  same  in  both  ballads — 

'  Drinking  the  blnde-red  wine ;" 

end  a  lino  very  like  this  may  be  found  in 
many  other  ballads.  But  is  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  assigning  both  ballads  to  the  same 
author )  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  the 
author  of  'Hardy  Knut'  unconsciously  ap- 
propriated the  line  from  the  other  and  older 
ballad  ! '  It  mnsl  be  acknowledged  that  Lady 
Wardlaw  could  not  have  written  *  Hardy 
Knut,'  even  with  all  its  imperfections,  unless 
she  had  previously  filled  her  mind  with  bal- 
lad lore.  The  very  task  she  set  herself  in 
that  case — to  write  a  mock-antique  ballad — 
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required  her  to  school  hcntelf  in  the  peca- 
liaxitiesof  ballad  diction.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  therefore,  that '  Hardy  Knut '  was 
modelled  on  the  euperior  ballads  with  which 
it  is  compared,  than  that  the  superior  ballads 
were  also  the  work  of  the  hand  to  which 
only  one  ballad  has  been  clearly  brought 
home.  No  amount  of  garnish,  in  the  shape 
of  antique  spelling  and  Scottish  forms,  can 
coDceal  the  modem  flavour  in  the  single 
nell-autbenticatcd  case.  How  happens  it 
that  this  flavour  is  bo  hard  to  detect  in  the 
others !  With  all  respect,  therefore,  for 
Robert  Chambers's  literary  taste  and  honest 
Bcepticisni,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  great  masa  of  our  romantic 
ballads  have  had  an  undoubted  traditionary 
origin,  and  are  as  old  at  least  as  Shakespeare 
and  the  regular  drama. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural,  when  we  consider 
the  strife  and  lawlessness  and  bloodshed 
which  formed  to  so  great  an  eirtent  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  that  tragic  features 
should  so  generally  abound  in  these  roman- 
tic ballads.  Many  of  them  have  rendered 
the  peaceful  valleys  and  pastoral  slopes  of 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland  classic  gronnd. 
which  bards  of  later  times  have  trodden  with 
reverent  and  loving  etcpa.  Such  a  region, 
for  example,  is  the  '  Braes  of  Yarrow,'  in 
Selkirkshire,  where 


Yarrow  has  its  own  special  galaxy  of  aong, 
and  is  rich  in  poetic  memoriex.  It  inspired 
Hamilton  of  Bangour  to  write  his  eiquisite 
verses  on  '  The  Braes  of  Yarrow.'  To  Scott 
it  was  hallowed  soil,  making  his  eyea  now 
gleam  with  fire,  now  glisten  with  moisture, 
as  he  recited  the  triumphs  and  the  trials  of 
his  clansmen.  Here  the  Ettrick  shepherd 
heard  the  skylark  slog — 

'  Bird  of  the  wilderneaa, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  bo  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea.' 

Wordsworth,  too,  delighted  in  a  district 
which  drew  from  his  poetical  enthusiasm 
some  of  the  choicest  of  his  natural  lyrics, 
witness  '  Yarrow  Unvisited,'  '  Yarrow  Visit- 
ed,' '  Yarrow  Revisited.  But  finest  of  all, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  the  original  ballad 
that  first  consecrated  the  soil  from  which  so 
much  and  so  rich  romantic  fruit  has  sprung 
— 'Tlio  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,' — a  ballad 
which  for  dramatic  power  and  heart-rend- 
ing pathos  has  few  equals  in  the  whole 
range  of  traditionary  poetry. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  light  which 
these  old  ballads  throw,  not  only  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  by- 


gone times,  but  also  on  their  peculiar  beliefs 
and  feelings,  Prominent  among  the  super- 
stitions which  grow  with  wild  luxuriance  in 
this  romantic  soil,  is  the  belief  in  the  moni- 
tory power  of  dreams.  On  the  eve  of  his 
fatal  victory  at  Otterboumc,  the  Douglas 
saw  in  a  dream  a  dead  man  win  n  field.  It 
was  a  dream  that  sent  Robin  Hood  in  search 
of  Sir  Gny  of  Gisbome.  It  was  a  dream 
that  told  '  love  Gregory '  that  '  Annie  of 
Lochroyan'  had  been  turned  from  his  door 
at  midnight  by  hia  heartless  mother,  and 
that  drew  him  to  s^ek  her  by  the  wild  sca- 
sliore,  where — 

'He  catched  her  by  the  yellow  hair, 

And  drew  ber  to  (he  slrand  ; 

But  cold  and  stiff  was  every  limb, 

Before  they  reached  the  land.' 

And  it  was  a  dream  that  led  the  '  Rose  of 
Yarrow'  in  the  Dowie  Dens  to  wander  forth 
in  search  of  her  murdered  lord. 

The  nature  of  her  dream  points  to  another 
widely  prevalent  superstition.  She  dreamt 
that  she  'pu'd  the  birk'  with  her  true  love 
in  Yarrow,  The  birch  was  believed  to  grow 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise ;  and  to  dream  of  it, 
therefore,  was  accepted  as  a  forewarning  of 
death.  Tlie  birk  was  also  the  badge  of  the 
dead  who  re-visited  the  earth  ;  for  the  return 
of  the  dead  was  a  universally  accepted  article 
in  the  Border  faith.  Without  a  twig  of 
the  birk  it  was  believed  that  their  souls 
could  not  be  at  rest,  nor  their  bodies  lie 
peacefully  in  their  graves,  llius  when  the 
troubled  spirit  of  'Clerk  Saunders'  returns 
to  '  May  Margaret '  he  tells  her  to 

'  Plait  a  wand  pf  the  bonnie  birk. 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast ; 
And  go  you  home,  May  Margaret, 
And  wish  my  soul  good  rest.' 

One  floe  and  most  touching  ballad — 'The 
Wife  of  Usher's  Well'— is  full  of  these 
superstitions.  When  the  Wife's  two  stal- 
wart BODS,  whom  she  sent  '  owre  the  sea' 
returned  to  her,  'their  hats  were  o'  the 
birk':— 

'  It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh  ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise, 
That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh.' 

Then  wc  have  the  cwk-crowing  as  the  sig- 
nal for  the  ghosts  to  depart.     The  older  says 

to  the  younger  brother, — 

'The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 

The  channcrin'  worm  doth  chide ; 
Qin  we  be  missed  out  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  raaun  bide.' 
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'  Lie  Bt'M,  lis  Etill  but  a  little  nee  while, 
Lio  still  but  if  we  maj  ; 
Gin  our  mither  miss  us  when  she  wakcg, 
She'll  go  mad  ere  it  bo  day.' 

Anotlier  curious  feature  in  the  romantic 
ballads  is  the  use  thej^  frequently:'  tnako  of 
communication  by  birds.  This  was  pecullar- 
Ij-  an  Eastern  traditioo.  Interpretation  of 
the  language  of  birds  was  a  department  of 
science  on  which  the  Arabians  especially 
piqued  themselves ;  and  it  has  been  suggesU 
ed  that  our  poets  and  chroniclers  may  liavo 
obtained  the  idea  from  the  crusading  trou- 
badours. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  imy  such  learned  explanation,  as 
this  kind  of  peraoniScation  has  entered  into 
the  natural  mytholc^  of  alt  conntries. 

■*  The  parrot  of  May  Collean,'  saya  Aytoun, 
'  was  a  fowl  of  shrewdness  and  discretion ;  but 
the  "bonny  bird."  who,  in  the  ballad  of 
"  Young  Hunter,"  reveals  the  murder,  was 
conscientious  in  the  extreme,  and  moreover 
proof  against  temptation.  Another  warns  the 
mother  of  Johnny  of  Braidislee  that  her  son  is 
lying  wounded  in  the  forest ;  whilst  ''  the  gay 
g03H  hawk"  shows  itself  superior  to  any  page 
in  the  delivery  of  a  message.'* 

The  page  also  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  dramatis  perxona  of  the  roman- 
tic ballads.  The  plot,  such  as  it  is,  often 
tnrns  on  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges 
Ills  duty.  Indeed  he  is  sometimes  a  hero  in 
disgoiso.  The  intrepid  "Willie  of  'Gil  Mo- 
rice,'  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  class; 
and  not  unfrequently,  as  in  his  case,  the 
'  bonnie  boy '  exhibits  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  decency  which  puts  the  moral  laxity  of 
his  master  to  shame. 

The  intermixture  of  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial worlds  in  the  '  Romantic  Ballads '  has 
given  rise  in  modem  times  to  a  distinct 
school  of  ballad  poctty,  which  has  found  its 
best  exponents  among  German  poets,  Tbe 
fiiat  of  the  school  was  Gottfried  Barger, 
who  died  in  1794,  and  he  wa.i  followed  by 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland,  The  most 
stiilcing  feature  in  their  ballads,  apart  from 
their  free  use  of  supernatura!  agency,  is  the 
introduction  of  dramatic  dialogue,  which  is 
a  modem  dem-^n^tration  of  that  close  affinity 
betweeu  ballad  and  dramatic  poetry  on 
which  we  have  already  insisted.  Yet  this  is 
merely  a  later  development  of  our  own  native 
ballad  literature,  with  which  one  and  all  of 
these  German  poets  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. Of  Barger  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 
his  study  of  Percy's '  Reliques '  had  the  great- 
est influence  in  determining  the  line  of  poe- 
try which  he  ultimately  adopted.  But  tbe 
debt  was  richly  repaid ;  for  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  translation  of 
Barger's  '  Lenore '  by  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich — 'This  was  what  made  mo  a  poet. 
I  had  several  times  attempted  the  more  reg- 
ular kinds  of  poely  without  success,  but  here 
was  something;  I  thought  I  could  do.'  Ac- 
cordingly, Scott's  translation  of  tliat  fine 
ballad  was  one  of  his  earliest  poetical  efforts; 
and  in  most  of  bis  larger  poems  he  has 
availed  himself  freely  of  supernatural  agency, 
—witness  the  tale  of  'The  Elfin  Warrior,' 
and  the  apparitions  at  the  city  cross  in 
'Marmion;'  and  the  'Oracle  of  the  Hide ' 
in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  while  'The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel '  is  expressly  founded 
on  a  ghostly  legend.  Coleridge  is  a  still 
more  enthusiastic  and  thorougb -going  disci- 
ple of  the  same  school.  Indeed,  no  better 
example  of  this  species  of  ballad,  in  which 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  elements 
are  deftly  interwoven,  exists  in  any  language, 
than  his  '  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,' 

Akin  to  this  supernatural  ingredient  in 
the  ballads  is  a  fairy  element,  which  enters 
into  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and 
which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  mythology 
of  the  northern  nations.  The  Elf-land  of 
the  ballads  is  an  underground  region,  peo- 
pled with  daring  spirits  who  make  night-raids 
on  the  realms  of  humanity.  There  is  an 
Elf-King  (the  'Elb-rich'  of  the  Germans. 
transformed  into  '  Oberon  '  by  the  French 
romancists) ;  but  he  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  Elf-Queen  {'Titania,')  "who  adds  tbe 
charms  of  beauty  to  her  sovereign  rights. 
The  king  is  allowed  to  lead  an  idle  and  lux- 
rious  life,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
ith  his  wife's  prerogative.  She  and  her 
elves  were  regarded  with  considerable  favour 
districts ;  but  there  was  a  spice  of 
malignity  in  some  of  their  proceedings, 
which  engendered  a  feeling  of  distrust  and 
fear.  This,  however,  was  held  to  be  more 
their  misfortune  than  their  fault  If  they 
occasionally  kidnapped  a  human  being,  they 
did  it  in  self-defence.  For  they  wei'e  bound, 
!ven  years,  to  yield  up  a  soul  as 
tribute,  or  '  kane,'  to  the  master-fiend  ;  and 
they  naturally  preferred  to  obtain  a  human 
being  for  this  purpose,  to  sacrificing  one  of 
I  hem  selves. 

The   great  hero  of  the  'Fairy  Legends' 
as  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  True  Thomas 
lore   fully,   Thomas    Learmont,  of  Ercil- 
>une,   a  village  near   Lauder,  where   tbe 
ins  of  his  tower  are  still  pointed  out),  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    In    his   adventures,   as   recorded  by 
himself.  Christian  and  heathen  elements  are 
strangely    intermingled.       When    the    E^lf- 
queen  visits  him,  be  salutes  her  as  queen  of 
'  ;  and  as  a  penalty  of  stealing  a  kiss 
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from  lier,  she  carries  him  off  &b  her  milk- 
white  eteed,  and  makes  htm  her  slare  for 
BCTen  yeaw.  She  takes  him  to  a  wide  des- 
ert, and  there  shows  him  three  '  ferlies '  or 
wondcra.  The  first  is  a  'broad  way': — 
'  That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven.' 

The  second  ia  the  '  narrow  way,' — 

*  So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briars ; 
That  is  the  path  of  right«ouanesii, 
Thoi^h  after  it  but  few  enquires.' 
The  third  is  also  a  '  narrow  road ' — 
'  That  winds  about  the  ferny  brae ; 
That  is  the  way  lo  fur  Elf  kod 

Where  you  and  I  this  nigkt  must  gao." 

As  kIio  carries  him  along  the  road,  where 
there  waa  neitticr  sun  nor  moon  to  light  their 
path,  and  all  sounds  were  drowned  by  the 
weird  '  roaring  of  a  sea,'  tbe  queen  tells  him 
that  be  must  not  speak,  else  he  shall  never 
return  to  earth.  The  terrors  through  whiuh 
ho  passed  were  enough  to  seal  his  lips  and 
make  iiii)  blood  run  cold  : — 
'  It  was  mirk,  mirk  nicht  ;'there  waa  nae  stem- 
light. 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the 

For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 
Rins  thro'  the  springs  o'  that  countrie.' 
After  undergoing  an  education  of  seven  years 
at  the  hands  of  the  Elf-quecu,  True  Thomas 
returns  to  upper  air,  endued  with  powers 
which  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
wizard  and  prophet,  "i^o  a  late  day,  his  say- 
ings and  predictions  were  household  words 
amongst  the  credulous  and  superstitious  in 
Scotland.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Robin  Hood  and  otlicr 
popular  heroes,  he  ia  credited  with  many 
exploits  in  which  he  bad  no  concern. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  modem  bal- 
lads. At  the  outset  we  described  a  ballad 
as  primarily  and  essentially  a  traditionary 
poem.  But  if  we  adhere  to  our  definition 
in  its  integrity,  the  strictly  ballad  epoch 
must  have  been  extinguished  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing ;  and  thereafter  tbe  produc- 
tion of  a  genuine  ballad  became  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  an  impoasibility.  Certainly 
the  age  of  traditionary  ballads  is  past  and 
gone.  But  the  history  of  the  word  ballad 
baa  shown  us  that  the  application  of  such 
terms  must  vary  with  tbe  conditions  under 
which  lit«rature  is  produced.  And  we 
should  do  unpardonable^  injustice  at  once  to 
the  power  of  poetiy  and  to  the  spirit  of 
nationality  and  of  humanity,  if  we  denied 
that  poems  inspired  by  the  ballad  emotion 
could  be  produced  in  a  literary  age,  or  dis- 
seminated by  the  printing  press.     All  |,that 
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is  necessary  ia  that  we  should  cleariy  recog- 
nise the  essential  difference  between  the 
natural  ballad  and  the  ballad  of  literary  cul- 
ture, 'The  former  bears  the  stamp  of  its 
ago  ;  the  latter  of  the  individual  poeL  They 
differ  much  as  the  wild  and  dew-fed  violet 
of  the  meadows  differs  from  the  cultivated 
pansy  of  our  gardens ;  as  the  votks-epo»  of 
the  German  critics — the  popular  opiij — dif- 
fers from  the  kunat-tpoa — the  epic  of  lite- 
rary culture ;  as  Homer's  '  Iliad,'  for  ex- 
ample, differs  from  Tennyson's  '  Idylls  of 
the  King.' 

Now,  not  only  have  we  many  modem 
poems  answering  to  this  description,  but 
such  poems  form,  in  point  of  fact,  oue  of 
the  richest  and  most  attractive  departii^enl« 
of  our  modem  litcratore.  Some  of  these 
modem  ballads  indeed  are  simply  old  frieuda 
with  new  faces.  Scott's  'Young  Lochinvar' 
tells  tbe  same  story  as  the  old  ballad  of 
<  Katharine  of  Janfarie,'  '  The  Lass  of  Loch- 
ryan,'  suggested  Burns'a  song  of  *  Lord 
Gregory.'  Tennyson's  '  Lord  of  Burleigh  ' 
is  simply  a  modem  version  of  tbe  fine  old 
ballad  of  '-Donald  of  the  Isles ;  or  Lizzie 
Lindsay.'  Tlie  '  Auld  Robin  Gray '  of  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay  is  nearly  a  perfect  example 
of  a  pathetic  and  homely  ballad — a  poem 
which  will  he  remembered  and  loved  long 
after  more  ambitious  worka  arc  forgotten. 
For  there  is  la  the  brevity  and  compactness 
of  a  ballad  an  element  which  gives  it  a  far 
better  chance  of  longevity  than  more  elabo- 
rate productions.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
great  reason  why  the  most  widely  popular 

?oeroa — wo  do  not  say  the  greatest  poems, 
ut  the  poems  whioh  take  the  firmest  grip 
of  the  sympathies  and  the  memories  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  poems  with 
which,  in  the  popular  mind,  the  fame  even 
of  the  greatest  poets  is  most  closely  linked 
— are  ballad  poems.  Is  not '  Tam  o'  Sliaii- 
ter'  Buros's  masterpiece  f  And  'Tam  o' 
Sbanter '  is  an  incomparable  ballad,  a  power- 
ful dramatic  lyric.  Or  take  a  second  famous 
ride  ;  is  not  Oowper  known  and  admired  as 
the  author  of  '  John  Gilpin '  by  thonsanda 
who  Dcver  read  *  Expostulation,'  and  have 
only  dipped  into  '  The  Taak '  ?  And  '  John 
Gilpin '  is  essentially  a  ballad.  Or  take  a 
third  famous  nde  ;  how  many,  even  in  these 
days  of  '  light  and  sweetness,'  read,  or  read- 
ing understand  '  Sordello  '  t  Yet  who  does 
not  enjoy  and  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  '  Good  News  from  Giient'  ?  Take,  finally, 
tbe  case  of  the  Laureate,  <  In  Memoriam ' 
is  undoubtedly  a  groat  poem,  a  poem  which, 
of  its  kind,  stands  almost  alone,  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  is  stall, 
and  ia  hkely  to  remain,  Tennyson's  master- 
piece.    Yet  for  every  one  who  reads  and 
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cherishes  that  poem — and  they  are  not  few 
— there  are  hundreds  who  know  and  appre- 
ciate Tennyson  only  as  the  anthor  of  such 
simple  and  heart- touching  hallads  as  '  The 
Lord  of  Borteigb '  and  '  Lady  Clare.' 


Art.  n. — Modem  Scienltfic  Inqairy  and 
Beligiwi  Thought. 

(1.)  The  Slory  of  Ike  Sarth  and  .Van.  By 
J.  W.  Dawbon,  LL.D.,  F.R.8,  F.G.S.. 
Principal  and  Vice-Gbancellor  of  M'Oill 
University,  Montreal  Author  of  '  Ar- 
chaia,' '  Acadian  Geology,'  Ac.  Hodder 
and  Stonghton.     1873. 

(S.)  The  Hiffhtr  Miniilrtf  of  Natnre  view- 
ed in  the  Light  of  Modern  Sciente  and 
04  an  Aid  to  advanced  Chriilian  Philo- 
iophy.  By  John  R.  Leifchild,  A.M., 
Author  of  '  Our  Coal  Fields,'  '  Cornwall, 
its  Mines  and  Miners,'  &c  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1873. 

The  attitude  snstained  towards  each  other 
by  religion  and  science  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  that  of  an  armed  truce — a  truce 
which  is  indeed  broken  occasionally  by  a 
passage  of  nrraf  between  some  of  the  more 
eager  of  the  contending  hosts.  That  there 
is  very  much  to  favour  such  a  description  in 
— to  say  the  least— the  reticence  of  the  man 
of  science  towards  religioiu  thought,  and 
the  suspicion  with  which  he  in  torn  is  re- 
garded by  the  theologian,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
bat  it  is  equally,  true  that  there  are  not  a 
few  men  of  high  and  wide  culture  on  both 
sides — and  the  number  of  them  is  increasing 
— wbo,  above  the  mutual  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, anil  above  the  din  of  the  strife,  are 
able  to  discern  a  meeting-place  for  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  light  which  fall  on  cither 
side,  and  of  which  the  lesser  and  more  dog- 
matic minds  are  prone  to  think  that  the 
little  portion  they  possess,  is  the  whole  of 
the  asccrtmnable  and  tbc  known. 

It  is  probable  that  many  scientific  men 
have  aroused  the  suspicion  and  provoked 
the  hostility  of  the  opposite  side,  both  by 
this  reticence  on  religious  subjects,  and  also 
by  the  narrow  exclusiveness  with  which 
they  have  often  sought  t«  guard  the  realms  of 
science  from  the  intrusion  of  the  theologian. 
Mr.  Tyndall  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Mosely  on 
the  '  Miracles,'  affords  an  illustration  of  this. 
The  assumption  of  superiority  with  which 
the  theol(^ian  is  there  warned  off,  as  if  the 
region  of  science  were  a  sort  of  Tom  Tid 
dler's  ground,  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  sad  in  the  interests  of  truth  to  discern 
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the  undercurrent  of  intolerant  dogmatism 
which  underlies  all  such  assumption. 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  tlieologians  have  done  very 
much  to  provoke  not  only  the  hostility,  but 
what  is  worse,  the  contempt  of  scientific 
men  by  the  extravagant  and  grotesque  the- 
ories of  creation,  nature,  and  life,  which 
many  of  them  have  put  forth.  A  motley 
group  of  such  theories  may  be  seen  in  the 
chapter  on  '  The  Geology  of  the  Anti-Qeo- 
logists,'  contained  in  Hugh  Miller's  '  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,'  We  can  readily 
underetand  the  scorn  that  was  avoked  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
when  an  Archdeacon  of  the  English  Church 
gravely  aigued  that  the  various  races  of 
animals  had  descended  from  the  cherubim 
who  were  placed  to  guard  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise I  There  was  some  excuse  for  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's retort,  '  that  it  was  enough  to  malce 
one  think  that  the  first  theologian  was  Cain, 
and  Abel  the  first  man  of  science.*  It  b  to 
be  feared,  also,  that  scientific  men  arc  occa- 
sionally goaded  into  opposition  as  their 
speculations  and  researches  are  met  by  ana- 
thema instead  of  argument,  and  by  the 
charge  of  atheism,  which,  nilh  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  heaped  upon  them  and  their 
theories. 

Is  it  not  possible,  also,  that  the  estimate 
of  the  opposition  of  men  of  science  towards 
religion  may  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  f 
Wc  think  if  inquiry  were  made,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  are  as  many  of  them  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  number  who  could 
fairly  claim  to  rank  as  Christian  men  as 
there  are  of  lawyers,  historians,  litterateurs, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  people. 
Even  in  cases  where  indifierence  or  hostility 
to  the  claims  of  religion  is  manifested,  such 
indifference  or  hostility  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  chaiged  to  the  study  of  natural  science. 
In  many  cases  such  men  would  have  been 
'  nicht  Christen,^  as  Goethe  has  it,  if  they 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  science  at  all. 
Indeed,  they  may  be  snch  as  the  result  more 
of  their  eariy  training,  and  of  tbc  moral 
condition  of  their  lives,  than  of  tbc  nature 
of  their  studies.  Shall  we  be  forgiven  if, 
borrowing  a  simile  from  scientific  language, 
we  add  that  possibly  they  only  possess  in  a 
rudimentary  form  that  capacity  for  religion 
which,  however  it  may  have  come  to  the 
race  collectively,  is  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  instinct  of  the  fully- developed  indivi- 
dual. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
care,  labour,  and  desire  for  accuracy,  by 
means  of  which  the  stock  of  scientific  know- 
ledge now  possessed  has  been  obtained  by 
earnest  students   of   nature.     There    is    no 
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di^aieing  the  fact  tbat  tlie  bulk  of  the  con- 
clusions of  modem  science  rest  upon  nn 
almost  incredible  accnmnUtion  of  fucts  and 
observed  phenomena  ;  and  upon  an  amount 
of  persistent  inquiry  which  entitles  many  of 
the  inquirers  to  rank  as  ecientifie  martyrs. 
Take,  as  an  example  from  one  department 
of  science,  the  publication  of  the  Palieon- 
tt^raphical  Society  of  this  country.  This 
society  has  for  its  object,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, the  preparation  and  publishing  of 
writings  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  variety 
of  ancient  life  upon  the  earth.  It  has  now 
published  twenty-four  quarto  volumes,  which 
are  full  of  minute  deBoriptiona  of  nearly 
five  Uioasond  species  of  British  fossils,  m 
of  nbich  are  represented  in  upwards  of  one 
tbousand  plalee,  which  contain  over  twenty 
thousand  figures.  Of  the  way  in  which 
each  mont^i^ph  descriptive  of  the  remains 
of  some  particular  order  or  class  of  life  is 
compiled,  we  can  give  an  illustration.  We 
single  out  the  account  of  a  family  of  shell- 
fish. The  writer  starts  with  its  living  repre- 
sentatives, and  follows  the  history  back 
throughout  the  vast  periods  of  geologic 
time.  To  do  this  haa  taken  twenty-five 
years  of  the  author's  life ;  which  time  he 
haa  passed  chiefly  in  his  study,  examining — 
microscopically  for  the  most  part — the  hinge- 
lines,  strife,  and  shapes  of  the  shells  he 
describes,  together  with  the  muscular  im- 
jtressions  of  the  fish  which  once  lived  in 
them,  and  collating  the  British  examples 
with  specimens  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  has  drawn  with  his  own 
hands  some  three  hundred  quarto  plates, 
each  containing  fiftv  figures,  and  for  each 
of  these  figures  he  has  examined  at  least 
ten  specimens.  Of  the  many  explorers  and 
collectora  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
such  a  mass  of  materials,  who  have  wandered 
solitarily  amidst  the  tombs  of  ancient  life, 
we  will  not  now  speak.  Their  labour  must 
have  been  very  great.  The  illustration  we 
have  given  is  but  one  of  many  which  might 
be  drawn  from  eveir  department  of  science  ; 
and  it  .will  bo  admitted  that  the  results  of 
such  patient  and  self-sacrificing  inquiry  are 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  and  consideration 
we  can  give.  This  we  readily  yield,  and  we 
would  fwve  it  well  understood  that  it  ia  in 
no  hostile  spirit  we  now  proceed  to  point 
out  what,  to  us,  seem  to  be  some  defects  in 
the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  scientific  in- 
quiiy  is  sometimes  pursued. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
scientific  literature,  especially  its  periodical 
literature,  to  discover  that,  admirably  adapt- 
ed as  many  scientists  are  for  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  details,  a  large  proportion  of 
tiiem,  from  deficiency  in  natural  power,  as 


well  as  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  liberal 
early  culture,  are  incompetent  for  the  higher 
work  of  the  generaliaation  of  facts.  To 
borrow  an  illustration  from  business  life, 
there  are  many  good  clerks  and  even  beads 
of  departments,  but  there  are  few  maater 
minds  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  ma- 
chinery, the  interdependence,  and  the  mu- 
tual relationship  of  the  numerous  and 
widely- diversified  ramifications  of  the  bun- 
neas.  If  a  man  wishes  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  a 
country,  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  be  ever 
threadmg  its  valleys  and  ravines.  Now 
and  then  he  must  take  a  long  breath,  and 
ascend  high  table-lands  and  mountain  peaka. 
Waiting  patiently  until  the  clouds  have  dis- 
persed and  the  mists  have  cleared  away,  he 
must  note  well  the  grand  outline  of  the 
hills,  the  winding  of  the  valleys,  the  fer- 
stretching  plains,  the  distant  sea,  and  the 
far  off  dim  meeting-place  of  earth  and  sky. 
In  scientific  inquiry  all  this  has  been  too 
often  forgotten.  ITie  tendency  to  theorize 
haa  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  know- 
ledge of  facts;  and  as  in  other  lines  of 
thought  so  in  this,  men  are  dogmatic  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lack  of  culture  and  power 
of  generalization. 

Then  it  baa  often  seemed  to  us  that 
there  is  among  scientific  men  a  good  deal  of 
what  Oarlyle,  in  reference  to  another  sub- 
ject, has  called  in  German  fashion  tchwar- 
tnerei,  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  foUow-my- 
leader.  A  new  idea  is  started,  a  theory 
launched,  for  example,  by  a  favourite  au- 
thor. Attracted  by  its  novelty  or  daring,  it 
finds  a  few  zealons  partisans,  who  write  it 
up,  who  iterate  and  reiterate  it,  who  soon 
assume  it  to  be  quite  true,  and  forthwith 
proceed  to  make  it  the  base  of  further  in- 
quiries ;  and  as,  whether  derived  from  them 
or  not,  we  are  largely  possessed  of  that 
imitative  faculty  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  apes,  they  find  many  imitators  and  fol- 
lowers. Increasing  in  numbers  and  impor- 
tance, they  begin  to  look  down  with  some 
degree  of  contempt  on  those  who  hesitate 
to  accept  their  conclasions,  and  who  demand 
further  evidence.  The  acceptance  of  the 
theory  really  becomes  quite  as  much  a  test 
of  scientific  respectability,  as  tbat  of  the 
latest  style  of  dress  is  of  the  necessary  qua- 
lification to  be  admitted  into  fashionable 
society, 

Much,  too,  as  scientific  men  affect  to  de- 
spise the  influence  of  anthority  or  tradition 
in  other  matters,  we  nevertheless  find  them 
in  tbeir  own  dombin  too  frequently  guilty 
of  bowing  down  to  these.  For  example, 
how  frequently  do  we  meet  in  scientific 
books  with  such  eipressions  aa  these,  '  My 
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learned  and  distinguished  fnend,  Sir  A.  B., 
infonnB  me,'  or,  '  It  is  stated  by  C,  D.,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  authority  on  thU  subject,' 
or,  'If  it  be  as  Herr  von  R  or  M.  de  F.,  the 
eminent  German  or  French  naturaliat,  says, 
then  Biich  and  such  consequences  follow.' 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  sufficient  care  is 
not  always  taken  by  scientific  inquirers  to 
verify  these  statements  of  their  friends,  or 
to  inquire  nhether  the  accuracy  of  the 
recorded  facts  has  ever  been  imputed.  If 
space  permitted,  we  could  adduce  numerous 
examples  of  the  assertion  and  re-assertion, 
as  accepted  facts,  of  obscrratioDS  whose 
error  and  worthlessness  as  scientific  data  had 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 
These  are  some  of  the  defects  of  scientific 
reasoning ;  there  are  others  which  we  shall 
notice  before  we  have  done. 

Turning  now  to  the  books  whose  titles 
impear  at  tlio  head  of  this  paper  we  find 
that  Mr,  Dawson,  ttie  author  of  '  The  Story 
of  the  Earth  and  Man,'  possefises  to  the  full 
the  qualities  essential  to  the  able  generalizer 
of  facts.  Those  who  move  within  scientific 
circles  need  not  be  told  that  he  has  been  an 
iadefatigable  worker  in  several  portions  of 
the  geologic  field.  Of  this  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  give  ample 
proof.  We  mention,  as  examples  of  the 
linportance  of  these,  his  description — the 
first  given — of  the  Bozoon  Canadensit,  the 
^gantic  form  of  early  life  found  not  many 
years  i^o  in  the  Lawrentian  rocks  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  his  paper  on  the  '  Devonian  Flora 
of  Nova  Scotia  as  illustrating  the  conditions 
of  the  Deposition  of  Ck>a]?  Outside  tbig 
circle  he  is  known  by  his  books  'Archaia' 
and  'Acadian  Geology.'  Mr.  Dawson  is 
also  known  as  an  origin^  observer  and  dis- 
coverer in  geological  science.  As  he  remarks, 
somewhat  ^ologetically, — 

'  He  has  named  and  described  the  oldeat 
known  animal.  He  has  also  described  the 
oldest  true  exi^n,  and  the  oldest  pine  tree. 
He  was  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  the 
oldest  land  snails,  and  found  the  oldest  milli- 
pedes. He  has  just  dencHbod  the  oldest  bitu- 
minous bed  composed  of  spore  caseis,  and 
he  claims  that  his  genus  ffylentrmiu  includes 
the  oldest  animals  which  have  a  fair  claim  (o 
be  considered  reptiles.'— Pp.  HO,  160. 
The  discrimination  and  philosophical  acu- 
men of  the  author  are  seen,  among  many 
other  examples,  in  the  lucid  way  in  which 
hs  describes  the  part  which  land-ice,  ice- 
bergs, and  river  action  have  played  in  the 
deposition  of  the  loose  stony  covering  of 
the  earth  known  as  drift  'The  manner  in 
which  he  does  this,  and  indicates  the  signs 
by  means  of  which  the  work  performed  by 


these  several  agents  may  be  determiDcd, 
contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  many  geo- 
logists, who,  with  the  dogmatism  vrhich  is 
thu  sure  indication  of  limitation  of  vision, 
assign  the  whole  phenomenon  to  one  cause 
alone. 

'The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man'  is 
therefore  written  by  a  master-hand.  The 
telling  of  it  combines  exactness  of  F^cienco 
with  intelligibility  of  description.  We  mis.i 
indeed  the  im^nalive  flights  and  numerous 
literary  references  of  the  popular  books  of 
Hugh  Miller ;  but  with  less  of  rhetoric  we 
get  more  science,  more  especial  knowledge 
of  each  of  the  geolt^c  eras;  and  these 
conveyed  with  a  precision,  yet  with  sufficient 
amplitude  of  language,  to  make  the  book 
interesting  to  a  reader  of  ordinary  culture. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  long  names  of 
fossils,  comparable  in  size  to  the  Saurians  of 
the  middle  and  the  Mammals  of  tlie  later 


easy  book  of  the  kind  scientific  men  are  apt 
to  despise,  but  an  honest  and  able  attempt 
to  convey  in  pure  English,  to  Englishmen  of 
average  intelligence,  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  history  of 

The  story  opens  with  the  incandescent 
mass,  which,  flung  off  from  another  planet 
or  coalescing  from  smaller  fragmeuta,  took 
its  shape  as  it  went  whirling  through  spa(^. 
Then  comes  the  cooling  of  its  surface ;  the 
ascending  vapour  condensing  into  rain  ;  the 
precipitation  of  salts  ;  then  we  arc  introduc- 
ed to  the  lirst  appearance  of  life,  and  we 
follow  both  the  increase  and  the  divergence 
of  the  stream  of  life  through  the  three  great 
geological  diviMons  of  time.  The  sub- 
divisions of  these  epochs,  as  marked  by 
groups  of  strata,  come  neit,  which,  as  se- 
parate formations,  the  author  describes  as 
fully  aa  the  limits  of  the  work  will  alloiv, 
together  with  the  varying  chemical,  climatic, 
and  atmospheric  conditions  of  each  ;  the 
rise,  growth,  and  decadence  of  certain  forms 
of  life,  with  the  perpetuation  of  others, 
through  succeeding  eras;  the  introduction 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life  as  the  earth 
became  fitted  to  receive  them  ;  all  this  and 
much  more  is  told,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
manner  that  combines  exactness  of  science 
with  succinctness  and  intelligibility  of  de- 
scription to  readers  of  ordinary  culture. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  Mr.  Daivson 
sums  up  the  teaching  of  tho  whob  story  in 
its  bearing  on  two  at  least  of  the  questions 
which  of  late  have  been  prominently  before 
men's  minds ;  namely,  the  mode  of  the 
origin  of  species,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race.    On  the  first  of  these  quesfiou 
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Mr.  Dawson  joins  issue  from  tlie  bcj^nning 
\Tith  the  theoiy  of  the  variation  of  species, 
and  of  the  wider  divei^enciea  of  life  by 
meana  of  nntural  eelectioo  as  propounded 
by  Mr.  Darwin.  From  the  position  the 
former  holds  in  the  scientific  world,  it  will  at 
once  be  felt  that  his  arguments  are  worthy 
of  attention.  It  ia  too  much  the  fashion  of 
Bnpportcrs  of  the  theory  in  question  to 
BBsumo  its  general  acceptance  by  all  scienti- 
fic mcD  wortiiy  of  the  name.  It  will  not  do 
any  longer,  however,  to  ignore  the  criticisms, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  the  direct  con- 
tradictions of  the  theory  urged  by  such  men 
as  Baminde,  Agassi^  Owen,  Thomson,  Phil- 
lips, Pritchard,  the  Doke  of  Argyll,  and 
Dawson,  together  with  the  late  Sir  John 
Herschell  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  men 
of  like  wide  culture  and  acientific  eminence. 
The  time  has  come,  and  it  ought  to  have 
come  before,  when  such  criticisms  should 
be  met  by  fair  ai^ument,  and  not  by  con- 
temptuous silence,  misconception,  and  de- 
clamation. 

We  need  hardly  sny  that  Mr.  Dawson 
ai^ues  the  question  with  fairness  and  can- 
dour, and  with  that  respect  for  Mr,  Darwin 
which  that  gentleman's  position  and  acquire- 
ments deserve. 

Jlr.  Dawson  even  goes  so  far  as  to  enu- 
merate many  of  the  examples,  afforded  by 
ancient  orders  of  life,  of  a  combination  of 
form  in  the  same  individual,  and  an  ap- 
parent subsequent  divergence  to  separate 
classes  of  oi^nism.  We  are  reminded  for 
example  of  the  corals  of  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian times,  which  bore  within  themselves 
resemblances  to  two  very  different  classes 
which, inhabit  modem  seas;  of  the  Ortho- 
ceratites  which  reached  their  largest  deve- 
lopment in  the  Carboniferous  period,  and 
were  at  once  nantili  and  cuttle  fish ;  of  the 
fiigillariiB  of  the  coal  flora,  which  were  pines 
and  dab  mosses  in  one  ;  and  of  the  Arche- 
gosaums  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  which, 
while  having  affinity  with  the  old  ganoid 
fishes,  were  still  possessed  of  true  lungs  and 
feet;  and  from  which  ascended  and  diverg- 
ed two  lines  of  progress,  one  leading  to 
gigantic  crocodile  animals,  and  the  other 
leading  to  small  and  delicate  lizard-like 
qtecies. 

Once  only,  when  apparently  annoyed  at 
the  air  of  superiority  displayed  by  the  more 
ardent  supporters  of  Mr.  Darn'tn's  scheme, 
and  appalled  by  the  blank  atheism'  which  to 
his  mind  seems  to  he  the  only  legitimate 
oatcome  of  the  theory,  does  the  author  in- 
dulge in  any  ebullition  of  feeling.  The 
fear  of  this  atheistic  tendency  is  present 
also  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Le'ifchild,  with 
regard  to  both  this  and  other  theones  which 
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he  passes  under  review.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  both  of  them  are  mistalten.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  to 
charge  any  theory  with  atheism  as  its  only 
legitimate  result  It  may  be  that  blank 
atheism  is  not  the  only  possible  result  of 
the  theory  of  evolution ;  but  onlj'  one 
among  others  equally  possible,  aocorciing  to 
the  light,  the  mood,  and  the  bias  of  those 
who  look  at  it  Indeed,  the  impressioB 
does  not  seem  to  be  permanent  on  the  mind 
of  either  Mr.  Dawson  or  Mr.  Leifchild,  for 
the  former  elsewhere  argues  that  the  theory 
itself  demands  an  intelligent  author,  and 
the  latter  that  evolution  impUes  an  evolver. 
Besides,  the  neces^ty  of  a  secondary  crea- 
tive law  is  admitted  by  both  authors,  and 
by  most  of  the  writers  we  have  named  at 
taking  exception  to  the  theory.     Professor 

'  The  generaliulions  based  upon  a  rigorous 
and  extlnsive  obiierTation  of  facts,  which  have 
impressed  me  with  a  conviction  of  a  conlinu- 
ously  operative  secondary  creational  power 
originating  the  succession  of  species,  are  the 
following :  that  of  irrelative  or  v^etative  re- 
petition ;  that  of  unity  of  plan  as  demonstrated 
in  the  articulate  and  vertebrate  typos  of  orga- 
nization i  the  factd  of  congenital  varieties  ;  the 
phenomena  of  parthenogenesis;  the  analogies 
of  transitory  embryonal  stages  in  a  higher 
animal  to  the  mature  forms  of  lower  animals ; 
the  great  paleontolc^cal  fact  of  the  successive 
coming  in  of  now  species  from  the  period  of 
the  oldest  deposit  in  which  organic  remains 
have  been  found,  such  species  being  limited  in 
time  and  never  reappearing  after  dying  out; 
the  many  instances  of  retention  of  structures 
in  palffiozoic  species,  which  are  embyronal  and 
transitory  in  later  species  of  the  same  order  or 
class ;  the  progressive  departure  front  a  gene- 
ral to  a  special  type  as  exempliSed  in  the  series 
of  species  from  their  first  introduction  to  the 
present  time.' 

Mr.  Owen  truly  adds : — 

"The  inductive  demonstration  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  operation  of  such  secondary  con- 
tinuously operative  species  producing  force, 
will  henceforth  be  the  great  aim  of  the  natural- 
ist'— '  Palteontology,'  p.  144. 
"  To  the  same  effect  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
after  showing  the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
species,  writes: — 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  asked  whether 
I  believe  that  every  separate  species  has  been 
a  separate  creation,  not  bom,  but  so)Ktrately 
nukie,  I  must  answer  that  t  do  not  believe  it 
I  think  the  facts  do  suggest  to  the  mind  the 
working  of  some  creative  law  almost  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  convince  us  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  nature,  or  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  does  its  glorious  work.' — *  Keign  of 
Law,'  p.  219. 
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So  also  Mr.  Dawson  : — 

'What,  then,  is  the  actual  statenieDt  of  the 
tiieorj  of  creation,  as  it  may  be  held  b/  a  mo- 
dem maD  of  science  ?  Simplj  this,  that  all 
tfainga  have  been  produced  \ij  the  Buprems 
creative  will  acting  directlj,  or  throu^  the 
.agency  of  forces  and  materials  of  His  own 
production.  Thin  theorj  does  not  necessarily 
afflrm  that  creation  is  miraculous  in  the  sense 
of  being  contrary  to,  or  subversive  of  law ; 
law  and  order  are  as  applicable  to  creation  as 
any  other  progress  ...  It  does  not  imply  that 
all  kinds  of  creation  are  alike.  There  may  be 
higher  and  lower  kinds  .  .  .  Created  things, 
aniens  absolutely  unchangeable  must  be  m(H*e 
or  less  modified  by  influences  from  within  and 
vithout,  and  derivation  or  evolution  may  ac- 
count for  certain  subordinate  changes  already 
made.' — pp.  340-1. 

Mr.  Lcifchild  also  admits  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  may  include  creatJou — we  wonld 
rather  say  that  creation  includes  evolution. 
We  might  multiply  quotations  to  thg  same 
effect,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show — first, 
that  Mr.  Darwin  both  misunderstands  and 
misrepresents  his  opponents  when  he  chai^^es 
npon  them  the  belief  in  the  miracalous  in- 
terference which  the  separate  creation  of 
each  species  wonld  necessitate,  and  asks : 
*  Do  they  really  believe  that  at  inuumeniblc 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  certain  ele- 
mental atoms  have  been  commanded  to 
flash  into  living  tissues  T 

Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  others,  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  irreligious  tendency  of 
their  viewi>.  The  former  asserts  that  there 
is  a  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life  with  its 
several  powers  having  be6n  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms,' 
or  into  one ;  and  that  while  this  planet  has 
gone  cycling  on,  according  to  the  fixed  laws 
of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  end- 
less forms  most  beautiful  and  wonderful 
have  been  and  are  being  evolved.'  With 
the  latter  it  is  simply  a  question  of  how  the 
Creator  has  worked  The  quotations  ad- 
duced, therefore,  serve  to  show  us,  secondly, 
that  between  those  who  hold  various  and 
even  opposite  viens  of  creation,  but  who 
acknowledge  in  common  the  necessity  of  a 
Creator,  the  controversy  resolves  itself  into 
fin  inquiry  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  influ- 
ence which  the  power  of  evolution  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  diversification  of  the  forms 
of  life  upon  earth ;  whether  it  bas  been  the 
only,  the  chief  cause,  or,  as  we  think,  only 
one,  and  that  a  subsidiary  one,  of  many 
causes  which  have  been  at  work,  and  one 
which  has  had  more  r^rd  towards  the 
preservation  of  species  than  to  the  method 
of  their  origin.  These  questions  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  facts  of  the  case  as  far 
aa  we  know  them. 


There  is  Dothing  in  the  theory  of  secon- 
dary creation  by  means  of  taw,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  supreme  Will,  which  should 
be  offensive  to  an  intelligent  Christian  mind. 
'Die  principle  is  an  accepted  one  in  spiritual 
things.  That  God  works  by  means  is  a 
common    expression.       That    He    answcra 

Erayer,  recreates,  guides  and  sanctifies 
uman  souls ;  that  believers  may  be  co- 
workers with  God ;  that  even  by  the  help  of 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  God  will  con- 
found the  things  that  are  mighty ;  that  it  is 
to  be  through  me  active  co-operation  of  His 
Church  that  His  kingdom  over  men  is  to 
become  universal — all  this  is  most  surely 
believed  by  us.  Why,  then,  should  there 
be  any  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
operation  of  similar  means  of  nature)  If 
God  works  best  in  the  higher  realms  of 
mind  in  this  way,  it  is  nut  probable  that  in 
the  lower  realms  of  body  and  matter  the 
same  methods  of  renewing  and  fitting  His 
creatures  for  dificrent  and  higher  modes  of 
life  will  be  found  in  operation  ! 

Before  we  state,  bnefly,  our  objections  to 
the  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  moans 
of  natural  selection,  we  should  like  to  at- 
tempt to  show  that,  supposing  the  theory 
were  home  out  by  a  careful  indoction  of 
facts,  we  do  not  see  why,  on  religious 
grounds,  it  may  not  be  accepted  by  even 
orthodox  Christians.  To  us  it  appears  that,' 
accepting  it,  there  is  equal,  perhaps  more, 
need  for  a  premeditated  plan  of  action  ;  for 
the  same  far-reaching  foresight  which  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning ;  for  the  same 
constant  superintendence,  and  for  as  nice 
an  adjuKtment  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  of 
all  to  the  varying  external  conditions  of  na- 
ture, as  there  woald  be  if  from  inorganic  or 
dead  matter  the  Creator  made  entirely  new 
forms.  In  Mr,  Darwin's  idea  we  see  the 
Author  of  nature  advancing  life-forms  al- 
ready in  existence  another  step.  In  the 
commonly  accepted  one  we  behold  Him 
creating  from  dead  matter  new  forma  in  ad- 
vance of,  and  in  addition  to  the  old.  Or 
the  difference  is  simply  between  taking  dead 
matter  and  giving  to  it  a  particular  shape 
and  form  of  lite,  with  powers  in  advance  of 
some  similarly,  previously  existing  form, 
and  taking  matter  already  endowed  with  life 
and  certam  capabilities,  and  giving  to  that 
a  more  highly  finished  structure,  with 
powers  in  advance  of  the  old.  The  last 
plan  is  something  more  than  improving  the 
old,  or  allowing  the  old  to  improve  itself. 
There  is,  first,  tne  calling  into  existence  the 
new  conditions  of  nature,  with  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  to  nourish  the  new  phases  of 
life,  and,  next,  there  is  the  next  wise  re-ar- 
raogement  at  just  the  right  time  of  existing 
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parte  of  a  liviii);  thing,  or  the  addition  of 
new.  Thas  the  body  of  Adam  as  the  head 
of  the  present  haman  race  would  be  as  much 
created  by  its  Maker  froiji  the  dust  of  the 
earth — as  indeed  the  human  body  is  created 
day  by  day — if  it  were  adapted  to  higher 
life  from  dust  already  put  into  an  organic 
form,  sa^,  if  we  will,  a  lower  kind  of  man, 
or  even  an  ape,  as  if  the  Almighty  had 
taken  dust  which,  if  such  a  thing  be  con- 
ceivable, had  never  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  sentient  being,  and  moulded  that 
for  the  firEt  time  into  human  shape.  On 
the  precise  mode  of  creation  the  Scriptares 
are  silent,  but  in  either  case  the  fact  re- 

Furtlier,  we  think  it  noald  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  in  the  former  theory,  resemblan- 
ces to,  and  confirmations  of  certain  beliefs 
which  in  some  shape  or  other  have  hitherto 
been  held  by  Christian  men.  For  example, 
'  take  the  admitted  teudency  of  plants  and 
animals  to  revert  to  their  original  stock,  if 
the  training  and  cultivation  which  have  im- 
proved them  be  withdrawn.  la  there  not 
some  analogy  between  this  and  that  ten- 
dency in  man  when  left  to  himself  to  be- 
come of  the  earth  earthy,  and  to  submit  his 
higher  nature  to  the  dominion  of  those 
fieshly  appetites  and  passions  which  on  this 
theory  he  inherits  from  the  creatures  below 
him,  and  which  on  any  theory  he  hait  in 
common  with  them!  We  may  call  this 
tendency  by  what  name  we  please,  but 
it  looks  under  any  name  very  like  what 
theologians  call  original  sin.  Or  if  we  re- 
gard sin  as  coming  with  the  accession  of 
knowledge,  we  may  see  how  this  idea  may 
not  he  inconsistent  with  that  of  man's  pro- 
gression upwards  from  the  brute  ;  for  sup- 
posing the  brute  or  savj^c  state  (we  use 
this  word  in  a  limited  sense)  to  have  been 
man's  original  condition,  we  see  how  in 
that  case  man  has  sinned  against  the  laws 
of  his  animal  being ;  has  been  false  to  the 
instincts  of  his  animal  nature.  As  an  ape 
he  loved  his  young,  and  would  have  impe- 
rilled his  life  for  their  safety,  but  with  the 
accession  of  knowledge  he  kills  his  children, 
buries  them  alive,  hums  them,  and  throws 
tfaeiii  into  the  sea.  As  an  ape  he  was  the 
hqsband  of  one  wife,  but  when  he  developes 
into  a  man,  the  number  of  his  wives  is  often 
only  limited  by  the  extent  of  his  wealth  and 
the  strength  of  his  desires.  We  might  pro- 
ceed with  this  contrast,  bat  we  forbear. 
Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to  show 
that  from  two  opposite  points  of  view  man 
is  on  the  natural  selection  theory  in  a  state 
of  sin,  on  the  one  side  liable  to  have  his 
higher  nature  swamped  by  animal  instincts 
and  passions,  and  on  the  other  with  a  de- 


ranged will  perverting  the  finer  instincts  of 
bis  animal  nature,  or  pampering  the  remain- 
der to  such  an  inordinate  degree  as  to  in- 
duce personally  physical  decay,  and  gradu- 
ally degradation  and  ruin.  There  is  also  in 
the  theory  that  which,  after  all,  as  it  has 
been  well  put,  is  selection  by  an  intelligent 
will,  by  means  of  which  creatures  oest 
adapted  for  it  are  called  up  into  a  higher 
hfe,  and  to  play  a  'more  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  something  analogous 
to  that  process  of  selection  by  which  some 
from  among  human  souls  are  called  tu  be 
sainte  and  co-workers  with  God  for  the 
advancemeitt  of  the  human  race — one  as- 
pect of  the  doctrine  of  personal  election. 
May  we  not  also,  from  the  theoiy,  derive 
confirmation  of  that  doctrine  of  a  special 
Providence  to  which  men's  hearts  cHng  in 
their  deepest  needs  !  For  if  we  beheve  in 
a  Care  or  Bias,  call  it  what  we  will,  that 
tones  and  shades  the  coloring  of  an  insect's 
wings  to  the  surrounding  foliage  for  the 
creature's  safety,  and  that  thickens  the  shell 
of  the  mollusk  when  it  becomes  exposed  to 
a  rougher  sea;  surely  we  must  walk  by  the 
same  mle  and  mind  the  same  thing  when 
we  ascend  to  the  higher  regions  of  life, 
where  it  is  bnt  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
adaptive  power  will  be  most  manifest,  and 
infer  that  the  same  Care,  Bias,  or  Power, 
BO  far  from  presenting  an  aspect  of  icy  in- 
difference towards  its  intelligent  creatures, 
will  regard  them  with  an  amount  of  interest 
at  least  equal  to  that  with  which  it  regards 
the  soulless  creation  below  them.  If  the 
'  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God,' 
surely  the  living  God  will  not  be  deaf  to 
the  cry. 

AH  this  is  true,  supposing  the  theory  to 
be  true  and  really  borne  out  by  the  observed 
facts  and  phenomena  of  nature.  But  our 
deliberate  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  proven  ; 
that,  however  interesting  and  beantifully  put 
the  illustrations  given  in  the  books  of  its 
originators  and  supporters  may  be,  they  may, 
treated  by  equally  skilful  hands,  be  made  to 
lead  to  very  different  results.  The  evidence 
is  accumulative,  but  not  acuminative.  Ths 
streams  are  parallel,  not  convergent  towards 
proof.  When  applied  to  the  great«r  di- 
vei^encies  found  among  the  higher  types  of 
life  the  theory  altogether  fails.  Even  in  the 
lesser  differences  where  variation  by  means 
of  natural  selection  might  be  expected  to 
prevail,  there  are  multitudes  of  cases  that 
could  he  adduced  which  the  theory  totally 
fails  to  explain.  Take  aa  examples  the  dif- 
ferences between  humming  birds,  so  well 
put  by  the  Dake  of  Ai^ll,  and  the  still 
more  ancient  example  of  the  Trilobites  of 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  seas,  which,  ac- 
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cordio^  to  the  investigatioDK  of  M.  Barrande, 
altogether  mistook  their  vocadoD,  accordinir 
to  this  theory,  and  missed  what  was  best  for 
themselves,  iiDtJl  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
perpetnate  their  existence  hj  improving 
their  tails.  Then  the  theory  of  evolution 
fuls  to  bridge  over  the  g^ts  which  yawn 
between  living  and  dead  matter  ;  between 
vegetable  and  aDimal  life  ;  between  instinct 
and  reason  ;  between  brute  impnlses  and 
mora]  feelings  ;  and,  as  far  as  positive  evi- 
dence goes,  between  one  genus  and  an- 
other. The  fact,  too,  remains  that  the 
theory  receives  little  countenance  from 
geologic  evidence.  We  know  it  is  argued 
that  that  evidence  ia  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete— granWd  ;  but  surely,  just  as  a  hand- 
ful of  com,  taken  at  haphazard  out  of  a  bag 
which  had  been  previoudy  well  shaken,  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  bulk,  so  ought  the  evi- 
dence preserved  after  all  the  shakings  this 
earth  has  undergone,  to  be  a  fur  sample  of 
^le  remainder.  Besides,  the  evidence  is  not 
so  fragmentary.  Mr.  Ramsay  some  years  since 
pointed  out  the  great  breaks  there  were  in 
the  continuity  of  strata ;  but  several  of  these, 
as,  for  example,  the  breaks  between  the  Con! 
measures  and  the  Permian,  between  the 
Pcimian  and  the  Trias,  and  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Lias,  have  since  then  been 
more  or  less  bridged  over  ;  yet  still  the  evi- 
dence is  as  unfavourable  as  before.  Then 
there  are  strata  which  certainly  took  long 
enough  in  forming  to  contain  among  their 
entombed  organizations,  examples  of  the 
gradual  alteration  of  species  throughout  a 
lengthened  period  of  time.  We  write  sut- 
surrounded  by  a  la^o  series  of  fossils,  which 
during  many  years  have  been  collected  from 
one  of  these  formations,  which  is  at  least  eight 
thousand  feet  in  thickness  ;  hut  we  fail  to 
discover,  though  we  have  carefully  sought 
for  them,  any  such  transitional  form^  As 
applied  to  the  evolution  of  man  from  an  ape 
the  thecfty  fails  moat  of  all,  because  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  nature,  and  the  specific 
advance,  if  advance  it  can  be  called,  of  man, 
do  not  accord.  His  bodily  strength  and  ani- 
ma!  instincts  failed,  before  his  superiority 
of  mind  was  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  very  agency  too  by  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  evolved — the  extreme  cold  ; 
the  precarionsnoss  of  existence  to  the  very 
verge  of  starvation ;  the  hand  to  hand 
stru^Ie  with  death  and  all  its  attendant  cir- 
eumfitanccs — arc,  as  we  know,  subversive  of 
all  the  higher  properties  of  his  nature. 
This  phase  of  the  aigument  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Leifchild  als(>  ai^uea 
the  question  temperately  and  well.  Even 
Mr,  Wallace,  the  eo-expounder  with  Mr. 
Darwin  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  admits 
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the  inapplicability  of  it  in  the  case  of  man. 
Nor  does  the  latter  bridge  over  the  difficulty 
by  calling  to  bis  tiA  the  newer  theory  of 
'sexual  selection,*  because  we  think  it  can 
be  well  shown  that,  both  in  Ihe  end  to  be 
achieved,  and  in  the  means  of  its  achieve- 
ment, the  two  theories  would  be  antagooia- 
tic  rather  than  mutually  helpful. 

On  one  important  point  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr. 
W^allace,  and  others,  while  admitting  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  intelligent  Creator,  are  clearly 
at  fault ;  it  is  this  :  we  think  it  is  as  un- 
phitosophical,  as  it  is  untrue  to  all  analogies 
of  mind  and  nature  generally,  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  energy,  the  wisdom,  lire 
benevolence,  and  other  attributes  of  a  Crea- 
tor to  the  act  of  first  starting  the  earth  on 
its  way ;  and  to  suppose  that  with  that  one 
grand  effort,  even  allowing  it  sufficient  in 
plan  and  force  for  all  time,  creative  force, 
and  creative  regard  for  the  work  produced, 
exhausted  theniselvea,  and  that  the  Creator 
remained  ever  after  indifferent  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  His  own  plans,  and  the  working  out 
of  His  own  problems.  Men  at  least  do  not 
act  in  this  way.  The  more  perfect  the 
mechanism,  the  more  wonderful  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  more  beautiful  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man's  mind,  the  more  constant  is 
the  communication  between  it  and  the  mind 
of  the  oonceiver  or  producer.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  it  to  be 
otherwise,  and  we  do  not  see  why  on  any 
ground  it  should  be  otherwise  in  the  great  plan 
of  nature.  W^ithoQt  arguing  for  the  incessaDt 
interference  of  which  Mr. Wallace  speaks,  wo 
hold  that  the  psalmist  was  right  in  saying 
that  God  still  visits  the  earth,  and  we  buUeve 
that  we  arc  reasonable  in  maintaining  that 
iference  of  Infinite  Mind  still  en- 
circles, and  is  in  ordinary  contact  with  the 
sphere  of  its  earthly  operations,  and  is  not 
separated  from  it  by  an  intervening  belt  of 

acuous  indifference. 
The    controversy   becomes   more   serious 

ben  it  lies  between  those  who  agree  in  the 
recognition  of  a  necessary  Creator,  and  those 
who  either  deem  that  matter  is  potent  enougli 
in  and  of  itself  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  results  we  see  around  us,  and  of  which 
form  a  part,  or  who  stand  content  on  the 
verge  of  the  seen  and  the  known,  and  say  it 
is  enough,  what  matters  it  to  us  what  lies 
beyond  I  Or  if  it  does  it  is  all  'unknowable 
and  unknown,'  as,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  maintains.  But  surely 
it  is  not  for  any  man  to  stop  the  .way,  and 
say  to  his  fellow-man,  '  Go  no  further  because 
I  am  satisfied,  or  because  the  landmarks  we 
have  followed  hitherto  now  fail  us,  and  the 
m  beyond  is  dim  and  shadowy.'  If 
ascend  a  mountainous  region    by  fol- 
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lowing  a  stream  Id  a  valley  to  its  sonrce, 
shall  find  that  at  first  the  road  is  ^ood  and 
wetl-dcfined,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
hedges,  and  higher  up  by  dry  stone  walls. 
But  little  by  little  thu  walls  disappear  until 
we  find  ourselves  ou  the  open  mountain. 
Here,  too,  for  a  while  the  path  is  well  marked, 
but  pradually  it  narrows,  subdivides, 
dwindlea  away  into  little  more  than  a  eheep- 
track.  Even  the  stream  at  out  sid 
to  bo  a  guide,  for  it  is  split  up  into 
rable  tiny  rilla  which  trickle  unseei 
the  heather  and  moss.  The  difficulty  of 
Guding  one's  way  is  also  often  increased  by 
the  mist  which  lies  spread  over  the  moun- 
tain moorlands.  Now  suppose  that,  at  such 
a  time,  a  doubting  brother  bad  said  to  us, 
Spencer-like,  '  Here  we  must  stop  ;  the  way- 
marbs  hare  ceased,  the  signs  by  which  we 
have  been  guided  so  far  are  left  behind,  and 
withal  the  region  is  dim  and  lonely  ; '  what 
should  we  have  done  !  Why,  like  him  who 
remembered  that  he  bad  a  key  in  his  boBom 
which  would  unlock  the  gate  of  Doubting 
Castle,  we 'should  have  taken  out  onr  pocket 
compass,  and  said  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  use  of  a  difTerent  kind  of  guide 
from  that  which  we  bad  used  before.  We 
should  also  have  compared  our  position  with 
the  ascents  and  explorations  made  by  others 
from  diffen^nt  points  towards  the  Earae  nnez- 
plored  region.  This,  it  will  he  admitted, 
wonld  have  been  the  only  sensible  course  to 
pursue.  Let  us  apply  the  illustration  to  the 
inquiry  before  us.  In  all  our  investiga- 
tions of  natural  phenomena,  whether  through 
time  or  space,  and  along  whatever  road  wn 
travel,  we  reach  at  last  a  region  where  the 
method  of  induction  from'  observed  facta 
Beems  to  fail.  In  astronomy  we  reach  at 
last  undefined  nebulse  ;  in  chemistry  we  can- 
not go  further 'than  the  simple  elements  of 
ipatter  ;  in  geology  we  stop  at  the  incandes- 
cent mass — itself  derived — of  which  the 
earth  was  made  ;  in  organic  structure  at 
the  few  primordial  forms  of  life,  or  we  are 
ultimately  checked  by  the  Foraminifera  and 
Protoplasm  of  Lawrcntian  seas.  It  is  not  a 
region  for  dogmatism.  It  is  not  for  the 
unbelieving  to  say  to  the  believing  man  of 
science,  '  Who  created  your  Creator  ! '  be- 
cause the  latter  could  at  once  retort '  Whence 
the  matter  you  endow  with  such  potentiaUty, 
and  whence  the  laws  to  which  you  give  the 
intelligence  of  a  law-giver?'  But  having  all 
Alike  reached  this  borderland,  the  question 
may  be  very  properly  asked,  which  is  now 
the  wisest  course  to  pursue ! '  To  say,  '  It  is 
enough  ;  we  neither  want  nor  care  to  know 
any  more  V  To  gaze  with  blank  stare  into 
the  gulph  of  the  unknown!  To  refuse  to 
proceed  further  because  we  have  to  take  up 
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a  new,  and  it  may  be,  more  subtle  and  difEi- 
cult  line  of  ai^iraent !  Or  to  ask  ourselves 
wl^ether  there  is  nothing  among  the  tbiugs 
we  see  and  know  and  feci  that  hears  resem- 
blance to,  and  that  gives  utterance  or  indica- 
tion, however  faint,  of  the  empyrean  which 
everywhere  and  always  bounds  this  visible 
Cosmos  ?  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  is  the  proper  course  to  pureue.  At 
least  this  is  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
hy  science  again  and  again,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  she  owes  the 
greater  part  of  her  discoveries  to  induction 
or  to  analogy ;  to  experiment  or  to  happy 
inspiration.  To  inquire  what  answer  can  De 
given  to  such  questionings  has  ever  been  the 
part  of  the  ablest  thinkers  among  men,  and 
to  such  an  inquiry  we  believe  every  man 
will  turn  according  as  his  nature  is  well  pro- 
portioned, and  according  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  training  that  he  has  received.  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  it  is  one  without 
interest  to  humanity.  Mr.  Huxley  would 
hardly,  we  think,  class  it  with  the  inquiries 
which  he  likens  to  that  concerning  'tne  po- 
litics of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.'  (We' 
heard  the  uselessness  of  some  scientific 
questionings  illustrated  by  the  same  simile 
before  it  was  used  by  that  gentleman.)  It 
certainly  becomes  of  importance  to  ns,  if  it 
at  all  helps  iis  to  conquer  self,  or  to  feel  that 
we  arc  not  working  alone,  that  there  is  hope 
somewhere  for  the  humanity  we  seek  to 
help ;  and  if  it  gives  us  |he  felt  companion- 
ship of  Him  who  is  the  personification  of  all 
that  is  orderly,  benevolent,  and  good ;  for 
in  following  this  inquiry  we  are  helped  by 
what  wo  must  persist  in  calling  the  best  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  and  by  all  the  high, 
holy,  generous  enthusiasm  that  has  ever  in- 
spired mankind.  This  is  an  element  of  the 
case  which  the  merely  scientific  man  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting,  but  one  which  bo  can- 
not forget  without  imperilling  the  full  disco- 
very of  the  truth  that  he  professes  to  seek. 
If  be  would  rightly  discern  the  relation 
his  own  studies  bear  to  the  religious  belief 
and  instincts  of  the  race,  he 

To  the  earnest  inquirer  many  answers 
will  be  suggested  to  the  question  we  have 
just  propounded;  and  the  reverent  seeker 
will  not  have  far  to  look  for  lines  of  thought 
which  help  to  connect  the  known  with  the 
unknown.  A  few  only  can  bo  indicated 
here.  We  may  begin  by  asking  the  further 
question.  Whether  is  most  in  accord  with 
all  else  that  we  know,  the  assumption  that 
the  force  we  call  mind,  intelligence,  or  any 
other  name,  which  is  able  to  comprehend 
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time  and  space,  and  which  can  regulate, 
check,  modify,  and  rearrange  the  other  forces 
of  nature,  is  simply  the  oiit^owth  of  other 
forces,  or  the  assumption  that  these  forces 
arc  the  well-arranged  products  and  servants 
of  mind !  The  answer  to  this  questiou  is 
that  the  only  force  known  to  ua  which  is 
able  to  understand,  to  monid,  to  arrest,  and 
to  shape  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  is 
an  intelligent  will.  That  power  wc  see  in  con- 
stant operation.  Wc  feel,  then,  that  we  arc 
not  departing  from  tlic  safe  path  of  analogy, 
or  even  of  deduction,  when  we  infer,  from 
the  observed  power  of  thought  and  will  to 
accomplish  the  rennit  we  see,  the  existence 
of  an  answering,  all-comprehending.  Infinite 
Will,  which  shapes  and  completes  the  vast 

flan  of  nature  originally  conceived  by  itself. 
t  is  long  since  the  onestion  was  asked, 
'  Canst  thou  by  scarcning  find  out  God, 
.canst  thon  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ! '  and  in  various  moods  the  nineteenth 
century  I'Cpeats  the  question.  Tlie  answer 
rcmuns,  '  to  perfection  we  cannot,'  but  the 
line  of  thought  we  are  pursuing  may  suggest 
to  us  some  attainable  knowledge  concerning 
Uim.  We  know  that  what  we  call  mind  or 
thought,  thongh  widely  spread  and  possess- 
ing  everywhere  much  in  common,  may  yet 
become  personal  and  have  locally  its  distinc- 
tive features.  May  not  the  infinite  mind  be 
the  personal  Godf  Must  it  not  belong  to 
the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  to  become, 
as  it  has  been  someivhere  expressed,  '  mani- 
fest in  time  and  visible  in  space'!  Wefnr- 
ther  know  that  mind,  though  widely  and 
variously  distributed,  has  many  points  of 
contact  and  means  of  intercommunication, 
and  therefore  we  think  it  right  to  infer  that 
between  the  mind  that  plana  and  the  mind 
that  partly  comprehends  and  helps  to  shape 
the  plan,  between  the  mind  that  controls  all 
and  the  mind  that  controls  a  part,  between 
the  mind  that  ordains  laws  and  the  minds 
which  are  able  to  perceive  the  righteousness 
and  beauty  of  the  laws  ordained,  there  must 
be  innumerable  points  of  contact  and  means 
of  communication.  It  is  also  reoaonabte  to 
snppose  tha£  the  communication  is  most  con- 
stant where  the  affinity  is  greatest  Tlie 
divine  Ordainer  of  law  must  be  in  closest 
contact  with  those  whose  lives  arc  lived 
most  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  He 
has  ordained.  '  If  any  man  will  do  His  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God.*  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  thoy  shall  see  God.'  We  do  not  know  of 
any  concluwons  which  are  more  in  accord 
with  true  scientific  induction  than  these ; 
and  we  might  eitend  the  inquiry  and  show 
the  bearing  of  the  inferences  upon  the  idea  of 
a  personal  God ;  the  communication  of  His 


will  to  mankind;  the  phice there  is  for  pray- 
er in  the  economy  of  nature ;  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality, and  other  kindred  subjects ;  but  wc 
E refer  that  our  readers  should  walk  with  Mr. 
eifchild  among  these  '  higher  ministries  of 
nature.'  Mr.  Lcifchtid  has  been  an  original 
observer  in  natural  science;  but  his  walk 
seems  for  many  years  past  to  have  lain  more 
among  the  literature  and  generalisations  of 
science,  and  its  practical  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life.  He  has  fairly  earn- 
ed a  title  to  be  heard  on  scientific  questions, 
especially  where  these  march  by  the  side  of 
human  beliefs.  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  title,  his  book  cavers  a  wider  range  of 
subjects,  and  is  therefore  less  special  in  its 
character  than  that  of  Mr.  Dawson.  The 
varisus  philosophies  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Comtc,  and  . 
others  are  passed  under  review,  and  then  wc 
are  introduced  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Wallace  with  the  inference  from 
them,  and  the  extensions  of  them  made  by 
Mr.  Ilerbert  Spencer.  In  the  concluding 
chapters  the  bearing  of  all  these  upon  ob- 
served facts,  and  upon  the  religious  beliefs 
and  hopes  of  the  race,  is  very  clearly  and 
earnestly  told.  Altogether  the  book  is  very 
eloquently  written.  The  chapter  on  'The 
Personal  God '  is  one  of  especial  beauty  and 

On  the  snbject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  hu- 
man race  Mr.  Leifchild  is  almost  silent,  but 
this  is  the  other  question  on  which  Mr. 
Dawson  joins  issue  with  some  of  the  specu- 
lations of  the  present  day.  lie  very  pro- 
perly notices  the  uncertain  character  of 
much  of  the  geological  evidence  upon  which 
a  high  antiquity  is  l)ascd  ;  depending  as  this 
docs  npon  tne  order  and  position  of  tlie  su- 
perficial deposits  of  'the  earth's  crust.  Most 
geologists  will  agree  with  ua  In  saying  that 
of  all  strata  these  are  the  most  diliictilt  to 
correlate  so  as  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions 
concerning  their  age.  We  read  of  undis- 
turbed deposits ;  but  we  have  seen  so  manv 
instances  of  re-deposited  boulder-clay,  which 
in  itself  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  the  original  deposit,  and  of  modem 
deposits  becoming  mixed  with  others  vastly 
more  ancient,  that  wc  receive  all  such  state- 
ments with  caution.  The  presence  of  the 
rcmainsof  extinct  animals  with  those  of  man 
no  more  of  Itself  proves  the  contempora- 
neousness of  the  existence  of  the  two,  than 
the  occasional  finding  of  a  cannon  ball 
among  the  tusks  and  bones  of  the  £Uphai 
primogenus,  which  arc  dredged  up  in  the 
German  Sea,  proves  the  manufacture  of  can- 
non halls  in  the  days  when  this  elephant 
with  his  companions  roamed  at  will  over  tho 
continuous  plain  of  Beldam  and  Norfolk. 
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Often,  too,  as  we  hare  read  Sir  Charles 
Lyeti's  ingeoious  and  elaborate  calculationa 
aa  to  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  peat  and 
lake  ijepositt,  we  have  felt  that  the  basis  of 
bis  computations  was  only  one  among  otbcrs 
equally  probable,  and  that  in  building  up 
his  favourite  hypothesis  he  omits  important 
elements  from  his  reckoning  by  leaving  out 
various  local  causes  which  act  at  times  with 
intensified  force  within  limited  areas.  We 
have  said  thus  much  in  order  to  show  the 
need  tlitre  is  for  the  absence  of  positivcness 
from  at  least  the  geological  side  of  the  rea- 
soning. At  the  fame  time  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that,  after  making  all  necessary  deduc- 
tioms  there  are  several  distinct  lines  of  in- 
vestigation relating  to  tiie  diversity  of  race, 
such  as  differences  in  colour  and  in  the  Ian- 
guf^re  of  mankind,  which  seem  as  if  they 
could  only  convci^  in  a  much  earlier  origin 
of  the  human  race  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  it.  Thoughtful  and  reverent  Biblical 
scholars,  as  well  as  men  of  science,  have  felt 
this.  To  some  of  them  the  conviction  has 
come  that  the  black  race  inhabited  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  long  before  the  advent  of 
Adam  as  the  head  of  the  higher  races,  and 
through  tbcm  of  all  mankind.  Among  th^ 
American  Indians  there  is  a  tradition  that 
the  GrQat  Spirit  had  three  sons ;  the  first 
born  was  a  black  man ;  the  second  a  red 
man ;  and  the  youngest,  who  was  destined 
to  conquer  or  absorb  the  children  of  the 
other  two,  a  white  man.  Without  attach- 
ing much  importance  to  this  tradition,  it 
may  be  fairly  urged  that  some  ground  is 
given  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  to  infer  the  existence  of 
an  earlier  race  of  men  and  women  with 
whom  the  newly-mnde  race  married  and  held 
communication.  Dr.  J.  I've  Smith,  whose 
name  will  be  received  in  these  pages  with 
the  respect  il  deserves,  foresaw  long  ^o  the 

Erobability  that  a  higher  antiquity  for  man- 
ind  would  be  necessitated,  and,  in  antici- 
pating some  such  theory  as  that  of  tbe  prior 
existence  of  an  inferior  race,  argued  on  that 
basis  for  the  unity  of  mankind  and  its  need 
of  a  Redeemer.  Jlia  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  his  bi-ok,  '  The  Relation 
between  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts 
<>f  Geological  Science.'  The  question  is  also 
very  reverently  and  ablyargned  in  'The  Ge- 
nesis of  the  Earth  and  Man,'  a  book  edited 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole.  The  subject  is  one  on 
which  we  can  afford  to  wait ;  weighing  and 
sifting  carefully,  meanwhile,  the  accumulat- 
ing evidence. 

If,  further,  we  reflect  that  history  fades 
away  into  myth  at  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  thonsand  years  from  the  prc- 
seut  time,  if  wo  think  of  all  that  has  been 
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accomplished  by  the  human  race  since  then, 
and  remember  that,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Septuagint,  a  period  as  long 
as  this  stretches  back  from  the  dawning  of 
history  to  the  recorded  advent  of  man ;. 
when  we  remember  also  that  tbe  first  man 
introduced  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a 
UAH  who  has  a  conception  of  God,  who 
knows  and  feels  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  whose  sons  built  cities,  and 
whose  grandsons  worked  in  brass  and  iron ; 
then,  whether  we  think  of  him  as  an  entire- 
ly new  creation  or  as  a  higher  development 
from  a  previously  existing  race,  we  need  not 
for  his  advent  antedate  the  Biblical  story ; 
nor  need  we,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concern- 
ed, trouble  oursehea  about  his  predecessors. 

In  addition  to  the  defects  in  scientific 
reasoning  already  alluded  to,  there  is,  as  it 
has  appeared  to  us,  a  tendency  on  tbe  part 
of  men  of  science,  when  arguing  for  the. 
constantly  uniform  operation  uf  natural  law, 
to  forget  two  things.  The  first  is  the  way 
in  which  the  laws  of  nature  arc  acted  upon, 
and  modified  by  each  other,  in  innumerable 
and  inconceivably  diverse  modes  of  opera- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  ways  in  which 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  infiueneed  by  that 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  both  in  their 
turn  by  the  application  of  muscular  force. 
The  second  is  that  intensification  of  force 
which,  without  our  accepting  the  old  idea  of 
univereal  cataclysms,  is  seen  repeatedly  in  th« 
violent  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  those 
recurring  periods  of  mental  activity  which 
arc  known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when 
humanity,  as  if  moved  by  a  mighty  impulse, 
makes  at  a  single  bound  the  progress  which 
ordinarily  it  would  have  taken  centuries  to 
accomplish.  Both  of  these  occur  at  uncer- 
tain periods,  but  yet  doubtless  happen  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  Divine  plun 
of  nature. 

Is  it  more  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  higher  types  of  life  may  have  bad  their 
origin  duringsimilarperiodsof  concentrated 
force,  than  to  suppose  that  such  types 
could  only  be  tbe  outgrowth  of  a  lengthened 
process?  Why  draw  so  lately  on  time  for 
what  force  can  accomplish,  and  for  what  we 
know  it  has  accomplished  f 

Then  in  this  power  of  modification  and 
in  these  concentrations  of  force  we  have,  we 
think,  plenty  of  scope — supposing  there  is 
need  for  them — for  those  occurrences  which 
— happening  but  rarely  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man experience — wo  call  miraculous ;  but 
which,  if  our  vision  could  embrace  a  sufii- 
cient  length  of  time,  we  should  see  falling 
into  their  place  in  the  plan  of  nature  as  truly 
as  variations  in  species  or  the  calling  into 
existence  of  new  forms  of  life.     All  we  ask 
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for  is  that  tho  Iniinitc  Will  should  not 
fettered  more  than  a.  Suite  will ;  tliat,  while 
the  latter  may  so  mould  the  forces  of  nature 
as  to  produce  widely  varying  results,  it  may 
be  possible,  when  one  comes  among  men  as 
Jesus  Christ  did,  claiming  to  be  to  them  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Father,  that  He 
should  assert  His  claim  to  be  received  as 
Buch,  not  only  by  the  exhibition  of  Divine 
rectitude  and  wisdom,  hut  also  by  tlie  dis- 
play of  Divine  power,  and  by  all  these 
working  together  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  the  Divine  benevolence. 

Indeed  these  principles  of  modification 
and  intensification  running  through  the  fixity 
of  separate  laws,  seem  necessary  for  the  soli- 
darity of  the  whole  fabric,  and  their  impor- 
tance becomes  more  apparent  as  we  reach 
tha  region  of  human  sius  and  human  striv- 
ings. If  this  be  true,  as  we  believe  and  feci 
it  is,  we  can  readily  see  how  for  mpn  Reek- 
ing foi^veness,  struggling  to  do  the  right 
but  often  failing  in  the  attempt,  there  needs 
a  woof  of  love  to  run  through  the  fixed  warp 
of  law.  That  modifying  principle,  wo 
think,  finds  its  highest  manifestation  to  men 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  great  need  for  a  thoughtful 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  for  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  it  docs  teach,  and 
what  men,  with  less  light  to  read  it  by, 
thought  that  it  taught.  If  we  would  only 
interpret  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  as  we  in- 
terpret psalms  and  prophecies,  liberally  and 
often  figuratively  ;  if  theologians  were  only 
williog  to  lake  as  much  -  liberty  with  it  as 
they  lio  with  other  parts  of  Scripture;  we 
need  never  fear  the  conflict  of  the  claims  of 
science  and  revelation.  The  record  in  Ge- 
nesis would  be  to  us  the  simply  sublime 
psalm  of  creation,  as  sung  by  a  prophet  who 
possessed  the  true  seer's  power  of  beholding 
and  recording  events  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
of  anticipating  events  of  the  future.  It 
would  be  to  us  as  it  ought  to  be,  placed 
where  it  is,  marvellously  true  in  its  grand 
outline  to  the  latest  discoveries  of  science, 
and  standing  as  far  ahead  of  merely  human 
cosmogonies  as  man  himself  stands  in  ad- 
vance of  the  highest  creature  below  him. 

It  should  be  alike  the  duty  aud  pleasure 
of  religious  teachers  to  discover  points  of 
accord  Det ween  the  story  of  creation  written 
there  and  the  story  written  on  the  strata 
under  their  feet.  It  will  be  found  an  exer- 
cise, alike  profitable  and  pleasant  for  such 
men,  to  search  out  and  classify  the  many  al- 
lusions to  nature  which  the  Old  Testament 
contains.  We  speak  of  the  progressive  cha- 
racter of  revelation,  and  rightly ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  just  as  m  childhood 
there  are  fiashes  of  intelligence,  which  for . 


I  vividness  are  never  execlled  in  afterlife,  and 
as  in  the  early  morning  we  sometimes  have 
a  purity  of  light  which  the  day  never  sur- 
passes in  clearness,  so  in  the  very  early  his- 
tory of  mankind  there  were  conceptions  of 
truth,  and  anticipations  of  the  questionings 
and  discoveries  of  science  in  these  later 
days,  which  we  can  account  for  only  on  the 
theory  that  the  human  mind  must  have  been 
in  close  contact  with  the  Divine  Mind ;  in 
other  words,  that  'holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost' 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  theologian  to 
cultivate  a  close  and  loving  acquaintance 
with  nature,  and  the  man  of  science  to  stand 
with  fitting  reverence  on  the  threshold  of 
human  hopes  and  beliefs,  nor  on  his  part  to 
forgot  whence  so  many  of  the  noblest  and 
saintliest  of  the  race  have  drawn  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  faith  and  found  the  sourec  of 
their  strength. 


Art.  Ill, — Inductive  Theology. 


We  are  so  made   that  we  must  theorize, 

must  theologize  even.  As  men  with  dis- 
course of  reason,  we  cannot  be  content  with 
isolated  and  unconnected  facts,  however 
numerous  or  momentous  they  may  be ;  we 
must  attem]  t  to  group  and  classify  them,  to 
bring  them  under  some  ruling  principle, 
some  general  law.  Above  all,  we  must  ar- 
range our  facts  in  sequences;  we  must  be 
able  to  say,  '  This  springs  from  that,' 
or,  'If  this  be  so,  then  that  will  fol- 
low.' In  short,  we  instinctively  argue  up- 
ward from  elTects  to  their  cause,  or  down- 
ward from  a  cause  to  its  cficcta.  It  is  in 
this  '  discourse  of  reason  *  that  science  has 
had  its  origin.  Take  astronomy  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  heaven  above  na  there  are 
certain  facts,  or  phenomena,  which  men 
could  not  fail  to  observe ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  the  regular  recur 
rence  of  the  stars,  at  certain  periods,  along 
a  fixed  path  or  orbit.  Merely  to  observe  and 
record  these  facts  was  not  enough  for  reaso- 
nable man,  lie  was  compelled  by  his  very 
nature  to  reason,  i.e.,  to  theorize  upon  them, 
to  seek  for  some  law  under  which  thev 
might  be  ranged,  for  some  cause  to  whlcli 
they  iniglit  be  traced.  He  could  not  but 
osk,  '  From  what  does  the  regular  order  and 
recurrence  of  these  phenomena  spring  ? '  And 
after  other  answers  to  the  question  had  been 
given  and  accepted  for  a  time,  he  lit  on  that 
which  satisfies  him  to  this  day,  in  the  law  of 
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gravitation.  Tliis  law  is  simply  an  inference, 
an  hypotlicsia,  a  theory ;  but  it  accounts  for 
tlie  astronomical  facts  as  no  other  theory 
docs :  and  in  this,  therefore,  at  U'sst  for  the 
present,  and  till  some  wider  generalization 
be  reached,  tlic  tnaiiisitivo  reason  of  man  rests 
and  is  satisfied.  Thus,  from  a  mullitudo  of 
cftecta,  scattered  through  the  universe,  man 
has  argued  up  to  a  cause,  or  law,  to  which 
thoy  may  all  be  referred. 

]Jut  now,  having  reached  a  cause,  he  forth- 
with bc^na  to  argue  downward  from  that 
cause  to  its  necessary  effects.  He  observea, 
for  instance,  certain  '  perturbations,'  certain 
deviations  from  their  orbit,  on  the  part  of 
those  planets  which  arc  at  the  furthest  re- 
move from  the  sun.  For  these  '  perturba- 
tions '  be  must  account.  Accordingly  he 
reasons  thus: — 'Gravitation  is  the  law.  It 
must  be  the  attraction  of  gravitation  which 
draws  these  planets  from  their  path..  To 
draw  bodies  of  such  a  magnitude  so  far  from 
their  orbits,  there  must  be  another  planet  in 
the  solar  system  not  seen  as  yet ;  and  this 
planet  must  be  of  such  and  such  a  weight, 
and  move  in  such  and  such  an  orbit,  if  it  is 
to  produce  tlje  observed  effects,'  And,  hav- 
ing thus,  with  at  least  as  mach/aith  ea  wis- 
dom, predetermined  the  existence,  place,  and 
m^nitude  of  an  undiscovered  world,  he 
bends  the  telescope  on  the  predicted  point, 
and  the  planet  Neptune  swims  into  sight. 

Thus  science  is  simply  our  reading,  our 
theory,  of  natural  facts ;  and  we  reach  this 
theory  by  arguing  up  from  effects  to  their 
cause,  or  by  ai^uing  down  from  a  cause  to 
its  effects. 

We  pnrsue  precisely  the  same  method,  the 
method  of  science  in  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  human  character  and  life  When,  for  ex- 
ample, a  great  man  has  closed  his  career,  and 
we  recall  the  facta  of  his  life,  we  instantly  be- 
gin to  theorize  upon  them.  We  cannot  leave 
them  a  mere  disorderly  and  contradictory 
jumble  of  separate  actions.  Wo  want  to  re- 
duce them  to  order,  to  bring  them  under  law, 
to  find  a  centre  round  which  we  may  group 
them.  And  so  especially  if  we  have  to  write 
his  memoir  or  his  epitaph,  we  try  to  disco- 
ver what  his  ruling  principle  or  affection 
was, — whether  he  was  actuated  by  ambition, 
for  inslaoce,  or  patriotism,  or  pride,  by  the 
love  of  weahh  or  the  love  of  learning,  the 
love  of  self  or  the  love  of  man.  Accurately 
or  inaccurately  we  frame  our  conception  of 
his  character,  his  dominant  impulse,  his  ani- 
mattug  principle ;  and  under  this  we  arrange 
the  multitude  of  hin  actions,  desires,  aims. 
Thus  we  get  a  law  for  our  facts,  a  cause  for 
the  effects  we  have  observed. 

The  dramatist  pursues  precisely  the  oppo- 
site course.  Instead  of  arguing  upward  from 
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facts  to  their  causes  or  law,  he  asanmos  a 
cause,  and  a>gnea  downward  to  its  effects. 
He  knows  that  a  ecitain  ruling  principle, — 
as  ambition  or  vanity,  benevolence  or  justice, 
— will  work  out  in  certain  ways,  produce 
certain  results.  And,  having  conceived  his 
imaginary  character,  be  invents  situations 
ill  which  that  character  is  tested,  developed, 
disclosed.  Through  scene  after  scene  we 
see  the  ruling  vice  displayed  or  corrected, 
the  ruling  virtue  unfolded  or  blighted. 

Reasonable  man  mu(f  reason,  I'.e,,  ho  must 
theorize ;  he  must  trace  effects  to  their 
cause,  and  argue  from  the  cause  to  the 
effects  it  will  infallibly  produce.  Why, 
then,  may  he  not  theologize?  or  why,  as  we 
are  so  loudly  told  at  the  present  day,  should 
there  be  a  necessary'  and  fatal  hostility  be- 
tween the  scientific  and  the  theological  me- 
thods of  thought,  an  hostility  which  forbids 
a  man  of  science  to  bo  a  sincere  and  devout 
bi'lievcr  t  Theology  is,  or  should  be,  as  sci- 
entific in  its  method  as  science  itself;  it  is, 
or  should  be,  a  careful  induction  from  ob- 
served and  recorded  facts :  it  is,  or  should 
be,  a  sincere  endeavour  to  trace  effects  to 
their  cause,  or  from  a  cause  t«  deduce  its 
necessary  effects.  In  the  physical  universe, 
in  the  history  of  man,  and  in  our  own  hearts, 
we  find  a  multitude  of  facts  which  proclwin 
the  existence  of  God,  which  indicate  his 
character  and  our  relations  to  Him.  Aro 
these  the  only  facts  on  which  we  must  not 
reason,  of  which  we  arc  to  shape  no  largo 
and  consistent  theory  t  Must  we  pause 
here,  and  decline  to  pursue  the  path  we  fol- 
low in  every  other  province  of  thought? 
Nay,  our  only  hope  of  reconciling  science 
and  theology  is  to  make  our  thcoli^  truly 
scientific,  to  base  it  on  honest  inductions,  to 
show  that,  if  the  truths  of  revelation  could 
not  have  been  discovered  by  human  reason, 
they  nevertheless  accord  with  the  reason 
which  they  transcend. 

Is  that  impossible!  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  We  need  to  remember,  indeed, 
that  science  is  only  a  provisional  reading  of 
the  facts  of  nature ;  that  the  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe  differs  in  every  age, 
changing  with  the  changing  time,  taking 
new  and  larger  forms  as  the  years  pass : 
that  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  lias  had  at  least  three  shiblKileths 
— Convulsion,  Continuity,  and  Evolution — 
and  has  stoutly  declared  it  necessary  to  our 
scientific  salvation  that  we  should  pronounce 
each  of  them  in  turn.  And,  in  like  manner, 
wo  need  to  remember  that  theology  is  but  a 
proviMonal  reading  of  the  facts  of  religion ; 
that  it  is  hut  a  human,  imperfect,  and  evcr- 
varjing  interpretation  of  the  contents  of 
Scripture,  and  changes  its  forms  aud  terms  at 
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least  as  rapidly  as  science  itself.  The  com- 
moneet  pbraaea  of  oar  divinity  scIiooIh — 
such  as  '  docuniCDtary  hypothesis,'  '  Elohis- 
tic  and  Jehovistic  scriptures' — were  nn- 
knonn  to  our  fathers,  'I'he  great  facts  of 
religion  and  revelation  remain  the  same,  in- 
deca,  through  all  ages  and  change!),  as  do 
the  great  facts  of  nature.  But  our  interpre- 
tations of  these  facts  vary,  our  theories 
about  them  change;  they  grow  larger  and 
more  complete  as  men  grow  wiser,  Ood  does 
not  change,  nor  do  his  relations  to  men  ;  but 
OUT  ronceptiom  of  Him  and  of  our  relations 
to  Him  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  just  as  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe  are  a  great  advance 
upon  those  which  were  held  before  Galileo 
arose  and  Kepler  and  Newton. 

And,  hence,  when  men  talk  glibly  of  re- 
conciling Scripture  with  science,  if  they 
mean  anything  tnore  than  a  sincere  attempt 
to  bring  the  scientific  theory  of  the  moment 
into  accord  with  (fte  current  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  they  arc  guilty  of  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity ;  for  we  know  neither  the  Scriptures 
nor  science:  tliere  is  more  and  even  much 
more,  in  both,  than  we  have  yet  discovered. 
If,  indeed,  we  had  cither  the  truth  of  science 
or  the  truth  of  .Scriptnre  in  its  absolute 
forms  at  our  command,  the  task  would  not 
be  so  hopeless  as  it  is ;  for,  in  that  ease,  we 
should  have  at  least  one  constant  and  unva- 
rying standard.  But  the  theology  of  to-day 
is  not  the  theology  of  yesterday,  nor  is  the 
science  of  to-day  the  science  of  yesterday. 
The  Church's  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
like  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  ever  changing,  and,  let  us  hope, 
ever  advancing:  as  how  should  it  not,  if 
God  is  really  conducting  the  educaljon  of 
the  human  race,  if  now  *  we  know  but  in 
part,'  and  yet  are  '  to  know  even  as  also  we 
are  known  '  f 

Now  this  fact,  that  both  our  science  and 
our  theology  are  but  human  and  provisional 
interpretations  of  eternal  facts,  should  be 
well  borne  in  mind  both  by  the  thcolt^ian 
and  by  the  man  of  science,  since  it  conduces 
to  modesty,  patience,  forbearance.  It  for- 
bids dogmatism,  and  that  tendency  to  judge 
and  condemn  those  who  differ  from  us, 
which  is  as  pronouncd  in  scientific  as  in 
religious  men,  and  which  does  equal  discre- 
dit to  both.  It  encourages  the  hope  that  as 
'  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more,'  the 
theories  of  science  and  the  interpretations  of 
theology  '  may  make  one  music  as  before, 
but  vaster.'  But  it  docs  not  forbid,  it  en- 
courages, any  thoughtful  and  sincere  attempt 
to  adjust  the  present  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation to  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  a  devout  study   of   tlic 
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Bible,  imperfect  as  no  doubt  both  are:  for 
it  is  only  as  the  provisional  generalisations 
of  science  and  theology  are  fairly  stated  and 
compared  that  we  can  learn  where  as  yet 
our  knowledge  is  defective,  which  of  onr 
conclusions  are  dubious  and  need  revision, 
and  so  be  urged  on  to  a  more  patient  and 
generous  <iuest  of  truth.  Above  all,  since 
we  live  in  an  ^e  dominated  by  the  scienti- 
fic method  of  thought,  we  should  endeavour 
to  adopt  this  method  in  our  theological  dis- 
cusMons  and  inquiries.  It  is  not  by  setting 
ourselves  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  by 
yielding  to  it  so  far  as  we  honestly  may, 
that  we  arc  likely  both  to  win  the  age  to 
God,  and  to  win  for  ourselves  a  wider  know- 
ledge of  the  tnith.  We  are  followers  of 
Him  who  spake  the  truth  '  as  men  were  able 
to  bear  it '  He  who  spake  nothing  without 
a  proverb  or  parable  to  men  who  daily  heard 
proverb  and  parable  in  their  synagogues  and 
schools,  were  He  with  us  now,  would  surely 
speak  to  us  in  the  scientific  spirit  and  me- 
thod which  are  shaping  the  age  in  which  wo 
live. 

In  the  spirit  of  humility,  then,  fully  con- 
scions  that  we  know  but  in  p^  we  should 
endeavour  to  frame  for  ourselves,  in  the  me- 
thod of  science,  a  theology,  which  ^all  also 
be  a  gospel — veritable  good  news  of  redemp- 
tion and  life  to  us  and  to  all  men.  We  muil 
frame  such  a  theology.  If  we  are  to  retain  onr 
place  and  function  in  the  world,  if  we  are  to 
save  the  world  from  the  nnrest  and  misery 
of  a  life  without  God.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  Church  is  largely  answerable  for  the 
scepticism  of  the  world.  It  is  very  much 
because  we  liave  presented  the  truth  in  a 
hard  dogmatic  way,  because  wc  have  not 
even  endeavoured  to  show  how  reasonahle  it 
is,  that  we  have  failed  to  convince  ar.d  per- 
suade '  them  that  are  without.'  And  cow, 
at  last,  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
many  who  are  within  the  pale  are  giving  up 
theology  even  if  they  do  not  also  give  up 
religion — a  point  at  which  many  who  do  be- 
lieve are  likely  to  lose  their  faith,  unless  we 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and  commend  the  truth 
to  their  reason  as  well  as  to  their  heart 

And  why  should  we  not  set  ourselves  to 
this  task,  why  not  seek  to  present  the  truth 
on  its  rea««nable  and  persuasive  side,  rather 
than  to  announce  it  with  authority,  and  to 
denounce  as  sinners  all  who  do  not  accept 
our  conceptions  of  it  1  There  are  facta 
enough  at  our  command  both  in  the  nni- , 
verse  and  in  the  Bible ;  and  we  shall  not 
alter  the  facts  by  changing  the  point  from 
which  we  view  them ;  we  shall  not  be  un- 
faithful to  the  truth  by  endeavouring  so  to 
conceive  it  as  to  make  it  tell  on  our  genera- 
tion.    All  we  shall  do  will  be  to  re-arrange 
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and  te-'claasify  the  facte,  to  hring  them  under 
general  laws,  to  reason  from  tbem  npward 
and  downward,  to  weave  them  into  a  large 
and  coDBJstcDt  tlieory. 

It  will  be  our  aim,  then,  in  the  pages 
which  follow,  to  apply  the  scientific  method 
to  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  and  fundamen- 
tal troths  of  religion  ;  and  thns  to  indicate 
the  line  which,  as  we  believe,  it  will  be  our 
wisdom  to  tahe  in  presenting  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  men  of  our 
day  and  generation. 

I,  But  where  shall  we  begin  t  Instinc- 
tively, we  berrin  with  God.  And  as  the 
origin  of  all  religion  is  the  search  for  God, 
OS,  moreover,  our  whole  tbeologv  takes  its 
complexicfc  from  our  conception  of  the 
character  of  God,  the  prompting  of  spiritual 
instinct  is  confirmed  by  reason.  We  begin 
with  God,  then,  .and  we  ask,  we  endeavour 
to  infer,  not  that  }Ie  is — we  do  not  now 
touch  that  question — but  what  He  is,  to  de- 
duce his  character  from  the  facts  before  us, 
to  learn  how  He  stands  related  to  us  and  to 
the  universe  in  which  we  dwell.  And  here 
our  task  is  comparatively  easy  and  simple. 
'Without  efibrt,  we  may  frame  a  conception 
of  God  by  the  inductive  method,  such  a 
conception  as  science  itself  may  welcome 
and  approve.  We  are  on  familiar  ground, 
and  may  go  lightly  over  it 

(1.)  First  of  all  we  turn  to  the  physical 
world  for  our  facts;  and  here,  in  Nature, 
we  fiud  everywhere  the  reign  of  law.  All 
things — plants,  animals,  men;  sun,  moon, 
and  stars ;  even  storms,  comets,  meteors, 
with  whatever  seems  most  erratic — fulfil  the 
law  of  their  being.  This  law  they  did  not 
impose  on  themselves,  for  they  cannot  re- 
peal it  though  they  often  rebel  against  it; 
it  is  imposed  on  them  by  a  superior  power, 
a  power  which  rewards  obedience  and 
avenges  disobedience.  Man,  for  instance,  is 
obviously  under  a  law  of  health,  against 
which  he  often  sins,  but  which  he  cannot 
annul,  however  painful  may  he  the  results  of 
bis  disobedience  to  that  law.  And  so, 
throughout  the  natural  world,  we  find  a  law 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  creatures, 
superior  to  them,  supreme  over  them,  capa- 
ble, as  we  say,  of  asserting  and  aveng- 
ing itself.  Whence  does  this  law  come? 
and  who  administers  it!  Pur,  of  eourrte,  no 
law  can  really  administer  or  assert  itself. 
There  must  be  some  one  behind  and  above 
the  law.  '  Law '  is  only  our  name  for  a 
sequence,  for  a  method  of  action,  for  a  right 
or  an  invariable  method.  It  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  power,  or  person,  whose  method 
it  is,  whose  will  it  expresses.  The  laws  of 
nature  can  no  more  administer  themselves 
tbfui  the  laws  of  the  land.     Just  as  the  laws 


of  the  land  imply  the  existence  of  an 
authority,  a  magistrate,  who  will  act  on 
them  and  assert  them,  so  the  laws  of  natnre 
bear  witness  to  nn  unseen  force,  or  power, 
or  person,  who  imposes  and  enforces  them, 
rewarding  those  who  obey,  punishing  those 
who  violate  them.  This  power  we  call  God. 
We  ascribe  to  a  personal  and  Divine  source 
what  Matthew  Arnold  is  content  to  name 
that '  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being  ; '  for  we  know 
of  no  stream  which  does  not  flow  from  some 
source,  and  we  know  of  no  adequate  source 
of  universal  law  save  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.  So  that  our  first  and  simplest 
conception  of  God,  the  conception  we  derive 
from  the  facta  of  the  physical  universe,  is 
that  He  ia  the  source  of  physical  law. 

He,  moreover,  who  imposes  and  adminis- 
ters the  laws  of  nature  must  be  both  om- 
nipotent and  all-wise,  i.e.,  there  arc  no 
bounds  that  we  can  conceive  whether  to  his 
wisdom  or  power.  Water,  fire,  air,  plants, 
animals,  the  physical  nature  of  man,  in 
short,  all  the  great  natural  forces,  through 
all  tbeir  products,  however  many  and 
various,  compose  one  world.  Nay,  more  ; 
science  emphatically  dedares  that  all  worlds, 
all  the  inmimerable  host  of  heaven,  compose 
one  universe.  All  are  dependent  the  one  on 
the  other,  all  interact  on  each  other,  and 
come  under  one  and  the  same  series  of  phy- 
sical sequences.  We  cannot,  therefore,  as 
the  pre-scientific  ages  did,  parcel  out  the 
universe  among  a  multitude'  of  separate 
deities.  Science  knows  of  no  pantheon. 
There  must  be  one  dominant  and  supreme 
power  which  rules  over  all  And  this 
power,  which  sits  behind  the  laws  of  nature, 
must  be  inconceivably  great  and  wise.  If  it 
were  not  wise  and  strong  beyond  our  reach 
of  thought,  the  universe,  instBad  of  being  a 
harmony  of  invariable  and  beneficent  se- 
quences, would  break  into  ruinous  and  ir- 
remediable confusion  ;  disaster  would  tread 
on  the  heels  of  disaster,  and  tbe  end  would 
be  destruction  and  death.  What,  then,  shall 
we  call  this  power!  how  name  it )  We  call 
it  God.  Others,  hiding  their  ignorance  in 
unmeaning  and  self -contradictory  phrases, 
may  call  it '  the  stream  of  tendency,'  ignor- 
ing the  fonntMu  from  which  the  stream 
flows.  We  say  that  law  implies  a  lawgiver, 
that  power  implies  a  person  from  whom  it 
proceeds;  and  we  worship  God  as  the  »ole 
source  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature.* 


*  It  is  DO  part  of  nor  present  task,  or  aim.  to 
demonstrate  tlie  existence  of  a  personal  God 
But  asnisii;  who  finwp  tiie  conce]  tion  of  a  force 
or  power  bb  Bhapinf;  and  cnntrollins:  ilie  natural 
anlverse,  seem  to  Uave  an  insuperable  difDculty 
In  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  Divine  Poraoo, 
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(2.)  Agftiti,  when  we  pass  from  the  pby- 
sic&l  univeree  to  consider  tbc  nature  and  his- 
tory of  Man,  we  meet  with  facta  which  con' 
duct  us  to  a  new  and  lofder  concepOoti  of 
God.  For  in  man  and  his  story  we  find 
moral  BS  well  as  a  physical  law.  From  the 
very  first  there  has  been  in  all  races,  how- 
ever they  have  differed  in  character,  capaci- 
ty, culture,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
This  sense  may  vary,  and  does  vary,  but  it 
grows  clearer  and  fuller  as  the  stream  of 
time  rolls  on.  Despite  all  its  variations, 
moreover,  the  dictates  of  this  moral  sense 
are  more  uniform  in  essentials  than  we 
Bometiraes  think.     All  races,  for  example,  in 
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the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  Ibe  universe, 
we  comiuiind  to  their  consideration  Professor 
ProhBliamtner's  masterly  solution  of  tlie  problem. 
In  bis  review  of  ^trauss's  bonk  on  '  Tbe  Old  and 
tile  New  FnltliB,'  he  writes :— '  The  aewrtion 
tliat  tlic  notion  of  personslit j  implies  limitation, 
and  is  applicable  onl/  to  what  is  finite  and  rela- 
tive, but  not  to  tbe  absolule,  is  taken  from 
Ftchte,  and  is  by  no  means  correct.  Tbis  will 
be  clearly  shown  by  a  deeper  consldi^ratlon  of 
tbe  essential  elements  of  peraoDslity,  These  are 
—existence,  consciousness  of  this  existence,  and 
control  over  it.  Distinction  fritin,  and  therefore 
limitalion  by  others,  is  not  an  essential  element 
of  personality,  but  an  sccldenlal  siffn  of  relative 
personalitj*.  An  absolute  personality  cannot 
therefore  bn  said  to  bo  impossible;  for  it  itiay 
find  tn  Uulf,  in  the  conititutat  eUmentt  of  it* 
estuteaee,  without  tbe  necessltj  of  anj  other 
beings,  tbe  distinctiunB  nectssnry  for  personal 
conscioiisneBB.  (The  careful  reader  will  see  how 
fine  a  glimpse  this  sentence  u'lvea  us  into  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,)  And  as  distinction 
from  others  and  limitation  by  them.  Is  not  one 
of  tbe  essential  elements  of  personality,  neither 
is  iiersonullty  essentially  subject  to  limitation  in 
regard  to  action.  Fersonalitv,  self-conscious- 
ness, and  freedom  of  the  wlil,  is  rather  the 
power  of  breaking  tb rough  tbe  narrow  limits  of 
relative  monadic  existence,  of  expanding  into 
tbe  inSnlto  by  consclenenesB  and  will,  of  rising 
above  itself,  and  on  the  other  band,  of  receiving 
tbe  inHnite  into  its  own  consciousness.  Tbe 
more  a  man  cultivates  his  Idiosyncratic  nstnre, 
the  more  independent  he  l>ecomeB  in  knowledge 
and  the  exercise  of  tbe  will,  the  more  be  sniHces 
for  himself,  snd  tbe  less  need  he  has  of  otliera. 
According  to  Htrauss's  theory,  tba  more  perfect 
the  personality  the  greater  liie  limitation. 

'  Moreover,  the  Divine  absolnte  personalltj 
cannot  !>«  altogether  compared  wltli  humaa 
personality.  The  Divine  Being  cannot  be  mch- 
out  t/ie  per/eelion  which  manifitU  iUetf  in  Vie 
human  per»onality,  at  the  higJtett  of  lohieh  ioe 
have  any  k/ioteledge.  If  we  delioe  Ood  by  otlier 
predicates  of  earlbly  perfection,  we  must  not 
deny  Him  tlie  highest  phase  of  It.  must  not  re- 
gard Him  as  leu  than  periinnl.  That  would  be 
lin perfection.  Tlie  personality  of  the  aljsolute 
mnst  be  of  a  higher  and  more  intensified  kind 
than  human  personality.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  God  is  super-personal.  His  pennnalily 
Includes  the  essential  elements  of  man's  person- 
ality. Bat  it  is  also  aliaoluie  in  a  nay  that 
transcends  man's  comprebendon.' — Con  tempo- 
rary  Review. 


all  ajiea,  have  felt  that  it  was  wrong'  to  rob 
or  kill  a  neighbour,  that  they  were  bound  to 
help  and  defend  blm.  The  diflicutty  has 
been  to  determine  the  question, '  Who  is  my 
neighbour)'  At  first,  men  held  that  only 
the  members  of  their  own  family  wero 
neighbours  in  a  sense  that  made  them 
sacred  from  wrong ;  then,  only  the  men  of 
their  own  sept,  or  elan ;  then,  only  the 
members  of  their  own  nation,  empire,  con- 
federacy :  it  is  only  of  late  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  learn  that  every  man  is  our  neigh- 
bour, even  thongh  ho  should  also  be  onr 
enemy.  Still,  the  recognised  neigUbonr  has 
always  been  sacred,  if  not  in  fact,  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  law  written  on  the  heart. 
Science  admits  the  exisitencc  and  the  growth 
of  this  moral  sense;  it  admits,  it  proclums 
that,  throughout  tlie  complex  and  troubled 
story  of  our  race,  a  moral. law  has  revealed 
itself,  a  sense  of  light  and  wrong  which  has 
grown  at  once  more  pure  snd  more  authori- 
tative as  the  centuries  have  elapsed. 

Whence  did  this  moral  sense  come,  this 
inward  law  !  and  whence  did  it  derive  the 
imperious  authority  with  which  it  speaks? 
Obviously,  men  have  not  imposed  it  on 
themselves,  lliey  have  been  in  constant 
and  notorious  rebellion  against  it ;  and, 
much  as  they  have  suffered  from  it,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  throw  it  off.  It 
does  not  change  as  they  change,  nor  does  it 
die  when  they  die.  Clearly,  then,  it  comes 
from  an  'austere  and  an  enduring  authority' 
which  sits  high  above  men,  and  all  the  ages 
and  changes  of  time.  This  authority  we 
name  God;  we  claim  for  Him  that  moral 
sense  which  expresses  itself  in  the  laws  of 
human  morality,  that  conscience  which  is 
for  ever  excusing  men,  or  else  accusing  them, 

all  they  do.     It  is  simply  absurd  to  call 

the  inward  voice  '  the  voice  of  nature  ; '  for, 

we  have  just  seen,  '  Nature  is  but  the 

ime  of  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God.'     It 

equally  absurd  to  call  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  sense  '  the  moral  law,'  as  though  that 
accounted  for  its  power;  for,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  no  law  can  impose  and  administer 
itself.  There  must  be  winy  behind  law,  or 
there  cbuld  be  no  law.  So  that  our  second 
conception  of  God  is,  that  lie  is  the  light  of 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  that 
He  is  '  the  power  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness' throughoat  the  troubled  story  of 
humanity. 

(3.)  Can  we  get  no  further  than  this  in  our 
endeavour  to  think  God  according  to  the 
method  of  science)  Surely  we  may.  If 
act  on  the  Platonic  saying, '  To  find  God, 
look  within,'  if  we  study  our  own  hearts,  we 
may  rise  to  another  and  still  loftier  concep- 
tion of  Him.    Wc  have  seen  that  lie  mad« 
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ns,  not  we  onreclves :  snd  timt  He  rules  ns, 
Dot  we  onrselveH.  We  may  ba  sure,  there- 
fore, tbat  we  derive  from  him  whatever  is  ^ood 
in  ourselves,  and  etill  more,  whatever  is  beat. 
The  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  nor 
the  creature  above  the  Creator. 

'He  who  reflects  upon  himself,'  siys  Ploti- 
Dus,  '  reflects  upon  his  own  original,  and  fiods 
the  clearest  impresRion  of  some  eternal  nature 
and  perfect  being  stomped  upon  his  own  souL' 
'  God,'  8»yH  a  modem  Platonist  and  divinp,* 
'  has  so  copied  forth  himself  into  the  whole  life 
and  enei^y  uf  man's  soul  as  that  the  lovely  cha- 
racters of  divinity  may  be  most  easily  seen  and 
read  of  all  men  within  themsolves  ;  as  they  say 
Phidias,  the  famous  statuary,  after  he  had  nude 
the  sCitue  of  Minerva,  with  the  greatest  ^- 
quisiteness  of  art,  to  be  set  up  in  the  Acropolis 
'  at  Athens,  afterwards  impressed  his  own  image 
so  deeply  in  her  buckler  that  no  one  could  de- 
lete or  efface  it  without  destroying  the  whole 
statue.  And  if  we  would  know  what  the  im- 
preii  of  souls  is,  it  is  nothing  but  God  Him- 
self, who  could  not  write  his  own  naioe,  so  as 
that  it  might  be  read,  but  only  in  rational  na- 

And  in  these  hearts  of  ours,  weak  and  way- 
ward as  they  are,  we  find  a  wonderful  and 
blessed  capacity  of  love,  which  is  the  spring 
of  all  that  we  hold  to  be  best  and  noblest  in 
human  character  and  history, — of  pity,  com- 
passion, friendship,  heroic  labour  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  all  sin  ; 
love  is  '  the  conqoering  opposite'  of  selfish- 
ness. Tbis  love,  then,  is  the  prime  gift  of 
God  to  man.  He  who  gives  love,  and  gives 
it  so  lamely,  and  gives  it  to  so  many,  must 
not  He  himself  have  love  and  be  love  !  Love 
is  the  very  life  and  crovm  of  manhood  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  'God  is  lore.' 
May  we  ?  How,  then,  do  we  account  for  the 
innumerable  miseries  that  are  in  the  world  ! 
How  can  God,  if  God  be  love,  endure  to  im- 
pose so  many  cruel  pains  and  losses  upon  us  ? 
But  are  they  really  cruel !  Moses  often 
seemed  hard  to  the  children  of  Israel.  They 
thought  it  hard  tbat  ho  should  lead  them  out 
into  the  desert,  that  he  should  harass  them 
with  enactments  the  value  of  whicli  they 
could  not  perceive.  But  was  he  therefore 
hard !  The  desert  was  the  way  to  the  goodly 
land.  Onlv  as  thev  obeyed  the  enactments 
he  impose<i  could  tney  rise  above  themselves, 
and  become  free  and  holy  and  good.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  every  wise  man  must  seem  hard 
to  those  who  are  less  wise.  If  they  are  much 
loss  wise  and  good  than  he,  he  will  seem  to 
be  for  ever  pursuing  an  impossible  ideal,  for 
ever  seeking  to  mise  them,  by  aostere  and 
painful  methods,  to  a  virtue  and  wisdom  they 
cannot  value  as  yet.     Every  mler,  in  propor- 
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tion  as  he  is  wise,  and  his  empire  is  large, 
and  he  has  many  and  great  interests  to  con- 
sult, must  seem,  at  times,  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  this  province  or  that,  must  call 
on  this  man  and  that  to  sacrifice  himself,  or 
much  that  he  loves,  for  the  general  good. 
And  Qod  is  very  wise  ;  his  empire  is  very 
large.  To  me,  to  you,  He  will  often  seem 
indifferent  or  austere,  when  He  is  but  Bcek- 
ing  the  greater  good  of  all.  To  us  all.  He 
will  seem  hard,  even  cruel  at  limes,  as  He 
leads  Bs  through  the  desert  to  the  better  land, 
through  the  painful  corrections  of  law  to  a 
free  and  stable  virtue.  The  very  perfection 
of  his  lore,  which  impels  Him  to  make  us 
partakers  of  His  Divine  Nature,  will  often 
cloud  his  love  from  us ;  and  we  shall  not  al- 
ways see  that '  every  cloud  that  veileth  love, 
itself  is  love.'  But  if  we  have  convinced 
ourselves  that  He  is  in  very  deed  the  source 
of  law  in  the  physical  universe;  if  we  have 
fnrther  convinced  ourselves  that  He  is  the 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness  through- 
out the  history  of  humanity ;  if,  above  all,  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  Be  is  that  Di- 
vine Fountain  of  love  from  which  our  love 
springs,  let  us  at  least  admit  that  there  must 
he  much  in  Him  which  as  yet  we  cannot 
comprehend.  Do  we,  much  as  we  know  of 
it,  comprehend  the  natural  world  ?  Do  we 
comprehend  the  whole  human  story,  though 
of  this,  too,  we  know -much?  Can  we  so 
much  ns  fathom  our  own  hearts!  How, 
then,  should  we  comprehend  Him  who  ad- 
ministers the  laws  of  nature,  who  shapes  the 
story  of  man,  who  is  the  source  of  all  that  ie 
deepest  in  us  and  best  ? 

Here,  then,  by  the  scientific  method  of  in- 
ference and  induction,  we  reach  a  threefold 
conception  of  God,  a  conception  which  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  even  those  who  are 
most  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  will  feel  t«  be  a  reasonable  conception. 
We  find  Him  in  nature,  in  history,  in  man ; 
and  we  conclude  Him  to  be  the  vital  source 
of  physical  law,  the  Power  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  and  the  Fountain  of  all  love 
and  goodness. 

II.  Bid  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to 
vindicate  this  conception  against  all  comers 
and  all  the  objections  thej  could  urge.  But 
there  is  little  need  to  vindicate  it,  since  those 
whobeheve  in  HGodatall,and  with  these  alone 
are  we  for  the  present  concerned,  can  hardly 
think  of  Him  as  less  than  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  providence  of  man,  and  the  origin 
of  all  that  is  good  and  divine.  With  cheer- 
ful and  unforced  accord  tbcy  repeat  the  first 
article  of  the  Christian  Creed,  '  I  believe  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.'  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
second  article  of  the  Creed,  'And  in  Jesus 
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Chnst  liis  only  Son,  our  Lord,'  that  many  of 
tlicin  part  company  vitli  us,  or  are  tempted 
to  part  company  \vith  us.  That  God  i%,  and 
that  He  is  good,  they  cordially  admit;  but 
that '  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,'  ihey  doubt,  or,  at  the  best,  they 
doubt  whether  this  conception  can  be  reaciied 
in  the  scientific  method.  If  it  be  revealed  to 
faith,  they  cannot  see  bow  it  accords  with 
reason.  At  the  very  outset  they  ask,  '  la  it 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  as  manifold, 
instead  of  simple  ;  as  having  at  least  a  dual 
instead  of  a  single  personality  ;  as  being  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  instead  of  being  one  Lord  over 
all?'  A  little  further  on  they  ash, 'But  is  it 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  Ood  as  becoming 
man,  in  order  to  reveal  himself  to  men)' 
And  still  further  tbey  ask,  '  Is  not  the  reve- 
lation of  God  attributed  to  the  Man  Chnst 
Jesus  opposed  to  that  conception  of  Ilim 
which  reason  frames  V  Now  that  God  wai 
in  Christ,  we  hold  to  be  not  only  true,  but 
reasonable,  i.e.,  demonstrably  true,  although 
this  truth  invoh'es  such  profound  mysteries 
as  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  revelation 
of  God  to  man,  and  the  doctrines  of  the' 
Tnnitr  and  the  Incarnation. 

Tradition  relates  that  St  Augustine  was 
one  day  wandering  by  the  sea,  plunged  in 
thought,  and  meditaUng  the  plan  of  a  work 
on  the  Trinity,  when  he  saw  a  boy  playing  on 
Uie  beach,  and  making  a  ditch  in  the  sand. 
,  When  the  great  theologian  of  the  Western 
Church  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  the 
boy  replied,  '  I  want  to  empty  the  sea  into 
my  ditch.'  '  And  am  not  I  trying  to  do  the 
.same  as  this  child,'  said  Augustine  to  him- 
self, '  in  seeking  to  exhaust  with  my  reason 
the  infinity  of  God,  and  to  collect  it  within 
the  limits  of  my  own  mind  ) '  We  are  not 
so  childish  as  to  think  that  we  can  empty  the 
sea  into  our  ditch.  And,  therefore,  we  do 
not  undertake  to  explain  and  prove  all  the 
great  mysteries  involved  iu  the  Incaraa' 
tion  and  Redemption  of  Christ.  Bat,  in 
some  fashion,  we  must  all  speak  of  these 
mysteries,  and  we  ought  to  speak  of  them,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  a  reasonable  way.  And, 
therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  Iiow 
they  may  be  stated,  so  as  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  reason  of  reasonable  men,  and 
to  obviate  the  objections  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

(I.)  And,  first,  we  afiirm  that  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  conceive  of  the  Divine  Nature  aa  in- 
cluding the  Son  no  less  than  the  Father : 
even  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  deity  of 
Christ,  nay,  even  the  doetriuc  of  the  Trinity, 
has  a  logical  aspect  and  basis.  We  have 
seen  that  God  is  tlie  source  of  all  that  is  good, 
that  we  can  nowhere  find  any  kind  of  good- 
ness which  is  not  in  Him.     But  is  there  not 
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a  goodness  in  trust  as  well  as  in  being  trust- 
worthy  f  Is  there  not  a  goodness  in  receiv- 
ing as  well  as  in  giving  i  Is  there  not  a 
goodness  in  obeying  freely  as  well  as  in 
ruling  rightly !  Is  it  not  good  to  be  patient, 
humble,  and  meek,  to  sufier  and  sacriUce 
oneself  for  others  ?  Is  not  this  passive  and 
dependent  goodness  even  more  pathetic  and 
winning  than  an  aetivc  and  bounliful  good- 
ness 1  Must  not,  then,  this  more  pathetic 
goodness  be  in  God,  the  source  of  all  good  f 
Must  not  I£e  trust  as  well  as  deserve  trust, 
obej'  as  well  as  rule,  suffer  and  make  sacri- 
fices, as  well  as  lavishly -bestow  the  gifts  of 
his  Divine  bounty  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  rea- 
sonable to  conceive  that,  in  the  Divine  Na- 
ture and  Being,  there  is  and  ever  has  been  a 
Son  as  well  as  a  father,  an  Eternal  Son  as  . 
well  as  the  Father  Everlasting  ;  a  Son  to  trust 
aa  well  as  a  Father  to  invite  trust ;  a  Sou  to 
obey  as  well  as  a  Father  to  command ;  a 
Son  to  receive  as  well  as  a  Father  to  give ;  a 
Son  to  make  sacrifice  as  well  as  a  Father  to 
accept  and  bless  the  sacrifice  !  Such  a  con- 
ception is  reasonable ;  it  is  most  reasonable ; 
for  reason  itself  demands  that  goodness  of 
every  kind  should  be  found  in  God ;  and 
how  should  the  passive  and  dependent  forms 
of  goodness  be  in  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  if  his  beiug  were  not  manifold,  if  it 
did  not  inchide  more  'persons'  than  one! 

Nor,  in  framing  and  holding  tills  conception, 
do  we  call  in  question,  wc  rather  eonhrm  the 
unity  of  God,  as  that  holy  and  gifted  divine, 
Thomas  Erakinc,  has  conclusively  shown.  For 
union  there  must  be  more  than  one.  Unity 
imphes  many  lines  running  op  into  one  cen- 
tre, many  threads  woven  into  one  pattern, 
many  notes  sounding  in  a  smgle  concord, 
many  figures  harmonized  into  a  ^ngle  com- 
position, many  members  united  in  one  body, 
many  elements  at  accord  in  a  single  nature, 
many  persons  drawn  into  one  society  and 
informed  by  one  spirit.  So  that  our  most 
reasonable  idea  of  God  is  this  :  that  lie  is  as 
a  centre  in  which  all  forms  of  goodness  meet 
and  blend,  the  passive  as  well  as  the.  active, 
trust  as  well  as  bounty,  obedience  aa  well  as 
authority.  Nay,  we  roost  reasonably  con- 
ceive the  very  unity  of  God  when  we  main- 
tain his  trinity,  when  we  think  of  the  Divine 
Nature  as  including  the  Father  and  Son,  uni- 
ted by  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  and  as 
tlierefore  dwelling  together  in  an  eternal  con- 
cord of  love. 

Thus  the  first  objection  to  the  troth  that 
God  was  in  Christ '  may  be  Ic^cally  met. 
Reason  itself  caimot  account  for  the  origin 
of  many  forms  of  moral  goodness  save  as  it 
admits  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Son, 
dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and 
sharing  one  Spirit  with  Him. 
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(2.)  A;;ain,  Revelation  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, ID  which  the  revelation  of  God  to  mea 
c  111  mi  nates,  are  no  less  reasoDable  than  the 
doelriDe  of  the  Trinity.  That  God  has 
spokcQ  to  men,  that  God  wag  in  Christ  when 
lie  dwelt  among  us,  accords  with  our  beat 
conceptions  both  of  God  and  man.  Rc- 
iQCmber,  we  liavc  admitted  that  God  is  of  a 
perfect  goodness,  that  He  is  the  Fountain  of 
Charity;  that,  in  liis  manifold  yet  single 
Being,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  He  has 
the  means  of  showing  forth  all  forms  of  love 
and  goodacBs,  passive  as  well  as  active,  tlie 
goodness  that  trusts  and  suffers  and  obeys, 
no  let's  than  that  which  bestows  gifts,  and 
wins  trust,  and  utters  commands.  Being  of 
a  perfect  and  complete  goodness,  holding  his 
creatures  ia  a  boundless  affection,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  if  they  need  to 
see  Him,  He  will  show  Himself  to  them ; 
that,  if  they  need  to  hear  his  voice,  lie  will 
speak  to  them  ?  It  is  reasonable.  lievek' 
tion  is  an  easy  inference  fi'om  the  Divine 
goodness.  If  it  be  requisite  for  our  welfare 
and  for  our  highest  welfare  that  we  should 
see  and  bear  God,  we  may  be  sure  that  lie 
will  reveal  Himself  to  us. 

But  u  it  requisite  1 

We  contend  that  it  wat  requisite,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  human  .race  imperatively  de- 
manded the  revelation  of  God.  For  man, 
by  searching,  cannot  find  out  God  to  per- 
fection. Tiiough  the  Father  of  an  infinite 
majesty  has  displayed  bis  glory  in  the  laws 
and  pbcuomcna  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
impressed  his  image  on  the  soul  of  man  ; 
though,  by  the  instructed  mind,  bis  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  things  that  are  made;  and  though  man 
was  created  in  the  likeness  of  God  in  a 
sense  so  high  as  to  enable  God  to  take 
the  likeness  of  man,  yet  men  were  un- 
able to  discover  lltm,  to  be  sure  of  Him, 
to  draw  near  to  Him,  in  trust  and  love. 
By  the  mouth  of  its  ablest  and  most 
cultivated  sons,  the  ancient  world  confess- 
ed that  it  had  not  found  God,  though  it 
hud  long  groped  after  Him,  if  haply  it  mi^ht 
find  niin.  In  all  literature  there  is  nothini:; 
more  pathetic  than  the  wail  of  despair  which 
sounds  through  the  utterances  of  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  and  poets  of  Greece  and 
Home.  With  one  voice  they  confess  that 
their  quest  after  God  had  miserably  failed. 
'  We  must  wait'  they  said  with  Plato,  'fbr 
tome  one,  be  he  god  or  inspired  man,  to 
tukeaway  the  darknestfrmn  our  eyes'  Tkeij 
felt,  therefore,  that,  though  the  well-being  of 
man  imperatively  required  the  knowledge  of 
God,  men  could  not  discover  Him  for  tnem- 
selves;  that  this  knowledge  could  only  be  at- 
tained as,  in  his  own  person,  or  through  in- 


spired men,  God  deigned  to  speak  and  to  re- 
veal Himself  to  mankind. 

Consider,  ^rain,  how  men  are  touched  and 
moved.  Mere  words  have  but  comparatively 
little  influence  over  us.  Inferences,  deduc- 
tions, the  whole  train  of  logic  may  pass 
through  our  minds  without  once  reaching  the 
heart.  We  may  be  convinced  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  He  is  wise  and  good,  by 
aqjumenta  drawn  from  the  facts  of  nature 
and  from  the  human  story  ;  and  yet  no  one 
of  these  arguments  shall  kindle  any  flame  of 
love  in  us,  or  elicit  an  v  response  of  reverence 
and  aifection.  It  is  by  actions,  and  aeljons 
which  we  can  see  and  comprehend,  that  we 
are  really  kindled  and  moved.  The  cry  of  a 
child  or  the  sigh  of  a  woman  touches  us  far 
more  profoundly  than  the  most  cogent  de- 
monstration or  the  most  eloquent  harangue. 
The  sight  of  an  heroic  deed  fires  and  en- 
grosses us  as  no  mere  description  of  even  far 
greater  heroism  would  do.  So  tliat,  if  we 
are  to  bo  moved  by  God,  if  we  are  to  be  kin- 
dled into  a  love  for  Him  by  which  |our  evil 
lusts  may  be  c)>pelled,God  inm,ishou!j{imself 
to  us.  If  the  world  is  to  be  kindled  into 
love  for  Him,  and  this  love  is  to  become  its 
ruling  affoclion,  He  must  come  and  dwell 
in  the  world.  He  must  be  seen,  and  heard, 
and  handled.  He  must  do,  under  our  very 
eyes,  deeds  of  heroic  love  and  self-sacnficc 
which  we  can  never  foi^et,  never  cease  to 
honour  and  admire.  He  has  come.  He  has 
dwelt  among  us,  lived  with  us,  died  for  us. 
God  iBas  in  Christ,  to  meet  our  need,  to  reveal 
his  kindness  and  love  t'lward  us  and  toward 
all  men.  The  infirmity  of  our  nature  re- 
quired his  advent;  the  goodness  of  his  na- 
ture prompted  his  advent.  We  needed  Him, 
and  He  csrne.  Men  saw  Him,  and  were  con- 
quered. 

Was  it  not  reasonable  that  He  should 
come ;  Must  not  He  who  is  all-wise  and  all- 
good  satisfy  the  profoundest  need  of  the 
creatures  whom  He  made  in  his  own  image, 
after  his  own  likeness  ;  and  satisfy  it  in  the 
way  most  likely  to  move  and  impress  and  re- 
deem them !  H  we  may  reason  upward 
from  the  facts  of  nature  and  human  life  to 
God  as  their  cause,  may  we  not  also,  having 
found  in  God  the  Fountain  of  all  love  and 
goodness,  reason  downward  from  Him  to 
Revelation,  and  even  to  the  Incarnatiou,  as 
the  necessary  effects  of  his  love  to  sucli 
creatures  as  we  are  in  such  a  world  as  this  J 

(3.)  Two  of  the  main  objections  to  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  creed,  '  that 
God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,'  have  now  been  met.  Wc 
have  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  conceive  of  God  as  including 
,  in  his  single  Being,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit ; 
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ali<i  that  it  in  reasonable  to  belierc  that  He 
has  come  down  to  men  in  order  to  reveal 
Himself  to  them.  Some  arguments  gainst 
the  fact  of  a  miraculous  and  supernatural 
revelation  have,  indeed,  still  to  be  met ;  but 
these,  for  the  moment,  we  pass  by,  in  order 
to  complete  our  present  theme,  by  showing 
that  the  revelation  of  God  atlribiited  to  the 
Maa  Christ  Jeius,  i>  ia  entire  accord  with 
that  conception  of  God  which  reason  frames. 
What  that  conception  is  we  have  seen  in  the 
first  section  of  this  essay.  Prom  the  facta  of 
the  physical  universe  we  have  inferred  that 
God  is  the  Source  of  natural  law,  that  it  is 
He  who,  unseen,  uts  behind  the  veil'  of 
physical  forces,  causing  all  things  to  fulfil 
the  laws  which  He  baa  written  on  tbcir  be- 
ing. From  the  facts  of  the  human  stoiy 
we  have  inferred  tliat  He  is  the  Power  that 
makes  for  righteousness  throughout  the 
troubled  history  of  our  race.  And  from 
the  facts  of  our  own  psychical  nature,  we 
have  iuferred  that  He  ia  tie  Divine  Original 
of  ail  love  and  goodness.  These  are  the 
three  Isoding  conceptions  of  God  which 
reason  inducts  from  the  facia  it  has  labori- 
ously gathered  together,  and  classified,  and 
reduced  to  logical  order. 

Are  not  these  very  conceptions  brought 
home  to  us  In  the  person  and  the  wort  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  !  By  what  is  He  dis- 
tiDguisbcd,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  above  His 
fellows  if  not  by  his  miracles,  by  his  unsul- 
lied rigliteousness,  and,  above  all,  by  his  per- 
fect self-sacrificing  love  ? 

Well,  it  is  by  his  miracles  that  He  is  con- 
nected witlj  the  physical  universe ;  it  is  by 
them  that  He  proves  himself  to  be  the  un- 
seen Force  or  Power  which  sits  behind  Na- 
ture, administering  its  laws.  But  here  it 
will  at  once  be  objected  that  miracles  are  an 
infraction  of  all  law.  Are  they  I  They  may 
be,  if  we  look  at  them  by  themselves.  But 
admit  for  a  moment  the  whole  Christian  by- 
pothcMs,  look,  not  at  the  miracles  alone,  but 
also  at  Him  who  works  them,  and  is  there 
anything  unreasonable  in  them  then!  If 
the  invisible  God,  who  created  and  niliia  the 
universe,  is  to  become  visible,  and  to  be- 
come visible  for  the  cxpreBspurpoBe of  show- 
ing men  what  He  is,  will  He  not,  must  lie 
not,  show  Himself  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  doing  openly  what  He  has  hitherto 
done  in  secret,  by  visible  creative  acts  instead 
of  invisible,  by  making  the  law  luminous 
and  emphatic  m  the  miracle!  If  Goil  was 
in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  that  we  might  know 
Him  as  he  is,  then  reason  iUelf  teaches  us  to 
expect  creative,  that  is,  miraculous  acts  from 
Him  ;  reason  itself  teaches  us  to  expect  that 
He  will  show  Himself  to  be  l!ie  Lord  of  the 
universe  and  of  its  laws.    In  fine,  if  God . 


was  in  Christ,  we  should  look  to  eee  in 
Christ  the  very  supernatural  power  we  know 
to  be  in  God. 

But,  again,  God  is  not  only  the  Creator  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  He  ia  also  the 
Power  that  makes  forrighteousness through- 
out the  history  of  man.  And  was  not  Uns 
character  of  divinity  revealed  in  'Jesus  Christ, 
the  Righteoutf  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Jesus  was  in  very  deed  a  man. 
It  is  a  complete  and  perfect  human  life 
which  moves  before  us  m  the  gospels.  IIo 
was  touched  by  the  whole  round  of  emotions 
by  which  we  xn  moved — by  sorrow  and  joy, 
by  love  and  anger,  hy  compassion  and  indig- 
nation ;  He  was  no  celestial  apparition 
hovering  above  or  at)Out  the  earth,  but  a 
very  man — who  was  pained  by  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  bis  friends  and  by  the  enmity  of 
his  foes,  a  man  who  was  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  fidelity  of  those  whom  He 
loved,  and  as  He  poured  out  his  burdened 
heart  in  prayer  to  bis  Father  and  our  Father, 
his  God  and  our  God. 

And  yet,  though  like  us  in  all  else,  He 
was  without  sin.  Ho  was  the  perfect  ideal 
man.  No  shadow  of  selfishness  ever  ob- 
scured the  pure. mirror  of  his  soul.  Even 
the  keen  eyes  of  Satanic  malice  could  find 
nothing  in  Him.  Solicited  and  threatened 
on  all  sides,  his  mind  never  for  a  moment 
grew  incorrect  to  Heaven,  never  wavered  in 
its  free  adoption  of  tlie  will  of  God.  Self- 
ishness, egotism,  is  the  very  essence  of  sin. 
In  the  last  analysis  sin  means  making  the 
Eyo,  the  self,  the  centre  to  which  all  things 
are  to  tend,  instead  of  God.  But  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  never  thought  of  Himself  in 
that  base  sense — never  thought  of  his  own 
ea.se,  his  own  interests,  his  own  reputation. 
Throughout  He  held  himself  at  the  service 
of  God  and  man,  and  willingly  sacrificed 
Himself  that  He  might  save  the  worid. 
The  judge  who  condemned  Ilim  pronounced 
him  faultless.  The  centurion  who  execntod 
Him  confessed,  'Truly  this  was  a  righteous 
maa'  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  tender 
yet  august  Figure  reflected  in  the  glass  of 
the  Word  to  be  sure  that,  once,  at  least,  the 
world  has  seen  that  greatest  of  miracles,  a 
man  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners !  For  tbo  Evangelists  are  not 
content  with  simply  affirming  his  unstained 
purity.  They  have  portrayed  his  life  in 
every  aspect  and  relation,  down  to  its  minu- 
test details ;  and  we  can  find  in  it  neither 
spot  nor  blemish.  Nay  He  Himself,  con- 
fessedly the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  and 
though  as  men  grow  in  wisdom  they  also 
grow  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  them,  never  once  uttered  that  pathetic 
confession    of  personal   unworthiness    and 
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f!:uilt  which  we  bear  from  all  pure  lips  but 
His.  So  far  from  coDfcssing,  Ho  defied 
bis  very  enemies  to  convict  Him  of  a  single 
sin.  He  taught  us  to  pray  for  forgiveness, 
indeed,  but  he  never  prayed  for  it  Himself. 
In  the  darkest  moment,  when  bis  unparal- 
leled sorrows  pressed  most  heavily  upon  Hiiti, 
He  itcver  aclcnowlcdged  that  He  bad  de- 
sencd  tliem.  Even  in  the  hour  and  artide 
of  death,  wIicd  the  most  innocent  and  the 
most  holy  lift  up  their  hands  to  God  abd 
breathe  out  a  prayer  for  pardon,  He,  too, 
prayed  for  forgiveness,  but  it  was  for  his  en- 
emies, not  for  Himself.  Righteous  Himself, 
He  was  ever  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 
None  was  so  quick  as  He  to  discover  the 
faintest  germ  of  good  in  the  '  sinners '  who 
came  to  Him  confessing  their  sios,  none  so 
severe  as  He  in  rebuking  those  who  '  trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and 
despised  others.'  While  Jle  dwelt  aqiong 
us,  did  not  his  influence  make  for  righteous- 
ness and  against  iniquity?  And  sinee  lie 
has  gone  up  on  high,  what  ia  the  Power 
that,  beyond  all  others,  has  told  for  right- 
eousness throughout  the  world?  Is  it  not 
the  '  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ' ! 

Once  more,  God  is,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
the  Fountain  of  all  love  and  goodness.  And 
this  love,  this  God  of  love,  was  not  Ht  re- 
vealed in  Christ  f  T lie  Cross  of  Christ  ia 
the  aymbol  of  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a 
love  that  knew  no  bounds,  even  for  the  evil 
and  the  uothankful.  Those  who  conceive 
of  God  as  riacting  instead  of  making  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  those 
who  conceive  of  the  New  Testament  as  re- 
veaUng  a  God  who  was  not  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself,  hut  as  capable 
of  the  double  injustice  of  condemning  an 
innocent  man  in  order  to  acquit  the  guilty, 
instead  of  giving  Himself  as  the  sacrifice, 
may  well  shrink  from  tlie  God  and  the  Atone- 
ment they  suppose  it  to  reveal  They 
may  well  tear  to  bring  their  theology  to 
the  bar  of  reason.  But  what  have  ire  to 
fear,  we  who  believe  that  God,  God  Him- 
self, no  one  less  than  God,  was  in  Cbriat  ; 
that,  in  Him,  God  revealed  once  for  all,  in 
one  crowning  and  supreme  act,  bis  eternal 
and  unchangeable  love  for  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Is  that  unreasonable  1  Can  any  man  who 
has  teamed  from  ailment  and  induction 
that  the  Creator  roust  be  infinitely  better 
than  his  creatures,  thai  He  is  the  divine 
fountain  from  which  all  the  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  are  the  glory  of  manhood 
flows  :  can  any  such  believer  in  God  shrink 
from  the  thought  as  irrational  that  in  Christ 
God  showed  a  love  which  transcends  all  the 
force  and  tenderness  of  human  love  I  We, 
at   least,  do   not  see    bow    bo  can.     And, 
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therefore,  wo  call  on  as  many  as  can  say,  '  I 
believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almiglity,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,'  to  add, '  and  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  bnly  Son  our  Lord.'  We  confi. 
dently  affirm  that,  inasmuch  as  we  find  in 
Christ  whatever  reason  teaches  us  there  must  ' 
be  in  God ;  inasmuch  as  Christ  showed  Him- 
self to  be  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  the 
Power  that  makes  for  righteonsness,  and  the 
Love  that  is  boundless  and  divine,  reason  it- 
self bids  ua  conclude  that  God  was  in  Christ ; 
in  Hira,  to  reveal  Himself  to  men,  that  He 
might  aatiafy  the  profound  and  incessant 
craving  of  their  heart  for  Him. 

HI.  But,  reasonable  as  this  conclusion 
seems  to  us,  the  fact  of  a  miraculous  and 
supernatural  revelation,  such  a  revelation  as 
the  Bible  contains,  is  utterly  incredible  to 
many  thoughtful  men,  and  that  on  various 
grounds. 

{!.)  They  allege,  for  instance,  that  in  his 
wisdom  God  has  ordained  for  Himself  cer- 
tain laws,  or  invariable  methods  of  action, 
which,  though  at  times  they  bear  hardly  on 
this  man  or  that,  on  this  race  or  that,  obvi- 
ously  subserve  the  welfare  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  Ue  will  interrupt 
or  deviate  from  those  laws.  He  reveals 
Himself,  they  say,  and  his  eternal  goodwill 
to  men  iy  those  laws,  and  He  cannot,  or  will 
not,  break  through  them,  however  much  we 
may  need  or  desire  to  hear  Him  speaking 
mor^  immediately  to  us. 

To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  those  who 
urge  it  surely  assume  a  breadth  and  certain- 
ty of  knowledge  denied  to  '  mortal  man  be- 
neath the  sky.'  For  the  question  really  in 
debate  is — Un  what  laws  or  principles  docs 
God  conduct  the  moral  government  of  tlio 
worlds  He  has  made  !  But  with  how  many 
of  these  worlds  is  even  the  wisest  of  men 
acquainted  ?  Clearly  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  moral  government  of  any  world  bat  one, 
and  that  the  worid  in  which  he  lives.  And 
of  the  moral  government  of  thi»  world  he 
knows  little  except  what  he  learns  from  the 
history  of  past  ages.  The  ground  covered 
by  any  man's  personal  experience  is  so  small 
that  he  would  prove  himself  an  idiot  rather 
than  a  aage,  were  be  to  base  universal  con- 
clusiona  upon  it.  If  he  would  draw  ao  much 
as  a  probable  inference  as  to  the  laws  by 
which  even  this  world  is  governed,  he  niust 
found  it  on  the  history,  and  on  the  whole 
history,  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
preserved.  But  among  the  histories  of  the 
past  there  is  one,  and  that  the  very  one  which 
confessedly  baodles  all  religious  questions 
with  an  unrivalled  force  and  nobility — a  his- 
tory extending  over  forty  centuries,  which 
persistently  affirms  Revelation  to  be  a  fact. 
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No  history  lias  been  eo  severely  tested  as 
this.  None  has  so  triumphantly  borne  every 
t«8t  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  At 
this  very  moment  the  languar^  of  ancient 
E^ypt,  Assyria,  Phtenicia,  and  Moab  are  be- 
ing recovered  from  the  monuments  that 
even  Time,  which  devours  all  things,  has 
failed  to  destroy  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  inscrip- 
tions with  which  they  are  crowded  are  deci- 
phered they  yield  the  most  striking  confir- 
mation of  the"  facts  recorded  in  tbe  Hebrew 
Sciipturcs. 

These  acriptiirc!",  moreover,  not  only 
afiinn  the  fact  of  Revelation,  they  also  record 
the  revelations  which  they  aflinn  that  God,  at 
Buudry  times  snd  in  divers  manners,  vouch- 
gafed  to  men.  And  these  revelations,  so  far 
as  we  are  competent  to  assay  and  judge  them, 
present  every  mark  of  a  divine  origin,  and 
commend  themselves  to  the  conscience  of 
men  as  the  authentic  words  of  God  by  the 
nnparallcled  nobility  and  purity  of  the  truths 
they  nnfold, 

Mark,  then,  how  far  our  argument  has 
led  us.  We  had  to  detenninc  in  general  on 
what  laws  or  principles  God  conducte  the 
moral  E;ovemment  of  worlds,  and  more  espe- 
cially whether  or  not  revelation,  or  direct 
disclosure  of  Himself,  be  one  of  those  princi- 
ples. Wo  know  nothing  of  the  moral  gov. 
ernmcnt  of  any  world  but  our  own,  and  of 
this  we  know  only  what  we  can  learn  from 
its  recorded  history.  In  the  historical  litera- 
tore  of  the  world  one  history  confessedly 
rtands  pre-eminent  for  its  power  and  beauty. 
This  history  afhmia  revelation  to  be  a  princi- 
ple or  habit  of  God  ;  and,  in  the  truths  it 
professes  to  reveal,  we  possess,  as  all  men 
acknowledge,  the  very  noblest  and  highest 
religious  conceptions  which  have  found  a 
home  in  the  heart  of  man.  So  that  when  we 
bring  the  question  to  the  scientific  test  of 
experience  and  observation,  we  have  at  the 
lowest  a  grave  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  revelation  of  Himself  to 
his  intelligent  creatures  is  one  of  the  kws 
or  principles  ou  which  God  conducts  the 
moral  government  of  the  worlds  He  has 
mode. 

Is  it  reasonable,  then,  is  it  scientific,  to  re- 
ject this  conclusion,  the  conclusion,  be  it  re- 
membered, of  observation  and  experience,  on 
the  high  (ipriori  ground  that  as  God  governs 
bj  fixed  laws,  it  is  impossible  that  He  should 
come  forth  from  his  place  to  instruct  his 
creatures  in  the  counsels  of  his  will  f  Men 
of  B(  i  ince,  not  without  cause,  profoundly  dia- 
tmst  d  priori  arguments.  They  constantly 
appeal  from  them  to  facts,  and  insist  that 
the  facts  shall  be  left  to  tell  their  own  taic, 
and  not  be  forced  to  support  a  foregone  con- 
clusion     They  appeal  to   facts:   to  facta. 


then,  let  them  go.  The  facts  say  that  for  at 
least  forty  ont  of  the  sixty  historic  centu- 
ries God  did  reveal  Himself  to  men  ;  they 
affirm  that  to  secure  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
man  He  has  shone  through  the  veil  of  inter- 
mediate causes  and  efiect«,  in  order  that  in 
his  liglit  we  might  see  light. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  conclusion  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  h'ghest  scientific  authority,  that 
of  Profciisor  Tyndali  himself,  who  acknowl- 
edges that '  ]'(  i*  no  depor  lure  from  scitntijir 
method  to  pluce  behind  natural  phenomena  a 
universal  Father  who,  in  answer  to  the  pray- 
ers of  his  children,  alters  tbe  currents  of  these 
phenomena.'  True,  the  learned  Professor 
adds  that  this  theory  is  only  a  theory  till  it 
be  tested  and  verified  in  the  region  of  sen- 
sible observation  and  experience  ;  but  he 
admits  that  the  conception  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  scientific  method  of  thought : 
and,as  we  have  shown,  the  conception  has 
been  tested  and  verified,  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  to  reject  as  a  fable,  not  only  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
but  also  the  one  literature  which  has  been 
exposed  to  tbe  hottest  fire  of  the  critical  or- 
deal, and  has  como  forth  from  it  suhstanlially 
uninjured,  although  the  smell  of  the  fire  may 
yet  hngcr  on  some  of  its  gannenta. 

(2.)  But  if  Revelation  be  a  scientific  in- 
ference from  history,  and  an  easy  deduction 
from  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  need  of 
man,  it  may  be  asked  '  Wby,  then,  does  not 
God  reveal  Himself  to  every  man  that  com- 
cth  into  the  world  f  Why  is  Revelation 
limited  to  sundry  times,  all  of  which  are  past, 
and  to  a  single  race,  which  race,  moreover, 
no  longer  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  nor 
sees  visions  that  we  cannot  sec  !  It  surely 
is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that,  if  God 
should  speak  to  men,  and  speak  to  them  on 
themes  in  which  their  highest  welfare  is  in- 
volved, the  revelation  will  be  universal  and 
constant,  that  it  will  not  be  withheld  from 
any  one  of  us,* 

In  meeting  this  objcclion  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  ui^  that,  in  some  sense,  God  does  re- 
veal Himself  to  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  that  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of 
us;  nor  to  Insist  on  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  promised  and  vouchsafed  to  as  many 
as  believe :  for  these  inward  and  spiritual  re- 
velations differ  widely  from  the  revelation 
sent  by  the  prophets^and  apostles,  who  spoke 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  meet  it  rather  with  the  simple  answer  that 
it  is  utterly  and  demonstrably  unscientific 
What  text  is  there  on  which  men  of  science 
love  more  to  dwell,  or  on  which  they  grow 
more  eloquent,  than  on  the  admirable  blend- 
ing of  economy  with  bounty  which  they  eve- 
rywhere discovcrin  tbe  natural  world ;  the  pa- 
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tience,  andlong  patience,  with  which  the  Ma- 
ker of  all- works  out  liis beneficent  designs! 
A  Goil  never  hasting  andnever  resting,  suffer- 
ing no  lack  yet  permitting  no  waste,  this  is 
the  God  in  whom,  if  they  believe  in  God  at 
all,  they  delight  themselves.  If,  then,  in  I ' 
work  of  revealing  Himself  to  men,  God 
to  display  the  economy  and  patience  which 
characterize  all  the  other  operations  of  his 
hand»,  we  should  not  expect  that  He  would 
be  for  ever  breaking  tl)rough  the  veil  of 
cause  and  effect,  which  commonly  at  once 
hides  Him  from  and  receals  Ilim  to  men,  as 
though  lie  were  impatient  to  shine  forth  in 
his  full  glory,  and  to  compel  the  admiration 
oE  his  creatures.  We  sliould  rather  expect 
that  lie  would  select  one  man,  and  then  one 
race,  to  he  the  recipients  and  exponents  of 
tlie  truth  ;  that  He  would  wait  patiently 
while  the  one  man  grew  and  multiplied  into 
a  race,  all  more  or  less  leavened  with  the 
truth  He  liad  revealed,  and  again  wait  pa- 
tiently till  by  gradual  and  advancing  disclo- 
sures of  his  will  He  had  prepared  the  select 
race  to  receive  the  truth  in  its  fulness,  and 
to  become  his  ambassadors  to  the  oiber 
races  of  the  world.  The  law  of  economy, 
which  rules  in  all  his  other  works,  prescrib- 
ed this  thrift  and  patience  in  the  work  of 
Revelation.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
limitations  of  the  human  intellect,  man's 
tJowness  of  heart  to  believe  and  to  rise  into 
higher  beliefs,  necessitated  it. 

(3.).  But  here  we  may  be  met  by  an  ob- 
jection of  n  different  kind.  Granting,  it 
may  be  said,  that  reason  would  teach  us  to 
look  for  the  election  of  one  race  to  the  post 
and  function  of  religious  teacher  to  the  world, 
is  there  any  need 'to  assume  a  divine  revela- 
tion, an  immediate  and  supernatural  dis- 
closure of  Himself  by  God,  to  this  elect  peo- 
ple! May  not  a  race  have  been  created 
wilh,  or  trained  into,  a  special  aptitude  for 
the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  religious 
tnith  !  May  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be 
the  natural  and  unaided  product  of  the  Semi- 
tic mind  !  We  know  that  the  superior  races 
of  the  Oriental  world  are  characterized  by 
a  singular  religious  susceptibility  and  power, 
and  that  the  great  religious  books  of  the 
world  have  been  written  by  them.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  accept  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  the  natural  production  of  this  strange 
religious  susceptibility  and  power,  and  as 
none  the  less  the  gift  of  God  because  they 
are  the  work  of  man ! 

In  certain  quarters  this  argument  of  the 
Oriental,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Semi- 
lie  mhui,  finds  great  favour,  and  is  constantly 
urged  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  if  not  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  if,  still  pursuing  the  scientific 
method,  we  appeal  to  facts,  the  facts  treat 


this  argument  very  much  as  Aaron's  rod-ser- 
nent  treated  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of 
Egypt.  It  is  very  true  that,  on  the  great 
mountains  and  plains  and  deserts  of  the 
East,  where  the  forces  of  nature  display 
themselves  with  a  terrible  sublimity  which 
compels  men  to  take  refuge  in  God, 
there  grew  up  a  race  of  men  peculiarly  open 
to  religious  impressions,  and  with  n  strange 
capacity  both  for  utteriogtruth  in  noble  and 
simple  forms,  and  for  passionately  devoting 
themselves  to  the  service  and  propagation  of 
religion ;  and,  as  the  Buler  aud  Teacher  of 
men  ever  adapts  his  means  to  his  end,  we 
might  reasonably  assume  that  He  would  se- 
lect the  narion  by  which  He  intended  to 
give  his  truth  to  the  world  from  this  specially 
gifted  race,  choosing  minds  naturally  reli- 
gious to  he  the  ambassadors  and  champions 
of  religious  truth. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  can  cheerfully  adopt 
the  argument  of  the  Semitic  mind.  But 
when  it  is  pushed  beyond  this  point,  when  we 
are  asked  to  see  in  the  Hebrew  mind,  not 
only  the  organ,  but  tlie  origin,  of  religions 
truth,  not  only  the  channel  through  which  it 
flowed,  and  which  gave  it  form  and  colour, 
but  also  the  spring  from  which  it  rose,  we 
take  leave  to  demur,  at  least  till  we  have  con- 
sulted the  facts.  There  are  other  products 
of  the  Semitic  mind  with  which,  before  we 
arrive  at  our  conclusion,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  we  should  compare  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures; the  book  of  Tobit,  for  example,  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran. 
Nay,  there  are  still  other  products  of  the  Ori- 
ental mind  in  general,  at  which  we  shall  do 
well  to  glance  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Hindu 
Vedas,  and  the  I'ersian  Zendavesto.  Now 
any  man  acquainted,  however  slightly,  with 
the  more  ancient  songs  of  the  Vedas,  or 
with  the  G^th&s  of  the  Zeudavesta,  or  with 
many  of  the  sentences  and  parables  of  the 
Talmud,  with  the  finer  suran  of  the  Koran, 
who  should  deny  that  they  are  characterised 
by  an  am a^ug  beauty  aud  religious  elevation 
of  tone,  won  Id  simply  puthiniself  out  of  court 
as  an  utterly  incompetent  critic  and  judge. 
We  are  very  far  from  denying,  we  are  glad 
to  believe  that  they  all  contain  'broken  rays* 
from  the  Light  that  lightetb  every  man. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  who  can 
compare  the  Vedas,  or  the  Zeodavesta,  or 
the  Talmud,  or  the  Koran,  cr  even  the  He- 
brew apocryphal  literature,  as  a  whole,  with 
the  canonical  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  not 
feel  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  whole  heaven 
above  the  other  religions  products  of  the 
Semitic  or  the  Oriental  mind,  must  be  a  man 
so  insensible  to  the  power  of  truth  and  to  the 
most  obvious  distinctions  of  literary  form 
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and  valne,  as  to  reader  hie  verdicts  wholly 
worthless.  The  more  we  etady  the  other 
great  religiaos  books  of  the  world,  however 
much  we  find  in  them  to  admire,  the  more 
firmly  we  shall  be  [lersDaded  that  oothing 
short  of  the  inspiration  of  God  can  account 
for  the  anapproachable  sublimity  and  power 
of  those  Scriptures  in  which  we  think  and 
know  that  we  have  eternal  life. 

(4.)  But  again,  if  a  revelation  be  granted, 
it  may  still  be  urged  :  '  Surely  the  perfect 
God  would  only  Tcveal  Himself  in  perfect 
forms.  Do  you  claim  perfection  for  the 
Scriptures,  theu,  and  for  all  of  them  !  Do 
you  assert  that  there  are  uo  defects  in  them, 
whether  in  form  or  substance ! — that  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  they  present  religious 
troth  in  its  absolute  forms  i 

We  assert  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  ad- 
mit, with  St.  Paul,  that  we  have  the  heavenly 
treasure  in  eartlien  vessels.  We  confess, 
with  Christ,  that  in  the  eariier  Scriptures 
there  are  concessions  to  human  weakness, 
laws  given  '  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,' 
who  received  them,  because  they  were  the 
best  practicable,  not  because  they  were  the  ab- 
solute best.  We  acknowledge  the  more  excel- 
lent glory  of  the  truth  aud  grace  which  came 
by  Jesus  Christ.  And  wc  contend  that  this 
gradual  and  progressive  method  of  revelatjon, 
this  advance  from  less  U>  more,  is  precisely 
the  method  which  commends  itself  to  reason 
as  appropriate  aod  divine.  Does  not  science 
discover  this  law  of  development  iti  all  the 
works  of  God,  in  the  creation  and  history  of 
the  earth  itself,  in  ita_^ora  and  fattna,  in  the 
history  of  separate  races  of  men,  and  in  that 
of  the  collective  race  !  Does  not  science,  in 
these  later  days,  tend  irresistibly  to  the 
theory  of  evolution  or  development  as  the 
sole  Key  to  all  the  changes  through  which 
the  world  has  passed,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
even  to  man  himself,  reducing  all  vital  forces, 
whether  of  plant  or  animal,  to  a  common 
primary  tissue  variously  organized,  and  re- 
solving even  this  organic  tissue  into  the 
acids,  phosphates,  and  ealta  of  the  inorganic 
world? 

Well,  we  claim  this  law  of  development 
for  the  revelation  which  God  lias  made  to 
men.  We  say  it  was  to  be  expected,  it  ac- 
cords with  reason,  that  God  should  give  his 
truth  to  men  as  they  were  able  to  receive  it; 
that  He  should  advance  from  the  rudimen- 
tary to  the  more  advanced  stages,  from  the 
first  elements  to  the  last  perfect  disclosure  of 
his  will.  And,  as  in  the  earlier  st^cs  of  de- 
velopment all  things  are  comparatively  im- 
perfect, though  at  the  same  time  they  may 
be  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  elements  and 
conditions  in  which  they  move,  we  must  not 
look  for  perfect  history  in  the   unhistoric 


ages  of  the  worid,  nor  for  a  perfect  morality 
in  the  unmoral  or  the  immoral  agei  We 
can  and  do  clum  for  the  early  liistories  of 
the  Bible  a  clearness  and  an  accuracy  which 
far  traoscend  those  of  any  contemporary 
race, — a  claim  which  will  not  be  questioned 
by  the  scholars  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ancient  theories  of  the  genesis  of  the  earth 
and  of  man,  or  who  are  even  now  painfully 
deciphering  and  patching  together  the  in- 
scriptions graven  on  the  monuments  of  As- 
syria and  the  papyri  of  Egypt.  We  can  aud 
do  claim  for  the  legislation  of  Moses  a  mora- 
lity far  in  advance  of  the  other  codes  of  the 
antique  world,  and  exquisitely  adapted  to 
the  mora]  condition  and  needs  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  But  we  do  not  affirm  the 
literal  accuracy  of  every  '  book,'  or  gene- 
alogical table,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
nor  do  we  assert  that  the  morality  of  Moses 
was  as  high  and  broad  and  pure  as  that  of 
Christ;  we  neither  recommend  any  modem 
historian  to  quote  his  authorities  as  the  Old 
Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New,  nor  advise 
that  the  imprecations  of  some  of  the  He- 
brew psalmists  should  be  taken  on  Christian 
lips.  In  short,  we  admit  the  moral  and  his- 
torical imperfections  of  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, in  so  far  as  they  are  or  may  be 
proved ;  and  wc  attribute  them  to  that 
method  of  development  which  rcasoD  con- 
fesses to  be  characteristic  of  all  Divine  pro- 
cesses. If  the  revelation  of  God  had  not 
been  progressive,  when  should  we  have  heard 
the  lust  of  it !  If  it  had  not  adVauced 
through  lower  to  higher  stages,  men  of 
science  would  have  been  the  first  to  mark 
this  deviation  from  the  ways  of  God,  and 
would  have  found,  in  its  instant  and  unac- 
countable perfection,  a  still  more  cogent  rea- 
son for  rejecting  it  than  they  now  find  in  its 
imperfections,  confessed  or  alleged. 

(5.)  But  even  when  Revelation  has  been 
granted  as  reasonable,  it  may  still  further  be 
objected ; — 

Surely,  when  God  speaks  to  men,  lie  will 
so  speak  as  that  they  may  understand.  Tlie 
revelation  may  bo  progressive,  it  may  be 
given  only  at  sundry  tjmes,  and  uol  to  divers 
peoples ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  will  at  least 
be  clear,  level  to  the  understanding  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed.  There  will  bo  no 
mystofy  about  it,  no  esoteric  or  hidden 
truths.  And  yet,  how  much  is  there  in  the 
Old  TcsUment  of  which  the  Jews  did  not 
lay  hold,  and  of  which  tt  was  not  to  bo  ex- 
pected that  they  should  lay  hold  ;  and  how 
much  is  there  in  the  New  Testament  which 
the  primitive  disciples  did  not  comprehend, 
and  of  which  the  most  difierent  views  are 
held  even  to  the  present  day.  We  indeed 
can  fiud  the  doctnnc  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
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in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptnrea ;  but  how 
should  tlie  Jews  have  found  it  whea  He  was 
coiiBtHDtly  held  up  before  them  with  a  crown 
of  victory  on  his  head  ?  We  can  see  that 
the  prophets  and  psalmist  emphatically  af- 
firmed ohedicnce  to  be  better  than  sacrifice ; 
but  how  should  the  Jews  have  seen  it,  when 
so  ranch  and  constant  stress  was  laid  on  the 
duty  of  sacrifice  !  We  can  see  that  the  pri- 
mitive disciples  were  mistaken,  in  hopinji  to 
behold  a  second  advent  of  the  Lord  before 
they  saw  death  ;  but  who  that  marks  how 
Christ  and  his  apostles  spake  of  that  advent, 
can  wonder  that  they  foil  into  the  mistake ! 
We  can  see  that  the  elect  race  was  elected, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  tlin  benefit  of 
the  world  ;  but  can  we  marvel  that  the  Jews 
held  themselves  to  he  the  favourites  of 
Heaven !  And  that  doctrine  of  future  re- 
tribution, taught  in  botli  Testaments — who 
even  yet  can  say,  exactly  and  authoritatively, 
what  it  means  t  Many  still  adhere  to  the 
conception  of  an  everlasting  torture  as  the 
due  reward  of  sins  committed  in  the  fleeting 
moments  of  time,  which,  on  the  mere  face  of 
it,  at  least  seems  a  monstrous  injustice ; 
while  others  stoutly  maintain  that  no  such 
dogma  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  whether 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  If,  then, 
the  Bible  be,  or  contain,  the  Word  of  God, 
how  coipcs  it  to  pass  that  its  apparent 
meaning  is  not  always  its  tnie  meaniug ; 
that  on  questions  so  momentous  as  these,  it 
utters  so  uncertain  a  sound  ) 

Our  reply  to  this  objection,  which  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  somewhat  formidable 
face,  is  simply  another  appeal  to  the  facta 
and  teachings  of  science.  Do  Ike  jihenome- 
no  of  Ike  natural  world  always  carry  their 
true  meaning  on  their  very  front  i  Are  they 
all  perfectly  simple,  and  capable  of  an  instant 
and  accurate  interpretation  )  Docs  not  the 
immense  value  of  a  scientific  training  consist 
in  this, — that  it  teaches  us  to  distinguish 
between  tlie  things  which  are,  and  the  things 
which  do  appear  ?  that  it  compels  us  to  ask, 
again  and  again,  what,  and  what  manner  of 
thing  the  phenomena  around  us  do  signify? 
The  sun  eeemt  to  travel  round  the  earth ; 
but  doe»  it )  The  stars  seem  minute  specks 
of  light ;  but  are  they  ?  The  cowries  found 
on  the  suniniit  of  the  Alps  seem  to  have  been 
created  there,  or,  as  the  Crusaders  thought, 
to  have  been  deposited  there  by  the  Delu^ ; 
but  mere  they  »  The  simple  fact  Ls  that  the 
first  and  obvious  interpretations  of  men  of 
science  have  hardly  ever  been  anvwhere  near 
the  mark.  The  first  astronomical  readings 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  first  geological  read- 
ings of  the  earth,  long  since  corrected  by 
fuller  knowledge,  are  but  familiar  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  seienco  has  advanced 
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through  erroneous  to  more  accurate  concep- 
tions of  the  works  of  God.  Nowhere  is 
the  absolute  truth  found  on  the  surface. 
Nothing  ia  what  it  seems, — not  even  light, 
or  heat,  or  motion,  or  sound. 

If,  then,  in  all  the  works  of  God  we  find 
an  inviting  mystery  which  beckons  us  on  to 
an  ever  deeper  research,  and  which  rewards 
our  research  with  knowledge  ever  more  accu- 
rate and  complete,  should  we  not  eitpect  to 
find  a  similar  mystery  in  the  words  through 
which  God  reveals  Himself  to  men )  Is  it 
not  most  reasonable  that  here  too  wc  should 
meet  with  phenomena  which  may  mislead 
us  if  we  hastily  theorize  upon  thein,  aud 
which  will  yield  their  secret  only  to  humble, 
patient,  and  wise  inquiry  ?  It  surely  is 
reasonable,  most  reasonable.  The  very  mys- 
teries of  the  Divine  Word  are  but  another 
proof  that  the  Word  is  from  Him  who  made 
and  rules  the  universe.  That  the  Jews 
should  have  found  their  conceplian  of  a 
victorious  Messiah  in  the  very  Scriptures 
from  which  we  derive  our  conception  of  a 
sutfering  Messiah  is  no  whit  more  strange 
than  that  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican 
systems  should  have  been  inferred  from  the 
same  astronomical  facta,  That  there  should 
be  in  the  Bible  mysteries  which  are  various- 
ly interpreted,  and  problems  which  we  can- 
not even  yet  conclusively  solve,  is  no  more  a 
proof  that  the  Bible  did  not  eorae  from  God 
than  the  mysteries  and  unsolved  problems  of 
Nature  are  a  proof  that  the  worlds  were  not 
made  by  God.  Rather,  the  exbtonce  of 
similar  mysteries  and  ansolved,  if  not  insolu- 
ble, problems  in  both  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  both  are  the  work  of  one  and 
the  self-same  Hand. 

Thus,  though  far  too  hastily  and  imper- 
fectly, we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  very  central  and  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Christian  Creed  may  be  so  presented  as 
to  commend  themselves  even  to  the  inquisi- 
tive and  sceptical  faculty  of  reason.  And, 
in  prosecuting  this  endeavour,  we  trust  we 
have  made  it  plain  that  we  neither  relinquish 
for  ourselves,  nor  desire  others  to  relinquish, 
any  particle  of  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.'  All  our  fathers  regarded  the 
circle  of  Christian  doctrine  from  the  point  of 
view  at  which  their  several  ages  stood ;  and 
we  shall  but  follow  their  example  if,  while 
looking  steadfastly  at  the  same  sacred  circle 
of  doctrine,  we  shift  our  point  of  view  with 
the  shifting  time,  and  adopt  the  method  of 
thought  in  vogue  with  the  men  of  our  day 
and  generation.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  these 
changes  of  method  and  points  of  view  that 
the  Church  enlarges  her  conceptions  of  the 
truths  common  to  all  ages,  and  makes  them 
at  once  more  accurate  and  more  complete. 
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And  nhat  do,  what  can  we  lone  by  pre- 
senting '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesun,'  to  « 
reasoninrr  and  sceptical  age,  in  its  more 
reasonable  and  convincing  aspects  !  The 
tnitli  remiiins  the  same,  whatever  our  point 
of  view  and  however  our  theolopcal  formu- 
Ias  may  change  ;  just  as  the  astronomical 
facts  remain  the  same,  and  men  may  rejoice 
in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  whatever 
their  theories  of  the  solar  system,  "We  still 
have  a  God  of  righteousness  and  love  as  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the 
gracious  Ruler  of  men  ;  a  God  who,  in  bis 
single  Being,  includes  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  a  God  who,  that  He  might  reveal 
Himself  to  men,  inspired  the  holy  prophets 
to  declare  his  will,  and,  in  the  person  of  bis 
Son,  came  down  and  dwelt  among  us ;  a 
God  who,  in  the  eiceeding  greatness  of  his 
love  to  usward,  has  Himself  made  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world,  that  He  might 
reconcile  the  world  unto  Himself.  We  lose 
no  jot  or  tittle  pf  these  trnths  by  speaking 
of  them  in  a  reasonable  way  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  scientific  method  of  thought 
And  if  we  lose  nothing,  how  muck  may  we 
gain  by  so  speaking  of  them  as  to  show  that 
they  accord  with  reason,  though  they  also 
transcend  itl  With  what  added  power  do 
we  appeal  to  men  when  we  have  firat  con- 
vinced ourselves  and  them  of  the  utter 
reasonableness  of  that  of  which  we  speak  and 
whereof  we  affirm,  when  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  in  beseeching  them,  as  they  be- 
lieve in  God,  to  believe  also  in  Christ,  licason 
combines  with  Religion  to  enforce  our 
prayer  ? 


Art.  IV. — Masson't  M'dton  and  hit  Times. 

The  Life  of  John  Milton  ;  Narrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary  Hittorij  of  his  Tim*. 
By  ]>Avm  Masbon,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Vols. 
I.  H.  and  HI.     Macmillan  and  Go. 

NoTwrrnsTANDiKO  all  that  has  been  written 
on  tlie  subject  to  which  Mr.  Masson  has 
devoted  his  matured  experience  and  powers, 
the  theme  is  one  which  cannot  be  exhausted ; 
nor  does  it  diminish  in  interest  with  the 
lapse  of  generations.  It  is  invested  with  an 
eternal  freshness.  The  grand  central  fignre 
lends  lustre  to  the  ^e  of  which  it  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments,  whilst  the  f^^e 
Hself  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erfully attractive  in  English  history.  Of 
Mi'ton  Macaulayhas  well  said  that  be  does 
'  not  envy  the  man  who  can  study  either 
the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  and 


patriot,  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not 
indeed  the  sublime  works  with  which  his 
genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the 
zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public 
good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured 
every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and 
dangers,  the  deadly  hate  which  he  bore  to 
bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  be 
so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  bis 
fame.'  Noble  as  are  these  words,  we  have 
pride  in  feeling  that  to  the  uttermost  the 
warm  and  generous  tribute  is  deserved. 
And  if  BO  much  can  be  said  of  the  individu- 
al, what  may  not  be  said  of  the  age  of  which 
he  was  so  conspicuous  a  constituent !  Of 
all  the  periods  in  our  national  existence 
there  is  not  one  which  eshibits  such  stern 
rectitude  and  such  massive  virtues.  Dispos- 
sessed of  that  bias  which  so  often  warps  the 
judgment  when  dealing  with  men  who 
have  been  compelled  into  some  amount  of 
political  prominence,  surely  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  admit  that,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  religious  and  personal  angulari- 
ties, the  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
men  of  a  full  and  dignified  stature — men, 
perhaps,  more  worthy  of  their  age  than 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  of  ours. 
Hampden,  Pym,  Cromwell,  Milton,  and 
others  of  their  contemporaries  form  an  illus- 
trious galaxy  almost  unparalleled  for  intel- 
lect and  integrity;  and  the  historv  which 
deals  with  the  stnigglcs  in  which  t!iey  took 
part  cannot  fail  to  have  an  imperishable 
importance.  The  foundations  of  those  lib- 
erties which  we  now  enjoy  were  laid  by 
them  ;  they  were  the  men  who  first  dared 
to  assert  the  inviolability  of  the  human  con- 
science, and  the  rights  of  the  individual  as 
against  his  tyrant.  To  appreciate  the  full 
value  of  the  work  which  they  successfully 
accomplished  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  strength  of  the  powers  which  were 
arrayed  against  them,  powers  which  might 
have  been  described  aa  wcU-nigb  impregna- 
ble, but  which  succumbed  to  the  superior 
majesty  of  right,  whose  triumph,  though 
occasionally  sometimes  delayed,  is  finally 
inevitable. 

Feeling  that  so  many  great  and  vital  ijues- 
tions  were  bound  up,  as  it  were,  with  Mil- 
ton's life,  Mr.  Masson  resolved,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  work,  to  give  to  it  the  widest 
scope,  as  a  history.  Accordingly,  while  his 
chief  object  has  been  to  present  to  the  world 
the  fullest  account  of  Milton  himself  which 
it  has  yet  received,  and  one  of  conside- 
rably enhanced  value  on  account  of  ad- 
ditional and  minute  research,  he  has  wisely 
decided  to  let  the  stoiy  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  history  as  well  as  of  biography.     In 
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fact,  on  this  head  lie  remarks, '  it  is  intended 
to  exhibit  Milton's  life  in  its  connections  with 
all  the  more  notable  phenomena  of  the  period 
of  British  liistoiy  in  which  it  was  cast — its 
State  politics,  its  ecclesiastical  variations, 
its  literature,  and  speculatice  thoujrbt.'  Th- 
labour  already  expended  upon  the  task,  a 
manifested  in  the  three  volumes  before 
us,  is  prodigioas,  and  quite  enough  to  havi 
deterred  any  writer  who  was  not  imbued 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  which 
amount  of  difiiculties  to  be  encountered 
coald  possibly  entinguish.  We  have 
innumerable  lives  of  Milton — some  of  them 
embittered  by  personal  hostility— from  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson  downwards  to  those  of  James 
Montgomery  and  others  ;  but  of  lives  from 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  Mr.  Masson,  n 
Also  of  histories  of  the  period  stretching 
from  1608  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.  we 
have  no  lack  ;  but  of  history  obtained 
thi-ouftli  the  medium  of  side  lights  such  as 
we  get  here,  and  which  is  frequently  a  most 
valuable  means  of  acquiring  accurate  know- 
ledge, we  have  had  little.  We  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  find  fault  with  Mr.  Masson'a 
method,  and  blame  him  for  his  minuli<B  ;  he 
is  but  following  out  his  ori^nal  plan  of 
treating  his  snlijeot  as  exhaustively  as  possi- 
ble, in  which  be  considers  himself  justified 
by  the  value  and  richness  of  his  material. 
Tiie  task  is  one  worthy  of  being  done  well, 
if  at  all ;  we  hope — and  the  hope  is  one 
which  there  is  every  prospect  will  bo  ful- 
filled— that  he  will  successfully  complete  bis 
purpose.  If  there  is  a  figure  in  English  his- 
tory worthy  of  being  set  in  the  fullest  and 
clearest  light  it  is  that  of  Millon.  Besides 
his  pre-eniinenoe  as  the  greatest  religious 
poet  of  the  world  there  is  much  of  what  is 
fiublimcst  in  human  nature  attaching  to  bis 
character.  Cast  into  the  seething  sea  of 
politics  and  controversy  he  yet  attained  that 
grandeur  of  repose  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
loftiest  and  noblest  spirits.  The  portion  of 
the  biography  dealt  with  in  the  first  volume 
occupies  thirty  years  of  tlie  poet's  life.  Be- 
ginning with  his  ancestry  and  Icindred  we  have 
the  most  painstaking  and  conscientious  record 
of  all  facts  which  are  in  any  way  germane  to 
the  subject,  and  one  is  struck  with  the  care 
taken,  and  the  labour  which  must  have  been 
expended,  in  getting  into  order  this  minute 
personal  record.  Most  readers,  we  presume, 
are  acquainted  with  some  salient  points  in 
connection  with  Milton's  career,  but  in  going 
through  this  extended  account  they  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  all  their  tronble.  Occn- 
sioTially  Sir.  Masson  sliatteis  some  of  our  old 
beliefs  and  stories,  and  one  cniel  example  of 
this  is  found  early  in  the  volume,  when  we 
come  upon  this  passngc  : — 


'Every  one  has  heard  or  read  the  romsntic 
story  of  the  young  foreign  Indy,  who,  pas-^ing 
in  a  carriage,  with  her  elder  companion,  the 
spot  near  Cambridge  where  Milton  lay  asleep 
under  n  tree,  was  bo  struck  with  his  beautj', 
that,  after  nlighling  to  look  at  liim.  bho  wrote 
in  pencil  some  Italian  lines,  and  placed  thcni, 
unperceived  ns  she  thonglit  (but  there  were 
laughing  students  near),  in  (he  sleeper's  hnnd  ; 
and  how  Milton,  when  he  awoke,  read  thclines, 
and  being  told  how  they  came  there  conceived 
such  a  passion  for  the  fair  unknown  (hat  he 
went  afterwards  to  Italy  in  quest  of  her,  and 
thought  of  her  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  his 
Lost  Paradise.  The  story  is  a  myth,  belonging 
to  the  lives  of  other  poets  beside.''  Milton.  But, 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  it,  the  reader 
may  have,  on  Milton's  own  testimony  in  the 
above-men  tiuncil  Elegy,*  an  incident  not  dissi- 
milar, and,  if  less  romantic,  at  least  authentic 
as  to  place  and  date.' 

The  real  incident  appears  to  have  lieen 
that  in  hia  twentieth  year  Milton  first  fell  in 
love,  and  with  some  beauty  whom  he  saw  in 
public  in  London.  With  regard  to  the 
false  story,  it  is  not  a  little  singubir  that  the 
same  myth  i&prevalent  about  Milton  at  Uoinc, 
the  adventure  being  reported  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  The  Eng-  . 
lisb  version  probably  received  adilitiotial 
credence  from  the  fact  that  Milton  after- 
wards paid  a  visit  to  Italy.  The  poet's 
genealogy  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  assiduous  endeavours  of  the 
biographer,  little  information  of  an  authen- 
tic character  has  been  obtained  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Miltons  were  an  Oxfordshire 
family.  One  account  states  that  Milton's 
grandfather  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
brought  up  his  son  (Milton's  father)  at 
Christ  Clmreh,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  dis- 
inherited him  because  lie  forsook  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  But  ancestrj-  matters  little,  as 
we  gradtially  approach  that  period  when  a 
man's  best  claims  upon  men  are  his  noble 
deeds.  What  is  clearly  ascertained  is  that 
Milton's  father  was  a  '  scrivener,"  of  Bread- 
street,  London,  and  that  the  poet  was  bom 
there  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  thus 
being  a  Cockney  of  the  Cockneys.  The 
father  is  described  as  'an  ingenioae  man,' 
and  a  man  of  some  repute  ua  a  writer  of 
music.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  for  Milton, 
speaking  of  bis  own  early  education,  says, 
'  I  had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless 
diligence  and  care  of  iny  father  {whom  God 
recompense)  been  exereised  to  the  tongues 
and  some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer, 
by  sundry  masters  and  teachers,  both  at 
home  and  at  the  schools.'  From  the  age  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  Milton  wa*  at  St.  Paul's 
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School,  and  at  the  ]att«r  i^  lie  had  suc- 
ceeded in  acqniring  a  considerable  know-. 
lodge  of  the  course  of  Euglish  literature.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  fifteen  years  old 
lie  produced  the  well-known  metrical  version 
of  the  136lh  Faalm,  beginmni;  'Let  us 
with  a  gladsome  tnind.'  A  whole  chapter — 
and  we  are  bound  to  admit  it  is  not  too 
much — is  given  to  Milton's  stay  at  Cara- 
bridt^e,  where  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
of  Christ's  College  on  the  12th  of  Febrnary, 
1625,  Ilere  after  three  years  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cele- 
brated Kubeos  wan  admitted  to  the  M.A. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one.  and  while  at  Col- 
lege, Milton  wrote  the  splendid  '  Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,'  respecting 
which  Hallam  is  so  enthusiastic,  and  which 
in  truth  is  at  that  age  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  for  finish.  The  noble  lines  are  too 
widely  familiar  to  most  readers  of  Milton  to 
need  quotation  here.  The  'Sonnet  on  Shak- 
speare '  followed  in  the  next  year.  Return- 
ing to  the  University  in  1631,  after  the 
tlague  which  visited  Cambridge,  Milton  took 
is  M.  A.  degree,  and  in  doing  so  had  to  sub- 
scribe Xa  the  articles,  which  involved  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  royal  supremacy,  the 
Church  Litui^y,  and  the  authorized  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England — a  clear  proof 
that  at  the  ^e  of  twenty-three  he  had  not 
yet  broken  away  from  bis  allegiance  to  the 
Church.  By  !i!l  accounts  his  reputation  for 
study  and  ability  while  at  college  was  of  the 
liijrhest,  and  a  flat  contradiction  is  given  to 
Johnson's  statement  that  '  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  regarded  in  his  college 
with  no  great  fondness.'  As  the  biographer 
points  out,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
report  that  he  had  parted  on  bad  temis  with 
his  University  was  started  because  he  after- 
wards found  it  necessary  to  utter  things 
which  vexed  the  soul  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  calumny  began  when  Milton  himself 
commenced  to  attack  the  institution  of 
Church  and  State,  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance. Tl)e  poet  probably  helped  to  per- 
petnate  the  report  by  remarking  that, 
though  he  was  in  harmony  with  the  best 
men  of  the  University,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  he  supported  the  system  pursued 
there.  Passages  are  culled  from  his  compo- 
sitions during  his  academical  career  to  show 
that  he  was  very  unfavourable,  to  say  the 
least,  to  the  methods  of  the  place.  A  very 
admirable  sketch  is  f^ven  of  Milton's  habi* 
tudes  of  thought  and  disposition  at  the  time 
he  left  college.  Mr.  Masson  shows  in  what 
respects  as  a  poet  and  man  he  differed  from 
Shakspearc,  and  hits  off  happily,  we  imagine, 
their  idiosyncrasies.  He  refers  to  Milton's 
noble  egotism,  and  thus  closes  his  remarks 


on  this  head 
before  God 
which    he  knew  full  well 


Christian,  humiliation 
duty  the  meaning   of 


but,  i 


,  he  I 


and  stoic  s 
temptation  which  characterized  him,  a  spring 
of  ever-preseut  pride,  dignifying  his  whole 
bearing  among  his  fellows,  and  at  times 
arousing  hin)  to  a  kingly  intolerance.  In 
short,  instead  of  that  dissatisfaction  with 
self  which  we  trace  as  a  not  unfrequcnt  feel- 
ing with  Shakspeare,  we  find  in  Milton,  even 
in  early  youth,  a  recollection,  firm  and  habi- 
tual, that  be  was  one  of  those  servants  to 
whom  God  had  intrusted  the  stewardship  of 
ten  talents.'  We  tliink  that  the  whole  pas- 
sage of  which  this  forms  a  part  exhibits 
keen  insight  in  the  treatment  of  Alilton's 
character;  and,  viewing  them  in  the  light 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Masson,  we  understand 
with  ease  many  things  touching  the  poet 
which  would  otherwise  prove  matters  of 
difiiculty  and  stumbling.  In  the  formation 
and  development  \  of  his  character  a  lofty 
ideality  must  have  held  a  conspicuous  part, 
which,  while  it  lifted  the  poet  himself  above 
the  rest  of  the  world  into  a  sublime  self-con- 
sciousness, rendered  him  impatient  of  those 
io  whom  such  a  high  demeanour  was  not 
natural. 

The  rest  of  the  personal  portion  of  this 
volume  is  occupied  partly  with  Milton's  stay 
of  five  years  at  his  father's  conntry  residence 
at  Ilorton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  partly 
with  the  record  of  his  Continental  travel. 
He  left  England  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Scotch  Covenantors  began  to  be  talked  about 
in  London,  and  when  the  decision  had  been 
given  against  Hampden  in  his  famous  ship- 
money  case.  From  Paris,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Hugo  Grotius,  and  where  his 
stay  was  hut  short,  the  poet  went  on  to 
Italy,  and  was  gratified  at  length  in  his  long 
cherished  desire  to  stand  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Following  Milton's  foot- 
steps with  the  most  elaborate  care  and  dili- 
gence, Mr.  Masson  entertains  us  with  short 
sketches '  of  all  those  things  in  which  the 
former  doubtless  took  a  profound  interest, 
and  also  presents  us  with  an  epitome  of  the 
condition  of  the  Continental  empires  at  the 
period.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  pointed 
out  that  pi'ecisely  at  the  time. of  Milton's 
arrival  in  Italy,  the  blindness  of  the  illus- 
trious Galileo  had  become  total.  Strant^e 
that  history  was  to  repeat  itself  once  more  in 
the  calamity  which  afterwards  befell  our  own 
beloved  countryman.  The  English  poet  visit- 
ed Galileo,  whom,  he  says,  '  I  found  grown 
old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking 
in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  licensers  thought,'      Much 
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there  was  in  common  between  these  intellec- 
tual ^ants. 

But  we  cannot  linger  over  this  story  of 
travel,  nor,  indeed,  over  the  historical  por- 
tion of  the  volamc.  There  is,  however,  Ut- 
ile necessity  to  do  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the 
period  was  as  yet  not  rife  in  stirring  events, 
thongh  it  was  rapidly  preparing  for  them. 
We  must  nevertheless  note  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  saw  going  on  in  the 
'  Ohnrch,  Milton,  mnch  to  the  disappointment 
of  his  father,  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  lite- 
rary career.  The  ascendency  of  Papistical 
notions  is  traced  in  this  diviuon,  and  a  re- 
markably able  sketch — in  which  we  can 
Eerceive  no  tinge  of  bitterness — is  given  of 
aud,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
Mr.  MassoR  follows  the  intricate  action  of 
this  really  able  man  with  great  fidelity,  and 
shows  how  those  strifes  arose  which  after- 
wards burst  with  terrible  fury  over  the  land. 
He  likewise  follows  the  course  of  the  religi- 
ons persecutions  from  their  first  inception  to 
the  time  when  they  had  become  absolutely 
unbearable  ;  and  in  doing  this,  of  course,  it 
is  partly  with  a  view  of  showing  the  opera- 
tion public  events  mast  have  had  upon  such 
a  nature  as  Milton's. 

~  Notice  should  not  be  omitted,  with  regard 
to  this  first  volume,  of  the  admirable  chapi- 
ter which  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  British 
literature  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  to 
the  period  immediately  after  Milton  left 
Cambridge.  It  is  written  with  all  its  author'f 
well-known  critical  acumen,  and  is  diatin- 
gnished  by  his  ripe  judgment.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  rich  m  information.  Of  Itself, 
this  alone  is  a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude, 
and  moat  clearly  demonstrates  Mr.  Mas- 
aoo's  intention  to  leave  nothing  undone 
which,  in  a  literary  sense,  could  add  to  tlie 
value  of  his  bistoiy.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  '  Esaays  on  British  Novel- 
ists '  will  find  here  a  work  equal  to  that  in 
style  and  in  power  of  critical  analysis.  One 
wonders,  almost,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
'throw  in  this  pearl  carelessly,  as  it  were,  intc 
the  midst  of  the  other  work  he  has  ^ven  us 
The  snrvey  hna. certainly  added  great  intrin- 
sic value  to  the  division  in  which  it  is  set. 

In  a  preface  to  the  second  volume  Mr 
Masson  explains  why  the  dimensions  of  hit 
work  have  grown  so  greatly  on  his  hands. 
He  fonnd,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  confine  his  historical 
researches  within  the  limita  of  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  biography,  and  the  history 
therefore  gradually  assumed  an  extended 
character.  As  might  naturally  be  expected 
he  continually  found  himself  driven,  for 
the  elucidation  of  many  points  in  the  bio- 


graphy, into  the  domain  of  history.  And 
he  adds  that  he  challenges  independent  con- 
[deration  for  the  historical  portion  of  his 
work  quite  as  much  as  he  does  for  the 
biographicid.  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that 
in  both  departments  his  efforts  have  been 
equally  conscientious.  By  jadieious  classi- 
fication he  saves  the  reader  an  infinity  of 
trouble,  and  no  one  can  complain  that  he  is 
cast  into  an  unknown  sea,  there  to  pick  up 
floating  ^ars  of  fact  as  ho  may  be  able. 
The  work  can  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  at 
any  period.  Its  separate  parts  carry  us  on  by 
regular  stages,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  confuuon  or  misapprehension.  Turning 
to  the  biography  we  find  that  Milton  return- 
ed to  England  in  1639,afterafifteenmonth8' 
absence,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  comme- 
morated in  the  iSpitaphium  Damoni*  the  loss 
of  his  dearest  and  closest  friend,  Charles 
Diodati,  who  had  joined  '  the  majority '  dur- 
ing bis  absence.  Mr.  Masson  considers  this 
Iioem  one  of  the  noblest  things  Milton  has 
eft  us,  and  most  interesting  in  its  personal 
revelations.  A  pemsal  of  the  Pastoral 
affords  a  good  basis  for  such  an  opiniim, 
fur  the  poem  is  full  of  a  direct  and  intense 
pathos.  At  this  period  it  was  evident  that 
the  poet  bad  fuUy  resolved  to  commit 
himself  to  a  life  of  intellectual  labour,  and 
accordingly  in  1639-40  we  find  bim  leav- 
ing Horton  and  settling  down  in  Ixindon 
for  that  purpose.  Floating  ideas,  now  of 
an  heroic  poem,  and  then  of  a  tragedy, 
troubled  his  mind,  and  readings  and  digests 
with  this  view  are  given  to  the  extent  of 
ninety-eight  subjects  in  all.  The  subject 
of  '  Paradise  Lost '  occupies  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  list.  Other  roat^ 
ters  of  national  import,  however,  speedily 
put  an  end,  for  a  considerable  period,  to 
any  designs  he  might  have  formed.  We 
find  him  about  the  tune  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Aldersgnte-street  writing  as  follovrs 
regarding  the  new  concessions  upon  liberty 
of  speech  and  other  matters — 

'  Roused  by  the  cognizance  of  these  things, 
inasmuch  as  I  perceived  that  the  true  way  to 
liberty  followed  on  from  these  beginnings — 
these  first  steps — that  the  advance  was  most 
rightly  made  to  a  liberation  of  the  entire  life  of 
men  from  servilude,  if  a  discipline  taking  its 
rise  within  religion  should  go  forth  thence  to 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  inasmuch  also  as  I  had  so  prepared 
myself  from  my  youth  that  above  all  things  I 
could  not  be  ignorant  what  is  of  Divine  and 
wbat  of  human  right,  and  had  asked  myself 
whether  ever  I  should  be  of  any  use  afterwards 
if  then  I  should  be  wanting  to  my  country,  yea, 
to  the  Church,  and  to  so  many  brethren  expos- 
ing themselves  to  danger  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel — I  resolved,  though  I  was  then  meditat- 
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lag  certain  other  matters,  to  tnuisrer  into  this 
slru^le  all  mj  genius  and  all  tho  strength  of 
luy  industry.' 

We  are  not  surprised  after  this  declaration 
to  lind  tho  writer  issuing  three  anti-Episco- 
pal j>ainpli1eta,  wliich  caused  much  comment 
as  tbey  respectively  appeared.  The  langu^e 
in  these  pamphlets  is  instinct  with  fire,  and 
the  extracts  given  by  Hr.  Mosson  abundantly 
justify  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  prose- 
poetry  in  the  langut^e  coinpsrable  with  it. 
The  eloquence  is  now  sad  and  tender,  and 
again  wild  and  tempestuous  as  the  hnrricanp 
of  heaven.  After  bursting  forth  with  charge 
after  charge  he  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
miserable  condition  into  which  Episcopacy 
had  piunged,the  whole  of  the  Britisli  Isles. 
In  the  course  of  his  '  Animadversions'  Milt«n 
now  and  again  gives  us  clear  statements  of 
his  views  upon  theological  questions  nhich 
arc  of  interest  at  the  present  day.  From  his 
reply  to  Bishop  Hall  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing as  showing  his   estimate    of    Ordina- 

'  As  for  Ordination,  what  is  it  but  the  lajring 
on  of  hands,  an  outward  sign  or  symbol  of  ad- 
mission ?  It  creates  nothing,  it  confers  nothing, 
it  is  the  inward  calling  of  God  that  miikca  a 
tninister,  and  his  own  painful  study  and  dili- 
gence tbat  improves  and  matures  his  ministe- 
rial gifts.  In  the  primitive  times,  many  before 
even  they  had  received  ordination  from  the 
Apostles  bad  done  the  Church  noble  service-- 
a>i  Apollos  and  others.  It  is  but  an  orderly 
form  of  receiving  a  man  already  fitted,  and 
committing  to  him  a  particular  charge.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  views  like 
these,  set  forth  with  a  marvellons  polemical 
skill,  would  fall  like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst 
of  the  ecclesiastical  world,  which  was  at  tliat 
time  fighting  for  the  supremacy  of  its  high 
dogmas.  In  the  matter  of  pamphleteering 
Milton  appears  to  have  been  much  more  than 
a  match  for  his  adversaries.  The  three 
pamphlets  to  which  wc  have  referred  were 
followed  by  two  others,  in  which  he  profess- 
ed to  argue  against  Prelacy  on  grounds  of 
philosophic  reason,  or  from  a  study  of  tbe 
principles  of  Christianity  and  human  nature. 
These  latter  pamphlets,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Church  government,  demon- 
strate that,  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  Mil- 
ton's desire  as  to  the  Chnrch  in  England  was 
to  see  it  establisbed  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  the  Fresbytcrian  Kirk  in  Scotland,  as 
restored  in  1638.  It  is  notorioas  that  sub- 
sequently Milton  condemned  Presbyterianism 
utterly,  ceased  all  connection  with  it,  and, 
in  fact,  considered  it  little  better  than  Epis- 
copacy. This,  however,  was  after  it  deve- 
loped an  intolerance  of  which  the  poet  would 
have  imagined  it  incapable.    Into  his  fierce 


controversy  with  Bishop  Hall  respecting  th? 
Smectymnuans  we  cannot  enter  here,  but  it  is 
rather  amusing  to  discover  that  at  the  end 
of  these  hot  religious  discussions  tho  Halls 
throw  out  the  suggestion  tbat  Milton  '  was 
looking  after  a  rich  widow,  and  had  written 
his  former  pamphlet,  and  especially  had 
inserted  in  it  the  cstraordinary  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  order  to 
gain  this  widow's  affections.'  Milton  replies 
that  in  order  that  his  accuser  may  know  ■ 
'  how  his  astrology  is  wide  all  the  houses  of 
the  heaven  in  spelling  marriages,  I  care  not 
if  I  tell  him  this  much  profestly,  though  it 
be  to  the  losing;  of  my  "  rich  hopes,"  as  he 
calls  them — that  I  think  with  then)  who, 
both  in  prudence  and  elegance  of  spirit, 
would  choose  a  virgin  of  mean  fortunes, 
honestly  bred,  before  tiie  wealthiest  widow.' 
This  leads  us  past  all  such  questions  as,  Was 
Milton  ever  in  the  army  or  in  the  tr.-unod 
bands!  tohismarrii^e  with  Mary  Powell,  of 
the  Powells  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Shotover, 
with  which  the  biographical  portion  of  tlie 
second  volume  fitly  closes.  Tho  Powells 
were  Royalists,  and  Milton's  entry  into  the 
family  b  said  to  have  been  hurried  and  unet- 
pected.  The  bridegroom  was  thirty-five  and 
the  bride  seventeen ;  they  knew  little  of  each 
other  before  ma^riJ^fe,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  after  that  event  the  bride  returned  to 
her  father's  house  at  Forest  Hill, '  on  a  visit.' 
More  of  this  visit,  however,  will  be  heard 

Tho  historical  portion  of  tliis  second  volume 
opens  with  an  event  which  had  very  hupor- 
tant  bearings  on  the  general  political  aspect 
of  England,  viz.,  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  re- 
volt, as  it  is  termed  by  the  historian.  Much 
is  to  be  found  in  other  records  of  the  pro- 
gress of  that  great  quarrel  between  King 
Charles  and  the  Scots  respecting'  bishops; 
but  Mr.  Masson  has  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  tell  the  story  once  more  in  his  own  way. 
He  certainly  has  done  it  with  great  fulness, 
and  those  who  woulil  desire  to  read  a  succinct 
account  of  the  Scotch  Covenantors  will  find 
one  in  bis  clear,  sensible  pages.  Charles 
sent  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  to 
be  a  mediator  between  himself  and  his  dis- 
contented subjects;  thus  showing  that  he 
placed  no  credence  in  the  popular  rumour 
that  that  nobleman  was  angling  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  After  much  beating 
about  the  bush  on  the  King's  side,  conces- 
sions were  authorized  to  be  made,  and  the  . 
whole  kingdom  was  moved  with  delight,  till 
the  King  required  the  people  to  give  up 
their  own  Covenant  and  sign  one  concocted 
by  his  counsellors.  Thfc  Glasgow  Assembly 
of  1638  met  whilst  matters  were  still  unar- 
ranged,  aud  Hamilton  did  all  in  his  power 
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to  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
Although  ordered  to  dissolve  on  pain  of 
treason,  this  body  went  on  boldly  with  their 
sittings,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  had 
accomplished  n  tolerable  amount  of  work. 
Tliey  not  only  completely  swept  Episcopacy 
out  of  the  land,  but  re-established  the  Kirk 
on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  moderator 
of  this  Assembly  was  the  famous  Alexander 
Henderson,  who  is  accepted  as  the  great 
successor  of  Joho  Knox.  Some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  tjcotland  was  regarded  by 
Englishnacn  at  this  period — as  a  poor,  mise- 
rable land — may  be  gathered  from  the  sati- 
ristsalone.  Cleveland'pungently  wrote  short- 
ly afterwards,  espressing,  however,  a  sentiment 
long  prcFalent: — 

'  Had  Cain  been  Scotch,  God  would  have  changed 

his  doom ; 
Not   made   him  wander,   but   compelled  him 

Contempt,  nevertheless,  gave  way  to  inte- 
rest when  the  talk  respecting  the  Covenanters 
became  general.  It  being  found  impossible 
to  arrange  matters  with  the  'refractor)'' 
Scots,  Charles  declared  war  against  them ; 
and  after  calling  for  contributions,  marched 
to  the  border.  Being  unsuccessful,  however, 
in  reducing  them  to  obedience,  he  was  fain 
to  sign  a  treaty,  or  '  Pacification,'  which 
was  very  precarious  and  shortlived.  Gradu- 
ally there  sprang  up  in  England  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  Scots.  This 
was  perceii'ed  by  (amongst  others)  Hall,  the 
liiKhop  of  Exeter ;  and  Mr.  Masson's  research- 
es have  shown  that  this  prelate  was  by  do 
means  so  high-minded  and  above  suspicion 
of  mean  actions  as  loose  historianshave  gen- 
erally thought  The  result  of  a  correspon- 
dence between  llall  and  Laud  as  to  the 
uocessity  of  closing  the  mouths  of  the  Scots 
was  the  production  by  the  former  of  his 
pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Episcopacy  by  Divine 
Right  Asserted.'  This  pamphlet  led  to 
others,  and  after  the  settlement  of  certain 
riots  in  London,  Charles  began  his  sec- 
ond bishops'  war  with  the  Scots.  At  this 
juncture,  in  November,  1 640,  the  Long 
Parliament  met  in  Westminster.  Its  acts 
are  too  indelible  to  need  recapitulation. 
But  the  principal  one  was  undoubtedly  the 
death  of  Slrafiord,  whose  impeachment  was 
due  to  Pym  in  the  first  instance,  Charles, 
having  been  a  tyrant,  was  now  a  traitor  to 
his  best  friend,  and  gave  his  assent  to  Straf- 
ford's execution.  Shortly  afterwards  came 
the  great  English  Church -reform  movement, 
in  which  the  Boot-and-Branch  party  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part  -They  were  really  the 
Presbyterian  party,  but  took  their  name  from 
a  desire  they  ehorisbed  for  the  abolition  of 


Epiacopacj,  *  root  and  brancli,'  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  dignities  above  that  of  a  sim- 
ple niiiiister,  and  for  the  sequestration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries,  to  be  applied  to  humbler  uses  or 
State  purposes.  A  pamphlet  war  ensued 
between  Hall  and  the  Smcetymnuans,  and  the 
reforming  party  lost  their  ftoot-and-Branch 
Bill  in  the  Lords.  Action  and  reaction 
went  on  for  some  months,  no  opproaeh  be- 
ing  made  to  a  settlement  of  those  differences 
which  were  gradually  widening  the  breach 
between  the  King  and  Parliament.  In  1641 
the  Grand  Kemouslrance  was  presented  to 
the  King,  showing  the  evils  which  had  crept 
into  the  kingdom,  and  pointing  out  tue 
remedies.  Charles  deigned  no  answer  to 
this,  but  shortly  afterwards  made  his  memo- 
rable unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  five 
prominent  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Parliament  became  master  of  the 
field  (Charles  having  retreated  to  Windsor), 
and  passed  the  Bishops'  Evclusion  Bill. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  instalment  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  drifting  into  the 
Civil  War;  and  most  valuable  information  is 
given  aa'to  the  composition  and  early  move- 
ments of  the  respective  armies.  We  are 
also  shown  the  famous  Westminster  Assem- 
bly in  session  ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Masson  de- 
tails the  steps  by  which  Brownism,  after- 
wards Independency  or-  Congregationalism, 
rose  to  be  such  a  formidable  foe  to  Presby- 
terianism.  New-England  Congregationalism, 
too,  is  somewhat  exhaustively  treated,  and 
sketches  are  given  of  the  most  eminent  New- 
England  Ministers,  including  John  Cotton, 
Hanserd  Knollys,  Hugh  Peters,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Roger  Williams.  In  the  West- 
minster Assembly  the  Presbyterian  element 
WHS  overwhelmingly  strong  at  the  outset,  but 
we  are  soon  to  witness  a  re-invigoration  of 
Independency  which  doubtless  astonished  the 
religious  and  pohtical  parties  of  the  period. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Masson's  stupendous  work,  taken  as  a 
whole,  centres  in  itself  the  most  interest ; 
for  it  is  in  tiiis  that  there  is  recorded  one  of 
the  fiercest  struggles  in  our  national  history. 
It  is  here  that  we  find  described  that  great 
confiiet  of  mind  as  well  as  of  the  sword,  in 
which  were  arrayed  in  deadly  strife  great 
and  eminent  powers.  The  story  of  the  Civil 
War  is  no  new  one  with  us;  but  we  cannot 
too  deeply  study  its  lessons,  fraught  as  it 
was  with  the  most  important  and  permanent 
issues  for  ourselves.  The  recapitulation  of 
the  events  of  that  intensely  stirring  and 
momentous  period  b  performed  in  these 
p^ea  with  a  clearness  and  a  conciseness  of 
diction  which  many  of  onr  writers  would  do 
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well  to  imitate ;  and  Mr.  Masson  baa  endea- 
voured— and  we  think  with  almost  complete 
nQCcess — to  do  justice  to  tlie  rarious  charac- 
ters and  circumstance  a  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  It  is  occasionally  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  the  history  bears  upon  Milton, 
and  vice  versa,  but  looking  at  it  from  his 
owD  stand-point  we  have  after  aU  little  ad- 
vene criticism  to  pass  upon  the  historian. 
A  threat  portion  of  the  history  of  this  third 
volnme  has  a  deep  interest  for  Nonconfor- 
mists in  general  and  for  Congregationalists 
in  particular.  It  commences  with  the  West- 
minster Assembly  in  session,  whose  ordinary 
business  was  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
In  a  preat  measure  this  was  due  to  Alexan- 
der Uendereon,  who  was  desirous  of  bind- 
ing the  two  nations  in  a  permanent  civil  and 
religious  alliance.  Henderson  is  described 
as  '  all  in  all,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men 
of  bis  age  in  Britwn,  and  the  greatest,  the 
wisest,  and  most  liberal  of  the  Scottish 
Preebj'terianB,  They  had  all  to  consult 
him  ;  in  every  strait  and  conflict  he  had 
to  be  appealed  to,  and  cnme  in  at  the  last 
as  the  man  of  superemiuent  composqje,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  breadth  of  brow.'  A 
great  contest,  seen  for  some  time  to  be  inevi- 
table, arose  in  the  Assembly  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Congr^ationalists. 
The  battle  was  really  between  two  principles 
of  Chnrch  oi^nization,  which  are  thus  put 
by  Mr.  Masson : — 

'  Was  every  indiviilual  assembly  or  associa- 
tion of  Christians  to  be  an  Independent  eccle- 
siastical organism,  entitled  to  elect  " 


itself — any  action  of  surrounding  congrego- 
tionR  upon  it  being  an  action  of  mere  observa- 
tion and  criticism,  and  not  of  power  or  juris- 
diction ;  and  no  authority  lo  belong  to  meet- 
ings of  the  offlce-bearors  of  congregations  at 
the  same  city  or  neighbourhood,  or  to  general 
synods  of  ofRce-bearers,  however  useful  for 
various  purposes  such  occasional  meetings  and 
synods  might  be  f  This  was  what  the  Inde- 
pendents maintained ;  and  to  this  the  Presby- 
terians vehemently  said,  Nay.  It  was  not 
desirable,  they  said  in  the  first  place,  that  con- 
gregations themselves  should  tie  mere  gather- 
ings of  Christiana  drawn  together  by  chance 
affinities.  That  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  parochial  system,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  ordcrlincs!!  and  effective  administration  that 
belonged  to  it  Let  every  eongre^tion  con- 
sist, as  heretofore,  mainly  of  the  inhabitants 
of  one  parish  or  dofinitelv  marked  ecclesiasti- 
cal territory.  Then  let  there  be  a  strict  inter- 
connecledness  of  all  these  parochial  congrega- 
tions over  the  whole  land  by  means  of  an 
ascending  series  of  church  judicatories.  Let 
the  congregations  of  the  same  town  or  district 
I>e  connected  by  a  Presbyterial  Court,  couEist- 


ing  of  the  assembled  ministers  and  the  ruling 
lay  elders  of  alt  the  congregations,  periodically 
reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  said  congre- 
gations individually,  or  bearing  appeals  from 
them ;  and  let  these  Presbyteries  or  Presbyte- 
rial Courts  be  in  like  manner  under  the  autho- 
rity and  review  of  Synods,  embracing  many 
Presbyteries  within  their  bounds:  and,  Bnallr, 
of  National  Assemblies  of  the  whole  Church. 
Fierce  and  hot  wased  the  war  between  the  two 

The  Independents,  being  weak  in  voting 

fower  in  the  Assembly,  issued  an  appeal  to 
'arliament  and  public  opinion,  before  a 
final  decision  was  taken  on  the  great  ques- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Parliament  was  engaged 
in  ejecting  ultra-royalist  ministers, — a  task 
which,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  partial 
judges,  they  accomplished  with  little  injus- 
tice, considering  its  magnitude.  The  war 
at  this  time  was  still  being  carried  on ;  the 
Covenant  had  become  stringent;  and  the 
Scotch  army  was  on  the  march..  At  the  close 
of  1643  the  illustrious  Pym  died,  and  full 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory.  In  1644 
it  was  seen  that  though  the  metropolis  and 
the  Assembly  were  very  largely  Presbyte- 
rian, yet  Independency  prevailed  in  the 
country  and  the  army,  and  Cromwell  was 
already  snokon  of  as  'the  great  Indepen- 
dent '  With  the  battle  of  Maraton  Moor 
the  cause  of  Parliament  progressed,  and  the 
army  was  soon  afterwards  reconstructed  as 
the  New  Model.  This  organization  well 
approved  its  name  by  \Xa  doings  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Naseby.  The  remainder  of  the  his- 
tory is  occupied  with  the  King's  flight  to 
the  Scots,  and  the  negotiations  into  which 
be  entered,  but  without  tangible  results. 
Oradually  the  sad  tragedy  of  Charies's  life 
approaches,  and  we  are  taken  through  all 
the  several  steps  of  his  vicissitudes,  till  on 
that  cold  grey  morning  in  January  we  find 
him  paying  the  penalty  of  his  treason  at 
Whitehall.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of 
his  execution,  Milton  was  engaged  upon  a 
pamphlet  which  had  for  its  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposition  that  it  had 
'always  beeu  lawful,  through  all  time,  for 
any  who  had  the  power,  to  call  a  tyrant  to 
account,  to  depose  him,  and  if  necessary, 
to  execute  him,  if  the  magistrate  whose 
duty  it  was  had  failed  to  do  so.'  Into  this 
point  of  constitutional  controversy  wo  can- 
not now  enter ;  besides,  is  it  not  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  Ilal- 
lam,  Macaulay,  and  other  historians,  where 
every  shade  of  opinion  may  find,  as  it  believes, 
some  Bubstiintial  warrant  for  its  existence ! 

One  of  the  most  impoilant  personal  epi- 
sodes in  Milton's  life  examined  in  this  volume 
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the  subject  wisely  and  well.  He  has  cer- 
tainly endeavoured  to  hold  the  scales  be- 
tween the  parties  with  tho  most  perfect  fair- 
ness. It  is  tolerahly  well-Iinown  to  all  that 
very  sliortly  after  his  marriage  Miitou  desir- 
ed a  divorce,  but  tliere  is  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  led  precisely  to  this. 
It  would  appear,  liowcver,  from  the  poet's 
own  language  that  it  was  principally  because 
there-was  no  'fit  and  raatehable  conversa- 
tion '  between  himself  and  Ills  young  wife  ; 
and  he  issued  a  tract  to  prove  the  thesis  that 
indisposition,  unfitness,  or  contrwiety  of 
mind,  which  hindered  the  solace  and  peace 
of  married  life,  were  a  greater  reason  for  di- 
vorce than  those  grosser  reasons  which  ge- 
nerally prevail.  With  this  view  he  attempt- 
ed to  procure  a  sweeping  revision  in  the 
marriage  law,  observing  that '  he,  therefore, 
who  by  adventuring  shall  bo  so  happy  as 
with  success  to  ease  and  set  free  the  minds 
of  ingenuous  and  apprehensive  men  from  this 
needless  thraldom.  .  .  he  that  can  but 
lend  us  the  clue  that  winds  out  this  labyrinth 
of  servitnde  to  such  a  reasonable  and  expe- 
dienl"iiberty  as  this,  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  public  benefactors  of  civil  and 
human  life,  above  the  inventors  of  wine  and 
oil.'  Although  in  the  course  of  his  pam- 
phlets Milton  makes  no  reference  to  his  own 
case,  we  can  yet  glean  something  of  what 
was  passing  through  his  mind  with  regard  to 
his  difficuIUes.  Ihe  continual  references  to 
incompatibility  and  to  want  of  communion 
between  two  married  spirits  must  have  a 
definite  meaning.  Virtually,  we  believe,  he 
asks  this— Why  should  I  not  have  a  divorce 
for  what  is  as  irksome  to  me  as  dissimilar 
causes  are  to  others !  Yet  he  knew  that  this 
was  a  startling  question  to  put  to  the  world, 
and  one  for  which  it  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared. He  knew  he  was  moving  towaras  a 
divoree  on  grounds  which  had  never  hither- 
to been  legally  sufhcient,  and  he  felt  that  a 
justification  was  necessary.  Wc  cannot  see 
that  anything  would  liace  led  him  into  these 
divorce  polemics  hut  a  strong  conviction  at 
the  time  of  a  complete  and  absolute  mental 
and  spiritual  incompatibility  between  himself 
and  his  wife.  The  whole  weight  of  his  ar- 
guments, and  the  passionate  exclamations 
with  which  they  are  interspersed,  point  to 
the  same  conclusion.  He  resolved  to  talkto 
the  world  plainly  on  the  subject ;  he  shud- 
dered to  think  that  many  were  possibly  in 
the  same  miserable  condition  as  himself,' and 
regarded  marriage  as  a  thing  '  coipmitting 
two  ensnared  souls  inevitably  to  kindle  one 
another,  not  with  (he  6re  of  love,  but  with  a 
hatred  irreconcilable,  who,  were  they  st 
cd,  would  be  straight  friends  in  any  other 
relation.'  In  one  passage  be  distinctly  e 
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gnes  that  he  is  moved  to  this  step  of  writing 
to  justify  himself  for  his  wish  to  procure  the 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility. 
What  could  be  clearer  than  this  I  '  Some 
are  -  ready  to  object  that  the  disposition 
ought  seriously  to  be  considered  before.  But 
let  them  know  agoin,  tliat,  for  all  the  wari- 
ness that  can  be  used,  it  may  yet  befall  a 
discreet  man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  examples;  and  where 
any  indisposition  is  suspected,  what  more 
usual  than  the  persuasion  of  friends  that  ac- 
quaintance, as  it  increases  will  mcnddit' 
Milton  was  fully  impressed  with  the  gravity 
of  the  question  which  he  seemed  before  the 
world  to  be  resting  upon  a  slight  bftsia.  Uui 
views  on  the  subject  of  divorce  have  not 
only  not  been  adopted,  but  they  probably 
never  will — one  ground  alone  being  consi- 
dered sufficient  upon  which  to  reject  them — 
viz.,  the  ground  of  loosening  the  sanctity 
and  importance  of  the  marriage  tie  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  dissolved.  With 
regard  to  Milton's  own  specific  arguments,  it 
may  be  noted  that  he  significantly  omits  t& 
deal  with  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  to 
wit,  the  right  of  a  woman  to  claim  a  separa- 
tion or  divorce  from  the  husband  on  the 
same  grounds  upon  which  he  would  grant  it 
to  the  man.  Abundant  evidence,  indeed, 
exists  to  show  that  be  claimed  a  superiority 
for  man  as  the  head  of  the  woman,  and  did 
not  admit  her  right  to  an  equal  position  in 
the  married  life.  Those,  however,  who  wish 
to  learn  more  regarding  the  vexed  controver- 
sy which  the  poet  instituted  can  turn  to  the 
volume  for  themselves,  where  Mr.  Masson 
has  handled  the  question  in  that  ^irit  of 
candor  and  impartiality  for  which  he  is  so 
deservedly  esteemed. 

Up  to  the  year  1645  Milton  had  made 
himself  knowu  through  the  press  chiefly  asa 
pamphleteer.  With  tho  eiception  of  tho 
lines 'On  Shakspeare,'  'Comus,'  'Lycidaa,' 
and  a  scrap  or  two  of  verse,  all  the  poems  he 
had  composed  in  twenty  years  remained  in 
manuscript.  In  tAe  year  just  named  these 
were  collected  and  published  by  Humphrey 
Moseley,  in  «  very  diminutive  volume.  The 
book  iucUded  the  English  and  Latin  poems, 
and  th?  poet  adopted  as  his  motto  the  words 
of  tke  young  poet-shepherd  Thyrsis  in  Vir- 
gil's pastoral.  Contending  with  his  brother 
Corydon  for  the  prize  in  poetry,  he  asks 
from  the  shepherds — if  they  cannot  grant 
him  the  prize  of  perfect  excellence — 

"  Some  green  thing  round  the  brow. 
Lest  ill  tongncB  hurt  the  poet  yet  to  i>e." 

The  publisher  Moseley  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  knowledge  ^d  parts,  and  wa.s 
enthusiastic  respecting  these  poems,  of  which 
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collectively  it  Uaa  been  asserted  that  '  since 
Spenser's  deatli  there  had  been  no  English 
poetry  of  Spenser's  kind  equal  to  that 
tilled  in  this  volume.' 

Fore  specimen  of  oar  author's  assiduity 
as  an  historian  we  can  <:omm<>nd  to  the  reader 
his  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Sects  and  Secta- 
ries in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  has  spared  no  pains  to  accnmalate  details 
respecting  every  knovrn  religious  body,  de- 
tails which  appear  in  proper  order  with  a 
summary  of  the  dislinctive  tenets  held  by 
the  various  sects.  Certainly  religious 
thought  would  seem  to  have  been  as  active 
at  this  time  as  at  anV  period  in  the  island's 
history,,  and  it  is  exceedingly  entertaining 
and  instTucttve  to  tarn  to  these  records  now, 
where  wc  find  views  in  full  operation  similar 
to  others  in  our  own  age,  and  which  we  have 
been  iu  the  habit  of  considering  as  new  with 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  instance,  the 
Materialists  of  the  present  were  more  than 
foreshadowed  by  the  Soui-alcepers  or  Morta- 
tists,  whose  leading  tenet  was  that  'the  no- 
lion  of  a  soul  or  supernstural  and  immortal 
essence,  in  man,  distinct  from  his  bodily  or- 
ganism, is  a  sheer  delusion,  contradicted 
both  by  Scripture  and.  correct  physiological 
thinking,  and  that  from  this  notion  have 
ariwn  all  kinds  of  superstitions  and  practical 
mischiefs.'  I'hen  there  weie  the  Sceptics  or 
Qncstionists,  who  '  questioned  everything  in 
matters  of  religion,  holding  nothing  positive- 
ly nor  certainly,  saving  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
tended liberty  of  conscience  for  all,  and  liber- 
ty of  prophesying.'  Sketches  are  also  given 
of  the  Anabaptists  (the  most  numerous  of 
tbe  Sectaries),  to  whom  the  famous  Praiae- 
Qod-Barebones  belonged ;  the  Old  Brown- 
ists,  who  were  independents,  but  of  an  ex- 
treme type;  the  Antinomians,  a  sect  which 
originated  with  Luther's  contemporary  and 
fellow-townsman,  John  Agricola,  of  Eisle- 
ben ;  the  Familiscs,  whose  mun  principle  was 
that  every  society  oE  Christians  should  be  a 
kind  of  family  party,  jolly  within  itself  in 
confidential  love-fesats  and  interchanges  of 
aentiment,  and  letting  the  gsneral  world  and 
its  creeds  roar  around  unquestioned  and  un- 
heeded— though  a  somewhat  different  ac~ 
count  is  also  given  of  them  ;  the  Millenaries, 
who  looked  for  a  taniporat  kingdom  of 
Oirist ;  the  Seekers,  whose  doctrines  may  be 
almost  gnessed  from  their  name,  and  whose 
.  chief  ornament  was  Roger  Williams ;  the 
Divorcers,  of  whom  Milton  was  the  represen- 
tative, and  who  were  caricatured  at  the  time 
by  the  picture  of  a  man  in  an  admonishing 
attitude,  and  without  his  hat,  dismissing  or 
putting  away  his  wife  who  has  her  bat  on^ 
as  if  reaily  for  a  journey,  and  is  putting  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes;  the  Anti-Sabba-  [ 
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tarians,  whose  name  Is  sufiiciently  explana- 
tory of  their  chief  tenet;  the  Arians,  Soci- 
nians,  and  other  Anti-Trinitarians ;  the  Anti- 
Scripturists  and  the  Atheists.  From  all  of 
which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  troubled  by  a  great  many 
religious  theorists.  These  various  sects,  not 
very  powerful  individually,  hung  on  to  the 
Independents  because  of  their  support  of  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

A  very  slight  transition  brings  us  to  what 
is  the  most  attractive  poition  of  the  latest 
instalment  of  Mr.  Masson's  work — viz.,  his 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Toleralaon. 
We  think  that  Ilallam*  has  scarcely  gone 
deep  enough  when  he  says  that '  a  common 
cause  made  Toleration  the  doctrine  of  the 
sectaries.'  There  were  noble  spirits  who  at 
that  time  held  that  everybody's  conscience 
should  he  absolutely  free  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  it  was  the  inherent  right  of 
every  man  to  judge  for  himself,  extending  to 
others  tliat  freedom  which  be  himself  enjoy- 
ed. Nay,  the  principle  of  Toleration  must 
have  been  held  on  the  Continent  by  some 
minds  long  before  this,  for  we  find  that  Cal- 
vin incurred  odium  by  the  death  of  Serve- 
tus.f  It  is  trne  that  Southey,  in  his  work 
on  the  Church,  asserts  that  up  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  'no  church,  no  sect,  no  indivi- 
dual even,  had  yet  professed  tbe  principle  of 
Toleration ; '  but  he  has  been  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  Tliis  subject  is  one  of  especial  in- 
terest to  Dissenters,  and  the  Independents 
and  Bapti^U  may  well  cherish  pride  in  their 
forefathers,  who  so  fearlessly  asserted  the 
grand  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Profes- 
sor MasBon  pays  the  following  well-deserved 
tribute  to  them  in  tbe  chapter  devoted  to 
tbe  examination  of  the  question  of  Tolera- 

'  The  history,  of  the  modern  idea  of  Tolera- 
tion could  be  written  completely  only  after  a 
larger  amount  of  minute  and  8|)Gcini  research 
than  1  am  able  here  to  bestow  on  the  subject. 
Who  shall  say  in  the  heads  of  what  stray  and 
solitary  men  scattered  through  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj,  nan tiu  rai-i  ta guTffUevaito, 
some  fonn  of  the  idea,  as  a  purely  speculative 
conception,  may  have  heen  lodged  f  Ilallam 
finds  It  in  the  "  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
(U80-I53.'i),  and  in  the  harangues  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Hospital  of  France  (1505-1573) ; 
and  there  may  have  been  others.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  idea,  as  a  practical  or  political  no- 
tion lies  within  a  more  precise  range.  Out  of 
wUat  within  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  was  the  practical  form 
of  the  idea  bred  ?  Out  of  pain,  out  of  suffer- 
ing, out  of  persecution ;  not  pain  inflicte<l 
—  itantly  on  one  and  the  same  section  of 
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men,  or  on  ony  two  oppoKcil  seclions  alter- 
nately, but  pain  rcvoWirg,  pain  circulfttucl, 
puin  distributed  till  the  whole  round  of  the 
compaafl  of  sects  had  felt  it  in  turn,  and  the 
only  principle  of  its  prevention  gradually 
dawned  on  the  common  consciousneas !  In 
every  persecuted  cause,  honestly  conducted, 
there  was  a  throe  towards  the  birth  of  this 


establislied  power;  and  so,  by  a  kind  of  accu- 
mulation, the  cause  that  had  been  last  perse- 
cuted had  more  of  a  tendency  to  toleration  in 
it,  and  became  practically  raore  tolerant  than 
the  others.  This  I  think  might  be  proved. 
The  Church  of  England  was  more  tolerant 
than  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  Scottish  Prcs- 
bytcrianism  or  Scottish  Puritanism  was  more 
tolerant  (thougli  the  reverse  is  usually  assert- 
ed) than  the  Church  of  England  prior  to  1840. 
Not  to  the  Church  of  England,  however,  nor 
to  Scottish  Presbyterian  ism,  nor  to  English 
Puritanism  at  largo,  does  thn  honour  of  the  tinit 
jicrcention  of  the  full  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  its  first  assertion  in  Eti([lish 
speech,  belong.  That  honour  lias  to  be  as- 
signed, I  believe,  to  the  Indcpendentii  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  Baptists  in  particular,' 

It  has  been  found  that  the  principle  of 
toleration  was  di.scrniblc  so  far  back  as  in  the 
writi.igs  of  Robert  Brown,  the  father  of  the 
in(ip!cnt  Independency  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  also  amongst  llie  Baptists  in  Henry 
VIII. 's  time.  But  a  sect  despised  by  many 
— viz.,  the  Anglo-Dutoli  Baptist?,  luid  first 
preached  the  doctrine  in  a  formal  manner, 
for  ill  a  confession,  or  declaration  of  faith, 
put  forth  in  1611  bvthe  English  Baptists  tu 
Amsterdam,  this  article  occurs — '  Tlie  magis- 
trate is  not  to  meddle  with  religion,  or  mat- 
ters of  conscience,  or  to  compel  men  to  thi;: 
or  that  form  of  religion ;  because  Christ  is 
the  King  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and 
Conscience'  To  the  full  height  of  this  de- 
claration, made  two  centuries  andahalf  ogo, 
many  religious  bodies  have  not  yet  attained. 
In  some  respects  the  Baptists  had  advanced 
further  than  the  Independents  in  this  matter, 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  churches,  for 
while  the  latter  generally  held  that  the  civil 
power  might  lawfully  compel  all  its  subjects  to 
sonto  sort  of  hearing  of  the  Gospel  with  a 
view  to  their  belouowg  to  churches  or  con- 
gregations, the  Baptists  always  strenuously 
denied  this.  They  held  that  the  world 
or  civil  society  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  totally  distinct  and  immiscible.  In  the 
minds  of  Hogcr  Williams  and  John  Ooodwin 
the  idea  of  Toleration  obtained  full  and  nn- 
limited  sway.  The  Westminster  Assembly 
generally  exhibited  the  strongest  opposition 
to  the  tenet,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  in  a  spe- 
cial sermon  preached  before  that  body,  as- 
Hcrtcd  that,  '  snch  as  would  liavc  a  tolera- 


tion of  all  ways  of  religion  in  Hia  Church  ' 
were  unfaithful  to  the  Covenant,  and  in 
fact  that  'to  set  the  door  so  wide  open  as 
to  tolerate  all  religions'  would  be  to  make 
.London  an  Amsterdam,  and  '  would  lead  to 
— would  .certainly  lead  to — Amstcrdauina- 
tion  ! '  All  who  wish  to  learn  more  on  this 
topic,  which  has  so  much  to  offer  thnt  is  new 
and  valuable,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Masson's 
pages. 

No  more  than  a  passing  referenco  can  be 
made  to  the  attacks  on  Milton  for  his  defi- 
ance of  the  book-censorship  and  the  Statio- 
ners' Company.  Everyone  knows  that  it 
was  these  proceedings  which  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  eloqueucc 
with  which  English  prose  literature  is  adorn- 
ed. Milton's  '  Areopagitica,'  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Frinttug,  shows 
the  poet  in  his  loftiest  mood,  his  spirit  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  the  unwarrantabk* 
interference  with  liberty.  His  arguments 
arc  powerful  and  crushing,  and  his  declama- 
tion wonderfully  sustained.  Doubtless  oue 
of  the  reasons  why  this  book  holds  such  a 
strong  place  in  our  regard  at  this  day  i*  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  throwing  down  of  the 
gauntlet  on  behalf  of  a  great  principle  so 
pregnant  with  importance  for  succeeding  ge- 
nerations.    Mr,  Masson  says  of  this  work — 

'  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  skilful  of  all  Mil- 
ton's prose- writing,  the  most  equable  and 
sustained,  the  easiest  to  be  read  straight 
through  at  once,  and  the' fittest  to  leave  one 
glowing  sensation  of  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor's genius.  It  is  a  pleading  of  the  highest 
eloquence  and  courage,  with  interspersed  pas- 
sages of  curious  information,  keen  wit,  and 
even  a  rich  humour,  such  as  we  do  not  com- 
monly look  for  in  Milton.  He  mu?t  have 
taken  great  pains  to  make  the  performance 

Those  who  know  the  *  Areopagitica  *  for 
themselves  will  agree  with  this  diutum. 

We  have  now  completed  our  retume  of 
Mr,  Masson's  work  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  yet  remains  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  poet's  life  to  deal  with,  ana  the  bio- 
grapher's material  is  anything  but  exhausted. 
Wo  Jiave,  however,  finished  with  some  of 
the  moRt  important  events  in  the  history,  and 
that  which  comes  hereafter  will  be  more 
purely  personal  to  Jlilton,  as  the  author  of 
the  sublimest  poem  in  the  language.  Con- 
cluding with  a  few  observations  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Masson  is  fulfilhng  his  pro- 
digious task,  we  may  remark  that  his  writ- 
ing, for  the  moat  part,  is  fully  equal  to  what 
we  should  have  expected,  from  our  previous 
knowledge  of  his  style.  The  way  in  which  ho 
tells  his  story  is  most  entiutng,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  what,  on  a  cursory  view,  seem  to  he 
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tliree  dry,  unwieldy,  and  leviathan  voltimes, 
posaeascs  all  the  interest  of  a  novel,  with  the 
Buperiority  of  the  real  over  the  fictitious.  Oc- 
casionally Mr.  Masson  falls  into  colloquia- 
lisms which  are  not  befitting  the  dignity 
of  his  subject,  and  which  mar  thotie  passages 
of  the  history  in  which  they  occur;  but  this 
is  a  fault  of  which  wo  have  not  very  fre- 
quenlly  to  complain,  and  it  is  condoned  by^ 
the  general  cxcelluncQ  of  the  work.  The 
original  plan  of  the  author  was  to  divide 
Milton's  life  into  thi-ee  periods,  giving  a  vo- 
lume to  each ;  but  we  find  that  the  close  of 
the  third  volume  brings  ns  but  a  few  years 
beyond  the  proposed  bound  of  the  first.  Of 
courite,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal  at 
nuch  length  with  the  latter  half  of  the  poet's 
life,  bat  even  if  the  wort  should  only  be 
completed  with  the  issue  of  two  or  more 
volumes,  the  world  will  not  regret,  for  surely 
it  can  afford  to  receive  and  welcome  so  full 
a  record  of  a  life  which  it  holds  in  peculiar 
reverence.  We  trust  at  no  distant  date  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  Sir,  Masson  on  the 
completion  of  his  enterprise — an  enterprise 
which  only  psrtially  obtains  its  reward  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  living,  appealing,  as  it 
does,  with  undoubted  certiunty  of  success, 
for  a  yet  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation  from 
posterity. 


Art.  V, — Mind  and  the  SeUnee  of  Eatrgy. 

The  connection  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  known  as  material  and  mental, 
remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  as  myste- 
rious and  debateablc  ns  ever ;  hut  the  prob- 
lem enters  into  ho  many  interesting  and 
pressing  questions,  that  it  ean  never  cease  to 
excite  attention,  though  confessedly  insolu- 
ble. And  since  the  subject  has  quite  as 
much  to  do  with  physics  as  with  meta- 
physics, the  continual  advance  of  the  physi- 
cal seienccs  presents  it  occasionally  under 
new  aspects.  The  aim  of  this  essay  is  to 
show  that  certain  recent  hut  generally-ac- 
cepted theories  concerning  the  physical 
forces  touch  the  question,  and  affect  the  po- 
sition of  mind. 

Tlio  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  v 
one  of  these  generalizations,  and  is  now  so 
familiar  as  not  to  require  detailed  exposition, 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  quotations  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  that  the  various  forms 
of  energy  existing  in  the  material  universe 
arc  now  supposed  to  constitute  a  grand  store 
of  force,  which  never  suffers  diminution  or 
increase ;  but  whenever  a  certain  amotint  of 
energy  censes  to  exist  in  one  form,  exactly 
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that  quantity  is  converted  into  one  or  more 
of  the  other  forms,  through  a  aeries  of  trans- 
formations which  proceed  for  ever,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  endless  changes  of  the 
world-  The  following  passage  from  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  Lectures  on  Heat  gives  a 
vivid  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
theory : — 

It  is  at  the  Mpense  of  the  solar  light  th»l 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  by_^which 
,d  animals  are  nourished, 

And^^   .  ' 

actly  equi' 
ed.     _I(   th. 
sand  is  heated, 
much  as  it 
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lount  of  sunlight  is  consumed  ex- 
ent  to  the  molecular  work  eflect- 
"^  jys  fall    on    sand,   the 

finally  radiates  away  aa 
if  the  same  rays  fall  oi 


forest,  thejquanlity 


n  back  is  lets 


loresc,  me  quaniiLV  o^^j       ^ »  . h 

ih..  tb.i  ™ri...d,  f.7«ter£,  ,fi£ 


building  of 


i  cotton,  which 
t  by  burning; 
alistracted 


of  the  sunbeams  is  invcstci 
the  trees.    I  ignite  a  bundle 
yields  a  certain  quantity 

Srccisely  that  amount  of 
:om  the  sun  in  order  to  form  the 
'  The  sun  too,  is  the  source  of  : 
In  the  plant  the  clock  is  wound  up 
mal  it  runs  down.    In  the  plant  tl 
separated ;  in  the  animal  reconiljincd. 
surely  as   tlie  force  which   moves  a 
hands  is  derived  from  the  arm  which 
it,  BO  surely  is  all  terrestrial  power 
from   the   sun.     His   warmth   keeps   1 
liquid,  and  the  atmosphere  a  gas.     He  ll 
the   rivers   and   glaciers   up   the   mountail 
The  gross  grows,  and  the  scythe  swings, 
his  power.  .... 

'  The  sun's  energy  is  poured  freely  ir 
space,  but  our  world  is  a  halting  place  wbei 
his  energy  is  conditioned.  It  takes  a  milli 
shapes  and  hues,  and  finally  dissolves  into 

Erimitive  form.  The  sun  comes  to  us  as  heat, 
c  quits  us  as  heat,  and  between  the  entrance  i 
and  departure  of  his  energy  tlie  multifoml  \ 
powers  of  our  globe  appear.  They  are  the  \ 
moulds  into  which  his  strenglh  is  touiporaril;  i 
poured  in  ])assing  from  its  source  through  in- 
finitude.'—{Pp.  481^33.) 

In  the  inorganic  woHd  the  physical  forces, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical 
afiinity,  Ac,  have  been  proved  by  experiment 
to  be  mutually  convertible ;  and  the  precise 
amount  of  one  which  ia  equivalent  to  a  cer- 
tain precise  amount  of  another  has  been, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  ascertained.  In 
the  oiwanic  world  tlt«^ifiiculty  of  experi- 
ment ia  much  greater,  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son short  of  actual  demonstration  to  believe 
that  in  the  domain  of  life  tire  forms  of  'ener-  . 

gy  observe  the  same  law ;  that  is  to  say,  are  * 

drawn  from  the  common  store  of  force,  and 
restored  to  it  again,  and  change  from  forrti 
to  fonn  in  proportions  equally  exact.  So 
that  the  ener^^cs  of  the  animal  fnunc,  mus- 
cular, nervous,  and  the  rest,  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  physical  forces  as  strictly  aa  those 
of  the  volcano  and  the  steam  engine. 
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Of  nerve  foree,  with  which  this  inquiry  is 
specially  concerned,  Professor  Bain  writes  r — 

'  Nervous^powcr  is  generated  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the  body, 
Bnd  is  therefore  of  the  class  of  forces  having  a 
common  origin,  and  capable  of  being  mutually 
transmitted,  including  mechanicBl  momen- 
tum, heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemi- 
cal decomposition 

'The  nerve  force  that  is  derived  from  the 
waste  of  a  given  amount  of  food,  is  capable  of 
being  transmuted  into  any  other  force  of  ani- 
mal life.  Poured  into  the  muscles  during 
'  violent  conscious  effort,  it  increases  their  ac- 
tivity ;  passing  to  the  nlimeDiar;  canal,  it  aids 
in  the  force  of  digestion ;  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement the  power  is  tonverted  into  sensible 
heat ;  the  same  power  is  found  capable  of 
yielding  true  elcctricol  currents.  The  evi- 
dence that  establishes  the  common  basis  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  force,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, namely,  their  mutual  convertibility 
Bnd  common  origin,  establishes  the  nerve 
force  as  a  member  of  the  same  group.' — ('  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect,'  pp.  00,  GO.) 

The  energy  of  the  universe  has  been  de- 
,  scribed  us  a  store  of  force  which  never  suf- 
fers diminution  or  increase.  But  the  whole 
of  it  is  not  always  operative.  Portions  of  it 
lie  latent  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  but 
until  they  are  dissipated  by  passing  into  ac- 
tivity, they  remain  stored  up  in  readiness  to 
perform  their  natural  operations.  Thus, 
when  the  weight  of  a  clock  has  derived  force 
from  the  arui  which  wound  it,  that  force 
■nay  either  be  given  back  at  once  by  a  sud- 
den fall,  or  expended  gradually  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  clock,  or  not  expended  for  an 
indefinite  time,  if  the  weight  be  lifted  on 
to  B  shelf.  Tlie  cotton,  which  by  burning 
yields  back  the  heat  which  it  abstracted  ori- 
ginally from  the  sun,  may  do  so  sooner  or 
later,  or  not  at  nil.  The  Leydcn  jar,  charg- 
ed with  clectiicity,  may  remain  charged,  or 
may  dissipate  its  energy  at  one  shock,  or  by 
a  series  of  slighter  shocks.  And  the  ner- 
vous centres,  replenished  after  food,  may  ex- 
pend their  force  quickly  in  exhausting  eflbrts, 
or  part  with  it  slowly  in  gentle  exertions. 
Energy  is  therefore  recognised  as  being 
Bometiiiies  latent  or  potential,  somotimes  ac- 
tual or  kinetic  ;  and  the  law  in  question  has 
been  shortly  expressed  by  saying  that  'the 
sum  of  the  potential  and  dynamic  energies  of 
the  matcrlHl  universe  is  a  constant  quantity.' 

Again ;  a  distinction  must  be  drawn,  at 
least  in  thought-,  between  the  operations  by 
which  alone  physical  energy  is  known  to  us, 
and  energy  itself,  conceived  of  as  effecting 
those  operations.  I'lie  operations  of  physi- 
cal energy  consist  of  the  motions  of  matter, 
in  every  instance  which  we  are  able  to  inves- 
tigate, unless  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 


ness he  included  aioong  them,  and  deemed 
exceptions ;  a  question  which  is  about  to  be 
discussed.  We  cannot  even  figure  to  our 
minds  any  change  of  matter  xrhich  does  not 
consist  of  motion. 

The  motions  maybe  either  molar  or  mole- 
cular ;  [hat  is,  may  be  either  those  of  masses 
visible  to  the  eye,  or  those  of  the  particles 
composing  such  masses,  which  move  in  orbits 
generally  too  small  to  destroy  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles,  or  to  appear  to  the  sight  as 
movements.  Thus  heat  (as  a  property  of 
bodies,  not  the  sensation)  is  a  molecular  agi- 
tation, which  may  become  snfSeiently  intense 
to  expand,  and  even  to  break  up  the  masses 
exposed  to  it.  It  looscnsthe  molecules  of  ice, 
for  example,  till  that  solid  becomes  a  liquid, 
and  may  sever  them  so  violcnlly  that  they  fly 
apart  as  steam.  So  light  consists  of  undula- 
tions, waves  of  diflcrent  lengths  answering  to 
different  colours.  In  like  manner,  electricity 
and  magnetism  arc  preseutcd  to  us  simply  as 
matter  moving  in  difi"erent  ways.  Chemical 
changes,  again,  arc  revealed  to  us  only  as 
movements.  Acta  of  muscular  energy  con- 
sist of  contractions ;  acta  of  nerve-force  of 
movements  in  the  nervous  oi^nism,  botli 
accompanied  by  the  chemical  changes  involv- 
ed in  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  necessitating 
those  involved  in  its  repair. 

Professor  Huxley  writes: — 

'  If  there  is  one  thing  clear  about  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  science,  it  is  the  tendency  to 
reduce  all  scientific  problems,  except  those 
which  are  purely  mathematical,  to  questions 
of  molecular  physics;  that  is  to  sny,  to  the 
attractions,  repulsions,  motions,  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  .  . 

'  The  phenomena  of  biology  and  of  chemis- 
try are,  in  Ibeir  ultimate  analysis,  questions  of 
molecular  physics.  Indeed  the  fact  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  chemists  and  biologists 
who  look  beyond  their  immediate  occupa- 
tions,'— (Essay  on  the  '  Scientific  AB)>ectB  of 
Positivism,'  in  'Lay  Sermons,'  Ac,  p.  183.) 

Energy  in  action,  or  kinetic  energy,  is 

E resented  to  us,  then,  as  motion  of  various 
inds;  and  some  arc  disposed  to  rest  in  that 
conception  of  it,  and  to  discard  the  idea  that 
imponderable  agents,  subtle  fluids,  occult 
principles,  or  anything  at  all  hes  behind  to 
be  distincruished  from  the  movements  pro- 
duced. Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  which  Air. 
Grove  presents  in  his  essay  on  '  The  Correla- 
tion of  Physical  Forces.' 

'The  course  of  reasoning  adopted  appears 
to  mo  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  tWese  affections  of  matter  are  themselves 
modes  of  motion  ;  that,  as  in  the  case  of  fric- 
tion, the  gross  or  palpable  motion,  which  is 
arrested  by  the  contact  of  another  body,  is 
subdivided  into  molecular  motions  or  vibra- 
tions, which  vibrntiona  are  heat  or  electricity, 
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as  the  case  may  be ;  so  the  other  afTections  are 
only  matter  moved  or  moleculorly  a^tated  in 
certain  definite  directions.  ....  Han;  admit 
that  electricity  and  megnetiBnt  cause  or  pro- 
duce by  their  passage  vibrations  in  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  but  regard  the  vibrations  pro- 
duced as  an  occasional,  though  not  always  a 
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tlsm.  The  view  which  I  have  taken  is,  that 
BDch  vibrstioDB,  muleculer  polarizstions  or 
motions  of  some  sort  from  particle  to  particle, 
«re  themselves  electricity  or  magnetism;  or, 
to  express  it  in  the  converse,  that  dynamic 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  themselves  mo- 
tion, and  that  permanent  magnetism  and 
Franklinic  electricity  are  static  conditions  of 
force,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  motion 

which  tenMoa  or  gravitation  does 

'  Certain  it  is,  that  all  post  theories  have  re- 
solved, and  all  existing  theories  do  resolve, 
the  actions  of  these  forces  into  motion. 
Whether  it  be  that,  on  account  of  our  familia- 
rity with  motion,  we  refer  other  affections  to 
it,  as  to  a  language  which  is  most  cosily  con- 
strued, and  most  capable  of  eiplaining  them; 
whether  it  be  that  it  is  in  reality  the  only 
mode  in  which  our  minds,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  our  senses,  are  able  to  conceive 
material  agencies ;  certain  it  is  that  since  the 
period  at  which  the  mystic  notions  of  spiri- 
tual or  supernatural  powers  were  applied  to 
account forphysical  phenomena,  all  hypothes- 
esframed  to  explain  them  have  resolved  them 

into  motion Nor,  if  we  except  terms 

derived  from  our  own  sensations,  ....  can 
we  find  words  to  describe  phenomena  other 
than  those  expressive  of  matter  and  motion.' 
—(Pp.  352—255.) 

And  in  his  address  at  Nottingham,  in  1 866, 
OS  President  of  the  British  Association,  Mr. 
Grove  s^d  : — '  I  believe  the  day  is  approach- 
ing when  the  two  fundamental  conceptions 
of  matter  and  motion  will  be  found  aumcicnt 
to  explain  physical  phenomena.' 

ITicre  is  one  obvious  objection  to  this 
view  of  physical  energy — it  fails  to  give  any 
satisfactory  representation  of  enei^  in  its 
latent  form.  For  if,  when  actual,  enei^ 
Con»sts  simply  and  solely  of  motion,  wlien 
latent  it  is  simplj  and  solely  motion  sus 
pended,  which  is  nothing  at  all.  In  other 
words,  it  is  destroyed,  whicli  the  law  of  en- 
ei^y  teaches  that  force  cannot  be.  Inas- 
mucl)  as  when  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
becomes  latent,  precisely  that  amount  may 
be  called  into  action  again,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  interval,  one  must  argue  that  latent 
enei^y  cannot  be  a  more  negation.  But  if 
energy,  when  latent,  is  not  simply  motion 
suspended,  energy,  when  active,  cannot  be 
umpty  motion.  And  besides  this  objection, 
we  can  hardly  help  ftgarding  the  correlated 
movements  of  tlie  universe  as  the  effects  of  a 
common  something  called  energy,  however 
obscure  our  conception  of  its  nature  must 


be.     Each  of  these  views  will  have  to  be  ex- 
amined in  its  I)earing  upon  the  phenomena 

of  consciousness. 

Coming  now  to  the  relation  between  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  and  material 
processes,  note  that  it  is  only  in  the  nervous 
organisms  of  the  higher  animal.i  that  tlicy 
appear  together,  at  ieast  to  us.  The  problem 
of  their  relation  lies  therefore  williin  the 
borders  of  those  organisms,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  law 
of  energy,  like  every  other  portion  of  the 
material  universe  which  is  linown  to  us. 

The  nervous  organism  is  a  purely  material 
structure,  capable,  like  muscle  or  bone,  of 
chemical  analysis  into  the  elemcntaiy  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed,  and,  as  Iiaa 
been  expluned,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  strictly 
physical  force.  Like  light,  heat,  electricity, 
and  the  other  correlated  forces,  nervous  en- 
ergy is  derivable  from  the  rest,  and  conver- 
tible into  them.  Its  exertion  depends  on  a 
certain  condition  of  the  ncr\'ouB  tis.tue,  is 
accompanied  by  molecular  changes  there, 
and  followed  by  a  definite  amount  of  mate- 
rial waste. 

Suppose  now  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
organism  called  the  retina  ia  exposed  to  the 
vibratory  action  we  call  light.  At  the  point 
where  the  luminiferouH  waves  strike  the 
nerve,  there  occurs  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  motion,  regulated  by  the  law  of  ener- 
gy. No  cne:^  is  lost,  but  a  certain  amount, 
which  before  operated  as  luminous  vibra- 
tions, now  operates  as  molecular  movements 
of  the  nen'ous  or^nism,  which  pass  along 
the  incarrying  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  the 
chain  of  movements  is  continued  in  molecu- 
lar reactions  effected  there.  ITie  course  of 
these  movements,  though  too  intricate  and 
delicate  to  be  exactly  traced,  is  a  purely  me- 
chanical problem.  With  superior  faeultiej* 
and  means  of  observation,  every  step  in  this 
series  of  changes  might  be  rigorously  de- 
duced on  mechanical  principles. 

But  now  a  new  element  must  be  introduc- 
ed. When  the  vibratory  impulse  received 
by  the  retina  is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  a 
»ejuatii)n  is  experienced,  which,  by  a  mis- 
leading use  of  words,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  by  the  same  name  oa  the  iethcrcal  waves 
which  break  upon  the  retina.  The  mthercal 
undulation  is  called  liffhl,  and  so  also  iithc/eel- 
iitff,  though  no  two  things  can  be  less  alike  than 
what  we  understand  by  an  undulation  and  a 
feeling,  and  though  the  whole  scries  of 
movements  in  the  nervous  oi^anism  intervene 
between  the  two. 

The  facts  now  to  be  compared  are  the 
movements  of  the  nervous  organism  and  the 
accompanying  sensation.  They  are  con- 
nected in  the  most  intimate  manner.    A  sea 
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sation  of  light  is  never  experienced  apart 
from  an  act  of  nervons  enei^y  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is  tnie  not 
only  of  every  other  sensation,  but  also  of  eveiy 
purely  mental  process ;  in  a  word,  that  each 
stale  of  consciousness  is  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
tinct operation  of  nervous  force.  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  writes : 

'I  hardly  imagine  there  exists  a  profound 
scientifle  thinker,  who  has  reflected  upon  the 
subject,  unwilling  to  admit  the  extreme  pro- 
bability of  the  hypothesis,  that  for  every  fact 
of  consciousness,  whether  in  the  domain  of 
sense,  of  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  deflnito 
molecular  condition  of  motion  or  structure  is 
set  up  in  the  brain.' — (Address  on  Scientific 
Materialism ;  delivered  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Norwich.) 

On  the  following  page  of  this  addresst 
hbwever,  Dr.  Tyndall  points  out  in  the 
strongest  language  that  a  radical  distinc- 
tion exists  between  these  two  closely  connect- 
ed .8018  of  facts  ;  tbose,  namely,  of 
force  and 


''  'The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain 
to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is 
unthinkable.  Qranted  that  a  definite  thought. 
and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  simullaneously ;  we  do  not  possess  the 
intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudi- 
ment of  the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to 
pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  They  ap))ear  together,  but  we 
do  not  know  why.  Were  our  minds  and 
senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  illumi- 
nated, t»  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very 
molecules  of  the  brain ;  were  wc  capable  of 
following  all  their  motions,  alt  their  group- 
ings, all  their  electric  discharges,  if  such 
there  be;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought  and 
feeling,  wo  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  "  How  are  these  phy- 
sical processes  connected  with  the  facts  of 
conecfousness  i"  The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intel- 
lectually impassable.' 

Professor  Huxley  endorses  this  opipion. 
In  a  paper  entitled  '  Mr.  Darwin  and  his 
Critics' ('ContomporaryReviow,' Nov.,  1871), 
he  writes  thus  of  the  passage  just  quoted  : 
— 'I  know  nothing  whatever, ^and  never 
hope  to  know  anyUiing,  of  the  steps  by 
which  the  passage  from  molecular  move- 
ment to  states  of  consciousness  is  effected, 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  sftnsc  of  the 
passage     .     ,     from  Dr.  Tyndall.' 

In  the  same  paper  he  writes; — '  As  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  up  a  clear  dietinc- 
tlon  between  thcae  two  processes,  let  the 
one  bo  called  nturoaia  and  the  other  ^«yeAo- 


The  facts  before  us  then  are  these : — The 


nen-ous  ot^nisin  is  a  material  structure,  and 
the  scat  of  a  strictly  physical  force,  obeying 
the  laws  of  energy.  And  certain  of  the  ope- 
rations of  that  force  are  accompanied  by 
acts  of  consciousness,  but  between  the  two 


Now  we  may  either  make  here  the"  dis- 
tinction before  mentioned  between  the  mo- 
lecular movements  of  the  organism,  and  the 
energy  conceived  of  as'  producing  them,  or, 
with  Mr.  Grove,  we  may  diseard  this  occult 
enei^y,  and  recognise  in  the  nerve  changes 
nothing  but  the  movements  themselves. 
Suppose,  first,  that  behind  the  movements  is 
an  underlying  energy  ;  and  then  let  us  ask, 
in  what  relation  to  that  enei^  do  the  psy- 
chical processes  stand  ?  Arc  Aty,  as  well  as 
the  molecular  movements,  products  of  that 
energy,  and  effected  at  its  expense,  or  arc 
they  not  ?  Let  each  supposition  be  followed 
U>  its  conse<]uenccs.  Conceive,  then,  of 
force  as  an  occult  something,  neither  matter 
nor  motion,  but  associated  with  matter,  and 
producing  motion,  and  capable  of  existing 
m  a  latent  form,  and  capable  of  operating, 
both  in  the  varied  movements  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  and  in  the  processes  of  thoiight- 
Since  all  physical  changes  are  presented  to 
us  as  varieties  of  movement,  while  thought 
— though  on  the  present  supposition  a  pro- 
duct of  physical  energy  like  them — is  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  '  a  chasm  intellectually 
impassable,'  it  follows  that,  on  this  view, 
thought  is  the  single  product  of  energy 
which  is  not  motion.  Observe  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  this  conceptinn 
that  thought  and  phvsical  changes  are  diffe- 
rent manifestations  of  a  common  force. 

The  nervous  organism,  like  every  other 
living  substance,  undergoes  material  losses 
and  repairs.  With  superior  means  of  obser- 
vation, the  complete  series  of  these  changes 
which  separate  nervous  replenishment  from 
nervous  exhaustion  might  be  traocd  ;  each 
change  exactly  pniportioned  in  nature  and 
amount  to  the  one  wliich  preceded  it,  and 
all  consisting  of  '  the  attractions,  repulsions, 
motions,  and  co-ordination  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter.' 

But  since,  on  the  present  supposition, 
thought  is  not  itself  a  material  change,  the 
energy  which  produces  thought  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  be  producing  material 
changes.  Yet  we  now  suppose  thought  to 
be  one  manifestation  of  the  energy  by  which 
material  changes  are  wrought.  Therefore 
during  the  ant  of  thought,  there  must  be  a 
certain  amonnt  of  energy  withdrawn  to  per- 
form it,  leaving  so  much  less,  for  that  pe- 
riod, to  effect  materia!  changes.  Could  ob- 
servation be  directed  lo  this  point,  the  oo- 
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0  of  the  psychical  process  would  re- 
veal itself  in  the  temporary  diminution,  and 
subsequent  rc^urapliwD,  of  the  full  amonnt 
of  change  going  forward  in  the  material 
Btnicture,  producing  an  intemipUon  in  the 
scries  of  material  changes  such  aa  the  moat 
perfect  analysis  of  tbe  physical  process 
would  fail  to  explun.  Accrtsio  material  ante- 
cedent, or  act  of  antecedents,  would  have  ma- 
terial consequents  deficient  in  number  or 
vigour,  because  part  at  least  of  the  energy  em- 
ployed in  them  was  gone  to  produce  a  psychi- 
cal consequent.  And  again  those  enfeebled 
material  consequenta  would  be  followed  by 
consequents  in  excess  aa  to  number  or  vigour, 
as  soon  as  the  energy  withdrawn  had  been 
restored.  All  analogy  is  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  such  breaks  occur  in  the  CMins 
of  material  sequences. 

It  may  seem  that  since  the  energy  of  the 
nervous  organism  is  known  to  exist  at  times 
in  a  latent  f  onn  (that  is,  in  a  form  which  does 
not  innnifest  itself  in  material  changes),  it 
would  be  possible  for  it,  while  thus  physi- 
cally in  abeyance,  to  become  operative  as 
thought,  and  then  pass  on  to  reaume  the 
production  of  material  changes.  But  this  is 
more  than  questionable,  for  la  not  the  energy 
called  latent  employed  in  maintmning  the 
chemical  unions  of  the  elaborate  compounds 
which  form  the  nervous  organism  ?  If  so, 
these  compounds  would  fall  to  pieces  on  the 
withdrawal  of  energy  from  them  to  generate 
thought.  To  suppose  that  energy,  when 
physically  latent,  is  at  liberty  to  do  work 
which  docs  not  consist  of  material  changes 
such  as  it  performs  when  physically  opera- 
tive, would  be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  a 
weight  in  the  hand  which  has  potcnti^  ene^y 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  might  have  that  energy 
devoted  for  a  time  to  other  purposes  without 
leaving  any  physical  trace  of  these  extra- 
physical  operations  ;  bnt  of  course  if  any 
energy  were  so  withdrawn,  the  pressure  of 
the  weight  on  the  hand,  and  the  muscular 
expenditure  which  that  causes,  would  be 
dirainisbed  in  the  same  degree  ;  to  suppose 
which  is  absurd.  Moreover,  nervous  energy 
b  expended  by  continuous  thought 

Tltercforc,  this  view  of  tlio  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  the  physics  of  the  brain, 
tliat  they  are  different  forms  of  activity  as- 
sumed by  a  common  but  inscrutable  energy 
underlying  both,  seema  inadmissible.  For 
mncc  it  represents  thought  as  a  process  dis- 
tinct from  the  material  changes  of  which 
Uie  nervous  organism  ia  the  seat,  and  yet  as 
a  process  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
ergy which  operates  in  them,  it  involves  a 
break  in  the  chain  of  physical  antecedents 
and  consequents  everj-  time  a  thought  oc- 
curs, an  objection  which  cannot  but  seem 
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fatal  to  a  disciple  of  natural  science.  It*  is 
satisfactory  to  find  this  conclusion  confirmed 
by  Professor  Bain,  who  writes,  in  his  recent 
work  on '  Mind  and  Body  ' : — 

'It  would  be  incompatible  vrilh  everything 
we  know  of  the  cerebral  action  to  suppose 
that  the  physical  chain  ends  abruptly  in  a 
pby^cal  void,  occupied  by  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, which  inimaterial  aubatancc,  after 
working  alone,  imparts  its  results  to  the  other 
edge  ol  the  physical  break,  and  determines 
the  active  response — two  shores  of  the  mate- 
rial, with  an  intervening  ocean  of  the  imma- 
terial. There  is,  in  fact,  no  rupture  of  ner- 
vous continuity.' — P.  131. 

But  if,  on  these  grounds,  it  is  impossible, 
while  maintaining  the  distinction  octweei^ 
thoughts  and  movements,  to  regard  the  psy- 
chical processes  as  effected  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  eneigy,  like  the  molccnlar 
changes  of  the  nervous  organism,  it  follows, 
by  the  laws  of  energy,  that  all  psychical  pro- 
cesses lie  outside  the  physical  universe. 
For  those  processes,  being  distinct  frOm 
molecular  movements,  and  not  being  pro- 
ducts of  the  physical  energy  which  effects 
them,  tbe  phvsical  changes  must  follow  one 
another  precisely  aa  if  no  paychical  fact  had 
arisen.  At  some  stage  in  the  series  of  phy- 
sical nen-oiis  changes  a  molecular  movement 
is  accompanied  by  a  thought  or  feeling  ; 
but  the  physicai  energy  concerned  performs 
only  physical  work  during,  as  well  as  before 
and  after,  the  time  when  the  feeling  is  ex- 
perienced. 

Considered  chronologically,  the  psychical 
fact  is  a  consequent  of  some  physical  antece- 
dent; but  when  we  viewthat  antecedent  in  its 
position  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  physical  sc- 
quents,  the  preceding  argument  compels  us 
to  believe  that  the  physical  antecedent  is 
transformed,  not  into  a  psychical,  but  into  a 
physical  consequent,  and  this  transformation 
must  be  wholly  unofTccted  by  the  generation 
of  the  psychical  phenomenon.  We  ai-e 
brought,  then,  to  this,  that  while  the  physi- 
cal force  which  operates  in  the  ncn-ous  or- 
ganism is  governed  by  the  law  of  energy  aa 
strictly  aa  are  the  other  forms  of  force  from 
which  it  is  derived,  and  into  which  it  pass- 
es ;  nevertheless,  certain  of  its  exertions  are 
accompanied  by  psj^chical  phenomena  which 
arc  at  once  closely  related,  and  yet  apparent- 
ly incommensurable  with  it. 

This  correspondence  between  parallel  but 
distinct  trains  of  physical  and  psychical  facts 
cnrioualy  resembles  the  celebrated  schenio 
of  Pre-tslablisked  harmony  advocated  by 
Leibnitz,  and  thus  briefly  described  by  Mr. 
Lewes  :— 

'The  human  mind  and  the  human  bodyara 
two  independent  but  corresponding  machines. 
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They  are  BO  adjusted  that  the;  are  like  two 
unconuccted  clocka  coDstmcted.  so  as  that  at 
the  aame  instant  one  should  itrite  the  hour 
and  the  other  point  it.'  ('  History  of  Pliiloso- 
phy,'  Art.  '  Leibnitz.') 

The  theory  of  Occasional  canset  suggest- 
ed by  Dc8  Cartes  to  meet  this  Invincible 
difBculty,  seems,  ton,  but  an  antique  descrip- 
tion of  this  modem  concluMoh ; — 

'  The  brain  docs  not  act  immcdiatel;  and 
really  upon  the  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct 
cognizance  of  any  modification  of  the  brain; 
this  is  impossible.  It  is  God  HiuiBelf  who, 
liy  a  law  which  Ho  has  established,  when 
moTemcuts  are  determined  in  the  brain,  pro- 
duces analogous  modifications  in  the  con- 
scious mind.  In  like  manner,  suppose  the 
mind  has  a  volition  to  move  the  arm ;  this 
volition  is,  of  itself,  inefficacious ;  but  God, 
in  rirtue  of  the  same  low,  causes  the  answer- 
ing motion  in  our  limb.  The  body  is  not, 
therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  mental  modifi- 
cations, nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of  the 
bodily  movements.  .  .  .  The  organic  chon- 
ges,  and  the  mental  determinations,  are  no- 
thing but  simple  conditions,  and  not  real 
causes;  in  short,  they  are  occasions,  or  occa- 
sional causes.'.~('  Laromiguiere ;  Lemons  de 
Philosophic;'  torn,  ii., pp.  235-0.  Translated 
and  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton;  'Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  801-3.) 

Dr.  Tyndall.  in  the  passage  lately  quoted 
from  his  address,  advocates  no  positive  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  difficulty  in  question, 
oathesc  earlier  writers  do,— a  wise  abstinence, 
taught  by  the  experience  of  two  centuries; 
8nd  yet  his  description  of  the  facts,  tJie  lat- 
fest  utterance  of  modem  research,  if  it  be  re- 
garded OS  accurate  and  adequate,  seems  al- 
most to  land  us  ii)  some  strange  theory  like 

Some  inferences  also  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  Dr.  Tyndall's  statement.  If  the  phy- 
sical changes  of  the  nervous  organism  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  law  of  the  consen'a- 
llon  of  eneray,  and  psychical  phenomena 
arise  only  on  Uio  occHrrencc  of  these  changes, 
■and  are  distinct  from  them,  it  would  seem 
that  there  can  bo  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween successive  thoughts  and  feelings,  for 
those  will  be  connected  with  each  other  only 
through  tlie  medium  of  intervening  pbysicaj 
changes.  So  that  however  similar  two  (so- 
called)  a.ssoeiated  thoughts  uiay  be,  one  can- 
not suggest  tlie  other,  since  it  is  only  their 
pliyaicalcounterparts  which  are  linked  togeth- 
er, and  these  determine  the  course  of  thought. 
One  cannot  but  suppose,  further,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  two  thoughts  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  similarity  of  their  physical  counter- 
parts; just  as  two  similar  sensations  of  red 
light  are  produced  by  luininifurous  vibra- 
tions of  the  same  length,  though  the  scnsa- 
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tionn  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
vibrations.  Strictly  speaking,  similar  lethe- 
real  light-waves  must  produce  similar  mole- 
cular movements  in  tue  nervous  organism, 
and  these  lest  excite  similar  scnsutions. 
Here,  obviously,  (he  similar  sensations  of 
red  Ught  follow  each  other,  not  because  of 
any  direct  connection  between  the  sensations, 
hut  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  antece- 
dent vibrations.  ILthis  be  so,  the  '  associa- 
tion of  ideas '  is  resolved  into  the  association 
of  the  physical  equivalents  of  ideas,  and  our 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  ;  they  de- 
pend upon  the  mechanical  action  of  the  phy- 
sical forces  just  as,  in  reading,  the  order  of 
our  ideas  is  determined  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  ink  on  the  paper.  And  if  the  chain 
on  which  the  order  of  our  ideas  depends  is 
physical,  each  paychical  fact  must  be  con- 
ceived as  but  a  pendant  to  an  antecedent 
physical  fact,  or  set  of  facts  ;  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  be  like  beads  strung  on  a 
thread  of  physical  sequences.  The  beads 
seem  to  form  a  chain,  but  in  fact  they  have 
no  direct  connection  with  each  other,  but 
only  with  the  thread.  Or  the  physical  se- 
quents  may  be  represented  by  the  small  let- 
ters, a,  b,  c,  kc,  and  the  psychical  accom- 
paniment of  each  physical  fact  by  the  cor- 
responding capital  letter ;  so  that  the  psychi- 
cal train  would  run  A,  B,  C,  ha.,  and  ita 
members  be  only  indirectly  related  to  each 
other.  Important  consequences  follow  hence, 
which  cannot  be  considered  here. 

Tlie  two  suppositions  to  which  attention 
was  invited  have  now  been  examined.  The 
one,  that  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  brain 
is  capable  of  producing  cither  niovements  or 
thoughts,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable, 
because  jt  would  involve  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  molecular  changes  there  when-  \ 
ever  a  thought  occurs.  Tlic  other  supposi- 
tion, which  regards  physical  energy  as  con-  ' 
fined  to  the  production  of  physical  effects, 
so  far  sets  the  facts  of  consciousness  apart 
that  they  can  never  be  included  among  phy- 
sical phenomena.  The  entire  universe,  as 
presented  to  us,  is  thereby  separated  into 
the  two  great  groups  of  physical  and  psychi- 
cal phenomena,  and  it  must  forever  remain  ' 
to  us  so  divided.  Intimate  as  the  relation  \ 
is  between  the  two,  no  encroachment  is  pos- 
sible by  which  a  single  fact  of  consciousness 
should  ever  be  embraced  among  material 
facts.  The  most  rudimentary  sensation,  ex- 
perienced by  -the  lowest  animal  to  which  ( 
psychical  states  can  be  supposed  to  belong,  in 
separated  by  an  impassabte  gulf  from  the 
physical  processes  amid  which  it  arises. 
The  division  is  one  of  kind,  and  not  of  de- 
gree ;  and  therefore  excludes  such  a  nat  cont 
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aentuition  from  the  class  of  physical  facta  as 
completely  as  the  varied  faculties  and  ac- 
quirements of  a  cultured  human  mind. 

The  material  universe  is,  on  this  view,  a 
congeries  of  moving  masses  and  vibrating 
molecules,  without  light  or  heat  or  sound, 
as  these  are  known  lo  us;  and  it  is  only 
where  organisms  exhibit  the  extraphytteal 
manifestations  of  feeling  and  thought  that 
the  dark,  cold,  silent  atotn-streams  of  matter 
reveal  themselves  as  a  radiant,  colored,  ardent, 
and  vocal  world,  its  multitudinous  and  sep- 
arate facts  presented,  as  a  whoU,  only  to 
thonght 

It  is  obvioDS  that  this  exclusion  of  all  psy- 
chical facta  from  the  physical  universe  fol- 
lows equally,  if— still  malting  the  radical 
distinction  betwen  thoughts  and  movements 
— we  accept  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Grove, 
discard  the  notion  of  occult  energy,  and 
maintain  that  the  physical  universe  consists 
only  of  matter  anu  its  movementa. 

If  so,  the  whole  amount  of  change  going 
forward  in  the  nervous  organism  must  con- 
sist of  movements  which,  however  diversified, 
arc  movements  still.  There  can  be  no  point 
at  which  the  quantity  of  movement  is  les- 
soned, because  a  portion  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  thought.  The  nervous  organ- 
ism, as  n  purely  physical  structure,  consists 
simply  of  matter  in  motion  ;  and  whatever 
psychical  processes  accompany  its  move- 
ments, cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  scries  of  ne^ve^^hanges.  Mr,  Grove's 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  suggest  that 
'sensations  themselves  may  be  but  modes 
of  motion,'  a  supposition  to  be  discussed  af- 
terwards. 

On  any  tenable  view,  then,  the  radical 
distinction  drawn  by  Professors  Tyndall  and 
Huxley  between  thoughts  and  movements, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  law  which  for- 
bids the  transformation  of  physical  energy 
into  anything  which  is  not  physical  energy, 
actual  or  potential,  places  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness outside  the  chain  of  physical  se- 
quences. But  Professor  Huxley  sometimes 
employs  expressions  which  represent  psychi- 
cal and  physical  facts  as  equally,  and  in  the 
same  sense,  products  of  physical  change. 
For  example  : — 

'  All  vital  action  may  be  said  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  molecular  forecs  of  the  protoplasm 
which  displays  it.  And  it  so,  it  must  be  true, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving 
utterance,  and  your  thoughts  regarding  them, 
are  the  cxprcssiou  of  molecular  changes  in 
that  matter  of  life  which  is  tlio  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena.' — ('  On  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Lite,' '  Lay  Sermons,' '&c.) 
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'  All  vital  action  includes  all  the  physical 
phenomena  of  life,  and  also  all  psychical  phe- 
nomena ;  in  other  words,  all  the  material 
changefe  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  also  all  facts  of  consciousness ;  it 
includea,therefore,  the  two  setsof  phenomena 
between  which,  as  thev  meet  in  the  nervous 
oi^anism.  Professor  Huxley  teaches  '  it  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  up  a  clear  distino- 

No  doubt  psychical  phenomena  may  be 

said  to  be  the  result  of  molecular  changes  in 
this  sense,  that  they  arise  only,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  as  accompaniments  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  life  ;  but  if  the  dis- 
tinction maintained  elsewhere  by  Professor 
Huxley  exists,  tlioughts  cannot  be  '  the  ex- 
pressions of  molecular  changes,'  '  in  the  tame 
sense  and  ,to  the  same  extent '  as  '  our  other 
vital  phenomena,'  But  if  we  describe 
thoughts  as  '  results '  of  molecular  changes, 
then  we  should  say  that '  our  other  vital  phe- 
nomena,' namely,  the  physical  processes  of 
Hfe,  are  molecular  changes.  For  molecular 
changes  are  another  name  for  the  physical 
phenomena  of  life,  but  are  separated  from 
psychical  phenomena,  us  Professor  Tj-ndall 
affirms,  bv  '  a  chasm  intellectually  impassa- 
ble,' If,  'with  Mr,  Mill,  we  define  '  the  cause 
of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent,  or 
the  concurrence  of  antecedents,  on  which  it 
is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent' 
('  Logic,'  vol.  i.  p,  372),  '  or  the  whole  of 
the  contingencies  of  every  description  which, 
being  realized,  the  consequent  invariably  fol- 
lows '  {'  Lc^ic,'  vol.  i.  p.  386),  undoubtedly 
the  physical  antecedents  of  tlie  act  of  thought 
are  covered  by  this  language ;  they  arc  at 
least  a  part  of  its  cause,  or  among  its  con- 
causes;  but  if  we  follow  the  course  of  the 
physical  chain  of  which  those  antecedents 
are  links,  we  shall,  by  the  law  of  energy, 
find  the  entire  amount  of  force  operating  in 
them  pass  into  their  physical  consequents, 
exactly  as  if  no  '  result '  of  thought  had  aris- 
en. Then  how  can  thonght  be  said  t-o  lie 
the  result  of  its  physical  antecedents  '  in  the ' 
same  sense,  and  to  the  same  extent '  as  the 
physical  consequenta  into  which  the  whole 
energ)-  of  those  antecedents  passes  ? 

The  following  extract  from  Professor 
Huxley's  paper  on  '  Mr,  Darwin  and  his  Cri- 
tics,' contributed  to  the  '  Contemporary  Re- 
view '  for  November,  1871,  is  open  to  a  simi- 
lar objection : — 

'  As  the  electric  force,  the  light  waves,  and 
the  nerve-vibrations  caused  by  the  impact  of 
the  light  waves  on  the  retina  are  all  expressions 
of  the  molecular  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  elements  of  tlio  [electric]  battery ;  so 
consciousness  is  in  the  same  sense  an  expres- 
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ion  «f  the  molecular  chnngps  which  take  place 
1  that  nerroiis  matter  which  is  the  organ  of 


Not,  Biirely,  '  in  the  same  bcdbc  ;'  for  the  phy- 
sical changes  generated  by  the  electric  bat- 
tery all  consist  of  the  motionB  of  matter ; 
but  the  psychical  processes  arising  in  the 
aervoiiB  organism  are,  by  disciples  of  Profes- 
sor Iluxley,  to  he  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  physical  processes  of  which  that  mate- 
rial Btmcturo  is  the  seat.  In  the  aame  paper 
we  read  ; — '  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  consciousness  is  a  fuoction  of  nervous 
matter,  when  that  nervons  matter  has  attain- 
ed a  certain  degree  ot  oi^nizatioi),  jnst  as 
we  know  the  other  actions  to  which  the  ner- 
vous system  ministers,  such  as  reflex  action, 
and  the  like,  to  be.'  But  reflex  action  is  of 
course  movement,  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  consciousness  is  not. 

In  a  lecture  on  Dcb  Cartes,  published  by 
Professor  Hnsley  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine ' 
for  May,  1870, the  words  occur; — 'Thought 
is  as  much  a  function  of  matter  as  motion 
is.'  This  is  asomewhat  new  statement  of  the 
problem,  inconsisteDt  with  the  opinion  that 
thoosht  is  '  the  expresuou  of  molecular 
changes*  '  in  the  same  sense,and  to  the  same 
extent  '  as  'our  other  vital  phenomena;'  for 
they  are  molecular  changes;  and  thought,  if 
another  function  of  matter  than  motion,  is 
at  any  rate  not  the  same  ;  and  besides,  it 
seems  scarcely  accnrate  to  call  thought  a 
function  of  matter  simply,  distinct  from  mo- 
tion, since  it  arises  only  in  connection  with 
a  particular  mode  of  motion,  namely,  an  act 
of  nervous  ener^.  It  is  rather  the  function 
of  a  mode  of  motion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  f  unc/ 
tion  of  a  function. 

No  doubt  thought  is  thus  far  comparable 
with  motion,  that  both  are  acts,  and  not  «n- 
titiet.  For  when  ao  longer  present  to  eon- 
scionsness  a  thought  ceases  to  exist,  as  the 
motion  of  a  falling  stone  ceases  to  exist  (in 
that  form)  after  it  has  reached  the  ground. 
The  motion  of  the  stone,  however,  as  the  law 
of  energy  teaches,  is  neither  created,  nor  an- 
nihilated, but  is  derived  from  an  indestruc- 
tible fund  of  force,  and  restored  to  it  again. 
Is  the  enei^y  of  thought  analogous,  in  this 
respect,  to  physical  enei^y  ?  If  it  be,  yet  we 
have  scon  that  the  psychical  enei^  cannot 
he  exercised  at  the  expense  of  the  phijtieal, 
for  the  whole  of  that  continues,  on  the  view 
before  us,  to  operate  as  motion  actual  or 
potential,  which,  on  the  present  supposition, 
thought  is  not.  Then  must  we  suppose  a 
distinct  fund  of  psychical  ene:^y,  from  which 
each  thought  is  drawn,  and  into  which  it 
passes  back,  and  a  correspondence  between 
the  physical  and  psychical  processes  resem- 
bling the  Pre-established  Ilarmony  1  At  any 
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rate,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  thought  to 
be  a  strictly  isolated  act,  emerging  out  of  no-    ' 
thing,  and  vanishing  utterly. 

But  does  it  fit  the  facta  to  say,  '  thought 
is  as  much  a  function  of  matter  as  motion 
is ) '  A  function,  as  the  word  is  employed 
here,  is  an  operation  or  act.  An  act  is 
change,  and  must  consist,  according  to  our 
powers  of  conception,  of  something  which 
acts  or  changes.  Thus  motion  is  a  function 
of  matter,  because  it  consists  of  matter  acting 
or  changing.  But  wben  tlie  act  of  thought 
takes  place,  the  thought  does  not  consist  of 
matter  acting  or  1;hanging,  for  the  change  of 
matter  accompanying  thought  is  motion,  and 
on  the  present  supposition  thought  is  not 
motion,  but  it  is  very  necessary,  according 
to  Professor  Huxley,  to  keep  up  a  clear  dis^ 
tinction  between  the  two  processes.  Motion 
and  change  of  matter  a^e  one  and  tlie  same 
thing ;  but  thought  and  change  of  matter  arc 
two  very  difierent  things,  if  this  distinction 
is  maintained.  Between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  there  is  'a  chasm  intellectualjy 
impasaable.'  At  least,  therefore,  motion  aud 
thought  stand  in  very  different  relations  to 
matter. 

It  may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  though 
motion  is  tne  only  kind  of  change  to  which  we 
conceive  matter  subject,  it  may  undergo 
kinds  of  change  of  which  we  bave  no  concep- 
tion, and  thought  may  be  one  of  them. 
Doubtless,  also,  it  may  be  no  more  extra- 
ordinary that  a  psychical  fact  should  follow  a 
physic^  fact,  than  that  one  physical  fact 
should  follow  another.  We  cazinot  discover 
any  connection  between  canse  and  cfiect  , 
other  than  that  of  invariable  and  uncondi- 
tional sequence,  though  we  are  equally  un- 
able to  deny  that  a  further  connection  may 
exist  Professor  Huxley  says  truly  ('Mr. 
Darwin  and  his  Critics,'  '  Contemporary  Re- 
view,' for  November,  1871): — '  I  confess  I 
can  no  more  form  any  conception  of  what 
happens'  (when  the  motion  of  one  billiard 
ball  is  communicated  to  another)  '  than  of 
what  takes  ^ace  when  the  motion  of  particles 
of  my  nervous  matter  gives  rise  to  the  state 
of  consciousness  I  call  pain.' 

But  if  we  suppose  that  thought  consista 
of  some  change  of  matter  other  than  motion, 
of  a  change,  therefore,  which  leaves  the  mat- 
ter (rliich  experiences  it  physically  nnafTecled 
by  its  occurrence,  tlie  same  inadmissible  al- 
ternatives arise;  for  the  psychical  energy  of 
the  act  of  thought  is  not,  on  the  supposition, 
derived  from  the  physical  energy,  which, 
when  operative,  consists  only  of  motion ; 
either,  then,  each  thought  is  au  act  proceed- 
ing from  nothing,  and  returning  to  nothing, 
or  else  each  must  be  drawn  from  a  fund  of 
psychical  energy  distinct  from  the  pbysioal, 
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iadiepensable  as  tbe  operotioas  of  this  last 
are  to  psychical  manifestations.  Moreover, 
since  matter  belongs,  by  all  lis  known  cha- 
racteristics, to  the  pliysical  system,  it  seems 
hardly  legitimate  to  descnbe  processes  which 
do  not  affect  the  phy^cal  system  as  cbanges 
of  matter. 

To  say  then  that  two  processes,  which  may 
be  styled  neurotis  aiid  pvt/ehoiU,  are  con- 
cerned in  every  act  of  thought,  and  that  the 
process  called  neurosis  belongs  strictly  to  the 
physical  universe,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  energy,  while  that  called  psychosit  lies 
outside  the  chains  of  pbysiiJbl  sequences,  is, 
to  poinf  out  a  distinction  of  great  importance, 
but  to  proclaim  tho  insoluble  difficulties 
of  the  relation  between  the  processes  inques- 
tjon,  by  bringing  into  prominence  the  two 
correspondent,  but  to  us  incommensurable, 
faces  of  each  fact  into  which  consciouaness 

It  is  obvious  that  these  particular  difficul- 
ties arise  in  consequence  of  the  supposition 
that  the  physical  and  psychical  processes  con- 
cerned in  thought  are  as  essentially  distinct 
as  they  seem.  But  itis possible  to  hold  that 
the  distinction  between  these  processes  is 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  two  are  really 
one.  This  supposition  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

'First,  however,  let  us  test  by  the  light  of 
the  preceding  discussion  vopresentations  such 
aa  are  often  made  of  the  relation  between 
thought  and  the  brain.  For  example,  the 
following  statements  of  the  problem  occur 
in  a  widely-circulated  book  by  Dr.  Bochner, 
entitled  '  Kraft  und  Stoff,'  of  which  there 
is  an  English  translation,  called  '  Force 
and  Matter.'  Ur.  Bochner  disagrees  with 
this  expression  of  Vogt ; — '  Thought  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  brain  as  bile  to 
the  liver,  or  urine  to  the  kidneys  ;'  iustly 
remarking  that  '  urine  and  bile  are  visible, 
tangible,  and  ponderable  substances;  they 
are,  moreover,  excretions  of  used-up  mate- 
Then  be  describes  his  own  view  in  those 
words : — 


'  Thought,  spirit,  soal,  are  not  niaterinl,  not 
a  substance,  but  tbe  eflect  of  the  conjoined  ac- 
tion of  many  materials  endowed  with  forces  or 

qualities The    steam    engine   is,  fn   a 

certain  sense,  endowed  with  life,  and  produces, 
aa  the  result  ofa  peculiar  combination  of  force- 
endowed  materials,  a.  united  effect,  which  we 
use  for  our  purposes,  without,  however,  being 
able  lo  sec,  smell,  or  touch  the  effect  itselll 
The  stenm  expelled  by  the  engine  is  a  second- 
ary thing ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlio  object 
of  the  machine,  and  may  be  seen  and  fett  as 
matter.  Now,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam 
engine  produces   motion,  so  does  the  organic 
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complication  of  force-endowed  materials  produce 
in  the  animal  body  a  sum  of  effects,  so  inter- 
woven as  to  become  a  unit,  and  is  then  by  ua 
called  spirit,  soul,  thought  The  sum  of  these 
effects  is  nothing  material  ;  it  cnn  be  perceived 
by  our  senses  as  little  as  any  other  simple  force, 
such  as  magnetism,  electricity,  kz..  merely  by 
its  manifestations.' — ('Force  ani^  Matter,'  pp. 
135-0.) 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  brain  is  liken- 
ed in  this  passage  to  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  a  steam  engine.  What  help  does  this 
comparison  afford  ?  The  6t«am-engine,  like 
the  brain,  is  said  to  produce, '  as  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  combination'  of  force-endowed  ma- 
terials,' a  united  effect  which  we  are  unable 
to  see,  smell,  or  touch.  Dr.  Bochner  tells.us 
in  the  nest  sentence  but  one  that  this  effect 
is  motion,  which  obviously  is  the  only  kind 
of  effect  obtained  from  the  steam-engine  (ex- 
cept the  material  waste).  But  though  we 
must  concede  to  Dr.  Bilchuer  that  we  can- 
not apprehend  motion  by  tmdl,  we  certain- 
ly can  do  so  by  sight  and  by  touch.  And 
motion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tho  universal  and 
characteristic  function  of  matter, — the  ener- 
gy which  every  material  structure  receives, 
and  employs  and  imparts.  The  steam-en- 
gine in  operation  is  a  combination  of  mate- 
rials in  motion,  and  motion  is  the  natural  and 
only  effect  which  it  prodnces.  It  draws  en- 
ergy of  motion  from  the  boiling  water,  and 
yields  exactly  what  it  draws  ;  nor  could  any 
complication  of  its  machinery  make  it  yield 
anything  else. 

Therefore  it  is  simply  worthless  as  anillna- 
tratioD  of  tbe  action  of  the  brain  in  thought ; 
for  there  tho  very  difficulty  is,  tliat  though 
merely  a  material  structure,  like  the  steam- 
engine,  the  brain,  and  the  brain  only,  pro- 
duces, besides  movements,  which  are  natural 
to  such  a  structure,  an  effect  which  is  not 
motion.  This  comparison,  and  that  of  tbe 
electric  battery  lately  quoted  from"  Professor 
Huxley,  and  all  comparisons  to  bodies 
which  simply  generate  motion,  miss  tho 
very  problem  tney  are  employed  to  clear 
up.  Tlie  air  of  mystery  which  attaches  to 
expressions  like — '  the  oiganic  couiplication 
of  force-endowed  materials  produces  a  sum 
of  effects,  so  interwoven  as  to  become  a 
unit,  and  is  then  called  spirit,  soul, 
thought,'  is  simply  misleading  if  it  Is 
meant  to  suggest  that  out  of  a  combination 
of  materials  and  motions,  if  only  it  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  something  which  is  diffe- 
rent from  either  might  naturally  arise. 
Such  expressions  succeed  in  mystifying  tbe 
i^orant ;  but  clear-sighted  men  must  see 
that  no  mere  multiplication  of  materials  and 
movements  can  yield  anything  else  but  ma- 
terials and  movements.    Let  the  steam-en- 
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gine  bear  witness,  and  the  watcb,  and  ihe 
entire  vegetable  world,  and  tiie  whole  mate- 
rial universe,  eKceptinji  only  the 
SfBtcms  of  animals  wliicb  are  in  question. 
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engine  poea,  Dr.  Bilchner  employs  motion 
only  to  illustrate  thought ;  but  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  cjuotation  sut^ests  an  analogy  be- 
tween thought  and  occult  energies,  like  mag- 
Betjamand  electricity;  these  two  yiews  resem- 
bling thftse  which  have  been  discussed.  The 
last  sentence,  coloured  by  both  views,  involves 
some  confusion  of  ideas.  For  in  thefirst  clause 
thought  is  described  as  itself  an  effect,  or  ma- 
nifestation, pro<luced  by  motions  of  matter. 
But  ID  the  second  clause  it  is  described  as 
BD  occult  force,  perceptible  only  by  its  ma- 
nifestations, like  electricity  and  magnetum  ; 
and  their  roanifestationB  are  motions  alone. 
That  is  to  say,  a  division  is  implied  between 
forces  and  theii  mnnifeBtations,  and  in  one 
clause  thought  is  ranked  as  a  manifestation, 
and  in  the  other  as  an  occult  force.  It  is 
obvious  that  thought  is  an  effect  or  manifes- 
tation, aud  not  the  hidden  cause  of  a  mani- 
festation (whatever  may  be  stud  of  spirit 
and  soul) ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  com- 
pared by  Professor  Huxley  and  by  Dr.  BUch- 
ner  himself  to  motion,  as  being,  like  that,  a 
function  of  matter.  But  if  so,  no  help  is 
gained  from  the  reference  to  magneusm 
and  electricity,  vfhich,  as  tffeelt,  are  simply 
motions. 

The  impossibility  of  finding  any  illustra- 
tion which  affords  a  true  parallel  to  thought 
is  shown  not  only  by  Dr.  Bflchner'a  unsuc- 
eessfnl  choice,  first  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
then  of  electricity,  but  also  by  tlie  following 
comparison,  quoted  with  apparent  approba- 
tion from  Huschke,  and  placed  by  Dr. 
BOcbner  as  the  heading  of  ono  of  his  chap- 
ters : — '  There  subsists  the  same  relatioii  be- 
tween thought  and  the  electrical  vibrations 
of  the  filaments  of  the  brain  as  between 
colour  and  the  vibration  of  ether.' — (Page 
135.) 

(Jf  course  there  does,  and  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  colour  is  itself  a  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  a  feeling.  The  sensation 
of  colunr  is  one  of  the  psychical  facts  which 
constitute  llio  problem  ;  and  could  not  have 
been  adduced  to  throw  light  on  this  diffi- 
culty, as  Dr.  Bachner  employs  it  (Huschke 
may  have  had  a  different  intention),  by  any 
one  who  remembered  what  the  difficulty  was. 

The  same  chapter  is  beaded  by  a  much 
more  pertinent  quotation  from  Molescbott, 
the  explicit  statement  of  the  extreme  fonn 
of  mat«rialism  : — '  Thought  is  a  motion  of 
matter.' — (Page  135.) 

It  might  be  snpposed  that  Dr.  Bachner 
intends  to  maintain  this  opinion,  as  he  takes 


it  for  a  motto ;  hut  his  doing  so  seems  only 
an  example  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
views  held  on  this  question ;  since  he  pro- 
ceeds, not  to  establish  the  identity  of 
thought  and  motion,  bnt  to  state  the  view 
given  above,  and  which  may  be  described 
by  an  expression  of  Friedreich,  which  he 
endorses: — 'Mental  function  is  a  peculiar 
manifestation  of  vital  power.' — (Page  125.) 
By  using  the  steam-engine  and  the  watch 
(Page  132),  which  generate  only  motion,  as 
illustrations,  it  may  seem  that  Dr.  Bflchner 
views  this  '  peculiar  manifestation  '  as  only 
motion ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  after  em- 
ploying them  he  protests  that  these  compa- 
risons are  '  not  intended  to  prove  anythmg 
beyond  affording  a  slight  hint  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  production  of  the  soul  from 
material  combinations.' — (P^e  132.)  It 
has  been  shown  tliat  for  this  purpose  they 
are  valueless. 

There  remains  the  extreme  view  formerly 
mentioned,  and  just  quoted  as  that  of 
Molescbott,  that  '  thought  is  a  motion  of 
matter ; '  in  other  words,  that  the  physical 
and  psychical  processes  concerned  in  ' 
thonglit  are  really  oue,  though  they  seem 
(mo. 

By  this,  of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that 
matter  in  motion,  at  vm  conceive  it,  is  iden- 
tical with  thought,  ai  we  conceive  it.  Ob- 
viously the  expression  matter  in  motion  de- 
scribes a  set  of  phenomena  which  impress 
us  as  altogether  different  from  the  set  de- 
scribed by  the  word  thought ;  aud  which 
must  continue  to  seem  to  us  thus  different, 
after  we  have  affirmed  their  unity.  Nor  is 
it  meant  that  thought  is  a  compound,  which, 
on  being  resolved  into  its  elements,  is  found 
to  consist  of  matter  in  motion,  as  water  is  a 
compound  which  conbists  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, substances  having  properties  different 
from  its  own.  That  illustration,  like  others 
lately  mentioned,  would  be  beside  the 
mark ;  for  the  properties  of  water,  though 
different  from  those  of  the  elementary  gases 
composing  it,  are  the  same  in  kind  as  theirs, 
being  simply  modes  of  change,  that  is,  of 
motion,  which,  in  certain  conditions,  water 
undergoes  and  produces.  But  if  the  physi- 
cal and  psychical  processes  be  regarded  as 
idenlJcal,  it  is  meant  that  certain  movements 
of  the  nervous  oi^nisms  do,  while  they 
continue  such,  and  without  any  additional 
element,  themselves  constitute  the  act  we 
call  thought. 

This  form  of  materialism  is  manifestly 
free  from  the  enormous,  difficulties  which 
encumber  the  supposition  that  two  distinct 
processes  are  concerned  in  thought;  but 
among  the  inferences  it  bears  must  be  reck- 
oned this,  that  since  all  the  forms  of  phyu- 
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cal  energy  are  essentially  alike,  if  thought  is 
identical  with  one  mode  of  motion,  it  must 
be  essentially  like  every  other.  The  sen- 
sation of  light,  for  example,  being,  on  the 
supposition  now  made,  identical  with  certain 
movements  of  the  optic  nerve,  must  be  es- 
sentially like  the  luminiferous  vibrations  of 
the  fcther,  the  movements  of  a  living  cell, 
the  fall  of  a  atone,  &c.  In  short,  the  radi- 
al diversity  which  seems  to  exist  between 
all  the  forms  of  physical  and  psychical  ener- 
gy disappears.  To  that  conclusion  tlie  ex- 
treme form  of  materialism  seems  to  lead. 

There  is  a  suggestive  coincidence  between 
this  resnit  and  that  at  which  the  idealist  ar- 
rives. The  idealist,  examining  onr  relations 
to  the  external  world,  discovers  that,  univer- 
sid  and  irresistible  as  is  the  conviction  of  its 
existence,  that  conviction  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  true.  We  attribute  certain  of  our 
sensations  to  external  phenomena  as  their 
causes ;  but  we  can  know  only  that  of  which 
we  are  directly  conscious.  We  are  con- 
scious only  of  feelings,  using  that  word  in 
tlie  widest  sense,  and  the  external  world  we 
believe  in  does  not  consist  of  feelings.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  indeed,  maintains,  with  many 
philosophers,  that  ia  external  perception  we 
arc  directly  conscious  of  something  different 
from  ourselves.  Bnt  even  he  allows  that 
we  can  be  directly  conscious  only  of  what  is 
in  actual  contact  with  our  nervous  orga- 
nisms ;  for  example,  that  in  sight  we  cannot 
be  directly  conscious  of  the  sun,  or  of  any 
object  we  see,  but  only  of  what  touches  the 
retina.  And  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  can  be  meant  by  being  directly  con- 
scious of  an  external  object,  of  a  table,  for 
instancQ,  except  that  we  have  feelings  of  ex- 
tension, resistance,  ifec,  which  we  believe 
are  produced  by  the  table.  And  tben  it  is 
the  feelings,  and  not  the  table,  of  which  we 
are  conscious.  And  no  conclusive  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
table  to  cause  the  feelings. 

The  law  of  energy  supports  the  argument 
of  the  idealist  here.  For  consciousness  is 
seated  in  the  nervous  oi^nism  alone ; 
whatever  its  nature  be,  its  manifestations 
take  place  within  the  borders  of  that  ot^a- 
nism,  which  is  a  material  structure,  and  a 
vehicle  of  physical  energy.  If,  then,  con- 
aciousncss  informs  ns  directly  of  any  physi- 
cal facta,  they  can  be  those  only  of  the  ner- 
vous organism,  or  in  immediate  relation  to 
it ;  and  they  must  consist  of  movements  tak- 
ing place  there  al  the  time  the  feeling 
which  reveals  them  to  ns  is  experienced. 
For  as  Sir  W.  Ilamilton  writes  (Notes  on 
Reid,  p.  810): — '  Consciouaness  is  a  know- 
ledge solely  of  what  is  now  and  here  present 
to  Uic  mind.'     Of  physical  changes  antece- 


dent, by  however  short  an  interval,  to  the 
feeling  which  is  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
them,  we  cannot  possibly  be  immediately 
percipient.  But  physical  changes  occurring 
in  the  outer  world  are  antecedent  in  time  to 
any  feeling  which  can  reveal  them  ;  for  be- 
fore they  can  be  felt  the  physical  energy  of 
which  they  consist  must  be  converted  into 
nervous  force,  and  when  so  converted,  it 
has,  of  course,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  form  it 
wore  previous  to  its  conversion.  Therefore 
the  feeling  which  accompanies  an  act  of 
nervous  force,  must  always  and  necessarily 
be  later  in  tjme  than  the  external  movement 
which  generated  the  nervous  change. 
Hence  direct  consciousness  of  aught  outside 
the  nervous  organism  seems  impossible. 

And  yet  the  physical  changes  occurring 
leithin  that  organism,  the  only  ones  which 
it  is  conceivable  we  might  immediately  per- 
ceive, because  they  are  coexistent  with  con- 
sciousness in  space  and  in  time,  arc  never 
revealed  to  us  as  such.  The  feelings  of  ex- 
teuMon,  &c.,  which,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  we  attribute  to  our  organism,  are 
psychical,  not  physical.  We  are  not  con- 
scious that  we  have  a  nervous  organism  at 
all.  Since  the  physical  changes  ihere  are 
not  revealed  to  us,  (i  fortiori  others,  further 
removed  in  space  and  time,  cannot  be. 
Thus  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  might 
expect  takes  place  ;  the  things  of  which  we 
seem  directly  conscious,  the  outward  ob- 
jects we  say  we  see,  touch,  &c.,  it  is  demon- 
strably impossible  that  we  should  immedi- 
ately perceive,  while  we  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  those  physical  accompaniments  of 
our  sensations  which  seem  to  be  the  only 
physical  facts  accessible  to  us,  if  any  bib. 

Jt  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  are  not  idealists,  that  the  argument  of 
idealism  is  incapable  of  direct  refutation. 
Professor  Uuxley  writes: — 

'  All  our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  states 
of  consciousness.  "Matter"  and  "force"  are, 
so  far  as  we  can  know,  mere  names  for  certain 
forms  of  consciousness,  ,  .  .  It  is  an  indis- 
putable truth  that  what  we  call  the  material 
world  is  only  known  to  us  under  the  forms  of 
the  ideal  world  ;  and  as  Dos  Cartes  tells  us.  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and  cer- 
tain than  our  knowledge  of  the  body.' — ('Lec- 
ture on  Des  Cartes ' :  Mncnullan's  Magazine  for 
May,  1870.) 


Before  i 
ferred  to  above  between  the  conclua 
idealism  and  the  extreme  form  of  material- 
ism, it  will  be  instructive  to  discuss  the  re- 
lation in  which  Professor  Huxley  understands 
his  hypothetical  materialism  to  stand  to  the 
'indisputable  truth'  on  which  idealism  is 
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based.    In  hU  paper  '  On  the  Phywcal  Basis 

of  Life '  ('  Lay  Sermons,'  &c.)  be  writes  :- 

'  In  itsdf  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 

express  tbc  phenomena  of  malter  in  terms  of 

,      spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of 

'     matter.    Matter  may  be  r^arded  as  a  form  of 
thought,  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property 

';    of  matter.     Each  statement  has  b  certain  rela- 
tive truth.     But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of 
science,  the  materialistic  phraseology  is  in  every 
'"*  way  to  bo  preferred.     ...     It  we  find  that 
the  Bgccrtainment  of  the  order  of 

'   cilitated  by  using  one  terminolc^y,  or  one  set  of 

1   symbols,  rather  than  another,  it  is  our  clear 
duty  to  use  the  former,  and  no  harm 

f  so  !ong  as  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  we  are  dealing 

.-  merelj'  with  terms  and  symbols.' 
"  This  view  of  materialistic  phraseology,  as 
simply  a  helpful  means  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture, similar — as  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — 
to  the  x's  and  y's  with  which  the  mathema- 
tician works  Lis  problems,  but  which  he  never 
confounds  with  real  entities,  would  be  unob- 
jectionable even  to  an  idealist. 

At  the  same  time  exception  may  be  taken 
to  tbeeKpressions,' matter  may  beregardedaa 
a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter;  each  statement  has 
a  certain  relative  truth.' 

For  it  niigiit  be  inferred  hence  that  ideal- 
ism and  materialism  are  theories  supported 
by  similar  kinds  and  degrees  of  evideuce. 
But  it  is  not  so.  For  in  regarding  malter  as 
a  form  of  thought,  with  the  idealist,  we  re- 
gard it  simply  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  and 
make  no  supposition  at  all  respecting  it. 
That  is  an  accurate  account  of  ail  we  can 
know  sbout  matter,  even  though  we  may  sus- 
pect that  it  is  much  more  than  that  Ent 
when  we  say  tkiyaght  is  a  properly  or  func- 
tion of  jnatler,  we  venture  beyond  our  know- 
ledge into  the  region  of  assumptions.  We 
assume  that  the  hypothetical  external  cause 
of  certain  of  our  sensations  is  their  true  cause, 
that  matter  exists  We  assume  that  there  is 
no  corresponding  internal  cause  of  all  our 
sensations,  that  mind  does  not  exisL  But 
the  evidence  for  a  psychical  substratum  of 
psychical  phenomena  is  similar  to  that  which 
points  to  a  physical  substratum  of  physical 
phenomena.  It  would  seem  that  both  should 
be  admitted,  or  neither.  But  if  both  are  ad- 
mitted, the  proposition  that  thought  is  a 
function  of  natter  falls  to  the  ground.  If, 
declining  to  make  assumptions,  we  admit 
neither,  we  are  left  witb  the  other  proposi- 
tion, that  matter  is  a  form  of  thought. 

Or  the  propositions  in  question  may  be 
compared  thus : — The  statement  that  thought 
is  af unction  of  matter  is  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  matter  is  a  form  of  thooght 
But  this  last  assertion  is  a  strict  account  of 
the  fact  as  presented  to  ua.    Therefore  the 
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former  assertion  is  iDConsistent  with  a  strict 
account  of  the  fact  as  presented  to  us. 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  statement,  thought 
is  a  function  of  matter,  is  regarded,  not  as 
absolutely  true,  but  merely  as  helpful  in  in- 
terpreting nature,  it  may  still  be  urged  that 
even  suppositions  of  this  character  should 
harmonize  witb  the  natural  facts  with  which 
they  deal ;  and  that  the  supposition  in  ques- 
tion does  not  harmonize  with  this  leading 
naturalfact,  that  material  phenomena  arc  pre- 
sented to  us  only  as  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. This  is  not  a  metaphysical  subtlety, 
which  the  student  of  nature  may  disregard, 
but  a  leading  natural  fact,  which  must  have 
a  prominent  place  in  any  consistent  theory  of 
nature.  Therefore  it  seems  unjustifiable  to 
say  of  two  incoDsistent  propositions,  one  of 
which  is  based  upon  the  facts  before  us,  and 
the  other  on  a  supposition  at  variance  with 
them,  '  each  statement  has  a  certain  relative 
truth.'  If  conjecture  is  permitted  at  all,  it 
would  seem  that  the  suppositions  ntade  should 
preserve  the  prominence  which  unquestiona- 
bly  belongs  in  the  facts  to  the  psycnical  ele- 
ment, so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  At 
any  rale  the  suppositions  made  should  not 
reverse  that  prominence,  and  render  the 
psychical  facts,  of  which  alone  we  are  directly 
conscious,  wholly  dependent  on  the  material 
facts,  whose  very  existence  is  hypothetical. 
I'herefore  the  language  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley, here  and  elsewhere,  seems  inconsistent 
with  what  he  admits  to  be  the  indisputable 
natural  fact  taught  by  idealism,  that  our 
knowledge,  even  of  the  material  world,  is  a 
knowledge  of  states  of  consciousness 

But  a  singular  agreement,  instead  of  any 
discrepancy,  seems  to  exist  between  the  con- 
clusion of  idealism  and  that  extreme  materi- 
alism which  absolutely  identifies  the  physical 
and  psychical  processes  concerned  in  thought 
For  this  identification  abolishes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  material  and  ideal  worlds 
at  their  points  of  meeting,  and  proclsims, 
therefore,  that  the  psychical  objects  of  per- 
ception, instead  of  being  in  any  sense  copies 
of  the  physical  objects  to  which  they  cor- 
respond, are  the  same  things  as  those  physi- 
cal objects.  For  example,  the  feelings  on 
resistance  and  extension  which  the  table 
excites  when  pressed,  are,  on  this  view,  the 
Bune  things  as  the  physical  changes  which  it 
produces  on  the  nenrons  oiganism  ;  in  other 
words,  we  are  conscious  of  the  physical 
effects  wronght  on  our  nervous  organism,  for 
those  phyucal  effects  are  themselves  our  sen- 
sations 

Between  this  conclusion  and  the  idealism 
of  BishopBerkeley  there  is  a  close  correspon- 
dence. He  insisted  that  we  can  be  conscious 
only  of  ideas ;  and  that  they,  the  immediate 
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objects  of  perception,  are  the  only  objects  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  evidence. 
The  *  matter"  he  repudiated  was  the  occult 
something  eiipposed  t6  exist  an  a  Bubstratum 
behind  and  distinct  from  our  perception!. 
The  idealist  interlocutor  in  one  of  the  dia- 
If^nes  of  Hylas  and  Philonns  says : 

'  I  am  not  for  changing  tilings  into  ideas, 
but  rather  ideas  into  things ;  since  those 
immediate  objects  of  perception,  which, 
according  to  you,  are  only  appearances  of 
things,  I  take  to  be  the  real  things  them- 
selves.' 

And  in  his  '  Principles  of  Human  Enow- 
ledge,'  Bishop  Berkeley  writes : — 

'  I  do  not  argue  aj^nst  the  eiistence  of  any 
one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sen- 
sation or  reflection.  That  the  things  I  see  wiih 
my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist, 
realty  exist,  I  make  not  the  least  question.  The 
onl^  thin^  whose  existence  I  deny  is  that 
which  philosophers  call  matter,  or  corporeal 
substance.' 

It  may  be  said  that  to  mer^e,  with  Berke- 
ley, ail  physical  facts  in  psychical  ones,  is  by  no 
means  the  same  proceeding  as  to  identify  the 
physical  and  psychical  processes  concerned  in 
thought.  But  if  these  processes  be  identi- 
fied, physical  and  psychical  phenomena  can 
no  longer  retain  their  independence  of  each 
other.  Instead  of  being  two,  they  are  one  ; 
and  there  can  be  ao  qnestion  as  to  what  cha- 
racter that  one  must  bear. 

For  the  material  world,  certain  of  whose 
processes  are  thus  declared  to  be  tlie  same 
things  as  perceptions,  is  confessedly  known 
to  US  only  as  the  hypothetical  external  cause 
of  those  perceptions  ;  and  it  is  assumed  to  be 
such  wmply  because  something  different  from 
our  perceptions,  and  outside  them,  seems 
necessary  to  account  for  them.  But  there  is 
no  such  necessity,  if  the  material  world  and 
perceptions  are  found  to  be  the  same  things 
wherever  they  meet ;  and  consequently  tlie 
sole  ground  for  supposing  that  an  external 
world  exists  is,  on  the  present  hypothesis, 
taken  away.  Having  merely  assumed  a  dis. 
tinction  between  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
conscionsnes.'i,  if  we  find  that  where  the  two 
meet  they  are  not  distinct,  the  obvious  course 
is  to  abandon  the  assumption.  To  retain  the 
distiiictioti  between  the  two,  and  seek  some 
hypothesis  to  identify  them,  when  the  neces- 
wty  for  supposiog  that  they  are  two  no  longer 
exists,  is  to  remain  burdened  with  a  difficulty 
which  has  vanished. 

And  it  would  be  out  of  the  qnestion  to  ef- 
fect this  union  by  meiging  the  world  pre- 
sented to  us  in  consciousness  in  the  material 
worid  whose  existence  is  only  assumed.  If 
one  of  the  two  must  he  renounced,  obviously 
it  is  the  hypothetical  material  world  which 


nrust  be  surrendered,  and  then  the  conclnsion 
of  the  idealist  is  established. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  hopeless 
impossibility  of  the  attempt  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  material  processes  of  the  ner- 
vous organism  produce,  or  become  stAtea  of 
consciousness,  arises  from  the  fact,  proclaimed 
by  idealism,  that  our  knowledge  even  of  the 
material  world  is  a  knowledge  of  states  of 
consciousness.  For,  of  course,  the  material 
changes  of  the  brain,  like  everything;  else,  are 
known  to  us  only  as  states  of  consciousness. 
We  cannot  see  our  way  oat  from  these  states 
to  the  physical  facts  which  we  believe  lie 
behind  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  can- 
not see  our  way  back  to  consciousness  from 
the  physical  facts.  Having  leaped  a  fathom- 
less gulf  in  crossing  from  consciousness  to 
matter,  we  must  traverse  the  same  abyss  in 
returning.  If  it  were  otherwise, — if  the 
steps  between  the  physics  of  the  brain  and 
sensation  were  maac  plain  to  the  physiolo- 
gist, these  would  be  the  very  steps  between 
consciousness  and  the  external  world  of  which 
the  pajchologisl  is  in  search  ;  and  the  ability 
to  observe  them  would  imply  that  the  limit 
of  consciousness  had  been  passed,  and  that 
the  material  world  was  apprehended  outside 
it,  an  achievement  which  the  indisputable 
truth  on  which' idealism  rests  shows  to  be 
impossible. 

From  the  various  alternatives  now  con- 
sidered let  ns  turn  back  to  the  important 
point  from  which  they  have  been  drawn, 
and  which  seems  to  present  the  latest  judg- 
ment of  science  on  the  relation  between 
mind  and  the  nervous  organism ;  I  mean 
that  that  oi^nisni  is  a  material  structure, 
receiving,  employing,  and  parting  with 
energy  in  strict  accordance  with  physical 
laws,  and  jnst  as  if  no  facta  of  conscious- 
ness arose  there.  In  other  words,  the  psy- 
chical processes,  closely  as  they  correspond 
with  the  nerve-changes,  are  not  links,  like 
them,  in  the  chains  of  phy»cal  sequences. 
Wo  have  seen  that  the  science  of  energy 
seems  to  require  this  conclusion,  and  that 
Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  (the  latter, 
at  least,  in  some  passages)  distinctly  endorse 
it.  It  is  affirmed  also  (as  ascertained  since 
this  paper  was  written)  by  Mr.  Buin,  in  his 
new  book,  entitled  '  Mind  and  Body,'  and 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the-  second  edi- 
tion of  his  very  remarkable  work,  'The 
Principles  of  I'sychology.'  His  ailment  is 
counncing,  and  besides  confirming  tlie  above 
conclusion,  shows  that  it  may  be  reached  by 
a  different  road.  A  few  short  extracts  must 
suffice  here. 

'Though  accumulated  observations  and  ex- 
periments have  led  us  by  a  very  indirect  series 
of  inferences  to  the  belief  that  mind  and  ner- 
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vous  action  are  Ihc  Bubjcctive  and  ol^cctive 
laces  of  the  same  tbing,  we  remain  utterly  in- 
cipattte  of  seeing,  and  even  of  iraagiiiinE,  how 
the  tiro  ore  retnted.  Mind  still  continues  to  us 
A  something  without  any  kinship  to  other 
thin^.'—(' Principles  of  PBycholoKTi'  2nd  ed. 
vol.  L  sec  B6.) 

'  Let  it  further  bo  granted  that  all  existence 
distinguished  as  subjective,  is  resolvable  into 
units  of  consciousness  similar  in  nature  to 
those  which  wo  iinow  as  nervous  shocks ; 
each  of  which  is  the  correlalivo  of  a  rhythmical 
motion  of  a  material  unit,  or  group  of  such 
units.  Can  we  then  think  of  the  subjective  and 
objective  activities  as  the  same  ?  Can  the  oscil- 
lation of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  conscious- 
ness side  by  side  with  a  nervous  shock,  and 
the  two  be  recognised  as  one  ?  No  effort  en- 
ables us  to  assimilato  them.'  .  .  .  And  '  it 
might  be  shown  that  the  conception  of  an  oscil- 
lating molecule  is  built  out  of  manj  units  of 
feeling  -,  and  that  to  identify  it  with  a  nervous 
shock  would  be  to  idcnlify  a  whole  congeries  of 
units  with  a  single  unit.' — Ibid,  sec  62. 

Mr.  Spencer  devotes  several  chaptera  of 
this  work  to  a  disproof  of  Idealism,  but  he 
seems  to  concede  the  ailment  on  which 
idealism  builds  when  he  says : — 

'Were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives  of  trant^lating  mental  piienomona 
into  physical  phenomena,  or  of  translating  phy- 
sical phenomena  into  mental  phenomena,  the 
latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  accep- 
table of  the  two.  Uind,  as  known  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  it,  is  a  circumscribed  a^regate  of 
activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  activities, 
one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate, 
compels  the  postulation  of  a  something  of  which 
they  are  the  activities.  ,  .  .  As,  by  the  de- 
finition of  them,  external  activities  cannot  be 
brought  within  tile  aggregate  of  activities  dis- 
tinguished as  those  of  mind,  they  must  for  ever 
remain  to  him  nothing  more  than  the  unknown 
correlatives  of  their  effects  on  this  a^regate ; 
and  can  bo  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished 
by  this  aggregate.  Ucnce.  if  be  regards  his 
conception  of  these  activities  lying  beyond 
mind,  as  constituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  is 
deluding  himself;  he  is  but  representing  these 
activities  in  tenus  of  mind,  and  can  never  do 
otherwise.  Eventually  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  his  ideas  of  Hatter  and  Uotion,  merely 
symbolic  of  unknown  realities,  are  complex 
states  of  consciousness  built  out  of  unita  of 
feeling.  But  if^  alter  admitting  this,  he  persists 
in  asking  whether  units  of  feeling  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  units  of  force  distinguished 
as  external,  or  whether  the  units  of  force  dis- 
tingubhed  as  external  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  units  of  feeling ;  then  the  reply,  still  sub- 
stantially the  same,  is  that  we  mtj  go  further 
towards  conceiving  units  of  external  force  to  be 
identical  with  units  of  feeling,  than  we  can 
toward  conceiving  units  of  foeling  to  be  identi- 
cal with  units  of  external  force.     .     .     . 
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'Ucnce  though  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to 
translate  so-called  Matter  into  so-called  Spirit, 
than  to  translate  so-called  Spirit  into  so-called 
Matter  (which  latter  is,  indeed,  wholly  impossi- 
ble) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
our  symbols.'— Ibid.  sec.  S3. 

'  The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never 
to  be  transcended  while  consciousness  lasts, 
renders  impossible  all  knowledge  of  that  ulti- 
mate reality  in  which  subject  and  object  are 
united.'— Ibid  sec-  272. 

It  is,  indeed,  still  supposed  by  some  that 
the  mental  processes,  as  distdnguished  from 
the  corresponding  norre-changes,  are  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  the  physical 
energy  of  the  nervous  organism.  For  ex- 
ample, this  seems  to  be  Dr.  Bastian's  opin- 
ion, who  says,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Begin- 
nings of  Life ' : —  ' 

'  Whfn  a  muscle  contracts,  an  amount  of 
heat  disappears  which  holds  a  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  work  done;  and  so  it  may 
well  be  that  when  the  nerve-centre  is  in  action 
— when  fain»  and  pUaiura  are  felt,  when 
thoughtt  &T^  lik — this  is  possible  only  by  rea- 
son of  a  disappearance  or  metamorphosis  of  a 
certain  amount  of  potential  energy  which  had 
previously  been  locked  up  in  some  of  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  body.  Wo  cannot, 
however,  prove  that  it  is  so,  because  we  havo 
not  yet  been  able  to'show  that  there  is  evolved, 
during  brain  action,  an  amount  of  heat,  or 
other  mode  of  physical  energy,  less  than  there 
vould  have  been  had  the  sensations  not  been 
felt  and  the  thoughts  thought.' — (Vol.  I  pp.  40, 
47.) 

It  may  be,  liowever,  that  Dr.  Bastiaa  here 
refers  to  the  physical  counterparts  of  sen- 
sations and  thoughts.  The  arguments  al- 
ready urged  against  the  view  just  mention- 
ed, and  the  high  authorities  quoted  on  the 
other  side,  seem  to  justify  us  in  regarding  a 
radical  distinction  between  the  psychical  aod 
the  correlative  physical  processes  of  the  ner- 
vous organism  as  one  of  the  recognised,  or 
soon  to  bo  recognised,  positions  of  science. 
And  surely,  though  the  great  problem  is  left 
unsolved,  this  is  an  important  conclosioo,  a 
real  onward  step  in  our  knowledge ;  for  if 
fully  established,  it  must  finally  clear  away 
all  the  coarser  theories  of  materialism  enter- 
tained ID  the  past,  and  speculations  on  the 
connection  between  matter  and  mind  must 
enter  henceforward  on  a  new  phase.  There 
will,  indeed,  still  be  scope  for  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  its  posnble  independence  cf 
matter ;  bat  a  large  class  of  materialistic 
inferences,  which  seemed  to  have  some 
itific  basis,  but  against  which  hnman 
nature  boldly,  and  as  it  seems  justly,  pro- 
tested, seem  shut  out  by  evidence  that  the 
operations  of    thought  cannot  be   classed 
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mg  the  other  operations  of  tbc  material 
rerec,  and  can  be  assimilated  to  them 
only  if  the  material  univeree  be  itself  merg- 
ed in  the  states  of  consciousness  through 
which  alone  it  is  presented  to  us.  Such  a 
conclusion  relieves  the  fears  forcibly  express- 
ed in  the  following  words  of  Professor 
Huxley,  some  of  whose  own  langm^e,  quot- 
ed above,  qualifies  the  assertion  of  the  first 
sentence : — 

'  As  surely  as  every  future  grows  out  of  past 
tind  present,  so  wil!  the  physiology  of  the 
future  gmtluRlly  extend  the  realm  of  matter 
and  kw  until  it  is  co-extensive  with  know- 
ledge, with  feeling,  and  with  action. 

*'i'he  consciousneesof  this  great  truth  weighs 
like  a  nTghtmarc^  I  believe,  upon  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  these  days.  They  watcli  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  progress  of  materintism, 
in  such  fear  and  powerless  anger  as  a  savage 
feels,  when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  giat  sha- 
dow creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  ad- 
vancing tide  of  matter  threatens  to  drown  their 
souls ;  the  tightening  grasp  of  law  impedes 
their  freedom;  they  are  alarmed  lest  inan's 
moral  nature  be  debased  by  the  increase  of  his 
wisdom.'— (' On  the  Pliysicai  Basis  of  Life,' 
'.Lay  Sermons,'  &c.) 

Wherever  tacts  lead  us  we  must  follow ; 
but  it  is  uvged  that,  unless  the  preceding  ei- 
(iminatioa  of  them  is  wholly  at  fault,  the 
more  advanced  and  thorough -going  theories 
of  physical  science  ascribe  to  the  facts  of 
mind  a  unique  and  exceptional  character, 
which  excludes  them  from  the  realm  of 
matter,  with  which,  at  present,  they  are 
mysteriously  and  inseparably  associated.  If 
so,  physical  science  may  be-  destineiT  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fears  for  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  which  its  immature  speculations  arous- 
ed;, and  those  who  are  concerned  for  that 
nature  may  watch  without  tbe  slightest 
alarm  'the  advancing  tide  of  matter.' 

The  preceding  ailments  seem  to  justify 
the  conclosion  that  he  operations  of  th'  ught 
can  never  bo  ranked  among  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  material  universe ;  but  while 
that  conclusion  seems  valid,  and  is  surely 
important,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
notions  we  can  at  present  form  of  the  rcla- 
tioB  between  mind  and  matter  are  -not  only 
very  imperfect,  but  so  manifestly  disjointed 
and  incongruous  as  to  show  that  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  direction  in  which  the  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  lies,  Tliat  solution  is 
Buro  to  be  self-consistent,  to  accord  with  all 
the  fuels  concerned,  and  to  illustrate  the 
□nity  which  each  real  advance  in  our  know- 
ledge of  uflture  confirms. 

At  present  nnitarian  schemes  seem  either 
nntrnc  to  fact,  as  when  thoaght  is  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter,  or  at  variance  with 


beliefs  which  have  aa  good  a  warrant  as  we 
can  show  for  anything — namely,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  them,  as  when  the 
material  world  is  merged  in  mind.  While 
if,  with  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  we  take  the  mQst 
honest  course,  and  simply  describe  the  facts 
which  are  presented  to  us, — that  is  to  say, 
recognise  parallel  series  of  molecular  move- 
ments, and  states  of  consciousness,  insepa- 
rable in  fact,  but  refusing  to  be  identified 
in  thought,  we  come  upon  difficulties  and 
incotsisteneies  which  prove  how  far  we  are 
at  sea.  For  the  notion  of  two  parallel  but 
independent  series  of  facts  timed  to  corre- 
spond, as  in  Leibnitx's  '  Pra-established  Har- 
mony,' satisfies  nobody;  and  if,  to  use  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  favourite  phrases,  we  call 
these  '  Bvibjectivo  and  objective  faces  of  the 
same  fact,'  and  '  manifestations  of  an  ulti- 
mate reality  in  which  both  are  united,'  we 
do  but  vary  our  difficulties. 

For  in  the  first  place,  do  not  these  stcil- 
fully-choseu  phrases  beguile  us  by  hiding 
the  invincible  dilflculty  under  an  ambiguity 
of  expression  t — '  subjective  and  objective 
faces  of  the  same  fact,' — what  does  it  mean  t 
If  the  two  fates  were  found,  on  interpreta- 
tion, to  amount  to  two  facU,  all  our  diffi- 
culties remain,  and.  it  is  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help  to  have  them  so  skilfully  veiled. 
While  if,  as  is  probable,  Mr.  Spencer  were 
to  insist  in  explanation  on  the  tamenem,  or 
oneneas,  of  the  fact.  Lis  expression  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  proposition  just  dis- 
cussed at  length — 'thought  is  a  mode  of 
motion,'  which,  if  the  preceding  argument 
holds,  lands  us  in  idealism.  If  the  two- 
faced  fact  be  really  one,  then  the  material 
and  idea!  worlds  are  identified  at  their  points 
of  meeting,  and  tbe  hypothetical  material 
element  must  give  place  to  the  ideal,  of 
which  we  have  actual  experience. 

Again,  it  is  only  certain  changes  of  the 
nervous  organisms  of  tlie  higher  animals 
which  present  to  us  such  a  twofold,  yet 
closely  correspondent  character,  that  instead 
of  calling  them  objective  facta  and  subjec- 
tive facts,  it  seems  preferable  to  call  them 
objective  and  subjective  faces  of  the  same 
fact ;  to  believe,  that  is,  that  their  objective 
character  is  merelv  one  aspect  of  an  inscru- 
table reality  which  has  a  very  difierent  and 
subjective  side.  But  the  nervous  organism 
lain  every  sense  a  part  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, from  which  its  expenditure  of  energy 
and  waste  of  substance  are  continually  being 
repaired.  If,  then,  the  objective  character 
of  certain  of  its  phenomena  is  merely  one 
aspect  of  an  inscrutable  reality  which  has  a 
very  different  and  subjective  side,  surely  wo 
are  botind  to  ascribe  this  doubleness,  these 
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physical  and  psychical  faces,  to  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  material  univeree.  We 
caoDot  continue  to  regard  physical  pheno- 
mena in  general  aa  simply  objective  facta,  if 
we  deny  that  simply  objective  character  to 
certain  pheDomena  strictly  physical,  and 
grant  them  only  a  physical  face.  If  that  is 
a  tme  descriptioD  of  facts  of  the  nervous  or- 
ganism, it  must  be  a  true  description-  of 
other  facts  of  the  material  universe  to  which 
the  nervous  organism,  aa  a  material  structore, 
in  every  respect  belongs.  Its  movements 
are  exceptional  indeed,  if  the;/  alone  are  not 
mere  movements,  but  inscrutable  acts  which 
show  motion  only  on  one  side. 

It  may  seem  that  all  objective  facts  known 
to  us  only  have  subjective  faces,  since  such 
facta  are  presented  to  us  only  in  a  subjective 
form — that  is,  as  Btates  of  consciousness,  but 
this  happens  because  every  external  fact 
must  impress  the  nervous  organism  before 
we  apprehend  it,  and  that  apprehension  ie 
the  subjective  face  of  a  certain  phy^cal  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  oi^nism  alone. 

And,  if  psychical  phenomena  are  only  oc- 
casional accompaniments  of  modes  of  mo- 
tion, emerging  in  the  nervous  organisms  and 
vanishing  there,  the  old  difficulty  rises,  from 
what  source  do  they  proceed  t  The  move- 
ments of  the  nervous  orgauisro  cannot  be  in 
any  respect  out  of  proportion  to  the  energy 
they  use  up,  because  part  of  it  goes  to  give 
them  a  psychical  face.  But  if  not,  then  a 
series  of  acts,  which  before  had  but  one  as- 
pect, now  has  two,  and  'aow  again  but  one  ; 
and  yet  the  appearance  of  the  transient 
aspect  does  not  alur  the  series  in  its  perma- 
nent aspect  in  the  slightest  degree.  This 
difficulty  of  finding  an  independent  origin 
for  psychical  phenomena  disappears,  if  we 
Bupposo  that  the  doubleness  which  leads  us 
to  describe  them  and  their  physical  correla- 
tives as  objective  and  subjective  faces  of  the 
same  fact  is  an  essential  characteristic,  true  of 
all  physical  facts  if  tme  of  one  ;  only  then 
we  must  believe  that  the  whole  material 
universe  has  a  psychical  as  well  as  a  physical 
side. 

The  situation,  then,  is  this  :  the  realistic 
conception  of  the  physical  universe  represents 
it  as  spreading  on  every  side  immeasurably 
beyond  the  nervous  organisms,  within  which 
alone  we  encounter,  like  islets  in  a  boundless 
sea,  the  isolated  phenomena  of  mind.  These 
phenomena  are  not  woven  in  with  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  amid  which  they  arise  ;  that 
is,  tooughts  do  not  come  and  go  interchange- 
ably with  modes  of  motion,  as  products  of 
pliysical  energy,  and  links  in  the  chains  of 
physical  sequences.  Nor  can_we  conceive 
of  mental  phenomena  as  groups  of  isolated 
facts,  discontinuous  with  the  physical  chain, 
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and  emerging  and  vanishing  without  ante- 
cedents or  consequents.  Such  a  conception 
of  them  is  inadmissible,  because  it  supposes 
a  foree  beginning  and  ending  in  nothing, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  nature.  It  is  less  inadmissible  to 
suppose  a  continuum  of  psychical  facts  cor- 
responding with  the  continuum  to  which  all 
physical  facta  belong ',  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  made  above,  that  if  we  are  led  to 
conceive  of  mind  and  nervous  action  as  sub- 
jective andobjective  faces  of  the  same  thing, 
we  ought  to  ascribe  this  twofold  character  to 
other  modes  of  motion  as  well  as  to  those  of 
tlie  nervous  organism.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  what  we  call  mind  is  co-exten- 
sive with  what  we  call  matter. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  place  side  by  side 
vrith  this  conclusion  the  fact  formerly  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  unable  to  regard  the 
motions  of  matter  (which  are  all  that  the 
material  universe  presents  to  ns)  as  alone 
concerned  in  physical  changes.  We  are 
compelled  to  postulate  an  enei^y  behind 
them,  working  by  law,  guided  by  intelli- 
gence. Are  psychical  phenomena  special 
manifestations  of  the  unseen  enc^y  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  indispensable  to  ev- 
ery physical  change  !  At  least  it  is  noticea- 
ble that  while  that  sn^estion  comes  on  na 
from  one  quarter,  we  should  be  led  by  ano- 
ther set  of  considerations  to  conjecture  that 
what  we  call  mind  may  be  co-extensive 
with  what  we  call  matter. 
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The  lUt  of  works  named  by  ua  at  the  head 
of  this  article — and  tiie  list  might  easily 
have  been  extended — is  at  once  a  sufficient 
and  a  highly  gratifying  proof  of  that  revived 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  which  England  is  at  present 
marked.  It  is  somewhat  strange  indeed 
that  we  should  have  to  speak  of  '  revived ' 
interest  io  such  a  connection,  for  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world  England  was  that  in  which 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  inte- 
rest, at  least,  would  never  flag.  Englishmen 
may  be  less  metaphysical,  and  so  less  fitted 
for  the  high  problems  of  dogmatic  theology 
than  the  Germans.  They  may  be  les^s  gifted 
with  the  genius  of  historical  inquiry  than  the 
Frencit  But  it  is  no  presumption  to  say 
that  by  tbeir  liberal  education,  their  wide 
culture,  their  strong  common  sense,  and 
their  practical  piety,  they  are  peculiarly  fit 
ted  to  excel  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture 
test  And  they  once  not  only  excelled,  but 
excelled  pre-eminently  until,  as  they  have 
done  in  many  another  branch  of  learning, 
they  allowed  othera  to  appropriate  the  advan- 
tages which  thev  bad  won,  to  make  a  more 
diligent  use  of  taem,  and  to  pass  them  in  the 
race.  There  ia  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
investigation  of  the  great  problems  connect- 
ed with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
which  far  more  had  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try than  elsewhere,  seemed,  after  the  days  of 
Bentley,  to  forsake  what  might  almost  be 
regarded  aa  its  own,  and  to  take  refnge  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.     Harsh,  indeed  in 


England,  and  Principal  Campbell,  of  Maris- 

chal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,— the 
latter,  one  whose  memory  has  not  yet  ex- 
perienced the  full  measure  of  justice  it  de- 
serves,— still  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame. 
But  it  did  not  kindle  mnch  enthusiasm  in 
others — neither  of  them  had  mauy  followers. 
Occasional  good  work  was  done  in  the  de- 
partment, or  in  departments  kindred  to  it. 
The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
studied,  manuscripts  were  collated  or  pub- 
lished in  facsimile,  German  treatises  were 
translated  ;  but  there  was  little  general  in- 
terest in  the  inquiries  to  which  t!ie  science 
of  textual  criticism  leads  ;  and,  at  the  close 
of  rather  more  than  a  century  from  the  days 
!  of  our  noblest  critical  scho- 


will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  name,  had 
to  say,  in  issuing  the  first  part,  in  words  than 
which  we  think  hardly  any  more  sad  were 
ever  penned,  '  I  now  consign  this  first  por- 
tion of  my  Greek  New  Testament  to  the 
hands  of  the  feie  [the  italics  are  his  own] 
who  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to 
desire  thus  to  receive  it" 

What  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
fact  now  stated  it  b  difficult  to  say.  There 
was  no  want  of  attractiveness  in  the  study 
itself,  for  everyone  who  has  in  any  degree 
devoted  himself  to  it  will  acknowledge  that 
it  possesses  an  unequalled  and  irresistible 
charm  ;  that  it  presents  problems  demand- 
ing for  their  solution  the  widest  range  of  ac- 
quirement, the  acutest  discernment  of  difle- 
rences,  the  calmest  and  most  impartial  judg- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  brings 
with  it  rewards  that  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
ordinary  success  the  thought  of  being  occu- 
pied with  the  very  words  in  which  the  mind 
of  God  has  been  revealed  to  man.  There 
was  no  want  of  memories  coming  down  from 
past  generations  of  a  nature  fitted  to  rouse  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  generations  following.  The 
memory  of  Mil!  alone  was  an  inheritance  for 
ever  ;  and  then  there  was  the  thought  of  the 
unhappy  but  brilliant  Bentley  finding  refuge 
in  these  studies,  as  in  no  others,  from  bis 
troubles,  and  exclaiming  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  prospectus  of  his  projected  but,  alas,  un- 
accomplished work,  that  he  *  consecrates  it 
Ktin^Xtov,  a  KTijfia  iaae),  a  charier,  a 
magna-cliarla  to  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
to  last  when  all  the  ancient  MSS.  here  quot- 
'  may  be   lost  and   extinguished.'     There 

B  no  want  of  leisure  and  of  means  of  stu- 
dy, of  wealth  and  libraries,  and  college  life 
with  all  the  quickening  influences  that  ought 
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speak  ;  for  EJngUst  people  loved  their  Bible, 
and  with  tbeir  strong  views  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  ivriters,  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  the  appeal  of  critical 
Bcholars  tliat,  sinco  they  attached  so  much 
value  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  there  were 
none  on  whom  so  imperative  an  obligatiou 
taj  to  ascertain  what  these  words  really  were. 
Not  with}>  tan  ding  all  this  the  study  of  the  text 
of  tie  New  Testament  did  not  flourish  in 
England.  Our  scholars  fell  into  the  back- 
ground ;  Griesbach  and  Lachmann  in  Ger- 
many led  the  van. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  at 
length  taken  place  among  us  that  remarka- 
ble revival  of  the  spirit  of  this  study  \o 
whifih  allusion  has  been  already  made.  On 
every  eide  the  most  gratifying  indications  of 
frceb  interest  in  it  are  to  be  met ;  and  the 
names  of  Trcgelles,  Scrivener,  Weateott,  and 
Lightfoot,  who  have  all  in  one  form  or 
another  given  the  results  of  their  studies  in 
the  text  of  Scripture  to  the  world,  bid  fair 
to  regain  that  palm  for  us  which,  since 
Lachmann's  days  (for  Tischendorf  s  honours 
have  been  won  in  another  field),  no  one  in 
Germany  has  risen  to  grasp. 

Tliere  is  still,  indeed,  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  not  much  practical  re- 
sult is  to  be  expected  from  these  studies, 
and  tliat  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
the  amount  of  gain  will  be  eo  great  as  to 
counterbalance  what  they  fear  will  be  the 
more  general  effect,  an  irreverent  handling 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  tho  diffusion 
through  the  minds  of  the  community  of  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion  and  hesitation 
regarding  it.  Strange  to  say,  these  opinions 
are  expressed  mainly  by  those  who  take  the 
highest  view  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
and  who  bow  with  a  more  profound  reve- 
rence than  others  to  words  which  they  be- 
lieve to  have  been  immediately  dictated  by 
tho  Spirit  to  the  sacred  penmen.  Not  that 
it  is  always  so.     Dr.  Tregelles  has  given  ex- 


ment,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
he  says : — 

'  In  the  case  of  any  common  writer,  we 
should  gladly  recur  to  the  better  and  more 
ancient  evidence  ;  and  we  should  never  think 
of  adhering  traditionally  to  that  which  we 
may  well  know  to  be  precarious,  or  worse 
than  doubtful.  Surely,  then,  those  who  reve- 
rence Ood'a  Holy  Word  must  be  responsible 
for  usinff  the  same  care,  the  same  discrimina- 
tion witn  regard  to  it,  which  they  do  in  con- 
nection with  other  writings  and  works.'* 


' '  Greek  New  Testament.'   Introdaction,  p.  1. 


Yet  even  these  words  convey  an  inadequate 
impression  of  tlie  relation  of  J)r.  Tregelles  to 
the  point  before  ua ;  for,  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  apparent  than  another  in  all  that 
he  has  said  and  done,  it  is  that  the  very 
profoundness  of  his  reverence  for  Scripture, 
that  the  singular  depth  of  his  conviction 
that  he  was  dealing  with  the  ipsissima  ver~ 
ha  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  lias  at  once  impel- 
led him  to  his  studies,  and  sustained  him 
amidst  many  discouragements  and  trials 
connected  with  them.  Others  might  also  be 
named  by  whOm  a  similar  spirit  has  been 
displayed,  such  as  Pmfessors  Wcstcott  and 
Lightfoot.  The  same  high  motive  has  ac- 
tuated them,  and  been  the  spur  to  those  la- 
bours by  which  they  have  done  much  to  re- 
store to  England  her  ancient  prestige  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  inquiry. 

Still,  there  is  too  much  cause  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  feeling  to  which  we  allude  ie 
widely  spread  in  the  British  churches,  and 
especially  among  those  who  claim  to  be  the 
purest  representatives  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  text,  a  magnifying  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  an  underrating  of 
the  confidence  with  which  conclusions  may 
be  accepted,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  as- 
sertion that  we  ought  at  least  to  wait,  that  the 
facts  are,  as  yet,  neither  sufficiently  collected 
nor  classified,  and  that  on  so  momentous  n 
question  the  mind  of  the  community  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  till  we  are  more  prepar- 
ed than  we  are  now  to  give  a  final  verdict. 
Wc  entreat  those  who  a;^e  thus  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  reflect  how  inconsistent 
with  their  general  views  such  a  position  is. 
Surely,  in  exact  proportion  i to  the  degree  in 
which  we  assign  inspiration  to  the  words  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles,  must  he  our 
sense  of  tlie  importance  of  knowing  exactly 
what  these  words  were.  Even  although 
none  of  the  more  weighty  expressions  of  the 
text  were  to  be  affected,  who  shall  venture 
to  say  by  what  small  changes  its  power  and 
beauty  as  a  whole  may  be  either  diminished 
or  increased?  In  the  great  pictures  of  a 
master's  hand  the  eye  of  the  spectator  may 
be  chiefly  won  by  the  leading  figures  or  ob- 
jects presented  to  Ins  view ;  yet  even  the 
most  subordinate  touches  of  the  picture  arc 
necessary  to  the  fulness  of  impression  pro- 
duced by  it.  Let  one  of  them  be  changed, 
let  one  object  in  the  grouping  be  displaced, 
or  one  small  patch  of  colour  DC  substituted 
for  another,  and  the  whole  cfTect  will  in- 
stantly be  niarrcd.  Let  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  colonr  be  restored,  and, 
though  unable  perhaps  to  explain  the  i 
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again  under  the  spell  of  the 
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'  A  friend  called  on  Michael  ADgelo,  who 
was  finiahing  a  statue.  Some  time  afterwards 
ho  called  again  ;  the  sculptor  was  atill  at  his 
work.  His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  ex- 
claimed, "  You  have  been  idle  since  I  last  saw 
you."  "  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor, 
"  I  have  retouched  this  part,  and  polished 
that;  I  have  softened  this  feature,  and 
brought  out  this  muscle  ;  I  have  given  more 
expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
this  limb."  "  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend, 
"  but  all  these  are  trifles."  "  It  may  be  so," 
replied  Angelo,  "  but  recollect  that  trifles 
make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  no 
trifle."  ' 

Even,  therefore,  though  it  were  the  case 
that  only  amall  matters  were  aflfected  by  the 
labours  of  the  Biblical  critic,  the  correct  de- 
termination of  these  may  be  of  unspeakable 
consequence  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
New  Testament  revelation.  We  cannot  tell 
what  may  be  the  result.  In  waja  that  we 
cflinnot  anticipate,  it  may  be  such  as  to  tend 
new  strength  to  the  claims  or  a  new  charm 
to  the  beauty  of  Scripture.  Of  this  much 
we  arc  sure,  that  every  fragment  that  has 
been  broken  away,  that  every  spot  or  stain 
that  has  been  imprinted  on  it  through  Upse 
of  time  or  human  carelessness,  has  tended  in 
some  degree  to  make  it  less  influential  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

It  is  not  enoiiirh,  however,  to  speak  thus. 
We  must  deny  that  the  changes  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  by 
sound  and  careful  criticism  are  so  trifling  as 
they  are  often  represented  to  be.  Wc  are 
quite  aware  of  tlic  language  most  frequently 
used  upon  this  point,  and  do  not  dispute  iU 
general  accuracy.  Bentlcy  was  not  wrong 
when  he  said  in  his  own  terse  and  vigorous 


'  The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  is  com- 
petently exact,  indeed,  even  in  the  worst 
MSS.  now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith 
or  moral  precept  cither  perverted  or  ]ost  in 
them,  choose  as  awkwardly  as  jou  can,  choose 
the  worst  by  design  out  of  the  whole  lump  of 
readings.' 
And  again : — 

'  But  even  put  your  thirty  thousand  read- 
ings into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  and 
yet  with  the  most  sinistrous  and  absurd 
choice  he  shall  not  extinguish  the  light  of  a 
single  chapter,  nor  so  (fis^ise  Chnstianity 
but  that  every  feature  of  it  will  still  be  the 

.  The  general  tnith  of  the  statement  con- 
tained in  these  words,  and  often  since  re- 
peated in  other  forms,  we  at  once  admit. 
We  admit  that  all  the  experience  hitherto 
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'  gained  points  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  in  the  great  substance  of  her  faith  the 
Church  has  always  been  in  the  possession  of 
her  rightful  inheritance,  and  that  that  inhe- 
ritance will  be  only  the  more  assured  to  her 
the  more  the  criticism  of  the  Scripture  text 
attains  the  perfection  after  which  it  is  at 
present  stni^Iing.  Yet  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  often  uninten- 
tionally exaggerated,  and  that  an  underesti- 
mate is  formed  of  tlie  amount  of  effect  to  be 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  true  readings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment instead  of  false  ones  now  in  use.  The 
essence  of  our  doctrinal  theology  may  un- 
dei^  no  change,  but  certain  accidental  dis- 
tinctions and  determinations  which  have 
gathered  in  course  of  time  around  its  lead- 
ing statements,  and  which  have  in  no  small 
degree  increased  the  difficulty  of  rccciring 
them,  may  be  materially  modified.  Even  if 
doctrine  bo  not  touched  at  all,  there  are  not 
a  few  questions  connected  with  our  ecclesi- 
astical relations,  our  social  condition,  even 
with  the  religious  experience  of  the  private 
Christian,  that  have  been  complicated  and 
darkened  by  false  readings.  Historical  and 
critical  inquiry,  too,  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  has  suffered  from 
the  same  cause ;  and  while  men  have  been 
searching  for  a  solution  of  difficulties  in 
considerations  whose  weakness  often  did 
more  to  confirm  than  remove  them,  the  hint 
toward  the  true  solution  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  some  reading  that,  after  having 
been  buried  for  centuries  in  unknown  or  un- 
coUated  MSS.,  has  only  been  recently 
brought  to  light.  The  best  way  to  make 
good  our  statement,  and  before  dealing  in 
general  remarks,  is  to  give  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  what  we  mean. 

We  select  first  of  all  a  reading  in  Matt.  v. 
32,  a  text  bearing  closely  upon  the  impor- 
tant question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  As 
we  meet  the  words  in  the  Textus  Reeeplus 
we  read,  'Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  TtapBitroe  Xiynv  TTupveiag  ■nmei  avrfiv 
fioixaaBat'  and  the  only  meaning  that  can 
be  attached  to  them  is,  that  whosoever  pats 
away  his  wife  for  another  cause  than  that  of 
adultery  on  her  part  causes  her  to  commit 
adultery,  because,  thus  put  away,  she  may 
marry  another.  It  is  at  once  obvious,  we 
may  I'cmark  in  passing,  tliat  the  meaning 
thus  gained  is  exposed  to  two  fatal  objec- 
tions, first  that  the  woman  put  away  may 
not  marry  a^ain,  in  which  case  it  cannot  be 
said  that  she  commits  adultery ;  secondly, 
that  our  attention  is  directed  to  her  as  the 
guilty  party,  whereas  it  is  our  Lord's  design 
to  show  that  not  she  but  the  roan  is  guilty. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  main  point  before 
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ua.  It  ia  that,  according  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic view  of  tliis  verso — a  view  shared,  if 
wo  arc  not  under  a.  false  impression,  by 
many  Bnglinli  divines — divorce  is  whoHy  dis- 
allowcd.  Even  adultery  docs  not  render  it 
lawful  to  dissolve  a  marri^c.  I[opvsia  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  not  ur.cliastity  after,  but 
nncliastity  before  mariiagc,  and  the  infe- 
rence is  that  divorce  can  only  be  allowed 
where  the  latter  has  existed,  and  when 
therefore  no  marriage  can  be  properly  Bwd 
to  have  taken  place.  The  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  meeting  this  is  the  use  of  the 
word  iropveia,  wliich  might  at  first  sight  lead 
U3  to  think  of  virginal,  not  marital  inconti- 
nence, and  which  thus  forma  the  great 
strength  of  the  Romish  a^nraent.  Is  there 
anything  then  tliat  may  show  us  tliat  it  is 
implied  in  the  whole  drift  of  the  passive 
that  the  latter,  not  the  former  is  meant  ?  We 
turn  to  the  true  reading, /luijl^ftidjjvai  instead 
of  ft4ii^aa0atf  and  we  notice  its  effect.  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  clause  ia  changed.  It 
is  not  now  that  the  woman  put  away  com- 
mits adultery  by  marrying  '  another,'  so  that 
the  guilt  ift  transferred  from  her  husband  to 
her;  but  it  is  that  the  husband,  by  the  very 
act  of  putting  her  away,  has  kimself  acted  as 
an  adulterer,  has  committed  a  deed  of  adul- 
tery on  the  wife  whom  ho  has  divorced,  has 
made  her  to  suffer  adultery  at  his  hands. 
That  such  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  is 
clear,  not  only  from  the  word  iioix^vd^vat, 
which  must  be  translated  as  a  passive,  but 
from  the  pawllel  verse  in  Mark  x,  11, 
'Whosoever  shall  put  away  iiis  wife  and 
marry  another,'  finixaTai  in'  avTijv,  tliat 
is,  'committeth  adultery  upon  or  against 
her,'  the  first  wife,  for  that  ovt^i"  refers  to 
her  is  clear  from  the  following  words  which 
ought  to  read,  Ka\  iav  avT^  dnoXiaaaa 
K.T.k.  It  appears  then  tliat,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  Matt. 
V.  33,  tbe  act  of  putting  away  a  wife  an<l 
adultery  against  her  or  upon  her  arc  equiva- 
lent to  one  another.  When  a  man  puts 
away  his  wife,  except  for  the  cause  men- 
tioned, it  ia  a  testimony  on  his  part  that  he 
is  making  his  relatioji  to  her  to  be  that  of 
an  adulterer;  when  he  commits  adultery 
i^nst  ber  it  is  putting  her  away.  Both 
are  ipso  facto  a  breaking  of  the  marriage 
bond.  Tlic  inference  is  obvious.  Adul- 
tery by  cither  partner  dissolves  the  marriage 
and  is  a  justification  of  divorce.  Only  on 
tbe  ground  that  adultery  is  a  legitimate 
cause  of  divorce  can  it  be  said  that  a  man 
who  puts  away  his  wife  for  any  other  cause 
is  abrogating  the  marriage  bond  ae  an  adul- 
terer, and  is  as  guilty  as  he.  It  is  implied 
therefore  in  the  passage  before  us,  when  the 
true  reading  is  adopted,  that  iropveia  docs 


not  mean  unchastity  before,  but  unchastity 
after  marrif^,  The  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
pretation ia  false ;  and  the  great  doctrine  is 
established  that  divorce  is  unjustifiable  on 
any  other  ground  than  adultery,  but  Is  jnsti- 
fiable  on  that. 

We  take  next  another  and  a  simpler  case, 
bearing  upon  an  altogelher  different  point, 
and  yet  hardly  less  valnable  in  its  own  way. 
The  objection  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
'the  Jews'  are  so  often  spoken  of  there  as 
persons  with  whom  the  writer  ha.i  no  con- 
nection, though,  if  his  Gospel  be  autlientic, 
lie  was  himself  a  Jew,  is  familiar  to  every 
one.  Here,  it  ia  said  in  effect,  is  a  method 
of  speaking  altogether  unprecedented  and 
unnatural;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
earlier  Gospels;  it  betrays  at  once  the  au- 
thor's Gentile  birth ;  no '  Jew  could  tliiis 
have  separated  liimself  from  liis  people. 
We  turn  to  Matt.  vii.  29,  where  the  evange- 
list, indisputably  a  Jew,  remarks  of  Jesus  at 
the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  for 
Ue  taugtit  them  as  one  having  authority  and 
not  as  the  scribes,*  Koi  ovx  ^  oi  ypafifiareTf. 
But  the  true  reading  is  sai  ovx  ^  '"■  yp"^ 
ftoTtii  avTuv,  '  and  not  as  their  scribes ' — 
the  very  method  of  expression  that  we  find 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  far  more  na- 
tural in  it  when  we  think  either  of  its  date 
or  of  the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  woa 
penned. 

Our  next  example  shall  have  reference  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  in  our  own  words,  we  shall  give  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burgon.  But  first  let  us  no- 
tice that  the  common  reading  of  Mark  viL 
19  is,  'Whatsoever  thing  from  without  en- 
teretli  into  the  man  it  cannot  defile  him ; 
because  it  cntcreth  not  into  his  heart,  but 
into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the 
draught,  purging  all  meats,  Kodapi'^uVTraVTa 
rd.  (ipufUiTa.'  l^e  mcaninglessncss  of  this, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  false  translation  of 
KaBapi^av,  must  at  once  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  A  true  translation  of  naOapi^aV, 
however,  would  only  make  the  clauao 
still  more  meaningless.  What  says  a 
faithful  criticism  of  the  text  J  Tliat  th« 
trae  reading  is  Ka&api^uv,  and  '  that  expres- 
sion,' says  hir,  Uunron,  '  does  really  seem  to 
be  no  part  of  the  Divine  discourse,  but  tho 
evangelist's  inspired  comment  ou  the  Sa- 
viour's words.'  Our  Saviour  (he  explains) 
by  that  discourse  of  Ilia— i^«o /aero — ^tnade 
ail  meals  clean.'  How  doubly  striking  a 
statement,  when  it  is  remembered  that  pro- 
bably Simon  I'eter  himself  was  the  ttctnol 
author  of  it— the  samo  who,  on  the  housetop 
at  Joppn,  had  been  shoM'n  in  a  vision  that 
'  God  had   made  clean '  (6  6sdt  UaOdpiae) 
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'a// HU  creatures!'*  Therein  indeed  con- 
sists the  Bingular  beauty  of  the  reading 
naffapi^av,  when  wo  look  at  it  in  connection 
with  the  universal  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  that  St.  Mark  was  tlie  '  interpreter' 
of  St  Peter.  \Vc  see  the  apoatle,  in  the 
light  of  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  him  in 
his  later  life,  looking  back  upon  the  words 
once  fipoken  by  his  Divine  Master  m  regard 
to  eating  meats  with  unwashed  hands.  He 
had  not  understood  them  at  the  time.  Now 
he  understands  them  ;  and,  as  he  quotes  the 
remarkable  declaration  that  outward  things 
cannot  defile  a  man  because  they  enter  not 
into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  go  out 
into  the  draught,  he  adds,  '  this  He  said 
making!;  all  meats  clean.'  We  eannot  for- 
bear adding,  though  foreign  to  our  imme- 
diate purpose,  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether,  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  the  rest  of  his  work,  Mr.  Button  is  enti- 
tled to  admit  KaBapi^fiiv  into  the  text. 

One  other  passage  only  would  we  notice, 
bnt  that,  one  of  great  dogmatic  value,  John 
i.  18.  The  words  of  the  received  text  are, 
'The  only-hegott«n  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  Uath  declared  Him,' 
But  the  true  reading  is  most  probably  (lovo- 
y£vtji  Gehe  not  6  ftovoyev^s  vtoj.  Of  the  full ' 
effect  of  this  reading  upon  the  Christology 
of  the  New  Testament  it  is  imposaiblo  as  yet 
to  speak,  for  the  words  must  first  be  accept- 
ed, and  must  have  time  to  work  themselves 
into  the  consciousness  of  Christendom,  he- 
fore  we  can  say  in  what  manner  they  will 
influence  the  Church's  method  of  conceiving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  relations 
of  the  different  persons  of  the  Godhead. 
This  much,  however,  is  obvious,  that  on  the 
one  hand  they  constitnte  the  most  striking 
testimony  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  di- 
vinity of  JesuH,  and  that  on  the  other  they 
render  a  certain  modification  in  the  sense  of 
Behg  necessary.  In  the  absolute  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word  0eo(  cannot  have  ftovoye- 
vf)i  predicated  of  it.  It  is  not  divinity 
therefore  in  its  mMt  absolute  and  remote 
sense,  not  divinity  exactly  as  it  exists  in  One 
who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  existence,  not 
a  fleuTije  covering  in  every  particular  pre- 
cisely the  same  field  of  thought  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Son  as  when  applied  to  the 
Father,  that  is  here  attributed  to  Jesus.  It 
is  divinity  rather  as  the  necessary  effiuencc 
of  that  Being  to  whom  we  give  in  its  high- 
est sense  the  name  of  God.  It  is  divinity 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  where  the  preposition  Ik  must  be  no- 
ticed as  well  as  the  words  with  which  it  is 
connected,  9tuv  Ik  Qtov,  <l>iit  ^«  ^<Ji""ff,  ^euv 

*  ■  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St.  Mark,'  p.  179. 


iXffitviv  iK  $eov  aXtfiLVov  ysvvTieevTa. 
What  the  text  does  is  to  carry  us  hack  to 
the  thought  of  God  as  essentially  expressing 
Himself  in  another,  as  doing  this  not  so 
much  by  deliberate  act  as  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  His  own  Ijeing,  so  that  this  other 
shall  be  justly  described  as  '  the  brightness 
of  His  glory  and  the  express  imago  of  His 
existence  (wroffriaewe)' — Heb.  i.  3 — co- 
etemal  therefore  with  Himself,  not  created, 
essentially  Divine,  yet  not  so  in  every  respect 
as  Himself,  because  though  not  in  order  of 
time,  yet  in  order  of  thought  He  is  after 
Him.  Furtlier,  how  mueh  ought  this  read- 
ing to  accomplish  in  bringing  home  to  us 
the  great  truth  so  powerfully  drawn  out  by 
Mr.  Mutton  in  his  very  striking  essay  on  the 
Incarnation,  that  God  is  in  His  own  essence, 
and  not  merely  in  relation  to  us,  what  we 
endeavour  to  express  by  the  word  Father : 

'We  are  told  by  the  incarnation  something 
of  God's  absolute  and  essential  nature,  some- 
thing which  does  not  merely  describe  what 
He  is  to  ui,  but  what  He  is  in  Himself.  If 
Christ  is  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  God  is  in 
deed  and  in  essence  a  Father ;  the  social  na- 
ture, the  sprinff  of  love  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Eternal  Being  :  the  communication  of 
His  life,  the  reciprocation  of  His  affection 
dates  from  beyond  time — belong,  in  other 
words,  to  the  very  being  ot  God  ....  Be- 
fore all  worlds  He  was  essentially  the  Fatlier, 
essentially  love,  essentially  something  infinite- 
ly more  than  knowledge  or  power,  essentially 
communicating  and  receiving  a  living  affec- 
tion, essentially  all  that  the  heart  can  desire.'* 

How  much,  too,  ought  it  to  effect  in  the 
way  of  meeting  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble Christological  speculations  of  the  Conti- 
nent, that  the  'Sonship'  of  Christ  begins 
with  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  that 
the  conception  of  this  Sonship  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conception  of  the  Logos  in 
His  eternal  pre-existence.  Finally,  though 
speaking  with  much  hesitation,  and  with  a 
profound  sense  both  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  and  ot  the  infinite  value  to  the 
Church  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  we  venture  to  sifggest  that  outof  this 
one  reading,  when  it  lias  taken  thorough 
possession  of  the  minds,  and  been  worked 
into  the  logical  apprehension  of  Christians, 
there  may  eonio  a  closer  bond  of  thought 
between  Trinitarians  and  that  higher  section 
of  Unitarians  who  are  often  not  far  removed 
from  them  in  the  substance  of  their  faith. 

These  examples  may  sufiice  for  the  pm- 
sent.  We  might  have  confined  them  to 
smaller  matters,  and  the  effect  would  hardly 
have  been  diminished,  for  such  matters,  if 
less  important  individually,  gain  importance 

*  Hmton's' Essays,'  i.  pp.  219,231. 
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by  their  iiamber,  Tliey  meet  ns  every- 
where ;  nnd  their  combined  value  cannot  be 
over-esliinated.  No  great  doctrine  may  be 
involved  in  them  ;  bat,  under  the  influence 
of  correct  readings,  what  fresbnesa,  what 
vivacity,  what  undreamed  of  turns  of 
thought  appear  to  us  !  The  individuality  of 
the  writers,  their  naiiieti,  their  Bimplicity, 
their  abruptness,  their  boldness,  come  out  in 
a  way  that  no  one  eould  have  anticipated. 
We  are  almost  in  another  world.  What 
Professor  Jowett  has  said  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  is  not  less  true  of  tho 
application  of  just  criticism  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  text,  'The  Bible  will  still  remain 
unlike  any  other  book ;  its  beauty  will  be 
freshly  seen,  as  of  a  picture  which  is  restor- 
ed after  many  ages  to  its  original  state ;  it 
will  create  a  new  interest,  and  make  for  it- 
aelf  a  new  kind  of  authority  by  the  life 
which  is  in  it.'*  We  add  only  one  conside- 
ration more,  hut  that  a  consideration  wliich, 
in  judging  of  the  point  before  us,  ought  to 
be  distinctly  borne  in  mind.  These  better 
readings  will  ho  translated.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
mass  of  Cliristians.  Tliun  we  shall  see  their 
power.  Tliere  is  a  vast  difference  between 
tho  effect  produced  by  a  good  reading  being 
known  to  a  few  students  in  their  closets,  and 
its  finding  its  sphere  of  instruction  or  quick- 
ening or  comfort  in  the  consciousnei-s  of  the 
Church  at  largo.  Every  day  we  have  illus- 
tration of  similar  facts.  A  thought  has 
been  long  slumbering  in  our  minds.  We 
have  often  dwelt  upon  it,  and  it  has  led  to 
nothing.  We  see  it  at  last  find  public  ex- 
pression from  some  other  source.  From 
that  moment  it  is  another  thought  to  us.  It 
does  not  slumber  now.  It  has  an  cmphaBis, 
a  vitality,  a  power  which  it  had  not  before. 
The  lialf  extinguished  taper  that,  slipped 
alone  into  the  taper-vase,  dies,  when  slipped 
in  among  a  number  of  other  tapers  kindles 
the  whole  into  a  flame.  So  also  in  the  case 
before  'us.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
reasonableness  of  expecting  great  results 
from  new  and  better  readings  of  the  New 
Testament  text  that  these  readings,  though 
long  known  to  scholars,  have  produced  little 
effect  Let  them  be  taken  into,  and  offered 
to  the  world  in,  the  published  text;  above 
All,  let  them  be  translated  into  the  English 
Bible,  and  their  power  will  immediately  be 
felt  as  it  has  not  been  before.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  short, 
instead  of  being  a  trifling  thing,  is  precisely 
that  part  of  Biblical  study  which  promises 
to  be  most  rich  in  fruit. 

If  what  has  now  been  said  bo  true,  it  bc- 

*  '  Eaaaja  and  Reviews,'  p.  37S. 
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comes  all  the  more  impoi-tant  to  see  that  the 
principles  upon  which  we  proceed  in  fixing 
the  text  be  sound ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  change  may  be  made  with  undue  haste; 
and,  on  the  other,  none  be  refused  that  is 
borne  witness  to  by  competent  evidence. 
Two  schools  of  criticism  here  offer  them- 
selves to  our  choice,  and  practically  there 
are  only  two.  They  are  represented,  and 
that  with  a  keenness  of  which  we  shall  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  proportional  to  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  subject,  by 
several  of  the  authors  named  at  tho  head  of 
this  article,  and  especially  by  Br.  Tregellea 
and  Dr.  Scrivener.  Our  space  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  go  at  length  into  the  argument 
between  tbese  critics,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  effort  to  do  so  would  lead  us 
away  from  the  aim  that  we  have  immediate- 
ly in  view.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  state 
theirrespcctive  positions,  and  to  dfl so  aamuch 
as  posfifile  in  their  own  words.  We  shall 
then  consider  a  little  more  fully  tho  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  because  ho 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  exponent  of 
views  held  widely  in  this  country  ;  because, 
in  several  works  ranging  over  a  considerable 
period,  he  has  reiterated  his  conclusions  with 
much  confldence  ;  and  because  he  has  lately 
found  a  spirit  of  championship  in  Mr.  Bur- 
gon,  that  shows  how  far  such  studies  arc 
from  being  necessarily  only  dialectical  and 

Amidst  the  immense  mass  of  MSS.  known 
to  us,  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
tho  critic  is  to  determine  which  are  most 
worthy  of  reliance.  Tregolles'  principle 
then  is,  to  apply  external  testa  to  the  dot«r- 
mination  of  the  point  He  sees  that  wo 
have  in  our  hands  versions  of  the  Now  Tcb- 
tament  made  at  a  period  long  anterior  to. 
that  of  our  existing  MSS.,  as  also  citations 
from  the  New  Testament  in  writings  of  the 


*  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  name  Dr.  Scrivener, 
sad  that  especiallj''  at  a  time  when  we  are  about 
to  obJMt  to  principles  strenuously  advocated  bj 
him,  wlcliont  eipresdngr  our  hl^h  admiration  of 
tlie  services  be  baa  rendered  lo  the  Clinrch  of 
Cliriat  In  ilie  department  of  Biblical  criticism. 
For  a  long  series  of  jeara  lie  lias  laboured  in  this 
causa  wltli  a  ditigence,  a  faith  fulness,  and  a  con- 
Bcientlousness  worthy  of  It.  Tlie  works  given 
bj  Lim  to  the  world,  the  product  of  the  most  ex- 
tenpivo  study,  are  models  of  what  the  critical 
student  of  Scripture  liaa  to  do.  That  one  whose 
services  are  so  valuable  in  a  department  too 
rarely  puraued  should  be  left  bnrdened  with  the 
carea  of  a  remote  parish  in  Corawal),  Instead  of 
being  placed  in  some  sphere  where  ha  would 
havo  complete  leisure  for  wliat  he  has  chosen  as 
his  life-work,  aeems  to  us  a  reflection  Dpon  those 
difcnitaries  and  patrons  of  the  Bngtisli  Church 
wboHregenentlytltougbt  to  have  regard,  in  the 
distribution  of  their  eitenslve  patronage,  to 
theolo^cal  attaiumeuc. 
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Fathers  that  have  como  down  to  us  from  the 
oame  early  age.  No  doubt,  even  here,  an 
element  of  uncertainly  has  to  be  contended 
with.  The  text  of  voraions  and  of  citationH 
haj  been  atfcctcd  by  time  as  well  as  the  text 
nf  our  New  Testament  codices  themselves. 
Tlie  editions  of  tlicm  that  have  been  pub- 
lished are  frequently  unciitical  and  incorrect. 
H'c  may  often  bo  as  uncertain  as  to  the 
readings  they  presented  at  the  time  when 
the  MSS.  contiuning  tiiem  appeared,  as  we 
are  with  regard  to  the  readings  that  wc 
would  deduce  from  our  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament.  Still,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  these  chances  of  error,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  certainty  romtuns  to  enable  us  to 
decide  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  very  large  number  of  im- 
portant texts  were  read  at  a  date  much  more 
remote  thun  that  from  which  any  MS.  evi- 
dence has  came  down  to  us.  these  texts, 
thus  determined,  become  with  Dr.  Tregelles' 
criteria  of  the  value  of  a  MS.  Do  its  read- 
ings accord  with  them  in  the  main  ?  It  is  a 
proof  that  that  MS.  possesses  an  ancient  text, 
and  tiiat  it  is  entitled,  bo  far  at  least,  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  thin  point.  Do 
Ihey  not  so  accord  ?  Then  tLere  is  at  least 
no  proof  that  its  text  is  ancient,  hut  rather 
the  contrary,  and  it  is  not  entitled  to  speak 
in  the  same  tones.  Dr.  Trugelles  would  fur- 
ther apply  this  mode  of  dealing  to  versions, 
comparing  them  with  our  oldest  MSS.  and 
with  citations  from  the  early  Fathers,  as  also 
to  citations  from  the  early  Fathers,  compar- 
ing them  with  our  oldest  MSS.  and  with 
versions ;  '  thus,'  to  use  his  own  words,  '  ob- 
taining a  threefold  cord  of  ctedible  testimo- 
ny— not,  be  it  remembered,  that  of  witnesses 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  trustworthy,  be- 
cause of  real  or  supposed  antiquity,  but  of 
those  valued  because  their  internal  character 
has  been  vindicated  on  grounds  of  simple 
induction  of  fact.'* 

Such  is  the  principle ;  it  is  the  result  of 
applying  it  that  is  startling.  It  is  found  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  by  far  tho  la^er  num- 
ber of  MSS.  known,  including  nearly  all  the 
cursives,  cannot  stand  the  test,  that  a  few 
MSS.  alone  can  do  so.  After  giving  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  Dr.  Ti'egelles  says  : — 

'Tlicy  all  prove  the  same  point— that  in 
places  in  which  the  more  rotunble  ancient 
versions  (or  some  of  them)  agree  in  a  particu- 
lar reading,  or  in  which  such  a  reading  has 
d'ftiact  patristic  authority,  and  the  mass  of 
MSS.  stand  in  opposition  to  sucli  a  lection, 
there  arc  certain  copies  which  Ikabituall;  up- 
hold the  older  reading.'t 

•  ■  History  or  tlie  Printed  Teit  of  the  New 
Testa  meat,'  p-  ISO. 
f  Ibid.  p.  iia. 
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The  conclusion  is  obvious.  These  'cer- 
tain copies,'  altboneh  few  in  number,  are 
better  witnesses  to  the  state  of  the  ancient 
text  than  the  mass  of  MSS.  exhibiting  diffe- 
rent readings ;  and  combining  with  them 
now,  but  for  another  purpose,  the  versions 
and  citations  by  which  their  value  was  prov- 
ed, it  is  impossible.  Dr.  Trcgcllns  would 
urge,  to  resist  the  inference  that  they  afford 
us  the  moat  correct  text  of  the  New  Testa- 

'The  mass  of  recent  MSS.,'  he  says,  'pos- 
sess no  determining  voice  in  a  question 
what  we  should  receive  as  genuine  readings. 
We  are  able  to  take  the  fete  documents  whose 
evidence  is  proved  to  be  trustworthy,  and 
safely  discard  from  present  consideration  the 
89-60thB,  or  whatever  ehe  their  numerical 
proportion  maj  be.'* 

Or,  in  other  words : — 

'  Tho  case  would  be  more  correctly  stated 
if  it  were'cloimed  that  the  uni'W  testimony 
of  versions,  Fathers,  and  the  oldest  MSS. 
should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  moss  of 
modem  copies.'t  . 

Dr.  Scrivener  agaiii  starts  with  the  as-wr- 
tion  that  the  principles  thus  advocated  by 
Tregelles  arc  tantamount  to  the  shutting  out 
of  a  largo  portion  of  the  evidence,  a  pro- 
cedure in  itself  always  ohjoctlonable,  but 
rendered  e.tpccially  so  in  the  present  caacby 
three  considerations,  to  which  he  attaches 
great  weight:— (1)  That  the  value  of  our 
modern  codices  as  independent  witnesses  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  are  not  degenerate  copies  of  our 
older  MSS.  (3)  Tliat  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  these  modem  MSS.  are  copies  of 
MSS,  even  older  than  the  oldest  that  now 
sunive.  (3)  That  the  testimony  of  our  an- 
cient codiccB  is 


'  In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  sociariitc,'  ho 
aofs,  'one  would  form  no  favourable  estimate 
of  the  impartiRlity  of  a  judge  (and  such  surely 
is  the  real  position  of  o  critical  editor)  who 
deemed  it  safe  to  discard  unheard  eighty-nine 
witnesses  out  of  ninety  that  are  tendered  to 
hira,  unless  indeed  it  were  perfectly  certain 
that  the  eighty-nine  had  no  means  of  infor- 
mation except  what  they  derived  from  the 
ninetieth;  on  that  supposition,  and  on  that 
supposition  alone,  could  the  judge's  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  or  fairness  be  upheld. 'I 

Again  :— 

'  It  has  never,  I  think,  been  affirmed  by  any 

one  (Dr.  Tregelles  would  not  be  sorry  to 
affirm  it  if  he  could  with  truth)  that  the  mass 

*  '  History  of  llio  Printed  Text  of  the  New 
Tetlsment.'p.  138. 
f  Ibid.  p.  141. 
X  iDlroductiun  to '  Codex  Augiensie,'  p.  ?. 
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of  carsive  documenta  Are  corrupt  copies  of  the 

uncisla  still  extant ;  the  fact  has  scarcely  been 
Boapected  in  a  sii]);le  inatancc,  and  certainly 
never  proved.  I  will  again  avail  myself  of 
Davidson's  words,  not  only  because  they  ad- 
mirably exp/ess  my  meaning,  but  because  his 
fnerai  bias  is  not  quite  in  favour  of  the  views 
am  advocating: — "  CaterU  parihti,"  lie 
observes,  "the  reading  of  an  ancient  copy  is 
more  likely  to  be  authentic  than  that  of  a 
modem  one.  But  the  reading  of  a  more  mo- 
dern copy  may  be  more  ancient  than  the 
reading  of  an  ancient  one.  A  modem  copy 
itself  may  have  been  derived  not  from  an  ei- 
tant  one  more  ancient,  but  from  one  still 
more  ancient  no  longer  in  existence.  And 
tkit  tea»  probably  the  ea»e  in  not  aj'ea  in'tan- 
«*."  No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  read- 
ings of  cursive  documents  aa  represented  in 
any  tolerable  collation,  without  perceiving 
the  high  probability  that  Davidson's  account 
of  them  is  true.  But  it  is  not  essential  to  our 
argument  that  the  fact  of  their  being  derived 
from  ancient  sources  now  lost  should  be 
eitiMished,  though  internal  evidence  points 
strongly  to  their  being  so  derived;  it  is 
enough  that  such  an  origin  is  possible  to 
make  it  at  once  unreasonalile  and  unjust  to 
shut  them  out  from  a  "  determining  voice" 
(of  course,  jointly  with  others)  on  questions 
of  doubtful  reading.'* 

Again,  after  discussing  some  of  the  texts 
brought  forward  by  Tregelles  in  support'  of 
his  propositions,  ho  goes  on  : — 

'  Those  who  have  followed  me  through  this 
prolonged  investigation  will  readily  anticipate 
■  my  reply  to  Dr.  Tregelles'  "  statement  of  his 
case,"  comprehended  in  the  following  empha- 
tic words :  "  It  is  claimed  that  the  ««»(«/ tes- 
timony of  versions,  Fathers,  nnd  the  oldest 
M89.  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  mass 
of  modern  copies ;  and  further,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  few  ancient  MSS.  which  agree 
with  versions  and  Fathers  must  be  such  l/rom 
that  ttry  eircumUitacis)  as  to  make  their  gene- 
ral evidence  the  more  trustworthy."  Un- 
questionably, I  rejoin,  your  claim  is  reasona- 
ble, it  is  irresistible.  If  you  show  us  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  uncials  you  prize  as  deservedly 
maintaining  a  variation  from  the  common 
text  which  is  recommended  by  all  the  best 
versions  and  most  ancient  Fathers,  depend 
upon  it  we  will  not  urge  sgainst  such  over- 
whelming testimony  the  mere  number  of  the 
cursive  copies,  bo  they  ever  so  unanimous,  on 
the  other  side.'t 

To  a  similar  purport  Dr.  Scrivener  speaks 
I  his  latest  expression  of  opinion  on  tUia 


subject  ;■ 


No  living  man  possessed  of  a  tincture  of 
scholarship  would  dream  of  setting  up  testi- 
mony exclusively  modem  against  tne  '*  unani- 
mous"  voice   of    antiquity.     The   point    on 


which  we  insist,  and  find  it  so  difficult  to  im- 
press upon  Dr.  Tregelles  and  his  allies,  is 
briefly  this — that  the  evidence  of  his  "ancient 
authorities"  is  anything  but  unanimous;  that 
they  are  perpetually  at  variance  with  each 
other,  even  if  you  limit  the  term  "ancient" 
witbin  the  narrowest  bounds.'* 

And  once  more— 

'  We  do  not  place  the  more  modem  wit- 
nesses in  one  scale,  the  olderin  theotber,and 
then  decide  nvmero  non  pondere  which  shall 
prevail ;  we  advocate  the  use  of  the  cursive 
copies  principally,  and  indeed  almost  exclu- 
sively, where  the  ancient  codices  are  nt  vari- 
ance ;  and  if,  in  practice,  this  shall  be  found 
to  amount  to  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  youn- 
ger witnesses,  it  is  because,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  the  elder  will  not  agree. 't 

From  these  passages  the  following  princi- 
ples of  the  school,  represented  by  Dr.  Scriv- 
ener, may  be  gathered  .■ — 

(1.)  That  the  modem  MSS.  are  in  many 
particulars  the  representatives  of  an  ancient 
text  that  has  been  handed  down  by  them 
and  by  them  alone,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
are  to  be  constantly  consulted. 

(2.)  Tliat  the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to 
them  is  confinned  by  the  fact  that  wc  can- 
not examine  them  without  seeing  that  they 
are  not  degenerate  copies  of  our  older  MSS., 
but  that  they  posscas  an  independent  charac- 
ter, and  are  marked  by  features  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

(3.)  That,  notwithstanding  this,  ancient 
testimony  to  any  reading  is  conclusive  where 
it  is  unanimous,  or  nearly  so;  but, 

(4.)  That  such  ancient  testimony  is  never, 
or  very  rarely,  unanimons,  and  that,  when 
it  is  not,  the  mass  of  modem  MSS.  onght 
to  be  called  in  to  give  final  decision. 

Tlic  practical  result  of  these  principles  is 
that  in  almost  every  case  where  we  have  a 
contested  reading  we  shall  have  to  follow  the 
modern  MSS.  and  that  the  text  ultimately 
adopted  by  us  will  differ  materially  from  the 
ancient  text  preserved,  either  in  any  ono 
ancient  MS.  or  in  all.  We  make  one  or 
two  observations  upon  the  whole  question, 
without  taking  np  the  four  principles  above 
noticed  in  their  order. 

I. — The  position  assigned  on  Dr.  Scrive- 
ner's system  to  the  cursives  is  one  to  which 
they  have  no  rightful  claim.  It  is  at  once 
conceded  that  they  may,  in  many  instances, 
preserve  an  ancient  and  true  reading  that, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  has  little 
or  no  evidence  from  the  ancient  MSS.  them- 
selves. But  the  question  immediately  arises, 
how  are  wc  to  know  when  this  occurs  ?    The 

"  '  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Test.,' p.  398. 
f  Ibid.  p.  407. 
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mere  fact  that  the  ancients  ai'c  divided,  as 
we  ehnll  for  the  present  suppose  tliem  to  be, 
is  no  proof  that  tne  reading  presented  by  tlie 
moderns  is  entitled  to  our  acceptance.  It 
may  be,  bnt  we  must  have  evidence  of  some 
kind  to  assure  us  that  it  ia.  Ttiat  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  largo  number  of 
the  modems,  does  not  by  itself  constitute 
such  proof  as  vro  require.  It  might  do  so 
could  it  be  shown  that  these  modems  iiad,  in 
all  probability,  handed  down,  each  in  its  own 
independent  way,  a  text  once  used  in  widely 
separated  quarters  of  the  world,  wore  they 
in  other  words  not  only  independent  of  our 
ancients,  but  also  independent  of  one  another. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
fact.  Their  close  agreement  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  particulars  is  evidence  that  they  must 
have  had  a  common  origin.  On  no  other 
principle  is  it  poasible  to  explain  that  unani- 
mity wliicU  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
amount  of  divergence  exhibited  by  their  an- 
cient compeere.  Those  who  advocate  their 
claims  nia&e  much  of  the  circumstance  that, 
long  before  our  oldest  MSS.  were  written, 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  and  that  this,  and  not 
alone  the  carelessness  with  which  MSS.  were 
written,  a  carelessness  of  which  our  oldest 
MSS.  display  numerous  and  indisputable 
marks,  is  the  explanation  of  the  divergence 
of  the  latter  from  one  another.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  right  But  how  then  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  our  modem  MSS,  ex- 
hibit not  so  much  divergence  as  singular 
agreement !  If  they  all  bore  independent 
witness  to  ancient  readings,  they  would  also 
bear  witness  to  the  confusion  that  marked 
ancient  times,  and  oat  of  which  the  varieties 
of  the  otbers  arose.  Why  is  it  that  they  do 
not  ?  'Hiere  is  only  one  answer  to  be  given. 
They  have  sprung  from  a  common  source. 
Similar  influences  of  one  kind  and  another 
have  made  them  what  they  are.  They  con- 
stitute a  group.  Even  although,  therefore,  we 
allow  that  they  may  have  been  copied  from  an 
ancient  text,  of  which  every  ancient  represen- 
tative has  been  lost,  even  although  tbey  may 
be  possBSjed  of  a  higher  character  than  that 
of  being  degenerate  representatives  of  any 
of  the  older  MSS,  in  our  hands,  it  is  yet  ob- 
vious that,  in  reckoning  up  our  authorities, 
they  must  be  estimated  as  one.  They  are 
not  the  '  eighty-nine  witnesses  out  of  ninety" 
tendered  to  a  judge  by  discarding  whom  the 
judge  betrays  his  partiality,  unless  it  he  '  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  eighty-nine  hod  no 
means  of  information,  nxcept  what  they  de- 
rived from  the  ninetieth.'*    They  are  ratbcr, 


speaking  generally,  the  ninety  who  have  all 
been  instructed  by  the  same  infomiant  be- 
fore they  appear  in  court.  That  they  arc 
numerous  adds  in  consequence  no  weight  to 
their  testimony.  They  are  so  evidently  con- 
nected with  one  another  tbat  th6  thought  of 
their  number  must  be  laid  aside ;  and  laid 
aside  not  only,  for  that  it  must  be  so  here  is 
not  denied,  when  they  are  in  opposition  to 
all  our  old  authorities,  but  in  respect  to  the 
readings  considered  in  themselves  that  are 
presented  by  them,  \fter  we  have  separated 
fiom  tbeir  mass  the  few  that  we  know  to 
contain  an  ancient  text,  the  rest  can  be  re- 
garded, on  the  most  favourable  sup[losition, 
as  no  more  than  witnesses  to  another  ancient, 
text  contained  in  them  alone. 

Let  us  allow  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar 
gument,  that  tbey  are  so.  The  great  body 
of  the  cursives  now  form  a  group  testifying 
to  a  particular  reading  about  which  our  old- 
est authorities  are  disagreed.  Wo  urge  that 
their  relation  to  this  disagreement  is  entire- 
ly different  from  that  asserted  for  them  by 
tbeir  defenders.  They  are  only  one  autho- 
rity, not  ancient  in  form,  bet,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, and  as  regards  the  reading  in  ijues- 
tion,  ancient  in  substance.  Viewed  in  the 
most  favourable  tight  they  can  only  take  rank 
along  with  our  ancients,  occupy  the  same 
platform,  .nnd  be  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges as  each  of  them.  To  regard  them  as 
a  make-weight,  that  may  be  thrown  into  one 
of  the  scales  of  a  balance  held  in  equilibrium 
by  our  divided  older  MSS,,  is  to  put  them  in 
an  altogether  singular  and  anomalous  posi- 
ti  on.  And  the  anomaly  is  the  greater  when 
we  consider  that  this  equilibrium  is  not  al- 
ways produced  by  the  same  old  MSS,  being 
in  each  of  two  scales.  Onesucb  MS,  is  now 
in  one  scale,  now  in  another,  k  will  be  with 
B  against  A,  C,  D,  when  we  are  examining 
to-day.  To-morrow  tbeir  relative  position 
will  be  altered;  A  will  have  joined  B, 
and  K  will  be  in  the  scale  with  C  and  D, 
Thus,  in  Luke  vi.  1,  M  B  and  L  omit  ihc 
word  devTEpoTrpuT<i>,  while  A,  C,  and  D 
support  it  In  the  same  verso  A  joins  N*  B 
and  L  in  omitting  the  ruv  httore tmnpifu^v, 
while  C  and  D  keep  together,  and  along 
with  K"  retain  the  article.  In  both  exam- 
ples, and  looking  at  the  older  MSS.  simply 
as  old,  there  is  a  tolerably  equal  conflict  of 
authorities,  and  the  scales  arc  filled  in  each 
case  pretty  mnch  by  the  same  weights. 
When  we  pass  to  Uie  seventh  verso  of  the 
same  chapter  things  are  changed,  k  which 
had  gone  with  B  and  L  in  tlic  first  verse, 
now  opposes  them  by  reading  trapsT^povv 
instead  of  naperrjpiwvro,  the  reading  of  A, 
B,  D,  and  L ;  while  in  the  same  verse  B  also 
forsakes  its  old  companions,  and  reads  BBpo- 
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miiau,  M,  A,  D,  and  L  reading  OepoTrevfi. 
In  the  case  of  the  last  two  readings,  then, 
the  weights  in  our  scales  are  altered.  Upon 
what  reasonable  gronnd  Bhail  it  be  mninlain- 
cd  that  the  body  of  our  cursive  MSS.  shall 
interpose  in  all  these  cases  to  turn  the  scales 
one  way  or  another,  and  this,  though  the 
effect  will  be  that  they  will  decide  against  B 
in  the  first  mentioned,  with  B  in  the  last 
mentioned  readings!  'Why  shall  they  have 
a  right  to  keep  out  of  the  confusion,  to  look 
down  upon  it  from  a  serene  liciglit,  to  wait 
till  the  perplexity,  however  different  the 
causes  that  have  produced  it,  is  complete, 
and  then  to  step  in  nnd  decide  the  matter  as 
they  please  ?  They  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  contest.  Whatever  claims  they  may 
have  they  have  no  claim  to  be  a  I>eui  tx 
>nacAiTui,'_thcmselvea  free  from  the  struggle 
of  life,  and  only  stooping  from  their  throne 
to  put  an  end  to  it  with  final  and  decisive 
voice.  We  might  quite  as  well  ask  that  this 
privilege  should  bo  reserved  for  Ki  or  for  B, 
Either  of  them  might,  with  equal  justice,  be 
set  aside  for  a  time,  and,  when  all  our  other 
authorities,  moderns  included,  bad  left  uh 
ctjually  balanced,  be  brought  in  to  make  the 
one  scale  heavier  than  the  other.  It  is  a 
misapprehension  of  the  part  to  be  acted  by 
critical  authorities  when  any  one  of  them 
whatever  has  the  permanent  place  of  peace- 
maker assigned  to  it.  Yet  such  is  practical- 
ly the  place  given  to  the  cursives  by  the 
school  whose  views  we  are  engaged  in  com- 
bating. Nothing  else  can  be  meant  by  fluch 
words  as  these—'  Where  the  oldest  authori- 
ties really  agree  we  accept  their  united  tes- 
timony as  practically  conclusive ; '  our  do- 
sign  is  'to  employ  their  (the  cursives)  con- 
fessedly secondary  evidence  in  those  num- 
berless instances  where  their  elder  brethren 
arc  hopeles.sIy  at  variance.'* 

Not  only,  however,  is  a  wrong  place  of 
apparent  honour  thus  assigned  to  these 
UbS.,  they  are  deprived,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  a  case,  of  the  real  regard  that  may 
be  due  to  them.  Why  should  their  evi- 
dence be  called  'secondary '  as  if  it  were  al- 
ways and  necessarily  so!  Why  should  any 
one  not  'deem  itsafe,  except  perhaps  in  very 
exceptional  instances,  to  adopt  as  true  a 
reading  of  the  cursives,  for  which  but  slen- 
der ancient  authority,  or  none,  can  be  pro- 
duced !  'f  It  is  difficult  to  understand  clear- 
ly what  is  meant  by  '  secondary  evidence,' 
or  why  this  particular  evidence  should  be  so 
called.     If  tlie  cursives  giva  evidence  at  all 


*  Scrivener. '  Introduction  to  the  Critidsm  of 
the  New  Test'  p.  899. 
t  Ibid.  p.  407. 
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they  must  give  it  as  primary  evidence ;  and 
surely  the  claim  put  forth  on  their  behalf, 
tfaat  they  are  independent  witnesses  to  an 
ancient  text,  implies  that  their  evidence  is 
primary.  Their  friends  too  are  well  aware 
that  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  tho 
ancients  draws  a  distinction  between  some 
of  the  cursives  and  others,  rejecting  no 
doubt  the  greater  number,  but  accepting  a 
few  as  hardly  less  valuable  than  our  oldest 
uncials.  Is  this  distinction  to  be  disallow- 
ed i  Are  these  few  to  be  cast  back  into  the 
great  mass  from  which  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated, and  to  be  spoken  of  as  only  able  to 
give  '  secondary  evidence  '  ?  What  is  allow- ' 
ed  to  these  may,  for  aught  we  know  in  the 
first  instance,  he  the  just  privilege  of  all,  and 
to  treat  them  therefore  at  once  as  'seconda- 
ry'  is  to  them  an  injustice.  Again,  we  fail 
to  sec  the  principle  upon  which  defenders 
of  the  cursives  say  that  it  is  unsafe  to  accept 
a  reading  of  theirs  supported  by  'slender 
ancient  authority  or  none.'  It  is  <]^uestiona- 
ble  whether,  before  having  submitted  the 
cursives  to  a  trial  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak,  they  have  any  right  to  say  this.  It 
often  happens  that,  when  we  deal  with  the 
ancient  MSS.  alone,  the  verdict  of  a  very 
slender  minority  is  entitled  to  preference. 
Surely,  if  in  such  a  case  the  mass  of  cursives 
can  be  thrown  into  the  scale  the  argument 
is  at  least  strengthened.  But,  whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  why  should  this  statement  come 
from  the  quarter  from  which  we  find  it 
coining  1  There  it  ought  to  be  held  that 
cursives,  representing  older  MSS.  that  have 
perished,  are  always  entitled  to  come  for- 
ward and  contest  the  ground  with  the  older 
that  survive. 

There  seems  to  be  a  secret  consciousness 
that  tbey  cannot  do  this.  Hence  the  creat- 
ing for  them  of  that  unsatisfactory  position 
into  which  they  are  put,  that  of  arbitrating 
between  contending  parties.  It  is  designed 
to  do  them  honour  when  they  are  thus  told 
that  they  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in  the 
case  of  a  division,  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
end.  The  true  honour  is  to  allow  them  to 
give  their  voice  while  the  arguments  on 
either  side  are  led,  so  that  they  may  if  pos- 
sible prevent  that  equality  of  division  which 
it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid. 

II.— The  cursive  MSS.  upon  this  system 
escape  a  trial  to  which  we  are  bound  to  sub- 
ject every  MS.,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
before  fixing  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  iL 
There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  MSS.  cling 
to  them  because  they  arc  ancient,  and  it  is 
nstonisbing  how  hard  it  seems  to  be  to  dissi- 
pate this  illusion.  Even  Mr.  Button  yields 
to  it.  When,  in  his  work  on '  The  Last  Twelve 
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Verecs  of  St,  Msrk,'  he  imagines  his 'unpre- 
judiced student '  weigliing  the  merils  of  Co- 
dices K  and  B,  and  being  willing  to  suspend 
his  judgment  of  condemnation,  it  is  upon 
tbe  ground  that  *  tlie  two  oldest  copies  of 
the  Gonpcls  in  existence  are  entitled  to  great 
reverence  becaute  of  their  high  antiquity. 
They  must  be  allowed  a  most  patient,  most 
unprejudiced,  most  respectful,  nay,  a  moat 
indulgent  hearing;'  and  then  he  adds,  'But 
when  all  this  has  been  freely  accorded,  oti 
no  intelligible  principle  can  more  be  claimed 
for  any  two  M8S.  in  the  world,'  as  if  more 
were  asked !  Again,  denouncing  what  he 
terms  '  the  co-ordinate  primacy,  claimed  for 
Codex  B  and  Codex  m,  he  exclaims,  'The 
text  of  tlie  sacred  deposit  is  far  too  precious 
a  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  irrational,  or 
at  least  a  superstitious  devotion  to  two  MSS., 
simply  because  they  may  possibly  be  older  by 
a  hundred  years  than  any  other  we  possess.'* 
There  cannot  bo  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
idea  given  utterance  to  in  such  words.  Tiie 
value  of  these  MSS.  is  not  upheld  because 
thcv  are  ancient,  but  because  thcv  are  good. 
An5  what  is  a  good  MS.  ?  To  answer,  an 
ancient  one  and  the  more  ancient  the  better, 
is  so  small  a  part  of  the  reply  that  one  may 
well  hesitate  before  saying  so  at  all.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that,  looking  only  at  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  corruption.  It  is  likely  that 
a  MS.  of  the  fourth  century  will  have  suffer- 
ed less  than  one  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh.  It 
is  the  product  of  fewer  transcriptions,  and 
wc  may  therefore  infer  that  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  fewer  alterations.  But  we  are  met 
here  by  the  fact  formerly  alluded  to,  that  at 
a  date  older  than  the  oldest  of  our  MSS.  the 
text  was  notoriously  uncertain  and'corrupt. 
Mere  antiquity,  therefore,  does  not  necessa- 
rily make  a  good  MS.  It  may  have  been 
copied  from  a  bad  one.  It  may  have  been 
carelessly  copied.  Something  more  than 
antiquity  is  necessary  to  make  it  good,  and 
that  is,  that  its  readings  be  good.  What  arc 
good  readings,  again,  can  only  be  determin- 
ed by  takinff  into  consideration  partly  the 
external  evidence  supplied  by  MSS.,  ver- 
sions, and  citations,  where  that  evidence  is 
tolerably  unanimous,  and  partly  internal  cri- 
teria, such  as  a  good  meaning,  conformity  to 
the  general  mode  of  expression  adopted  by 
the  writer,  accordance  with  his  known  style 
of  thought,  together  with  various  others 
that  force  themselves  upou  the  critic  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  task.  From  these  sour- 
ces combined  we  learn  that  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Christianity  a  particular  number  of 
texts  were  read  in  a  particular  way.     We 
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turn  to  our  MSS.,  and  ir  they  present  these 
readings,  and  at  the  same  time  no  positive 
evidence  against  themselves,  they  are  good ; 
good,  however,  not  because  they  may  be  an- 
cient, but  because,  taking  into  account  all 
the  varied  evidence  possessed  by  us,  we  Gnd 
that  they  meet  the  demands  of  that  evidence, 
and  by  their  correspondence  with  it  establish 
their  claim  on  our  regard.  Nor,  let  it  be 
noted,  are  they  only  good  for  these  particular 
texts,  they  are  generally  good.  For  surely 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  proved  value  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  texts,  and  these  cha- 
racteristic ones,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  value  of 
a  MS.  in  general.  Proved  veracity  in  a  wit- 
ness upon  many  points  is  a  reason  not  only 
why  we  should  beheve  him  upon  these 
points,  but  why  we  should  accept  him  as  a 
generally  credible  witness.  Let  us  refuse  to 
acknowledge  this  principle,  and  an  impor- 
tant law  of  evidence  is  overthrown. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  ui^ed 
upon  those  who  look  with  suspicion  upon 
the  partiality  shown  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  for 
example,  to  ancient  MSS,,  and  who  consi- 
der this  an  unreasonable  one-sided n ess,  that 
the  preference  rests  in  but  an  extremely 
small  degree  upon  the  fact  that  these  MSS. 
are  ancient.  They  happen  to  be  so,  but  the 
reason  why  they  are  preferred  is  that,  Ui  the 
light  of  all  the  evidence  possessed  by  us  as 
to  the  Antenicone  text  of  Scripture  they 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  text 
than  is  made  by  the  most  of  those  later  than 
themselves.  Accordingly,  there  are  cursives, 
such  as  1,  33,  69,  that,  because  they  stand 
nearly  the  same  tests  as  these,  are  held  to 
be  of  nearly  equal  value  ;  that  is,  three  MSS. 
of  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  fourteenth 
centuries  respectively  are  consulted  with 
nearly  the  sairie  confidence  as  those  of  the 
fourth  and  lifth. 

Things  being  so  with  regard  to  theoldest 
MSS.,  it  will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  tests 
applied  to  them  must  in  fairness  be  applied 
also  to  the  modems.  If  age  alone  docs  not 
make  a  good  MS.  neither  does  youth.  Nor 
would  even  the  fact  of  a  hundred  witnesses 
coming  forward  to  prove  a  point  save  us 
from  the  necessity  of  investigating  in  each 
particular  case'whether  or  not  the  witness 
be  a  good  one.  If  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that    the   hundred    are   all    good  certainly 

eir  evidence  ought  to  be,  and  would   by 

est  men  be  held  to  be,  conclusive  on  the 
point  at  issue.  But  this  '  reason  to  be- 
lieve '  is  what  we  must  ask.  Their  gene- 
ral credibility  must  be  tried  by  tests  which 
every  judge  applies.  If  they  stand  the 
testa  they  have  a  just  claim  to  be  listen- 
ed  to,      If    they    do   not,   they    must    be 

gected,  however  numerous.     Nor  can  the 
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admission  of  the  fact  that  our  modem  MSS, 
are  not  bad  copies  of  our  present  ancients, 
or  that  they  may  rcprrsent  a  MS.  of  an  ear- 
.  lier  af;e  better  than  any  of  tlie  latter  now 
existing,  save  them  from  the  trial  to  wtich 
their  more  ancient  brethren  were  exposed. 
They  may,  as  compared  with  the  old  uncials, 
have  individual  eharaeter,  they  may  repre- 
sent a  parentage  of  remote  antiquity,  Theae 
things  are  possible.  Bnt  it  is  also  possible 
that  they  may  be  copies  of  baa  old  uncials, 
that  their  own  character,  even  though  indivi- 
dual, may  be  had.  We  urge  only  that  they 
must  be  tested.  If  they  stand  the  t«3t,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  modem  does  not 
injure  their  value.  It  may  be  their  misfor- 
tane  that  they  were  born  in  a  late  age,  but 
it  is  not  their  fault.  If  they  can  establish 
their  claims  to  be  good,  let  them  take  their 
places  as  witnesses  whose  evidence  may 
counterbalance  that  of  any  witnesses  however 
old.  If  they  cannot  do  bo  let  them  be  re- 
moved. 

I*  Unless  these  principles  be  admitted,  the 
whole  science  of  which  we  speak  becomes 
mere  empiricism.  We  shall  be  driven  about 
on  a  sea  of  uncertainties  without  either  com- 
pass or  rudder.  A  vf^iie  internal  sentiment 
as  to  what  is  right  or  what  is  wi'ong  will,  in 
innumerable  instances,  be  our  only  guide, 
and  we  shall  end  in  constracting  a  text 
which,  however  it  may  approve  itself  to  our 
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feeling  of  what  ought  to  be,  will  have  the 
most  tmst worthy  evidence  of  antiijuity 
against  it.  Again,  therefore,  we  must  urge 
that  before  any  modern  MS.  is  available  as 
an  important  authority  in  the  formation  of 
the  New  Testament  text,  it  must  be  tested 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  older  are. 
When  the  advocates  of  the  cursives  admit 
this,  we  shall  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  at 
one  with  them.  They  have  not  done  it  yet, 
and  why  they  have  not  done  it  b  not  ex- 
plained. 

III. — The  want  of  unanimity  in  our  older 
MSS.  is  BO  stated  hy  the  school  of  which 
we  speak,  as  to  convey  an  e:caggerated  and 
therefore  false  impression.  That  these  MSS, 
do  not  keep  continuously  together  is  most 
certain,  but  that  they  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing about  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  as  totally 
uncertain  what  reading  to  adopt,  and  to  ne- 
cessitate the  bringing  in  of  the  mass  of  the 
cursives  in  order  to  render  a  decision  pos- 
sible, is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  case. 
We  take  a  chapter  of  the  Gospels  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  we  choose 
at  random  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  According  to  Scrive- 
ner's last  edition  of  his  Greek  Testameiit, 
the  following  readings  in  that  chapter  are 
disputed.  The  evidence  is  from  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  we  select  only  what  is  necessary 
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7.  1,    Omit  or  insert  i  before  Iijooirc 

nB 

ACDL 

(curs.) 

„        iirapai  OT  Inf/pt 

kBC«DL 

AC 

(curs.) 

„       Omit  or  insert  «ai 

t,BC»DL 

AC- 
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ifo  or  !va  ma! 

l»ABC*D 

C'L 
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„BC» 

A  C  D  Gr.  L 
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H  ABCL 
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CL 
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„        „ai  ifidl  or  «G|«oi 
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kABDL 
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BDL 
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t.  11.  oiniT,  or  oiK  In 

Evidence  does  not  apply. 

ovToi  or  aiJToi 

C  D  Gr.  L 
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„        *ajii  or  «aJ  tyU 

(,BC»DL 
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B» 
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AC 
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..       (.oroCr 

BC*L 
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(curs.) 
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rBCL 

A  C  D  Gr. 
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»AB 

CDL 
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r.  16.  oin  tiai  before  or  after  e,  r.  it. 

((ABCDL 

(curs.) 

r.  17.  Omit  or  insert  aav 

[(•  A  B  C*  D 
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r.  19.  Insert  or  omit  ;t-.1 
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BCDL 
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kA 

[,ABC»DL 
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7.  20.  nionrvovridt  or  marniaoi/mv 

«ABCD»Gr 

L  (moat  cure.) 
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It  ACL 

(curs.) 
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BC-D 

tt  ACL 
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„       oiai-™?  or  -in 
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K'AC'DL 
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T.  23.  KuyH  or  «oi  ky£» 

(tBC*D 

„        diSuK<K  or  ;Ja» 

ttBCL 

Omit  or  insert  fu/Ktf 

(((•)  B  C*  D  L 

T.  83.  Omit  or  insert  Kal  before  two 

BC'DL 

V.  34.  jTuffp  or  jroT^p 

kCDL 

..      ior«;r 

kBD 
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T.  25.  v&Tcp  or  ;ra7*p 

»CD 
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AC 
■B.)    AD 
K' AC- 
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A  ftlancc  at  this  table  will  abow  better 
than  any  mere  nuinheriii*!:  of  times  that  cer- 
taiD  MSS.  arc  found  together,  the  correctness 
of  our  statement  that  the  ancient  MSS.  arc 
not  so  hopelessly  at  variance  after  all.  Yet 
it  tDity  be  just  worth  noticing  that  the  two 
codices,  whoac  supremacy  the  defenders  of 
the  cursives  are  chiefly  desirous  to  over- 
throw, K  and  B,  go  together  twenty-eight 
times,  and  oppose  each  other  only  eleven 
times  out  of  thirty-nine ;  that  D  opposes  tt  and 
B  when  combined  only  nine  times ;  t}iat  L 
opposes  the  same  combination  nine  times, 
and  joins K  and  B,  or  B  alone  where  k  is  not 
available  for  our  purpose,  nineteen  times. 
Only  in  four  various  readings  out  of  forty- 
one  in  all,  in  the  first  mentioned  in  verse  8, 


the  sccoind  in  verse  21,  the  first  in  vcriie  24, 
and  that  of  verse  25,  does  it  seem  that  there 
would  be  the  slightest  reason  to  call  in  tho 
cursives,  because  the  ancient  evidence  was 
pretty  equally  divided ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
cuiiouB  to  mark  that  in  all  the  four  they 
would  decide  with  m  against  B. 

If  the  illustration  thus  afforded  of  the 
point  before  ua  is  not  enough,  we  may  take 
even  the  cases  selected  by  Dr.  Scrivener  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  '  Codex  Augiensis  * 
to  prove  the  opposite.  In  order,  however, 
to  form  a  proper  judgment  an  to  their  efiect, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  tabulat*  tbem,  and, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  speaking  of  MSS.  alone, 
to  note  only  the  readings  of  the  leading  un- 


Iv.  12.  Omit 
iv.  24  Omit  o; 

X.  21.  Omit  o 

oraopbv 
lii.  4.   Omit  ( 

xii.  33.  Omit  < 


Insert  raff  oKoiov- 

insert    Upa^   rdv 

r   insert  XiBo^oXij- 

c  insert  irav  ava- 

„      xUi.  14.  Omit  or  insert  rd  fiii8iv 
irni  AoM^i.  roC  irpop^rov 

Such  are  Dr.  Scrivener's  examples  ad- 
duced to  illustrate,  infer  alia,  the  want  of 
harmony  among  our  ancient  MSS.,  and  the 
propriety  therefore  of  making  our  appeal  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  cursives.  We  leave 
them,  separated  from  the  many  other  facts 
with  which,  for  other  purposes,  they  are  as- 
sociated in  bis  pages,  to  make  their  own 
impression  on  our  readers.  If  they  have 
any  acquaintance  with  MSS.,  they  will  cer- 
tainly ulow  that  the  amount  of  harmony  is 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Throngh  almost  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  St  John,  and  of  these 
seven  passages  from  St.  Mark,  the  text  can 
be  easily  determined  without  looking  at  the 
cursives.  There  is  no  such  want  of  unani- 
mity as  to  make  it  necessary  to  call  tbem  in. 
If  they  are  to  be  called  in  at  all,  and  we 
fully  fJlow  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  it  must 
be  for  a  purpose  totally  different  from  that 
assigned  them  by  their  ablest  defender.  It 
must  not  be  to  decide  a  controversy  among 
aocient  authoriljes  that  cannot  bo  settled 
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(curs.) 
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(curs.) 

mBDL 
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without  them — for  here  such  a  controversy 
scarcely  exists — but  to  take  their  place  as  an 
independent  group  of  witnesses,  who  shall 
prove  as  others  do  tfaeir  claim  to  be  heard, 
and  shall  then  have  their  evidence  weighed 
as  a  constituent  part  of  the  proceedings. 

In  reality,  however,  this  whole  schemo  of 
counting  the  number  of  ancient  witnesses 
on  either  side  of  a  disputed  reading,  and 
then  bringing  in  the  modem  MSS.  to  decide 
the  matter  where  there  is  disagreement, 
proceeds  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  function 
of  the  Biblical  critic.  That  function  is  not 
to  count  heads  in  opposing  grouns.  It  is 
to  inquire,  as  far  as  opportunity  allows,  into 
the  history  of  each  separate  reading.  He 
has  a  certain  phenomenon  before  bim,  and 
he  has  to  account  for  it  He  baa  not  merely 
to  say,  M,  B,  D,  and  L  read  so  and  so ;  A 
and  C  read  otherwise ;  four  are  better  than 
two ;  I  decide  for  the  former.     He  has,  if 

eissible,  to  explain  how  the  variety  arose, 
e  has  to  test  the  value  of  bis  MSS.,  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  reference  to  the  par- 
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ticular  part  of  tlie  New  Testament,  a  text 
of  whicu  be  may  be  examiDiiifi;.  He  bns  to 
weigK  the  evidence  in  the'  liglit  of  many 
coDsiderationa  applicable  to  each  MS.,  even 
to  each  section  of  a  MS.,  alone;  and  to 
find,  as  far  as  he  can,  tbe  key  of  all  existinir 
variations.  That  key  ia  the  reading  he  will 
then  adopt  Hence  it  U  that  he  will  often 
follow  three  against  four,  two  against  five, 
or  even  Boraetimea  one  i^ainst  aiz,  a  pro- 
ceeding that  woald  be  totally  illegitimate 
except  upon  SDch  a  wide  basis  of  considera- 
tions as  that  now  referred  to,  yet  a  proceed- 
ing that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  ail  intelli- 
gent criticism. 

IV, — Too  much  importance  is  attached, 
npon  the  sjstcn)  we  are  examining,  to  the 
fact  that  the  modem  MSS.  are  not  degene- 
rate descendants  of  our  present  uncials. 
Those  who  depend  mainly  on  the  latter  are 
not  bound  to  nhow  that  they  are.  There  is 
indeed  one  thing  that  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  show,  not  perfectly,  because  the  beat 
text  that  can  be  formed  is  only  an  approxi- 
raatioD  to  the  original  text,  but  imperfectly 
and  in  measure,  that  tbe  cursives  are  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  text  finaliy 
adopted  by  them.  If  this  teit  be  true  they 
must  be  so  ;  and  to  show  how  they  are  so, 
to  exhibit  the  process  by  which  the  degene- 
racy  took  place,  to  explain  in  what  manner 
they  have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  is  like 
the  converse  operation  by  which  we  test 
the  correctness  of  an  arithmetical  account. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  show  this  we  have  a 
fresh  proof  that  we  are  right,  and  it  often 
can  be  shown.  To  return,  for  example,  to 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John.  In 
verec  1,  the  mass  of  cursives  insert  6  before 
'Jijfl'iCsi  owing  to  the  constant  tendency  of 
scribes  to  completeness  and  definitencss  of 
statement.  ''E.TTo.pai  etnev  is  changed  into 
inifpE  Koi  elnev  under  the  influence  of  the 
immediately  preceding  i^d^fjaev.  The 
scribe  has  the  one  aorist  in  his  mind,  and  he 
naturally  follows  it  up  with  the  other.  In 
the  same  verse  a  *o!  slips  in  easily  after  Iva, 
from  the  impression  that  the  sentence  ter- 
minated with  oe,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  second  clause  balance  that  going 
immediately  before.  Xuv  agmn  is  added 
after  vl6;,  because  in  the  preceding  clause 
it  is  (Toll  Tuv  vlov  of  whom  we  read.  In 
Terse  4,  ireketbMSa  is  substituted  for  teAei- 
^aas,  under  tbe  influence  of  the  previous 
i66^aaa.  Twice  in  verse  6,  in  verse  7,  in 
verse  8,  in  verse  22,  and  twice  iu  verse  24, 
Idujcof  is  changed  into  Miuxas,  because  in 
verse  5,  where  the  Father's  giving  to  the 
Son  is  first  mentioned,  ^eduica  is  the  form 
used,  and  that  form  naturally  remains  npon 
the  mind  of  the  scribe,  while  the  impression 


of  it  is  deepened  each  successive  time  he 
uses  it.  The  substitution  of  iariv  for  Uatv, 
in  verse  7,  aud  of  ovg  for  ij  in  verse  11, 
though  most  cursives  here  give  the  latter 
reading,  requires  no  remark.  The  change 
of  order  in  verse  16  at  once  explains  itself. 
The  Ev,  inserted  before  uotv  in  verse  21,  is 
obviously  a  repetition  of  tbe  iv  undisputed 
in  the  first  clause ;  and  in  verse  20,  the  sub- 
stitution of  marevaiivTuv  for  TttaTtv^vruv 
is  so  natural,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  sec  how  it 
could  have  been  avoided.  Remarks  of  a 
similar  kind  will  apply  to  the  passages  for- 
merly selected  from  St  Mark,  and  they 
ought  more  or  less  to  apply  to  all  passages 
where  the  reading  recommended  by  the  cur- 
tuves  is  different  from  that  finally  adopted  by 
us.  Wo  have  no  interest  therefore  in  show- 
ing that  these  cursives  are  bad  copies  of  onr 
older  MSS.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are 
not  If  we  can  establish  that  they  are  bad 
copies  of  the  origitml  text,  and  can  g^ve  a 
probable  explanation  of  the  mode  of  their 
decline  from  it,  nothing  more  can  be  reason' 
ably  required. 

Idstly,  we  must  ask  our  readers  seriously 
to  consider  what  will  be  the  cflect  of  putting 
the  great  mass  of  the  later  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  position  claimed  for  them 
on  the  system  we  have  been  examining — 
that  i?,  not  the  position  of  independent  wit- 
nesses, but  of  arbiters  between  what  are 
spoken  of  as  hopelessly  divided  ancients. 
We  have  shown  indeed  that  these  ancienta 
are  not  so  hopelessly  divided  as  is  alleged. 
But  that  they  are  almost  always  to  some 
extent  divided  is  unquestionable.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  in  such  cases  to  resort  to  the 
modems  ax  our  guides  out  of  otherwise  hope- 
less difficulties,  what  will  be  the  result !  The 
words  of  Dr.  Scrivener,  already  quoted,  are 
an  instructive  answer ; — '  We  advocate  the 
use  of  the  cursive  copies  principally,  and 
indeed  almost  cxciuaively,  where  the  ancient 
codices  are  at  variance;  and  if,  in  practice, 
this  shall  be  found  to  amount  to  a  perpetual 
appeal  to  the  younger  witnesses,  it  is  because 
iu  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  elder 
will  not  agree,'*  That  is,  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  we  shall  have  to  follow  the 
cursive  text  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
such  an  expectation,  if  the  principle  that 
leads  to  it  be  once  admitted.  Ont  of  the 
forty-one  cases  that  we  have  had  before  us 
from  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  there  are  but 
nine  where  the  cursives  read  with  our  chief 
ancient  witnesses  or  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them.  In  the  seven  eases  from 
tbe  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  there  is  not  one.     It 
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is  always  eo.  Let  the  inqnirer  take  tbe 
troablo  to  go  through  the  evidcncM  for  the 
differCDt  readiD^  of  one  chapter  in  aay 
good  critical  edition  of  the  New  TeKtament, 
aod  he  will  at  oace  satisfy  himself  of  the 
fact.  There  is  a  certain  atnount  of  division 
aniODg  our  ancient  authorities.  The  cur- 
bives  are  ftenerally  against  the  majority  in 
number,  still  more  against  the  majority  in 
proved  character  and  weight.  Let  ns  follow 
them,  and  we  shall  certainly  vindicate  the 
Textut  Reeeptug,  bot  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that 'we  shall  lose  innnioerable 
readings  more  important,  more  TOncrable, 
more  divine.  We  sliall  lone  readings  that, 
if  wo  know  nnything  at  all  npon  the  subject, 
we  know  to  have  been  used  in  early  times, 
before  the  corruption  of  the  test  became 
excessive,  over  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  We  shall  lose  readings 
that  can  be  shown,  like  those  noticed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper  not  one  of  which 
would  be  left,  to  be  of  tbe  highest  value  for 
our  correct  estimate  of  the  word,  and  our 
proper  nnderstanding  of  the  will,  of  God. 
No  doubt,  upon  the  system  that  places  its 
main  dependence  npon  ancient  MSS.,  we 
shall  lose  some  valuable  passages  too,  pas- 
sai;es  that  have  wrought  tneir  way  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  Christendom,  taken  the 
deepest  hold  of  its  convictions,  been  fruitful 
to  it  both  of  instruction  and  of  comfort ; 
passages  also  that  we  would  fain  keep  if  we 
could  because,  though  not  strictly  a  part  of 
God's  revealed  will,  they  perfectly  harmonize 
with  it  On  either  side  there  is  some  loss, 
on  either  some  gain;  but  how  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  subject  should  not  see  that 
in  the  one  case  the  loss  immeasurably  pre- 
ponderates over  the  gain,  in  the  other  the 
gain  over  the  loss,  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
discover. 


Art.   VII. — Mr.    Brighfi    Return    to   the 
Minittry. 

The  chief  event  of  the  quarter,  in  relation 
to  home  politics,  is  the  return  of  Mr.  Bright 
to  public  life.  The  bare  rumour  of  such  a 
probability  proved  powerful  enough  to  sus- 
pend the  disintegration  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  acted  like  a  apell  upon  the  bellicose 
intentions  of  the  League,  But  the  Tory 
press  professed  to  regard  it  in  quite  another 
fight  '  The  Quaker  was  to  be  revived  as 
an  afterpiece.'  As  the  time  approached  for 
Mr.  Bright  himself  to  speak;  the  curiosity 
n J  ex^:?tation  of  the  public  became 
DtQnse.     The  silly  season  of  journalists  was 
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at  its  height,  and  they  made  themselves 
especially  busy  with  the  event  With  a 
total  foi^etfulness  of  the  character  of  the 
man  who?e  career,  past  and  future,  they 
were  diacusHing,  they  lectured,  admonished, 
and  finally  extolled  him  to  the  skies.  Ills 
moderation,  his  prudence,  his  sagacious 
statesmanship,  were  praised  beforehand. 
They  were  snre  that  he  would  never  lend 
himself  to  such  and  such  views.  Thoy  felt 
certniu  that  he  would  say  this,  and  confident 
that  he  woiild  never  say  that  His  culo^ta 
appeareii  to  take  for  granted  that  whatever 
else  he  did  he  would  efface  himself.  At 
last  the  immense  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
system  of  telegraphy  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  reporting  was  prepared  to  fiash  the 
words  of  moderation  and  prudence  to  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  When  Mr. 
Bright  spoke  he  was  clear,  direct,  full  of 
vigour  and  as  Radical  as  ever.  The  grand 
echoes  of  his  voice  had  scarcely  died  away 
before  the  whole  tribe  of  counsellors  and 
eulogists  began  to  cnrse  him  to  his  face. 
Suddenly  the  discovery  was -made  by  one  of 
them  that  the  consternation  was  unfounded, 
and  that  the  speech  had  nothing  in  it  after 
all. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  true.  Mr. 
Bright  had  hardly  been  on  his  legs  five  min- 
utes before  he  administered  a  back-hander 
to  the  Establishment,  and,  as  some  people 
thought,  to  the  l*reniier  as  well.  The  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  had  been  present  during 
the  last  debate  on  Mr.  Miall's  motion,  and 
winced  visibly  when  he  heard  Mr.  Gladstone 
assert,  in  half-repentant  tones,  that  thought 
was  less  free  in  Ireland  than  it  had  been 
before  the  Church  was  disestablished. 
There  was  a  rush  of  exultation  in  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Bright  leapt  back  to  this  sub- 
ject after  the  enforced  silence  of  four  years. 
It  was  the  uppermost  topic  in  his  mind,  and 
the  first  upon  his  tongue.  Speaking  of  the 
great  principles  which,  during  the  last  five 
years,  bad  been  adopted  and  fixed  irrevoca- 
bly in  the  policy  and  legislation  of  England 
by  consent  of  Pariiamcnt  and  the  acknow- 
ledged consent'  of  the  country,  he  named 
first  those  which  the  Irish  Church  Act  has 
established,  viz.,  that  the  State  has  the  right 
of  appropriating  to  a  laree  extent  the  pro- 
perty of  a  political  church,  and  of  removing 
Its  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
With  special  reference,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to 
what  fell  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  added : 
'  At  this  moment  we  see  in  Ireland  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  perfectly  good 
health,  and  endeavouring  honestly  to  free 
itself  from  certain  errors  and,  as  it  thinks, 
superstitions,  which  it  fancied  it  had  b^en 
rid  of  three  hundred  years  ago.'   Of  course 
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tbc  inference  from  all  this  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Bri^fht  was  speaking;,  not  merely  bistorically, 
but  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  future. 
We  may  be  reminded,  doubtless,  that  be 
abstoiDed  from  any  expression  of  opioion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  for 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
'  politictti  institution '  which  exists  in  this 
country.  But  he  abstained  equally  from 
an}'  attempt  to  put  the  question  aside,  or  to 
speak  of  its  solution  as  visionary  or  imprac- 
ticable. Nor  did  he  content  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  importance  and  relevancy 
of  the  Irish  precedent.  He  took  care  to 
indicate  the  side  upon  which  the  Church  as 
a  State  Church  is  most  vulnerable.  He  c&n- 
dcmned  the  sale  of  livings  as  an  odious  scan- 
dal, thus  striking  at  the  whole  system  of 
patronajre  upon  which  the  political  Church 
la  built  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
Mr.  Hughes's  motion  for  a  Royal  ConimiB- 
sion  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  last  July,  facts  were  disclosed 
which  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Mr.  Bright 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  this  subject  It  was  shown  on  that 
occaiiion  that  probably  no  less  than  one-four- 
teenth of  the  whole  saleable  patronage  of 
the  Church  is  in  the  market  at  tliis  moment; 
that  during  the  year  four  parish  churches 
bad  been  offered  for  sale  in  Liverpool  alone  ; 
that  the  advertisements  which  crowd  the 
columns  of  ecclesiastical  newspapers,  and 
the  lists  of  clerical  agents  to  which  they 
refer,  describe  this  species  of  property 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  except  all  mention 
of  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  the  pur- 
chaser ;  aud  that  men  of  station,  not  only 
in  the  State  but  in  the  Qhurcb,  are  not 
ashamed  to  fling  tbe  cure  of  sonls  as  a  thing 
to  be  scrambled  for  by  spiritual  speculators. 
Take  for  example  the  following  items, 
which  are  extracted  from  actual  advertise- 
ments :  ■  Good  society  and  no  squire  f 
'almost  a  sinecure,  single  service,  and  no 
school ; '  ■  net  income  £800,  popniation 
1,740,  duty  only  on  every  alternate  Sun- 
day ; '  '  hunting,  fishing,  shooting,  aad  a 
rookery;'  'population  1,800,  annual  value 
jC1,800,  incumbent  (the  advertiser)  aged 
fifty-eight,  but  he  is,  it  is  believed,  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  health.'  When  items  such  as 
these  are  permitted  constantly  to  meet  the 

Eublio  eye;  when  the  Archdeacon  of  Sud- 
ury  is  found  selling  the  advowson  of  Yal- 
ding,  'net  income,  say  £l,9S0,  incumbent 
seventy-two,  price  £13,000.'  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  President  of  the  Free  and 
Open  Church  Association,  remarks  in  pub- 
lic, that  'it  is  the  duty  of  cborchmen  to 
endeavour  to  leave  Mr.  Miall  and  his  friends 
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no  tangible  ground  for  attacks  upon  the 
Church  ;'  and  then  offers  the  next  presenta- 
tion of  Burghfiutd,  *  with  a  capital  rectory'' 
house,  glebe,  and  titbe-rent  charge  amount- 
ing to  about  £1,120  per  annum;*  when 
Dodworth  and  Falmonth  are  put  up  at  the 
auction  mart  both  on  the  same  A>sh-Wed- 
neaday  with  no  more  ceremony  than  a  cellar 
of  wines,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  great 
spiritual  community  which  cherishes  Uiese 
abuses,  and  yet  pretends  to  represent  tbe 
religious  feeling  of  the  nation  t  '  Lay  pat- 
ron^e,'  exclwms  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  '  has 
created  a  very  desirable  class  of  cteigymen, 
unique,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
among  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
worid,  who  are  at  once  men  of  the  world 
and  men  of  the  Church  ;'  and  thus  following, 
he  might  have  added,  with  an  unique  inter- 
val, the  footsteps  of  the  apostles  whose  suc- 
cessors they  claim  to  be.  There  was  a  deli- 
cate irony  in  the  exhortation  which  Mr. 
Bright  addresAed  to  the  Church.  He  trust- 
ed that  '  the  time  would  come  when  the 
members  of  that  Church  woald  regard  the 
purchase  of  livings  in  the  light  in  which  it 
is  regarded  by  all  persons  outside  and  uncon- 
nected with  that  Church.'  He  omitted  to 
mention  what  is  to  be  done  when  thiit 
happy  revulsion  of  feeling  takes  place.  At 
present,  however,  we  are  far  enough  front 
anything  of  the  kind.  When  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge  was  discussing  the  Bene- 
fices Bill,  which  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Cross,  he  r^retted — 

'  That  his  'professional  experience  did  not 
permit  him  altc^ether  to  endorse  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Cambridge  Universitj' 
with  regard  to  the  increased  sense  of  reapODSl- 
bilitj  existing  among  lay  patrons.  He  was  un- 
able to  say  that  tbe  sale  oF  benefices  and  the 
general  ijnmorality  of  those  concerned  in  dis- 
posing of  them  was  diminishing,  or  their  mo- 
rality increasing.  Day  by  day  cases  came  be- 
fore him  which  DC  should  have  believed  were 
fictitious  had  he  not  been  obliged  upon  the  evi- 
dence to  believe  them  true.' 

Kor  would  the  pasung  of  the  Act  for  the 
sale  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  livings  argue 
anv  great  sensitiveness  of  the  public  con- 
science in  this  respect  The  fact  is,  that 
the  immemorial  \tm^  of  the  Church  has 
seared  the  public  conscience,  and  lowered 
the  whole  national  conception  of  religion. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  tbe  public  conscience 
were  not  seared,  and  that  tiie  Church,  were 
really  anxious  to  free  herself  from  this  pro- 
digious disgrace,  is  there  any  one  who  can 
iuform  us  how  thb  is  to  be  done  I  ^yhen 
you  have  disendowed  the  Chnrch  in  England, 
as  you  have  disendowed  her  in  Ireland,  you 
will  be  in  a  position  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary 
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claims  of  patroDs.  fiut  ontil  you  do  this, 
you  are  powerless.  Mr,  Gladstone  is  once 
more  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  la  be 
prepared  lo  ask  the  House  to  vote  tea  mil- 
lions sterling,  in  order  that  he  may  abolish 
'  purchase  in  the  Church  '  1  Church  reform- 
era  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  in  vain  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  means  of  escape  from 
a  practice  which,  aa  Mr.  Bright  truly  ob- 
serves, '  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  pablic  service,'  Their  pro- 
posals are  utterly  futile.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  wishes  to  throw  the  burthen  of  the 
redemption  of  paironage  upon  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners ;  in  other  words,  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  rich  patrons  out  of  funds 
set  apart  mainly  for  the  relief  of  poor  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Hughes  wishes  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  next  presentations.  What  does  he 
find  in  the  history  of  patronage  to  justify 
the  belief  that  such  a  prohibitory  law  would 
operate?  What  so  easy  as  to  sell  the  ad- 
vowson,  witb  a  verbal  agreement  that  it 
should  be  handed  back  or  resold  the  mo- 
ment after  the  desired  appointment  had  been 
made !  Shrewd  Mr.  IleDlcy  scatters  all  such 
hopes  to  the  winds.  '  If  A  bad  got  some- 
thing to  sell,'  he  says, '  and  B  wanted  to  buy 
it,  the  thing  would  somehow  be  passed  from 
one  man  to  another,  in  spite  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  of  that  kind.'  The  Church  is  in 
this  unhappy  position:  her  existence  as  a 
State  Church  is  bound  up  with  the  exis- 
tence of  a  system  which  must  perisli.  The 
Siamese  twins  cannot  be  parted.  The  poison 
which  flows  from  the  diseased  incorporate 
life  is  ultimately  fatal,  yet  the  knife  kills. 

It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Brii^ht  should 
address  his  constituents  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  four  years  and  make  no  mention 
of  the  ballot,  of  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
of  our  great  arbitration  case  with  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  ever-rising  question  of 
the  county  franchises.  The  vast  body  of 
working  men  before  him  would  naturally 
expect,  also,  that  he  should  advert  to  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  cripple  the 
freedom  of  labour  in  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers, and  they  were  not  disappointed. 
He  touched  upon  all  these  points  in  passing, 
and  upon  the  extravagance  of  our  public  ex- 
penditure as  well.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  desirable  if  he  had  been  a  little  more 
explicit  and  emphatic  in  dealing  with  the 
last.  The  country  cannot  foiget  that  in 
1869  he  spoke  of  our  expenditure  in  terms 
like  these : — 

*  Rely  upon  it,  that  so  long  as  Parliament 
KtactH  from  tha  iodustry  of  the  people  jC70.- 
OOO.OOO  a  ycir,  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  cm  raise  your  poor  and  suficring  popula- 
tioo  from  its  present  position.    Let  me  tell 
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you  this— I  say  it  as  a  member  of  this  admi- 
nistration which  is  just  formed,  and  I  tell  you 
nothing  here  that  is  a  secret,  as  you  know, — 
that  DO  Govemincnt  is  deserving  of  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  people  of  thin  coun- 
try which  cannot  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  country  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  the  securitv  of  the  nation  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  £70,000,000  a  year.' 

There  is  probably  no  question  upon  which 
tbe  Gladstone  administration  has  so  tho- 
roughly disappointed  public  expectation  as 
upon  this.  It  came  into  oflrce  with  the 
loudest  professions  of  economy.  Retrench- 
ment was  the  chtval-de-baluilU  upon  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  rode  through  bis  campaign  in 
South  Lancashire.  He  ousted  the  preced- 
ing administration  to  the  cry  that  it  had 
been  lavish  and  spendthrift,  and  yet  at  the 
first  access  of  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
folly  to  which  the  feebler  portion  of  the 
British  public  is  periodically  liable,  he 
made  the  paroxysm  hi^  own,  and  at  one 
bound  raised  the  army  estimates  by  a  sum 
identical  witli  that  which  it  coat  Mr.  Disraeli 
two  years  of  prodigality  to  spread  over  the 
whole  area  of  national  expense.  It  is  in  vain 
for  Mr.  Bright  to  talk  about  a  free  breakfast 
table,  and  to  hint  at  the  abolition  of  income 
tax,  so  long  as  we  persist  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  huge  force  of  regulars,  militiamen,  and 
volunteers  as  a  protection  against  impossible 
invasions  ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  all 
understand  the  price  which  we  pay  for  the 
maintenance  6f  a  costly  bugbear.  The 
probable  surplus  of  revenue  is  such  that  a 
moderate  redaction  of  our  forces  would  en- 
able the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
sweep  away  the  income  tax  and  the  sugar 
duties  as  well  ;.nnd  if  there  is  any  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  which  demands 
an  apology  at  the  bands  of  the  apostle  of  re- 
trenchment, it  would  seem  to  be  the  fiagrant 
violation  of  those  promises  which,  with  so 
much  flourish  and  ostentation,  they  inscribed 
upon  their  fl^. 

But  in  all  probability  Mr.  Bright  felt  that 
he  stood  before  the  public  less  as  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  administration  than  as  the  gua- 
rantee of  better  things  to  come.  At  all 
events,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  what  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  the  main  topic  of 
his  speech,  his  language  was  dictated  by  no 
overweening  tenderness  for  the  policy  of 
those  with  whose  political  fortunes  he  had 
once  more  united  his  own.  The  boldness  of  ■ 
his  denunciation  of  the  Education  Act  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  After  clearing  him- 
self from  responsibility  on  the  ground  that 
while  that  measure  was  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration he  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
member  of  the    Cabinet,  he   exposed    the 
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danger  of  Icgislnting  open  a  question  of  this 
magoit.'.de  without  the  guidance  {>f  au  en- 
lightened pubho  opinion.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  as  as  though  the  projectors  of  the 
Education  Act  were  in  a  hurry  to  seize  a 
base  of  operations  which  they  feared  might 
be  disputed  if  it  were  not  promptly  occupied 
in  force.  It  is  difBcult  otberwiae  to  explain 
ihe  urgency  with  which  a  second  first-class 
measure  whs  pressed  through  a  House  al- 
ready groaning  with  the  effect  of  digesting 
the  riovel  principles  and  complex  details  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Forster,  the  sinister 
influence  of  whose  recent  speech  at  Liver- 
pool was  probably  felt  at  Exeter,  himself 
bears  witness  to  the  panic  which  existed  in 
his  own  mind.  '  It  was  necessary  without  a 
moment's  delay  that  we  should  set  to  work 
to  provide  a  national  system  of  education.' 
Now  there  was  no  such  necessity.  For  in- 
stant legislation  there  was  no  public  pressure 
whatever.  It  is  true  that  an  Education  Act 
was  required,  and  thatthe  whole  nation  was 
looking  forward  to  it.  But  the  question 
had  as  yet  passed  through  no  portion  of  the 
process  which  eventuates  in  sound  legisla- 
tion. It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  doctri- 
naires. The  hustings  and  the  platform  knew 
nothing  of  it  except  the  fact  that  it  must  be 
discussed.  TUo  class  which  beyond  all 
others  were  interested  in  its  right  solution, 
found  themselves  for  the  first  time  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution  and  were  still 
nibbing  their  eyes  at  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle  around  them.  In  addition  to  si! 
this,  II  juncture  at  which  the  public  mind  was 
snrchaiged  with  other  topics  was  selected  as 
that  at  which  to  launch  a  subject  of  unrival- 
led dilBculty,  and  demanding  for  its  consi- 
deration the  amplest  leisure  and  the  utmost 
caution.  This  is  why  tlie  25th  Clause,  as 
Mr.  Forster  says,  '  was  passed  so  quietly.' 
Well,  finding  Mr.  Forster's  mind  in  the  state 
of  panic  which  he  has  described,  the  de- 
nomination alists  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, and  who  have  never  ceased  from  that 
time  U>  this  to  buzz  about  him  like  hungry 
flies,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  build  with  anything  which  he  found 
upon  the  spot,  '  wood,  hay,  aiubble,'  The 
ground  was  encumbered  by  the  existence  of 
a  denominational  system,  which  for  most  of 
the  real  purposes  of  education  had  proved 
itself  to  be  a  failure.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren who  emeigcd  from  under  this  system 
with  an  education  which  deserved  the  name 
of  national  was  ludicrously  small.  The  rea- 
son w;is  obvious.  Education  was  regarded 
by  its  promoters  as  the  vehicie  of  dogma. 
When  Mr,  Lowe  stepped  in  with  his  revised 
code  and  demanded  something  more  in  re- 
turn for  the  State  grants,  the  anger  of  the 
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clergy  was  intense ;  but  how  completely 
they  remained  masters  of  the  situation  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  so  recently  as  1 8Tl 
only  one  child  in  forty  was  able  to  paas  the 
reading  examination  in  what  was  then 
Class  VI. — that  is,  to  read  an  ordinary  para- 
graph  in  the  newspaper.  Yet  it  was  this 
comparatively  worthless  system  of  education 
which  Mr.  Forster  erected  into  a  national 
one,  in  order  to  stave  off  the  political  peril  of 
an  uneducated  electorate. 

'  The  fault  of  the  bill  is,  in  my  mind,' 
said  Mr.  Bright,  '  that  it  extended  and  con- 
firmed the  system  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
ought  to  have  superseded.'  And  he  went 
on  to  show  that  a  national  system  of  in- 
struction based  upon  denominational  effort 
nmst  not  only  fail  of  accomplishing  its  as- 
sumed object,  but  that  in  a  country  in  which 
the  organization  of  the  Church  is  so  perfect 
and  so  powerful,  it  must  practically  become 
a  syatcin  over  which  the  Church  will  cxer- 
eisn  supreme  control.  For  the  petty  conces- 
sions which  were  made  to  Nonconformist 
opinion  during  the  passing  of  the  measure, 
were  purchased  by  an  enormous  increase  of 
the  grants,  and  when  this  augmentation  was 
once  secured,  together  with  plenty  of  time 
to  plant  new  schools,  the  victory  of  the 
Church  was  complete,  and  the  canonization 
of  Mr.  Forster  commenced.  It  is  diflicnit, 
in  spite  of  all  which  he  has  said  to  the  con- 
trary, to  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  canoni- 
zation. In  modern  times  the  Church  has 
had  no  such  benefactor.  He  has  crowned 
that  educational  organization  of  the  priest- 
hood over  which  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  exults,  and  with  the  very  best  in- 
tentions has  stunted,  perhaps  for  many  years, 
the  education  of  his  countrymen.  And  his 
whole  speech,  so  far  as  he  intended  it  to  be 
the  justification  of  this  fundamental  policy 
of  his,  was  one  long,  adroit,  and  eloquent 
begging  of  the  question.  For  the  altema- 
tiro  of  denominational,  education  is  not 
that  children  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  the  opportunity  of  religious  in- 
struction. The  question  is  not,  shall  reli- . 
gion  be  taught,  but  by  whom  !  At  an 
enormous  public  expense  the  whole  country 
has  been  covered  with  a  religious  net-work, 
presided  over  by  persons  whose  sacred  duty 
it  is  to  become  '  fishers  of  men.'  The  free 
churches  are  toiling  everywhere  with  the 
same  object.  The  land  is  full  of  pulpits  and 
Sun  day -schools,  nor  has  it  ever  been  con- 
tended that  day-schools  should  afford  no  fa- 
cilities to  those  who  are  the  authorized  ex- 
pouaders  of  the  Christian  faitii.  But  the 
cleigy  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  can  poet 
an  unordained  curate,  under  the  title  of 
schoolmaster,  in  every  parish,  and  so  flood 
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ne  with  catechisms  at  the  public  coat  But 
perhaps  the  absardities  of  those  who  defend 
&  natioaal  denominational  syBtem  of  educa- 
tion have  reached  a  climax  in  Mr,  Forster'a 
Hssertjon  that  nithoat  a  direct  reference  to 
Scripture  we  cannot  teach  a  child  to  speak 
the  truth.  Let  us  suppose  the  worst.  Let 
us  imagine  all  the  agencies  to  which  we 
have  referred  to  have  become  extinct. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  a  principle  which 
is  sanctioned  by  the  public  conscience,  bj 
the  law,  and  by  the  universal  practice  of 
everybody  who  does  not  aspire  t-o  be  a 
blackguard,  it  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  personal  CKample  of  good  men  like 
Abraham,  Moses,  or  David,  whicli  might 
possibly  be  found  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

But  Mr.  Bright's  objections  to  the  Edu- 
catjon  Act  were  not  confined  to  the  princi- 
ple of  *  educating  through  the  sects.'  The 
mode  of  electing  school  boards  was  con- 
demned by  him  with  equal  emphasis.  The 
question  of  religious  education  is  left  to  the 
-school  boards.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
they  became  the  arena  of  sectarian  conflicts 
while,  through  the  unnatural  agency  of  the 
cumulative  vote,  they  are  crowded  with 
bigots  and  crotcheteers.  Mr.  Foreter  thinks 
that  he  has  found  a  new  at^ment  for  his 
devices  in  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Jowett,  that 
in  no  instance  had  parents  objected  to  the 
religious  teaching  given  .  by  the  Leeds 
School  Board.  '  Parents,'  adds  Mr.  Forster, 
'they  might  take  it  for  granted,  from  this 
fact,  did  not  feel  much  of  the  religions  diffi- 
culty.' Yet  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  reli- 
gious difficulty,  as  felt  by  parents,  that  he 
maintains  in  the  face  of  vehement  opposi- 
tion the  25th  Clause.  Mr.  Bright,  on  the 
other  hand,  advocates  its  repeal,  nod  hints 
that  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  meeting 
every  possible  objection  to  such  a  course. 
We  gather  from  Mr.  Stan sf eld's  recent 
speech  at  Ilalifai,  that  the  Cabinet  has  de- 
cided upon  the  adoption  of  some  such  expe- 
dient; but  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Stansfeld  that  the  repeal  of 
this  obnosious  clause  cannot  'end  the  strife. 
A  direct  and  roecial  tax,  when  it  is  levied 
for  purposes  which  we  disapprove,  is  always 
more  odious  than  one  which  is  disguised  in 
the  general  demands  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
therefore  is  more  stoutly  resisted.  But 
the  Nonconformists'  repugnance  to  the 
Education  Act,  apart  from  their  objection 
on  educational  grounds,  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  it  has  brought  about  a  vast  re-en- 
dowment of  the  Church  ;  and  whether  that 
endowment  proceeds  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer, or  comes  directly  out  of  the  putscs 
■  of  the  ratepayers,  in  principle  the  objection 
is  the  same.     In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  , 


whole  question  of  national  education  be- 
comes bet^r  understood  throughout  the  coun- 
try, we  may  expect  to  see  that  re-considera- 
tion of  the  Act  which  Mr.  Bright  foretell!>, 
more  and  more  ui^ntly  forced  upon  Par- 
iinment  in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  the  2Sth 
Clause,  or  any  other  attempt  to  mitigate  or 
disguUe  the  injustice  and  the  feebleness 
which  are  inherent  in  the  measure  itself. 

When  Mr.  Bright  had  launched  hia  pro- 
test against  the  Education  Act,  the  chief 
topic  which  remained  for  him  to  handle  was 
that  of  the  land.  '  What  the  agricultural 
elassintbiscountry  requires,' he  said, 'is,  that 
thelandshouldhemade  absolutely  free ;'  and 
in  a  letter  which  be  addressed  subsequently 
to  Mr.  Sanders,  of  Stockton,  be  explained 
the  meaning  which  he^ttaches  to  the  term 
'  free  land ' : — 

'  It  means  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  the  limitation  of  the  system  of 
entails  and  settlements,  so  that  "  lire  interests" 
may  be  for  the  most  part  got  rid  of,  and  a  real 
ownership  substituted  for  them.  It  means  also 
that  it  shall  be  as  easy  to  buy  or  sell  land  as  Id 
buy  or  sell  a  ship,  or  at  least  as  easy  as  it  is  in 
Australia,  and  in  many  or  in  all  the  States  of 
the  American  Unian.  It  means  that  no  legal 
encouragement  shall  be  given  lo  great  estates 
and  great  farmii,  and  that  the  natural  forces  of 
accumulation  and  disperFion  shall  have  free 
play.  It  me:in!i,  too.  tliat  while  the  lawyer 
shall  be  well  paid  for  hi.s  work,  unnecessary 
work  shall  not  be  made  for  him,  involving  an 
enormous  tax  on  all  transactions  in  connection 
with  tlie  purchase  and  sale  of  lands  and 
houses.* 

Mr.  Blight  has  always  been  of  opinion 
that  great  social  benefits  would  flow  from 
the  reforms  which  he  contemplates. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  changes, 
coupled  with  the  institution  of  an  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court,  and  a  thorough  simpli- 
fication of  titles  by  means  of  compulsory 
registration  and  the  recc^ition  of  a  fixed 
term  of  undisputed  possession,  would  per- 
mit land  to  gravitat«  much  more  freely,  than 
it  does  now  into  the  best  bands — that  is, 
those  most  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  The 
community,  not  only  of  producers  but  of 
consumers,  sufTerj  immense  loss  through  the 
circumstance  that  land  often  remains  for 
generations  in  the  possession  of  crippled  or 
impoverished  persons ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  transfer  were  ren- 
dered cheap  and  easy,  many  estates,  especial- 
ly in  populous  neighbourhoods,  would  be 
parcelled  out  into  small  plots  and  pass 
into  the  hands  of  thrifty  labourers  and 
artisans.  There  ie  no  class  of  Englishmen 
which  does  not  hanker  after  what — for 
want  of  a  better  term — we  must  call  visible 
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jMvperty,  and  the  return  from  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietor, 
would  be  far  more  remunerative  than  the 
intereat  allowed  by  savings'  banks.  It  ie 
pitiable  to  think  of  the  amount  of  time 
which  the  great  wage-earning  chus  squan- 
ders in  dissolute  ftmusements,  because  it  has 
no  resort  for  its  leisure  except  the  ale-house, 
and  no  powerfnl  and  constant  motire  for 
the  exercise  of  provident  fru^lity.  We 
maintivn,  then,  that  the  quesUoa  of  free 
land  ia  still  a  poor  man's  question,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  one  of  those  which,  with  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  is  destined  before 
long  to  become  popular  in  the  constituencies. 
It  has  been  damaged  no  doubt  to  some  ex- 
lent  by  the  extravagant  theories  of  some 
land-law  reformers.  For  example,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  monstrous  proposal 
•  than  that  the  State  should  confiscate  to  its 
own  use  all  the  increa.sed  value  of  land  due 
to  causes  over  which  the  owner  has  no  con- 
trol. Why  should  tbe  owner  of  land  be  the 
only  person  not  to  participate  in  tbe  fruits 
of  general  prosperity  1  If  this  proposal  is 
just,  the  converse  is  just  also,  and  the  own- 
er in  cases  in  which  his  land  falls  in  value 
through  causes  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol is  entitled  to  come  down  upon  the 
State  for  compensation.  We  beiivve  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  true  and 
honest  theory  of  the  land  is  this — that  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  original  tenure,  yet 
throagh  centuries  of  uational  consent  it  has 
become  as  absolutely  the  property  of  those 
who  hold  it  in  fee-simple  as  any  other  thing 
which  they  possess,  and  like  any  other 
thing  which  they  possess  it  should  be  made 
capable  of  being  passed  freely  from  hand 
to  hand. 

The  land  question  has,  of  conrse,  achieved 
new  prominence  through  the  recent  attitude 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  A  great  rise  lias 
already  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  fanner  naturally  looks  about  for  some 
means  by  which  he  may  reimburse  himself  for 
the  enhanced  cost  of  hia  operations.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  will  recoup  himself  in  great 
measure  from  the  higher  quality  of  the  la- 
hour  for  which  he  pays.  Good  food  and 
cheerful  prospects  Aill  in  time  raise  Hodge 
from  the  position  of  a  feeble  and  unwilling 
drudge  to  that  of  a  muscular  and  indus- 
trious servant  But  the  farmer  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  legislature  will  do  some- 
thing for  him  as  well.  An  equitable  scheme 
of  tenant-right,  maintained  by  adequate  tri- 
bunals, and  followed  by  a  generous  system 
of  leasing,  would  give  an  impetus  to  his 
trade  under  the  influence  of  which  he  wonid 
soon  cease  to  grudge  a  fair  day's  wage  for 
a  fair  day's  work.     The  writer  of  a  recent 
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review,  to  wliich  we  have  already  referred, 
declares  that  the  real  attack  upon  property 
is  to  come  through  tenant-right,  and  loudly 
denounces  it  as  an  outrage  upon  tlie  rights 
of  landlords.  Landlords  have  so  long  made 
and  administered  the  laws  in  their  own  in- 
terest, that  they  are  naturally  intolerant  of 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  and  to 
make  them  in  the  interest  of  anyone  else, 
especially  of  those  whose  well-being  has 
been  made  subservient  to  their  own.  But 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  extend 
an  equal  protection  to  the  property  of  every 
subject  in  the  realm,  whether  that  property 
consist  of  land  or  of  capital ;  and  if  the 
owner  of  land  is  unifble  or  unwilling  to  cul- 
tivate it  at  his  own  cost  and  his  own  risk, 
to  see  that  those  whom  be  invites  to  assist 
hin)  are,  so  far  as  may  be,  protected  in  the 
expenditure  which  the  right  use  of  the  land 
demands.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  Pariiament 
can  continue  to  permit  the  wholesale  rava- 
ges of  ground  gome.  Hares  must  take  their 
chance  in  a  country  which  teems  with  popu- 
lation, and  where  f^riculture  has  become  a 
science,  the  problems  of  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully solved  if  the  conditions  are  to  be 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  legalized  irruption 
of  wild  animals.  Mr.  Bright  was  loudly  and 
justly  cheered  when  he  reverted  to  one  of 
the  old  questions  of  his  political  youth.  '  It 
seems  to  be  monstrous,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that 
tenant  farmers  should  occupy  land,  pay  a 
great  rent  for  it,  and 'that  they  should  not 
have  absolute  property  in  all  that  lives  upon 
the  soil,'  We  have  now  sketched  the  out- 
line of  that  liberal  policy  to  which  Mr. 
Bright,  after  years  of  retirement  and  re- 
flection, still  gives  his  firm  adhesion.  Mr, 
Chamberlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
his  political  representative  adopt  one  after 
another,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  his  now 
famous  and  much  abused  four  points.  The 
League,  together  with  everyone  who  desires 
to  see  the  education  of  the  people  emanci- 

Sated  from  priestly  control,  went  away  paci- 
ed  and  comforted.  TIte  effect  of  the  speech 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  party  has  been  in- 
calculable. Mr,  Bright  has  never  aspired  to 
be  regarded  as  a  parly  leader.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  always  disowned  the  title  and 
disclaimed  the  responsibility  ;  but  it  may  ho 
safely  affirmed  that  at  this  juncture  tlicre  is 
no  party  leader  in  England  whose  advice 
would  have  been  received  bo  implicitly  in 
tbe  ranks  as  a  word  of  command.  By  the 
weight  of  his  personal  authority  lie  has  done 
more  to  arrest  the  demoralization  and  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  Liberal  forces  than  the 
most  skilful  reeoustruction  of  the  ministry, 
or  the  most  ample  declarations  of  a  change 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  its  chief.     This  is  a 
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great  personal  triumph,  and  it  U  dne  to  tbat 
of  which  a  politician  may  justly  feel  proud — 
a  reputation  for  honesty  of  purpose  anil  in- 
flexible devotion  to  principle,  upon  which 
even  faction  has  never  dared  to  breathe.  '  I 
hold  the  principles,'  said  Mr.  Bright  in  bis 
address,  "  when  in  office  wbieh  1  have  con- 
stantly professed  since  you  gave  ine  your 
confidence  sixteen  years  ago.  When  I  find 
myself  unable  to  advance  those  principles, 
and  to  serve  you  honestly  as  a  minister,  I 
.shall  abandon  a  position  which  demands  of 
mc  sacrifices  which  I  cannot  make.'  Wha 
those  principles  are  Mr.  Bright  has  carefully 
oxplHined,and  his  simple  declaration  that  he 
will  quit  office  when  they  cease  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  is  an  indisputable  guarantee 
against  any  recourse  to  the  vagaries  of  1870, 
and  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  last  few 

E^rs.  For  if  with  this  understanding  Mr. 
right  should  find  that  he  must  tender  his 
resignation,  that  event  will  speedily  be  fol- 
lowed by  another — the  downfall  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration. The  certainty  of  this  result 
will  appear  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  rendered  Mr,  Bright's 
adhesion  to  the  ministry  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  It  would  be  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, if  the  explanation  were  not  upon  the 
surface,  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bright 
from  public  life  should  mark  the  fiow  and 
his  return  to  it  the  ebb  of  Conservative  suc- 
cess in  the  constituencies.  Up  to  the  year 
1870  the  Libera!  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  reinained  unimpaired.  The  party 
gains  and  losses  were  equal.  What  hap- 
pened in  ]  870  to  turu  victory  into  defeat,  to 
prompt  tbe  fable  of  a  Conservative  reaction, 
and  finally  to  let  loose  the  Quarterly  re- 
viewer i  To  the  statesman  of  tbe  Educa- 
tion Act  belongs  the  credit  of  breaking  up 
the  Liberal  party,  and  making  Mr.  D'israeli 
once  more  a  possibility.  It  was  during  the 
passing  of  that  Act  that  a  Liberal  ministry, 
with  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
made  the  grand  discovery  of  ruling  by  the 
help  of  the  Tories.  Nothing  could  be  sim- 
pler. Throw  strict  principle  overboard,  and 
you  might  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  whips. 
Compromise  with  the  opposition,  and  if  those 
reckless  radicals  insisted  upon  a  division,  tbe 
lobby  of  lobbies  could  not  contain  you.  The 
only  drawback  was  that  you  had  reckoned 
without  the  country.  An  election  took  place, 
and  it  was  lost.  Before  the  circumstance 
could  be  properly  explained,  we  lost  another. 
The  Whig  press  was  fertile  in  explanations. 
Here  was  always  an  exceptional  cause  for 
our  misfortunes,  but  the  only  thing  which 
was  exceptional  was  success.  Toryism  be- 
came disagreeably  rampant,  and  talked  in 
the  most  feeling  manner  about  Conservative 


reaction.  The  Whigs  hinted  that  the  advent 
of  a  great  third  party  was  at  hand.  All  this 
time  the  discontent  m  the  constituencies  was 
becoming  only  too  loudly  pronounced.  Men 
stood  aloof  from  the  committee  rooms  who 
knew  the  secret  of  elections.  An  unaccount- 
able paralysis  prostrated  the  very  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  everything 
whenever  the  party  fonnd  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy.  The  crotcheteers,  tlioM 
invariable  forerunners  of  party  dissolution, 
came  to  the  front  and  seemed  as  though,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  would  deceive  the  very 
elect.  Even  the  working  classes  began  to 
desert  ns.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act  and  the  Parks  Bill  had  proved  more  than 
they  could  comfortably  digest.  Our  prodi- 
gal expenditure  upon  the  army,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  infuse  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
people,  by  the  establishment  of  military  cen- 
tres, disgusted  that  portion  of  the  electors 
who  are  ardent  lovers  of  peace.  The  daily 
working  of  the  Education  Act,  the  tri- 
umphs which  cumulative  voting  gave  to 
clerical  or^nization,  the  irrepressible  exul- 
tation of  State- Church  men  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  ci-devant  Quaker  covering  the  country 
with  Church  schools,  the  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repeal  the  25th  Clause  even  after 
it  had  lost  all  value  except  as  a  weapon  of 
defiance  for  Mr.  Forster  to  brandish  in  the 
faces  of  NonconformisU,  the  ntter  break- 
down of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  so  far  as 
it  proposed  to  sweep  away  the  monopoly  of 
Church  control,  the  reactionary  Endowed 
Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill,  the  thorough 
ecclesiastieisrn  of  the  ministerial  policy,  cul- 
minating in  the  half  contemptuous  tone  of 
the  speech  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted 
upon  closing  the  debate  on  Mr.  Miali's  mo- 
tion almost  before  it  had  begun — all  this  se- 
ries of  measures  and  incidents  exasperated 
beyond  endurance  those  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable poUtieians,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ex- 
ertions alone  in  the  constituencies  were  the 
friends  of  ministers  able  to  defy  the  formi- 
dable alliance  of  the  Church,  the  brewery, 
andtheland.  The  session  closed  for  the  Libe- 
ral party  in  tbe  midst  of  a  profound  gloom, 
the  silence  of  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
durst  not  break. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
state  the  truth  in  this  matter,  however  pain- 
ful it  may  be  to  do  so ;  for  in  relation  to  tbe 
prospects  of  the  party  the  crisis  has  been 
most  serious,  and  we  fear  that  the  danger  is 
not  over  even  yet.  The  immediate  effect 
produced  by  Mr.  Bright's  speech  has  no 
doubt  been  immense  ;  but  we  must  not  shut 
onr  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  effect  is  solely 
dne  to  the  expectation  that  the  policy  which 
he  represents  will,  sptyiking  generally,  bo- 
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come  tlie  poKof  of  the  Cabinet  If,  contra- 
ry to  our  hope  and  belief,  this  should  not  be 
the  cftae,  and  Mr.  Forster  shuiilj  once  more 
come  to  the  surface  with  his  policy  of  condi- 
tional surrender,  tlie  disappointment  will  be 
intense,  jealousy  nod  diaunion  will  instantly 
revive,  the  patched-up  party  will  once  more 
fall  asaader,  the  elections  will  go  against  us, 
and  the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the 
first.  And  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  the  real  feeling  of  advanced  Liberals — not 
merely  of  those  daring  spirits  who  aspire  to 
be  pioneers,  but  of  the  more  moderate  mem- 
bers of  the  party  below  the  gangway ;  men 
of  wealth,  whom  it  is  absurd  to  suspect  of 
cherishing  designs  against  property  ;  tncn  of 
culture,  whom  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
guilty  of  desiring  innovation  for  its  own 
sake — it  is,  we  repeat,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  opinion  of  nuch  meu  that  nc  speak  when 
we  assert  that  the  position  is  still  critical. 
Let  us  discuss,  therefore,  what  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Administra- 
tion as  the  result  of  this  new  combination, 
and  what  we  believe  will  really  heal  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  party.  And  first  let  us  say 
what  we  do  not  expect.  We  do  not  expect 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  declare  his  cou' 
version  to  the  principles  of  the  League,  or  of 
the  Liberation  Society.  The  guarded  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Bright  speaks  of  the  groat 
question  of  the  Church,  indicates  that  in  his 
opinion  the  opportunity  hat  not  yet  come 
for  urging  its  solution  upon  the  Gtivemment. 
We  should  suppose  that  he  knows  too  well 
the  opinions  and  leanings  of  his  collengues 
to  place  much  reliance  upon  any  solution  of 
sucQ  a  question,  at  which  they  would  bo 
likely  to  arrive  in  the  present  crude  st^kte  of 
public  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  National 
education  has  gained  little  from  the  impetu- 
osity.of  its  promoters.  We  have  had  one 
more  example  of  the  unwisdom  of  trying  to 
pluck  fruit  Defore  it  ia  ripe.  Nor  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  question  such  as  to  cause 
the  slightest  apprehension,  lest  it  should 
suffer  through  ilinistcriai  neglect.  No  great 
question  of  modern  times  has  progressed 
with  equal  rapidity,  or  has  been  mora 
thoroughly  esenipt  from  the  usual  vicisai- 
tudea.  Without  one  serious  check  it  has 
pawed  through  the  first  of  the  three  stages 
which  divide  its  journey  towards  solution, 
the  stage  of  abstract  proof.  Even  if  Mr. 
Miall,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  all  his  friends, 
should  find  himself  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  retire  from  Parliament,  he  will 
have  the  satisfactiou  of  feeling  that  he  has 
brought  his  question  to  a  point,  at  which  the 
only  effective  resistance  is  based  upon  the 
dictum  that '  the  country  is  not  governed  by 
lo^c'     With   extraordinaiy    skill  and   pa- 


tience he  has  developed  an  irrefn^ble  argu- 
ment, and  driven  baclc  his  opponents  step  Dy 
step,  until  at  last  they  are  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  mere  expediency.  Presently  this 
precarious  defence  will  fail  them,  and  their 
plea  will  be  reduced  to  demurrers  on  the 
score  of  opportunity,  and  a  cry  for  time. 
But  we  »Ti  told  that  the  salvation  of  the 
State  Chureh  will  be  found  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  class  not  remarkable  for  ita  reli- 
gious experience,  nor  conspicuous  for  its  de- 
votion to  logic ;  we  mean  the  universal  rate- 
payer. He  likes  his  religion  cheap,  and  will 
never  quarrel  with  an  ins^tution  which  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  him  briugs  it  to  his  door,  just 
as  a  gratuitous  system  of  water  pipes  brings 
water,  for  nothing,  Undevthese  inexpensive 
conditions  he  does  not  inquire  too  nicely 
into  the  quality  of  his  water,  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  he  is  not  likely  to  analyse  the  re- 
ligious overflow,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  oi^nic  matter  it  may  con- 
tain. Such  an  a^ument  is  itself  a  reservoir 
of  the  most  pellucid  fallacies.  The  univer- 
sal ratepayer  has  his  eye  already  upon  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Church.  He  regards 
them  as  a  bountiful  provision  for  his  school 
rate,  his  poor  rate,  and  even  for  that  night- 
mare of  his  financial  dreams,  his  coming 
sanitary  rate.  The  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  are  sufi'ered  to  accumulate. 
T)o  but  touch  them,  and  show  bow  very 
useful  they  can  be  made,  and  the  universal 
ratepayer,  whenever  he  sees  a  spire,  will 
throw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  cheerful 
expectancy.  Another  fallacy  which  is  fre- 
quently pat  forward  by  those  State  Church- 
men who  are  still  living  in  a  fool's  p.iradine, 
is  that  disestablishment  is  purely  a  Dis- 
senter's question,  and  that  it  is  one  which 
is  sura  to  go  back  now  that  the  artizans 
have  swamped  the  Dissenters  in  the  consti- 
tuencies. It  may  be  quite  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  are  neither 
Churchmen  nor  Dissenters,  and  that  they 
care  comparatively  little  for  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question.  What  they  do  care 
for,  however,  is  its  political  aspect.  If  the 
advocates  of  disestablbhmcnt  have  hitherto 
laid  greater  stress  upon  the  injustice  of  reli- 
gious inequality,  and  the  injury  which  vital 
religion  sustains  through  the  patronage  and 
control  of  the  State,  it  is  because  tbey  have 
spoken  as  Dissenters,  rather  than  as  politi- 
cians. For  in  dealing  with  the  middle  class 
constituencies  with  their  Nonconformist 
complexion,  they  naturally  appealed  chiefly 
to  N  onconformiat  principles.  But  now  that 
the  area  of  representation  has  been  im- 
mensely extended,  they  will  extend  also  the 
field  of  their  argument  Tliey  will  show 
that  it  is   for  the  interest  of  the  working 
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classes  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  de- 
votes vast  natural  resources  to  the  maiote- 
nance  of  hostile  opiiiions-^a  system  which 
has  resolutely  set  itself  against  the  concossioD 
of  every  right  which  they  have  claimed,  and 
which,  entrenched  in  a  fortress  belonging  to 
the  nation,  frowns  down  upon  them  at  each 
step  of  their  democratic  progress  with  all 
the  insolence  of  privilege. 

Nor  is  the  disposition  of  the  future  niral 
elector  hltely  to  prove  more  favourable  to 
the  Church  and  dct  pretensions  than  that 
of  his  urban  ally.     He  objects  to  the  horse- 

tond,  the  episcopal  remedy  for  his  distress. 
le  lias  seen  the  parson  siding  with  the 
sqnire  and  the  fanners  in  their  opposition  to 
his  agitation  for  a  better  table  and  a  hap- 
pier home.  He  remembers  that  contents 
ment  has  been  the  great  doctrine  preached. 
Ho  knows  that  if  his  spiritual  adviser  had 
been  listened  to  his  existence  would  have 
remMnud  '  a  journey  more  or  less  circuitous 
to  the  poor-house.'  It  is  not,  therefore, 
from  the  rural  elector,  any  more  than  from 
his  cousin  in  towns,  that  the  Church  is  likely 
to  derive  that  sympathy  and  support  which 
will  eoablc  her  to  fight  her  battles  '     " 


time  to  c 


Since  then,  with 
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this  question,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
many  others,  '  time  is  on  our  side,'  we  can 
safely  afford  to  exercise  forbearance  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  '  cabinet  of  Church- 
men.' But  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
is,  that  when  the  House  is  asked  to  discuss 
disestablishment  with  the  view  of  ripening 
opinion  out  of  doors,  the  debate  shall  not 
be  overlaid  by  the  Premier,  and  stifled  be- 
fore dinner ;  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  question  itself  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
open  one  by  an  administration  in  which  Mr. 
Bright  occupies  a  distinguished  place,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  minister  who 
may  share  his  opinion  shall  be  compelled  to 
give  the  lie  by  their  votes  to  the  convictions 
of  their  lives.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  ask- 
ing forbearance  at  the  hands  of  Nonconfor- 
mists, we  must  be  careful  tofixtlie  limits, 
beyond  which  that  forbearance  must  not 
stretch.  It  cannot  be  extended  to  retro- 
gressive legislation ;  it  cannot  be  extended 
to  any  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
bolster  up  the  State  Church ;  and  from  all 
efibrts  to  soothe  the  opposition,  Forster- 
fashion,  by  farther  compromise  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  must  at  all  cost  and  hazards  be  with- 
held. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  draw  the  line  with 
rigid  precision  will  appear  when  we  remind 
our  riders  that  the  next  session  of  Farlia- 
ment  must  witness  the  revival  of  the  whole 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  endowed  schools.    The  Endowed  Schools 


Act  Amendment  Bill,  introduced  and  passed 
by  Mr.  Forster  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
was  not  of  a  character  to  restore  our  confi- 
dence in  the  Vice-President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council.  It  contained  no  single  con- 
cession to  Nonconformists ;  but  was  full  of 
concessions  to  the  Church  party,  and  in  all  im- 
portant respects  presented  a  very  marked  de- 
clension from  the  principles  of  the  Act  which 
it  was  supposed  to  amend.  It  withdrew  a 
number  of  elementary  schools  from  beneath 
the  purview  of  the  Commissioners,  mate- 
rially widened  the  definition  of  denomina- 
tional schools  under  Clause  19,  and  enabled 
the  Commissioners  to  reintroduce  clerical  ex 
officio  governors  into  their  schemes.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  Nonconformists 
had  taken  their  stand  upon  the  Act  itself, 
and  denied  the  legality  of  such  appoint- 
menta.  Their  contention  was  crowned  with 
success.  Mr.  Forster  supported  their  view 
of  the  case,  aiid  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  -declared  in  their  favour. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  make  clergymen 
of  the  <!horch  of  England  governors  by 
virtue  of  their  office.  Yet  in  order  to  gra- 
tify the  Church  party,  and  disarm  their 
opposition,  Mr.  Forster  introduced  this  ob- 
noxious provision  into  his  bill.  When  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
old  Act  Nonconformists  were  sanguine  that 
they  were  in  a  position  to  show  now  com- 
plet«ly  the  intentions  of  the  Act,  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  governing  bodies,  had 
been  set  aside  through  the  action  of  the 
Cominissioners.  They  proved,  by  reference 
to  a  table  of  published  schemes,  that  nine- ' 
tenths  of  the  new  co-optative  trustees  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  co-optative  element  so  constituted  waa 
frequently  made  to  embrace  more  than  half 
of  the  governing  body,  and  that  even  when 
they  were  dealing  with  the  election  of  that 
portion  of  the  hoards  which  profess  to-  re- 
present the  popular  choice,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  substituted  some  more  or  less 
exchisive  corporation,  wherever  possible,  for 
the  popular  constituency.  They  proved  that 
the  prac^cal  result  of  this  policy  had  been 
to  hand  over  undenominational  endowed 
schools,  almost  all  over  the  kingdom,  to 
Church  management  in  perpetuity  ;  but  that 
its  adoption  was  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  and  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
itself.  When  the  Committee  came  to  deli- 
berate upon  their  report,  the  following  para- 
graph was  proposed  by  Mr.  Leatham  : — 

'  The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been 
called,  through  the  evidence  oi  several  wit- 
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nesse)!.  to  the  estensire  nse  which  has  been 
made  by  the  CommisHioners  of  the  co-optative 
prmciple  in  the  nominatioa  of  members  of  tbo 
gOT«rniiig  bodies  of  schools  under  Section  IT, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
co-optative  governors  belong  to  one  religious 
community.  While  fully  recognising  the 
motives  of  the  Commissioners  in  giving  this 
wide  development  to  the  co-optative  principle 
— viz.,  the  desire  to  conciliate  opposition  on 
the  port  of  old  trustees,  and  to  preserve  some 
degree  of  continuity  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  caution  should 
be  oxercised  lest  by  an  undue  recourse  to  such 
appointments,  the  impression  be  produced  that 
predominance  is  indirectly  sought  for  any  par> 
ticular  church  or  denomination  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools.' 

This  paragraph,  irhich  iras  intended  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  the  co- 
optative  principle,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  flamed  studiously  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  a  single  phrase  which  could  be 
considered  offensive  either  to  the  Church  or 
the  Commissioners,  received  the  assent  of 
Mr.  Forster  and  of  every  Liberal  member  of 
the  Committee  with  one  exception.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland ;  and,  as  a  neeeasary  result, 
there  was  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Non- 
conformist evidence  in  the  report.  By 
separating  himself  from  his  party  on  that 
occasion  Sir  Thomas  has  exposed  himself  to 
severe  criticism  at  the  h^nds  of  bis  consti- 
tnents.  We  should  suppose  that  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  Non- 
conformist elector  would  experience  some 
difficulty  in  adopting  as  his  political  repre- 
sentative an  ecclesiastical  commissioner,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  in  view  of  this 
signal  disservice  the  Dissenters  of  Devon- 
shire should  have  engaged  Sir  Thomas  in  an 
exceedingly  briak  correspondence.  When 
the  bill,  which  was  founded  upon  this  re- 
port, was  brought  in,  whether  it  was  that  Mr. 
Forster,  aided  by  long  experience,  gauged 
to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  compromise 
which  was  necessary  to  float  it,  or  whether, 
as  rumour  has  it,  conferences  were  held  at 
which  the  Church  party  dictated  their  own 
terms,  we  do  not  know,  and  wc  do  not  care 
to  mquire.  This  we  know,  that  the  measure 
passed  the  Iloose  without  formidable  oppo- 
sition, except  from  the  advanced  Liberals, 
and  that  the  House  of  Lords,  having  ob- 
served how  squeezable  the  Ministry  bad 
become,  and  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of 
exacting  still  further  concessions,  limited  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  a  single  year,  and 
thus  provided  us  with  the  means  of  testing 
bow  far  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry 
baa  tended  towards  the  inauguration  of  a 
sounder  policy.     We  shall  watch,  therefore, 
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itlth  the  utmost  anxiety  the  posture  of  Mr, 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  when  they 
come  to  deal  wilh  this  qnestion.  If  we  per- 
ceive an  honest  desire  to  revert  to  the  free 
principles  of  the  original  Act,  and  a  deter- 
mination t«  brave  l^ry  displeasure  by  re- 
storing Nonconformists  to  that  position  in 
the  governing  bodies  of  undenominational 
schools  which,  as  citizens,  they  have  a  right 
to  occupy,  but  which  has  been  snatched 
from  them  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
Commissioners — we  shall  conclude  that  the 
policy  of  compromise  has  been  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Government  has  at  length 
resolved  to  carry  through  tliis  great  contro- 
versy in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  position 
as  the  official  representatives  of  Liberal 
opinion.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  deli- 
berate change  of  front  may  involve  a 
struggle  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even- 
tually an  appeal  to  the  people ;  but  we  can 
reca!!  no  question  upon  which  that  appeal 
could  be  made  with  a  fuller  certainty  of  the 
response.  Let  Mr.  Gladstone  adopt  the 
policy  advocated  bv  Mr.  Roby  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  ;  let  him  shake  himself  loose  from 
the  superstition  of  the  dead  hand ;  let  him 
place  at  least  one  Nonconformist  on  the 
commission,  since  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Church  Defence  Association  is 
there  already  ;  let  him  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  in  their  dealings  with 
the  old  trustees ;  let  bim  entmst  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  without  reserve  to 
representatives  appointed  by  the  ratepayers 
themselves,  and  he  will  have  placed  our 
whole  system  of  secondary  education  upon 
a  basis  which  will  endure  for  ever. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  question  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  intentions  of  the  GoverU' 
ment  will  be  narrowly  watched.  Finance 
will  demand  no  such  attentive  observation. 
'  With  Mr,  Gladstone  at  the  Exchequer  we 
may  rely  apon  a  creditable  budget  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  anything  will  arise  in  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  to  arrest  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Radicals  and  the 
Government.  In  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Granville  they  have  reposed  just  confidence 
from  the  be^nning.  Even  the  miserable 
squabble  upon  the  Gold  Coast  is  scarcely 
likely,  with  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Cabinet,  to  reach 
dimensions  so  serious  as  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  mea  of  peace ;  especially  if 
at  the  termination  of  bloodshed  eSectire 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  recurrence.  We  hear  rumours  that 
the  Cabinet  is  applying  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  labour  question,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  means  will  be  devised  by 
which  to  reconcile  the  just  claims  of  master 
and  servant.     We  do  not  share  the  v^ue 
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terrors  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  Thfe 
policy  of  the  working  classes  is  not  '  a  wild 
and  bloody  dream.'  It  is  not  true  that  '  in 
every  country  tlirough  strikes  or  through 
reToiutioiiary  outbreaks  every  opportunity 
has  been  used  during  tbe  last  twenty  years 
with  unremitting  vigilance  to  accomplish 
the  wild  visione  of  triumph  over  capital.' 
The  man  who  speaks  th'is  of  the  industrious 
millions  upon  whose  sk'ill  and  labour  the 
prosperity  of  England  is  founded,  is  guilty 
cither  of  vile  slander  or  of  unpardonable  igno- 
rance. Dark  indeed  would  be  our  future  if 
there  were  one  word  of  truth  in  these  ex- 
pressions. But  it  was  thoaght  necessary,  we 
presume,  to  hazard  them  in  order  that  the 
dieory  of  an  '  essential  antagonism  between 
the  intt-rests  and  aspirations  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes '  might  be  set  up.  There 
is  no  such  antagonism.  The  vast  mass  of 
the  middle  class  consists  of  retail  traders 
whose  prosperity  is  bound  up  with  every- 
thing which  tends  to  put  money  into  the 
workman's  pockets,  whence  it  trickles  into 
their  tills.  The  great  employers  of  laliour 
themselves,  (absurdly  styled  by  this  writer 
the  middle  class)  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
of  the  share  which  the  workman  has  claimed 
and  has  obtained  iu  the  stupendous  proiits 
of  the  last  few  years.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  the  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
still  exist  between  capital  aud  labour  may 
'  not  be  embittered  and  embarrassed  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  reckless  calumniators. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Bright, 
who  is  himself  a  large  employer  of  labour, 
but  one  who  probably  enjoys,  more  than  any 
other  living  statesman,  the  confidence  of  the 
elass  whom  ho  employs,  will  exert  his  vast 
influence  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems which  he  evidently  regards  wilnout 
apprehension. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  county 
franchise.  We  hope  that  the  subject  of 
local  taxation  will  not  be  suffered  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  last  icstaimen't  of  sufii-age 
reform.  The  failure  of  the  Ministerial 
nieasures  of  the  past  session  constitutes  a 
sufficient  reason  why  ministers  should  decline 
to  pursue  through  the  last  days  of  an  ex- 
piring Parliament  a  question  which  excites 
so  little  enthusiasm  in  the  country,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  far  from  ripe,  and  which  tbe  Tories 
would  now  be  glad  enough  to  leave  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  franchise  question  b 
one  which  all  experience  proves  can  never 
sleep  when  it  has  once  been  mooted.  The 
extension  of  the  franchise  U>  the  house- 
holder in  counties  is  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and  the  proposal 
haa  already  received  the  support  of  leaders 
upon  both  sides  of  the  House.     It  is  the 


proper  work  for  the  last  year  in  the  life  of  a 
Parliament;  for  when  you  enfranchise,  you 

ought  to  put  the  enfranchised  as  speedily  as 

fiossible  in  active  possession  of  their  privi- 
eges.  There  is  not  an  ailment  against  it 
which  was  not  rejected  when  we  were  legis- 
laling  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
boroughs.  The  personal  unfitness  of  indi- 
viduals was  a  consideration  which  was 
utterly  disregarded  when  we  took  '  the  leap 
in  the  dark.'  We  are  now^  living  under  the 
rule  of  '  poverty  and  passion  ; '  we  have  not 
yet  'taught  onr  masters  to  read,'  but  things 
go  on  very  much  as  they  used  to  do.  It 
will  never  again  be  possible  to  array  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  society  against  house- 
hold sufTrage.  Mr.  Disraeli's  love  of  para- 
dox is  such,  that  be  selects  the  most  practi- 
cal city  in  the  kingdom  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  display  of  his  triumphant  contempt 
for  truth,  and  the  Scotch,  as  the  people  who 
will  most  readily  believe  him,  when  he  asserts 
that  he  loves  his  enemies.  His  alacrity  to 
protect  the  '  backbone  of  Liberalism  '  from 
the  assaults  of  that '  irresponsible  individual ' 
who  will  'jumj  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' and  propose  the  equalization  of  the 
borough  and  county  franchise,  ought  per- 
haps to  convince  us  with  what  touching 
tenderness  he  regards  the  Whigs  whom  he 
has  '  dished.'  The  small  boroughs,  it  ap- 
pears, are  the  backbone  of  Liberalism  ;  the 
small  boroughs  must  go,  if  you  reduce  the 
county  franchise,  and  what  will  Liberalism 
do  then,  poor  thing !  It  did  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  that  flie  small  boroughs  may 
yet  be  saved  by  judicious  grouping,  or  that, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  the  leiigtli  of 
instituting  equal  electoral  districts,  we  are 
not  logically  bound  '  entirely  to  break  up 
the  borough  representation  of  the  county.' 
But  it  does  occur  to  us  that  the  counties  arc 
the  backbone  of  Toryism,  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  an  clement  of  gigantic  strength 
may  go  far  to  rob  this  backbone  of  its  spinal  . 
marrow.  If  so,  the  alarm  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leader  admits  of  a  natural  explanation, 
Tliat  this  is  really  the  view  of  the  party  of 
resistance,  and  that  as  party  men  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  Tories  combining  to  oppose  this 
necessary  change  is  probable,  if  wc  compare 
the  tone  of  the  ^Quarterli/  reriewcr  (standing, 
as  he  dues,  at  quite  another  pole  of  Toryism) 
with  that  of  bis  chief.  Though  they  appear 
to  difier  in  so  many  other  partieulai's,  they 
agree  at  least  in  this,  a  suspicions  and  ill- 
disguised  anxiety  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  our  party  to  let  things  alone. 
Speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  an  article,  which,  with  the  Bath 
Letter,  must  be  regarded  as  the  Tory  gospel 
and  epistle  for  the  day, .  It  has  evidently 
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descendi'd  to  us  from  '  another  place.'  No 
one  'who  was  oot  'up  in  a  balloon '  could 
have  written  it — it  betraya  bo  mnch  un- 
conscious aerostation ,  The  reasoning  moves 
in  a  region  which  is  far  above  the  level  of 
facts.  The  man  who  has  once  persuaded 
himself  that  the  great  uprising  of  Liberalism ' 
which  tossed  Charles  I.  from  his  throne  is  to 
be  attributed  to  something  which  the  Ein- 

Eeror  of  Gennany  was  doing  in  Bohemia, 
as  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that 
the  ministerial  reverses  of  the  last  three 
years  were  due  to  the  fall  of  the  Commune 
— has  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  of 
anything.  The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of 
property,  and  the  perils  which  await  it,  is 
certainly  not  that  of  a  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  its  possession.  Is  he  labour- 
ing under  a  sudden  access  of  opnience,  and 
suffering  from  acres  on  the  brain  (  Is  he 
some  parvena  of  the  Peerage — some  young- 
er son  who  has  vaulted  into  the  enjoyment 
of  millions  and  titles  to  which  be  was  not 
bornf  But  if  so,  what  right  has  he  to 
lecture  the  Grosvonors  on  their  duties,  and 
to  teach  the  Cavendishes  what  is  expected  of 
Ihem!  The  finesse  with  which  he  ap- 
proaclies  the  Whigs  is  worthy  of  a  writer 
who  begins  his  article  by  the  assertion  '  that 
an  absurd  importance  has  been  attached  to 
peculiarities  of  manner.'  Ua  compares  thcni 
to  '  the  voters  who  vote  towards  four 
o'clock.'  '  It  has  constantly  happened  to 
them,'  he  sjiys,  '  to  vote  for  that  which  they 
have  denounced  ;'  '  when  the  minister  eats  his 
principles,  they  go  throngh  the  same  meal  as 
.  gracefully  as  is  compatible  with  the  necessary 
Bpeed ;'  '  they  accept  the  support  of  revolu- 
tionists, seek  to  conciliate  their  votes,  and 
CM  a  point  nse  their  help  for  purposes  of 
agitation.'  And  why(  'For  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  Conservatives.'  In 
fact,  tliey  are  a  pack  of  knaves  or  fools,  or 
both,  and  having  delicately  told  them  bo, 
this  writer  winds  up  by  expecting  them  to 
act  with  dignity  and  honour!  His  object 
apparently  is  to  soothe  and  woo ;  so  he 
soothes  with  a  blister,  and  woos  with  a  rod. 
Can  such  a  politician  aspire  to  be  regarded 
as  a  statesman  !  But  what  is  it  that  these 
much-enduring  Whigs  are  to  do  ?  Upon 
tliis  point  the  writer  is  as  obscure  as  the 
clouds  from  the  midst  of  which  he  launches 
his  ricketty  parachute.  They  are  to  break 
with  the  party  of  progress,  but  the  party  of 
resistance  they  are  on  no  account  to  join. 
They  are  to  belong  to  no  party.  They  arc 
to  vacate  the  Houkc  of  Commqns,  for  there 
is  no  constituency  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  tolerate  a  candidate  who  came  to  it 
in  neutral  clothes.  They  are  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  place,  patronage,  and  pay.     The  ob- 


servation of  the  man  in  the  balloon  has  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that '  the  happy  des- 
patch '  is  the  only  operation  through  which 
Ihe  Whigs  are  likely  to  arrive  at  dignity 
and  honour;  and  their  well-known  predilec- 
tion for  self-sacrifice  no  doubt  encourages 
him  in  the  hope  that  when  they  have 
perused  his  article,  they  will  begin  to  disem- 
Dowel  themselves  on  the  spot. 

Pilate  in  the  presence  of  Omniscience 
asked— What  is  truth  !  T!ie  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer confronts  the  century  and  asks — 
What  is  progress?  Progress  is  everything 
which  he,  and  such  as  he,  spend  their  lives 
in  attempting  to  resist.  -Catholic,  and  He- 
brew Emancipation,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Reform  Acts  of 
1832  and  1867,  the  Abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  opening  of  the  Universities  and 
Endowed  Schools,  the  Disestablish tuent  and 
Disendowment  of  a  national  Church,  th* 
Irish  Land  Act,  the  Extinction  of  Purchase 
in  the  Army ;  all  this  is  progress.  And 
future  progress  is  inexorably  linked  to 
progress  in  the  past.  It  will  follow  the 
same  lines,  experience  the  %ame  resistance, 
and  triumph  over  the  same  obstacles. 
'And  is  there  no  such  thing  as  finality? 
perhaps  exclaims  the  reviewer.  Yes  ;  but 
we  decline  to  draw  the  line  in  conformity 
with  the  notions  of  a  politician  who  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  drawn  fifty 
years  ago.  The  man  who  is  always  tra- 
velling forwards,  assured  by  the  results  of 
each  step  which  he  takes,  that  it  is  forwards, 
is  perpetually  changing  his  horizon.  The 
century  itself  as  it  proceeds  does  so.  The 
horizon  of  some  politicians  is  much  broader 
than  that  of   others.     The   Whigs   of  the 

E resent  generation  have  never  been  remarka- 
le  for  the  breadth  of  theirs.  But  if  the 
range  of  their  forecast  has  been  limited, 
they  have  at  least  known  how  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time  ;  and,  when  it  has  once  been 
taken,  they  have  cheerfully  acknowledged 
its  wisdom.     The  Quarterly  reviewer  and 
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ed from  the  Whigs  by  '  an  almost  invisible 
line.'  The  Whiga  differ  from  him  at  least 
in  this — they  have  a  glorious  past,  and  they 
believe  in  it  They  have  played  their  part 
manfully  in  ever]'  conflict  of  opinion  in 
which  the  Conservatives  have  been  worsted. 
This  is  why  the  very  Rjidicals,  who  chide 
their  wariness,  regard  them  as  valuable  co- 
adjutors, erring  indeed  on  the  side  of  pru- 
dence, hut  always  in  the  end  amenable  to 
reason.  A  horse  is  no  less  a  i^ood  horse 
across  country  because  he  has  to  be  ridden 
with  spurs;  and  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
true than  to  describe  the  Radical  feeling 
towardsthe  Whigs  as  one   of  hostility   or 
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contempt.  No  doabt  tlie  faculty  which, 
'  tbrougli  long  usage,  the  Whigs  have  devel- 
oped, of  appropriating  the  results  of  Radical 
agitatiou,  has  sometimes  afforded  the  young- 
er members  of  the  party  material  for  plea.- 
santry  and  baut«r;  but  no  one  knows  better 
tban  the  latter  how  liiuch  we  owe  to  Whig 
genenilsLip  when  once  the  whole  ground 
has  been  explored  by  Eadical  pioneers,  and 
the  advance  which  has  been  so  long  talked 
about  has  really  to  be  made.  The  two  arms 
of  our  great  force  have  uot  acted  so  long 
in  concert  without  arriving  at  a  definition  of 
the  special  service  to  be  performed  by  each. 
The  Radical  pickets  are  always  on  the  alert, 
always  skirmishing  at  the  outposts,  always 
scouring  the  country  in  advance  :  the  solid 
Whig  battalions  march  steadily  behind 
them  ;  and  in  the  story  of  their  united  victo- 
ries is  to  be  found  the  cause  why  in  no 
other  country  of  the  world  property  is  so 
safe,  order  so  secure,  and  liberty  bu  strong. 


Art.  VIII.— -ffenry  Thoreau,  the  Poet- 
NaturalUt.  By  W.  H.  Chakmibo,  D.D. 
O^ood  and  Co. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Paqb,  in  his  little  Memoir  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  has  made  an  inciden- 
tal reference  to  Thoreau,  which  might  be 
misleading.'  He  is,  of  course,  merely  illus- 
trating there  the  relations  of  his  subject  to 
the  otlier  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  cannot  be  dealt  with  so  severely  as  if  he 
bad  left  openings  for  his  readers  to  receive 
wrong  impressions  as  to  his  proper  theme. 
Still,  it  is  a  vital  error  to  lead  in  any  way  to 
the  idea  that  Thoreau  was  a  hermit,  or  that 
he  permanently  banished  himself  to  Walden 
Wood  to  study  trees,  and  beasts,  and  fishes, 
and  to  map  out  the  land  like  a  surveyor. 
He  built  a  hut,  it  is  true,  with  his  own  hands, 
and  lived  there  for  a  time — fully  two  years 
it  was — but  the  escapade,  as  some  would  caD 
it,  of  Walden,  was  never  meant  by  Thoreau 
to  be  other  than  an  interlude.  And  yet  with 
us  in  England  he  is  too  much  conceived  of  in 
this  light,  as  a  sort  of  setni-wild  man  of  the 
woods,  and,  in  our  idea,  is  saved  from  being 
a  wild  man  altogether  only  by  a  dash  of  finer 
initinct,  which  made  him  influential  with 
the  lower  creatures,  but  divorced  him  totally 
from  human  society.  Now,  this  is  a  wrong 
account  of  Thoreau  altogether,  and  with  a 
very  acute  and  interesting  volume  in  our 
hand,  which  is  half  biograpliy  and  half  criti- 
cisro,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W,  U.  Channing, 
and  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  with  an 


early  copy,  we  are  fain  to  believe  that  we  may 
be  able  to  make  various  points  respecting 
Thoreau  somewhat  plainer  to  English  minds. 

First  of  all,  consider  how  singular  it  was 
that  just  as  American  character  was  gettbg  a 
new  impulse  towards  worldly  acnteness,  and 
the  surrender  of  strictly  personal  and  spiritual 
traits,  with  the  remarkable  extension  of  peo- 
pled territory  that  gave  the  acnteness  a  new 
sphere  to  citercise  itself  in,  there  should 
come  a  fresh  and  powerful  wave  of  transcen- 
dentalism that  sought  to  assert  individuality, 
and  build  it  on  a  true  basis,  Thoreau  was 
the  representative  of  this  on  one  side,  just  as 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  were  representatives 
of  it  on  other  sides ;  and,  inst«ad  of  being 
divorced  from  the  highest  form  of  American 
development,  he  was,  perhaps,  its  most  faith- 
ful and  consistent  exponent  For  the  teem- 
ing wealth  of  a  new  and  illimitable  country 
must  ever,  in  the  outset,  oppose  itself  to  the 
assertion  of  the  individual  genius,  and  essay 
(if  we  may  speak  so)  to  break  it  down  to  its 
own  level,  as  the  trees,  growing  freely  yet 
closely  together  in  the  forest,  preserve  and 
foster  each  other,  but  rise  very  much  of  one 
size  and  all  alike  in  form.  Society  in  such 
conditions  lives  by  the  very  reaction  it  breeds, 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the 
benefit  to  American  life  of  the  inconsistent 
deference  practically  paid  by  its  professed 
republican  members  to  royalty  and  aristo- 
cracy in  every  form. 

Hawthorne's  works  are,  in  essence,  a  pro- 
test against  every  kind  of  republican  level- 
ling down.  He  sought,  in  the  Puritan  senti- 
ment which  was  supplied  to  American  history 
with  its  relations  to  old  English  life,  for  tra- 
ditions that  recalled  the  inherited  mysteries 
and  dooms  of  life — breeding  distinctions — 
and  from  that  root  what  a  tree  grew  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  quaint  genius  '.  Emer- 
son, again,  found  compensatmg  forces  in  the 
solitude  and  the  occupations  possible  only  in 
a  country  which  is  new,  and  not  yet  pressed 
for  breathinjj  space ;  and  Thoreau,  perhaps, 
more  than  either  in  the  testimony  which  a 
real  retirement  from  society  could  render  to 
the  highest  idea  of  individuality,  as  the 
foundation -stone  of  a  truly  cultured  society. 
Goethe  said  that  when  he  needed  to  recruit 
himself  for  serious  thought,  be  must  retire  into 
solitude  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Thoreau,  But 
it  was  the  opposite  idea  to  that  of  Rousseau, 
for  instance,  which  led  Thoreau  to  Watden, 
He  went  there  not  to  escape  men,  but  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  them  ;  not  to  brood,  but  to 
act — only  to  act  in  lines  that  would  enable 
bim  to  stand  forever  after — free,  vigorous, 
independent.  There  is  a  strange,  close-packed 
realism  in  his  writing,  thoroughly  sympto- 
matic   of  the   man   and    hb  character,  as 
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thou^  he  specially  followed  Nature  in  her 
economy  of  seed-packing;  and  it  sbould  be 
obscn'ed  that  you  never  get  hint  of  the  re- 
cluse, who  speedily  falls  to  dreaming  and 
vain  pitying  of  himself.  There  is  no  self-pity 
in  Tnoreau,  rather  a  robust  self-sufficiency 
that  could  claim  the  privilege  of  render- 
ing manly  help,  though  never  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting any,  and  that  loves  to  administer 
readily  what  Emereon  calls '  shocks  of  cfTorL' 
But  there  was  in  him  nothing  of  the  rebel 
proper;  he  delighted  above  all  thioga  to  be 
at  home,  and  to  reverence,  only  you  must 
allow  him  somethiqg  of  his  own  way.  When 
ho  refused  to  pay  taxes  after  Government 
followed  him  to  the  forest,  it  was  out  of  no' 
abstract  opposition  or  dislike  to  society, — he 
was  the  last  man  to  act  from  sentiments  ;  he 
a&aerted  that  there  was  still  a  sphere  where 
Government  had  no  right  to  follow  if  a  man 
could  only  ficid  and  fix  it,  and  where  it  did 
deiipite  to  itaeif  by  the  asscrtiou  of  its  power. 
Now,  only  in  a  country  like  America  could 
such  an  idea  be  pat  fairly  to  the  test,  however 
much  it  may  be  opposed  to  the  democratic 
idea  in  itself,  A  rapid  glance  at  the  leading 
facts  of  Thoreau'a  life  will,  perhaps,  all  the 
belter  enable  us  to  bring  this  out. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  was  bom  in 
1817,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  French  im- 
mipfrant,  who  was  by  trade  a  lead-pencil 
maker,  and  had  achieved  such  a  measure  of 
success  in  his  adopted  country  as  to  enable 
him  to  aim  at  giving  his  sons  a  thoroughly 
good  education.  Henry  was  sent  to  Harvard 
University  while  still  young,  and  graduated 
in  1837  ;  but  be  achieved  little  orno  distinc- 
tion either  at  school  or  college.  He  had  his 
own  ways  of  looking  at  and  doing  things, 
and,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case  with  genius, 
he  was  somewhat  stow  at  working  his  way  to 
the  end  of  a  set  problem,  though  once  having 
done  so,  it  was  more  than  mastered.  He 
would  not  fall  into  regular  studies,  and  did 
not  attract  the  masters,  nor  make  friends  of 
fellow-students,  but  lived  a  solitary  life.  On 
leaving  college,  he  and  an  elder  brother  kept 
an  academy  at  Concord  for  a  year,  or  two ; 
and  then  he  was  noticeable  for  his  love  of 
rambling  abroad  in  his  spare  hours,  collect- 
ing npecimens  of  natural  history.  He  was 
unlike  the  sentimentalist,  especially  in  his 
capacity  of  attachment  to  locality,  for  at  no 
place  but  Concord  did  he  ever  make  a  per- 
manent home,  however  much  he  loved  to 
wander.  The  most  important  event  of  this 
period  was  a  journey  to  the  White  Moud- 
tains  with  his  brother  John,  which  seemed  to 
awaken  in  him  new  capacities  of  knowledge 
and  pleasure. 

Of  the  school-teaching  he  at  length  got 
wearied,  and  then  applied  himself  to  his  fa- 
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ther'a  craft,  obtaining  certificates  for  having 
made  a  better  pencil  than  any  then  in  use  ; 
and  there  is  a  characteristic  story  told,  that 
he  and  his  father,  to  show  the  excellence  of 
tlieir  work,  resolved  to  make  as  good  a  pen- 
cil out  of  paste  as  those  sawed  from  black- 
lead  in  London.  The  result  was  accom- 
plished and  the  certificate  obtained  ;  Thoreiui 
himself  claiming  a  good  shore  of  the  success, 
as  he  found  the  means  to  cut  the  plates.  But 
more  characteristic  than  all,  perht^s,  is  the  fact 
that,  when  he  was  congratulated  on  fortune's 
door  being  thus  thrown  wide  open  to  him,  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  make  another  pen- 
cil, as  he  did  not  wish  to  do  again  what  he 
had  done  once.  At  this  his  friends  were,  of 
course,  greatly  disappointed ;  but  he  stood 
firm  and  adventured  on  other  industries — 
making  boats,  building  fences,  and  survey- 
ing, by  which  he  made  his  own  living — 
doing  also  a  considerable  amount  of  travel 
and  observation  during  the  next  few  years. 
His  first  hook,  written  during  t^is  time,  grew 
out  of  a  voyage  on  the  ('oncord  and  Merri- 
mac  rivers,  which  be  made  in  1 839,  with  his 
brother  John,  who  sympathised  with  him  in 
many  of  his  tastes,  but  who  died  early,  and 
whose  death  Thoreau  deeply  lamented.  Of 
his  *  Walk  to  Wachusett  in  1843,'  he  made 
interesting  record  in  bis  article  under  that 
title  in  the  '  Boston  Miscellany,'  But  all  his 
studies  only  drew  him  to  seek  opportunities 
to  carry  them  out  yet  more  consistently  and 
steadily.  So  he'took  a  great  resolve,  and  in 
March  of  1845  began  the  building  of  his  hut 
at  Wuldcn  Wood,  which,  as  often  happens, 
because  it  has  somewhat  of  an  outre  look,  has 
occupied  a  wholly  d  proportion  ate  place  in 
the  genera!  notion  of  "riioreau.  '  Uy  the  mid- 
dle of  April  it  was  framed  and  ready  for  rais- 
ing,' and  by  the  4th  of  July — not  without 
significance  either,  being  Independence  Day 
— he  went  into  occupation.  He  had  pur- 
chased the  boards  of  an  Irishman's  shanty, 
and  exults  as  he  looks  on  bis  finished  work, 
that '  there  is  some  of  the  same  fitness  in  a 
man's  building  his  own  house  that  there  isiu 
a  bird's  building  its  own  nest.' 

And  a  right  trim  firm  little  abode  it  was, 
with  its  one  cheerful  window  and  detached 
offices,  if  we  may  at  all  credit  the  frontis- 
piece of  his  first  work,  '  Walden.'  He  can 
exult  in  the  fact  that,  by  habit,  men  can  do 
with  but  little  shelter,  and  vastly  admires  the 
Penobscot  Indians,  who  have  nothing  but  a 
thin  tent  between  them  and  the  snow,  and  do 
not  sufi'er  by  it  Tbns  be  finds  that  savage 
life  attains  in  one  primitive  principle  the 
equality  which  modern  societies  vainly  yearn 
for — the  poorest  having  as  good  a  shelter  as 
the  highest  ]  Yet  his  hatred  of  waste  and 
ehiftlessness  was  as  notable  as  these  other 
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traita,  lie  says  in  one  place  : — '  "niere  is 
Tiune  BO  poor  that  he  need  sit  on  a  pumpkin. 
That  is  sliiftlessnesa.  There  are  plenty  of 
Bucli  chairs  as  I  like  best,  to  be  had  for  the 
taking  them  away.'  And  it  is  very  odd  bi 
observe,  amid  his  apparent  indifference  to 
wealth  and  self-interest,  the  really  Yankee 
way  in  which  he  exults  in  being  able-to  pro- 
vide for  himself  with  Lis  own  hands,  so  check- 
mating Nature  as  to  have  a  balance  over. 
Bis  statement  of  accoants  of  the  cost  of  the 
Waldcn  hut  is  full  of  unconKoious  humour. 
He  recalls,  with  uatural  complacency,  that  at 
Cambridge  College  the  student  pays  for  his 
room  one  dollar  eighty-seven  and  n-balf  cents 
each  year  more  than  his  house  hod  cost  him, 
and  baa. thereupon  some  quaint  reflections  on 
true  education.  He  congratulates  himself  on 
the  absence  of  all  '  baggi^e,' — '  traps,'  as  he 
says,  the  popular  slang  well  calls  it,  and  avows 
bis  conviction  that  '  to  maintain  oneself  on 
this  earth  is  not  a  hardship,  but  a  pastime,  if 
we  live  simply  and  wisely,' — as  the  pursaita 
of  tbe  '  simple  nations  are  etill  the  sports  of 
the  artificial.' 

And  now  he  set  himself  to  the  practical 
application  of  bis  own  theones.  .  Having  no 
human  companions  save  occasional  visitors — 
Emerson,  one  of  his  nearest  neighbours, 
amongst  them — bo  honestly  tried  what  tbe 
lower  creatures  could  do  for  bim.  And  soon 
he  and  they  were  on  most  intimate  terms. 
Tbe  fishes  came,  as  it  seemed,  into  his  band 
if  he  but  dipped  it  in  tbe  stream  ;  tbe  mice 
would  comeand  playfully  cat  out  of  his  fingers, 
and  the  very  mole  paid  him  friendly  visits; 
sparrows  alighted  on  bis  shoulder  at  his  call ; 
phcebes  built  in  his  shed  ;  and  the  partridge 
with  her  brood  came  and  fed  quietly  beneath 
his  window  as  he  sat  and  looked  at  them. 
And  the  more  intimate  he  grows  with  his 
brute  friends,  the  more  his  respect  and  love 
fortheni  rises.  He  writes  : — '  If  we  take  the 
age  into  account,  may  there  not  be  a  civili- 
zation going  on  among  brutes  as  well  as  men  ? 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  rudimental,  burrow- 
ing men,  still  standing  on  their  defence, 
awaiting  their  transformation.'  His  writings 
in  '  Walden '  arc  like  a  discourse  on  the  text, 
'  The  whole  creation  groaneth.' 

The  fine  sympathy  of  this  man,  his  poetic 
life,  deep  love  and  yearning  kindredship  met 
and  drew  forth  tbe  inmost  and  the  best  in 
the  brutes,  and  led  them  on  to  the  trans- 
formation for  which  they  were  awaiting. 
Notice  how  different  is  Thorcaii's  feeling  for 
tbe  dumb  creatures  from  that  which  animates 
tbe  common  pet-keeper,  who  almost  seems 
to  aim  at  destroying  the  true  brute  nature, 
and  the  dun  rudimentary  humanity  along  with 
it,  in  order  to  make  them  little  else  than 
'  snobs,'     Thoreau,  far  from  being  in  reac- 


tionary divorce  from  man,  loves  tbe  animals 
because  they  are  manlike,  and  seem  to  yearn 
towards  human  forms.  And  to  him  even  in- 
animate nature  looks  manward  in  its  constan- 
cies, if  in  nothing  else.  What  a  glimpse  this 
passage  from  Dr.  Channing  gives  us  of  the 

'Thoreau  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun, 
a  weapon  he  never  used  in  mature  years.  He 
neither  kiJled  nor  imprisoned  any  animal,  unless 
driven  by  acutn  needs.  He  brought  home  a  fly- 
ing squirrel,  to  study  its  mode  of  flight,  but 
quickly  carried  it  back  to  the  wood.  lie  pos- 
aessed  true  instincts  of  topography,  and  could 
conceal  choice  things  in  thfe  bush  and  find  them 
again  ;  unlike  Gall,  who  commonly  lost  his  lo- 
cality and  himself,  is  ho  tells  us,  when  in  the 
wood,  master  as  he  was  in  playing  on  the  or- 
gan. If  Thoreau  needed  a  box  in  his  walk,  he 
would  strip  a  piece  of  birch  bark  off  the  tree, 
fold  it,  when  cut  straightlj,  together,  and  put 
his  tender  lichen  or  brittle  creature  therein. 

Ajid,  naturally,  nothing  afforded  hira  more 
delight  than  to  observe  the  graceful  pru- 
dence of  animals.  Tbe  shifts  to  which  he 
bad  often  to  put  himself  to  achieve  thia 
knowledge  without  cruelty,  perhaps  did  more 
than  aught  else  to  develop  in  him  his  won- 
derful, half-animal  sagacities.  Mr.  Emer- 
son tells  us  that  when  once  at  Walden  he 
visited  'Hioreau 

'The  naturolist  waded  into  the  pool  for  the 
water  plants,  and  his  strong  legs  were  no  insig- 
niflcant  part  of  bis  armour.  On  this  day  he 
looked  for  the  mcnyanthes  and  detected  it 
across  the  wide  pool  \  and,  on  examination  of 
the  flnret,  decUrcd  that  it  had  been  iu  flower 
five  days.  He  drew  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a 
diary,  and  read  the  names  of  all  the  plants  that 
should  bloom  that  day,  whereof  he  kept  account 
as  a  banker  does  when  his  notes  are  due.'  .  . 
.  .  .  '  He  could  pace  rods  more  accurately 
than  another  man  could  measure  them  with  rod 
and  chain.  He  could  find  his  way  in  the  woods 
st  night  better  by  his  feet  than  by  his  eyes, 
lie  knew  every  track  iu  the  snow  and  on  the 
ground,  and  what  creature  bad  taken  the  path 
in  the  snow  before  hihi.' 


■  Alpine  and  sea-pkuts  he  admired,  bcsidea 
those  of  his  own  Tillage :  of  the  latter  he  mostly 
attended  willowii,  golden-rods,  asters,  polygo- 
nums, sedges,  and  grasses ;  fungi  and  lichens 
be  somewhat  afieclcd.  He  was  accustomed  to 
date  the  day  of  the  month  by  the  appearance 
of  certain  flowers,  and  thus  visited  special 
plants  for  a  series  of  years,  in  order  to  form  an 
average  ;  as  his  whitethorn  by  Tarbell's  Spring, 
"  Good  for  to-morrow,  if  not  for  to-day,"  The 
bigness  of  noted  trees,  the  number  of  ringa,  the 
degree  of  branching  by  which  their  age  may  bo 
drawn  ;  thelargerforests,  such  as  that  princely 
"Inches  Oak- Wood,"  in  West  Acton,  or  We- 
tberbee's  patch,  he  paid  attention  to.' 
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Ilioresu's  main  purpoBe  wan  t)  cxliibit 
the  points  where  animnl  instinct  and  ru- 
MorceB  meet  human  affection  and  cirtuc, 
aod  illustrate  each  other.  The  followiog  is 
certainly  well  worth  quoting  in  this  Ugbt : — 

'  Man  conceitedly  ntmeB  theintelligeoce  and 
industry  of  animus,  instinct,  anci  overlookn 
their  wisdom  and  fltness  of  behaviour.     I    saw 


Hubbard'H  brook,  I  saw  a  grey  squirrel,  with 
an  ear  of  yellow  com,  a  foot  long,  sitting  on  a 
fence,  fifteen  rods  from  the  field.  He  dropped 
the  corn,  but  continued  to  sit  on  the  roil,  where 
I  could  hardly  see  him.  it  being  of  the  same 
colour  as  himself,  which  I  baTe  no  doubt  he 
was  well  aware  of.  He  next  went  to  a  red 
maple,  where  his  policy  was  to  conceal  himself 
behind  the  stem,  banging  perfectly  still  there 
till  1  passed,  his  fur  beiiw  exactly  the  co- 
lour of  the  bark.  When  f  struck  the  tree, 
and  tried  to  frighten  him,  he  knew  better  than 
to  run  to  the  next  tree,  there  being  no  continu- 
ous row  by  which  he  might  escape  ;  but  he 
merely  fled  higher  up,  and  put  so  many  leaves 
between  us  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
him.  When  I  threw  up  a  stick  to  frighten 
him,  he  disappeared  entirely,  though  I  kept 
the  best  watcti  I  could,  and  stood  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree. 

■  They  are  wonderfully  cunning  1' 

BuKj-  men  and  women — dwellere  in  cities, 
*  people  of  society,  who  make  the  lower 
creatures  practically  serviceable — do  undoubt- 
edly, in  their  passion  for  discipline  and 
order  in  horses,  dogs,  and  the  rest,  come  to 
regard  animal  life  as  something  so  dependent 
on  human  character  and  cnort  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  real  individual  interest 
AgMnst  this  tendency  Thoreau  testified, 
just  as  he  testified  unreroittin<rly  to  the 
sacredness  of  human  individnslity.  Science 
Itseif — as  generally  understood — does  not 
help  us  here,  but  rather  comes  in  to  confirm 
the  artificial  notion  by  absorbing  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  class — the  species,  the  genus,  the 
order.  An  over-pressed  and  over- cultivated 
social  life,  leaning  on  science,  thus  finally 
inflicts  injury  on  itself  by  narrowing  its 
sonrces  of  true  interest ;  and  owes  its  gratj- 
tnde  to  the  men  who  honestly  recall  it  to 
Nature — to  the  Wordsworths,  the  Bewicks, 
the  Tliorcans,  the  Blackburns,  A  face  to 
face  and  duly  intercourse  with  hor,  in  seek- . 
ing  traces  of  the  dim  human  instincts  which 
she  secma  to  shroud  so  strangely  even  in  her 
most  worthless  productions,  is  a  supremely 
healthy  occupation  or  pastime  ;  since  it  de- 
velops sympathy,  in  enforcing  the  idea  that 
some  nrdinances  of  nature  that  man  deems 
harsh  may,  after  all,  have  a  reference  to 
wise  and  beautiful  races  other  than  human. 
And  this  has  the  best  concurrence  of  Scrip- 
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ture.  '  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  his  permission.'  With  Thoreau  ani- 
mals were  rudimentary  men  ;  and  their  hu- 
man aspect  was  that  pre-eminently  in  which 
their  individuality  stood  revealed.  On  this 
ground  it  was  that  he  based  their  rights 
to  freedom,  to  toleration,  and  to  a  healthier 
regard  in  their  domesticated  condition. 
Very  significant  in  this  light  is  a  nohle  pas- 
sage on  tlie  hor^ — the  reader  will  see  that 
the  whole  soul  of  Thoreau  speaks  in  it  : — 

'  r  saw  a  man  a  few  days  since,  working  by 
the  river,  with  a  horse,  carting  dirt ;  and  the 
horse  and  his  relations  to  him  stinick  me  as 
very  remarkable.  There  was  the  horse,  a 
more  animated  machine,  though  his  tail  j*as 
brushing  off  the  flies,  his  whole  condition  sub- 
ordinated to  the  man's,  with  no  tradition  (per- 
haps no  instinct)  in  him  of  a  time  when  he  was 
wild  and  free, — completely  humanized.  No 
contract  had  been  made  with  him  that  he 
should  'have  the  Saturday  afternoons,  or  the 
Sundays,  or  any  holidays,  hia  independence 
never  being  recognized  ;  it  being  now  quite 
forgotten  both  by  man  and  horse,  that  the 
horse  was  ever  free,  ll'or  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  wild  horses  known  surely  not 
to  be  descended  from  tame  ones.  Ho  was 
assisting  that  man  to  pull  down  that  l>ank,  and 
spread  it  over  the  meadow,  only  keeping  off 
the  flies  with  his  tail,  and  stamping,  and  catch- 
ing a  mouthful  of  grass  or  leaves  from  time  to 
time  on  his  own  account ;  all  the  rest  for  man. 
It  seemed  hardly  worth  while  that  he  should  be . 
animated  for  this.  It  ua»  plain  that  the  m™« 
Kits  not  educating  the  hcrte,  not  trying  to  dc- 
relop  Ml  TiatvTe,  but  merely  getting  leorh  out  of 

"  Exiremee  arecoanted  worst  of  alL" 

That  mass  of  animated  matter  seemed  more 
completely  the  servant  of  man  than  any  inani- 
mate. For  slaves  have  Xhoir  holidays ;  a 
heaven  is  conceded  to  them  (such  as  it  iB*)  ; 
but  to  the  horse,  none.  Now  and  for  ever,  he 
is  man's  slave.  ITtt  more  I  eonMidered,  the 
more  the  mart  teemed  alcin  to  thehoree.  only  hia 
will  leai  the  ttronger  of  the  tieo  ;  for  a  little 
further  on  1  saw  an  Irishman  shoveling  who 
evidently  wan  as  much  tamed  as  the  horse. 
He  had  stipulated  that  a  certain  amomit  of  his 
independence  be  recognised  ;  and  yet  he  was 
really  but  a  litUe  more  independent.  What  i$ 
a  harie  but  on  animal  that  hat  loet  ill  liberty  ; 
and  has  man  got  any  more  liberty  for  hiteing 
robbed  the  horie;  or  hat  hejuit  loHae  much  of 
hie  own,  and  become  more  like  the  hone  he  hui 
robbed  t  Is  not  the  other  end  of  the  bridle, 
too,  coiled  around  his  neck  f  Hence  stable- 
boys,  jockeys,  and  all  that  class  that  are  daily 
transported  by  fast  horses.  There  he  stood 
with  Lis  oblong,  square  figure  (his  tail  mostly 
sawed  off),  seen  against  the  water,  brtishing  off 
the  flies  with  his  stump  braced  back,  while  the 
man  was  filling  the  cart 
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'  I  r^ard  the  horse  is  ft  human  being  in  a 
humble  eUte  of  existence.  Virtue  is  not  left 
t4)  stand  alone.  He  who  pnctides  it  will  have 
neighbours.' 

Never,  pcrhapB,  were  the  claims  of  the 
horse,  and  indirectly  of  all  the  domestic 
animals,  more  powerfully  pot;  and  here  we 
kiavc  disclosed  to  ns  clearly  the  poiat  at 
which,  with  Thoreaa.  the  mystery  of  animal 
life  touched  that  of  man  and  raises  it  up  to 
nearly  equal  interest,  only,  however,  to  in- 
crease tenfold  the  meaning  and  wonder  of 
that  to  which  hi:*  was  allicoL 

Some  time  after  Thoreau's  return  from 
Walden  his  father  died,  and  then,  in  spite  of 
tlie  protest  he  had  made,  he  returned  to  the 
lead-pencil  making,  at  the  call  of  liuty,  de- 
voting himself  to  it  with>wonderful  assiduity. 
He  had  his  own  mill,  and  discovered  remark- 
able punctuality  and  pnidencc.  All  his 
spare  time  was  spent  in  following  up  his  own 
bent  in  excursions  here  and  there — the  most 
notable  of  which  was  perhaps  his  great  tonr 
to  Minnesota  uid  the  West,  in  1860,  when 
he  CKulted  in  finding  the  crab-apple,  and  in 
making  friends  with  the  Indians,  who  inte- 
rested nim  vastly.  In  Novemberof  1860 he 
took  a  severe  cold,  through  ecpoeing  himself 
while  counting  the  rings  on  trees,  and  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  lie  never 
got  over  the  shock,  thou<{h  he  lingered  till 
the  spring,  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  May,  1861. 

Thoreau  was  a  naturalist,  because  he  was 

Gimarily  a  poet — and  hence  the  fitness  of 
r.  Channing'a  title  '  Poet- Naturalist'  He 
held  things  by  inner  affinities,  rather  than 
by  hard  classlficatjotis.  Instincts  and  habits 
were  ever  of  more  account  with  him  than  the 
mere  organs  and  functions,  whose  expressions 
he  held  that  tbeso  were,  and  nothing  more. 
Yet  he  was  observant  of  these  also,  and  was 
seldom  out  in  a  matter  of  fact  or  calculation. 
Correctness  in  details,  surprising  padence, 
and  a  will  that  nothing  could  defeat  or  em- 
barrass, held  in  closest  union  nith  fine  imagi- 
nation, without  sense  of  contradiction — this 
was  his  first  characteristic.  His  grand  quali- 
ty was  sympathy.  He  came  to  everything 
with  the  poet's  feeling,  the  poet's  heart,  the 
poet's  eye,  To  observe  was  his  joy.  What 
pictures  he  can  draw  of  wholly  uninteresting 
places  and  things  I  What  loving  raptnre  ho 
falls  into  over  uie  commonest  appearances  ! 
What  new  metaphors  he  finds  lurking  in 
ordinary  sylvan  occurrences  I  The  common 
ongoings  of  nature  were  to  him  a  mighty 
parable,  and  he  set  some  part  of  it  to  ade- 

3uate  music,  to  which  we  may  list«n  with 
elight  and  leam  wisdom.  And  as  he 
brought  sympathy  with  him  towards  every 
persun  he  met  and  every  object  he  eismised, 


so  he  demanded  it  in  those  he  encountered, 
though  he  had  an  utter  horror  of  false  pro- 
fessions of  it.  Therefore,  like  a  Scotchman 
in  this,  he  was  prone  to  hide  it  under 
bnisquene^s  till  you  kneta  him.  ^ut,  as 
flowers  expand  in  the  sun,  his  soul  expanded 
in  the  glow  of  innocent  delights,  till  even  his 
senses  seemed  transfigured  and  benimantly 
endowed  with  special  sensibilities  and  attrac- 
tions. He  was  fond  of  children,  and  had 
unusual  tact  with  them,  as  every  one  who 
ever  attended  any  of  his  parties  attest 
'  Hermit  and  stoic  as  he  was,'  says  Emerson, 
'  he  was  really  fond  of  sympathy,  and  threw 
himself  heartily  and  childlike  into  the  com- 
pany of  young  people  whom  he  loved,  and 
whom  he  delighted  to  entertain,  as  he  only 
could,  with  the  varied  and  endless  anecdotes 
of  bis  experience  in  field  and  river.  And  he 
was  always  ready  to  lead  a  huckleberry  party 
or  a  search  for  chestnuts  and  grapes.'  Yet 
he  is  always  wonderfully  self -restrained  and 
self-respecting.  He  makes  a  poem  out  of 
tJie  most  ordinary  object,  event,  or  incident ; 
but  be  will  be  the  last  to  celebrate  it  as  such ; 
and,  while  some  men  seek  a  climax,  he  de- 
spised rhetoric  and  all  conscious  aims  at 
effect.  This  passage  on  telegraph  posts  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  finest  vein, 
showing  bis  keen  interest  in  all  that  concern- 
ed human  progress: — 

'  What  a  recipe  for  preservinf;  wood,  to  fill  ita 
pores  with  music  1  How-  this  wild  tree  from 
the  forest,  stripped  of  Its  bark  and  set  up  hcre^ 
rejoices  to  transmit  this  music.  When  no 
melody  proceeds  from  the  wire,  t  hear  the  bum 
within  the  entrails  of  the  wood,  the  oracular 
tree,  rejoicing  accuihuUting  the  prophetic  fury. 
The  resounding  wood, — how  much  the  ancients 
would  have  made  of  it  I  To  have  had  a  harp 
on  so  great  a  scale,  girdling  the  very  earth,  and 
played  on  by  the  win^s  of  every  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  that  harp  were  (so  to  speak)  the 
manifest  blessing  of  heaven  on  a  work  of  man's. 
Shall  we  not  now  add  a  tenth  Muse  to  those 
immortal  Nino,  and  consider  that  this  invention 
was  most  divinely  honoured  and  distinguished, 
upon  which  the  Huse  has  thus  condescended 
to  smile, — this  magic  medium  of  communication 
to  mankind  T  To  read  that  the  ancients 
stretched  a  wire  round  the  earth,  attaching  it 
to  trees  of  the  forest,  on  which  they  sent  mes- 
sagoa  by  one  named  Eloctridty,  father  of  Light- 
ning and  Magnetism,  swifter  far  than  Mercury, 
t—thc  stern  commands  of  war  and  news  of 
peace ;  and  that  the  winds  caused  this  wire  to 
vibrate  so  that  It  emitted  barp-Iike  and  jf!o1ian 
music  in  all  the  lands  throi^h  which  it  passed, 
as  if  to  express  Ihe  satisfaction  of  God  in  the 
invention  I  And  this  is  fact,  and  yet  we  have 
attributed  the  instrument  to  no  Qod.  I  hear 
the  sound  of  the  wood  working  terribly  within. 
When  I  put  my  ear  to  it,  anon  it  swells  into  a 
clear  tone,  which  seems  to  concentrate  in  the 
core  of  the  tree,  for  all  the  sound  seems  to  pn>- 
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ceed  ftwn  the  wood.  It  is  as  if  jou  had  enter- 
ed fiOine  world-CAthedral,  resounding  to  some 
vast  organ.  The  flbres  of  &]1  things  have  their 
tension  and  are  stnined  like  the  strings  of  a 
l)'re.  I  feel  the  very  ground  tremble  underneath 
mv  feet  as  I  stand  near  the  post.  The  wire 
Titrates  with  great  force  as  if  it  would  strain 
and  rend  the  wood.  What  an  awful  and  fate- 
ful music  it  must  be  to  the  worms  in  the  wood. 
No  better  vermifuge  were  needed.  As  the 
wood  of  an  old  Cremona,  its  every  fibre,  per- 
diance.  harmoniously  tempered,  and  educated 
to  resound  melodj,  has  brought  a  great  price; 
BO,  methinks,  these  telegraph  posts  should  bear 
a  great  price  with  musical -in  strum  eat  makers. 
It  is  prepared  to  be  the  material  of  harps  for 
ages  to  come ;  tu  it  leere,  pvt  a-m>ah. 


And  again  : — 

*  As  the  woodchuck  dines  chiefly  on  crickets, 
he  will  not  be  at  much  exMnse  in  seats  for  his 
winter- quarters.  Since  the  anatomical  discove- 
ry that  the  thymoid  gland,  whoso  use  in  man 
is  nihil,  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  diges- 
tion during  the  hibernating  jollifications  of  the 
woodchuck,  wo  sympathize  less  at  the  retreat. 
Darwin,  who  hibernates  in  science,  cannot  yet 
have  heard  of  this  use  of  the  above  gland,  or 
he  vrould  have  derived  the  human  race  from 
our  woodchuck,  instead  of  landing  bin  flat  on 
the  Siraltidm,  or  monkey.' 

As  a  piece  of  elcviited  noble  description, 
with  lights  of  true  poetry  transfusing  it,  no- 
thing could  be  finer  than  thb  description  of 
a.  snow-fall  :— 

'  Did  you  ever  admire  the  steady,  silent, 
windless  fall  of  the  snow,  in  some  lead-coloured 
sky.  silent  save  the  little  ticking  of  the  flakes 
as  they  touched  the  twigs  ?  It  h  chased  silver, 
moulded  over  the  pines  and  oak  leaves.  Soft 
shades  hang  like  curtains  along  the  closely- 
dmped  wood-paths.  Frozen  apples  become 
little  cider-vats.  The  old,  crooked  apple-trees, 
frozen  stiff  in  the  pale,  ahivering  sunlight,  that 
appears  to  be  dying  of  consumption,  gleam 
forth  like  the  heroes  of  one  of  Danto's  cold 
hells ;  we  would  mind  any  change  in  the  mer- 
cury of  the  dream.  The  snow  crunches  under 
the  feet ;  the  chopper's  axa  rings  funereally 
through  the  tragic  air.  At  early  room  the 
frost  on  button-bushes  and  willows  was  silvery, 
and  every  stem  and  minutest  twig  and  filamen- 
tary weed  came  up  a  silver  thing,  while  the 
cott^^  smoke  rose  salmon-coloured  into  that 
oblique  day.  At  the  base  of  ditches  were 
shooting  crystals,  like  the  blades  of  an  ivory- 
handled  penknife,  and  rosettes  and  favours 
fretted  of  silver  on  the  flat  ice.  The  little  cas- 
cades in  the  brook  were  ornamented  with  trans- 
parent shields,  and  long  candelahrums  and 
cpermaceti-coloured  fools'  caps  and  plated  jellies 
and  white  globes,  with  the  black  water  whirling 
along  transparently  underneath.  The  sun 
comes  out,  and  all  at  aglance,  rubies,  sapphires, 
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diamonds,  and  emeraldA-start  into  intense  life 
on  the  angles  of  the  snow  crystals.' 

Witli  Thoreau,  in  one  word,  everythina;  is 
seen  in  relation  to  human  BCntiment  and  fit- 
ness. He  is  a  reconciler.  His  great  aim  ia 
to  recommend  Nature  to  Man — to  prove  her 
worthy  of  the  recomjnendation,  and  so  in- 
duce and  enhance  the  idea  of  individuality 
— which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  masses  ana 
mighty  generalities,  she  everywhere  f^thful- 
ly  celebrates.  Thoreau  went  to  Nature  an 
individualist,  and  came  back  the  prophet  of 
society,  as  truly  reconstructed,  with  liberty 
as  its  groundwork — bnt  liberty  which  would 
give  no  quarter  to  licence  of  any  kind. 
Sobriety,  severity,  and  self-respect,  founda- 
tion of  all  true  sociality,  are  bis  motto.  He 
himself  saya : — 

'  I  think  I  lore  society  as  mudi  as  most,  and 
am  ready  enough  to  fasten  myself  like  a  blood- 
sucker for  the  time  to  any  full-blooded  man 
that  comes  in  my  way.  /  am  naturally  no 
hermit,  but  might  possibly  sit  out  the  sturdiest 
frequenter  of  the  bar-room  if  my  buslnetis 
called  me  thither.' 

It  was  quite  conmstent  with  this  that  he 
should  hate  elavery — should  speak  nobly 
and  uficeadngly  for  the  vaUant  John  Brown, 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  His  heart  beat  tnie  for 
human  rights,  though  he  vras  wont  to  apeak 
depreciatingly  of  professed  philanthropists, 
who  were  apt  to  ignore  brpad  distinctions 
where  he  maintained  them — distinctions, 
too,  which  he  held  were  essential  to  be  re- 
cognised in  view  at  once  of  social  well-being 
and  true  individuality.  In  fact  Thoreau 
was  a  man  of  high  and  ready  public  spirit, 
though  he  declined  to  bo  interested  iu  the 

EettT  machinery  of  forced  and  over-beated 
ical  politics,  just  as  Emerson  tells  us  that 
he  listened  impatiently  to  news  or  bon-mot» 
gleaned  from  London  circles ;  and  that 
though  he  tried  to  be  civil,  these  anecdotes 
fatigued  him.  Wrapt  up  with  his  apparent 
disregard  of  ol^ancies,  he  had  with  oira  a 
marked  air  of  elegance  which  could  consist 
without  accessories.  '  lie  was  short  of  sta- 
ture, firmly  built,  of  light  complexion,  se- 
rious blue  eyes .  (right  well  opened),  and  a 
grave  aspect^'  So  says  Emerson,  and  the 
portrait  given  at  the  opening  of  the  *  Excur- 
sions' justifies  the  words.  The  expression  is 
at  once  so  shrewd,  so  spiritual — the  Yankee 
traits  really  there,  yet  refined  away  in  ear- 
nest thought  and  wise  foresight.  1'he  eyes 
so  soft  and  thoughtful,  yet  so  wondiou-sly 
penetrating,  so  expressive  of  sharp  mother- 
wit  and  kindliness  and  generosity  without 
stint ;  the  nose  so  full,  yet  so  senutive  in 
the  nostril ;  the  mouth  so  expressive  of  reso- 
lution and  self-respecting  calmness ;  and  the 
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forehead  a  round,  risiog  arcb,  bespeakbg 
fervid  imaginatioD.  Such  waa  Thoreau — 
one  of  tbe  most  vigorous,  iodcpendent,  and 
true-hearted  of  Americans,  who  vould  easi- 
ly have  been  turned  into  a  martyr,  notwitb- 
standing  that  he  held  so  lightly  by  formulas. 
His  cutting  brusqueness,  of  which  even  his 
dearest  friends  sometimea  made  mention, 
arose  out  of  the  seriousness  and  severity  of 
his  nature,  which  abhorred  all  triviality  and 
vain  conversation,  and  which,  combined 
with  such  keen  ima^  nation  and  fiery  hatred 
of  wrong  as  characterized  him,  is  always  a 
miun  ingredient  in  heroism.  What  could 
ba  finer  than  his  own  account  of  himself, 
when  he  was  east  into  the  Slate  prison,  be- 
cause of  that  quarrel  over  the  taxes,  which 
he  would  not  pay  : — 

'  '  I  saw  that  if  there  was  a  stone  wall  be- 
tween me  and  my  townsmen,  there  was  a  still 
more  difficult  one  to  climb  or  break  through 
before  they  could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I  was.  1 
did  not  for  a  moment  feel  confined,  and  the 
walls  seemed  a  great  wasle  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar. 1  felt  aa  if  I  alone  of  all  my  townsmen 
had  paid  my  tax.  They  plainly  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  me,  but  behaved  like  persons  who 
are  underbred.  In  every  threat  and  in  every 
compliment  there  wss  a  blunder,  for  they 
thought  that  my  chief  desire  was  to  stand  on 
the  other  side  of  that  stone  wall.  I  could  not 
but  smile  to  see  how  industriously  they  locked 
the  door  on  my  meditations,  which  followed 
them  out  again  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
the;/  were  really  all  that  was  dangerous.  As 
they  could  not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to 
punish  my  body  ;  just  as  hoys,  if  they  cannot 
come  at  any  person  at  whom  tliey  have  a 
grudge,  will  abuse  his  d<^.' 

Never  was  the  Puritan  idea  of  freedom  of 
soul  better  illustrated — unless  perhaps  by 
John  Bunyan,  in  Bedford  Jail.  Thoreau, 
on  a  point  of  right,  would  have  fought,  and 
borne  all  indignity.  In  this  case  his  frieuds 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  he  went  free. 

Probably  it  was  this  quality  of  sclf-sufii- 
cicnce,  associated  as  it  was  with  such  won- 
derful clearness  of  aim  and  skill  in  finding 
easy  means  to  att^n  the  end  in  view,  which 
made  Mr.  Emerson  signalize  his  practical 
ability  in  this  regretful  strain : — 

'  With  his  energy  and  practical  ability  he 
seemed  born  for  a  great  enterprise  and  for 
command ;  and  I  so  much  r^ret  the  loss  of  his 
rare  powers  of  action  that  I  cannot  help  count- 
ing it  a  fault  in  him  that  he  had  no  ambition. 
Wanting  this,  instead  of  engineering  for  all 
America,  he  was  the  captain  of  a  huckleberry 
party.  Pounding  beans  is  good  to  the  end  of 
pounding  empires  one  of  these  days ;  but  if  at 
the  end  of  the  years  it  is  still  only  beans  1  .  . .' 


Jan. 


Of  fine  sayings  bis  books  are  full.  No 
more  dainty  fancy,  or  power  of  exactly 
preaenling  the  imago  of  what  lay  in  his 
own  mind,  has  any  recent  writer  possessed 
in  greater  measure.  And  a  sudden  humour, 
like  summer  lightning,  plays  over  his  pages. 
We  conid  easily  fill  many  pages  ;  let  these 
few  sentences  suffice : — 

*  The  keeping  of  bees  is  like  the  directing  of 
sunbeams.'    (•  Paradise  [to  be]  Regained.') 

*  I  say  beware  of  all  enterprises  that  require 
new  clothes,  and  not  rather  a  new  wearer  of 
clothes.' 

*  You  must  have  stout  legs  to  get  noticed  at 

all  by  Carlyle He  indicates  a  depth 

which  he  neglects  to  fathom.' 

In  the  essay  on  walking,  he  says : — 

'  We  are  but  faint  hearted  crusaders ;  even 
the  walkers  nowaday  undertake  no  persever- 
ing world's-end  enterprises.  Our  expeditions 
are  but  tours,  and  come  round  again  at  evening 
to  the  old  hearth-side  from  which  we  set  out. 
Katr  of  the  walk  is  but  retracing  our  steps. 
We  should  go  forth  on  the  shortest  walks,  per- 
chance, in  the  spirit  of  stirring  adventure, 
never  to  return, — prepared  to  send  back  our 
embalmed  hearts  only  us  relics  to  our  desolate 
kingdoms.  ....  If  you  have  paid  yoyr  debts 
and  made  your  will,  and  settled  all  your 
affairs,  and  are  a  free  man,  then  you  are  ready 
for  a  walk.' 

And  in  his  poems  there  is  often  a  rarity 
and  chastity  of  expression,  and  a  quality 
snch  aa  we  seldom  meet  with,  as  these  few 
specimens  will  show  : — 


'The  golden-rod  and  aster  stain  the  scene 
With  hue  of  earth  and  sky.' 

The  gossamer  motionless  hung  from  the  spray, 
Where  the  weight  of  the  dewdrops  bad  torn  it 

And  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  that  whisper  could 

Aloft  on  his  wheel,  as  tho'  borne  on  the  wing. 
When  the  yellow-bird  severed  it,  dipping  serosa 
Its  soft  plumes  unruffled  fell  down  on  the  moss.' 

'  The  last  butterfly 
Like  a  wing'd  riolct  floating  in  tlie  meek 
Pink-coloured  sunshine,  sinks  his  velvet  feet. 
Within  the  pillared  mulleins'  delicate  down.' 

We  take  leave  of  Thoreau  with  lingering 
regret,  conscious  that  to  have  unfolded  his 
character  and  aims  fully  would  havo  re- 
quired an  abler  pen  than  onrs,  and  also  far 
larger  space  than  is  allotted  to  us.     Ills  cha- 
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ractor  was  like  those  eeasidc  flowera  which 
nnell  the  sweeter  and  grow  the  purer  in 
that  they  are  toached  by  the  rongb  sea-salt 


Abt.    IX.  —  Aulobioffrapki/.        By    John 
Stdart  Mill.     London  :  Long^nans  and 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London  on 
the  25lh  of  May,  1806.  lie  entered  thu 
world  at  n  stirring  time.  England  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  conflict  with  Napoleon. 
The  countrv  had  just  lost  two  of  her  great- 
est men.  Nelson  had  fallen  at  Trafalgar. 
The  voice  of  Titt  was  no  longer  heard  in 
the  meeting  of  the  senate,  tn  the  council 
chamber  of  the  king  ;  and  yet  the  fight  was 
growing  more  deadly,  and  the  time  more 
critical.  The  excitement  of  home  affairs 
gathered  round  the  eflorts  of  the  aboUtionists 
to  destroy  for  ever  the  traffic  in  slaves.  How 
little  the  worid  thought  that  the  infant  child 
of  a  then  unknown  Scotch  adventurer  would 
have  so  much  to  say  to  which  England  woold 
give  good  heed,  alike  on  behalf  of  the  Ite- 
public  which  men  were  hating,  and  the  liber- 
ty against  which  they  fought, 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mill,  the 
wctl-known  Indian  historian,  and  the  author 
of  the  '  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.' 
Born  north  of  the  Tweed,  James  Mill,  like 
80  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  give 
signs  of  remarkable  power,  was  intended  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
son  informs  us  that  he  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  tbat  he 
had  '  exercised  his  gifts.'  But  as  the  youth- 
ful licentiate  early  made  the  discovery  that 
all  religion  was  an  intellectual  hluTidcr,  and 
that  God  himself  was  a  moral  absurdity,  not 
to  say  a  serious  mischief,  it  was  clear  that 
he  could  not  pursue  the  course  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  in  the  Scotch  Kirk.  He  be- 
came a  private  tutor  for  some  years,  and 
then  passing  southward,  as  under  all  circum- 
stances, national  and  individual,  was  very 
natural,  found  his  resting-place  in  London, 
and  his  living  in  writing  for  the  press. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  found  in  the 
history  of  the  two  Mills  arc  very  entertain- 
ing. For  philosophers,  they  certainly  pre- 
sent lives  of  strangely  unphilosophic  incon- 
sistency. It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
patent  want  of  harmony  between  doctrines 
and  hfe  which  in'  several  instances  is  indi- 
cated by  the  autobiography,  did  not  lead  the 
acute  mind  of  the  writer  either  to  question 
the  theory  or  to  reform  the  life.     Mr.  James 
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Mill  '  married  and  had  a  large  family.' 
What  vials  of  wrath  liave  not  been  outpour- 
ed upon  the  stupid  people  who  commit  snch 
sins  against  the  laws  of  human  life  by  the 
masters  and  disciples  in  the  school  of  (he 
Mills.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  sign- 
post which  points,  but  goes  not,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  sj^e  as  well  as  of  the  preacher.  It  is 
not  every  wicked  transgressor  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  political  economy  who  finds  a  pro- 
vidence BO  tender  and  so  heneficent  as  the 
once  flourishing  East  India  Company.. 

James  Mill  was  a  man  of  remarkable  na- 
tural power,  and  altogether  wonderful  ener- 
gy. Tlie  son  is  betrayed  into  adjectives  un- 
usual in  his  style  when  he  describes  his 
father's  devotion  to  work.  To  his  honour 
let  it  be  recorded  that  though  '  he  broke  the 
law  of  Malthus,'  he  supported  his  family 
without  ever  incurring  debt.  After  all,  per- 
haps the  real  sin  is  not  the  formation  of 
those  pressing  tics  and  multitudinous  claims, 
but  the  self-indulgence  and  sloth  which  neg- 
lect the  provision  which  every  man  ought  to 
make  for  his  own  household.  The  '  Super- 
stitions of  the  Nursery,'  spite  of  the  denun- 
ciations of  James  Mill,  may  still  be  the  tnic 
law  of  human  life.  The  vagaries  of  the 
economist  are  only  the  precepts  of  a  truer 
morality  taken  with  a  twist. 

The  usual  clearness  of  Mr.  Mill's  style  ia 
lost  when  he  speaks  of  his  father's  honesty 
of  conviction,  and  its  strong  expression  as 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  his  posilion.  His 

'  It  would  have  been  no  small  thing  had  he 
done  no  more  than  support  himself  and  liis 
family  during  so  many  jears  without  ever 
being  in  debt  or  any  pecuniary  difficulty, 
holding  as  be  did  opinions  both  in  politics 
and  in  reli^on,which  were  more  odious  to  all 
persons  of  influence,  and  to  the  common  mn 
of  prosperous  Englishmen  in  that  generation, 
than  eithorbefore  or  since;  and  being  not  only 
a  man  whom  nothing  would  have  induced  to 
write  against  his  convictions,  hut  one  who  in- 
variably threw  into  everything  he  wrote  as 
much  of  his  convictions  at  ha  thought  tht  «>- 
cum»tancet  tcould  i/t  any  way  permit.' 

Tlie  line  we  have  italicised  certainly  dis- 
plays caution  worthy  of  a  son  of  one  who 
was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  Scot;  and 
we  find  a  little  farther  on  that  'in 
giving '  his  son  '  an  opinion '  (upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion)  '  contrary  to  that  of  the 
world,'  the  '  father  thought  it  neeesary  to 
give  it  as  one  which  could  not  prudently  be 
avowed.' 

It  is  clear,  then,  tbat  with  all  his  convic- 
tion, the  elder  Mill  had  not  the  course  of 
his  convictions;  and  even  if  he  had,  'the 
persons  of  influence'  to  whom  his  views 
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were  so  odiouH  were  found  quite  ready  to 
reward  liis  undoubted  power  and^iudustry 
with  a  very  comfortable  post  in  tlie  India 
House,  securing  for  bimsclf  and  for  Ills  son 
nfter  him  that  hnppy  combination  of  good 
pay  and  easy  work,  which  has  always  ena- 
bled the  destructive  philosophy  to  ride  a  tilt 
dgainat  every  arrangement  of  society  with 
the  pleasant  conviction,  should  the  attack  be 
auceessful,  that  revolutions,  in  this  coun- 
try at  all  events,  arc  reforms,  and  that  Eng- 
lish reforms  always  generously  regard  and 
indemnify  all  vested  interests.  We  arc 
quite  ready  to  recognise  and  admire  the  he- 
roism of  unbelief,  but  we  could  find  many 
pictures  of  conscientious  fidelity  to  convic- 
tions in  lowly  parsonage  and  impoverished 
manse  wLich  would  outvie  in  the  character 
of  courage  and  truthfulness  the  negative 
opinions  of  philosophers  who,  on  the  whole, 
have  found  even  atheistic  philosophy  no  bad 
trade. 

James  Mill  appears  to  have  early  discover- 
ed the  intellectual  capabilities  of  his  eldest 
son.  He  determined  at  once  upon  a  course 
tif  rigorous  mental  discipline.  Perhaps  he 
looked  forward  to  the  education  of  one  who 
should  be  the  interpreter  of  his  opinions  to 
the  coming  generation,  for  the  ex-licentiate 
of  the  Scotch  Church  never  lost  the  sense  of 
a  mission  such  as  burns  in  the  bosom  of  the 
preacher.  James  Mill  was  an  apostle  as 
well  as  a  thinker,  and  he  resolved  that  bis 
son  should  be  an  apostle  likewise,  but  with 
a  training  free  from  the  old  superstitions 
which  had  gathered  about  his  own  youth. 
Tlie  ago  was  rolling  into  the  domain  of 
mind.  Pure  intellect  was  to  govern,  to  re- 
generate. Logic  and  the  pnnciples  of  a 
moral  arithmetic  should  dominate  the  new 
era.  If  it  were  possible,  his  son  should  be 
the  king  in  this  new  world,  another  Messiah 
for  the  ago  of  Eeaion. 

Here  commences  one  of  the  saddest  sto- 
ries which  literature  contains — the  education 
of  the  mind  of  John  Stuart  Mill  by  his 
father.  Wo  turn  eagerly  and  aeek  for  a 
word  that  indicates  affection,  tehdemess,  the 
culture  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  the  deeper 
instincts  of  the  soul.  We  seek  for  reference 
to  a  mother's  almighty  grace  of  love,  to  the 
general  play  of  home  fancies,  the  intercourse 
of  brother,  slater,  friend.  Not  a  word.  The 
sacred  name  of  mother  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  book,'and  had  theautobiographernot 
told  us  that  ho  was  the  eldest  son  in  a  large 
family,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  bom,  and  bo 
deeply  did  the  father  feel  his  Dnutterablc 
loss,  that  the  name  was  enshrined  in  a 
sacred  silence.  Brothers  and  sisters,  indeed, 
are  mentioned,  bat  only  as  unwilling  pupils 
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of  the  little  p 
cared  little  a 
to  give  them  under  his  father's  eye.  That 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  man  of  tenderest 
feeling  and  most  exquisite  sympathies,  no 
one  who  knew  him,  even  in  the  far-off  dis- 
tance of  his  works,  can  for  a  moment  doubt. 
But  that  be  preserved  a  heart  at  all,  after 
the  tr^ning  which  his  father  gave  him,  is 
only  more  convincing  proof  of  the  natural 
sweetness  and  moral  beauty  of  the  man.  In- 
deed, had  wii  not  his  own  word  tor  it,  we 
should  strongly  doubt  alike  the  multitudi- 
nousneas  of  the  studies  and  the  inhumanity 
of  the  teacher.  Not  that  James  Mill  was 
cruel  and  harsh.  lie  was  simply  unlovely. 
The  picture  drawn  by  his  son  apparently, 
indeed,  quite  unconscious  of  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  in  the  reader's  estimate 
of  his  father,  is  that  of  a  teaching  machine 
— grinding,  driving,  planing,  trimming,  and 
at  last  turning  out  a  keen,  sharp,  polished 
instrument,  as  nmch  a  distortion  of  what  the 
real  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  become 
under  a  generons,  human  education,  as  if  ho 
had  been  allowed  to  nin  wild  in  the  green 
lanes  of  Newington,  or  consort  with  the  silli- 
est boys  in  the  grammar  achools  of  the  city. 

At  the  age  of  three  Mr.  Mill  was  learning 
Greek.  By  the  time  he  was  seven  he  hod 
read  as  much  as  many  a  graduate  has  gone 
through  when  he  has  taken  his  degree.  At 
twelve  ho  had  mastered  the  best  known  wri- 
ters in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  could  boast  an 
acquaintance  with  those  authors  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  scholar  who  made  pre- 
tensions to  extensive  classical  attainments. 
Besides  these,  he  gives  a  long  list  of  English 
works.  Most  of  this  was  accomplished  at 
his  father's  study  table,  while  the  'History 
of  British  India'  was  being  composed,  or  in 
walks  along  the  green  lanes  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  which  were  agreeably  enlivened  by 
the  small  student's  discourses  <m  what  he 
had  learned  the  day  before,  while  the  more 
laborious  hours  were  diversified  by  excur- 
sions into  Roman  history,  and  practice  in  the 
composition  of  English  verse. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  pursue  the  story 
of  this  remarkable,  probably  unique  educa- 
tion, or  rather  instruction  and  rigorous  dis- 
cipline, into  all  its  parts,  and  along  its  entire 
course.  At  the  age  of  twelve  (we  arc  thankful 
the  little  urchin  was  allowed  even  that  mercy) 
he  commenced  the  study  of  logic,  and  was 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  fonns  and  exercises 
of  the  schools ;  his  Latin  and  Greek  were 
kept  up  by  the  constant  perusal  of  authors 
in  those  languages ;  sttcntion  was  paid  to 
elocution  and  composition ;  and  special 
streaa  is  laid  upon  the  admirable  results 
which  flowed  from  the  peruaal  of  the  '  His- 
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tory  of  India,'  wbich  was  'published  in  tito 
year  1818.  Its  historic  worth,  it8  powerful 
argnmcntation,  its  fine  treatment  of  political 
and  social  questions,  all  combined  to  render 
it  very  induenttal  in  the  discipline  of  Mill's 
youthful  powers  and  the  formation  of  his 
opinions.  Too  much  stress  seems  to  be 
placed  npon  the  very  plain-epoken  character 
of  tbn  work  as  prf<judicial  to  the  interest  of 
the  author.  It  is  certain  thut  in  the  year 
following  its  publtuation  the  elder  Mill  was 
chosen  one  of  the  assistants  of  tlie  exami- 
ners of  Indian  correspondence.  If  the  work 
is  of  so  stringent  and  severe  a  complexion, 
it  is  clear  that  the  East  India  directors  were 
influenced  in  their  choice  only  by  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  candidate,  and  in  this  case  the 
implication  is  not  just  that  English  officials 
are  unwilling  to  hear  and  stern  to  avenge 
any  criticism  upon  their  conduct  and  aims. 
But  one  of  the  defects  of  Mill'd  character,  as 
brought  out  in  the  autobiography,  and  pro- 
bably prodnced  by  the  education  nhich  his 
father  gave  him,  was  &  somewhat  petulant 
impatience  with  the  nMnners  of  his  nation, 
and  a  certainly  unjusi  depreciation  of  the 
worth  and  wholesomeness  of  Eni^Iish 
thought  and  society.  His  lessons  bad  been 
learned  in  a  school  which,  indeed,  disciplin- 
ed the  mind  and  evolved  theories  most  in- 
dustricusly,  but  did  little  or  nothing  to  teach 
Lim  what  hix  fellow-men  were,  and  how 
they  felt,  and  -ytbt^i  they  required.  Tlie 
East  India  Company's  office,  and  the  work 
of  writing  despatches,  were  in  after  life  not 
much  better  preparation  for  one  who  wished 
to  be  a  critic,  and  reformer  of  English  cus- 
toms and  institutions. 

When  Mill  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  year's  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent.  A  visit  to  Ben- 
tham's  brother  at  Pompignan  introduced 
liim  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  South  of 
Pmnco  and  the  Pyrenees.  This  aided  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  oisthetic  side  of  his  nature, 
wliile,  during  this  stay  of  a  twelve-month,  he 
was  enabled  to  master  tlie  language,  and 
read  much  of  French  literature.  lie  attend- 
ed lectures  on  science,  metaphysics,  and 
logic,  and  studied  the  higher  mathematics. 
But  according  to  his  own  estimate,  the 
.  greatest  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
this  episode  was  having  breathed  the  free 
and  genial  atmosphere  of  Continental  life. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Englishmeii 
of  the  last  generation  was  Jeremy  Bentham. 
A  precocious  child,  he  belied  the  usual  law 
of  such  childhoods  by  growing  into  a  still 
more  wonderful  man.  At  seven  years  of  ^c 
the  principle  of  utility  dawned  upon  his  mind 
when  reading  Telemacbus.  For  twenty- 
three  years  he  was  engaged  in  forming  opi- 
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nions,  with  this  great  ruling  principle  as  t)>e 
centre  around  which  all  might  cluster.  The 
remaining  fiftv  be  spent  in  promulgating  this 
doctrine,  in  reforming  all  institutions,  in  ma- 
nufacturing codes  and  constitutions  for  any 
people  who  were  in  want  of  such  useful  arti- 
cles of  life,  and  in  gathering  about  him  a 
party  or  a  sect  who  disbelieved  in  everybody 
but  themselves  and  Bentham,  and  were 
sworn  to  apply  Benthamism  to  all  social  and 
national  problems.  Bentham's  father  would 
have  made  him  a  lawyer.  Bentham's  disci- 
ples have  almost  made  him  a  god.  Spite  of 
the  queer  English  which  he  wrote,  the 
almost  buffoonery  in  which  he  sometimes 
indulged,  the  eicessivo  conceit  of  the  teach- 
er and  the  abject  submission  of  the  taught, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Jeremy 
Bentham  has  exercised  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  thought  of  this  generation, 
especially  in  quickening  action  in  relation  to 
great  moral  and  legislative  reforms. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Bentham's  English 
disciples  was  Mr.  James  Mill.  Tliey  were 
very  friendly,  and  in  this  intercourse  the 
younger  Mill  largely  shared.  Tlie  reading 
of  the  *  Traits  de  Legislation  '  was  an  epoch 
in  his  life,  as  it  has  been  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  many  a  student  of  that  notewor- 
thy book,  '  The  greatest  happiness '  princi- 
ple had  already  become  the  standard  by 
which  the  clever  youth  was  taught  to  test 
all  things.  The  freedom  from  sentiment, 
'  law  of  nature,'  '  right  reason,' '  moral  sense.' 
wiiioh  hod  been  partially  given  by  the  teach- 
ing of  his  father,  was  more  completely  at- 
tained in  the  influences  of  Bentham  andhiii 
writings.  In  the  estimation  of  Mill  their 
destructive  force  was  a  deluge,  so  far  as  all 
former  moralities  were  concerned.  Tliejr 
constructive  power  was  the  ark  which  was 
to  save  him  and  all  other  philosophic  beings 
who  might  serve  to  rauitiplv  and  replenish 
the  coming  new  order.  Classification  was 
now  appli^  to  the  most  complex  forms  of 
moral  worth  or  delinquency.  There  was 
opened  a  wide  prospect  not  only  of  intellec- 
tual achievement  but  also  of  practical  good. 
The  young  Bcnthamist  was  an  enthusiast  in 
the  hope  that  general  utility  vould  be  the 
magic  power  to  convert  the  world,  to  cast 
out  the  evil  spirits,  and  to  bring  in  the  new 
and  glorious  time.  lie  was  already  a  man, 
or  rather  boy  of  learned  acquirements,  many 
theories,  much  speculation.  Tlie  structure 
of  his  mental  being  had  been  most  rapidly 
and  most  completely  raised,  and  it  only 
needed  Bentham's  maxim  clearly  appre- 
hended and  fully  accepted  to  be  the  '  key- 
stone' of  the  arch  '  which  held  logethor  the 
detached  and  fr^mentary  component  parts 
of  his  knowledge  and  beliefs.'     It  was  more 
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than  an  opinion — it  became  s  creed.  It 
Riigbt  have  received  the  high  Hounding 
name  of  a  pliilosophy.     Mill  himself  calls  it 
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the  word,  that  is  ti>  say,  it  wasaprincipleto 
inculcate  and  diffuse  which  a  whole  life 
might  be  well  spent. 

Mill  waa  especially  influenced  at  this  time 
by  a  work  published  under  the  name  of 
Philip  Beauchamp,  called  '  Analysis  of  the 
Infliienee  of  Natural  Keli^on  on  the  Tempo- 
ral Happiness  of  Maokind.'  Tliis  book  was 
an  examination  of  religious  belief  in  the 
light  of  the  newly-found  prijieipla  of  utility. 
It  did  not  treat  of  any  special  revelation, 
hut  had  simply  to  deal  with  the  smallest 
fragment  of  faith  which  might  still  linger  in 
the  mind  of  a  natural  deist.  Mill  does  not 
explicitly  state  the  effect  of  the  work  upon 
him,  but  apparently  it  must  have  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  that  absolute  unreligious 
state  of  mind  which  his  father  had  taken 
sueh  pains  to  cultivate.  It  is  indeed  a 
Htriking  picture.  The  lad  of  sixteen,  who 
has  almost  exhausted  the  stores  of  learning, 
who  is  perfectly  practised  in  analysis  and 
thought,  irho  has  found  a  philosophy  which 
brings  all  his  opinions  and  beliefs  into  a 
well-rounded  sphere,  and  has  finally  decided 
to  do  without  any  religion,  to  live  altogether 
without  a  faith ! 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
most  familiar  at  this  period  of  his  life  two 
deserve  special  and  prominent  regard,  the 
one  from  his  world-wide  fame  and  jiislly- 
eamed  renown,  the  other  from  the  profound 
and  far-reaching  influence  which  he  has  exert- 
ed. The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  George  Grotc. 
He  waa  the  son  of  a  London  banker,  who  did 
all  iu  liis  power  to  bind  liiin  to  the  monoto- 
nous and  unphilosophic  tasks  of  the  bank 
house  counter.  Though  he  ably  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  oflice,  Mr.  fcrote  never 
ceased  the  studies  which  had  commenced  in 
the  Charterhouse,  and  which  at  length  plac- 
ed him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  English  his- 
torians. He  had  been  introduced  to  James 
Mill  by  Ricardo,  and  was  at  once  entranced 
by  the  nhilosoplier's  splendid  powers.  He 
enrolled  himself  almost  immediately  as  one 
of  James  Mill's  ardent  admirers  and  disci- 
ples. Quite  alive  to  the  faults  of  manner 
and  spirit  which  detracted  from  the  perfect- 
noss  of  Mill's  intellectual  companionship,  he 
yet  could  not  fail  highly  to  regard  the  wis- 
dom and  acutoncss  of  this  remarkable  man. 
He  imbibed  Mill's  antipathies  aa  well  as  his 
opinions  There  was  a  peculiar  scorn  and 
batred  of  the  ruling  classes  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  official,  and,  tc^ether  with  this, 
he  entertained  a  lively  prejudice  against  the 
Established  Church,     li  he  had  not  the  po- 


sitive faith,  he  had  at  least  the  negative  de- 
testation of  the  most  fanatical  dissenter. 
These  two  hati'eds  Mr.  Grote  most  success- 
fully caught,  and  although  his  opinions  were 
greatly  modified  and  his  spirit  much  soften- 
ed as  he  passed  through  middle  age  and  ap- 
proached the  close  of  his  life,  to  the  la.st  he 
retained  traces  of  the  influence  which  fifty 
years  before  he  bad  first  experienced  from 
intercourse  with  James  Mill.  He  was  at  this 
period  busily  engaged  at  the  bank,  but  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  company  of 
his  new  teacher.  The  Toryism  of  his  father 
and  the  Evangelical  sentiments  of  his  mo- 
ther, were  of  little  avail  against  the  white 
hot  logic  and  radical  fervour  of  Mill. 
Though  some  rears  the  senior  of  the  son,  he 
enjoyed  his  company  and  conversation,  and 
Mill  very  properly  and  gracefully  makes  an 
acknowledgment  of  tJie  obligations  under 
which  he  lay  to  the  fine  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  other  person  to  whom  refurence  is 
made  above  was  Jolui  Austin,  late  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  ^liversity  College,  who, 
after  serving  in  the  army,  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  sold  his  commission  and 
entered  as  a  student  for  the  bar,  in  the  stu- 
dies of  which  be  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  work  which  he  afterwards  performed 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  on  jurisprudence. 
Like  Coleridge,  Austin  was  gifted  with  re- 
markable powers  of  speMfl'  Ho  had  pecu- 
liar mental  force,  and  this  was  combined 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  an  appear- 
ance of  resen-ed  force  of  will  which  render- 
ed personal  intercourse  with  him  of  the  very 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  Uis 
books  arc  unhappy  examples  of  unfinished 
work.  But  his  occasional  conversations  wore 
amongst  the  finest  educational  influences 
which  his  contemporaries  enjoyed.  The  ef- 
fect of  his  teaching  and  personal  character 
upotv  John  Stuart  Mill  is  quite  incalculable. 
By  his  own  showing  it  was  evidently  quite 
unique,  and  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of 
his  father  and  Mr.  Bentham. 

Amongst  others  in  the  intellectual  circle 
into  which  he  was  introduced,  were  Charles 
Austin,  Maeanlay,  Hyde,  Cliarlcs  Yilliers, 
Lord  Helper,  Romilly,  Eyton  Tooke,  Ellis, 
Geoi^e  Graham,  and  John  Arthur  Iloebuck.  ■ 
In  May,  1823,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  office  of  Examiners  of  Indian  Corre- 
spondence, where  he  advanced  by  the  usual 
steps  of  seniority  until,  the  year  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  Company,  he  reached 
the  highest  post  in  his  oHicc,  and  was  made 
examiner.  How  far  the  writing  of  despatch- 
es for  the  East  India  Company  would  help  a 
man  to  become  a  reformer  in  England  may 
be  a  very  fair  question  for  debate. 
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It  is  quite  certain  tKat  Mr.  Mill  at  least 
considered  his  official  poBitinn  to  have  been 
of  considerable  value  to  him  as  a  theoretical 
reformer  of  the  opinions  and  institiitiona  of 

Twenty  years  before  this  time  some  young 
spiritA  in  the  northern  capital  had  conceived, 
matured,  and  executed  a  project  which  had 
resulted  in  no  small  gain  to  their  mnstem — 
the  English  Whigs.  That  party  of  politics, 
as  well  as  general  literature,  had  not  a  little 
profited  by  the  Edinburgh  Review — followed 
by  its  equally  able  and  influential  contempo- 
rary the  QuarUrly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Tories.  These  Bevieas  had  done  much  to 
give  intelligence  and  vigour  to  the  conflict 
of  parties,  whilst  they  wrought  high  service 
in  the  cause  of  English  letters.  But  a  new 
era  was  dawning.  Bentham  had  thought, 
had  written,  and  aided  by  the  able  interprcta- 
tiouB  of  Diimont  and  the  elder  Mill,  had  been 
even  undcrstdod.  But  Bentham  was  hardly 
an  Oracle  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  certainly 
was  no  high  pontiff  to  the  Quarterly. 
Whi^ery  and  Toryism  were  not  now  the 
only  political  parties.  Theirs  was  a  liberal- 
ism that  astonished  Jeflrev,  and  might  have 
thrown  even  Sydney  Smith  into  a  paroiysm 
of  alarm.  'ITie  party  who  called  themselves, 
or  were  called  '  Radicals,'  felt  the  need  of 
some  literary  organ  which  should  cope  in 
form  and  character  even  with  the  already 
established  periodicals.  Thus  arose  the  idea 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  which  was  first 
talked  of  by  Bentliam  and  James  Mill, 
though  it  did  not  become  an  actual  project, 
until  the  voice  of  the  younger  Mill  was 
heard  in  the  councils  of  the  rising  party. 
Bentham  at  length  determined  to  start  the 
Revieie  upon  his  own  risks,  and  was  very 
anxious  that  James  Mill  should  accept  the 
post  of  editor.  ITiis  was  thought  incompa- 
tible with  the  appointment  at  the  India 
House,  whether  fi-oin  lack  of  time  or  from 
the  pronounced  opinion  which  the  Review 
might  have  to  express  upon  questions  relat- 
ed lo  the  Company,  docs  not  appear  from 
the  son's  words.  ^ 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  personage 
who  has  figured  very  lai^oly  in  the  annals 
of  the  Bentham  school.  Sir.  John  Bowring, 
better  known  to  this  age  as  Sir  John,  was  a 
merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  He  was  a 
man  of  ardent  temperament  and  multifarious 
learning,  who  obtained  a  mastery  over  a 
large  number  of  languages,  and  became  final- 
ly the  editor  of  Bentham's  works,  and  the 
compiler  of  Bentham's  life.  Ilis  labours  in 
connection  with  British  atfairs  in  China  are 
well  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
live  longest  in  the  recollection  of  posterity, 
not  as  a  zealous  reformer,  a  vigorous  scholar. 
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and  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  philosophy 
of  utility,  but  from  one  or  two  hymns  which 
he  wrote,  that  liave  found  their  way  into  the 
religious  services  of  the  almost  universal 
Church.  There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the 
history  of  human  renown.  Bowring's  party 
would  perhaps  think  it  small  praise  that  he 
should  gain  some  little  of  that  kind  of  fame 
of  which  Dr.  "Watts  is  the  immortal  type, 
while  all  his  fine  spun  theories  and  splendid 
achievements  in  refonnative  measures  should 
be  held  for  little  worth.  Posterity  has  odd 
standards  of  glory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  little  sympathy  between 
the  Mills  and  Mr,  Bowring.  whether  each  ' 
wished  to  monopolise  the  idol  for  himself, 
we  cannot  say,  but  the  picture  of  the  elder 
Mill  drawn  by  Bowring  in  his  memoirs  of 
Bentham,  and  which  received  countenance 
in  the  article  that  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  upon  that  work,  was  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  memory  of  the  his- 
torian of  Britisli  India,  and  elicited  from  his 
son,  in  a  memorable  letter  to  the  editor, 
which  had  the  extraordinary  and  exception- 
al honour  of  an  insertion  in  the  next  number, 
a  defence  of  his  father  which  was  alike  just 
to  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  and  honoura- 
ble to  the  affection  of  the  living.  The  refe- 
rences to  Bowring  in  the  autobiogapl|y 
show  a  continued  sentiment  of  evident  dis- 
like. 

In  one  whose  language  was  not  generally 
severe,  those  words  are  remarkable.  He 
tells  us  that  his  father  '  had  seen  little  of 
Bowring  but  knew  enough  of  him  to  form  a 
strong  opinion  '  (we  may  conjecture  in  what 
terms  James  Mill  would  express  himself 
when  lie  had  fonned  a  strong  opinion)  '  that 
he  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  what  my  father  considered  suitable  for 
conducting  a  political  and  philos<tphical  Re- 
view ;  and  he  angured  so  ill  of  the  enterprise, 
that  he  regretted  it  altogether,  feeling  per- 
suaded not  only  that  Mr.  Bentham  would 
lose  his  money,  but  that  discredit  would  pro- 
bably he  brought  upon  Radical  principles.' 
It  is  not  unrefreshing  to  some  who  may  be 
compelled  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  an 
occasional  religions  squabble,  to  find  that 
even  in  the  airy  heights  of  philosophical  ra- 
dicalism, where  religion  is  quite  out  of  court, 
and  even  the  existence  of  God  is  ignored  on 
principles  of  utility,  human  nature  asserts 
itself,  and  displays  the  spirit  which  leads  to 
misunderstanding  and  strife.  Tlie  petty 
jealousies  which  the  sects,  alas,  display,  are 
surely  alien  to  the  sublime  society  of  pure 
intelligence  and  right  reason.  Tlie  philoso- 
phical Epiiraim  never  envies  the  philosophi- 
cal  Judah.     Judah    the   Utilitarian    never 
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vcxca  BplirRim  the  Benthamite.  And  yet  it 
is  go  ;  ttnd  tlie  strife  does  not  cease  after  the 
death  of  the  olriving  ones.  We  need  here, 
as  Burcly  as  for  the  reliction  ists,  the  apirit  of 
a  '  sweet  reason nbleneiu.' 

At  all  events,  the  BrvUw  was  started,  and 
Mr.  Bowring  became  its  editor.  To  the  first 
uumber  James  Mill  contributed  what  has 
always  been  a  rara  aets  in  roview  articles — 
namely,  a  criticism  upon  another  review. 
He  examined  the  course  of  thn  Edinburgh 
from  it*  commencement,  and  created  no  lit- 
tle atir  by  what  was  probably  regarded  as  at 
once  a  breach  of  good  literary  etiquette,  and 
a  very  able  performance.  But  James  Mill's 
article  on  the  EdinbuTgh  was  like  the  sermon 
of  a  hot  controversialist.  It  included  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  mere  review  of  the 
Reviete.  The  stern  democrat  very  easily 
passed  from  the  Kdinburgh  to  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  entire  British  constitu- 
tion. It  was  delenda  e»t  Carthago  in  the 
mouth  of  the  English  Radical.  Party  lead- 
ers were  not  spared.  The  Whigs  found  that 
they  had  a  new  foe,  more  nncom promising 
than  any  who  had  before  attacked  them,  and 
giving  signs  of  an  ability  which  even  the 
pages  of  their  natural  opponents  had  not 
displayed.  Tlie  blow  fell  with  prodigious 
force.  It  was  at  once  the  war  cry  nnd  the 
sword  ewcepof  fighting  lUdicalism.  There 
is  little  doobt  that  it  formed  a  party  and 
launched  the  Wegtminater. 

John  Stuart  Mill  followed  up  the  subject 
in  the  second  number.  James  Mill  conti- 
nued his  labours  for  some  time.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, nftcrwards  the  magistrate,  looked  after 
the  literary  and  artistic  portions.  Austin 
and  Grotc  wrote  an  article  a-piece.  Charles 
Austin,  Fonhlanque,  Ellis,  Eyton  Tooke, 
Graham,  and  Itocbuck  were  more  regular 
contributors.  Mill  himelf  was  the  most  pro- 
lific writer,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  quite 
pleased  with  the  Review  as  a  whole.  '  It  is 
worth  noting  as  a  fact,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  '  in 
the  history  of  Benthamism  that  the  periodi- 
cal organ  by  which  it  was  best  known  was 
from  the  first  extremely  unsatisfactory  to 
those  whose  opinions  on  all  subjects  it  was 
supposed  specially  to  represent.'  We  may 
faintly  pictnre  the  life  that  poor  Bowring 
must  have  led  between  the  conflicting  claims 
and  somewhat  vigorous  criticism  of  these 
voung  Benthamites.  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
lions  would  be  a  poor  comparison.  In  the 
office  of  the  Weilmi>t*ter  the  unhappy  edi- 
tor had  no  kind  Providence  which  interested 
itself  in  his  behalf,  and  closed  the  young 
lions'  mouths.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Review  must  have  done  good  work  for  the 
school  which  it  represented,  and  it  is  only 
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fair  that  Sir  John  Bowring  should  be  credit' 
ed  with  some  of  that  success. 

Mill  was  DOW  brought  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  lending  men  of  the  time,  not 
only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  more  pub- 
lic sphere  of  politics  and  his  opinions  hav- 
ing become  established  and  systematized, 
they  were  soon  converted  by  him  into  a  pro- 
paganda. In  a  word,  Bentliamism,  as 
taught  and  promulgated  by  James  Mill,  be- 
came a  religion.  There  was  no  God  but 
Bentham,  and  John  Staart  was  his  prophet. 
The  father  had  three  channels  by  which  he 
hoped  to  convert  the  world.  The  firet  was 
his  son,  whom  he  had  trained  with  the  spe- 
cial object  of  his  becoming  the  interpreter 
and  apoBlle  bf  his  own  principle.  The 
second  was  the  small  but  influential  party 
who  gathered  round  Charles  Austin,  and 
numbered  among  its  members  such  names  as 
Strutt,  afterwards  Lord  Belper,  and  Romil- 
ly,  the  son  of  the  well-known  Sir  Samuel. 
The  third  was  a  still  younger  race  of  Cam- 
bridge men,  companions  of  Tooke  and  But- 
ler, together  with  a  more  promiscuous  crowd 
of  persons,  chiefly  connected  with  the  press, 
such  as  Biack  and  Fonblanque.  These 
formed  the  'Philosophic  Radicals,'  who 
combined  the  philosophy  of  Hartley — 
which  Mill  earnestly  adopted — with  the  po- 
litioAl  and  legislative  principles  of  Benthatn. 
This  school  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men. 
Bentham  was  a  somewhat  far-off  divinity. 
James  Mill  was  the  expounder  and  teacher 
roand  whose  feet  they  delightedly  gathered. 
Their  enthusiasm  grew  as  their  principles 
were  developed.  They  hoped  to  rival  the 
philotophera  of  the  last  century.  Young 
Mill  was  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
them  all.  Without  much  sense  of  true  be- 
nevolence, the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
was  yet  a  m^ical  power.  He  lived  almost 
entirely  in  the  region  of  speculative  opinion. 
Feeling  was  the  red  r^  against  which  they 
all  ran  wildly,  From  the  side  which  they 
attacked  there  came  plenty  of  invective  and 
good  hearty  abuse.  The  philosophers  and 
Radicals  do  not^eni  to  have  failed  in  vigo- 
rous reply.  They  hoped  to  regenerate  man- 
kind, but  it  was  to  be  by  the  education  of 
the  intellect  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
selfish  feelings.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self that  '  not  any  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Benthamites  and  Utilitarians  of  that  day 
now  relies  mainly  upon  it  for  the  general 
amendment  of  human  conduct.'  The  ac- 
knowledgment docs  honour  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  great  philosopher's  nature, 
and  will  be  accepted  as  a  strong  argument 
for  the  position  of  those  who  believe  that 
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man  can  be  regenerated  only  by  tbc  excite- 
ment ami  culture  of  the  love  of  justice,  and 
the  unseltiab  sentiments  of  his  nature. 

Space  permits  only  of  a  brief  reference  to 
the  class  which  was  formed  at  Mr.  Groto'a 
house  in  Threadiiecdle-street,  for  the  peru- 
sal and  discussion  of  works  bearing  upon  the 
more  abstract  questions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  relationship  of 
society.  Ellis,  Graham,  Prescott,  Roebuck, 
Grote,  and  Mill  met  for  an  hour  once  a 
week,  and  thus  wont  through  James  Mill's 
'  Political  Economy,'  Ricardo,  Bailey,  a 
course  of  Jogic,  and  especially  Mill's  '  Ana- 
lywsof  tbcUiiman  Mind.'  The  exercise  was 
a  most  useful  one,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  complete 
sifting  of  every  subject,  proved  not  only  a 
discipline  to  their  minds,  but  was  a  fertile 
source  of  after  aohievemcnts.  Some  of  Mr. 
Mill's  chief  works  owe  their  origin  to  tbcse 
meetings. 

They  also  took  part  in  a  Aeries  of  pnb  I 
discussions  in  Chancery-lane  with  the  Owen- 
itcs,  and  out  of  this  grew  a  debating  socie- 
ty, attended  by  many  whose  names  have 
since  become  almost  household  words. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mill  went  tlirough 
a  remarkable  transformation,  important  in 
its  immediate  effects,  and  perhaps  still  more 
important  in  its  ultimate  issues.  The  strain 
of  constant  work  at  last  told  upon  him.  He 
was  evidently  broken  down  in  nervous 
power,  and  there  set  in  a  tide  of  profound 
melancholy  which  threatened  utterly  to  over- 
whelm him.  After  embracing  Benthamism 
and  joining  in  the  starting  of  the  Westmin- 
»ler,  he  seems  to  hare  gained  an  object  in 
life — he  determined  to  become  a  reformer. 
There  were  abuses  in  abundance,  and  pleoty 
of  dragons  to  guard  the  way  ;  to  be  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  dragons,  and  to  rectify  the 
wrongs  of  the  social  state  was  an  end  wor- 
thy of  a  philosopher's  son  and  the  almost 
adopted  heir  of  Ben  th  am 'a  system.  All 
went  well  for  a  time.  The  young  reformers 
-  made  noise  enough  ;  and  the  dragons  whom 
they  smote  roared  loudly,^nd  endeavoured 
with  sufficient  madness  t*  crush  the  bold 
aggressors.  Mill  was  now  twenty  years  old 
— an  old  age  for  one  who  read  Greek  at 
three  aud  studied  Aristotle  and  Plato  at 
seven,  A  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him, 
and  that  when  be  was  in  a  mood  which  he 
describes  as  a  dull-  state  of  nerves,  when 
what  is  pleasure  at  other  times  becomes  in- 
sipid and  inditfeient,  the  state  in  which  he 
supposes  converts  to  Methodism  are  when 
smitten  by  the  tlret  '  conviction  of  sin,' 
Probably  Mr,  Mill  never  conversed  with  a 
person  under  such  '  conviction  of  sin.'  He 
may  liave  found  that  something  very  diffe- 


rent from  '  nerves '  has  to  do  with  that  spi- 
ritual experience.  Indeed,  the  entire  phrase- 
ology of  the  passage  in  the  autobiography 
shows  such  utter  ignorance  of  tlic  spheres  of 
life  to  which  he  refers,  that  the  qualifying 
expression  '  I  should  think  '  scarcely  covers 
its  gratuitous,  and,  to  a  large  and  worthy 
section  of  his  fettow-men  almost  insulting,  im- 
pertinence. In  this  frame  of  mind  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask  himself,  '  Suppose  that 
all  of  your  objects  in  life  were  realized,  that 
all  the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions 
which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be 
completely  effected  at  this  very  instant ;  would 
this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you!' 
To  this  his  heart  answered,  No!  and  life 
became  a  blank ;  his  spirit  sank  witbiu  him ; 
all  the  fair  editice  of  thought  and  hope  and 
high  purpose,  which  had  been  erected  at 
such  cost  and  eare,  vanished  like  a  dream. 
Ills  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
pursuit.  When  the  end  was  attained,  the 
pursuit  was  over,  and  there  was  no  more  joy 
in  living. 

Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sad- 
ness.    He  says  that  Coleridge's    lines   ex-  . 
pressed  exactly  hia  condition, — 

'A  grief  without  a  pang,  void  dark  and  drear, 
A  dreaiT,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grier. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.' 

All  exertion  now  was  difficult.  Books 
gave  him  no  enjoyment.  He  loved  no  com- 
panion sufficiently  to  confide  bis  sorrow  to  a 
sympatbetic  heart.  He  feared  to  t«lt  bis 
grief  lest  it  should  seem  too  trifling  a  dis- 
tress. His  father  was  the  very  last  man  to 
whom  he  would  have  appealed.  It  was  bis 
firm  conviction  that  James  Mill  bad  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  mental  state  as  bis 
son  was  suffering  from.  Tbo  education  be 
had  given  him  had  no  outlook  for  such  a 
crisis  as  this;  and  so  alone  and  without  a 
ray  of  tight  the  young  man  bore  bis  bitter 
misery.  It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  now 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  teaching  which 
resulting  in  this  condition  had  yet  no  heal- 
ing for  its  own  ill ;  indeed,  the  teacher 
seemed  absolutely  unconscious  that  such  a 
thing  could  be.  True,  he  began  to  doubt 
some  of  the  applications  of  his  father's  prin- 
ciples, but  it  was  only  to  take  refuge  in  the 
opinion  that  he  had  been  too  strictly  trained  in 
the  analytic  habit.  Hia  doubt  did  not  com- 
pel him  to  seek  a  sphere  of  human  sympa- 
thy and  action  altogether  neglected  by  tbe 
school  in  which  he  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood. His  was,  in  fact,  alife  withoutanideal, 
a  religion  without  a  God,  and  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  certain  ignored  and  forgotten  pow- 
ers within  him  be  found  that  tbey  met  with 
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no  response  to  their  cry ;  but  he  was  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  with  no  answer  but  the 
eclio  of  his  own  wretchedness.  What  might 
the  man  not  hare  become  for  himself  and 
for  his  age,  if  some  Ananias  could  have 
found  him  in  bis  blindness,  and  given  hira 

A  mind  of  the  character  and  culture  of 
Mr,  Mill  was  not  likely  to  remain  for  ever  in 
this  gloom.  A  faint  response  of  sensibility 
to  a  passage  in  the  'Memoirs  of  Mamiontel' 
revealed  to  himself  the  fact  that  the  springs 
of  hia  affections  had  not  been  altogether 
dried  np.  The  flinty  rock  was  smitten,  and 
a  stream,  though  only  a  trickling  one,  flowed 
in  the  desert  and  refreshed  his  soul.     The 


life  was  worth  living  for ;  and,  though  he  had 
occasional  returns  of  the  fits  of  melancholy, 
they  were  never  of  long  duration,  and  not  of 
encli  utter  hopelessness  as  the  first. 

The  result  of  this  experience  was  twofold. 
He  began  to  regard  as  of  importance  the  cul- 
tdre  of  the  inner  life,  and  he  formed  a  tbeo- 
■  ry  altogether  different  from  that  which  had 
hitherto  guided  him.  Happiness  was  still 
received  as  the  '  test  of  rules  of  conduct,  the 
proper  end  of  life'  But  it  was  not  to  be 
guned  by  keeping  it  ever  before  tbc  mind. 
Men  seemed  to  him  to  be  happy  not  in  bo 
far  as  they  sought  happiness,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  sought  something  else.  'The  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
pleusant  thing  when  they  are  taken  m  pas- 
sanl,  without  being  made  a  principal  object. 
Once  make  them  so  and  they  are  imme- 
diately felt  to  be  insufficient.  They  will  not 
bear  a  scrutinising  examination.'  These 
words  are  remarkable  as  coming  from  the 
pen  of  England's  modem  teacher  of  logic 
and  morals.  The  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  J,  S.  Mill,  but 
this  obscn-ation  appears  to  exhibit  all  the 
faults  of  bad  reasoning  and  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  nature  of  man,  Tlie 
idea  of  happiness  here  expounded  is  wofully 
incomplete.  Some  very  simple  people,  who 
have  no  notion  of  either  logical  or  ethical 
systems,  could  teach  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school 
very  much  of  wliich  they  seem  not  even  to 
dream.  If  that,  too,  which  is  the  test  of 
conduct  must  not  he  present  to  the  mind  as 
a  rule  of  conduct,  may  wo  not  suspect  it  as 
the  sole  and  thoroua;h-going  solvent  for  all 
the  perplexed  problems  of  good  and  evil ! 
It  is  strange  that  the  philosopher  should  not 
have  suspected  his  theory  of  happiness  as 
the  end  of  life,  when  it  proved  itself  such 
only  by  indirect  means.  The  narrowness  of 
ontlook  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
mind  of  every  student  .of  the  philosophy  of 
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James  Mill,  seems  then  to  have  clung  to  the 
thinking  of  the  son,  Man's  mind  and  heart, 
his  nature  and  life  arc  of  far  wider  extent 
than  either  of  these  shsrp  and  peculiarly  sub- 
tle thinkers  ever  seem  to  have  conceived. 
Perhaps  if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  been  in  the  re- 
markanlc  condition  of  '  one  who  has  even 
not  had  a  religion  '  to  give  np,  hia  view  of 
men  and  conduct  would  not  have  lost  in 
fulness  and  in  truth. 

When  Mill  was  twentv-five  years  of  age, 
he  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
sprang  np  a  friendship  which,  when  it  deep- 
ened into  ihe  closer  relationship  of  marriage, 
presented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  perfect  union  which  biographv  has  ever 
related.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  lilr,  Taylor, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  liberal  opinions, 
but  who  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
those  mental  and  (esthetic  tastes  which 
would  make  his  union  with  his  wife  in  every 
way  complete.  He  was  very  fortunate  to 
win  the  hand  of  such  a  woman  ;  and  her  re- 
gard for  her  husband  remained  unbroken 
until  his  death,  when  she  deeply  and  truly 
lamented  his  loss.  But  her  marri^e  with 
Mr.  Mill  was  altogether  of  a  different  order. 
Their  tastes  blended,  their  views  of  life  were 
one,  their  ambition  turned  towards  a  com- 
mon object.  Indeed,  if  much  that  he  says 
of  his  wife  is  not  to  be  put  down  to  the  ro- 
mance of  affection,  it  is  to  her  that  he  owes 
the  inspiration  of  his  best  works.  She  be- 
came to  him  the  supreme  object  of  regard. 
Mill  had  no  great  faith  in  a  God.  He  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  a  goddess,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  instincts  of  worship  and 
religion  which  ho  undoubtedly  possessed 
found  some  object  of  adoration  in  the  noble 
woman  who  was  honoured  to  bear  his  name. 

She  was  of  beautiful  person  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  able  to  pour  forth  the 
treasures  of  her  nature  in  admirable  words. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  society,  recognised  her  as  a  wit 
and  a  woman  of  peculiar  distinction.  She 
possessed  a  warm  and  kindly  soul,  that  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  feelings  of  liberty 
and  humanity.  She  was  remarkably  clear, 
accurate,  and  swift  in  the  powers  of  her  in- 
tuitions, and  added  to  all  her  mental  charac- 
teristics the  charm  which  arises  from  a  po- 
etic and  glowing  temperament.  She  seems 
to  have  been  saved  from  the  coarseness  and 
strenuous  tone  of  the  typical  strong-minded 
woman,  althonsh  probably  some  of  her 
opinions  might  sboclc  staid  people,  who  are 
innocent  alike  of  philosophy  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  era.  A  true  womnnlineea 
redeemed  her  from  the  corrupting  influences 
of  these  so-called  advanced  opinions.     Her 
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presence  in  her  husband's  life  was  like  the 
Bong  of  the  lurk  as  he  rises  in  the  morning 
and  floods  the  clear  air  from  which  the 
shadows  of  the  night  have  only  just  with- 
drawn, with  a  melody  pnre  as  the  dewdrop 
that  is  falling  from  his  wing.  There  is 
something  tetherefll  amf  spiritual  in  the  tone 
which  animates  Mill's  words  as  be  speaks  of 
bis  wife,  while  at  the  same  time  the  union  of 
the  thonghtfui  and  the  practical  which  was 
found  in  her  nature,  served  to  direct  her 
husband's  speculations  towards  the  imme- 
diate and  the  actual.  The  history  of  letters 
scarcely  furnishes  another  example  of  so 
complete  a  blending  of  tastes,  objects,  and 
pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  the  open  con- 
fession on  the  man's  part  of  the  vast  obliga- 
tion under  which  he  rested  to  his  wife. 

With  the  introduction  and  friendship  of 
Mrs.  Taylor,  the  formative  influences  which 
combined  to  educate  John  Stuiirt  Mill  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased.  Up  to  thirty  years 
of  age  we  may  consider  him  as  engaged  in 
forming  his  opinions  and  gaining  matenal 
for  the  work  of  life.  At  first,  the  strict 
mental  discipline  of  his  father's  study;  then 
the  influence  of  Bentbam  and  the  school 
which  gathered  round  James  Mil! ;  next,  the 
pcraonol  experiences  through  which  he  passed 
away  from  Benthamism  and  philosophical 
Radicalism  into  a  somewhat  wider  aspect  of 
life,  and  a  more  generous  estimate  of  man 
and  society ;  and  finally  the  inspiration  de- 
rired  from  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Taylor — 
all  these  phases  of  his  history  produced  their 
natural  etfect,  and  made  him  to  be,  perhaps, 
the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  time  in  the 
region  of  speculative  philosophj-. 

He  became  a  regular  writer  in  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  made  preparation  for  his 
works  of  f^ater  weight,  lie  laboured  hard 
to  give  liadii^lism  more  force  in  the  re- 
formed House  of  Commons,  but  found  that 
the  expectations  of  what  the  Radical  mem- 
bers would  achieve,  was  little  better  than  a 
dream.  In  1833  he  was  associated  with 
Fonblanque  on  the  Examiner.  In  1634  he 
published  comments  on  passing  events, 
under  the  title  of  '  Notes  on  the  Newspa- 
pers,' in  the  MoatKly  Repository,  which  was 
then  edited  by  Foi,  the  Unitarian  minister, 
afterwards  member  for  Oldham.  In  this 
journal  appeared  bis  theory  of  poetry,  after- 
wards published  in  the  '  DisserUtions  ;'  and 
among  other  writings  of  this  date,  special 
reference  ought  to  be  made  to  a  critical 
account  of  Bentham's  philosophy,  which  he 
contributed  to  Bulwer  s  '  England  and  the 
English.'  Part  of  It  was  incorporated  in 
the  text,  and  tbc  rest  in  an  appendix.  Mill 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  escaping 
from  the  shackles  of  hia  father's  powerfid 
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mind.  Though  defending  the  doctrines  of 
Hartley  and  the  principles  of  Utilitaiianism 
from  a  severe  attack  made  upon  them  by 
Sedgwick  in  his  '  Discourses  on  the  Studies 
of  Cambridge,'  he  continued  to  '  insert  a 
number  of  the  opinions  which  constituted 
his  view  of  these  subjects  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  bia  old  associates.'  I'he  oppo- 
sition of  the  elder  Mill  was  probably  tem- 
pered by  a  corresponding  advanee'in  hisown 
position  and  the  debility  produced  by  de- 
clining health.  Ue  was  sutfeiing  from  con- 
sumption, and  died  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
183S. 

Mill  was  now  left  alone  to  carry  out  the 
great  mission  for  which  he  had  been  prepar- 
ed by  Bonthain  and  his  father.  Hie  chief 
employment  was  the  preparation  of  the 
'  Logic,'  and  writing  for  tne  WeUntintler, 
which  bad  passed  entirely  into  his  hands, 
lie  opened  iU  pages  to  a  far  wider  school  of 
writers  than  bad  hitlierto  contributed  to  it 
Amongst  these  were  Sterling,  whose  name 
will  be  preserved  in  his  '  Life,'  written  by 
Carlyla,  and  Carlyle  himself,  the  references 
to  whom  in  the  autobiography  are  very 
touching  and  generous.  The  '  Logic  '  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  was  at 
once  received  with  very  general  acclamation. 
The  work  soon  became  a  tcxi-book  in  the 
schools,  and  qnite  a  standard  authority  on 
tbe  side  of  those  who  held  that  all  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  experience,  and  '  all 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  principally 
from  the  direction  ^ven  to  the  associations.' 
The  effect  produced  by  this  work  during  tbe 
present  generation  in  completing  the  revival 
of  a  true  system  of  logical  study,  which  was 
commenced  by  Whately,  can  never  be  over- 
rated. Quite  apart  from  any  question  as  to 
tbe  truth  of  the  docLines  set  forth  by  Mill, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  far  tbe  great- 
est book  in  the  English  language  upon  that 
subject  is  the  now  universally  known  and 
studied  '  System  of  Logic'  The  point  on 
which  Mill  seems  most  disposed  to  base  the 
worth  of  bis  book  is  its  endeavour  to  com- 
bat the  philosophy  of  intuition,  as  to  the 
real  value  of  mathematical  and  physical 
truths,  and  the  true  character  of  necessary 
truths ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  by  tbe 
majority  of  readers  the  '  Logic '  is  chiefly 
prized  for  its  masterly  discussion  of  the 
scientific  forms  of  physical  research.  It  has 
given  to  logic  a  wider  reach,  and  saved  it 
from  the  chaise  of  mere  trifling  with  names 
and  figures  without  any  faithfuldealing  with 
tbe  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 

Mill  had  passed  out  of  the  school  of  Ben- 
tham  and  nis  father,  only  to  enter  that  of 
Mrs.  Taylor.  He  retired  from  society,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified  con- 
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tempt,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  only 
B  limited  circle.  He  became  more  '  hereti- 
cal,' and  believed  thnt  hia  hercsicH  were  the 
moat  essential  part  of  his  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  An  a 
Benthamite  he  seems  to  have  been  only 
Democratic.  Now  be  became  a  Socialist, 
but  with  strong  qualifying  convictions  in  the 
direction  of  individual  liberty.  Hon  far 
his  socialism  took  a  practical  form  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
was  only  a  speculative  principle,  not  carried 
out  lo  the  utmost  extent  of  possible  applica- 
tion, although  Mill  was  always  generous  and 
self-sacrificing. 

The  '  Political  Economy,'  which  contain- 
ed these  advanced  vtSws,  was  now  in  hand. 
It  was  published  early  in  1848,  and  com- 
manded a  success  greater  even  thou  that  of 
the  '  Logic,'  and  baa  in  its  turn  become  a 
standard  wovk.  lie  continued  to  write  oc- 
casionally in  papers  and  magazines,  and 
commenced  and  finished  many  essays  which 
appear  never  to  have  seen  the  light  In 
1861  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Taylc^  who 
had  lost  her  first  husband  two 'years  pre- 
viously. In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  the 
portion  of  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspon- 
dence, the  highest  post  in  the  office  where 
he  had  laboured  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  actiuQ  of 
Parliament  which  terminated  the  existence 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  remon- 
strance which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
company  was  said  by  a  leading  politician  to 
be  uie  very  best  Statu  paper  he  bad  ever 
seen.  He  was  offered  a  scat  in  the  Council 
by  Lord  Stanley,  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  This,  as  well  as  a  subsequent 
offer  from  the  Council  itself,  he  persistently 
declined. 

His  '  Liberty,'  perhap  his  greatest  work, 
appeared  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
which  melancholy  event  occurred  in  the  win- 
ter of  1858.  The  words  with  which  he 
refers  to  its  publication  breathe  the  ten- 
derest  sentiment  '  After  my  irreparable 
\oe»,  one  of  my  earliest  cares  was  to  print 
and  publish  the  treatise,  so  much  of  which 
was  the  work  of  her  whom  I  had  lost,  and 
consecrate  it  to  her  memory,  I  have  made 
no  alteration  or  additjon  to  it,  nor  shall  I 
ever.  Though  it  wants  the  last  touch  of 
her  hand,  a  substitute  for  that  touch  shall 
never  be  attempted  by  mine.'  He  also 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  '  Disserta- 
tions and  Discussions,'  In  1860  and  1861 
he  wrote  '  Considerations  on  Representative 
Oovemment,'  and  'The  Subjection  of 
Women,'  the  latter  of  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1869,  This  was  followed  bv 
'  Utilitarianism,'   the  '  Examination   of  Sir 


William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  the  volume 
on  '  Augustc  Comte  and  Positivism,'  shorter 
articles  upon  various  subjects,  and  an  edi- 


Mill's  '  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind,*  with   notes.     In  the  preparation  of 


These  make  up  a  tolerably  large  collection 
of  works  which  in  their  class  deservedly 
hold  a  first-rate  position.  The  laborious- 
ncss  of  Mr,  Mill's  authorship  was  very  note- 
worthy. He  published  notning  which  had 
not  been  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
thinking.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the 
style  of  bis  works,  and-  though  rather  dif- 
fuse and  at  times  prolix,  on  the  whole  he  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  writers  on 
subjects  which  are  proverbially  dry  and  bar- 
ren of  topics  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of 
any  but  those  who  make  them  an  especial 

Mr.  Mill's  parliamentary  career  does  not 
call  for  particular  notice.  It  was  creditable 
to  him  alike  in  his  candidature,  his  speeches, 
and  in  the  defeat  which  attended  his  effort 
at  re-election.  The  spirit  which  he  threw 
into  bis  words  raised  the  tone  of  parliamen- 
tary debate,  and  although  he  did  not  achieve 
any  great  success  whilst  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  has  loft  behind  him  a  record 
of  nohle  and  far-reaching  utterances,  _of 
which  his  admirers  may  very  justly  be 
proud.  After  this,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  upon  the  Continent,  and  was  engaged 
in  bis  favourite  studies  and  pursuits  until 
the  end  of  life.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1873,  at  his  residence  near  Avignon,  close  to 
the  sacred  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  be- 
loved wife  repose,  and  where  he  himself  was 
laid  beside  her,  perhaps  rightly  denied  to 
that  English  ground  from  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  departed  with  many  signs 
of  affection  or  regret. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  much  too  near 
to  the  time  of  this  great  writer  fairly  to  esti- 
mate his  character  and  work.  I'he  life  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  still  remains  to  be  written, 
although  we  can  never  receive  a  more  com- 
plete and  truthful  account  of  the  influences 
which  combined  to  make  him  what  he  was, 
than  that  furnished  by  himself.  And  yet 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  bad  the 
autobiography  never  been  written.  It  ia 
one  of  the  saddest  books  ever  published. 
It  reveals  a  childhood  out  of  which  all 
brightness  and  cheer  were  driven  in  an  inex- 
orable nianofactory  of  mind.  It  seems  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  youth  without  passion, 
withont  rapture,  without  victory.  Its  man- 
hood has  no  love  in  it,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  few  years  of  apparently  unutterable 
happmess  in  married  life,  the  story  of  John 
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Stuart  Mill's  career  would  be  told  from  be-  ' 
p^inning  to  end  alike  without  smiles  or  teHre. 
That  lie  poBseased  a  mind  of  peculiar 
eoergy,  thoroughly  disciplined  and  richly 
stored,  it  would  be  folly  to  question.  Mill's 
sensibilities  were  also  delicate' and  quick. 
But  those  were  checked,  altnoBt  crushed  out 
in  the  terrible  education  through  which  he 
passed.  That  ho  possessed  them,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
came  into  personal  contact  with  him  felt  in 
a  moment  the  almost  feminine  tenderness  of 
his  nature,  and  were  conscious  of  receiving 
from  him  a  quick  and  sympathetic  response. 
He  WAS  courageoua  iu  the  highest  degree. 
His  soul  burned  with  indignation  at  wrong 
done  to  the  slave,  the  poor,  the  helpless. 
There  was  a  kind  of  chivalry  in  the  way  in 
which  lie  espoused  the  cause  of  women  in 
their  subjection  to  men.  Some  have 
thonght  that  in  this  and  other  points  his 
feelings  swayed  bis  jadgment,  and  the 
author  of  the  '  System  of  Logic '  became  a 
striking  example  of  the  all-masterinfr  force 
of  an  emotional  natnre.  Spite  of  all  this, 
the  life  gives  us  no  sign  of  happiness.  A 
tinge  of  melancholy  runs  tbroogh  alL  From 
the  severity  of  bis  father  to  the  sweet  intel- 
lectual inspirings  of  his  wife  a  sadness  seems 
ever  to  dwell  upon  his  career.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  ui^ortunate.  Few  men  have 
achieved  greater  success  in  life  than  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Uis  was  no  struggle  with 
poverty,  obloquy,  and  reproach.  Blessed 
with  competence,  iu  excellent  health,  sur- 
rounded by  admirers.  Mill  learned  but  few 
of  the  hitter  lessons  hy  which  some  men  are 
schooled.  It  was  not  that  be  was  intensely 
earnest.  Ke  certainly  was  earnest,  and 
meant  all  he  said  and  did.  But  many  men 
have  been  as  earnest,  and  the  gladness  which 
ever  fell  around  him  has  brightened   all 
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went  ever  in  the  dim 


twilignt  of  B  pensive  melancholy. 

Some  explanation  may,  perhaps,  De  loana 
in  his  own  words,  that  he  had  not  thrown 
off  religious  belief;  but  that  he  never  bad 
it  Was  this  the  miss  in  life  i  Was  this 
the  true  explanation  of  the  unrest,  the  sense 
of  emptiness  which  the  book  snga;ests ! 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  lost  a  religion.  Then  a  conscions- 
Dcss  of  need  might  have  driven  him  to  seek 
for  one,  and  this  quest  has  often  been  the 
fulness  of  a  life.  To  be  sure  he  found  at 
length  a  supreme  object  of  regard.  Strange 
Nemesis  of  outn^ed  nature !  Men  must 
worship.  Perhaps  as  MiU  would  not,  or 
could  uot  worship  God,  it  may  be  matter  of 
devout  satisfaction  that  he  made  as  the  idol 
of  his  sou!  no  worse  object  than  the  grace- 
ful and  gifted  woman  by   whose  aide  he 


sleeps  in  the  little  French  cemetery.  Bnt 
that  he  failed  to  find  in  theory  or  in  prac- 
tice the  nitimate  and  true  laws  of  human 
life,  it  only  needs  the  antobiography  to 
place  beyond  a  doubt.  Long  ago  aid  the 
great  preacher  declare  ear  nonlrtim  inqme(um 
ett  dotttf.  requieseat  in  le.  We  need  not  won- 
der that  Bcutham's  heir  and  James  Mill's 
son,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  men,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  of  ttw  present  century, 
completely  failed  to  find  that  perfect  rest, 
that  *  peace  which  passeth  understanding.' 


JVote  to  Ike    Article  on    Herbert    Speneer, 
No.  VL,  Octobtr,  1873. 

Is  the  notice  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works 
that  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Rtview  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  he 
held  mistaken  notions  of  the  most  funda- 
mental generalizations  of  dynamics ;  that  he 
had  shown  an  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
proof  in  Iiis  treatment  of  the  Newtonian 
Law ;  that  he  bad  osed  phrases  such  as  the 
Persistence  of  Force  in  various  and  incon- 
sistent significations ;  and  more  especially 
that  he  had  put  forth  proofs  logically  faulty 
in  his  endeavour  to  demonstrate  certain  phy- 
sical propositions  by  d  priori  methods,  and 
to  show  that  such  proofs  must  exist.  To 
this  article  Mr.  Spencer  has  replied  in  the 
December  number  of  the /'or(mifA//yfiMn>». 
His  reply  leaves  every  one  of  the  above  po- 
sitions unassailed.  With  the  exception  of 
two  minor  pointa  to  be  presently  dealt  with, 
he  has  contented  himself  with  joining  issae 
with  us  on  the  existence  of  A  priori  pliysical 
troths.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  nowhere  in 
our  article  do  wo  attempt  to  prove  that  such 
cannot  exist,  though  we  fully  believe  it.  And 
are  uot  afraid  of  asserting  it  The  attitude 
of  physicists  towards  this  question  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  mathematicians  towards  the 
Geometrical  Quadrature  of  the  Circle.  This 
has  never  been  shown  to  be  Impossible, 
thongh  the  experience  of  repeated  failures 
has  made  them  believe  tt  to  be  so,  and  even 
to  sec  good  reason  why  this  should  be. 
They  therefore  freely  express  this  their  con- 
viction that  they  may  discourage  useless  en- 
deavours ;  and  they  content  themselves  with 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  alt  alleged  solutions 
instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  seeking  to 
prove  that  it  is  actually  impossible.  SimU 
iariy  we  decline  to  argue  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  existence  of  d  priori 
phyucal  truths ;  bnt  inaamnch  as  Mr.  Speu- 
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ccr  has  proceeded  to  show  tliat  such  must 
exist,  and  that  tha  Three  Laws  of  Motion 
are  of  this  nature,  we  shall,  here  as  before, 
indicate  the  fallacies  that  underlie  his  pro- 
posed demonstrations. 

So  certain  is  he  that  the  d  priori  character 
of  the  Laws  of  Motion  is  an  unchallenged 
fact,  that  he  hints  that  he  is  tDagnanlmoiis 
io  not  retorting  ou  ns  some  of  our  severe 
1angiiai:c  in  consequence  of  our  oversight  of 
it  But  inasmuch  as  he  feels  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  Professor  Tait  should  deny  the 
cKistence  of  d  priori  physical  truths  with 
such  instances  before  him,  he  thinks  it  ad- 
visable to  prove  the  point,  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  by  citing  a  pass^e  from  the 
great  work  on  '  Natural  Philosophy '  by 
Professors  Thomson  and  Tait  to  balance  the 
dictum  of  Professor  Tait  himself,  and  also 
by  adducing  abstract  and  other  argumcnta 
in  support  of  his  poMtions.  And  first  as  to 
this  Aral  quotation.  It  sounds  strongly  in 
his  favour.  'Physical  axioms  are  axiomatic 
to  those  only  who  liave  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  physical  causes  to  enable  tliem 
to  see  at  once  their  necessary  truth.'  Had 
Mr.  Spencer,  however,  read  the  sentence 
that  follows  it  we  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  heard  ought  of  this  quotation.  It  id 
'  Without  furtlier  remark  we  shall  give  New- 
ton's Three  Laws ;  it  being  remembered 
that  as  the  properties  of  matter  might  have 
been  such  as  to  render  a  totally  different  set 
of  laws  axiomatic,  tkeu  laws  mutt  be  con- 
sidered at  Ttilinij  oa  conmeliom  drawn  from 
obtervalion  and  txptriment  and  not  on 
intuitive  perception.''  Tliis  not  only  shows 
that  the  term  ■  axiomatic '  is  used  in  the  pre- 
vious sentence  in  a  sense  that  does  not  ex- 
clude an  inducljvc  origin,  but  it  leaves  us 
indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  diBCovery 
of  the  clearest  and  most  authoritative  e^re»- 
sion  of  disapproval  of  his  views  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Laws  of  Motion. 

Secondly,  he  states  that  '  every  physical 
question  probed  to  the  bottom  ends  in  a 
metaphysical  one,'  and  that  our  doctrine 
illustrates  the  error  '  that  we  can  go  on  for 
ever,  asking  the  proof  of  the  proof,  without 
finally  coming  to  any  deepest  cognition  which 
is  unproved  and  unprovable.  But  the 
'  nnproved '  thing  at  which  a  scientific  inves- 
tigator arrives  is  not  '  unprovable  '  in  conse- 
quence of  being  an  d  priori  truth,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  fundamental  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  warrant  of  its  truth  to  him 
13  not  its  being  a  '  datum  of  consciousness,' 
but  its  power  to  account  for  phenomena.  It 
is  clear  throughout  the  reply,  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer confounds  t'je  nature  and  status  of  an 
A  priori  truth  with  that  ot  rt  fandomenlal 
tcientijic  kypotheii*,  and  no  mistake  eould 
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be  more  fatal  to  his  claim  to  be  trusted  as  a 
philosopher  capable  of  unifying  all  science. 
The  latter  is  always  liable  to  be  qualified  or 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  new 
and  more  accurate  experiments,  while  the 
former,  however  it  be  defined,  mast  differ 
widely  from  this. 

Thirdly,  he  tries  to  show  that  these  laws 
of  motion  could  admit  of  do  d  posteriori 
proof,  llis  argument  is  briefly  as  follows : — 
The  first  law  of  motion  cannot  be  proved 
inductively,  for  we  have  no  case  of  abso- 
lutely unobstructed  motion,  and  to  assume 
that  retardation  will  vanish  when  friction 
and  resistance  cease,  because  it  grows  less 
when  they  grow  less,  is  to  assume  (1)  that 
the  diminuti'^n  of  motion  produced  in  a 
moving  body  is  proportionate  to  the  enciwy 
abstmcted  from  it  in  producing  other 
motion  ;  (2)  that  no  variation  has  occurred 
save  in  giving  motion  to  other  matter; 
(3)  that  the  law  of  inertia  holds  in  the 
obstructing  matter ;  and  that  this  is  to, 
astume  the  truth  of  the  vert/  law  we  are  try- 
ing to  prove.  On  the  utterly  erroneous  cha- 
racter of  these, statements  we  do  not  care  to 
dwell,  we  wish  simply  to  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  Is 
that  a  disproof  of  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
ductive proof!  We  thought  that  every 
tolerably  educated  man  was  aware  that  the 
proof  of  a  scientific  law  cansitled  in  show- 
ing that  by  assuming  its  truth,  we  could  ex- 
plain the  observed  phenomena. 

He  passes  on  to  show  that  if  wc  sui>stitute 
accurate  for  rough  observations,  our  very 
measurements  of  equal  times,  &e.,  depend 
on  the  truth  of  dynamical  principles.  '  That 
is  to  sav,  the  proposed  experimental  proof 
of  the  'first  law  assumes  not  only  the  truth 
of  the  first  law,  but  of  that  which  Professor 
Tait  agrees  with  Newton  in  regarding  as  a 
second  law.'  Of  course  it  does,  and  also 
that  of  the  third  law,  if  not  that  of  others. 
Does  not  Mr.  Spencer  know  that  the  proof 
on  which  physicists  mainly  rely  in  establish- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  fundamental  hypo- 
theses of  any  branch  of  science  is  that,  tcAen 
taken  as  a  nyitem,  they  account  for  complex 
phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  their 
concurrent  action.  We  may  illustrate,  or 
even  roughly  demonstrate  the  sevenl  laws 
separately  by  experiments,  which  give  in- 
stances of  their  approximately  isolated  work- 
ing, but  no  one  considers  such  experiments 
as  doing  more  than  establishing  a  primti 
facie  case  on  behalf  of  the  laws  they  seve- 
rally illustrate.  Mr.  Spencer  asserts  that 
Newton  gave  no  proof  of  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion, The  whole  of  the  Principia  was  the 
proof,  and  the  fact  that,  taken  as  a  system, 
these  htws  account  for  ^c  lunar  and  plane- 
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ftry  motions,  it  the  wnrraut  on  which  they 
chicHy  rest  to  tliiti  day. 

The  two  minor  points  to  which  ve  have 
referred  are  these.  ■  Mr.  Speneer  made  a 
statement  which  we  knew  the  present  state  of 
science  could  not  justify.  From  the  context 
we  concluded  tliat  lie  had  fallen  into  one  error. 
His  reply  shons  that  he  bad  fallen  into 
two  others.  Mathematical  readers  will  lind 
that  he  cunchides  that  friction  must  ulti- 
matciy  transform  all  the  energy  of  a  sound 
into  heat,  because  it  continually  is  trans- 
forming some  of  it,  forgetting  that  the 
validity  of  this  conclusion  depends  on  the 
laws  of  gaseous  friction  for  very  small  velo- 
cities, of  which  we  know  hut  little.  More- 
over, he  thinks  that  this  final  transformation 
of  the  whole  of  the  energy  into  heat  is  af- 
fected b\  Laplace's  discovery  of  the  gene- 
ration of  heat  by  the  compression  accom- 
panjm  the  sound.  The  discovery  iu  ques- 
tion m  1.1 1  as  well  he  described  as  the  dimi- 
nvt  o  1  of  hoat  by  the  expansion  of  the  air 
prodicid  by  the  sound;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  final  transformation,  as  its  eficct 
is  merely  momentary,  and  in  fact  it  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  our  using  in  our  cal- 
cnlations  the  coefficient  of  adiabatic  instead 
of  isothermal  elasticity.  With  respeot  to 
bis  distinction  between  Persistence  of  Force 
and  Onacrvation  of  Energy,  we  can  only 
repeat  the  words  of  the  article,  '  He  formally 
ideiitJIiea  it  on  its  first  appearance  with  the 
Conservation  of  Force,  which  is  the  old 
name  for  the  principles  now  known  as  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,'  secure  that  our 
reference  will  bear  them  out  Mr.  Spencer 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  any  difference 
of  meaniti<r  between  the  last  two  phrases. 
Conservation  of  Force  was  changed  into 
Consen'atiim  of  Energy,  not  because  there 
was  any  doubleness  of  meaning  iu  it,  but 
because  outsiders  might  think  so.  The 
change  came  too  late  to  save  Mr.  Spencer, 

There  is  one  further  point  on  which  we 
must  ask  our  readers  to  judge  between  Mr. 
Spencer  and  ourselves.  He  feels  it  advisa- 
bfe  at  the  end  of  his  reply  to  encourage  bis 
disciples  by  assuring  them  that  were  our 
conclusions  valid  they  would  have  done  but 
little.  Speaking  of  liis  reviewer,  he  says, 
'  Against  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution, 
con»dered  as  an  induction  from  all  concrete 
phenomena,  he  utters  not  a  word  ;'  and  he 
points  out  that  we  have  merely  found  fault 
with  two  illustrations  in  all  the  ch^ters  that 
treat  of  the  laws  by  which  he  maintains  that 
it  is  guided.  Our  words  in  introducing  the ' 
only  part  of  our  essay  that  refers  to  these 
subjects,  were — '  It  roust  be  underitood  that 
we  are  not  attacking  bis  induction.  He  has 
a  right  to  claim  that  it  should  be  taken  as 
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a  whole ;  and  we  tihould  be  the  lost  to  deny 
his  claim.  \Vc  shall  therefore  only  give 
these  specimens,  in  order  to  set  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  on  his  guard,  and 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
two.'  Is  it  a  fit  reward  for  the  care  with 
which  we  assigned  and  kept  the  above  limits 
to  the  field  of  our  criticisms  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer should  point  triumphantly  to  what  we 
have  not  included  therein,  and  have  there- 
fore not  uotjced  t  Anyone  who  considers 
tlie  length  of  the  article  will  see  good  reason 
why  wo  thus  restricted  ourselves,  but  we 
hope  at  a  future  time  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  such  of  the  excluded  parts  as 
belong  to  the  domiun  of  the  physicist. 
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Holland  So'vte.  By  Princess  Maris  LtEcn- 
TENSTBiN,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Two 
Vols.  Macuiillan  and  Co. 
The  Prince<:s  Llechstonstein,  as  some  of  our 
readers  nre  aware,  is  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Holland  House— whose  marri^e,  as  chronicled 
in  the  newspapers,  was  celebrated  with  almost 
rojiil  pomp  a  few  months  ago.  It  says  much 
for  her  qualities  of  both  head  and  heart,  that  a 
lad;  so  young  should  have  produced  a  work  so 
able  and  sympathetic  as  this.  Of  course  its 
literary  characteristics  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  standards  that  we  should  apply  to  lite- 
rary masters  like  Hacaulay  and  bir  James 
Mackintosh— either  of  whom,  if  he  had  com- 

Bleied  liis  intention  of  writing  a  history  of 
olland  House,  would  have  made  a  perma- 
nent and  brilliant  contribution  to  the  highest 
class  of  political,  social,  and  historic  literature. 
Only  a  pedant  or  a  cynic,  however,  would  sug- 
gest such  a  comparison.  The  book  before  us, 
although  somewhat  juvenile  in  some  of  its 
moralizings  and  judgments,  is  worthy  of  its 
theme,  and  is  full  of  interest  It  indicates 
considerable  literary  and  artistic  QuHure,  a 
patient  research  into  the  rich  manuscript  treas- 
ures of  Holland  Hou^e,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
pretension,  which  gives  the  book  one  of  its 
great  charms.  It  is  a  book  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  soil  made  of  the  material  of  Holland 
House  itself,  moulded  by  the  fair  hand  of  one 
of  its  residents.  The  writer  arranges  her  work 
in  three  sections — first,  the  history  of  the  man- 
or and  house;  next,  biographical  and  social 
notices  of  eminent  personages  connected  with 
it,  as  owners,  members  of  the  family,  or  guests ; 
and  nest,  a  description  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  with  a  cateAog\i»  raitmiTii  of  the  prin- 
cipal pictures,  books,  art  treasures,  souvenirs, 
Ac,  which  the  rooms  conlaia  Holland  House 
is  almost  the  last  of  the  great  historic  mansions 
of  London.     It  is  o&e  of  the  li 
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interesting  in  England.    Tt  in  still  s  paJoce 

Bci]uestered  in  its  own  grounds,  its  pinnacles 
and  gnbles  mingling  with  rich  green  foliage ; 
although  the  eteady  tide  of  urt>an  population  is 
wrapping  it  round  like  a  rock  on  the  Kea-shore. 
Holland  House  has  from  various  cauBes  gather- 
ed «  lituniry  reputation  that  is  almost  unique, 
and  that  is  not  very  easy  to  define;  it  presents 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  French  aaUm  that 
English  society  has  attained.  But  the  tact  and 
genius  of  the  imperious  Lady  Holland,  nho 
succeeded  in  making  her  house  the  social  atlio- 
nffium  of  literary  and  artistic  England,  although 
she  laid  her  royal  behests  on  patient  John 
Allen  and  good-humoured  Sydney  Smith  so 
unceremoniously  that  Ihe  former  bade  her 
carve  for  herself,  and  the  latter  asked  if  he 
should  sweep  the  room  as  well  as  ring  the  bell 
— only  put  the  crown  «pon  an  illustrious  repu- 
tation. More  great  names  have  been  associated 
with  Holland  House  than  perhaps  with  any 
other  mansion  in  England.  The  generation 
that  Macauky  so  brilliantly  describes  in  his 
'Essay  on  Lord  Holland'  has  ahuost  passed 
away — some  few  yet  remain,  however,  to  whom 
it  is  the  most  brilliant  memory  of  modem  Eng- 
lish life.  The  names  of  illustrious  personages 
who  assembled  in  the  famous  Oilt-room,  at  the 
bidding  of  Lady  Holland,  and  who  might  have 
been  heard  discussing  the  literature  or  politics 
of  the  day,  fill  six  or  seven  pages.  Wilkio  and 
Mackintosh,  Talleyrand  and  Sydney  Smith, 
Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis, Komilly,  Windham,  Homer,  Grcnville, 
Curran,  Grattan,  Monk  Lewis,  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, Tiarney,  Dr.  Parr,  Blanco  White,  Wol- 
laston,  Payne  Knight,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Jeffirey,  liyron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Macaulay,  El- 
don,  tyndhurst,  Melbourne,  Brougham,  Wash- 
ington Irving-,  the  Humboldts,  John  Allen, 
Hookham  Frere,  Canova,  Chan  trey.  Mole, 
Ouizot,  Palmerston,  Lansdownc,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tbam,  Uumont,  Madame  de  Sta^l,  the  Prin- 
cess Lieven,  Metternich,  and  Kemble  arc 
among  them. 

With  groat  tact  and  animation  the  autho- 
ress acts  as  eUerone  among  these  illustri- 
ous guests,  points  to  souvenirs,  and  connects 
anecdotes  with  them  ;  detains  us  tor  a  moment 
to  tell  a  good  story,  and  then  passes  on.  She 
has  had  free  access  to  family  papers,  and  no 
doubt  nho  would  have  contributed  more  to  lite- 
rary anil  political  knowledge  bad  she  used 
these  more  largely ;  but  she  would  have 
marred  her  design,  which  was  simply  to  give 
an  account  of  Holland  House, — to  pei^ect 
which,  she  lays  under  contribution  all  availa- 
ble sources  of  information,  whether  published 
or  not — biographies  and  histories,  as  well  as 
manuscripts.  Some  of  her  stories,  therefore, 
have  been  frequently  told  before — but  they 
could  not  have  been  left  out. 

Henry  Rich,  the  great  grandson  of  an  opu- 
lent mercer,  was  the  flrst  Lord  Holland,  created 
Earl  of  Holland  in  1G24.  Hccameinio  posses- 
sion of  Holland  House,  previously  called  Cope 
Castle,  through  his  wife  Isabel,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Cope.  He  proved  disloyal  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  meeting  between  the  disafTeo- 
ted  members  of  Parliament  and  Fairfax  was 
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held  at  Holland  House,  August  Cith,  1S47. 
In  1648,  he  returned  to  the  Royolists,  wos  cap- 
tured at  St.  Neot's,  and  beheaded  in  Palace- 
yard,  Westminster.  Henry  Rich  was  a  Mecie- 
nas  in  his  way,  and  made  Holland  House  the 
resort  of  talent  and  fashion.  He  was  a  bravo 
man,  although  very  handsome,  and  a  fop.  He 
appeared  on  the  scaffold  dressed  in  a  white 
satin  waistcoat  and  a  white  satin  cap  with  sil- 
ver lace.  After  hia  death  General  Fairfax 
inhabited  Holbuid  House,  and  Lambert  fixed 
his  headquarters  there.  In  a  field  belonging  to 
it  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  discussed  affairs 
with  Ireton,  to  avoid  being  overheard  through 
Ireton's  deafness.  Lady  Holland  regained  her 
mansion,  and  had  plays  acted  there  when  the 
theatres  were  shut  by  the  Puritans.  The 
second  Lord  Holland  succeeding  bis  cousin, 
became  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  ihc  wife  of  his 
son  and  successor  was  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, whom  Addison  married,  when  slie  became 
a  widow.  The  story  is  of  course  told  again, 
and  Addison'smatrimonial  happiness  is  discuss- 
ed. Notwithstanding  the  severe  epigrammatic 
verdict  of  Johnson,  founded  on  '  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes,' let  lis  hope  that  things  were  not  so  bad, 
inasmuch  as  Addison  left  his  fortune  to  Lady 
Warwick,  and  Lady  Warwick  left  £10  a  year 
to  the  poor  of  Hilton,  out  of  respect  for  her 
husband ;  also  a  legacy  of  £S0  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Combes,  '  sister  of  my  late  dear  husband,  Mr. 
Addison.'  Addison  died  in  what  is  now  the 
dining-room,  but  whether,  as  Tickell  says,  bid- 
ding the  youn^  Earl  of  Warwick  '  see  in  what 
peace  a  Christian  can  die,'  or,  as  Walpole  says, 
'  Unluckily  he  died  of  brandy,'  is  not  certain. 
It  is  said  that  he  used  to  pace  the  long  library 
with  a  '  bottle  of  port  at  one  end,  a  bottle  of 
sherry  at  the  other,'  in  which  he  tried  to  drown 
dull  care.  Addison  is  said  to  have  sent  for 
Milton's  daughter  to  Holland  House,  requesting 
her  to  bring  with  her  some  evidences  of  her 
birth ;  but  so  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  exclaimed 
'  Madam,  you  need  no  other  vouchor  I  Your 
face  is  a  sufficient  testimonial  of  whose  daughter 
you  are.' 

In  1749  Holland  House  was  let  on  Icnso  lo 
Henry  Fox.  *  the  first  Lord  Hollund '  of  the 
present  family,  who  Ijought  it  in  17'i7.  It  was 
occasionally  let.  William  Penn  wjis  one  of  its 
occupiers;  Sir  John  Chardin,  the  Persian  tra- 
veller, another ;  Atterbury's  daughter,  Mrp, 
Maurice,  another.  Atterburj's  Library,  indicat- 
ing his  own  frequent  residence,  was  kept  there. 
Ill  ICSa  William  HI.  thou{;titor  making  it  his 
palace,  but  ultimately  preferred  tlie  liouseoftliu 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  An  interesting  account  is 
given  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  founder  of  the  Fox 
family,  and  father  of  the  first  Bnron  Holland, 
He  was  a  choir  boy  in  Salisbury  Catlie<lral,  and 
officiated  .as  parish  clerk.  Hu  gradually  rose, 
and  was  the  first  to  announce  to  Charles  11., 
when  playing  at  tennis,  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
Alter  this  hi:*  advancement  was  rapid.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  Ihvouriles  of  fortune,  Evelyn 
says  he  amassed  a  great  fortune,  '  honestly  got, 
and  uncnvied ;  which  is  next  to  a  miracle ;  and 
ho  bore  liis  prosperity  uninjured  in  character.' 
Ho  was  one  of  the  eailieit  promoters  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  and  was  altogether  a  noble  chor- 
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acter,  worthy  of  his  f-rcat  fortunes,  lie  niar- 
rieii  liis  second  wife  when  he  was  seventy-six, 
anct  tn*o  of  the  children  by  this  ninrrii^e 
wore  respectively  created  f^rfof  Itchestcr  nnd 
Biron  Hollnnd.  The  latter,  Henry,  was  born 
in  171)5,  and  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Pitt  (Earl 
of  Chtitham),  afterwards  his  great  riral — a  rival- 
ry which  descended  to  the  nest  generation. 
His  morality  was  not  very  cseropUry,  and  hta 
lovo  of  money  amounted  to  avarice.  Ho  was 
charged  with  gralifyingthe  latter  passion  at  the 
cost  of  his  country.  He  died  in  ITOS.  Lord 
Bute  had  promised  bim  an  earldom,  in  reward 
for  political  services — only  a  barony  was  given 
him.  '  It  was  only  a  pious  fraud,'  said  Lord 
Bute.  '  I  perceive  the  Iraud,  my  lord,'  Fox  re- 
joined, 'but  not  tlie  piety.'  His  romantic  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  their  treat- 
ment by  the  bride's  father  and  his  courtly 
friends,  are  rotated  in  detail :  how  Lady  Caro- 
line H'l.t  bidden  by  her  father  to  prepare  to  re- 
ceive anotlier  suitor,  and  obeyed  ^y  cutting  off 
her  eyebrows,  afterwards  eloping  with  Fox. 
Her  father's  letter,  nller  some  years  of  banish- 
ment, is  a  singular  exhibition  of  pride  and 
pathos — the  heart  of  the  father  beating  down 
the  pride  of  the  Duke,  and  welcoming  his  child. 
It  was  a  love-match  to  the  end.  Lady  Caroline 
survived  her  husband  only  twenty-one  days ; 
iitephcn,  the  second  Lord  Holland,  survived  his 
father  only  six  months.  It  is  to  his  brother, 
Charles  Jumes  Fox,  that  the  family  owes  its 
chief  lustre.  More  than  Ally  pages  are  given 
to  reminiscences  and  aneodoles  of  this  great  ora- 
tor and  statesman,  who  spent  much  of  his  life 
at  Holland  House,  where  lie  was  a  spoilt  child. 
'  A  wall  was  condemned,  and  Lord  Holland  h:id 
promised  young  Charles  James  tlint  he  should 
witness  its  demolition.  By  some  accident,  how- 
ever, the  boy  was  not  present  when  the  wall  was 
knocked  down  ;  but  Lord  Holland,  acting  up  to 
the  principle  of  keeping  faith  even  with  a.  child, 
had  the  wall  built  up  again,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  demolished  before  his  eyes.'  Once  the  en- 
fant terribh  wished  to  break  a  watch.  '  Well, 
said  the  hther,  'if you  must  I  suppose  you 
musl.'  It  is  sad  to  read  that  he  acquired  his 
taste  for  gambling  before  he  was  fourteen,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  his  foolish  father,  who  took 
him  to  Paris  and  SiHk.  He  died  at  Ciiiswick,  and 
Ids  wife,  as  eccentric  as  she  was  really  affuction- 
ute,  inlima!ed  to  ani'ous  waiters  that  all  was 
fiver,  by  passing  through  the  ante-room  with 
her  kpron  thrown  over  her  head.  It  is  difS- 
cult  to  rcfra.in  from  quoting  the  rirh  anecdotes 
and  characterisations  with  which  the  account  of 
this  great  orator  is  inlaid. 

We  can  but  .refer  our  readers  to  the  lovc- 
pnssage  between  Geoi^  III.  and  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  in  ITGI,  when  it  would  ajipear  that  a 
single  word  of  alfected  indifference  hindered  the 
latter  of  a  throne.  Captain  Napier  tells  the 
story,  and  we  regret  that  his  manuscript  has  not 
been  printed  entire.  It  is  as  pretty  a  romance 
as  that  of  Henry  Fox.  It  seemed  cruel,  how- 
ever, that  poor  Lady  Sarah  had  to  offidate  as 
bridesmaid  at  the  King's  marriage.  We  must 
also  forego  the  temptation  to  cite  from  the  in- 
cidents dI  the  remarkable  social  reign  of  the  late 
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Lady  Holland.  The  anecdotes  of  her  impeii- 
ousness  and  rudeness  are  endlcs.^.  Some  of 
them  indicato  a  coarseness  of  nature  which 
mere  eccentricity  is  not  enough  to  account  for. 
and  which  makes  it  difHcutt  to  understand  hvr 
success.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  anecdotes, 
scattered  through  the  literature  of  the  la.st  half 
century,  are  given  in  these  volumcK.  She  told 
Poodle  Byng  '  to  remove  farther  off,  for  the 
smell  of  his  blacking  offended  her.'  Tapping 
on  the  table  with  her  fan,  she  would  stop  Ha- 
caulay,  '  Now  we  have  had  enough  of  this  ; 
give  us  something  else.'  On  one  occasion  sho 
sent  her  page  to  liim  to  tell  him  to  stop  talking, 
because  she  wanted  to  hear  some  one  else.  To 
Lord  Porchester  she  said,  '  I  am  sorry  you  are 
going  to  publish  a  poem  ;  can't  you  suppress 
it  J'  At  a  dinner-party,  when  Lord  Duncan- 
non  was  leaving,  she  had  him  called  back,  and 
sung  out  to  him  in  the  doorway,  '  The  Duchess 
of  Sutlierland  can't  dine  here  to  morrow,  and  I 
want  another  woman ;  bring  one  of  your  girls.' 
Sho  certai[ily  could  say  disagreeable  things 
cleverly.  She  called  John  Allen  her  '  pet 
Atheist,'  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  burial  ser- 
vice read  by  a  clergyman  over  the  body  of  a  kid 
— he  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  dauglilerjof 
her  first  husband.  We  take  our  leave  of  what 
will  probably  be  the  fashionable  book  of  tho 
season— a  diatinction  which  its  various  interest, 
literary,  historical,  social  and  chatty,  well  me- 
rits'; and  it  would  seem  also  as  if  with  the  Hol- 
land House  gatherings  the  mloti  had  disappear- 
ed in  London,  as  it  has  disappeared  in  Paris. 

Congrtgational  Hilton/  {Engl'iih  and  Ameri- 
can) 1567-1700  ;     The  ConJiUtfor  Frudom, 
PurUy,  aittl  hiJiependente.    By  Jons  \yAD- 
DiNGTON,  D.D.      London  ;  Printed   by  Sim- 
mons and  Boiten,  Shoe-lane,  Fleet-street. 
Those  of  our  readers  who   know  Dr.  Wad- 
dington's  '  Congregational  History,  1300-1567,' 
published  in  1S69,  wilt  hail  the  appearance  of 
this  volume   with  deep  interest.     Nor   will   a 
careful     perusal   disappoint    the    expectations 
with  which  they  will  open  it      It  displays  the 
same  unwearied  industry,  the  same  rare  enthu- 
siasm for  the  subject,  and  the  same   extensive 
research  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  its 
predecessor,  and  can   hardly   fail    to   be  very 
gratefully   appreciated,    not   by  the  historical 
student  only,  but  also  by  the  general  reader. 

In  his  former  volume.  Dr.  Waddington 
'  triced  the  restoration  of  Congregational  prin- 
ciple* after  the  eclipse  caused  by  the  Papacy, 
and  their  gradual  development  in  the  time  ofthe 
Reformation.'  In  this,  'continuing  this  his- 
torical investigation,'  he  '  proceeds  to  exhibit 
the  origin,  growth,  and  influence  of  Congrega- 
tional GhuTchet,  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Revolution  of  1088.'  We  con- 
gratulate liim  on  the  success  with  which  be  has 
accomplished  Uie  second  part  of  his  great  insk, 
'  Those  witnessing  churches,  called  by  differ- 
ent names,  "'Brownista,"  "Barrowists,"  "Separ- 
atists." ■'  Independents,"  and  "  Congregaiion- 
alists,"  opposed  a  steady,  consistent,  and  in- 
vincible resistance  to  tho  corrupting  and  intol- 
erant designs  of  the  Papacy,  whether  of  a  se- 
cret and  insinuating  character,  or  in  the  more 
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open  and  formidable  advances  aided  by  tho  last 
of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  seventeenth  century  thcj 
held  a  position  of  unparalleled  diEBcuUy ,  and  of 
supreme  importance  in  relation  to  tbe  freedom 
ttnd  stability  of  the  country.  Their  entire  his- 
tory, indeed,  from  the  first  movement  in  10S7 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  is  that  of  a  continu- 
ous and  woll-suataincd  conflict  for  the  freedom 
of  religious  associatian,  and  of  independence  of 
external  control.  That  prolonged  and  wcll~ 
sustained  Btru^le  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  of  all  religious  parties  at  the 
present  hour.'  Dr  Waddington's  volume  has 
the  great  merit  of  relating  the  history  of  that 
struggle  ivith  a  fulness  of  detail  and  a  wealth 
of  incident  which  we  shall  look,  for  in  vain  in 
those  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
field.  '  Until  the  last  few  years  the  original 
ilocumenis  essential  to  form  the  basis  of  this 
histoTy  were  cither  unknown  or  inaccessible. 
.  .  .  English  historians  repeated,  without  con- 
tradiction, the  misstatements  of  Ueylin  and 
Collier,  so  that  men  were  surprised  and  do- 
lighted  by  tbe  condescension  of  the  historical 
writer  who,  in  passages  of  splendid  rhetoric, 
sketched  the  character  and  genius  of  Milton, 
Bunyan,  and  Baiter,  Things  are  now  some- 
what changed.'  .Apart  from  denominational 
interests,  it  would  be  a  groat  gain  to  '  English 
historians,'  and  we  may  also  add  an  almost 
greater  gain  to  '  Hampton  lecturers '  on  '  Dis- 
sent' to  make  '  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  now  brought  to  light.'  Dr.  Waddington 
has  supplied  ample  evidence  of  this ;  and  there 
ere  treasures  yet  to  be  exhumed  in  the  Record 
Office  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Episcopal 
and  Archidiaconal  Registries  of  the  country, 
which  vo  hope  that  some  one  may  be  stimula- 
ted by  bis  success  to  diligently  search  for  us. 
We  entirely  sympathiie  in  tbe  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Waddington,  though  we  Imrdly 
think  that  the  apology  which  they  contain  is  re- 
quired:—'An  attempt  might  have  been  made  to 
present  the  narrative  in  a  more  correct  and 
popular  form,  and  to  reduce  the  antiquated 
diction  of  the  papers  quoted  to  that  of  our  own 
lime.  The  imniediate  success  of  tbe  work 
probably  would  have  been  greater  by  such  a 
transformation,  but  the  most  captivating  story 
in  often  the  lca.>it  trustworthy,  and  its  interest 
is,  in  consequence,  evanescent.  It  is  better  in 
the  present  case  to  convince  one  patient  and 
thoughtful  reader  than  to  amuse  a  thousand. 
If,  therefore,  the  complaint  should  be  made 
that  the  documents  are  cited  in  their  original 
form,  at  too  great  length,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  so  exhibited  for  the  sake 
of  exact  truth,  and  to  avoid  a  colouring  that 
would  be  deceptive.  ....  Tbe  witnesses  are 
allowed  Ui  appear  in  regular  succession  in  their 
proper  garb,  and  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
their  own  manner.'  In  our  judgment  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  student,  certainly,  wilt  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  volume. 
We  can  quite  understand  that  '  in  collecting 
materials  for  this  history '  Dr.  Waddington 
should  have  'had  many  weary  journeys,'  and 
'for  years'  should  have '  spent  days  and  nights 
in  consuming  toil.'  Such  researches  are  not  to 
be  made  at  any  less  expense  than  that  which 
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ho  has  thus  described.  May  he  richly  enjoj 
the  compensation  for  which  he  works  ; — '  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  England  and 
America  being  made  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples, the  character,  and  example  of  the  men 
into  whose  latiours  they  have  entered,  and  be- 
cause of  whose  sacrifices  they  now  enjoy  free- 
dom and  security  and  peace.' 

Wg  trust  such  volumes  will  not  be  long  bo- 
fore  they  reach  a  second  edition.  Should  our 
confidence  be  justified,  we  hope  that  Dr.  Wad- 
dington will,  in  tho  meanwhile,  have  reconsid- 
ered his  whole  system  of  references.  Where 
there  is  so  much  to  provoke  further  inquiry,  it 
is  of  especial  moment  that  everything  should 
be  done,  so  far  as  possible,  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage it  Indications  of  the  sources  whence 
he  has  derived  his  materials  that  may  bo  quite 
clear  to  one  who  is  so  familiar  with  them  as 
Dr.  Waddington,  may  be  quite  as  provokingly 
vague  to  the  ordinary  or  less  experienced 
inquirer.  Should  not  the  titles  of  all  printed 
books  be  given  in  full?  and  should  not  all 
MS.S.  be  so  described  that  the  student  who 
is  disposed  to  consult  them  maybeableto  do 
BO  without  any  further  aid  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  the  reference  f  We  also  observe 
that  while,  as  a  rule,  all  extracts  are  given  in 
small  print,  they  are  sometimes  printed  in  tho 
same  type  as  the  text  Several  are  given 
without  any  indication  of  the  source  from 
wbich  they  have  been  taken.  Such  volumes, 
too,  require  a  very  copious  index.  Dr.  Wad- 
dington is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  U- 
bour  which  such  a  desideratum  would  involve, 
and  his  are  not  the  class  of  readers  to  grudge 
tho  increased  price  that  would  bo  needful  to 
cover  the  expense.  As  it  is,  however,  this 
volume  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  well  fur- 
nished library ;  and  we  not  only  very  thonk- 


titnony  than  has  been  furnished  since  Richard 
FiTz  breathed  hie  last  in  the  prison  of  the 
Bridewell,'  we  as  cordially  echo  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton's '  appeal,'  '  to  those  who  have  wealth  and 
influence  to  give  that  testimony  its  full  effect 
by  a  circulation  that  shall  reach  the  smallest 
church  and  the  humblest  minister  in  the  de- 


ne  UugucnoU  in  France  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edkt  of  JTaatet,  with  a  K«i'(  to  tht 
Country  nftktVaudoU.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  'Self  Help,'  Ac.,  &c.  Slrahan 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Smiles  in  his  former  work  gave  us  a 
very  clear  and  graceful  account  of  the  llugue- 
noti!,  who,  after  the  Revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of 
Nantes,  came  and  settled  in  England,  enriching 
this  nation  with  their  noble  manners,  rare  in- 
dustry and  inventiveness,  and  aptness  of  tnind 
in  many  ways.  That  work  led  us  to  feel  the 
irony  of  Providence,  as  Mr.  Smiles  meant  that 
it  should  do,  for  it  led  us  to  think  of  the  other 
multitudes  who  migrated  to  other  countries, 
and  who  became  afterwords  some  of  the  strong 
and  trusted  instruments  whereby  France  was 
crushed.  And  now  Mr.  Smiles  makes  record 
of  the  fate  of  those  who  remained  in  France 
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after  the  ReTocaticm  of  the  Edict  Hetouches 
the  msin  lines  of  the  history  clearly,  lightly, 
but  efTectively,  ever  followiDg  hix  own  bent  and 
grouping  his  illustrations  of  great  principles 
round  central  and  typical  men.  The  first  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  thus  properly  a  series  of 
biographies,  just  touched  irith  the  enthusiasm 
which  Mr.  Smiles  knoirs  so  well  havr  to  master. 
The  sketches  of  Claude  Brousson,  Cavalier  and 
Antoine  Court,  no  less  than  those  of  Calas  and 
Fabrc,  are  deeply  interesting  episodes  ;  and  in 
Hr.  Smiles's  volume  many  will  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  heroism  of  a  people  whom  no  pow- 
er could  crush  and  no  policy  draw  from  their 
stern  adherence  to  their  convictions.  The 
Utter  portion  of  the  volume  is  not  of  so  much 
permanent  value ;  but,  n^vorthcles^  like  every- 
thing Mr.  Smiles  writes,  it  is  readable  and  in- 
tereuting,  and  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the 
country  where  some  of  these  noble  Huguenots 
were  bred. 

The  Minor  Worhi  of  Gtorge  Grote,  mth  Cri- 
tical Remayts  on  kit  InUlUr-lual  CharafUr, 
Writiagt.  and  Speechei,  By  Aleiandbb 
Bain.     John  Murray. 

This,  we  presume,  it  the  complement  to  Mrs, 
Grote's  '  Personal  Biography  '  which  we  were 
in  that  work  led  to  expect.  We  do  not  see, 
indeed,  what  more  can  be  added,  although  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  published  the 
minor  workii  simply  as  such,  and  to  have  inclu- 
ded a  formal  critical  estimate  in  the  biography, 

In  the  present  volume  the  critical  remarks 
are  given  in  the  form  of  summaries  of  such  of 
Mr.  Grote's  works  as  are  not  here  reproduced 
in  their  entireness.  Those  which  are  so  repro- 
duced are  '  The  Essentials  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,' — Mr.  Grote's  earliest  work  published 
in  1831  ;  a  review  from  the  Spectator  newspa- 
per. 1889,  of  Sir  William  Molcsworth's  edition 
of  the  works  of  lioblies ;  an  article  on  '  Grecian 
Legends  and  Early  History,'  published  in  the 
We^tmiatleF  Itetiew  in  1843 — a  preparatory 
study  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  chap- 
ters of  the  '  History  of  Greece  ;'  a  remarkable 
article  on  '  Boeckb's  Metrology,'  published  in 
the  '  Clnssical  Museum  '  in  1R44  ;  the  '  Presi- 
dential Address  totheCityof  London  Scientific 
Institution  in  1846;'  an  'Address  on  Deliv- 
ering the  Prizes  at  Univemity  College  in  1848  ;' 
a  review  of  Sir  0.  C.  Lewis  on  the '  Credibility 
of  Early  Roman  History,'  published  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Jleviea  in  1850  ;  a  pamphlet  on  '  Plato's 
Doctrine  respecting  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth 
and  Aristotle's  Comment  upon  that  Doctrine, 
1S60  ;'  a  review  of  John   Stuart  Mill  on  the 


of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  a  precit  of  three 
or  four  short  papers  on  Philosophy  from  Mr. 
Grote's  MSS. ;  Abstracts  of  the '  Essay  on  Mac- 
kintosh's Parliamentary  Reform,'  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  61  of  the  Edinlmrgh  Review  j  of 
the  '  Review  of  Mitford's  Greece,'  from  the 
WentmiMter  Sattew,  182S  ;  of  Mr.  Grote's 
'  Speeches  in  Parliament' — the  sis  speeches  on 
tile  Ballot  being  given  by  themselves.  These 
abstracts  are  followed  by  a  lengthened  critical 


and  tiie  '  Aristotle.' 

It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  critical  value  of 
the  volume  chietly  consists'.  Mrs.  Groto  has 
sufficienUy  indicated  the  political  opinions  nnd 
course  of  her  husband.  Scholars  will  feel  un- 
der a  great  obligation  to  Professor  Bain  for  this 
very  masterly  abstract  and  criticism  of  (lie 
Grecian  History  and  Philwophy.  It  sets  forth 
Mr.  Grote's  almost  unique  qualiftcations  as  a 
historian.  Not  only  had  he  a  passion  for  his- 
tory and  biography,  he  was  almost  equally  en- 
amoured of  political  economy,  especially  in  its 
practical  developments.  He  was  accomplished 
m  almost  every  department  of  mental  science, 
psychology,  ethics,  melapliysics,  and  logic  ;  in 
this  combination  equalled  only,  perhaps,  by 
Hume  and  James  Mill.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
devourer  of  novels.  Professor  Bain  tells  us 
that  he  had  a  poetical  imagination,  which  we 
should  hardly  liave  supposed.  He  bad  practi- 
tical  experience  of  commercial  life,  and  was  for 
years  an  active  member  of  Parliament.  'I'here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  those  manifold  quali- 
fications ns  a  historian  Mr.  Grote  is  almost 
unique  ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that 
as  the  result  his  history  is  one  of  the  few  great 
histories  of  literature,  profoundly  learned, 
equally  philosophical,  and  eminently  indepen- 
dent, candid,  and  fearless.  One  has  only  to 
read  his  scathing  review  of  the  political  polemic 
of  Mitford  to  feel  how  impossible  it  was  for 
Grote  to  subordinate  history  to  either  political 
passion  or  prejudice.  Long  as  literature  lasts 
and  whoever  may  be  his  successor  in  the  ex- 
haustless  field  of  Grecian  History.  Mr.  Grote's 
work  must  always  hold  an  eminent  place. 
There  are  few  points  in  the  wonderful  drama  of 
this  people's  life  upon  which  he  has  not  thrown 
fresh  light,  and  that  the  pure  white  light  of 
truth. 

Professor  Bain's  critique  is  interesting  fur- 
ther in  his  comparative  estimntei  of  the  differ- 
ing views  on  important  points  of  Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr.  M'Lennan,  Mr.  Tyler,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Professor  Jowett,  and  othors.  In  the  instances 
in  which  Mr.  Grote  himself  gave  judgment,  as 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  '  I|omer,'  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Iliad 
against  Mr,  Grote's  theory  of  its  double  struc- 
ture ;  and  upon  many  other  points  of  history, 
ethnology,  and  religion,  where  ho  differs  from 
Mr.  Grote,  Professor  Bain  tells  us  how  far  Mr. 
Grote  was  convinced.  Especially  is  it  interest- 
ing to  compare  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  of  the 
three  groat  constituent  elements  of  the  State, 
the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  agora,  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  assembly  had  considera- 
ble influence  over  the  king — against  Mr.  Grote's 
view  that  the  people  had  no  status  or  power 
but  to  obey.  In  like  manner  Professor  Bain  in 
his  critique  on  the  '  Plato'  compares  Mr. 
Grote's  views  with  those  of  Professor  Jowett, 
especially  on  the  Epistles,  the  genuineness  of 
which  Mr.  Grote  maintains,  and  on  the  Alexan- 

This  volume  completes,  we  suppose,  the  ho- 
ble  series  of  volumes  vthich  wc  owe  to  the  gen- 
ius and  industry  of  this  great  scholar.  Mr. 
Grote  is  .one  of  the  men  of  whom  English  lit- 
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erature  nifty  well  bo  proud.  In  his  '  Greece  ' 
■Dd  Gibbon's  '  Rone  '  it  can  boast  two  great 
wbrlis,  which  in  varied  leeming  and  intellect- 
ual genius  aro  without  riysls  in  the  literature  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  trae  scholar 
that  in  the  minor  cooipositions  of  this  volume 
the  minute  care  and  scholarly  finish  are  as 
great  as  in  the  history ;  the  sober,  practical,  re- 
gulating sense  of  his  English  mind,  too,  is  as 
manifest  as  his  great  learning  and  philosophical 
power,  A  perfectly  impartial  history  or  criti- 
cism the  world  vrill  never  see,  but,  us  every 
line  of  his  writings  shows,  Mr.  Grote  has  per- 
haps attained  to  this  as  nearly  as  any  man  can 
who  is  capable  of  strong  convictions  at  alL 

Personal  Rteolltctioni  from  earhj  Li,fe  to  old 
Age,  of  Miry  Somernillf,  with  Selections 
from  her  Correnpondence.  By  her  daughter, 
Martha  Somervii.lb.  John  Murray. 
Among  the  remarkable  biographies  of  the 
year  this  autobiographical  memoir  of  Mary 
Somerville  will  be  not  the  least  interesting. 
Her  scientific  intellect  was  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  her  sex  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  learn  from  the  memoir  that  her  womanly 
gcntlcjhess  and  delicacy  wer 
ble.  -Those  who  may  have 
masculine  woman,  whose  ae 
nature,  will  be  i^eeably  disappointed.  The 
charm  of  true  womanhood  is  in  every  page. 
Women  with  not  a  hundredth  part  of  her  intel- 
lectual strength  or  scientific  requirements  have 
a  hundred  times  more  hardness.  Of  rare  and 
delicate  beauty  of  person,  she  was  diffident  and 
retiring  in  social  habit,  '  startled  at  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice  in  conversation  ;'  i^hewas  gen- 
tle and  affectionate  in  feeling,  and  cultivatod 
feminine  ftraces  ns  much  as  more  masculine 
studies.  She  was  an  accomplished  painter,  a 
good  musician,  and  had  a  great  lore  of  drama- 
tic representation  ;  she  had  moreover  a  keen 
approdatjon  of  natural  beauty,  was  an  alfec- 
tionate  wife  and  mother,  and  a  woman  of  deep 
and  unaffected  piety.  Her  chief  claim  upon 
public  respect  is  of  course  her  great  scienti- 
fic and  mathematical  powers.  And  this  not  only 
as  the  exceptional  attainment  of  a  woman,  but 
relatively  even  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
opposite  sex.  One  whose  '  Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens'  became  a  Cambridge  text-book,  and 
which  M.  Poisson  declared  '  there  were  not 
twenty  men  in  France  who  could  read  ;'  whom 
La  Place,  liiot,  Arago,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Brewster,  Whowell,  Sedgwick,  Airy,  Faraday, 
and  ecoroH  of  others,  almost  as  illustrious,  hon- 
oured as  their  equal,  and  from  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  learned  ;  and  who  was  made  a 
member  of  half  the  learned  societies  in  Europe, 
could  not  have  been  merely  complimented  as  a 
learned  woman.  She  was  recognised  as  an  or- 
iginal contributor  to  science.  Her  genius  for 
mathematics  is  evinced  the  more  remarkably, 
inasmuch  as,  until  mature  years,  she  was  not 
only  ignorant  of  Algebra,  but  had  to  discover 
it  for  herself.  '  I  was  surprised  to  sec  '  in  a 
magazme  of  fashion,  '  stnnge  looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X's  and  Y's,  and 
asked  "  What  is  that  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  Miss 
Ogilvie,  "it  is  a  kind  of  arithmetic— they  call  it 
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Algebra — but  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it ;" 
and  we  talked  about  other  things  ;  but  on  go- 
ing  home  1  thought  I  would  look  if  any  of 
our  books  could  trll  me  what  was  meant  by 
Algebra.'  It  was,  however,  not  until  Mr.  Craw 
came  to  be  tutor  to  her  brother  ilcnry,  some 
time  afterwards,  that  she  got  any  information, 
and  was  introduced  to  '  Euclid,'  and  Bonny- 
castle's  'Algebra.'  She  had,  however,  to  begui 
her  arithmetic  again,  having  forgotten  much  of 
it.  '  I  never  was  expert  at  addition,  for  in 
samming  up  a  long  column  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  in  the  family  account  book,  it  sel- 
dom came  out  twice  the  same  way.'  From  this 
time  her  progress  was  rapid,  and  her  knowledge 
was  self- acquired.  She  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age  before,  at  the  recommendation  of  Profes- 
sor Wallace,  of  Fdlnburgh,  she  went  though 
any  r^ular  course  of  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical reading,  or  possessed  any  works  on 
the  subject!.  '  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I 
possessed  such  a  treasure  when  I  looked  back 
on  the  day  that  1  first  saw  the  mysterious 
word  "  Algebra,"  and  the  long  course  of  years 
in  which  1  had  persevered  almost  without  hope. 
It  taught  me  never  to  despair.  I  had  now  the 
means,  and  pursued  my  studies  with  increased 
assiduity.  Concealment  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, nor  was  it  attempted.  I  was  considered 
eccentric  and  foolish,  and  my  conduct  was 
highly  disapproved  of  by  many,  especially  by 
some  members  of  my  own  family.'  Her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Gr^,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
studying,  but  she  says,  '  I  met  with  no  sympa- 
tliy  whatever  from  him,  as  he  had  a  very  low 
opmion  of  the  capacity  of  toy  sex,  and  had 
neither  knowledge  of,  nor  interest  in,  science  of 
any  kind.'  After  three  years  she  was  left  a  wi- 
dow with  two  little  boys.  Dr.  Somerville,  her 
second  husband,  was  a  man  of  very  difTerent 
sympathies ;  he  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  several  branches  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  was  justly  proud  of  the  genius  of  his 
wife.  Her  married  life  with  him  was  singu- 
larly aflectionate  and  happy  ;  he  was  never 
happier  than  in  helping  her,  searching  libraries 
for  her,  and  copying  her  mnnuscripts,  to  save 
her  time  and  strength.  One  of  his  sisters, 
however,  unmarried,  and  younger  than  she, 
wrote  an  impertinent  letter  to  her  on  her  mar- 
riage, '  hoping  I  would  give  up  my  fooli.sh  man- 
ner of  life  and  studies,  and  make  a  respectable 
and  useful  wife  to  her  brother.' 

The  volume  is  by  no  means  a  scientific  one. 
Indeed  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  is  in  any 
sense  scientific.  It  is  full  of  human  interest 
for  the  general  reader.  Mrs.  Soraerville's  fam- 
ily connexions,  as  well  as  her  scientific  attain- 
ments, brought  her  into  contact  with  most  of 
the  notable  persons  of  her  day  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and  her 
'Recollections'  are  full  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  reminiscences.  Mrs.  Somerville  tells 
of  her  own  mother,  who  was  crossing  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  a  boat,  the  well-known  anec- 
dote ;  "  George,  this  is  an  awful  storm,  I  am 
sure  we  are  in  great  danger.  Mind  how  you 
steer,  remember!  trust  in  you."  He  laughed 
and  said,  "  Dinna  trust  in  me,  loddy,  trust  in 
God  Almighty."    Our  mother  in  perfect  terror 
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called  out,  "  Dear  roe  !  is  il  come  to  that  ?" 
We  burst  out  laughing,  skipper  and  all' 

Talking  one  day  at  Abbotsford  about  one  o( 
the  then  anonymouB  Waverley  Novels  which 
had  just  appeared,  Mrs.  SranerviUe'a  Bon  said, 
'  1  knew  all  these  stories  long  ago.  for  Mr, 
Scott  writes  on  the  dinner  table.  When  he 
has  'finiBhed  he  pule  the  grcerj-cloth  with  the 
papers  in  a  corner  of  the  dining-room ;  and 
when  he  goes  out  Charhe  ^cott  and  1  road  the 
stories.'  Mrs.  Somerville  nays  that  her  son's 
tutor  was  the  original  of  '  Dominie  Sampson.' 
Mr.  Adams  told  Mrs.  Somervillc  that  it  was  a 
sentence  of  '  The  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,'  which  put  it  into  bis  head  to  calcu- 
late the  orbit  of  Neptune.  Mrs.  SomerTille 
died  at  Sorrento  in  November,  1672,  having 
been  born  in  December,  1T80.  She  was  able 
to  read  books  on  the  higher  Algebra  four  or 
five  hours  every  morning  to  the  last  day  of  her 
life.  This  is  m  every  vray  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  that  we  have  lately  read. 

Life  of  WiUinw.  Etl!»,  Mmionary  to  the  Smtk 
Seiti  and  to  Madagatear.  By  his  Son  John 
EiiiEO  Ellis.  With  a  Supplemoatary  Chap- 
ter containing  an  estimate  of  his  Character 
and  Work,  by  Hesrv  Allos,  D.D.  John 
Murray. 

This  volume  recites  the  story  of  a  holy  life 
which  is  charged  with  fine  enthusiasm  anil 
diversified  with  an  cicoeding  variety  of  roman- 
tic adventure  and  thrilling  incident  The  stu- 
dent of  natural  history  will  be  rewarded  hy 
many  a  fact  gleaned  from  the  world-wide 
travel  of  the  heroic  missionary.  The  artist 
will  be  fairly  enchanted  with  some  of  the  bril- 
liant word-painting  with  which  this  truthful 
explorer  depicts  tiie  glades  of  the  tropical 
forests  and  the  horrors  of  the  simoom  and  the 
watcr-spout.  The  religious  reader  fascinated 
by  tlie  records  of  the  supernatural  powers  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  God  will  value  this  sketch  of 
many  fields  of  missionary  enterprise.  Those 
who  wish  their  memory  refreshed  with  the 
strange,  tragic,  sublime  story  of  the  Mada- 
gascar Mission  must  read  the  works  of  Mr. 
KUis.  The  son  has,  however,  ^rftn-n  with  Ann 
and  masterly  hand  the  part  his  father  took  in 
the  conflict  with  French  diplomacy,  heathen 
malic(>,  and  Jesuitical  intrigue.  Above  all  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Ellis  gleams  forth 
from  these  pages,  and  bis  divine  passion  of 
philanthropy  reminds  the  readier  of  ,the  early 
Catholic  missionaries  and  the  noble  army  of  self- 
sacrificing  men  who  never  paused  in  their  eager 
work  till  death  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  labours.  Wehavoin  reading  been  frequent- 
ly  reminded  of  Las  Casas,  of  Howard,  of  John 
Wesley,  and  of  Henry  Martyn.  The  record 
of  this  beautiful  life,  and  of  the  principal 
events,  discoveries,  and  successes  that  distin- 
guished it,  has  long  been  accessible  to  those 
who  care  to  read  the  memoirs  of  missionary 
enterprise  ;  the  '  Polynesian  Itesearclios  '  of 
William  Ellis,  his  '  Tour  in  Hawaii,'  his 
'Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,' his  '  History  of 
Madagascar,'  '  Madagascar  Rerisited,'  and 
'  Martyr-Church  of  Madagascar,' — to  say  no- 
thing of  many  other  works,  articles  in  Ency- 
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clopeedias,  and  stirring  pamphlets  bearing  on 
missionary  enthusiasm  or  policy — have. made 
his  name  a  household  word  wherever  either 
'  natural  history '  or  '  modern  missions  '  ei- 
cites  the  slightest  interest.  The  volume  before 
us  supplies  the  living  thread  which  connects 
these  scones  and  deeds  of  holy  enthusiasm 
and  childlike  faith.  It  is  another  proof  bow 
independent  and  how  unconscious  of  self  real 
genius  is.  Another  illustration  is  here  given 
that  when  God  requires  a  seryant  for  his  work 
he  docs  not  always  summon  an  hereditary . 
priest,  or  a  pupil  of  the  older  prophets,  or  a 
pledged  ascetic,  or  an  educated  scholar  \  He 
goes  to  the  '  herdsmen,'  to  the  shepherd  boys, 
to  the  Galilean  fishermen  or  carpenters,  and 
finds  the  man  that  is  to  receive  His  word,  to 
bear  His  messi^e,  and  to  do  His  work  in  the 
world.  Another  proof  is  supplied,  of  that 
which  some  nre  most  unwilling  to  admit,  tliat 
when  God  wants  a  workman  He  wilt  often  set 
all  human  rules,  prescriptions,  and  expecta- 
tions at  defiance.  Mr.  Ellis  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  self-educated.  The  training  he  received 
in  domestic  service,  and  in  market  gardening, 
and  in  one  year  of  promiscuous  preparation  for 
the  missionary's  life,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  explain  the  success  which  cha- 
racterized his  labour  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
He  rapidly  disclosed  an  almost  universal 
faculty.  Nothing  camo  amiss  to  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  do  many  things  equally  well,  from 
building  a  house  or  boat,  to  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  volcanic  crater  of  Hawaii 
worthy  of  Ruskin.  to  printing  a  grammar,  or 
to  revising  the  Tahitian  or  MalagsKy  transla- 
tion of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  simple 
heroism,  boundless  energy,  and  self  forgetting 
consecration  of  Mr.Ellis  are  very  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  his  son  in  these  pages.  Dr.  Alton,  in 
his  comprehensive  and  appreciative  estimate  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  cliaracter,  is  able,  from  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  to  echo  the 
exclamation  of  the  noble-hearted,  strong- 
minded,  loving  wife — '  No  one  can  know  how 
good  he  is.' 

Mr.  Ellis  had  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  complexity  before  bim  in  each  of  liis  visits 
to  Madagascar.  With  the  shrewdness  and 
coolness  of  the  practised  diplomatist,  with  the 
courage  of  the  martyr,  and  a  fine  enthusiasm 
for  the  supreme  object  of  his  life,  h  3  weathered 
the  storm  which  Jesuitical  intrigue,  rancorous 
Frencli  Catholic  jealousy,  heathen  malignity, 
and  missionary  rivalries  combined  to  raise 
around  bim,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  results  of 
his  energy  in  the  insiitutions  he  had  con- 
structed, and  the  law.i  and  treaties  he  had 
assisted  to  make  in  powerful  and  promising 
hands. 

The  present  volume  is  written  in  a  charm- 
ing, easy,  unambitious  style.  It  introduces 
the  home  life  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  supplies  touch- 
ing  bic^raphical  sketches  of  the  two  remark- 
able women  who  were  hi^  companions  and 
comforters.  The  first  Mrs.  Ellis  was  a  miracle 
of  endurance,  of  patient  suffering,  of  quiet 
enthusiasm,  and  holy  self -forget  ting  love. 
The  second  jMra.  Eifis,  with  deserved  reputa- 
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lion  of  her  own,  is  brieRj  introduced  as  an 
RuthoresB,  artist,  and  instructress  of  joutK. 
Those  who  knew  Mfr.  Ellis  well,  will  regret 
that  more  of  her  does  not  appear  in  the  narra- 
tiTe.  Her  beautiful  patience,  hor  refined 
humour,  her  glorious  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band during  bis  long  absencei^  her  cheerful, 
largeheartod  Ioto,  endeared  her  to  all  who 
came  wiliiin  the  nu^ic  of  bar  personal  influ- 
ence and  ber  extraordinary  conversational 
powers.  Tbe  playful  sketch  of  the  household 
favourites,  of  the  orchid  house,  and  the  beauti- 
ful domestic  life  of  Rose-hill  is  a  charmin;; 
■  ■  gic,  eii:iting 
Some  bio- 
graphers would  with  Bucb  ample  materials 
^ve  eicpanded  tbe  narrative  into  a  work  three 
times  its  present  magnilude.  We  admire 
extremely  tho  self-restraint,  the  conciseness, 
the  sympathy,  and  reverence  with  which  the 
present  writer  has  discharged  his  task,  and  wc 
thank  him  heartily  for  bis  portraiture  of  one 
of  tbe  most  simple,  noble,  and  single- hearted 
servants   of   Christ   of   whom   we  have  ever 

Autoliiography  of  Thomaa  Oathrw,  D.D.,  and 

Mrmoir.     By   bis    Sons,   tbe   Revs.    D.    K. 

GuTHHiE  and  Charles  J.   Quthrib.  M.A. 

Volume  I.     W.  Isbister  and  Co. 

Here  we  have  the  Brat  portion  of  a  pleasant 
record  of  a  well-spent  life.  Dr.  Thomas 
Quthrie  was  a  man  of  peculiar  healthiness  and 
breadth  of  character  \  and,  \l  he  lacked  a  little 
the  delicacy  that  comes  of  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, his  genuine  manliness  always  saved  him 
from  mere  rhetoric  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
any  share  whatever  in  airy  and  ill-advised 
schemes  on  tbe  other.  He  was  a  true  Scotch- 
man, in  that  be  combined  uncommon  caution 
with  uncommon  intensity ;  wonderful  reti- 
cence, self-control,  and  good  sense  with  a 
restrained  humour  that  lightened  up  and  justi- 
fied a  peculiar  egotism,  and  an  imagination 
that  always  seemed  on  the  point  of  exhausting 
itsolf,  yet  never  did  so ;  for,  during  these  last 
days  at  St,  Leonards  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  respect  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and  child- 
like and  playful  and  Anecdotic  as  when  he 
wandered  about  Arbirlot  among  the  peasants 
of  his  first  seaside  parish  listening  to  their 
stories  and  drawing  them  out  further  by  other 
stories  of  his  own.  What  belter  proof  could 
be  given  of  all  this 'than  the  autobiography 
which  we  hare  in  our  hand  T  Here  is  no 
record  of  spiritual  frames  and  feelings ;  over 
all  this  Dr.  Guthrie  significBntly  draws  a  veil, 
notwithstanding — and  now  could  it  be  else  F — 
that  be  indirectly  conveys  many  bints  of  bis 
spiritual  life.  But  like  his  strong-minded 
grandmother— of  whom  be  tells  that  she  went 
into  solitude  and  fasted  one  day  a  week,  none 
knew  wAi/,  and  was  yet  so  practical  that  she 
Aoon  settled  off  her  favourite  son's  love-affair, 
having  to  see  any  matter  hanging  unsettled 
when  settlement  off  or  on  was  possible — Dr. 
tiuthrie  prefers  to  deal  with  what  is  external, 
and  may  be  of  practical  service ;  and  this  be 
does  in  tho  most  lightsome  manner.  Even  with 
th}  shadows  of  tho  i^ve  creeping  close  around 
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bira,  he  can  look  back  on  hts  past  with  a  quiet 
hoDCKt  smile,  and  rehearse  its  leading  incidents 
heartily,  no  weakness  nor  fear  betraying  itself. 
Surely  in  this  we  have  tbe  highest  testimony 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  man,  and  the  power 
of  a  life  lived  religiously  not  only  to  preserve 
the  intellect  but  to  stay  the  will.  It  is  a  sad 
reproach  on  the  '  Moderates '  of  the  day  that 
for  five  or  six  years  such  a  man  as  (his  should 
have  been  without  a  cure,  during  !ill  that  time 
ily  some  five  guineas  by  the  oier- 
nisterial  functions;  and  though  be 
drew  practical  wisdom,  which  was  afterwards 
Berviccable  to  him,  from  the  bank-managing  to 
which  he  betook  himself  foraconsiderable  por- 
tion of  thatperiod,nocredit  for  this  can  be  given 
to  tbe  men  who  tried  to  cmsh  him  because  he 
was  open  in  telling  them  what  his  eeclesiaslical 
views  were.  His  mother  had  actually  left  the 
Established  Church  and  joined  the  Seccdcrs 
because  of  an  'intruded'  minister,  and  the 


haps,  there  never  was  a  man  loss  fitted  to  be  a 
polemic,  he  did  the  an li -patronage  cause  all 
the  more  service  on  that  account  when  once 
the  lime  had  come  and  others  had  led  the  way 
to  the  breach.  He  was  by  instinct  an  orator ; 
and  never  was  he  more  truly  eloquent  than  on 
tbe  platform  during  the  'Ten  years' conflict,' 
and  just  after  it  Even  his  speeches  on  behalf 
of  the  Ra^ed  School  which  be  founded,  and 
with  which  his  name  is  now  so  identified,  were 
not  more  stirring  than  some  of  his  disruption 
orations.  But  it  will  fall  to  his  sons  to  tell  of 
these  matters  in  their  second  volume.  Mean- 
while we  gladly  call  attention  to  this  instal* 
ment,  which  has  a  certain  sad  completeness  of 
its  own  ;  for,  though  the  sons  have  added  cer- 
tain chapters  to  the  father's  most  humorous, 
gossiping  aiitobiograpliy,  these  are  strictly  in 
ihe  nature  of  supplements,  and  do  not  carry 
the  narrative  further  down  than  it  goes — to 
1841,  the  eve  of  the  Disruption.  It  is,  of 
course,  much  to  be  rcgretled  thai  Dr.  Guthrie 
did  not  live  to  carry  bis  own  record  past  tlie 
great  crisis ;  but,  there  is  one  consolation, — 
materia!  then  becomes  abundant ;  and  if  wo 
may  judge  from  tiie  intelligence,  care,  skill, 
and  taste  with  which  this  volume  is  edited, 
the  memoir  will  deserve  all  success,  and  take 
its  place  among  the  standard  works  of   its 

RieoUection*  of  tke  Emptror  N'-ipoltoa  on  the 
Mand  of  St.  Helenn  :  including  the  Time  of 
hi*  Reiidence  at  Iter  F-ithtr'i  U«u»e,  '  The 
Brian:  By  Mrs.  Auell.  Third  edition. 
Revised  and  added  to  by  ber  daughter,  Mrs. 
Cliaries  Johnstone.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Mrs.  Abell's  very  charming  'Recollections' 
are  well  known  to  students  of  Napoleonic  lite- 
rature.    She  was  a  child  of  thirteen  when  Na- 


comb,  purveyor  for  tbe  Emperor,  until  Long- 
wood  was  ready  for  him.  She  was  beautiful 
and  wild,  and  alter  tho  first  strangeness  was 
got  over  played  all  manner  of  madcap  tricks 
with  the  Emperor,  who  had  as  mucli  delight  in 
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mulual  tcnsi'igR  as  Elie  htul.  The  book  is  a 
simple  recorJ  of  htr  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Emperor ;  and  is  very  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  kindness  of  Napoleon's  nature.  It  is 
in  Itiis  respect  like  Uoethe's  'Correspondence 
with  a  CliiUl.'  Mrs.  Johnstone  adds  an  appen- 
dix containing  anecdotes  and  reiuinisccnces  of 
Napoleon  Il[.  No  wonder  that  both  mother 
and  daughter  are  fervent  Imperialist.^. 

Julm  Bimyan:  An,  Autobtogrnpliy.  With  II- 
lustrnlions  by  Mr.  E.  N,  Downaiid;  cni^aved 
by  Mr.  Edwahd  Wiivjipeb.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Mftcanlay  ju.stU  characterized  '  Dunyan'a 
Grace  Abounding '  as  '  one  of  the  most  remar- 
kable pieces  of  aulobio;;raphy  in  the  world.' 
It  is  here  reproduced,  with  the  omission  of  cer- 
tain portions  that  are  not  strictly  autobiogra- 
phical, liunyan's  own  '  relation '  of  his  arrest 
nnd  examination  before  the  justices,  tlrst  pub- 
lished in  Sir.  Offer's  edition  of  Bunyan's 
works;  and  the  '  Continuntion  of  Mr.  Bunyan's 
Life,'  which  Mr.  Offer  appends  to  the  '  dela- 
tion,' are  added ;  so  that  we  hove  heie  a.  life  uf 
Bunyan  almost  entirely  from  his  own  pen.  It 
is  clearly  printed  and  admira'jty  illustrated, 
and  is  a  clieap  and  elegant  gift  book  for  the 

Lift  of  the  See.  William  Andemon,  LL.D. 
By  (imiiiisE  Gii.FiLLA-i.     Hodder  and  SCough- 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  found  a  cmgeniiil  subject 
for  biiigriiphy  in  the  sturdy,  resniulo,  unconj- 
promising,  witty,  nnd  eloquent  Dr.  Anderson 
—a  man  who  was  greater  than  his  works,  and 
who  has  left  beliind  him,  in  Glasgow,  and  wc 
might  add  in  Scotland  itself,  a  name  and  a 
memory  that  will  bo  revered  for  many  a  year 
to  corn e.  To  Englishmen  he  is  chiefly  known 
us  the  author  of  one  or  two  theological  works, 
or  ToluTnes  of  theolt^ical  sermons,  which  on 
their  publication  won  for  hiui  no  mean  place  as 
a  vigorous  thinker,  a  keen  critic,  and  an  ear- 
nc-'t  minister.  There  was  in  him  that  fascinat- 
ing comiiination '  of  gigantic  strength  and 
womanly  tenderness  'which  is  so  often  disco- 
vered in  the  laigcst  n-itures ;  and  he  was  capa- 
ble of  exciting  enthusiasm  even  in  those  who 
were  compelled  to  controvert  his  theology. 
Scotchmen  may  well  point  to  him  as  a  noble 
rcprcsentntivc  specimen  of  the  kind  of  men 
which  their  counirj  and  its  education  can  prO' 
duce.  U'e  are  nnt  surprised,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Gillillan  has  written  this  'Life' in  a  sort  of 
white  heat  of  loving  enthusia.sm.  It  was  im- 
possible to  come  under  the  spell  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son's influence  without  being  subdued  and 
charmed,  even  against  one's  will ;  and  we  can 
perfectly  understand  that  he  should  be  a  very- 
hero  among  mon  to  his  intimate  friends  and  to 
multitudes  of  admirers.  Tliis  biography  has 
just  those  defects  which  naturally  arise  when 
profound  affection  and  reverence  inspire  the 
writer's  mind.  Judged  alone  by  what  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan here  says,  wc  should  suppose  that  a 
greater  preacher  and  a  nobler  man  had  never 
existed  in  Scotland  or  out  of  it,  and,  even  out 
of  justice  to  the  luemory  of  Dr.  Anderson  him- 
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self,  we  are  obliged  to  deduct  something  from 
his  description.  Vet  wo  are  Ihankful  for  the 
Story  of  this  earnest  life,  which  deserves  lo  be 
read  by  all  ministers  and  students.  It  is  full 
of  suggestions,  and  will  be  very  precious  to  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  doctor 
himself.  Some  extracts  from  his  published 
and  unpublished  writings  are  given,  which  are 
valuable  in  themselves,  and  enable  us  the  bet- 
ter to  understand  his  power  as  a  thinker  and 
preacher. 

The  Ojforil  Mcthodiitt ;  Memoirt  of  the  Ren. 
MfiT*.  CUiyton,  Ingham,  Oantbohl.  UerTty, 
and  Brau/jhton  ;  vith  ISiographienl  A'otieet 
of  ethers.  By  Rev.  I,.  Tykkm.vn,  Author  of 
the  I^Life  and  Times  of  Iho  Rev.  S.  Wesley, 
M.A.  ;'  and  the  'Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Founder  of  the  Metho- 
dists.' Kodder  and  Stoughton. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Tyerman's  previous  volumes 
wi'j"  be  especially  thankful  for  tiiis  '  coinpanion,' 
It  IS  distinguished  by  all  the  excellences  of  its 
predecessors,  and  completes  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  llie  history  of  the  great  revival 
of  the  last  century.  Many  will  liardly  be  pre- 
pared for  much  that  Mr.  'lyerman  lias  brought 
to  light  with  regard  lo  the  'Oxford  Methodists,' 
especially  their  cnily  '  Ritualism.'  '  They 
communicated  at  Christ  Church  once  a  week, 
and  persuaded  all  they  could  to  attend  public 
prayers,  aemions,  and  sacraments.  .  .  .  They 
also  observed  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  minutest  point ;  and  were  sci'u- 
putously  strict  in  practising  the  rubiics  and 
canons.  Every  Wednesday  and  Fridiiy  they 
fasted,  tasting  no  food  whatever  till  tliree 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Though  perhaps 
they  never  held  the  doctrine  of  the  huuian  na- 
ture of  the  Divine  Redcenier  being  present  in 
the  elements  of  the  holy  sacrament,  tlioy  held 
something  approaching  this,  and  spoke  of  "  an 
outward  sacriHce  offered  therein."  They 
more  than  approved  of  tho  mixture  of  water 
with  tho  sacramental  wine ;  and  religiously  ob- 
served saints'  days,  holidays,  nnd  Saturdays. 
They  maintained  tho  doctrine  of  apostolical 
succession,  and  believed  no  one  had  authority 
to  administer  the  sacraments  who  was  not  epit- 
eopally  ordained.  Even  in  Georgia,  Wesley 
excluded  Dissenters  from  the  holy  communion, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  property 
baptized,  and  would  himself  baptize  only  by 
immersion,  unless  the  child,  or  person,  was  in 
a  weak  slate  of  health.  He  also  cnfurced  con- 
fession, penance,  and  mortification  ;  and,  as  for 
as  possil>lo,  carried  into  execution  the  apostolic 
constitutions.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of 
sacerdotal  millinery,  the  burning  of  incense, 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  two  or  three  other  kindred  supersti- 
tions, the  Oxford  Methodists  were  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  present  Jliiualittie  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.'— Pp.  fi,  7.  Remembering 
some  other  chapters  in  tho  religious  history  of 
onr  country,  and  notably  that  which  records 
the  annals  of  the  later  Puritans,  we  have  great 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Tyerman  when  he  says — 
'  Mny  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  what  God 
did  fur  the  Oxford  Methodists,  Ue  will  do  for 
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those  nt  the  pref;ent  day,  who,  in  most  rcapects, 
leseinbie  Uium t  .  .  .  .  The  Churth,  the  na- 
tion, and  the  world  need  their  energy,  Eumest- 
nfss,  sclf-deniiil,  and  devotion.  Let  them  lay 
aside  their  popish  rolliesand  proud  pre  ten  siona, 
and  embrace  the  truth  of  Christ  in  its  simplici- 
ty and  its  purity,  and,  nl  least,  eoroe  of  them 
may,  under  God,  acconiplish  a  work  oh  great 
and  as  blessed  as  vras  nccomplished  by  Wesley 
and  his  "  Holy  Club." '  Mr.  Tycrman  tells  ua 
that  his  '  book  is  not  a  series  of  trrittcn  por- 
traits.' We  arc  Ihankrul  that  ho  set  himscir  a 
far  more  useful  task,  to  '  simply '  do  his  '  best 
in  coUeclin);  faels  from  every  source  within '  his 
'  reach,'  and  to  narrate  them  'as  .truly  and  as 
lucidly  as'  he  'could.'  His  volume  is  a.  very 
sensonable  one,  and  will  ho  read  by  niunbers 
witli  great  interest,  and  not  a  little  profit. 

Jtei-oVixtiom  of  My  Oten  Life  and  Timei.  By 
TifoitAS  Jackson.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Fkanklano,  B.A.  ;  with  nn  Introduction  Hnd 
a  Postscript  by  G.  Osboks,  D.D.  Wcsloy- 
an  Conference  Office. 

The  autobiography  of  a  public  and  able  man, 
who  hus  filled  the  highest  positions  in  the  reli- 
^ous  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  who  had 
therefore  special  opportunities  of  knowing  men 
and  things,  and  who  lived  to  see  his  niiictielh 
year,  nitist  necessarily  be  full  of  interesL  The 
records  of  Methodism  are  rich  in  autobiogra- 
phies, but  probably  it  does  not  possess  one  of 
greater  importance,  both  denominational  and 
general,  than  this  of  the  vi-nerable  Thomas 
Jackson.  It  abounds  in  reminisconces  of  the 
most  celebrated  Methodist  preachers;  it  records 
interesting  and  important  developments  of 
Methodism  itself.  The  'contrasts  between  the 
internal  life  and  external  relations  of  Method- 
ism seventy  years  ago  and  now  are  very  pictU' 
resqiiQ  and  su^cstive.  Mr,  Jackson  gives  ua 
details  of  his  own  circuit  experiences  when  he 
first  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  1804 — of 
liis  arduous  labours,  his  rough  travelling  and 
rougher  lodging,  his  lack  of  literature,  and  the 
character  of  the  Wesleyan  societies — which  are 
like  a  chapter  out  of  antediluvian  history.  Is 
it  possible  that  1943  will  present  so  great  a 
contrast  to  1873?  Everywhere,  the  piety, 
(spiritual  aims,  intense  zeal,  and  cheerful  self- 
socriHce  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  are  uncon- 
sciously brought  into  full  relief.  It  is  a  fresh 
deinonstration  of  what  England  owes  to  them 
religiously,  and  an  overwhelming  rebuke  to  the 
Pliaiisaic  dogmatism  that  would  disallow  or 
brand  as  illicit  their  ministry.  Mr.  Jaclfson's 
own  character  was  very  siniplo  and  beautiful. 
The  reverence  and  lovo  which  gathered  around 
him  in  his  last  years  were  tlie  legitimate  fruit 
of  liis  lofty  character.  Ids  simple  and  glowing 
piety,  and  his  abounding  labours,  both  as  a 
jircacher'  and  an  author.  'We  regret  that  we 
cannot  cull  from  this  interesting  volume  a 
few  of  iis  abounding  sketches,  anecdotes,  and 
narratives,  illustrative  of  both  the  man  and  his 
times.  Uur  personal  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  grand  old  patriarcli  almost  disables  our  cri- 
ticism ;  but  we  should  not  be  just  if  we  did  not 
say  that  Mr.  Jackson's  love  to  Methodism,  al' 
though  not  too  fervent,  was  too  exclusive  and 
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jealous,  and  therefore  blind  and  disabling ;  and 
made  him  unjust  to  those  who  ventured  to  dit 
fer  from  his  estimates.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
Tories  of  Methodism.  His  reverence  for  the 
Establishment  makes  him  pass  hari^h  judgment 
upon  Nonconformists,  who  were  figliting  bat- 
tles for  religious  liberties,  in  which  Methodism 
has  had  its  full  share  of  benefit.  His  intense 
Methodist  feeling  prompts  him  to  say  very 
sharp,  not  to  say  unjust  words  of  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Everett,  and  others,  who  doubtless,  in  ma- 
ny things  to  blame,  were  fighting  for  liberty, 
against  what  many  of  tlie  wisest  and  most 
faithful  adherents  of  Methodism  regni'd  very 
undesirable  powers  of  Conference  government. 
Via  liave  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  means 
of  pronouncing  judgment  concerning  I'itlier  of 
the  schi.'ima  that  have  convulsed  the  Methodist 
liody.  We  simply  venture  to  think  that  Mr. 
Jackson's  judgments  are  loo  unqualified  and 
rindictive.  This  seems  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic Ho  condemns  with  severity  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  educa^on  of  his  children,  inasmuch 
as  tlie  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  n  high 
Cliurchman,  while  one  or  two  of  his  brotliera 
became  Roman  Catholics.  Such  a  judgment 
compels  us  to  ask  whether,  if  the  principle  of 
judgment  be  true,  it  is  not  also  applicable  to 
Methodist  ministers,  sons  of  whom  have  be- 
come clci^ymcn  of  a  very  pronounced  Ritualis- 
tic character.  But  tlieso  arc  only  blemishes  in 
a  very  fine  character. 

The  Thrahold  of  the  Uninoien  Ilegion.  By 
Clements  R.  Markhau,  C.B.  Samp.son  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Markham's  book  may  be  regarded  as  the 
manifesto  of  science  i^inst  the  puling  senti- 
mentality that  denounce.s  Arctic  exploration  on 
account  of  its  perils,  and  against  the  penurious 
pettiness  of  the  Government  which  refuses  to 
aid  it  on  account  of  its  expense.  In  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  reprobation  of  both  we  most  heartily 
concur,  on  the  grounds  of  both  our  past 
glorious  traditions  of  Arctic  discovery,  our  pre- 
sent discipline  of  hardihood,  bravery,  and  en- 
terprise, and  of  future  scientific  acquisitions. 
Each  of  these  reasons  might  be  expanilcd  into 
a  Strong  argument.  It  would  be  humiliating 
were  we  who  have  led  the  van  in  Arctic  cxplo- 
ration  in  bygone  days,  when  appliances  were 
scant,  and  our  national  wealth  not  a  tithe  of 
what  it  now  is— who  have  done  most,  and  ap- 
proached nearest  the  grand  achievement  of 
reaching  tlie  Pole,  to  leave  the  last  UDO  miles  to 
be  done  by  Sweden,  Russia,  or  Austria,  all  of 
whom  are  liberally  devoting  their  energies  to 
the  enterprise.  It  would  he  u  national  humili- 
ation, as  great  as  Lord  Palmerston's  antago- 
nism to  the  project  of  the  Suez  Canal,  of 
which  no  Englishman  can  think  without 
shame.  That  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  pow- 
er of  endurance  have  not  diminished  in  Eng- 
lishmen there  are  indications  enough  in  African 
travel,  Alpine  climbing,  and  nautical  adventure. 
That  important  resulLs  to  science  in  most  of  its 
important  branches  will  reward  the  discovery 
of  the  Pole,  Mr.  Markham,  in  his  concluding 
chapter,  has  abundantly  demonstrated.  Per- 
haps he  underrates  both  (bo  peril  and  the  co»t ; 
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but  the  former  \s  comparatively  Email.  Livin<;- 
fitone  lias  undergone  more  anil  greater  perils 
than  tlie  Arctic  eiplorcrs  of  a  century — the 
fate  of  tlie  brave  Frankltn  notwithstnnding — 
and  vhat  \s  £20,000  to  a  nation  like  our«  ? 
We  were  asliameil  when  we  read  Ur.  Lone's 
letter  to  Sir  fl,  Kawiinsow,  more  worthy 
of  n  shopkeeper  than  of  tlie  Finance  Minis- 
ter of  England,  urging;  the  expense  of  tlie  Chal- 
lengtr  as  a  reason  why  another  such  burden 
should  not  be  Iniil  upon  English  tajc-payers. 
We  trust  the  feeling  of  the  nation  nil!  be  un- 
mistakably expressed,  that  while  wasteful 
contracts,  even  for  a  thousand  pounds,  will  not 
be  tolerated,  no  reasonable  expense  for  ade- 
quate scientific  results  will  be  grudged. 

Mr.  Markham  trarerses  the  border  of  tho 
unknown  circle  round  the  North  Polo,  and 
narrates  the  history  of  discovery  at  each 
point ;  succinctly  and  clearly  giving  a  com- 
plete synopsis  of  Arctic  enterprise  and  achiovc' 
mcnt,  down  to  the  voyage  of  the  Pulnrit.  His 
work  would  have  gained  in  interest  had  expan- 
sion been  possible — especially  in  his  biograph- 
ical sketches — but  of  course  he  could  not 
within  reasonable  limits  have  done  more  than 
be  has  done. 

He  differs  from  Captain  Wells,  whose  well- 
written  work  we  noticed  in  our  last  number. 
He  thinks  that  '  Ibe  idea  that  Uie  Polar  Basin 
is  composed  of  an  open  sea,  only  here  and 
there  covered  with, drift  ice,  is  in  itself  so  con- 
trary to  all  Biperience,  that  it  scarcely  merits 
refutation.'  lie  contends  also,  and  with  great 
force,  in  favour  of  Davis'  Straits,  as  the  most 
facile  and  remunerative  route.  Without  deny- 
ing Captain  Wella'  argument  that  thero  is 
more  i;e,  he  ui^s  that  sledges  may  be  used  ; 
and  that  far  more  scientific  rcsulls  are  to  be 
realized  by  a  coast  or  land  journey  than  by  a 
sea  voyage.  He  likewise  differs  from  Captain 
Wells,  in  strenuously  urging  a  Government 
expedition.  While  he  would  leave  the  Spitz- 
bergen  route  to  private  enterprise — such  as 
that  of  the  gallant  Leigh  Smith,  be  thinks  that 
the  other  route  should  bo  attempted  b;  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  appliances  of  steam  and 
modern  science,  and  that  success  would  almost 
certainly,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  tho 
condition  of  Arctic  travel,  reward  such  an  en- 
terprise. Arctic  explorers  speak  with  but  one 
voice  on  this  point ;  and  the  potty  economy  of 
a  Chancellor  of  tho  E.xchoquer  will  not  be  able 
long  to  wjithsland  the  urgencies  of  science, 
pluck,  and  national  pride.  We  cannot  notice 
any  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Markham';;  book  ; 
one  interesting  point  is  that  America  was  re- 
ally discovered  in  the  year  1001,  by  Lief,  son 
of  Eric  the  Red,  but  we  heartily  commend  it, 
as  a  compendious  account  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  Arctic  exploration. 

L\fe,     Vi'anilcrinQ*,   and  Lnhoiir$   in   Eaitera 
Africa.     By   CiiAHt.ES    Kbw.     With    Maps 
and  Illustrutions.     llodder  and  Stoughtott^ 
Mr.  New'has  for  eleven  years  been  a  mission- 
ary of  tbo  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 
and  has  laboured  on  that  part  of  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  one  or  two  degrees  north  of 
Zanzibar,  near  Mombasa.     Dr.  Erapf 
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pioneer  of  both  missions  and  modem  travel  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  He  established  the  Mombas 
mission  to  the  Wanika,  and  effected  much  for 
future  Christian  enterprise.  Mr.  Neiv,  incited 
by  bis  statements,  volunteered  to  follow  up  his 
labours,  and  fixed  his  station  at  Ribe,  a  few 
miles  from  tho  coast,  a  little  north  of  Mombasa, 
Hence  he  made  an  excuruon  to  the  Gallacoun- 
try,  in  the  north — the  district  lying  near  For- 
mosa Bay  ;  and  another,  due  east  to  tho  fam- 
ous equatorial  snowy  mountain  of  Kilima  Njaro, . 
20,000  feet  high,  which  he  was  the  Hrst  to 
ascend.  The  very  existence  of  it  indeed  had 
been  questioned.  'Who  are  you'  said  the 
Cliaga  people.  '  that  you  should  ascend  tho 
mighty  Kilima  Njarof  Haven't  our  people 
tried  it  again  and  again  withoutsuccess?'  Tho 
ascent  was  a  very  arduous  one,  especially  on 
account  of  the  ignorant  chicken-hearted  Wach- 
aga  and  Wanika  men,  whom  alone  Mr.  Now 
could  obtain.  The  first  attempt  failed,  but  the 
second  was  successful.  The  wonder  of  the 
Wachaga  men  at  snow  is  amusingly  told.  Mr. 
New  describes  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  renews  the  impression  of  missionary  de- 
votedness  with  which  the  religious  history  of 
tho  century  is  so  full,  and  nbich  is  so  easy  a 
theme  for  cynical  scorn  in  those  who  can  nei- 
ther imagine  its  constraint  nor  exercise  its  self- 
sacrifice.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  language 
of  the  natives,  the  flora,  geography,  ethnology, 
temperature,  Ac,  of  this  part  of  Africa.  He 
makes  some  wise  suggestions  about  tho  slave 
trade,  briefly  vindicates  his  part  in  the  prc»- 
ceedings  at  Zanzibar  in  connection  with  tho 
Livingstone  expedition,  with  a  forbearance 
towards  Mr.  Stanley,  which,  in  connection  with 
certain  facts  which  lie  states,  is  very  suggest- 
ive. It  is  enougli  here  to  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  fully  ex- 
onerated him  in  their  report.  They  say  that 
'  having  heard  from  him  a  full  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted  they 
acquit  him  of  all  blame,  and  place  it  on 
record  that  he  has  in  no  way  forfeited  their 
confidence."  Mr,  New's  book  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  literary  merit.  He  uses  his  person- 
al pronouns  very  wildly.  He  is  sometimes 
groat  in  the  editorial '  we,'  and  sometimes  hum- 
ble in  the  personal  '1.'  His  missionary  life 
accounts  for  this,  although  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  have  got  some  one  to  read  the 
proofs  ;  but  the  book  is  one  of  sterling  value 
and  great  interest 

Under  a  Tropical  Sly.  A  Journal  of  First 
Impressions  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Jou^f 
Ahphlett.  Sampson  Low  and  Co, 
If  the  style  and  literary  finish  of  this  author 
were  equal  to  bis  temper,  amiability,  and  good 
fortune,  his  '  First  Impressions  of  the  West 
Indies '  would  be  more  readable.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  any  modern  production 
where  more  feeble  remark  chased  less  vivid 
description  over  the  page.  The  artlessnesa  of 
tbo  narrative  in  some  measure  redeems  the 
common-place,  hut  the  information  is  of  the 
most  superficial  character.  Still,  if  any  of  our 
readers  should  meditate  a  trip  to  Barbadoes, 
Demerara,  or  Jamaica,  they  would  find  Mr. 
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Amphlett's  chit-chat  not  unpIcR»int  compan- 
ionship, and  would  bo  prepared  for  a  multi- 
tude of  detitilB  that  would,  after  such  fore- 
warolng.  lose  their  power  to  inflict  serious  an- 
noyance. The  long  description  of  a  mosquito 
bite  is  amusing  but  it  would  bs  rerj  mislead- 
ing for  oriiinarj  flesh  to  suppose  that  a  little 
red  spot  is  all  that  needs  to  be  feared  from 
Bucb  a  fcnet  aa  our  author  describes.  Butter- 
flies wore  obvioustja  great  point  with  him  ;  if 
ho  had  Kiimrncd  up  his  successes  in  their  cap- 
ture he  might  have  added  to  the  value  of  his 
book,  Thfi  pracUcal  conclusion  of  the  whole 
nuitter  is,  that  persons  afflicted  with  '  a  tire- 
some cough  '  might  most  pleasantly  avoid  an 
English  winter  by  a  visit  to  ttie  tropical  islands, 
or  to  the  mainland  of  Southern  America. 
'  Living  is  cheap,  ^ovisions  are  good  and 
abundant,  and  every  European  comfort  and 
luxury  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  principal 
hotels.' 

Ja  irUtorifal  Allot  of  Ancient  Ocogra}>hti, 
JiUiiir.at  aivl  ChutUnl.  Compiled  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  William  Smith  and 
Mr.  Ohotg.  Part  HL  John  Murray. 
The  first  map  in  this  part  is  a  very  finely 
executed  one  of  the  South  of  Palestine,  in  the 
construction  of  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  the 
latest  results  of  the  survey  of  Palestine  have 
been  used.  Very  much,  yet,  however,  remains 
uncertain  ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  Palestine  maps  of  the  Atlas  had  been  with- 
held for  a  few  months,  until  the  results  of  the 
survey  now  going  on  had  been,  to  a  greater  ci- 
tent,  realized.  We  observe  that  contrary  to 
the  popular  tradition  that  the  brook  Cherith 
of  Elijah  ran  through  the  Wady  Kelt,  a  little 
south  of  Jericho,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Joscphu.B,  that  Elijah  went  south  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Urove's  own  conclusions  in  the 
'  Bible  Dictionary,'  that  it  ran  into  the  Jordan 
from  the  east,  it  is  in  the  map  placed  in  the 
Wady  Reshshaah,  running  into  the  Jordan 
from  the  west  as  far  north  as  Shiloh.  The 
American  explorations  in  Moab  and  Oilead 
will,  doubtless,  furniHh  rich  materials  for  filling 
up  the  blanks  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
other  maps  in  the  part  are  part  of  Asia,  as  far 
south  as  [at  2%',  and  east  as  long.  4U°,  includ- 
ing Egypt  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  Hediter- 
ranean^to  illustrate  the  Old  Testament  and 
classical  authors  ;  Northern  Greece,  including 
Hellas,  Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia  ; 
Central  Greece,  including  Attica,  Bceotia,  Lo- 
cris,  Phocis,  Doris,  Malis  ;  Hispania ;  the 
World,  as  known  to  the  ancients  ;  and  Asia 
Minor,  at  four  difTerent  periods.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  expression  of  our  great  admiration 
of  this  scholarly  and  sumpluous  work. 

PkytUid    Geographt/.        By    Arnold    Guvot. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  new  volumecomplctes  Professor  Guyot'a 
Geographical  Series ;  and  in  his  preface  he 
takes  graceful  leave  of  the  '  youth  of  oor 
schools  and  their  teachers ;'  not,  however, 
without  an  intimation  that  if  a  manual  for  the 
mature  student  and  the  scientific  public  at  large 
be  demanded,  it  will  be  forthcoming.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  admirably 
arranged  and  compressed  information  concern- 
ing the  physical  structure  of  the  earlh  which 
Professor  Guyot  here  gives.  There  is  scarcely 
a  needless  word  in  the  volume.  It  is  informa- 
tion under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  yet  so 
complete,  that  it  Is  a  sufficient  manual  for  any 
schoolboy  or  ordinary  student  A  scries  of 
admirable  maps  illustrate  the  difTerent  sections, 
and  present  us  with  the  laws  and  courses  of 
winds,  and  tides,  and  rains,  magnetic  currents, 
and  isothermal  lines,  and  the  distribution  of 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  life,  respect- 
ively. The  latest  conclusions  of  science  are 
given,  and  nn  accumulation  of  knowledge,  the 
practical  value  of  which  to  all  classes  of  men, 
from  the  farm  labourer  to  the  statesman,  can- 
not be  exaggerated,  is  packed  into  an  ordinsry 
school  atlas.  Questions  on  each  section  are 
given,  which  will  greatly  help  both  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  use  of  its  contents.  Prote,ssor 
Guyot  has  been  careful  to  present  each  part  of 
his  subject  in  its  true  scientific  relations.  It  is 
a  text-book  for  every  school,  and  an  indispens- 
able companion  for  every  echoolhoy. 

A  A'tfiB  Biegraphkid  Dictionarii.  Containing 
Concise  Notes  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries,  and  more  particularly 
of  Distinguished  NaUves  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  By  Thohpson  Cooper,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  '  Athenfe  Cantabrigienses,' 
kc.  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
Dictionary  making  under  any  conditions  is 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  literary  under- 
takings ;  every  line  is  fundamental,  and  needs 
the  most  exact  knowledge.  Each  compiler. 
however,  has  his  task  made  more  easy  by  his 
predecessors ;  no  work  like  the  present  would 
be  possible  save  as  the  final  result  of  many 
previous  endeavours.  Mr.  Cooper  has  neces- 
sarily profited  by  the  hibours  of  his  predeces- 
sor.^ His  portly  volume  of  1,200  closely 
printed  pages,  filled  with  concise  biographical 
notices,  surely  approximates  to  all  that  we  de- 
sire to  know  about  anybody.  Mr.  Cooper 
tells  us  that  the  best  authorities  for  both  facts 
and  dates,  both  printed  and  manu.^cript,  have 
been  consulted — among  the  latter  the  volumin- 
ous collections  of  the  Rev.  William  Cole,  of  the 
Rev,  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  'Sacim  tjectut.'  and 
of  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
University  ^Library  at  Cambridge ;  and  the 
MS.  treasures  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  various  monasteries  and  col- 
leges in  Rome.  The  MS.  materials  gathered 
by  himself  and  his  father,  and  most  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  third  (unpublished)  volume  of 
the  'Athenw  Cantabrigienses.'  have  also  tieen 
substantially  reproduced.  The  work,  there- 
fore, is  much  more  than  that  of  a  mere  com- 
piler. It  is  an  impKirtant  original  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  its  class,  by  a  painstaking 
scholar.  It  professes  to  contain  hundreds  of 
names  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  biograph- 
ical collection,  and  to  be  the  most  comprehens- 
ive work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
The  book,  simply  as  a  book,  baa  been  eight 
years  in  preparation.  It  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble to  judge  such  a  work,  save  by  the  test  of 
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constant  wse ;  its  value  will  consist  largely  in 
the  degree  of  its  minute  accuracy.  So  fsr  as 
turning  over  the  pages  and  reading  here  and 
there  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion,  it  seems 
in  every  way  admirable,  and  fully  to  justify 
the  claims  on  its  behalf  put  forth  by  itii  editor. 
Wc  have  tried  to  think  of  names  which  might, 
perhaps,  without  much  credit,  have  been 
omitted.  In  every  caee  but  one  we  have  found 
them.  Nonconformists  will  find  ihe  names  of 
Jay,  Pye  Smith,  KafRca,  Wardlaw,  John  Angell 
James,  Vaughan,  £c.  Of  course  eminent  per- 
sons die  continually.  The  editor  mentions 
Napoleon  III.  and  I^rd  Lytton  as  having,  with 
several  other  eminent  personii,  died  since  the 
last  pages  were  delivered  to  the  printer.  We 
should  hardly,  however,  have  expected  Dickens 
to  come  under  this  law  of  exclusion.  The 
book  is  printed  in  a  small  but  beautifully  clear 
type. 


The  Empirtt  and  Citiei  of  Asia,  By  A. 
Gbi'ar  Fohbbs,  with  a  Map.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
Pew  toils  are  more  difficult  than  to  compress 
the  history  of  n  continent  in  a  small  post-octavo 
volume,  and  few  achievements  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  submit  to  critical  tests.  Omitted  things 
are  not  easy  to  remember.  What  can  be  done 
in  this  way,  liowever,  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Freeman  in  '  Introductory  Sketch  of  European 
History.'  and  for  educational  purposes,  it  is 
essentjal  that  junior  classes  should  have  history 
reduced  to  a  conspectus.  Concerning  Mr, 
Forbes'  volume,  we  can  say  only  that  he  seemp 
to  have  consulted  the  best  authorities — Malte 
Brun,  Laurie,  Ritter.  Niebuhr,  Botta,  Layard, 
Kitto,  Edkins,  Le^e,  Atkinson,  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  omits  from  his 
list,  however,  perhaps  tlie  most  valuable  auth- 
ority of  all,  Vambcry's  recently  published 
'  History  of  Bokhara,'  probably  because  it  has 
appeared  since  this  little  book  was  in  type. 
The  topography,  languages,  and  nations  of 
Asia  are  severally  treated,  their  boundaries 
determined,  their  annals  condensed,  and  appar- 
ently with  wisdom  and  adequate  knowledge. 
The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school 
library.  It  is  the  production  of  a  scholarly 
and  reverent  man. — Hktory  of  England.  By 
Kditii  Thompson;  Historical  Course  for 
Schools.  (Hacmlllanand  Co.)  The  first  of  tiie 
volumes  of  Mr.  Freeman's  historical  course.  It 
is  the  History  of  England  in  a  duodecimo 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  necessarily, 
therefore,  but  an  outline.  Under  such  conili- 
tions  history  necessarily  becomes  a  chronicle. 
But  this  is  the  excellency  of  this  series,  the 
scholarship  and  accuracy  of  which  the  editor's 
name  sufficiently  vouches  for,  Misii  Thomp- 
son's book  is  the  best  of  its  class  that  has  come 
under  our  notice. — Lettera  to  and/rom  Rome  in 
(A«  Year*  a.d.  61,  G2,  and  68.  Selected  and 
Translated  by  C.  V,  S,  (Williams  and  Nor- 
gate.)  These  letters  between  Lucius  Paster- 
mius  at  Rome  to  Septimus  Voro  at  Jeniaalem, 
are  intended  to  reproduce    f 
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made  by  Christ  and  early  Chrislianily  upon 
the  Romans  of  (he  second  generation.  They 
are  meagre,  both  in  substance,  Uioughl,  and 
sentiment  Thus  a  diary  of  Paulinus,  secretary 
to  Pilate,  utterly  misrepresents  the  nature  of 
the  Crucifixion  given  by  the  Evangelists — re- 

S resents  Jesus  as  utterly  losing  heart,  and 
ying  in  despair.  'Poor  fellow  1  his  was  a 
hard  fate,  disappointed  in  his  hope,  betrayed 
by  his  intimate  friends,  and  dying  without  one 
word  of  kindness  or  sympathy ' — and  of  course 
ignores  every  element  of  tho  supernatural. 
The  attempt  so  to  reproduce  contemporary  im- 
pressions of  Ihe  origin  of  Christianity,  the 
author  has  heen  ill-advised  to  repeat,  after 
Mr.  Ware's  letters  from  Judea.  Ijehas  neither 
tlio  historical  nor  the  imaginative  qualities 
necessary  for  it— TAe  Great  JJalch  AdmiraU. 
By  Jacob  db  Liefde.  (Henry  S,  King  and  Co.) 
Mr.  de  Liefde  has  written  with  great  lucidity 
and  spirit  biographical  sketches  of  seven  of  the 
great  sea  kings  of  the  heroic  age  of  Holland, 
Although  Holland  was  our  own  great  naval 
and  commercial  competitor,  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  admiration  for  the  heroism  with  which 
the  brave  little  Republic  held  her  own  against 
Spain,  and  so  nobly  contested  with  Blake  and 
Monk  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  They  are 
not  boys'  hearts  only  that  will  throb  at  the 
great  sea  fights  of  the  skilful  Van  Tromp,  the 
impetuous  De  Witt,  and  tho  cautious  and 
statesmanlike  De  Ruyter.  Mr.  de  Liefde,  in 
the  inspirations  of  his  exciting  narrative,  some- 
times forgets  the  boys  for  whom  he  is  writing ; 
but  he  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  well 
Tho  book  will  have  a  favourite  place  in  the 
boy's  library. — TKe  Higher  MinUtriea  of 
Heaven  ;  Memoriet  of  Henry  ifatitie  Peartalt, 
B.A.  RSe.,  Late  Student  of  Neie  GoUege,  Lon- 
don. By  the  Author  of  'Public  Worship.' 
(Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Henry  Poarsall 
was  a  young  man  of  unusual  acquirements  and 
promise.  Ho  died  just  when  ready  to  take  bis 
M.A,  degree  at  the  London  University,  and 
when  near  the  completeness  of  his  studies  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  His  father's  memoir 
of  him,  full  of  tenderness  and  earnestness,  re- 
veals a  character  of  great  rdigioua  sincerity 
and  devoutness.  Both  intellectually  and  spir- 
itually he  bid  fair  to  take  a  high  position  in 
the  Church  of  ChrLst,  but  God  saw  otiierwiae.  . 
We  could  wish  the  little  memoir  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  for  the  ministry.  It  is  full 
of  quickening  influences  of  tho  best  kind. — 
Adamantia :  the  TVkW  «6ou(  the  South  Af- 
rican IHatnond  Fieldn;  or,  a  Vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  Ornnge  Free  State  to  thai  Terri- 
tory, and  an  Analytit  of  Brilith  Diplomacy 
and  Aggreation.  which  hat  retailed  in  the  ille- 
gal Kcizure  by  the  OoTrei-nor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  By  Captain  Auodstcs  F.  LrNDLEV, 
atuhor  of  '  Tai  Ping  Tien  Krooh,'  the  '  History 
of  the  Taiping  Revolution,'  &c.  (W,  H.  and  L. 
Collingridgc)  This  volume  is  an  impeachment 
of  the  English  Government,  on  the  ground  of 
their  countenancing  the  illegal  seizure  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Orange  Free  State  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain 
Lindley  writes  with  great  Spirit  and  earnest- 
ness and  from  the  documentary  and  otlier  evi- 
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dence  he  adduces  seema  to  m&kc  good  his  case. 
I{o  expresses  himself  anxious  for  the  honour 
of  Eaglund,  and  regrets  that  whilst  con  oessioDs 
are  tnnde  to  great  and  powerful  states,  the 
rights  of  the  weak  and  defenceless  should  be 
invaded  and  trampled  upon.  He  demands  re- 
dress on  behalf  of  the  Orange  Free  Slate,  and 
the  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  inform  Ihe  British 
Parliament  and  the  British  public  how  their 
OOTemment  has  robbed  that  State— one  of  the 
two  Soulh  African  Republics — of  its  diamond 
fields.  The  case  merits  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  England. — Aa  Aulumn  Tour  in 
the  United  Stnta  and  Canada,.  By  Julius 
Georoe  Med  let.  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Rojal 
Engineers.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Colonel 
Medley  records  the  impressions  of  a  passing 
traveller  with  fairness,  intelligence,  and  sym- 
pathy, lie  has  got  up  the  necessary  useful 
information,  statistical  and  social,  even  to  the 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  com- 
prehended in  United  States  territory,  and 
blends  it  with  his  own  observations  andimpres- 
sions  in  a  natural  and  sensible  way.  He  vindi- 
cates the  record  of  a  mere  tourist's  impressions 
as  giving  a  more  ^ust  and  vivid  picture  of  pecu. 
liarilies,  and  thinks  that  his  Anglo-Indian 
espcricnce  enables  peculiar  dispassionateness 
of  judgment  Like '  all  travellers,  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  strong,  earnest,  resolute  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  notes  what  is  less  often 
observed,  but  is  no  less  true,  their  taciturnity 
and  trUieiaf^  which  ho  attributes  to  manliness 
and  absorbing  occupation.  There  is  no  idle 
class  in  the  States.  While  good  society  of 
well-to-do  Americans  is  much  the  same  as  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  inferior  lo  the  best 
English  society.  To  the  latter  there  is  nothing 
in  America  to  correspond,  partly  through  infe- 
riority in  the  highest  kind  of  education,  and  the 
race  of  country  gentlemen  is  unknown.  In  this 
husiness-lika  way — even  Niagara  is  described 
after  the  manner  of  an  inventory — two  scraps 
of  poetry  excepted,  Colonel  Medley  enumer- 
ates American  characteristics,  and  passes  judg- 
ments upon  them  always  fairly  and  kindly,  as 
even  Americans  who  refuse  to  accept  his  ver- 
dicts will  admit.  As  a  military  engineer,  he  pro- 
nounces judgments  upon  the  principal  bridges 
and  other  cnnneering  achievements  of  the 
States,  generally  laudatory.  The  book  may  be 
commended  as  a  useful  handbook  of  suggestions 
concerning  things  to  he  noted,  and  judgments 
to  bo  formed  of  them. — A  7'uvr  «it/i  Cook 
throvgh  Spnin;  being  a  Sfi-U*  »/  Def^riptire 
Letter*  of  Ancient  Citienand  Seenery-of  Spnin, 
^, at  Seen  and  Enjoyed  inaSiimmfrlloUd-iy. 
By  J,  B.  Stose,  F.G.8,  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co  )  These  letters  were  sent  by  the  author  to 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette.  They  are  ob- 
servant and  sensible.  They  describe  in  detail 
the  incidents  of  the  tour,  and  the  impressions 
made  by  the  scenery,  people,  customs,  Ac. 
Bull-fights,  religious  processions,  '  foundlings.' 
gipsici^  &c.,  are  described,  in  addition  (o  cath- 
edrals, cities,  and  palaces.  The  book  is  simply 
what  it  professes  to  be — a  record  of  passing 
impressions,  not  a  rhume  of  history  and  social 
economy,  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  read  up  for 
.!._    :__       ijj  ^   quiet,   straightforward, 
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business  way,  the  author  tells  us  what  he  saw, 
and  interests  us  in  so  doing. 


POLITICS,  SCtBSCE,   AND  ART. 

Coniparatite  Polities.  Six  Lectures  read  be- 
fore the  Roral  Institution  in  JanuBi?  and 
February,  1878.  With  the  Unity  of  His- 
tory: Tho  Rede  Lecture  read  before  Ihe 
University  of  Cambridge,  M»y  29. 1873.  By 
EnwiRD  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L., 
&c  Hacmillan  and  Co. 
In  the  masterly  lectures  that  compose  this 
volumeMr.  Freeman  appears  as  a  fellow- worker 
with  Mr,  Max  Muller,  Mr.  Tylor.  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  |  But  if  he  ploughs  with  (heir  heifer,  and 
applies  principles  of  reiiearch  which  in  their 
hands  have  yielded  lai^  results,  he  does  so  in 
his  own  domain.  His  special  line  of  inquiry  is 
political ;  politics  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term — the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  Aris- 
totle— furnishing  the  materials  with  which  he 
deals.  The  qualifying  adjective^ '  Comparative 
Politics,'  Bugge'sts  the  nature  of  the  task  Mr. 
Freeman  grapples  with.  He  applies  to  another 
department  of  human  knowledge  the  method 
which  has  already  proved  its  value  by  the  re- 
sults yielded  in  the  kindred  spheres  of  philo- 
logy and  mythology.  Whether  or  not  the  dis- 
covery of  the  comparative  method  will  proveof 
such  exceeding  importance  as  Mr.  Freeman  be- 
lieves, remains  to  be  seen.  The  intellectual 
revolution  it  is  fitted  to  bring  about  appears  to 
him  of  such  mighty  moment  to  the  human  race 
that  its  discovery  is  likely  to  rank  hereafter  as 
equally  great  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of 
Greek  and  Latjn  learning  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  already  rendered  notable  serrica 
in  the  light  it  has  thrown  on  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. But  it  is  fitted  to  prove  equally  ser- 
viceable in  all  departments  of  historical  inquiry, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
thought  It  has  opened  up  a  new  world  by 
supplying  a  principle  througn  which  what  have 
hitherto  seemed  isolated  and  disconnected  phe- 
nomena may  be  connected  together  as  parts  of 
a  mighty  whole.  In  the  Rede  Lecture  on  the 
'  Unity  of  History,'  the  last  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Freeman  shows,  with  rare  eloquence  and  power, 
what  the  comparative  method  has  achieved  in 
thus  revealing  to  us  the  or^nic  connection  of 
the  past  with  (ho  present.  The  sustained  elo- 
quence of  both  the  thought  and  language  of 
this  lecture  marks  it  as  a  masterpiece ;-  and  no 
one  can  read  it  with  thoughtfulness  and  care 
without  having  his  intellectual  horizon  widen- 
ed, and  being  put  in  possession  of  views  of  vast 
sweep  and  comprehension.  The  ideas  express- 
ed in  this  lecture  arc  developed  in  a  more 
strictly  scientific  fashion  in  the  first  of  tho 
scries  nf  sii  lectures  on  *  Comparative  Politics.' 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  no  have  in  them  a 
substantive  addition  to  our  knowlcilge  of  poli- 
tics and  history.  In  lectures,  of  course,  an  au- 
thor roust  deal  with  his  subject  tJUggestiTcly 
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rather  than  exhaustJTolj.  His  ohjcct  must  be 
to  indicate  the  range  and  extent  of  the  Aeld  to 
be  compassed,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  exhi- 
bit it  in  all  its  fulness.  '  All  that  he  can  hope 
to  do,'  Mr.  Freeman  pays,  '  is  to  choose  a  few 
of  the  many  aspects  of  big  subject,  and  to  take 
care  that  his  treatment  of  them,  though  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  shall  be  accurate  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Thus  much  I  trunt  tliat  I  have  done,' 
he  adds ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  grate- 
fully admit  the  claim.  The  great  truth  is 
brought  into  clear  light  that  all  history  is  one, 
and  that  all  its  parts  bear  upon  each  other. 
The  special  department  in  which  he  finds  illus- 
trations is  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the 
Aryan  nations  ;  and  mainly  in  Uiosc  of  '  the 
three  most  illustrious  branches  of  the  common 
stock — the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Tenton. 
He  traces  the  distinctive  political  functions  of 
each  of  these  races  in  the  past,  and  the  share 
each  of  them  has  had  in  '  the  one  great  heritage 
of  political  institutions,  which  they  have  band- 
ed down  and  developed,  each  in  its  own  sepa- 
rate way.'  These  three  have  in  turn  held  the 
foremost  place  among  civilized  men,  and  each, 
in  developing  its  own  special  institutions,  is 
seen  to  be  handing  on  'a  heritage  which  has 
descended  from  unrecorded  times,  as  the  still 
abiding  work  of  the  fathers  and  elder  brethren 
of  our  common  blood.'  We  have  not  space  to 
eihibit  how  effectively  Mr.  Freeman's  ample 
scholarship  enables  him  to  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple. But  it  is  impoasiblo  not  to  welcome  the 
evidence  which  the  comparative  method  is  thus 
laying  before  us  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
bumau  race,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  orgsnittm 
whose  roots  are  planted  in  the  far  pa>t  anti- 
quity, and  that  its  most  distinctively  human, 
and  its  noblest  fruits  are  part  of  an  original 
possession  of  mankind.  &Iore  and  more  as 
Kuch  inquiries  proceed  does  the  truth  open  be- 
fore us  that  man  was  made  in  the  '  imago  of 
God,'  that  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  linea- 
ments arc  not  a  development  from  animalism, 
but  were  his  primal  constitution.  Mr.  Freeman 
has  nobly  broken  ground  in  the  p^at  field  of 
comparative  politics,  which  promises  to  go  far 
to  cqnfirm  these  great  truths.  May  he  go  on, 
and  carry  still  further  his  deeply  valuable  ro- 
Be&rches. 

The  Borderland  if  Seienee.  A  Series  of  Fami- 
liar Dissertations  on  Stars,  Planets,  Meteors, 
Sun  'and  Moon.  Earthquakes,  Flying 
Machines,  Coal,  Gambling,  Coincide  ncep, 
Ohost.4,  £c.  By  Ricuabd  A.  Pboctok,  B.A. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Cvrithill  Magatine.  As  the 
title  of  the  work  indicates,  they  ranee  over  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  fact  and  Action,  but  the  Action  is  in 
the  mode  of  treatment,  the  scientific  inferences 
and  results  belong  to  the  region  of  fact  Mr. 
Proctor  writes  with  care,  and  though  he  has 
here  made  no  contributions  to  Science  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  readable  volume,  in  which  the  amount 
of  infonnation  r^rding  subjects  on  '  the  bor- 


Siiilionnl  Ediieitt'io. 
Ceritury  liefors 
WiLKiNS,  M.A.  Strahan  a 
Professor  Wilkins  has  obtained  the  prize 
founded  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  Julius  Hare  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish dissertation  on  a  theme  annually  proposed 
by  the  Vice-Chancel  lor.  The  subject  of  '  Na- 
tional Education  in  Greece  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury Before  Christ'  is  not  so  attractive  as  the 
theme  of  either  of  the  previous  essays  of  this 
accomplished  scholar,  which  have  come  to  us 
with  the  lofty  approval  of  distingtiished  adju- 
dicators. •  The  Light  of  the  World,'  and  '  'the 
Relations  of  Phoenicia  and  Israel,'  appealed  at 
once  for  partial  sympathy  to  a  larger  group  of 
readers  than  can  bo  expected  to  appreciate  the 
purely  classical  region  into  which  ibey  are  now 
invited.  'I  hough  education  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  we  look  far  and  wide 
for  models  and  stimulus,  and  for  a  way  out  of 
our  difficulties  religious  and  political,  wo  are 
not  sure  that  cither  titatesmon  or  school  boards 
will  obtain  much  light  from  the  present  discus- 
It  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest,  Mr. 
'Wilkins  takes  us  intollicnursery  and  the  play- 
ground, into  the  lower  and  higher  forms  of  the 
national  schools  of  Sparta  and  Alhens  during 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  He  contrasts  the  mo- 
tives and  'lualities  of  Spartan  and  Athenian 
education  for  boys  and  girls,  defends  every 
statement  by  careful  quotation,  holds  the  Im- 
InncB  on  scores  of  minute  details  between  the 
rival  interpretations  of  modern  scholars,  and 
then  proceeds  to  di.scuss  with  admirable  mas- 
tery of  material  the  theory  of  education  advo- 
cated by  Plato  in  the '  Republic '  and  the '  Laws,' 
and  that  by  Aristotle  in  various  portions  of  tho 
'Pohtjcs.' 

While  showing  the  enormous  importance  at- 
tributed by  Spartans  to  music  and  gymnastics, 
ho  does  not  think,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  'the 
elements  of  letters '  were  utterly  neglected  by 
them.  He  calls  attention  to  tho  peculiar  moral 
(raining  to  which  they  were  submitted,  and  lo 
the  extraordinary  re.fults  of  what  to  us,  were 
the  hateful  relations  between  the  seves  the  ob- 
literation of  the  parental  bond,  and  the  inver- 
sion  of  nature  in  the  love  and  worship  of  ideal 
physical  beauty.  He  sums  up  the  approval 
and  the  criticisms  which  both  .Aristotle  and 
Plato  passed  upon  Spartan  education. 

Tho  Athenians  branded  as  contemptible  the 
endeavour  to  govern  the  education  of  children 
with  a  view  to  their  uKiifiate  profe.'-sion,  Read- 
ing, writing,  calculation,  the  poetry  of  their  na- 
tion, instrumental  music,  formed  the  main  stay 
and  chief  element  of  the  national  education. 
As  '  the  whole  life  of  man,  according  lo  Plato, 
was  in  need  of  rhythm,  grace,  and  harmony,' 
the  souls  of  boys  were  continually,  systema- 
tically submitted  to  thefc  influences.  Mr. 
Grole's  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Sophists,  and 
his  discovery  of  their  true  character,  is  virtually 
endorsed  by  Professor  Wilkins  in  his  exposition 
of  the  higher  education.    We  have  not  space  to 
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discuss  the  numorous  and  tempting  themes 
Ku^csted  by  this  elaborate  but  fascinating  es- 
say. It  is  a  brilliant  contribution  to  tbe  his- 
tory of  education. 

The  Coal  Regiont  of  America:  their  To/ing- 
raphy.  Geology,  and  Danelopment  Wiih 
&  Coloured  Geological  Map  of  Pennsylvaniai, 
a  Raih-oad  Map  of  all  the  Coal  Regions,  and 
numerous  other  Maps  and  Ilhistrations.  By 
\  Jahgs  Macfarlahe,  A.m.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Co, 

The  Ecope  of  Mr.  Maefarlane'R  work  is  sufli- 
dontly  indicated  by  its  title  page.  The  author 
has  carefully  colleeted  all  thai  has  been  made 
known  concerning  the  vast  coal  fields  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  separate  States,  as  well 
as  the  supreme  Government,  have  given  every 
possible  encouragement  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject.  Geological  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  their  results  published.  These 
Hr.  Macfarlane  has  made  the  basis  of  his  vob 
ume.  He  has  condensed  and  most  admirably 
arranged  for  reference  a  vast  mass  of  informa- 
tion into  a  bulky  but  yet  compact  and  tucid 
hand-book.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  is 
known  that  will  he  known.  The  mineral  and 
carboniferous  treasures  of  the  States  are  devel- 
oped and  known  only  in  part,  as  every  other 
class  of  their  illiruitable  resources  are  known, 
but  all  that  has  been  discovered  is  here  tabu- 
lated. ,  Mr.  Macfarlane  is  a  practical  coal  inspec- 
tor, and  for  many  years  he  has  assiduously 
gathered  from  all  reliable  sources  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gives  in  his  book.  Its  character 
is  commercial  rather  than  scientific.  One  can- 
not but  admire  the  great  future  which  the 
coat  formations  of  North  America  alone  insure 
it.  They  extend  over  193,(H)0  square  miles, 
while  thoso  of  Great  Britain  are  only  1],OUO, 
and  those  of  Nova  Scotia  ]  8,000  ;  and  are  not 
only  very  varied — bituminous  and  anthracite, 
cretaceous  and  triassic  being  alike  abundant, 
but  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  generally 
the  coal  is  near  the  surface.  As  yet  three 
times  as  much  coal  is  produced  in  Great  Bri- 
tain as  tn  tbe  States.  Practical  suegestions 
and  comparative  statisticsare  given.  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane writes  sensibly,  lucidly,  and  modestly, 
and  contents  himself  with  the  statement  and 
exposition  of  facts.  His  work  is  many  '  Blue 
Books '  in  one. 

J'roUipliitm  ;  or,  Hatler  and  Life.  With  aomt 
RemarH  on  the  '  Confeuion '  of  Strauta. 
By  Lionel  S.  Bbale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 
The  third  edition  of  this  remarkable  work 
reiterates  and  conflnqs  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion with  which  Dr.  Beale's  name  will  bo  hence- 
forth associated.  The  earlier  editions  under 
sightly  differing  titles,  as  well  as  the  essay 
entitled  '  The  Mystery  of  Lite,'  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Gull's  strictures,  and  the  volume  entitled,  'Life 
Theories  and  Religious  Thought,'  have  all  set 
forth  the  result  of  elaborate,  prolonged,  and 
minute  investigation  of  physiological  structures 
and  the  mode  of  their  origination.  Dr.  Besle 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eminent  microsco* 
pists  of  his  age.  and  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
enforce  attention  to  the  demonstrable  proof  he 


gives  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  diffe- 
rence between  {-/>  matter  that  is  living,  and  (h) 
matter  that  is  formed  or  oncanizcd  by  living 
processes  hut  is  no  longer  living,  and  (c)  matier 
again  that  is  non-livinfr.  This  right  he  has 
claimed,  frequently  exhibiting  in  most  carefully 
drawn  engravings  the  marvellous  contrast  be- 
tween the  living  matter,  which  he  calls  bio- 
plasm, and  the/omwrf  material  of  tissue,  both 
muscular  and  ncrvou.s,  of  papillte,  of  cilia,  of 
cartilage,  and  bone,  and  the  mode  in  wliicli  the 
bioplasts  effectuate  these  results ;  and  he  has 
called  attention  to  the  absolute  freedom  from 
itructural  peculiarities  in  this  same  bioplasm  ; 
nay,  its  apparent  sameness  in  all  living  beings, 
its  destitution  of  colour,  of  definite  form,  or,  in 
fact,  of  any  peculiarity  whatever  that  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical  force  or  mole- 
cular property.  He  has  shown  in  various 
works  the  enormous  part  which  nevertheless 
this  bioplasm  plays  in  the  constitution  of  every 
living  being,  from  a  mollusc  to  an  elephant, 
and  how  this  living  matter  differs  from  all  non- 
living  matter.  He  utterly  repudiates  the  use 
of  the  votA  prolofilntm  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  been  used  by  Professor  Husley  and 
others,  covering  as  it  does  the  whole  of  the 
material,  the  organized  pubulam  of  living  be- 
ings as  well  as  the  living  tissue  of  which  they 
are  composed,  such  as  the  eye  of  a.  beautiful 
girl,  the  roast  mutton  on  which  she  may  feed, 
and  the  nettle  which  may  sting  her  hand.  Dr. 
lieale  draws  what  we  think  is  a  most  Important 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  be- 
tween the  ultimate  but  infinilely  active  sub- 
stance which  has  the  faculty  of  growth  and 
expansion  and  subdivision  into  particles  exact- 
ly like  itself,  which  is  in  continual  activity, 
more  or  less  demonstrable,  and  the  renalt*  of 
this  activity  in  either  living  tissue  or  dead 
bones.  'I'o  call  all  the  material  of  organism, 
whether  living  or  dead,  '  protoplasm'  sheds  no 
light  whatever  on  the  questioTi,  What  is  lifcf 
or  on  the  relation  of  the  life  force  to  the  physi- 
cal forces.  It  may  mislead  because  it  con- 
founds the  physico-chemical  results  of  living 
and  of  dying,  m  all  the  organisms  of  the  unl- 
it is,  however,  in  this  enlarged  edition  of 
the  work  before  us — still  called,  iiowever, '  Pro- 
toplasm'— (bat  Dr.  Beale  does  what  we  think 
is  brilliant  gervlce  in  maintaining,  and  demon- 
strating that  life  force  is  not  correlated  with 
the  physical  forces.  He  appears  to  us  to 
prove  that  neither  observation  nor  experiment 
by  any  manipulation  of  any  known  pliyslcal 
forces  or  treatment  of  non-living  matter  can 
originate  or  reveal  one  particle  of  hio/'lum, 
can  produce  in  the  laboratory  or  point  out 
in  nature  as  tlie  result  of  phy.'iico -chemical 
agencies  the  activity  and  peculiarities  which 
are  the  essential  differentia  of  living  matter  or 
living  beings.  The  whole  of  the  ai^ument  of 
the  volume  as  against  Messrs.  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  H.  Spencer,  and  the  defenders  of  the 
physical  theory  of  life,  revolves  on  this  propo- 
sltloa  The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
entitled.  Demonstrative,  Dissentient,  and  Spe- 
culative. The  burden  of  the  'demonstrative' 
portion  we  have  attempted  to  indicate.     Qrant- 
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iog  the  txxahKj  al  the  delineatioriB,  the  tstb- 
latioDS  of  th3  microBcope  to  be  safe  and  relia- 
ble, then  the  entliusiism,  the  vehemenco,  and 
the  controversial  mdignatian  of  the  general 
dissentience  from  many  modem  physical  phi- 
losophers and  evolutionists  are  abundantly  jus- 
tified. Wo  think,  seeing  the  extraordinary 
Blir  produced  by  Dr.  Baalian's  ai^iments  and 
e^eriments,  that  it  would  have  been  some- 
what to  the  purpose  if  Dr.  Bealo  had  informed 
his  readers  of  the  method  by  which  the  conclu- 
gions  of  "Dr.  Bastian  have  been  refuted.  If 
those  experiments  had  succeeded,  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Beale's  argument  based  on  his  Dbserra- 
tions  of  the  behaviour  of  bioplasm  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  Our  author  in,  however,  content 
to  dismiss  Bastian  in  a  contemptuous  note,  and 
to  refer  to  Virchow  and  hosts  of  other  physi- 
cists as  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  absurdity  of 
spontaneous  generation.  He  does,  however, 
give  quotation  enough  to  show  that  nothing 
can  be  more  reckless  and  dogmatic  than  the 
method  in  which  a  clique  of  scientific  materia- 
lists are  forcing  their  theories  upon  credulous 
readers  by  dint  of  audacious  assertion  and 
scientific  prophecy  of  what  the  physicists  who 
are  yet  to  be  will  prove.  It  is  refreshing  in 
the  last  degree  to  see  a  man  of  European  repu- 
tation in  a  certain  department  of  careful  scien- 
tific investigation  grapple  with  this  theory  of 
the  correlation  of  physical  forces  with  life- 
force,  and  then  mim  wit,  satire,  humour,  and 
eloquence  fairly  worry  iL  Ho  calls  for  a 
ptu<;e  before  we  accept  a  theory  of  life,  which 
he  doea  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize  as  well  as 
refute.  He  boldly  cries  out  for  the  LIVING 
GOD  as  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  He  is  not  'intimidated'  by  the 
pTopkety  that  in  the  future  there  may  be  as 
well  accredited  a  '  mechanical  equivalent  of 
consciousness  as  there  is  now  of  heal,'  and 
with  amazing  vivacity  attacks  the  psychology 
of  both  Spencer  and  Bain.  On  physiolc^cal 
grounds  he  disputes  their  main  positions,  and 
deals  some  thrusts,  which  he  imagines  will  be 
treated  with  only  aiient  conlempt  in  these 
days,  when,  according  to  him,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  believe  on  authority  in  any  unsupported 
generalization  that  comes  with  long  names 
from  certain  approved  sources  of  scientific  dog- 
matism. But  he  maintains  that  these  doctrines 
and  all  tho  magnificent  theories  founded  on 
them,  the  prophecies  and  strongest  assevera- 
tions of  the  school  will  be  ultimately  sifted, 
discarded,  and  forgotten. 

Our  author,  in  the  speculative  portion  of 
the  work,  propounds  the  only  rational  hypo- 
thesis to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life. 
He  appears  to  us  to  have  done  more  to  bring 
one  face  to  face  with  the  eternal  and  infinite 
life  of  the  universe  than  any  modem  writer. 
This  LIFE  is  not  the  mere  hypotheais  of  the 
primum  mobile,  the  God  still  required  by  one 
school  of  crolotiODists  to  bridge  over  the  ori- 
(tinal  chasm  between  the  non-lirinp  and  the 
living, and  set  the  mighty machinein motion; 
nor  is  it  the  mere  activity  of  universal  force, 
with  its  cndtcBB  actions  and  reactions,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  the 
specific  and  tho  individual  working  of  His 
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will.  The  chapters  on  the  nature  of  life,  the 
nature  of  mind,  and  the  new  prescntntion 
of  the  design  argument,  are  fur  too  elabo- 
rate to  toucli,  in  this  short  notice  of  a  booh 
of  immense  importance.  The  lionudless  and 
complicate  and  infinitely  varied  purposes  sub- 
served, forms  elaborated,  organs  fashioned, 
spceiee  determined,  by  tho  apparently  homo- 
geneous, formless  speck  of  living  subBtance,u 
the  deepest  mystery  of  the  universe. 

Nothing  short  of  infioitc  intelligence  is 
needed  for  the  marshalling  and  ordination  of 
these  powers,  while  the  sncculations  of  pan- 
genetU  and  the  'survival  of  the  fittest,^  and 
the  so-calied  law  of  'evolution'  are  utterly 
powerless  to  account  for  the  facta. 

The  postscript  on  Strauss's  '  Confession '  k 
a  spirited  and  indignant  demonstration  of  the 
reckless  baste  with  which  this  notorious  cri- 
tic has  accepted  as  physical  fact  what  is  the 
most  crude  and  ill-digested  speculation..  He 
has  jumped  into  the  abyss,  and  is  loudly  hal- 
looing to  all  intelligent  and  senaible  men  to 
follow  his  example.  We  think  Dr.  Bcale 
hardly  takes  suflicient  notice  of  the  pantlieis- 
tic  hypotheais.  Those  who  have  embraced  it 
will  be  unable  to  understand  the  eaffcmess 
with  whichhe  resolves  to  separate  the  pnysical 
and  the  life-forces,  recognising  both  as  Divine, 
It  is  trio  that  pantheism  must  be  approached 
at  another  point  ond  by  another  process.  The 
pantheist  must  conceive  that  he  approaches 
his  own  highest  ideal  when  he  loses  all  con- 
sciousness and  is  deprived  at  once  of  indivi- 
duality, of  intellectual  purpose,  and  moral 
feeling.  Pantheism  may  prove  a  refuge  for 
religious  men  who  are  crushed  by  the  autho- 
ritative dogmatism  of  modem  scepticism,  and 
they  may  clothe  the  kosmos,  the  sum  total  of 
all  forces  good  and  evil,  with  a  vague  senti- 
ment of  awe  and  reverence,  and  even  love  ; 
but  they  must  be  content  to  lose  the  highest 
ideal,  the  great  stimulus  of  righteousness,  the 
only  blending  power  for  moral  natures. 

Hind  and  Body  :  the  TIteoriet  of  tlicir  Rela- 
tion. By  Alksandeb  Baia,  LL.D..  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

The  Contervntion  of  Energy.  Being  an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Energy  and  its  Laws. 
By  Balfodk  Stewart,  LL.D.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  volumes  of  the  '  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.'  Tho  subject  is  one 
of  unfailing,  and  just  now,  perhaps  of  special 
interest,  and  tho  author  is  in  high  repute  as  a 
writer  on  mind.  The  shortness  of  the  trea- 
tise and  its  STOwedly  popular  character,  for- 
bid anything  like  a  complete  treatment  of  its 
wide,  deep,  and  much-debated  subject;  but  the 
reader  is  put  in  possession  of  the  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  nervous  or^nism  which  has  lately 
been  obtiuned,  and  its  oearing  on  the  facts  of 
mind  is  discussed.  The  difiiculty  of  the  sub- 
ject is  much  lessened  by  a  eopiona  use  of  hap- 
pily-chosen  illustrations,  which  make  this  nn 
admirable  text-bookforteachcra,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  (o  general  readers. 
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A  anperflcial  treatmeat  of  important  prob- 
lems is,  to  some  e:(tent,  unavoidable  in  s  work 
of  this  kind,  but  here  it  seema  due  in  part  to 

B  characteristic  of  the  Bchoot  of  philosophy  to 
■wliieh  Dr.  Bain  belongs,  viz.,  the  tendency  to 
rest  satiaScd  with  inaufBcient  explanation  a  of 
phenomena.  Dr.  Bain,  and  the  twoHr.  Hills, 
among  others,  have  ahown  wonderful  inge- 
nuity in  accounting  inadequately  for  our 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  by  the  direc- 
tion given  to  the  associations  as  against  the 


to  aaaociatious  formed  by  experience. 

The  new  facts  accumulated,  and  the  new 
linea  of  Inquiry  opened  up  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
%tr.  Herbert  Spencer  appear  likely  to  barmo- 
nize  these  divergent  doctrines  by  an  interme- 
diate view,  which  beara  the  aspect  of  truth. 
By  showing  the  enormous  influence  which  in- 
hiritanfe  eucrta  on  mental  as  weli  bh  on  bodily 
character,  they  virtually  teach  that  mental 
tendencies  are  innate  in  the  individual,  but 
not  in  the  race.  This  implies  the  insufficien- 
cy and  shallowness  of  the  experience  philoso- 
phy haa  held  before. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Dr.  Bain  makes 
some  use  of  these  new  views,  but  does  not 
define  hia  jKisition  in  regard  to  them.  But  in 
'ft  Postscript'  lately  added  to  'Tiic  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,'  he  saya,  '  In  the  present 
volume  I  have  not  made  use  of  the  principle 
of  evolution  to  explain  either  the  complex 
feelings  or  the  complex  intellectual  powers. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  ia  much  to  be 
■aid  in  behalf  of  tlu 
cations.  In  the  thii 
tiona  and  the  Will,"  now  in  preparation,  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  it  at  full  length.' 

Is  not  the  aame  disposition  to  rest  in  insuf- 
ficient explanations  shown  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  relation  between  mind  and  body 
Its  now  besinning  to  be  inadequately  under- 
stood ?  Tue  following  language,  which  finds 
more  than  one  parallel  in  this  book,  would 
come  naturally  enough  from  some  superficial 
thinkers  of  a  past  age,  but  it  is  surprising 
from  an  advanced  philosopher  of  the 
tee nth  century. 

'Let  us  generalize  the  connections  of 
thought  or  intellect  with  nervous  and  other 
processes,  find  out  what  physical  basis  speci- 
fically belongs  to  memory,  to  reason,  to  ima- 
gination, ana  what  are  the  most  general  state- 
menta  of  the  rclationaliip,  we  shall  then  fully, 
aufiicicntly,  finally  explain  the  alliance  of 
mind  and  body  in  the  sphere  of  intellect. 
There  is  no  other  explanation  needful,  no 
other  competent,  no  other  that  would  be  ex- 
planation. Instead  of  our  being  unfortunate, 
as  ia  aomctimea  aaid,  in  not  being  able  to 
know  the  essence  of  citlier  mind  or  matter,  in 
not  rendering  an  account  of  their  union,  our 
misfortune  would  be  to  have  to  known  any- 
thing different  from  what  we  do  or  may 
know.'— pp.  138,  ». 

The  second  of  these  two  volumes  sustains 
the  high  reputation  which  other  treatises  of 
the  '  International  Scientific  Series  '  have  ob- 
tained.   Dr.  Stewart  speaks  with  authority  on 


a  subject  he  haa  mode  his  own,  and  in  present- 
ing it  here  in  outline  to  general  readers,  he 
shows  that  power  of  clear,  accurate,  and  at- 
tractive exposition  for  which  so  many  English 
teachers  of  science  are  distinguished.  The 
spread  of  scientific  information  among  readers 
who  arc  not  students,  will  be  greatly  promot- 
ed by  the  writers  and  publishers  of  volumes 
like  this.  Yet  Dr.  Stewart  does  not  seem  al- 
ways to  have  hit  the  difficult  mean  of  not  too 
little  nor  too  much  in  this  account  of  energy. 
Sometimes  he  has  hardly  avoided  the  danger 
besetting  popular  expositions  of  science,  of 
giving  descnptiona  too  full  for  ade]>t3,  but 
almoat  uaelesa  to  others  because  not  full 
I.  The  meaning  of  a  paragraph  occa- 
sionally depends  on  that  of  a  sentence  otv- 
scure  to  anyone  not  versed  in  current  scienti- 
fic phraseology. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  suggest  to  scientific 
writers  a  caution  of  another  kind.  In  aeek- 
givc  their  explanations  in  the  moat 
-  language  they  often  use  expressions 
ince  with  the  very  views  they  are  in- 
culcating. No  doubt  it  is  difficult,  and 
sometimea  impossible  to  avoid  this  ;  but  it  ia 
a  great  hindrance,  andaaourceof  confusion  to 
a  reader  who  is  endeavouring  to  seize  a  novel 
scientific  theory,  when  the  language  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  supposes  an  account  of  the 
facts  which  is  being  shown  to  be  untenable. 
Mr.  Qrove's  book  on  the  '  Correlation  of  the 
Phyaical  Forces'  contains  many  exemplea  of 
tbia,  and  the  present  volume  furnishes  a  few. 
For  example,  since  the  modem  doctrine  of 
energy  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  that  the 
forces  of  nature,  like  electricity,  are  material 
emanations,  it  is  embarrassing  to  read, '  when 
two  bodies  charged  with  opposite  electricities 
are  brought  near  each  other,  the  twoelectrici- 
tiea  rush  together,  forming  acurrent,  and  the 
ultimate  result  is  a  spark '  (Pp.  G8,  9).  So,  it 
is  said  that,  in  a  voltaic  current  we  have  'a 
continuous  coming  together'  of  opposite  elec- 
tricities. And  further  on,  life  is  called  'a  mys- 
terious th  ing,'  and  compared  to  the  commander 
of  an  army.  'Life,'  it  issoid,  'is  alwaysasso- 
ciatcd  with  machinery  of  a  certain  kind '  (p. 
163).  But  surely  physical  life,  which  alone 
ia  in  question  here,  i>  machinery  of  a  certain 
kind. 

Ttic  deeper  questions  as  to  the  nature  of 
force  are  not  raised  in  this  treatise,  except 
that  Dr.  Stewart's  phraseology  suggests  in- 
quiries on  which  no  information  is,  or  per- 
hapa  could  be  given.  'All  energy,'  ho  says, 
'  conaists  of  two  kinds — that  of  potition  and 
that  of  actual  motion.  .  .  .  Now,  energy  of 
position  impliea  a  body  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  some  force '  (p.  48).  Is 
any  essential  distinction  between  energy  and 
force  intended  here  ?  What  is  enei^y,  which 
now  amii»t$  of  actual  motion,  but  which, 
when  the  motion  ceases,  does  not  itself  ceEse, 
but  then  consists  of  aometbing  else?  Such 
problems  confirm  what  Dr.  Stewart  says,  more 
or  less  explicitly,  more  than  ouce,  'the  uni- 
verse has  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and 
there  are  possibly  regions  which  wilt  not  yield 
their  treasures  to  the  moat  determined  pfaysi- 
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cists  nrnied  only  with  kilogram mea  and  mc- 
trca  ami  stamlard  clocks '  (p.  13(1). 

Heference  should  be  made  to  the  many  ad- 
mirable illuatrutionanhich  this  book  contains, 
as  when  the  conversion  of  visible  motion  into 
heat,  or  molecular  motion,  by  a  concussion,  is 
compared  to  the  shaking  together  of  railtray 
passcnsers  when  a  collision  occurs,  or  the  sun 
likened  to  a  man  whose  expenditure  exceeds 
his  income,  unless  the  solarenergies  arc  being 
recruited  as  fust  as  tboy  are  being  dissipated. 

The  Theory  of  Etolution  of  LUiag  Thing*, 
and  the  AppUeation  of  the  PrmeipUt  of 
EBolatian  to  BdigUrn,  Contidered  as  Illus- 
trative of  the  '  Wisdom  and  Benefikenee  of 
the  Almighty.'  By  the  Rev,  Oboroe 
Hbkblow,  M.A.,  &Q.  Macmillan  and  C(f. 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  Actonian  Prizes  for  1873. 
It  is  chnracterized  by  no  great  power,  and 
produces  the  imprcsition  of  a  man  who  has 
gathered  more  scientitic  knowledge  than  he 
has  adequate  ability  to  use.  Mr.  Henslow 
takes  hold  of  his  theme  feebly  and  is  not 
always  consistent  nith  himself.  Thus  while 
he  distinguishes  very  justly  between  the  facta 
of  evolution  which  arc  scicntiflcally  demon- 
strable and  the  theories  of  evolution  which 
Lamarck,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others  have  main- 
tained, and  which  are  speculative  hypotheses, 
be  entitles  his  own  book  a  '  Theory,'  which  it 
scarcely  is.  It  is  simply  the  assertion  of  evo- 
lution as  a  law  of  nature  withm  the  limits  of 
individual  Bpeciea,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  well-informed  person  naeations.  Every 
horticulturist,  farmer,  and  cattle  breeder 
knows  that  evolution  is  thus  n  law  of  nature. 
The  real  queslion  is  whether  nil  varieties  of 
being  in  creation  are  developed  by  natural 
law  from  one  common  protoplasm;  which, 
with  the  theologians,  Mr.  Henslow  denies. 
The  number  of  primitive  types  is  merely  a 
question  of  degree.  Mr.  Ilenalow,  again,  lias 
severe  things  to  say  aboot  theologians  fornot 
readily  enough  accepting  the  discoveries  of 
science;  and  then  at  once  exoneratea  thcni 
from  the  comparative  reproach  by  adducing 
instances  of  even  greater  conservatism  on  the 

fart  of  men  of  acicnee  themselves : — the  way, 
)r  example,  in  which  Harvey's  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  received  by 
the  scientific  men  of  his  day,  and  ho  might 
have  added  the  way  in  which  Sir  J.  Simpson's 
discovery  of  the  aniestheticuscof  chloroform 
was  received  by  hia  medical  brethren,  as  nar- 
rated in  his  memoir  just  published.  Such 
slowness  of  belief  is  not  peculiar  to  theolo- 
gians, it  is  part  of  the  natural  conservatism  of 
human  thought— intensified  in  the  case  of 
men  of  science  bj  professional  jealousy,  in  the 
case  of  theologians  by  ignorant  fears  for  sa- 
cred things.  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  are  aa 
much  resisted  by  many  of  his  scientific  bre- 
thren—Professor Owen,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Iluiley,  and  others,  aa  they  are  by  theolo- 
gians. Mr.  Henslow  thinks  there  are  already 
symptoms  of  decay  in  their  acceptance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  changes  in  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
views.  Snrely  tbeologiana  may  be  forgiven 
for  refusing  to  surrender  the  Bible  to  the  un- 


verified proposition  of  ever  fluctuating  scien- 
tific hypothesis. 

Mr.  Ilenslow  says  nothing  about  the  origin  of 
life,  nor  about  the  theory  of  the  development 
of  man  from  the  lower  animals.    He  believes 
in  the  Divine  Creation,  and  in  the  distinctive 
creation  of  man.     Mr.  Henslow  admits  that 
'the  theory  of  evolution  never  countenances 
tlie  idea  of  any  two  species  of  the  tame  relit- 
[iee  generation  in  descent  passing  the  one  into 
the  other.'    Indeed  his  views  would  Lie  gene- 
rally accepted  by  all  intelligent  theologians. 
He  seems  largely  to  be  fighting  wit  liahadowa. 
The  New  illustrated  Natural  History.    By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.    With 
Designs  by  Wolf,  Zwecker,  Weir,  Coleman, 
Harvey,    and    others.    Engraved    by   the 
Brothers  Dalzibi^    George  Routlcdgc  and 

In  popular  works  on  natural  history  the  il- 
lustrations arc  almost  aa  important  ab  the 
text.  The  impressions  received  by  the  eye 
are  more  vivid  and  accurate  than  those 
received  from  descriptions.  It  ia  therefore  in 
no  sense  to  undervalue  Mr.  Wood's  great 
powers  as  a  popular  expositor  of  natural 
Ncicnce  to  say  that  the  deserved  popularity  of 
his  liook  is  largely  owing  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  publishers  in  securing  for  them  the  illus- 
trations of  artists  like  Wolf  and  Weir,  whose 
scientific  exactness  is  equal  to  their  artistic 
beauty.  Mr.  Wood's  books  are  drawing-room 
albums  and  physiolo^cal  studies,  as  well  as 
popular  manuals.  With  less,  perhaps,  of  vi- 
vaciousncss,  but  much  more  of  accuracy,  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  kind  of  English  Louis  Figuicr. 
With  ample  knowledge  as  a  naturalist,  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  7x>ological  literature, 
Mr.  Wood  describes  his  species  and  tells  hia 
atory  in  a  straightforward  and  lively  manner, 
which,  to  those  wishing  for  knowledge,  is 
full  of  interest.  The  present  volume  is  a 
condensation  of  the  three  volumes  bf  Ms  ' 
large  'Illustrated  Natural  History,'  revised  bo 
aa  to  bring  it  up  to  the  latest  state  of  zoolo- 
gical knowledge,  with  some  additional  mat- 
ter. The  illustrations,  which  have  been 
'  carefully  selected  so  as  to  represent  the  most 
important  and  interesting  groups  of  all  the 
different  orders,'  are  very  profuse ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  without  one,  sometimes  there 
are  two  on  a  page.  It  is  a  glorious  book  for 
intelligent  boys,  and  for  all  it  ia  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  handbook  of  natural  hbtory  in 
tile  language. 

TheLifeandH<Ait»ofWadAmmait.  Illustra- 
ted by  Designs  by  Joseph  Woi^.   Engrav- 
ed by  J.  W.  and  Edward  Whthper.    With 
Descriptive  Letterpress  by  DAHtEL  Qiravd 
Elliot,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.    Hacmillan  and  Co. 
Mr.  Edward  Whymper  pves  us  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  very  artistic  book  a  short  account 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf,  whoae  designs  he  and 
hia  father  have  engraved.    A  young  Prussian, 
with  a  passion  for  observing   and   drawing 
wild  animals,  he  came  to  England  in  1848. 
since  when  he  has  >  been  engaged  in  making 
drawings  for  the  Zoological  Society  and  for 
"book  illustrations,  especially  those  of  distin- 
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gnUhcd  travellers.  Scicotifio  naturaliats  in 
this  country,  aa  we)l  as  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America,  conaider  that  his  power  of  deli- 
neating specific  characters  is  simply  unrival- 
led.' Ilia  paintings  are  seldom  exhibited,  as 
thej  pass  directly  tram  his  studio  into  the 
hands  of  the  best  judges  and  largest  coIleC' 
tors  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  scries  of 
sketches  has  been  in  the  engraver's  hands  for 
seven  years,  and  it  is  announced  oa  the  'last 
serien  of  illustrations  which  wilt  be  drawn  by 
Mr.  Wolf,  either  upon  wood  or  upon  stone.' 
Hr.  Elliot,  the  author  of  the  accompanying 
descriptive  loltcrpresa,'  Mr.  Whymper  tells 
as,  'is  a  citizen  oi  the  United  States,  and  is 
well  known  among  naturalists  for  his  superb 
monographs,'  and  in  everything  save  perhaps 
his  grammatical  skill  he  seems  to  deserve  this 
praise.  The  work  abundantly  justifies  this 
nigh  coin  mend  ati  on,  and  would  justify  a 
comuiendation  ei^ually  high  of  the  way  in 
which  the  engravings  have  been  executed.  It 
is  in  every  respect  much  more  than  a  picture 
book  for  Christmas — it  is  a  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic contribution  to  popular  natural  history. 
The  combination  ia  not  common.  Landseer 
and  AnJscll  have  not  many  peers.  Mr.  Wolf 
may  fairly  claim  a  place  with  them,  as  having 
both  scientific  knowledge  and  artistic  passion. 
His  drawings  are  as  accurate  as   tiiey  are 

Sicturcsquo.  The  twenty  pictures  are  inci- 
ents  OS  well  as  life  studies ;  each  tells  its  tale 
of  battle  or  peril.  There  is  no  mistakingthe 
grim  earnestness  of  the  gorilla,  who,  suspend- 
ed by  his  enormous  arms,  looks  '  who  goes 
there ; '  nor  the  alarmed  cxpreastou  of  his 
mate  with  her  young  one,  who  is  hastening  to 
A  place  of  safety;  nor  the  'hairbreadth 
escape '  of  ]HDor  bunny  seized  by  an  owl  near 
the  mouth  of  the  warren,  and  escaping  only 
by  a  fallen  tree,  which  compels  the  owl  to  re- 
lax its  grasp.  There  is  a  wonderful  expres- 
sion in  the  countenances  of  the  animals, 
while  the  accessories  arc  most  carefully  stu- 
died and  admirably  grouped. 

The  engravers  have  rendered  Mr.  Wolf's 
designs  in  the  very  highest  style  of  their  art. 
To  lK>th  painter  and  engravers  the  work  has 
been  a  loving  study.  We  doubt  whether  any 
book  of  the  season  will  surpass  this  magnifi- 
cent volume  in  anbtic  excellence. 

The  Fidure  Gallery  Annual.  Containing 
Forty-eight  Permanent  Photographs,  after 
the  Works  of  the  moat  Popular  Artists. 
Printed  by  the  Woodbury  Process.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

We  can  do  little  mure  than  characterize 
generally  this  excellent  art  annual.  The 
subjects  selected  are  from  among  the  best  pic- 
tures of  our  greatest  artists — Mulrcady,  Land- 
seer, Reynolds,  Stanfield,  Boxall,  Cooper,  and 
Turner  among  English  painters  ;  Ludwig, 
Knaus,  Frita,  Neuber,  Watleau,  Mereier, 
Tidcuiund,  Campliausen,  Zubcr-Buhlcr,  Pcr- 
rault,  Gerhard  Dow  among  Continental  pain- 
ters ;  with  a  picture  each  from  Rembrandt, 
Velasquez,  and  Vandyck.  They  are  rendered 
generally  with  fine  effect.  No  photo-me- 
chanicul  printing  proccaa  preserves  delicate 


lights  and  shades  and  soft  hannonious  tones 
perfectly  as  the  Woodbury  process.  It  is 
excellent  a  series  of  copies  of  great  masters 
can  be  brought  within  general  reach. 


Consists  of  specimens  of  photographic  art, 
but  without  any  letterpress  or  explanation  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  selection  is  made. 
We  have  a  page  of  'Beauties  '  photographed 
from  well-known  engravings,  followed  by 
vignette  views  of  cities  and  mountain  scene- 
ry, and  selections  of  the  works  of  our  greatest 
artists  thrown  together  without  any  apjiarcnt  . 
order.  The  volume  will  form  a  beautiful 
scrap-book  for  the  drawing  room  table. 

Virtue's  Imperial  Shainpere.      Division  V. 

The  plays  in  this  division  are  the  comple- 
tion of  '  Richard  III.,' '  Henry  VUI.,' '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Hamlet,'  and  part  of  '  Cjmbc- 
IJne.'  We  are  impressed,  in  looking  again 
over  Mr.  Knight's  annotations,  with  the 
scholar! ineas,  wisdom,  and  penetration  of  his 
criticisms,  and  with  the  sagacity  and  fulneas 
of  the  historical  illustrations.  The  essay  on 
the  historical  plays,  especially,  which  follows 
'  Henry  VIH.,'  is  a  very  masterly  and  conclu- 
sive discussion  of  their  genuineness,  demon- 
strating their  unity  of  action  and  of  characte- 
risation, and  dealing  in  detail  with  the  spe- 
culative criticisms  adverse  to  it.  Tlie  histo- 
rical setting  of  the  great  dramatist  by  Mr. 
Knight  is  still  the  completest  and  best  that 
we  possess.  The  plates  in  this  division  are 
Pellie'a  'Touchstone,  and  Audrey;'  Clint's 
'  Falstaff  and  Anne  Page  ;'  Macliso's  '  Ham- 
let ; '  Gilbert's  '  Shylock  after  the  Trial  ; '  and. 
Hart's  '  Quarrel  of  Wolsey  and  Buckingham.' 
Modern  Palnttr*  and  their  Paint  in  ff»,  for  the 
tite  of  Schools  and  Learner)  in  Art.  By 
Sarah  Tytlkk,  Author  of  '  Pajrers  for 
Thoughtful  Girls,'  &c.  Strahan  and  Co. 
Miss  Tytler  has  done  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  task  with  wisdom.  Her  former  vol- 
ume on  the  '  Old  Masters'  presented  themes 
which  could  at  least  be  freely  treated.  Here, 
in  the  last  portion  ot  the  volume,  she  was 
dealing  with  living  men,  and  had  to  be  wary. 
And  she  has  been  wary,  having  hardly  writ- 
ten a  word  that  could  "by  poasibility  give  of- 
fence. She  has  evidently  cultivated  picture 
galleries  assiduously,  and  never  missed  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  private  collection,  besides 
taking  careful  note  of  every  suggestive  fact 
and  incident  that  came  before  her.  Some  of  her 
own  remarks  are  very  apt,  and  show  nice  in- 
sight and  good  sense ;  and  especially  is  this 
seen  in  her  remarks  on  Turner,  Millals,  and 
John  Leech.  We  are  quite  sure  this  book 
will  be  much  in  demand  ;  for  hitherto  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it— so  complete,  simple, 
and  succinct. 
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The  Paritiam.  Vols.  I.  II.  HI.  By  Edward 
Bct-WBit,  Lord  Lytton.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

Wlicn  we  say  that  this  novel  promises  to 
be  better  than  the  other  posthumous  works  nf 
fiction  by  the  same  gifted  author,  we  mean 
that  in  those  inciJcnts  which,  at  the  present 
day,  are  apparently  considered  essential  in 
■tones  it  is  both  more  proliRc  and  more  tan- 
talising. For  instance,  although  two-thirds 
of  the  novel  have  now  been  published,  the 
author  has  condescended  to  give  but  very  lit- 
tle solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  plot,  and 
we  arc  not  of  those  who  pretend  on  an  unsa- 
tisfactory and  incomplete  basis  to  deSne  ex- 
actly what  is  contemplated  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  story.  The  circulating  libra- 
ries, at  least,  will  admit  that  Lord  Lytton  is 
fulfilling  the  rUe  tlicy  expect  of  him  ;  he  is 
avoiding  the  tiiRui  which  is  so  distasteful  to 
the  voracious  consumers  of  imaginative  ali- 
ment. In  matters  of  art  we  are  able  to  extend 
no  unstinted  praise  to  the  powers  of  the  la- 
mented writer  of  '  The  Ca-ttons.'  In  this  last 
work  the  characters  which  he  has  given  us 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  have 
hitherto  attracted  our  sympathies.  His  prin- 
cipal hero,  the  Frenchman  of  ancient  lineage, 
is  drawn  with  remarkable  skill — a  noticeable 
feature,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind — for  there 
are  few  of  our  novelists  who,  with  all  their 
well-earned  reputation,  can  goal>roadand  re- 
present with  truth  and  freedom  individuals 
of  other  nations.  The  Englishman,  Graham 
Vane,  is  also  excellently  drawn,  and  hts  for- 
tunes nill  be  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest. At  the  close  of  the  first  volume  he 
was  represented  as  rather  smitten  by  the 
channs  of  the  singer  Isaura  Cicogna,  whilst 
she  probably  would  have  owned  to  a  some- 
what deeper  feeling.  The  devious  course  of 
the  acquaintanceship  is  resumed  in  the  second 
volunie,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  attentions  to 
Isaura  of  the  clever  young  Radical,  M.  Ra- 
n^eau,  are  uot  at  all  relished  by  Vane.  The 
latter,  however,  is  somewhat  restrained  in  his 
relations  with  Isaura  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
present  in  Paris  with  a  specific  object — viz., 
an  endeavour  to  discover  one  Louise  Duval 
and  her  child.  The  explanation  is  tendered 
in  the  second  volume  wny  Vane  is  so  anxious 
to  discover  the  woman  Duval.  It.apearathat 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  undo  of  his,  who, 
before  giving  his  property  ultimately  to  his 
nephew,  left  him  the  charge  of  discovering 
the  lost  wife.  Louise  Duval  had  sufFered 
wrong,  but  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  it,  she 
left  her  husband,  and  gave  out  the  news  of 
her  pretended  death.  Vane  was  to  find  her 
knd  marry  the  daughter ;  or,  failing  in  that, 
he  was  to  have  three-fourths  of  the  property, 
and  leave  the  other  fourth  to  accumulate  for 
the  lost  infant.  He  is  therefore  in  Paris  with 
this  object,  and  yet  almost  falling  captive  to 
the  charms  of  Isaura.  The  third  volume 
keeps  up  the  interest  established  in  the 
second,  and  at  its  very  commencement  we  are 
treated  to  a  dramatic  interview  between  Gus- 
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tave  Ramcau  and  Victor  de  Mauleon.  The 
latter  contributes  smart  papers  to  Rameau'H 
organ,  the  Sent  Comjnun,  The  circulation  of 
this  journal  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
Mdllc.  Cicogna's  romance,  'The  Artist's 
Daughter  ; '  and  Dc  Mauleon,  being  the  pro- 

Sriet^r  of  the  paper,  is  anxious  to  be  intro- 
uccd  to  his  fair  contributor.  Ramcau  con- 
fesses his, love  for  Isaura,  and  before  the  vol- 
ume closes  Graham  Vane  appears  distracted 
by  the  horrible  fear  that  ne  may  soon  lose 
Isaura  by  her  marriage  with  his  rival.  Mrs. 
Morley  rallies  the  young  Englishman,  andthc 
last  glimpse  of  him  we  have  up  to  the  present 
is  when  he  is  leading  in  the  fair  one  to  din- 
ner. There  is  much  brilliant  writing  in  these 
volumes,  and  the  style,  while  not  more  epi- 
grammatic, is  certainly  as  polished  as  any- 
thing we  have  received  from  the  same  hand. 
However  the  story  may  finish,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  light  in  which  we  regard  the  plot, 
it  is  quite  worth  the  while  of  every  reader  of 
fiction  to  read  it,  for  the  many  qualities 
which  distinguish  it  as  the  production  of  a 
superior  mind. 

Luna :  A  Mere  Love  Story.  By  Maroaret 
C.  Hblmore.  Two  vols.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  title  o*  this  story  is  scarcely  (air.  The 
authoress  has  attempted  to  eihihit  many  as- 
pects of  fashionable  life,  and  to  set  forth  the 
ways  of  mortals  under  the  sway  of  several  other 
passions,  far  enough  removed  from  love.  It 
occurs  to  us,  and  we  do  not  mean  the  suggcs- 
tioQ  to  be  unfriendly,  that  '  indiscriminate 
flirting '  might  have  been  a  suitable  head  line 
for  half  these  pages.     The  authoress,  iu  her 


of  one  of  them ;  but  she  is  bo  lavish  of  her 
creations  that  she  immediately,  with  a  few 
pen-strokes,  kills  ofi  all  three,  and  begins  a 
new  story  with  the  fortunes  of  their  offspring. 
An  engagement  to  many  between  the  chil- 
dren of  tlicsc  defunct  brothers  creates  diffi- 
culty in  the  woy  of  the  true  love  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  story.  The  difficulty  dis- 
appears at  last,  and  love  triumphs  over  seven 
thousand  a  year  )  There  is  very  little  charac- 
ter iiainting,  but  we  have  superabundant  des- 
cription of  personal  attraction  and  efFcetivo 
costume.  By  far  the  cleverest  delineation  is 
that  of  the  selfish,  si-lieming  adventuress, 
Harriet  Field,  who,  under  cover  of  professedly 
benevolent  intentions,  docs  her  utmost  to  rob 
Diana  Deshon  of  her  affianced  cousin-lover, 
and  who  is  finally  exposed  and  dismissed 
from  these  dainty  pages.  The  excessive  and 
most  objectionable  '  slang '  put  into  the  lips  of 
young  ladies  who  are  described  as  excruciat- 
ingly beautiful,  as  well  as  the  utter  weakness 
of  the  characters  and  conversations  which 
throng  these  pages,  may  be  intended  for  sat- 
ire, but  the  pleasantry,  if  such  it  be,  is  heavy 
and  prolonged  to  weariness.  The  liclpleaa 
stupidity  of  all  the  men-folk,  with  perhaps  a 
partial  exception  in  favour  of  Launcelot,  may  / 
be  equally  sarcastic,  but  it  so  the  sarcasm  is  / 
powerless.    In  the  Bi — . '~-i-i-—   n i_i  _* 
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the  Lake '  is  throughout  the  story  represented 
as  the  ideal  man,  and  this  possibly  may  be 
another  caustic,  though  half-concealed  satire, 
on  Mayfnir.  In  any  case,  'Luna 'docs  "' 
herald  the  advent  of  a  new  novelist  of 

Itan  de  Biron  ;  or,  the  Rutaian  Court  in  the 
Middle  of  last  Century.  By  the  author  of 
'  Friends  in  Council.'  In  Throa  Volumes. 
William  IsbiHter  and  Co. 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  here  succeeded  in  in- 
terleaving the  historical  with  the  imagina- 
tive in  a  very  effective  and  graceful  manner. 
We  as  a  matter  of  course  expect  knowledge, 
and  skill,  and  suggest! ven ess  from  him.  Here 
we  have  all  these,  out  with  something  super- 
added— a  touch  of  broadly  dramatic  and  strong 
human  interest.  In  fonncr  fictions  he  has,  if 
not  directly,  yet  halt  consciously,  held  a  the- 
ory which  he  could  not  help  now  and  then 
turning  the  eye  upon,  to  the  injury  of  the 
chanieters.  Here  he  has  kept  his  characters 
wholly  in  liis  eye,  and  incidentally  illustrates 
ninny  problems  of  human  society  and  govern- 
ment without  consciously  intending  it.  Si- 
beria, with  its  odd  employments  and  pastimes, 
its  trials  and  love  affairs^about  ail  these  our 
readers  must  learn  from  the  work  itself.  '\Vc 
are  sure  they  will  like  the  Princess  Maria 
Serbatoff,  whether  she  is  seen  chopping  wood 
by  the  side  of  her  lovei  Joan,  or  nursing  the 
man  whom  she  had  learned  to  hate  so  thor- 
oughly, or  moving  again  in  the  gay  circles  of 
the  capital.  The  '  Qypsy  '  Azra  is  well  con- 
ceived- and  carefully  delineated,  and  forms 
an  element  of  mystery  in  the  story.  Incident 
abounds,  and  is  fitted  with  adroit  adjustment 
into  the  framework  of  Russian  history  and 
manners.  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and 
carried  forward  in  strong  construction ;  now 
and  tlien  we  have  exquisite  passages  of  de- 
scription and  glimpses  of  high  society,  to- 
gether with  polished  dialogue,  glittering  oc- 
casionally with  wit  and  epigram.  Wc  should 
characterize  this  as  the  most  stirring  and 
■  novel  Sir  Arthur  has  written,  and 
}  doubt  be  a  favourite  with  novel 

Lady  B<U.     By  the  Author  of    '  Citoyenne 

Jacqueline.'    Isbister  and  Co. 

A  work  of  this  class  may  be  regarded  from 
two  points  of  view — either  as  a  restoration  of 
a  past  period,  or  as  a  story.  There  can  lie  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Miss  Tytler  has  thorough- 
ly prepared  herself  for  her  task  by  careful  and 
exhaustive  study,  and  has  been  successful  in 
imparting  a  certain  degree  of  verisimilitude  ; 
but  sometimes  her  very  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion tends  to  injure  the  story  both  in  charac- 
ter and  construction.  Certain  critics  said  of 
'Citoyenne  Jacqueline'  that  it  could  only 
hove  been  produced  by  one  who  had  long  re- 
rided  in  France,  whereas  we  should  say  that 
it  was,  like  'Lady  Bell,'  rather  the  result  of 
close  reading  and  strict  attention  to  social 
traits  and  anecdotes,  as  found  in  diaries  and 
out  of  the  way  comers.  In  truth,  she  is  so 
intent  on  historical  truth  that  occasionally 
ahe  verges  on  the  theatrical  in  the  manner  in 
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which  her  leading  characters  arc  brought  into 
relation  with  men  and  women  whom  we  seen) 
to  know  as  intimately  as  if  they  lived  to-day. 
And  it  is  very  noticeable  that  she  makes  Sir 
Joshua  Itcynolda  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddona, 
for  example,  more  vivtd  to  us  by  a  touch  or 
two,  than  her  other  characters  by  many 
touches.  Especially  is  this  true  of  her 
heroes ;  for  with  women  she  is  much  more 
successful  than  with  men ;  Lady  Bell  being 
in  every  way  graceful,  dainty,  and  consistent 
even  in  her  waywardness  and  whims;  and 
Mrs.  Sundnn,  though  a  stronger-minded 
wonian,  has  got  o  smack  of  reality.  Captain 
FaiiQ  is  an  anachronism  pure  and  simple  ! 
The  necessities  of  the  plot,  we  suppose, 
make  it  needful  that  he  should  act  in  the 
stupid  clownish,  bearish  way  he  does  ;  but  in 
those  days  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  seen  what  Captain  Fane  had  seen,  and 
not  to  have  learnt  (more  the  pityl)  some  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  tact  and. 
davgerout  restraint  of  passion  that  comes  so 
quickly  in  its  wake.  Miss  Tytler  lias  not  as 
yet  created  a  iieroic  male  type  that  is  not  on 
one  side  soft  and  weak  and  womanish. 
Michael  Ssrt  in  'Jacqueline,'  Caleb  in  the 
'  HuKUenot  Family,'  and  now  Captain  Fane  in 
'  Lady  Bell,'  with  his  untempered  boyishness, 
even  after  long  years  of  service,  and  contact 
with  men  of  the  Sir  Charles  Lascclles  order. 
It  is  i3  these  points  that  study  can  bring  lit- 
tle or  no  help;  and  these  are  the  |?oiuts 
where  '  Lady  Bell,'  as  a  story,  is  weak,  show- 
ing a  certain  narrowness  in  the  writer.  But 
as  a  glimpse  of  the  time  hardly  anything 
could  be  better.  It  is  bright,  crisp,  cleor,  and 
finished  like  a  series  of  cabinet  pictures.  But 
would  it  not  liave  been  better  if  some  of  the 
scandalous  passages  had  been  more  reticently 
touched  t  We  have  said  this  much  by  way  of 

Brcfacc  to  asking  the  question.  Why  it  is  that 
[isB  Tytler,  with  such  remarkable  talent,  has 
never  essayed  history  for  young  people  ?  In 
this  depariment  we  ate  fain  to  think  that  she 
would  succeed  where  so  many  have  failed. 

The  Prmcotta  of  Pamphillnn.    By  Mrs.  P.^br. 

Author  of    '  Dorothy    Fox,'  &c.    Jsbistor 

and  Co. 

Mrs.  Parr  is  here  very  natural  and  very 
healthy,  as  we  should  collect ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  want  of  gradation  and  perspective  in 
this  work.  We  are  kept  too  much  on  the 
strain,  somehow  ;  and  the  interest  never  real- 
ly rises  sufficiently  to  justify  it.  We  know 
almost  from  the  first  how  it  must  be  ;  and  we 
are  driven  back  to  memories  of  '  Dorothy 
FoK '  mentally  to  contrast  and  compare ;  and 
we  regretfully  find  that  there  is  much  repeti- 
tion, some  very  coarse  and  unfinished  passa- 
ges, where  relative  pronouns  go  very  strange- 
ly ajea;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sad  want  of 
freshness  and  vivacity  is  apparent.  It  is  just 
as  though  a  very  able  writer  had  been  writing 
against  her  grain.  We  have  some  Devon 
fisher-folk  instead  of  the  sweetly  quaint 
Quaker  element  which  so  rejoiced  ua  in 
'  Dorothy ;'  but  the  leading  characters  are 
imply  feeble    rcfleetionB    of    former    ones. 
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Betsey,  the  servant  at  Capt^n  Carthew's,  and 
the  Captain  himself,  are  tite  best,  and  reaU7 
in  them  we  have  BOme  hnuiour  and  tun ;  but 
the  transferring  of  the  baronetcy  from  Ste- 
ven to  Sir  LcopoU  is  very  clumsi I;  managed. 
With  every  desire  to  be  fair  and  favorable, 
ve  cannot  sa;  that  this  is  in  any  way  an  ad- 
vance on  'Dorothy  Fox,'  but  the  very  reverse. 

Mr.  Carriiigton.  A  Tale  of  Love  and  Con- 
spiracy. By  Robert  Turner  Calton. 
Three  Vols.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Mo  nam  d£  plume  can  diacuise  the  author 
of 'Miranda,'  A  page  is  sumcicnt  to  reveal 
him  to  the  verieat  critical  novice.  Whatever 
his  literary  faults,  he  has  a  strongly  marked 
individuality,  which  is  no  small  merit.  He  is 
the  Vumaapire  of  English  novelists — the  same 
exuberance  and  extravagance  of  conception, 
the  same  utter  disrceard  of  probabilities  and 
defiance  of  couvcntionaliams,  while  Disraeli 
himself  is  not  more  superb.  Duchessy  halls 
that  require  a  railroad  to  get  round  them, 
rent  rolls  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  gifts  oC 
£60,000,  old  bank  notes  tor  £30,000  found  in 
old  cabinets,  a  f  rench  duke  for  chief  cook, 
&c.  Ht.  Collins'  pen  is  as  potent  as  '  Alad- 
din's Lamp,'  and  makes  one  feel  quite  niil- 
lionaireish.  Mr.  Carrington,  again,  is  a  Bi<lo- 
nia  in  a  small  way.  He  knows  everybody, 
and  can  do  everything.  Nobody  can  resist 
his  will,  and  he  is  everybody's  protector. 
Dominie  Sampson  would  exclaim  '  prodi- 
gious.' There  is  no  mistaking,  again,  the  cu- 
linary delectations  of  the  writer.  He  is  as 
familiar  with  good  dishes  as  Soyer  himself, 
and  designates  rare  wines  with  the  minute- 
ness of  an  auctioneer's  catalogue.  He  de- 
scribes women  with  the  warmth  of  a  Catullus, 
and  indicates  their  points  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  Scraps  of  ever  so  many  fcBSts 
of  languages  are  scattered  over  his  pages,  and 
songs,  chiefly  erotic,  some  of  them  very  cle- 
ver end  worthy  of  musical  setting,  alternate 
with  dashing  prose.  It  is  impossible  to  criti- 
cise novels  BO  cronded  with  impossible  inci- 
dent and  extra vac^int  sentiment,  that  contain 
all  things  possible  and  impossible.  Our 
entire  critical  faculty  revolts  at  them  as  lite- 
rature, but  they  are  infinitely  amusing  and 
clever.  We  would  not  willingly  miss  ono  of 
them.  They  are  romance  and  sermon,  satire 
and  song,  newspaper  chronicle  and  political 
register,  anil  and  jest  book  all  in  one.  Mr. 
Collins  is  inexhaustible  in  the  freshness  of  his 
animal  spirits  and  the  fecundity  of  his  versa- 
tile fancy.  We  recommend  our  readers  by  all 
means  to  get  his  books,  and  passively  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  their  enjoyment,  qs  they 
would  to  a  clever  burlesque. 

XaUnry  Life  ia  Fruitia.     First  Series.      The 
Soldier  in   Timt  of  Peace.     Translated  (by 
permission  of  the  Author)  from  the  German 
of  F.  W.   HacklInder.     By  F.  E,  R,  and 
n.  E.  R.    Bampson  Low  and  Co. 
HacklAnder  is  the  Oerman  Charles  Lever, 
and  in  the  military  system  of  Prussia  he  has 
found  a  rich  field  for  his  novels.    The  diffe- 
rence between  a  Celt  and  a  Teuton,  an  Irish- 
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man  and  a  German,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
dISerence  between  Lever  and  HncklSnder. 
The  rollicking  fun  of  the  fonnerhasits  coun- 
terpart in  the  mild  humour  tinged  with  fancy 
of  the  latter;  add,  too,  the  more  subdued 
feeling  of  every  German  on  alt  Governmental 
topics.  Nevertheless  the  story  is  rich  in  mi- 
litary fun,  and  the  really  large  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  barrack  life  which  it 
conveys  is  skilfully  interfused  with  tlio  per- 
sona! incident  of  the  story.  The  hero  in  his 
own  biographer.  He  tells  us  how  he,  a  dra- 
per's apprentice,  was  fired  by  military  enthu- 
siasm and  became  an  artdlery  volunteer.  Hia 
experiences  in  barracks,  first  as  a  private,  then 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  are  detailed, 
and  sundry  regimental  ofiicials  aro>  sketched, 
we  fancy  from  the  life;  the  choleric,  kind- 
hearted  Colonel  von  T ,  the  narrow  and 

spiteful  Captain  Feind,  and  the  sentimental 
Bombardier  Dose  especially.  Various  pranks 
and  escapades  are  recited,  some  of  them  giv- 
ing the  hero  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  guard-bonse  and  the  hospital.  Military 
life — military  martinets  especially — seem  very 
much  alike  everywhere,  but  we  feci  the  ex- 
cess of  Prussian  pipe-claj  tbronghout.  A 
vein  of  romance  runs  through  the  storj-,  in 
the  person  of  pretty  little  Emily,  the  niece 

of    Count  von  R ,  whoee  acquaintance 

the  hero  makes  under  circumstances  more 
nearly  approaching  the  author  of  'Charles 
O'Malley '  in  their  roaring  fun,  than  anything 
else  in  the  book.  The  familiarity  to  which 
as  a  private  soldier  he  is  admitted  docs  not 
seem  quite  natural,  but  as  he  unexpectedly 
becomes  the  heir  of  a  rich  cousin,  all  proba- 
bly ends  as  in  a  novel  it  should  do.  We  have 
been  BO  much  interebted  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  second  series,  which,  we  presume, 
will  delineate  the  Prussian  soldier  in  time  of 


EUna.     An  lUlian  Tale.     By  L.  N.  Cohtn. 

Author  of  '  Athcrstone  Priory,'     Two  Vole. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

The  very  high  prsiso  which  'Athentono 
Priory '  deservedly  won  might,  we  think, 
have  prompted  its  author  to  a  more  speedy 
re-appearance  in  print.  The  fine  quality  of 
her  workmanship  indicated  both  careful 
thinking  and  the  most  patient  artistic  finish ; 
and  '  Elena '  is  in  no  way  unworthy  of  its  pre- 
decessor. It  claims  a  place  upon  the  shelf  of 
our  choicest  contemporary  fiction.  The  story 
is  a  sad  one.  Something  more  than  a  vein  of 
deep  pathos  runs  through  it.  Its  very  sub- 
stance is  pathetic.  The  great  features  of  the 
story  are  the  bitter  dcsolateness  of  Elena's 
childhood,  and  the  cruelty  amountingto  hun- 

Sir  and  blows  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
cr  unrequited  love  and  marriac 
Marchese  Montanari,  who,  after  t1 
ment,  having  won  her  love  ii 
misery,  permits  her  half  aiste 
fascinate  him ;  and  then  when 
love  has  won  him  to  remorse  and  reverential 
affection  for  herself,  and  their  domestic  life  ia 
happy,  the  execution  of  Marco  as  one  of  the 
patriots  of  the  last  revolutionary  war  by  the 


1  Marco 
engage- 
1  her  days  of 
r'B  beauty  to 
I  lier  patient 
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Pontifical  troops,  U  a  tender  and  beautiful 
tragedy  of  life ;  hartllj,  perbops,  relieved 
Bdlscicntl;  b;  tlic  lionour  and  love  of  the  old 
Marcheac,  and  l>j  the  heartless  flirt  Pauline, 
botli  of  whom  are  admirably  drawn,  as  indeed 
is  every  character  in  the  story.  '  Elena '  is  a 
Madonna- like  portruture  of  true,  unaetfisb 
love  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  very  pure,  high  ton- 
ed, and  charming  novel. 


exquisite  charms  is  suddenly  admitted  to  thi 
splendours  of  London  life,  sees  all  that  eye  and 
heart  can  crave,  canquera  a  true  knight,  who 
follows  her  to  her  home,  wins  her  heart  and 
hand,  and  forthwith  starts  with  hec  on  the 
great  journey  of  life.  The  surrounding  cha- 
racter-painting is  clever,  and  bits  of  descrip- 
tion occur  which  indicate  a  genuine  desire  tc 
represent  fairly  a  Ilarapshire  down,  a  scho- 
larly recluse,  a  West-end  route,  a  country 
vicar,  and  a  dinner  at  the  '  Star  and  Garter.' 
The  incidents  are  prosaic  enough,  with  one 
rather  clumsy  exception.  Why  should  the 
lovely  '  Lily '  have  been  married  twice,  and 
that  odious  farrier  turn  out  to  have  been  her 
first  husband?  The  difUcult;  of  the  story 
might  have  been  got  over  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  hateful  possibility  as  that 
of  the  ethereal  widow  being  compelled  to  ac- 
cept her  fate.  Law,  moreover,  is  not  so  fami- 
liar a  theme  as  love  to  this  writer.  Still  we 
must  admit  that  a  winter's  evening  may  bo 
pleasantly  beguiled  by  this  version  of  'A 
Long  Summer's  Day.' 

A  Prineeit  of  ThuXe.  By  William  Blacc, 
Author  of  'Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phae- 
ton,' kc  In  Three  Yolumes.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Black  has,  in  this  novel,  steered  clear  of 
Bome  of  the  tendencies  which,  in  his  former 
works,  were  open  to  criticism,  !Ie  has  been 
more  careful  on  points  of  construction,  has  con- 
descended to  study  '  surprises '  with  care,  and, 
while  thus  Siting  this  novel  pre-eminently  for 
serial  publication,  has  made  it  really  more 
efficient  13  a  work  of  art — two  things  difficult 
to  ilo  with  complete  success.  Sheila  (granting 
the  assumption  of  a  certain  native  simplicity, 
which  wo  (ear  i«,  in  these  days  of  penny  papers 
and  women's  rights,  almost  impossible  even  in 
the  Lewes)  is  an  admirable  creation,  very 
strictly  sustained ;  Lavender  is  cleverly  done, 
though  we  fear  diltUanti  are  not  so  soon  or  so 
ea.sily  converted  \tAo  men  of  such  devotion  and 
industry  as  actually  rise  to  genius;  and 
Ingram  is  a  very  good  relief.  Wo  are  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  Sheila's  confidence  to  Ingram  is 
quite  compatible  with  her  determination  to  up- 
hold her  husband, — as  she  does,  for  example,  to 
her  father  and  old  aunt  Lavender,  who  is  truly 
an  original,  wiih  her  rough  satiric  directness, 
her  stoicism,  and  her  vaunted  equability  and 
seir-coDtrol.  We  confess  that  when  Sheila, 
under  a  sad  sense  of  flue  feelings  outraged, 
quitted  her  husband's  house,  and  Prank  La- 
vender .was  sent  adiiH  on  a  yacht  cruise  in 


Jan- 

consequence,  we  were  rather  afraid  that  Mr. 
Black  was  to  repeat  so  far  the  painful  closing 
episode  of  '  A  Daughter  of  Uetb.'  But  be  bas 
steered  clear  of  tbia  rock  as  cleverly  as  the 
Phaba  was  run  into  Loch  Roag  at  that  auspi- 
cious time  when  tho  parted  couple  were  unex- 
pectedly to  be  united  as  young  lovers  onca 
more.  But  this  is  perhaps  communicating  too 
much  of  the  story.  It  is  full  ot  fine  character- 
rendering,  with  the  all-brightening  thread  of 
humour  glimmering  out  now  and  then,  a  sub- 
dued sense  of  fun  lurking,  even  in  the  dialect, 
somehow,  though  we  have  heard  this  in  several 
points  critically  objected  to  by  Hebrideana ; 
but  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
no  one,  we  think,  could  full  to  admire.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  n  work  of  singular  power  and 
delicacy,  and  justifies  our<  placing  Mr.  BUck  ~ 
cUmott  in  the  front  rank  of  English  novelists. 

The    Blue    BO/Km..    By  tho  Author  of  'St. 

Olave's,'  *  Janita's  Cross,'  Ac.,  Ac. 

By  the  'blue  ribbon'  is  not  meant  any 
aristocratic  decoration,  but  a  simple  ornament 
which  is  worn  one  evening  by  f,  charming  Ger- 
man giri,  and  plays  its  part  in  her  subsequent  - 
history.  The  book  is  distinguished  by  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  style  which  marked  tlie 
author's  previous  productions,  but  there  is  no 
plot  to  speak  of  in  the  story,  and  none  of  the 
inddents  are  stiiring  or  sensational,  with  tho 
exception,  perhaps,  of  ihc  sudden  disappearance 
of  tho  heroine  at  one  time  under  circumstances 
that  excite  serious  apprehension.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  Icll  tho  story,  but  only  to  remark  that 
several  of  the  charactf  rs  are  well  drawn,  tliough 
in  some  there  is  a  little  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion. Tho  family  of  the  Monkestons  is  tho 
centre  of  interest;  the  mother,  daughter,  and 
son  grow  upon  tho  reader.  Indeed  Hoger,  tho 
son,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  but  he  would  not 
be  much  without  Gretchen.  Gretchen  is  a 
German  maiden  whom  circumstances  have  led 
to  a  little  English  town,  where  she  has  to  work 
for  her  maintenance,  and  where  R(^er  meets 
with  her.  Her  character  is  beautifully  con- 
ceived and  admirably  pourtrayed.  Her  simpli- 
city of  thought  and  speech,  her  perfect  natural- 
ness, everything  that  belongs  to  her  indeed, 
helps  to  throw  a  hnlo  about  her;  she  live^ 
before  us  in  her  words  and  actions.  Of  Roger 
we  hear  more  than  wo  see ;  opportunities  occur 
favourable  to  his  scientific  advancement,  and  be 
makes  progress  rather  more  rapidly  tlian  is 
usual  in  rial  life,  Jean,  his  afflicted,  decrepit 
sister,  k  a  superior  and  charming  person. 
Many  of  the  sort  of  people  to  be  met  with  m  tho 
would-be  fashionable  society  of  a  small  town 
are  hit  off  with  great  skilL  There  is  a  tragic 
element  in  the  story  in  the  person  of  one  who 
had  l>ecn  early  married  to  an  Italian  singer, 
and  then  abandoned  by  him,  who  lives  for  re- 
venge, and  whose  character  is  well  rendered  in 
its  mixture  of  fierce  passion  and  womanly  ten- 
derness. The  object  of  the  book  would  seem  to 
bo  lo  attach  dignity  and  importonco  to  art,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  higher  forms  of 
musical  culture.  One  or  two  of  the  minor 
characters  get  too  talkative,  and  become  tire- 
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Eome  i  but  the  book,  ae  a  whole,  will  rcpaj 

EcrastI,  not  onl  J  bj  Ihc  interest  it  may  avukcD, 
ut  by  some  of  ils  shrewd  suggestiTe  obscrra- 
lions  on  men  and  tliingn. 

Mittreu     Judith.     A    Cambridgeshire    Slory. 

By    C.    C.     FiiASEB-TvTtEit.      Two    Vols. 

Sampson  Low  nnd  Co. 

The  author  of  Jasmine  Leigh 'is  incapable 
of  other  than  flnished  and  delicate  work. 
'Mistress  Judith'  is  a  very  careful  study,  full 
of  beauty  and  pathos.  Its  only  incongruity  ia, 
tliat  the  daughter  of  a  scliolarly  clergyman,  like 
Parson  Ingrey,  should  have  been  IbII  to  grow 
up  in  such  a  neglected  way,  Tlie  story  is  very 
simple.  Two  brothers  of  the  villaj;e  gruw  up 
with  tifr  from  cliildhood.  Jesse,  the  elder,  is 
the  parson's  favourite,  and  is  educated  by  liiui 
for  some  great  career.  While  ho  is  away,  Amos, 
the  younger,  learns  to  lovo  Judith,  uid  imparls 
his  secret  to  his  brother.  Jease  proves  un- 
worthy, betrays  the  conHdence  of  his  patron,  is 
treacherous  to  his  brother,  and  breaks  Judith's 
heart  The  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  story 
is  seen  in  its  quiet  descriptions  and  delinea- 
tions of  Cambridgeshire  scenery  and  life  ;  its 
pathos  in  the  pure  love,  fidelity,  and  death  of 
Judith.  It  is  the  old,  old  t^tory,  unspeakably 
Eod,  but  most  exquisitely  told. 

SelecthM/rom  the  Foem*  of  CharlotU  EUiott, 
Author  of 'Just  as  I  am.'  With  a  Memoir 
by  lier  Sister  E.  B.  Religious  Tract  Socieiy. 
Charlotte  Elliott  was  one  of  a  gifted  family. 
Her  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  was  Rector  of 
Claphum,  her  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Venn,  of  Haddersflcld.  Her  two  brothers  were 
the  late  Rev.  H.  V.  Elliott,  of  Brighton,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  author  of  the  *  Jlorie  Apo- 
'calypticffi.'  Sho  was  throughout  her  life  an 
invalid ;  in  1820  she  seemed  near  her  end,  she 
lived  however  until  1871,  and  died  in  ber 
eighty-second  year.  Her  sister's  memoir  ia 
necessarily  slight,  but  it  is  full  of  tenderness 
and  piety.  Charlotte  Elliott  belonged  to  tho 
mystical  side  of  Evangelicalism ;  her  chief 
spiritual  guide  was  Cesar  Mahkn,  who  was  the 
means  of  solving  religious  perplexities  for  her  \ 
but  surely  one  may  question  tho  wisdom  of  the 
advice  to  abstain  from  all  rending  but  that  of 
the  Bible,  although  in  Miss  Elliott's  ca^^e  it  was 
in  the  judgment  of  her  lister  beneHcial.  ^V'e 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  tlie  simplicity  and 
devoutness  of  Dr.  Malnn's  spirit — few  more 
beautiful  instances  of  godliness  could  be  ad- 
duced. ■  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted 
thai,  the  piety  of  llie  Evangelicals  generally 
should  so  sadly  lack  pliilosophical  and  human 
breadth.  To  this  i*  to  bo  attributed  the  defec- 
tion from  it  in  both  directions  of  some  of  the 
noblest  minds  of  this  generation,  the  narrow 
conventionalism  of  its  religious  life  and  litera- 
ture, nnd  the  feeble  hold  that  it  has  upon  Eng- 
lish Christianity  in  spite  of  a  very  general 
sympathy  with  some  of  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines.  Tho  Evangelical  form  of  Protestantism 
is  most  congruous  with  our  English  religious- 
ness, only  the  mysticism,  the  narrow  dogmas, 
and  tho  lack  of  philosophy  in  its  thought  and 
life  has  hindered  it  from  ruling  tb«  land.    Uiss 
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was  in  full  sympathy  with  that  section 
of  the  Evangelical  party  represented  by  Dr. 
Malan.  Her  hymns  are  full  of  a  tender,  experi- 
mental religiousness,  just  as  some  of  the 
hymns  of  tho  Sacramenlarians  are.  A  feeling 
of  mystical  fervour  inspires  both ;  the  result 
divei^es  only  where  positive  dogma  is  intro- 
duced. The  volume  contains  upwards  of  a 
hundred  pieces,  some  of  them  very  beautiful, 
the  expression  ofa  suffering  as  well  as  of  a  de- 

Lining  Voice*.  Selections  chiefly  from  Recent 
Poetry.  With  a  Preface  by  His  Grace  tho 
Akciibibudp  or  CA.NTBBBUur,  Strahan  and 
Co.  , 

This  is  a  very  admirable  selection,  so  far 
supplementing  the  anthologies  of  Mr.  Palgravo 
and  Dj'.  Trench  by  eschewing  pretty  much  the 
older  poets  and  selecting  from  singers  of  the 

K'esent,  from  Alfred  Tennyson  to  Christina 
ossettl.  Not  only  is  the  selection  good  and  ao 
far  new,  but  tho  arrangement  is  wise  and  dis- 
criminating. American  poets  ore  fairly  repre- 
sented, but  no  more  ;  and  as  the  volume  con- 
sists of  nearly  550  pp.,  the  reader  has  before 
him,  in  fact,  the  cream  of  recent  English  lyrical 
poetry.  The  only  name  of  note  that  is  absent 
is  that  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  will  form  a  very 
beautiful  Christmas  present.  The  Archbi- 
shop's preface  is  happily  conceived, 
Lyrict  of  Aneienl  Palestine;  Poetieal  and 
Pictorial  ;  Illustrative  of  Old  TesUment 
History.  Religious  Tract  Socieiy. 
One  of  the  best  of  tho  illustrated  verse  books 
that  the  Society  has  published.  The  'Lyrics' 
are  well  selected,  the  illustmtions  are  good,  nnd 
generally  are  true  to  local  featuics.  Had 
Mose«,  however,  been  put  into  an  ark  relatively 
so  small  as  that  which  Mr.  Stainlnnd  has  drawn 
for  hitn,  he  would  have  fared  badly  on  the 
Nile.     The  book,  bowevor,  is  a  charming  one 

Yetterday,  To-day,  aitd  For  Ever.  A  Poem 
in  Twel/e  Books.  By  Edwakd  Henhy 
BiCKERSTETn,  M.A.    New  Edition.     Riving- 

Mr.  Bickorslelh's  poem  has  attained  a  much 
greater  popularity  on  the  other  hide  of  the 
Atlantic.than.it  has  on  this  ;  which  is  the  cnso 
with  some  other  productions  of  our  modern 
literature— Mr.  Charles  Reado's  works,  for 
instance.  If  we  did  not  remember  that  this  is 
also  true  of  Dickens  and  Tennyson,  and  per- 
haps of  Thackeray,  it  would  surest  a  moral 
respecting  the  comparative  literary  maturity  of 
the  two  countries.  Mr.  Bickerstetb's  pAem  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  here  received, 
although  it  appears  in  a  third  edition.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  graceful,  devout,  and 
earnest  mind,  and  ministers  in  many  ways  to 
toiling  and  suffering  faith.  Ur.  Bickersteth  has 
the  misfortune,  inseparable  from  his  theme,  of 
sometimes  suggesting  comparison  with  Milton. 
Ho  does  not  soar  very  high,  nor  burn  with 
great  passion,  even  in  the  greatest  scenes  ;  but 
he  describes  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  witli 
poetical  afflatus  enough  to  command  many 
readers. 
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Paen»  6y  William  Gvlhn  Bryant.  Collected 
and  Arran^d  by  Himself.  Author's  Edi- 
tion. Twenty -four  Illustrations  and  Por- 
trait.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  B.  very  boautiful  reprint  of  the  New 
York  cdiuon  of  1671,  which  contains  sercml  of 
the  venerable  author's  poems  not  preriously 

?ublishcd.  It,  is  a  very  charming  gift  book, 
'ha  type,  though  small,  is  clear ;  Ihc  full-pngo 
illustrations  are  engraved  by  the  BroUiers 
Dulzicl  from  drawings  by  Foster.  Wo  are 
glad  to  possess  so  neat  and  elegant  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  most  tboughlful,  graceful 
and  Words worUiian  of  American  poets. 

ProM  IdyU*.  Old  and  Nem.  By  the  Rev. 
CnARLK  KiNOSLET,  CanoH  of  Westminster. 
Macmillan  and  Go. 

The  bulk  of  this  book  consists  of  reprints  of 
early  Brtide.s  from  Fraaer't  Magacint.  These 
are  the  old  prose  idylls  ;  the  rest  beiii^,  if  n 
mistake  not,  articles  from  Oood  Wordi,  ar 
these  are  the  new  ones,  ^^e  have  thi 
brought  together  the  styles  of  two  periods,  for 
the  sketches  of  '  North  Devon  '  appeared  as 
early  as  1S49,  while  the  latest,  from  Good 
Words,  was  printed  in  that  periodical  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  If  Canon  Kingsley  has 
gained  a  certain  compressed  and  familiar  direct- 
ness of  diction,  certainly  these  early  papers 
show  wonderful  vivacity,  and  re.ach  a  playful 
abandon  and  wtmpling  clearness  which  he  lias. 
In  his  riper  years,  hardly  ever  equalled.  This 
volume  has  a  certain  unity  of  its  own — it  may 
be  called  Mr.  Kingsley's  out-of-<)oor  ekeiches, 
and  belongs  more  to  the  Christopher  North 
stylo  of  literature  than  anything  else  we  could 
naraa,  though  it  has,  of  course,  a  distinctly 
individual  note.  Canon  Kingsley  has  more  of 
scientific  exactitude  of  mind  than  Wilson 
ever  had,  more  patience  of  minute  observation, 
and  power  to  detect  and  express  nice  shades 
of  diliercnce ;  while  perhaps  ho  cannnt  dash  oGf 
preat  pictures  with  the  facility  of  the  Professor. 
But  there  is  the  same  healthy  courage,  buoyant 
animal  spirits,  delight  in  mere  motion  and  ad- 
venture, while  to  both,  the  rougher  winds  are 
right  welcome.     Mr.  Kingsley  contrives  to  im- 

Sart  a  great  deal  of  good  information  to  fly- 
shera  in  his  '  Chalk -Stream  Studies,'  and  to 
shooting  men  in  his  '  North  Devon  j'  whilst  he 
ever  and  anon  lapses  into  scientific  exposition 
of  the  liveliest  kind,  and  varies  it  with  descrip- 
tive passages  of  the  rarest  excellence.  The 
book  is  altogether  a  delightful  one — it  exhibits 
the  author's  best  traits,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
fect the  reader  with  a  love  of  nature  and  of  out- 
door life  and  its  enjoyments.  It  is  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  a  gleam  of  summer,  with  its 
pleasant  associations,  into  the  bleak  winter 
time;  while  a  better  companion  for  a  summer 
ramble  could  hardly  be  found.  Prom  '  Ocean 
to  Sea,'  we  should  mention,  gives  a  most 
picturesque  account  of  a  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  France.  We  have  noticed,  however, 
many  instances  of  incorrectness  in  miDor  points. 

TUb  Fnend$Kip  of  Booht  and  other  Lteturet. 
By  the  Kcv.  F.  D.  ilxoucs-    Edited,  with  a 
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Preface,   by   T.    IIuonES,    M.P.     Hacmitlatr 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Hughes'  preface  seeks  chiefly  to  vindi- 
cate Mr.  Maurice  from  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  in  his  'Literature  and  Dogma,' — 
which  affirms  that 'in  theology  he  passed  his 
life  beating  tlie  bu.sh  with  deep  emotion,  and 
never  starting  the  hare,'  and  which  he  meets 
mainly  by  a  (u  guoque  ;  the  strictures  of  Mr. 
Morley  on  Mr.  Maurice's  'Theory  of  Con- 
science ;'  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  tlie  '  Origin  of 
Species '  as  criticised  by  Mr.  Maurice ;  and  the 
passage  in  Mr.  Mill's  autobiography,  in  which 
Mr.  Maurice's  amusing  faculty  for  finding  all 
conceivable  things  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  noted.  We  have,  we 
think,  read  ainiost  everything  that  Mr.  Maurica 
has  written  ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hughes* 
protestation  we  think  that  Mr.  Arnold  i«  right. 
We  have  often  sorely  puEzted  ourselves  over 
Mr.  Maurice's  meaning;  sometimes  we  have 
failed  to  discover  it,  and  at  other  times  have 
wondered  as  much  as  Mr.  Mill  at  what  we  have 
discovered.  Mr.  Maurice  was  a  preacher  ot 
books — he  made  no  distinction  between  ser- 
mons and  essays.  He  always  thought  earnest- 
ly, and  sometimes  his  earnestness  gave  great 
clearness  to  his  writings — but  he  printed  what 
he  thought,  as  naturally  and  profusely  as  other 
men  speak  It.  Hud  he  printed  only  one-fourth 
as  much,  and  bestowed  upon  it  four  times  more 
literary  care,  ho  would  have  made  a  permanent 
contribution  to  theological  literature.  As  it 
was,  ho  was  a  great  spiritual  force,  rather  than 
a  great  teacher.  His  influence  is  felt  through 
English  theology,  but  ho  will  have  no  perma- 
nent place  in  it;  he  was  loo  careless  about  the 
literature  of  his  thoughts ;  his  books  perform 
tlie  function  of  sermons  only.  His  mental  ac- 
tivity and  his  broad  sympathetic  charities  were 
simply  amazing.  The  lectures  In  this  volume 
on  Books,  Words,  Newspapers,  Civilization, 
History,  'The  Faery  Queen,'  Milton,  Burke, 
kc,  were  delivered  to  various  associations- 
one  lo  the  Royal  Institution  and  several  to  ihe 
Working  Men's  College.  They  are  the  out- 
pnurlngs  of  a  very  full  mind,  whose  energies 
were  wonderfully  sustained  at  a  high  level : 
tlicy  are  singulai'ly  penetrating,  instructive,  and 
stimulating;  and  are  often  very  charming ;  but 
they  would  have  been  twice  as  good  had  they 
been  half  as  long.  The  criticisms  that  Mr. 
Hughes  deprecates  will,  wo  think,  be  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  world  will  gradually  set- 
tle down.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  single 
out  one  of  Mr.  Maurice's  many  books  unless  it 
be  his  '  History  of  Phdosophy,'  tiiat  will  live 

literature. 
Matter- Spiriti.  Br  Robert  Bucbanak.  Henry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  man  of  uncommon  force 
of  intellect,  but  he  too  much  wants  measure 
and  the  reticence  that  comes  of  complete  self- 
respect  for  illustrating  successfully  his  own 
idoid  of  criticism.  That  ideal  is  highi  It  de- 
mands two  things — complete  self-withdrawal, 
of  sinking  all  individual  prejudice 
less  ;  and  next,  as  flowing  out  of 
this,   complete  eiqiression  of    the  individual 
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genius.  On  this  account  he  prefers  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Lewes,  «nd  even  to 
.Mr.  R.  H.  Button,  who  are  touched  with  what 
he  cnlls  the  editorittl  leaven,  the  absence  of 
which  in  M.  Taine  be  rather  fondlj  celebrates. 
But  in  the  very  manner  in  which  this  intima- 
tion is  couched — the  peculiar  onut  that,  so  to 
Hay,  lies  in  one  or  two  expressions  he  uses- 
he  signiflcantlv  violates  his  own  canon.  The 
veij  word  '  disintorested.'  on  which  he  laja 
stress,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  good  deal  of  this 
book,  though  it  must  be  said  that  some  pas- 
sages in  the  first  esssj  arc  yerj  piquant  and 
humorous,  and  will  hurt  some  folks'  toes.  But 
why  does  Mr.  Buchanan  trouble  himself  with 
criticism  at  all,  when  he  can  produce  such 
charming  e.s8ays  as  that  on  'The  Birds  of  the 
Hebrides  F '  This  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
very  best  essays  of  Christopher  North.  There 
is  a  light  airy  movement  in  it  like  the  waft  of 
a  win^-  And  what  a  delicious  volume  he 
could  nave  given  us  if,  content  to  wait  for  a 
season,  he  had  set  himself  to  find  for  this  gem 
a  (nore  worthy  companionship.  'Poets  in  Ob- 
scurity ' — sketches  of  George  Heath,  the  moor- 
land poet,  and  of  William  Miller,  the  nursery 
laureate — are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  if  we 
may  take  this  as  an  illustration  of  his  own 
theory  of  'self^wmmunication,'  this  article 
deserves  to  rank  high ;  but  it  is,  we  think, 
somewhat  spoiled  by  references  to  topics  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  tended  rather  to  overdo.  In 
the  'Scandinavian  Studies'  we  have  insight, 
and  occasional  gracious  touches,  a  delicacy  of 
appreciation  altogether  uncommon;  and  it 
must  be  said  there  is  some  smart  writing  in 


'King  and  the  Book '  among  them — are  little 
more  than  trifles ;  but  the  book  is  right  read- 
able, and  frankly  eihibits  Mr.  Buchanan's  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

At  NlglUfaU  and  Midnight:  Mntingt  after 
Dark.  By  Fhancis  Jacoi.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Mr.  Jacox'  must  go  to  a  feast  of  books  every 
day,  and  carry  away  the  scraps ;  nay,  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  at  every  meal  some  mir- 
acle, like  that  of  the  Wilderness,  must  be  per- 
formed, and  the  five  barley  loaves  be  multi- 
Blied  inUi  twelve  baskets  full  of  fragments. 
e  fairly  distances  our  imiginatlon  of  either 
memory  or  common-place  books.  The  chief 
marvel  is,  that  he  can  so  accumulate  his  stores 
of  quotations  and  allusions  round  so  many  out- 
of-the-way  things — thread  bis  variegated  beads 
upon  so  many  kinds  of  strings.  In  his  new 
volume  he  has  chosen  Darkness  as  his  theme. 
His  chapters  treat  of  Twilight,  Homewards  at 
Nightfall,  Shadows,  a  Moonlight  Bide  with 
Wordsworth,  Noctambuhsm,  Glimpses  Within 
by  Gazers  Without,  Bird's-eye  Views  by  Night, 
Wind  and  Rain  by  Night,  Fire-gazing,  Night 
Students,  Ac,  through  twenty-eight  chapters  ; 
'  and  every  page  of  each  of  them  choke-full  of 
illustrative  quotations.  It  is  wonderful,  '  pro- 
digious,' and  as  interesting  as  the  literary  col- 
umns of  a  country  newspaper.  EveryUiine, 
moreover,  is  exactly  in  its  place.    Hr.  Jacox  is 
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a  consummate  artist,  a  mosuc  worker  whose 
skill  never  fails;  out  of  his  rich  materials  he 
creates  genuine  books  absorbing  in  their  inter- 
est May  his  common-place  book  never  faiL 
We  do  not  believe  it  ever  will. 


liuuian  Foliytalei.  By  W.  E.  S.  Balstok, 
M.A..  of  the  British  Museum.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.     1BT3. 

In  this  volume,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Aleiander  A/aaa»ief,  abundant  use  is  made  of 
the  eilraordinory  amount  of  material  prepared 
by  that  learned  writer.  But  the  editor  and 
translator  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
SkcJcai  or  Russian  folk-tales  which  have  tieen 
accumulated  by  this  author,  but  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  collections  of  Khudyakof,  Erler- 
wein,  and  others.  He  has,  however,  wisely 
abstained  from  reciting  those  legends  which 
GubemrUit  so  recently  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice when  illustrating  from  Scandinavian 
sources  the  wide  diSusion  of  the  early  Aryan 
myths,  and  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  tho 
Beast  Epos.  Mr.  Ralston  is  not  like  Slg.  Oub- 
omatis,  obviously  bent  upon  any  special  theory 
of  the  origin  of  these  extraordinary  stories, 
which  undoubtedly  have  many  varii<nts,  and 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  each  other. 
The  mythological  portion  of  the  present  collec- 
tion of  Russian  folk-tales  is  mainly  occupied 
with  impersonations  of  mU.  They  doubtless 
have  some  remote  reference  to  the  malign  forces 
of  nature^  but  are  mainly  silent  on  the  deeper 
questions  of  sin  and  redemption.  The  Shitkat, 
which  describe  'Frost  as  a  wooer  of  maidens,' 
are  highly  picturesque  and  easily  unravelled, 
and  involve  a  certain  moral  lesson.  The  geo- 
graphical legends  of  the  metamorphosis  into 
rivere  of  Dnieper,  Volga,  and  Dvina,  are  highly 
curious.  A  story  r«sembling  '  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,'  or  a  combination  of  the  '  Leaven- 
tree'  myth  with  the  legendary  cunning  of  the 
Fox,  the  *Rip-Tan-Winkle'  l^end,  numerous 
ghost  stories  and  vampire  horrors,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  rare  and  curious  lore  on  the  varia- 
tions of  these  stories  occupy  some  chapters. 
The  voltvne  contains  materia)  enough  to  make 
a  hundred  Christmas  books,  at  the  reading  of 


accumulated  and  classified  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to 
compare  Teutonic  or  Celtic  legend  with  that 
due  to  Sclavonian  sources. 
(hfford.  and  Cambridge;  their   CoUegen,  Meuv- 
oriel,  and  Ataociationi.     By  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Abmold,  B.A.,  with  Engravings  by  Mr. 
Edwabd     Wqtupkb,     F.R.G.S.       Religious 
Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  useful  u  well  as  an  interesting  and 
ornamental  hook.  Now  that  the  universities 
have  become  really  national  institutions,  every 
'ass  of  society  has  an  interest  in  them,  and 
ill  send  to  them  its  representatives.  A  cheap, 
elegant,  and  popular  description  of  the  colleges 
of  each,  with  plentiful  illustrations,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  university  system,  re- 
ligious life  in  each  university,  and  the  most 
prominent  and  iotereating  sites  and  scenes  iu 
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each  town,  was  »  desideratum.  Hr.  Arnold 
nriteR  in  &  thoroughly  catholic  spirit  Al- 
though he  docs  not  mention  Noncanforming 
Churcties  as  forming  any  pari  of  the  religious 
life  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  renders  full 
justice  to  their  Purilun  names  and  associations. 
Therein,  in  triith,but  little  to  be  said  about  Non- 
confonnist  religion  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
BO  far  ns  just  now  it  is  represented  by  build- 
ings ;  but  Robert  Robinson  and  Robert  Hall 
ore  names  in  connection  with  Cambridge  of 
note  enough  in  sacred  literature  and  oratory  to 
have  deserved  a  reci^nition.  Happily,  Cam- 
bridge Nonconformity  has  rolled  away  the  re- 
proach of  its  unworthy  buildings.  In  the  new 
Congregational  Church,  now  nearly  completed. 
it  has  no  cause  for  shame.  When  will  Oifora 
Kon conformists  follow  the  example  F  It  is  an 
unspeakable  cause  for  regret  that  Nonconform- 
ist students  at  the  universities  should  havenot 
only  Iheir  principles  to  maintain,  but  the  dis- 
credit of  some  of  the  worst  church  buddings 
in  Eoglond,  the  population  of  the  two  places 
being  taken  into  account.  We  very  heartily 
commend  Mr.  Arnold's  interesting  and  elegant 
volume  with  its  capital  illustrations. 

T/ie  French. Rumat^tt,  from  the  Twelfth  to  the 
Nineteentk  Century.  By  Walter  Besant, 
M.A.  Richard  Bcntley  and  Sons. 
Mr.  Besant  is  an  indefatigable  plodder  among 
the  literary  dust  of  earlier  French  literature, 
and  his  industry  is  rewarded  by  frequent  finds 
of  interesting  material.  This,  with  ingenuity 
and  skill,  he  works  up  into  his  biographical  or 
literary  structure.  Ho  is  essentially  a  literary 
antiquarian,  rather  than  historian  or  critic,  and 
sometimes  is  guilty  of  the  proverbial  dryness 
of  his  order.  But  his  essays  on  tlie  whole  arc 
interesting  as  well  as  informing.  Incident,  al- 
lusion, and  quotation  are  gathered  from  a  wide 
field  of  reading,  the  poetical  quotations  being 
rendered  into  English  with  mucli  skilt.  although 
he  lacks  the  literary  power  and  elevation  which 
in  his  analogous  volume  on  tlie  'Renaissance' 
Mr,  Walter  Pater  has  so  remarkably  shown. 

After  a  short  chapter  on  the  Chanson,  Mr. 
Besant  devotes  eighteen  chapters  to  as  many 
writers,  beginning  with  Rutcbeuf,  the  Trouv&ro 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ending  with  Ber- 
nnger.  Clement  Marot  is  omitted,  together 
with  tiio  humorists  of  the  flltecnth  century, 
because  they  wore  discussed  in  a  previous  work 
on  early  French  poelry.  Voltaire  is  omitted, 
simply  because  adequate  space  for  treatingbim 
could  not  be  found  in  a  single  volume.  It 
would  be  unsatisfactory  end  useless  in  a  notice 
like  this  to  flit  from  paper  to  paper,  and  attempt 
a  characterization  of  each  in  a  sentence.  Wo 
must  content  ourselves  by  Haying  that  a  book 
which,  with  adequate  learning  and  skill  freits 
of  the  '  Romance  of  the  Rose,'  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, Regnier,  Scarron,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine, 
Moliere,  Regnard,  and  Beaumarchais,  must 
necessarily  be  rich  in  literary  interest  To 
literary  students,  the  chapters  on  more  obscure 
men  like  Rutcbeuf  will  be  even  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  When  odo  thinks  of  the 
genius  for  keen,  polished,  and  audacious  satire, 
in  which  the  French  have  always  been  so  pre- 
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eminent,  of  the  persistence  of  its  type,  from 
century  to  century,  of  the  liirge  element  of 
classical  literature  which  it  constitutes,  and  of< 
the  important  part,  polilical  and  social,  which 
it  has  played  in  French  history,  one  must  feel 
that  Mr.  Besant  has  laid  English  readers  under 
a  great  obligation  by  thus  putting  into  their 
hands  a  scries  of  sketches,  which  will  give  them 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  main  points  of 
this  peculiar  domain,  and  enable  a  just  judg- 
ment of  the  authors  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  htcrature. 
The  Periods  of  the  HUtory  of  EnglUh  Litera- 
ture in  Sketch  ei ;  followed  by  a  Third  Newly 
Augmented  Edicioo  of  F.  M,  Cowas's,  Chro- 
nological Critical  Table  of  English  Literature. 
Amsterdam:  P.  N.  van  Kampen. 
Mr.  Cowan's  method  is  rapidly  and  broadly 
to  sketch  successive  periods  of  English  litera- 
ture, pointing  out  theirgeneral  characteristics ; 
and  to  append  to  the  sketch  of  each  period  a 
chronological  list  of  its  principal  wtitcra,  and  of 
the  chief  works  of  each,  with  short  critical 
notes ;  primary  works  being  distinguished 
from  secondary  by  a  difference  of  type.  The 
writers  are  arranged  numerically,  to  onableref- 
ereoce  from  the  general  sketch.  The  result  is 
a  very  useful  manual,  differing  in  some  respects 
from  any  other  of  its  class.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  not  perfect.  Singular  omissioDS 
occur,  and  names  like  those  of  Deans  Milman 
and  Stanley,  and  Edward  A,  Freeman  are  put 
as  subordinate,  while  all  the  honours  of  special 
type  and  characterization  are  done  to  Sir  Arch- 
ibald Alison  and  W.  II.  Dixon.  The  work  is 
an  outline  map  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture, which  will  be  very  convenient  to  students. 
As  an  English  book  from  the  Dutch  press,  it  is 
singularly  free  from  typographical  errors, 
Enayn,  By  John  Foster.  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

An  elosant  ond  cheap  edition  of  the  celebmt- 
ed  volume  of  '  Essays '  which,  on  its  first  pub- 
lication, gave  Mr.  Foster  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  most  original  and  vigorous  thinkers 
of  hisday.  The  important  Introductory  Essay 
to  Doddridge's  '  Rise  and  Progress,'  written  for 
'  Collins's  Series,'  is  appended.  We  are  glad  to 
see  such  a  book  in  the  Tract  Society's  list 
Foster  is  a  fine  tonic  after  a  course  of  ordinary 
religious  literature 


Messrs,  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  The  Dyiog  Satiour  and 
the  Oipsr/  Girl,  and  ether  Stories.  By  Uarib 
Hall  {nee  SiBUBB),  originally  published  under 
the  much  more  distinctive  title  '  Sermons  from 
the  Studio ; '  half  a  dozen  as  graceful  and 
charming  art-stories  as  recent  years  have  seen. 
A  writer  who  can  do  so  well  should  surely  do  ' 
more :  and  of  Buny  Hands  and  Patient  Hearts, 
a  very  touching  story  of  a  poor  blind  Dresden 
boy,  restored  to  sight  by  an  operation  for  . 
cataract,  performed  by  &  kind  physician,  and 
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of  ths  faith  tncl  love  of  his  widoired  mother 
and  littlo  Ristcr. —  Columiiu ;  a  IJi^orieal 
Flay.  In  tire  acts.  By  Edwahs  Rose.  Ef- 
JJDghaiB  Wilson.)  Although  the  copy  oFthU 
play  Bent  to  us  is  marked  '  Acting  Edition,' 
wo  hardly  can  think  it  likely  to  have  success 
upon  the  stage — it  is  too  uniformly  Eombre 
and  stately.  It  is  a  dramatic  poem,  of  con- 
siderable merit  The  characters  of  Columbus 
and  hia  son  Diego  are  well  conceiyed  and  ren- 
dered, as  are  Beatrice  and  Maria,  whom  they 
respectively  love  ;  and  the  pride,  jealousy,  and 
uoscTupulousness  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  and 
the  nobles  of  Ferdinand's  court.  There  is  real 
pathos  in  the  closing  scenes  which  depict  Co- 
lumbus sent  home,  bound,  and  his  death,  with 
his  heart  broken  Beatrice  in  his  arms.  Mr. 
Rose  is  capable  of  rising  worthily  to  a  great 
dramatic  situation ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  mutiny,  just  when  land  is  dis- 
covered, and  in  the  noble  Eoliloquy  of  Colum- 
bus, on  his  discovery. — Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  have  added  to  their  series  of  Ameri- 
can authors  Mrs.  Whitney's  Gayaorthyt,  <me 
of  the  best  of  recent  American  stories,  and 
William  Carleton'a  FaTia  BallaiU.  The  latter 
are  new  to  us^they  seem  to  be  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  farm  life,  and  ore  clever  and  telling 
in  versification.  One  or  two  of  them,  Betttj 
awl  Tare  Out,  and  Hoa  BtUy  and  I  Made  up, 
may  claim  to  be  souiething  more,  and  should 
win  popular  favour.  There  is,  too,  a  good 
deal  of  rich  humour  in  Un.el«  Sammy.  The 
ballads  are  decidedly  clever. — Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder  have  published  a  neat  pocket  edition, 
in  good  type,  of  Thackeray's  Four  Georijes. 
Il  has  tempted  us  again  to  read  one  or  two  of 
the  lecturer.  We  are  glad  that  their  manly, 
scathing,  kindly  characterization,  and  sympa- 
thies should  again  appeal  to  general  readers. 
Few  books  do  more  U>  purify  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  history. — Abd  Drake't  Wife.  By 
John  Sacnders.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
The  success  of  Mr.  Saunders'  subsequent 
novels,  especially  '  Hirrell,'  has  drawn  atten. 
tion  again  to  his  first  production.      ""'  ' 


on  its  first  pdblication,  but  it  needed  '  Ilirreil 
to  recall  and  fix  it.  It  will  probably  maintain 
its  place,  as  both  in  feeling  and  construction  it 
is  one  of  the  best  Gtoriea  of  its  class.  It  ap- 
pears now  as  a  volume  of  Messrs.  King's  pop- 
ular fiction. — The  Brolhert  Eantiau,  a  Story  of 
the  Voiges.  By  MM.  EncKHANN-CnATiUAN 
(Sampson  Low),  appears  in  a  cheap  edition. 
Its  charming  delineation  of  still  life  in  an 
Alsatian  mountain  village  Is  most  perfect,  and 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  battle  pieces  of 
the  same  authors.— OaSriei  Denzer.  By  Oli- 
ver Maddi  Brown.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Brown  possesses  considerable  descriptive 
powers,  but  be  is  very  deficient  in  dramatic 
representation.  He  tells  the  story,  describing 
the  way  in  which  the  dramatit  jiertona  move 
and  feel — but  they  are  scarcely  ever  permitted 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  dialogue.'  The  story 
is  almost  morbid  in  its  gloomy  anatomy.  Ga- 
briel Denver,  an  Australian  settler,  of  taciturn 
ways,   is  persistently  wooed    by  his  cousin 
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Deborah,  a  hard  angular  woman,  to  whom  he 
under  pccuniiwy  obligation.  In  an  evil 
ment  he  promises  her  uiat  if  she  should  be 
of  the  same  mind  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  will 
marry  her.  Two  or  three  months  before  the 
year  expires  he  starts  for  England,  to  take 
possession  of  a  fortune,  which,  by  the  intes- 
tacy of  a  distant  relative,  he  unexpectedly  in- 
herits. Deborah  insists  upon  accompanying 
him.  He  falls  passionately  in  love  with  Laura, 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  a  fellow- passenger ; 
and  his  love  is  reciprocated.  The  development 
of  this  passion,  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  a  long  voyage,  and  under  tho  watchful  jeal- 
ousy of  Deborah,  is  described  with  a  minute 
anatomy ;  as  is  Ibe  burning  ship  to  which  De- 
borah has  set  Are,  and  the  four  days'  exposure 


their  agony  from  hunger  a 
book  of  horrors,  but  described  with  a  good 
deal  of  Edjar  Poe  like  power. — Margaret  and 
Elitabttli;  a  Story  of  the  Sea.  Bt  Satbkinb 
Sadndebs.  (Henry  S.  Kingand  Co.)  A  little 
confusion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story  mars 
the  effectiveness  of  a  well-conceived  and  well- 
written  tale,  intended  to  set  forth  the  moral 
power  of  ministering  pity  and  womanly  sym- 
pathy. The  incident  of  Margaret's  flight  on 
her  wedding  day  is  not  veiy  natural ;  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  and  dramatic  power  in 
tho  working  out  of  the  pitying  and  faithful 
love  of  Eliauibeth.  The  discovery  of  her  hus- 
band by  Hector  Browne  would  occur  only  in  a 
novel  i  but  the  improbability  of  incident  is 
condoned  by  the  pure  and  tender  feeling  which 
imbues  the  whole,  and  by  the  literary  skill  and 
beauty  of  its  style. — AUegorifi  and  TaUe.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Edward  Hevgate,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  delicate 
feeling  and  graceful  fancy  in  these  papers ; 
some  of  them  ore  shortfables;  others,  '  Animo,' 
for  instance,  thinly  disguised  sermons ;  all  are 
true  and  tender  in  religious  feeling,  and  none 
of  them  exceed  three  or  four  pages  in  length. 
—Ml/  Lady  Ludlow^  and  other  Taiee  ;  included 
in  'Round  the  Sofa.'  By  Mrs.  Gasebll. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  publishers  have 
done  well  in  substituting  for  tho  new  volume 
or  their  cheap  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works 
the  title  of  the  first  story  for  that  of  the  fancy 
framework  under  which  these  half  dozen  tales 
wore  originally  published.  It  is  longer  than 
all  the  rest  put  together,  and  is  a  very  charm- 
ing novelette. — Mike  Home;  the  Buihranger 
qf  Van  Diemeiii  Land.  By  Jahes  Bonwicc, 
F.B.G.S.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Cu.)  A  atory 
founded  upon  facts,  and  illustrating  the  social 
state  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  half  a  century  ago. ' 
The  story  is  told  in  a  plain,  straightforward 
way,  the  author  relyii^  mainly  on  flio  interest 
of  the  incident  The  want  of  continuity  in 
tho  account  of  the  bushranger's  end  alone  pre- 
vents its  being  a  scone  of  great  excitement. 
Lfflla  should  have  killed  hii5.  Mr.  Bonwick 
may  have  narrated  the  facts,  but  the  art  suffers. 
— Messrs.  G.  Bell  and  Sons  have  added  to 
their  'Bohn's  Libraries'  some  interesting  and 
important  volumes.  Canveriatiaia  of  Ooethe 
ailh  Eehermann  and  Soret.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Jobh  OiBNroim.    Only  Bos- 
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well's  Johnson  can  compare  in  inlcrest  with 
Eckennann's  fascinaling  work.  Aa  Goetba's 
Recretaiy,  be  was  his  constant  companion  and 
litcrarj,  aseociate  from  1624  until  htn  death  in 
18S2.  Mr.  Oxenford'g  English  edition  has 
tbe  advantage  over  the  German  original,  tbat 
it  mcorporates  in  proper  chronological  order 
Eckennann'a  third  or  supplemental  volume. 
This  very  charming  book  is  now  broujtht  within 
the  reach  of  all  Tes^tsTS.—ThePotmtofSchHier. 
Translated  by  Edqak  A.  Bowbino.  Second 
edition,  revised.  Ur.  Bowring'a  translations 
were  publi-hed  twenty  years  ^o,  and  at  once 
won  attention  as  n  spirited  and  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  great  lyrical  poet.  Tbe  present 
edition  is  carefully  revised,  and  minor  mistakes 
and  inacciuvcies  are  corrected.  We  tbink, 
howeTer,  that  the  rendering  of  some  of  the 
lyrics,  the  '  Lay  of  tbe  Bell  for  instance,  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Lord  Lytton's.  Some  of  tbe 
rhythms  halt,  and  some  of  the  rhymes  are 
dissonant,  e.g.  '  misnomer '  and  '  diploma,'  p. 
827.  Like  Goethe,  Schiller  vdll  be  translated 
again  and  again. — Life  of  Mary  Quten  of 
Seot*.  By  Aqnes  Strickland.  Two  Vols. 
The  life  of  Mary  originally  formed  part  of  the 
'  Lives  of  tbe  Queens  of  Scotland.'  It  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  here  therefore 
reprinted  in  a  cheap  form,  uniform  with  the 
'  Lives  of  tbe  Queens  of  En^and.'  The  merit 
of  picturesque  and  fascinatiDg  narrative  can- 
not be  denied  to  Miss  Strickland,  but  her  Tory 
prejudices  are  so  strong  that  she  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  one  of  the  special  pleaders  of 
history.  She  sees  only  one  side,  cites  only 
one  class  of  evidence.  No  pretence  of  judicial 
inquiry  is  made.  Mary  is,  of  course,  a  royal 
saint.  Tbe  evideVice  to  tbe  contrary  adduced 
by  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Burton  will,  however, 
with  candid  minds,  be  deemed  overwhelming. 
Still  Miss  Strickland  has  recent  writers,  xucb 
as  Mr.  llosack  and  Professor  Petit,  on  her 
side.  Her  character  is  one  of  the  permanent 
controversies  of  history.  We  should  not, 
however,  wish  our  own  children  to  receive  les- 
Bons  in  history  from  Miss  Strickland. — Kitty't 
Sical:  A  Story.  By  SrnHET  Mostvn,  Three 
vols.  (Samuel  Tinsley).  This  story  strength- 
ens into  a  firmer  tone  and  greater  interest 
than  its  banning  promises.  It  opens  very 
lackadaisically,  and  throughout,  never  gets 
free  from  a  somewhat  puling  sentimentolism. 
One  does,  however,  get  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  heroine.  Poor  Lily  is  the  wife  of  a 
drunken  husband,  whose  brutality  drives  her 
to  tbe  point  of  suicide.  He  leaves  her,  and 
'after  a  period  of  purgatory  with  a  hard  spin- 
ster aunt,  she  escapes  under  her  maiden  name 
into  the  first  heaven  of  governess  life.  Mean- 
while her  husband  dies  in  Australia.  Engaged 
by  Sir  Thomas  Uaudesley  as  governess  to  nis 
youngest  daughter,  she  unconsciously  becomes 
tbe  rival  of  Kitty  the  eldest,  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, it  is  understood,  to  her  old  playmate  Mr. 
Rodney.  Ur.  Rodney  doesnotseeit, especially 
after  he  has  seen  Lily,  whom,  after  an  explana- 
tion with  Sir  Thomas,  he  marries.  Kitty,  full  of 
deadly  hate,  plans  a  malignant  and  mean  re- 
venge, which  she  somewhat  clumsily  executes ; 
the  chief  misery,  howerer,  comes  from  a  mis- 


taken identity.  The  novel  is  a  weak  one,  and 
one  is  forced  to  skip  the  sentiment ;  but  we  do 
get  thoroughly  interested  in  the  fate  of  poor 
Lily,  and  are  glad  to  leave  her  in  the  third  hea- 
ven of  perfect  wifely  bliss. — Heathergate.  Two 
Vols.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  '  Heather- 
gate  '  is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  chronicle. 
The  interest  is  distributed  over  too  many 
characters,  and  it  needs  some  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
story  especially,  to  retain  a  knowledge  of 
tbeu*  respective  belongings.  Some  half  dozen 
love  stories,  marriages,  and  deaths  occur  in  the 
story — our  interest  being  claimed  by  another 
as  one  drops  ;  and  its  personages  are  distributed 
over  the  earth.  This  artistic  defect  in  construc- 
tion, and  a  certain  outsideness  of  looking  at 
things  which  is  tbe  result  of  it,  greatly  impaua 
the  excellence  of  a  well-writteD  book.  The 
scene  is  tbe  Eastern  Highlands,  and  the  time, 
the  American  War,  in  the  eariy  part  of  this 
century.  The  strength  of  the  story  is  its  local 
colouring  and  its  well  executed  contrasts  of 
character,  to  which  some  interest  is  given  by 
the  delineation  of  an  Episcopal  minister  and 
circle  in  the  midst  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
The  Aherdonian  dialect  is  plentifully  intro- 
duced, and  will  be  exciting  enough  to  Scotch- 
men. A  good  deal  of  shrewd  Scotch  good 
sense  is  introduced  under  cover  of  it.  especially 
in  (he  mouth  of  Jemima  Clavers.  It  is  a  gen- 
uine piece  of  work,  and  is  worth  reading,  its 
structural  detects  notwithstanding. — In  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  A  Novel.  Two  Vols.  (Samp- 
son  Low  and  Co.)  There  is  not  much  to  bo 
said  of  this  story.  It  has  neither  strength, 
depth,  nor  brilliancy,  it  is  a  mechanical  nar- 
rative of  numerous  fallings  in  love— often  ab- 
ruptly— and  without  any  delineation  of  under- 
lying processes.  The  contrast  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Gilbert,  is  fairly  maintained. 
Gilbert,  a  fickle,  handsome,  bnlliant  soldier, 
falls  in  love  with  Elsie,  who  is  engaged,  but 
without  much  affection  on  her  part,  to  his 
elder  brother  Henry,  a  clergyman.  Henry 
discovers  their  mutual  passion,  and  releases 
her;  but  Gilbert  falls  in  love,  and  makes  an 
offer  to  Maud  Fortcscue  while  engaged  to 
Elsie.  Maud  rejects  him,  and  at  tbe  very  time 
he  receives  a  telegram  to  say  that  she  is  dying 
from  a  fall  from  her  horse.  Henry  afterwards 
marries  Elsie's  sister,  and  facile  Gilbert  mar- 
ries his  cousin  Mira,  That  is  all.  aud  tbe  tell- 
ing is  very  fQor.—Only  a  Butterfly.  By 
Gboboiaha  H.  Craik.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  This  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a  study  of 
character.  Hilda,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  goes  to 
reside  for  twelve  months  with  Mrs.  Eve  and 
her  ^rjve  literary  son  Michael  a  man  of  five 
and  thirty.  The  study  exhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  a  passion  a  tefeehng  for  Michael  in  Hilda. 
There  is  literally  no  incident  The  psychologi- 
cal exhibition  of  her  character,  and  the  growth 
of  her  feeling,  which  is  the  entire  aim  of  the  , 
writer,  is  cleverly  done,  showing  how  in  her 
butterfly  nature  dislike  rapidly  changes  into 
affection,  interest  into  passion,  which  seems  aa 
if  it  would  bre^  the  little  heart  she  has. 
Twelve  months  after  her  departure,  as  half  a 
dozen  lines  inform  us,  she  has  lost  her  grief 
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and  her  Ioto,  and  is  mRiricd  to  Eome  ods  else. 
It  is  a  curious  study  of  a  peculiar  type  of 
womanhood. —  Tha  Heir  of  Reddeiment.  A 
Novel.  Three  Volunjej.  (Samuel  Tinslcy.) 
This  novel  is  aliogcther  free  from  pretence, 
although  it  is  somewhat  sensational,  and  it 
has  not  much  power.  It  is  a  piece  of  compli- 
eale  ingenuity,  put  together  nith  nkill,  and  de- 
veloped entirely  by  its  incidents.  The  writer 
has  but  little  dramatic  faculty,  the  various 
characters  conTerse  very  much  in  the  same 
style.  The  chief  interest  gathers  round  the 
mysterious  Jesuit,  while  ihc  chief  incident  ' 
connected  with  his  brother  William.  The  chi 
racter  of  Father  Walter  is  well  sustained,  that 
of  Old  Mattie  ia  somewhat  too  ethercalized, 
while  that  of  Mrs.  Reddeamont  collapses  alto- 
gether. Those  who  read  novels  for  their  inci- 
dent will  get  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Wil- 
liam.— Oolden  Grain.  By  B.  L.  Pahjeon. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.)  Among  Christmas  num- 
bers Mr.  Farjeon's  little  tale  de-serres  special 
mention,  for  its  tender  human  sympathy  with 
/nisery,  even  when  it  passes  into  sin,  and  itK 
delicate  discriminations  between  the  evil  of 
brutal  debasement,  and  the  evil  of  ignorance 
and  hard  circumstance.  Few  living  writers 
know  the  lower  classes  so  well,  or  can  describe 
them  so  graphically  and  pathnticallj.  Mr. 
Farjeon  keeps  hold  of  our  sympathies  by 
never  letting  go  the  bright  thread  of  sentiment, 
poetry,  and  virtue  which  is  wrought  into  the 
lowlieut  and  almost  the  worst  life.  The  author 
of  '  Joshua  Marvel '  is  a  preacher  of  the  bro- 
therhood of  rich  and  poor,  more  powerful, 
graphic,  and  tender  than  any  other  since  Dick- 
ens,— Lyria  of  Love.  From  Shahapeare  to 
Tennygffn.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes, 
by  W.  Davbnport  Adams.  (Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.) — Engluh  Sonntli.  A  Selection. 
Edited  by  Jobn  Dbmhis.  Two  charming  and 
scholarly  pocket  volumes  of  poetry,  exquisitely 
printed,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles.  Both  editors  anno- 
tate their  pieces  just  sufBcientlj  for  informa- 
tion. Perhaps  in  both  volumes  some  pieces 
are  included  scarcely  worth  preserving,  but 
each  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  very  choice. — 
Arlon  Orange,  and  a  Christmas  Legend.  By 
WaLiAM  ALrRED  QiBBS,  Author  of  'The  Story 
of  a  Life,"  '  Harold  Eric,'  4c,  (Provost  and 
Co.)  '  The  artist's  edition '  of  this  poem  is  a 
.  work  of  wonderasfaras  the  printer  and  binder 
have  been  concerned  in  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
enjoy  yet  greater  distinction  from  the  profuse 
illustration  to  which  it  is  destined.  The  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Qibbs  is  obviously  noble,  and  be 
shows  in  the  successive  cantos  of  this  tnetrical 
novel,  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  honest  work, 
the  sustaining  force  of  a  true  and  pure  love, 
and  the  victory  of  faith.  He  begs  his  critics 
not  to  tell  his  story,  however  harshly  they  may 
judge  his  poetical  demerits.  We  will  not  de- 
prive the  readers  of  the  poem  of  any  pleasure 
that  they  may  derive  from  the  suspense.  We 
admire  some  of  the  lyrical  pieces  introduced 
into  the  narrative  eicoedingly. 


jReligioui  Thovght  in  England,  f-om  the  Refor- 
mation to  Ote  end  of  the  last  Century;  a 
Contrihution  to  the  History  of  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  Jons  Hukt,  M.A.  Volume 
III.     StrahanA  Co. 

Mr.  Hunt's  third  volume  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  instructive  and  fascinating  of  the  en- 
tire work.  He  has  brought  this  magnum  opitt. 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  manner  which  docs  nim 
great  crediL  The  industry,  patience,  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  difficult  task  has  been 
pursued  cannot  be  too  warmly  praised.  It 
would  be  wonderful  if  be  did  not  offend  sus- 
ceptibiliticB  on  every  side.  Every  section  of 
Christian  theology  and  ecclesiastical  proclivity 
must  be  content  to  see  the  idol  of  its  literary 
reverence  stripped  hereof  all  associated  charms 
and  set  naked  in  this  pantheon  side  by  side 
with  some  redoubtable  nval.  But  on  scarcely 
a  single  occasion  does  the  author  speak  his  own 
mind.  The  controversy  is  tarried  on,  if  not  in 
the  words  of  the  writers  whom  he  reviews,  yet 
in  fair  epitomes  of  their  ideas.  The  distinct 
voice,  the  sum  total  which  any  particular  di- 
vine contributed  to  the  thought  of  his  age  of- 
ten looks  ludicrously  small,  compared  with  the 
greatness  of  the  name  and  influence  with 
which  he  is  credited.  Some,  Bishop  Wilson, 
for  instance,  and  William  Law,  who  have  filled 
a  large  space  in  human  reverence,  are  consider- 
ably plucked  ;  others  whose  direct  influence  on 
later  controversies  has  been  comparatively  lost 
sight  of,  rise  up  from  obscurity  in  virtue  of 
their  influence  on  succeeding  literature,  as  the 
works  of  Conyers  Middleton  and  Thomas  Mor- 
gan, It  would  be  unfair  to  our  author  to  sup- 
pose that  he  docs  more  than  attempt  to  present 
an  outline  of  religious  thought.  The  reader 
ou^ht  not  to  expect  from  him  a  history  of  the 
religion  of  England  duringthese  centuries.  In 
such  a  review,  it  would  have  been  imperative 
to  have  weighed  sentiments  and  the  results  of 
controversies  and  personal  influence,  and  the 
following  of  men  of  mark  as  well  as  the  effect 
on  the  iSe  of  multitudes  of  current  or  contested 
ideas.     Here,  however,  we  are  rather  walking 


the  roaring  tide  of  human  life  from  which  they 
are  little  more  than  the  cold  and  crystallized 
precipitate.  What  we  said  in  noticing  the  sc< 
cond  volume,  wo  are  disposed  to  repeat  on  re- 
ing  the  third,  that  the  author  can  scarcely 
ealhis  special  sympathy  with  the  Deists. 
Extraordinary  space  was  devoted  to  them  in 
the  second  volume,  and  scarcely  less  is  afforded 
tbem  in  this.  He  is  frequently  and  almost  sly- 
ly insisting  on  their  '  triumph,  and  on  the  ad- 
option of  their  main  principles  by  the  '  noisy 
boasters,'  who  claimed  to  bo  the  apologists  of 
Revelation,  Still  we  frankly  admit  the  clear- 
ness, fulness,  and  candour  with  which  the 
ailments  of  Butler  and  Clarke  are  marshalled. 
It  would  ni>t  be  easy  to  point  to  a  better  espo- 
sition  of  the  immortal  '  Analogy,'  or  a  more 
succinct  account  of  the  'demonstration'  of 
Clarke,  than  those  which  our  author  has  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  bis  work.    There  is 
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some  trath  in  the  ftllegaUon  that  Butler  in  a, 
side  issue  declared  that  virtue,  that  'conduct' 
was  the  priocipal  part  of  Christianity,  that  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life  were  the  uni' 
Tersal  conditiona  of  salvation,  apart,  that  is, 
from  any  doctrinal  orthodoxy  or  even  Christian 
faith.  But  Mr.  Hunt  appears  to  charge  Butler 
with  inconsistency  in  subsequently  Uying  such 
stress  on  the  facts  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion as  to  imply  that  these  were  in  fact  the 
principal  part,  the  differentia  of  Christianity. 
But  the  word  Christianity  is  used  hy  Butler  in 
two  difTorcnt  sensed  as  the  end  which  it  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  produce,  and  as  the  intellec- 
tual process  by  which  that  very  end  is  more 
Buroly  secured. 

The  lists  and  brief  expositions  of  the  Boyle 
and  Bampton  Lectures  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  form  a  very  interext- 
:ng  feature  of  the  volume:  but  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  found  in  the  concluding  chapter,  which  is 
written  with  a  singularly  firm  and  masterly 
hand.  There  are  numerous  passages  which 
wc  should  gladly  insert,  which  set  forth  the  il- 
logical position  of  the  High  Church  party  with 
singular  felicity.  Such  as,  'they  introduced 
the  germ  of  a  doctrine  concerning  the  Church 
which  carried  in  its  bosom  destruction  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  Reformation.  The 
theory  of  a  visible  Church  with  authority  was 
not  tenable  by  those  who  rejected  the  authori- 
ty of  the  only  Church  which  has  anything  like 
a  claim  to  be  the  one  society  which  Christ  Him- 
self established.  The  High  Churchman  is  il- 
logical, and  that  alone  has  saved  him  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  He  inverted  the  Catholic 
tiieory.  Instead  of  accepting  a  church  which 
presented  itself  as  a  united  society,  he  went  in 
search  of  a  succession  of  bishops,  which,  even 
if  proved,  did  not  give  the  unity  nor  certainty 
of  faith  for  preserving  which,  according  to  Ire- 
nseus  and  TcrtuUIan,  that  succession  was  ap- 
pointed. The  true  Chprch  could  secure  a  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  but  a  succession  of  bishops 
could  not  make  a  true  church,'  p.  369.  Else- 
where he  says, '  The  desire  for  a  visible  church 
with  authority  seems  to  be  a  craving  which  no 
logic  can  annihilate.'  '  Its  existence  in  the 
Church  of  Enghind  is  mainly  due  to  the  Anta- 
gonism of  the  sects,  and  these  have  been  able 
to  throw  it  off  chiefly  through  seeing  how  un- 
tenable it  is  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
through  the  consciousness  that  with  themselvef 
it  would  be  less  tenable  still.'  It  might  be 
more  just  to  say  that  they  hold  the  conception 
incompatible  with  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In 
the  somewhat  whimsical  association  of  the 
Deists  with  the  Methodists  in  this  common  re- 

Sudiation  or  independence  of  the  eitomal  evi- 
ences  of  Christianity,  we  arc  a  little  surprised 
that  he  does  not  make  reference  to  the  strong 
language  held  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
that  '  our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  Divine  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in 
our  hearts.  Mr.  Hunt  does  refer  to  Halyhur- 
ton's  reply  to  Lord  Herbert,  but  makes  no  al- 
lusion U>  tl)e  elaborate  treatise,  in  which  that 
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writer  utterly  repudiated  the  external  evidences 
of  the  faith  for  the  direct  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit  to  their  Divine  reality.  The  writer 
of  these  volumes  justly  asks  for  a  reversion  of 
the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  religioiui 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we 
think  he  has  supplied  ample  evidence  c^  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  struggles,  and  of  the 
victories  it  has  obtained.  The  volumes  are  a 
remarkable  spedmen  of  dispassionate  and  cal- 
culated criticism,  of  self-acting,  impartial  con- 
troversy. 

The  niatory  of  Jftu»  of  Jfauira,  ecmwiered  in 
ill  conntftion  with  the  Nalioruil  Life  of  It- 
rati  and  related  in  detail.  By  Dr.  TnEODOBB 
Keim,     Translated  from  the  Gorman.     ToL 
I.     Williams  and  Norgatc. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  theological  li- 
brary, to  be  selected  by  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men, belonging  as  a  rule  to  more  advanced 
schools  of  thought,  represented  by  the  names 
of  Dr.  Tulloch,  Mr.  Jowett,  Dean   SUnley, 
James  Martincau,  S.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Picton. 
According  to  the  prospectus  it  will  furnish  to 
Ei^lish  readers  the  host  results  of  recent  theo- 
logical investigations  on  the  Continent,  without 
reference   to   doctrinal   considerations.     It   is 

f  rejected  on  the  avowed  ground  that  Clarke's 
oreign  Theological  Library  is  too  much  re- 
stricted to  authors  of  a  more  conservative  cast 
of  thought  The  school  to  he  represented  is 
indicated  by  the  names  of  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  F, 
C.  Bauer,  Zeller,  Rotbe,  Keim,  Schrader,  Haus- 
rath,  Noldeke,  etc  Tlie  works  selected  to 
commence  with  are  Bauer's  '  Paul,  his  Life  and 
Works ;'  Bauer's  '  Christianity  and  the  Church 
in  the  First  three  Centuries ;'  ZcUer's  '  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;'  Ewald's  '  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament;'  Kuenen's' The  Religion  of  Israel ;' 
and  Keim's  '  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazara.'  To 
those  capable  of  using  them  a  knowledge  of 
works  such  as  are  proposed  will  be  of  great 
service ;  the  evil  is  that  so  many  are  not  quali- 
fied cither  by  general  scholarship  or  sound 
judgment,  but  ere  led  iiway  as  by  a  new  reve- 
lation by  any  work  that  professes  liberalism 
beyond  that  of  tho  orthodox  writers  with  whom 
tbcy  have  been  familiar.  There  is,  however, 
no  help  for  it,  men  cannot  be  saved  by  being 
sequestrated  ;  and  as  it  is  better  for  men  gene- 
rally to  be  perfected  by  temptation — even 
though  some  perish  in  the  testing — so  it  is  bet-, 
ter  for  truth  that  all  tests  of  scnolarship  and 
theory  should  be  applied  to  it 

We  strongly  object,  however,  to  the  assump- 
tion in  the  prospectus  and  in  Dr.  Keim's  some- 
what self-complacent  prerace  that  freedom  and 
intelligence  are  the  exclusive  possession  of 
those  who  break  away  from  the  conclusions  of 
orthodox  belief.  It  is  an  unpardonable  arro- 
gance as  well  as  a  contradiction  of  fact  for  any 
class  of  thinkers  to  assume  that  they  alone  are 
independent,  and  are  '  less  biassed  hy  theologi- 
cal prepossessions.'  A  long  and  somewhat  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  various  schools  of 
thought  leads  us  to  the  very  strong  conclusion 
that  the  prepossessions  of  scepticism  against 
orthodoxy  are  far  stronger,  more  unreasonable 
and  bitter,  generally  spewing,  than  the  propos- 
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IS  of  orthodozj  against  scepticism  :  one 
need  onlj  read  the  periodic&l  literature  which 
expresses  its  critical  judgments  of  such  think- 
ers to  be  convinced  of  thin.  It  is  to  them  sim- 
ply an  impossible  conception  that  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  absolute  freedom  men  should  reach  or- 
tbodoiconclosions;  which  we  venture  to  saj 
is  simply  an  impertinence. 

Dr.  Keim's  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  the  introduct«iy 
volume  of  which  is  before  us,  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable ability.  It  is  fair  in  its  judgments, 
and  moderate  in  its  conclusions,  and  is  alto- 
gether free  from  the  extravagances  and  intoler- 
ance of  works  like  those  of  Strauss  and  Schen- 
kcL  Its  spirit  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
Neander,  although,  of  course,  not  according 
eiactly  with  either.  The  present  volume  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  sources  of  information.  These 
are  classified  as — (1)  Pre-Christian  Sources, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  such  as  Josephus,  Tacitus, 
etc.,  although  to  call  these  pre-Christian  sour- 
cesis  somewhatof  an  anachronism  ;  (3)  Chris- 
tian sources,  such  as  Patristic  and  Apocryphal 
literature,  outside  the  New  Testament;  and 
the  witness  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  of  the 
four  Evangelists  within  it  The  characteristics 
and  authority  of  the  four  gospels  are  treated 
at  great  length,  and  generally  in  a  candid  spir- 
it, although  to  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
we  should  demur.  Although  Dr.  Keim  con- 
tends for-  Iha  Greek  original  of  Matthew  and 
its  preponderating  unity,  he  thinks  that 'essen- 
tially consistent  additions  were  made  to  the 
gospel  alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  b^ 
a  zealous  Jewish  Christian  contributor.'  This 
assumption  of  the  higher  criticism  thus  to  dis- 
criminate thecongruous  elements  of  an  ancient 
composition  has  been  carried  by  Ewald  to  the 
length  of  absurd!^,  and  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  at  the  risk  of  being  writ  down  ignorant, 
utterly  preposterous,  and  impossible.  Luke, 
Dr.  Keim  thinks,  was  'written  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;'  probably  about  the 
year  70.  'The  new,  unhealthy,  and  perverted 
spirit  of  Ebionitism  and  of  dualism '  enters  into 
it,  the  writer  having  had  '  access  to  our  Mat- 
thew in  its  older  form — Matthew  without  the 
preliminary  history  and  later  additions.'  '  A 
Samaritan  source  is  also  very  obvious.''  Mark 
was  probably  written  about  the  year  100,  and 
certainly  not  by  John  Mark,  the  companion  of 
Peter.  Naturally  Dr.  Keim  bends  his  chief 
strength  to  the  criticism  of  John.  His  general 
conception  of  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  a  noble 
and  spiritual  one,  which  can  hardly,  we  think, 
be  gainsaid,  and  bis  general  characterizatioDs 
are  very  line.  But  we  demur  to  his  conclusion 
that  the  book  was  written  about  110-120,  and 
that  the  apostle  John  was  not  its  author;  but 
either  John  the  Presbyter,  or  some  anonymous 
writer,  who  '  made  an  artistic  use  of  the  apos- 
tle's name.'  The  data  upon  which  this  conclu- 
sion is  reached  seem  to  us  eminently  dogmatic 
and  unsatisfactory.  Neither  can  we  accept 
his  depreciations  of  the  historic  elements  in 
John  on  the  ground  of  the  subjective  idealism 
of  the  writer;  although  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  far  more  plausible.  Thej  are,  how- 
ever, amenable  to  the  charge  of  subjective 
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idealism,  wtuch  he  brings  against  the  evange- 
list Dr.  Kdm  has  not  yet  developed  his  dog- 
matic conceptions  of  Christ.  The  following 
sentence,  however,  indicates  at  the  least  an 
Arian  standpoint: — 'Jesus  has  by  no  means 
claimed  the  equality  with  God  which  the  gos- 
pel (of  John)  gives  him,  but  he  was  assured 
thnt  he  was  one  with  Ood,  and  of  this  belief,  a 
later  school  of  thought,  in  order  to  avert  tiie 
later  separations  between  God  and  the  worli 
has  sought  to  find  the  roots  in  an  essential 
equality  between  Ood  and  Jesus.  ...  He  by 
no  means  possessed  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue 
from  the  first,  and  neither  at  the  beginning  nor 
end  was  he  all-knowing  and  all-mighty,  but  he 
was  the  marvellous  man  of  God,  with  exceed- 
ing and  divine  powers,  and  became,  when  be 
was  perfected,  the  exponent  of  the  extreme 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  purest  expression  of 
virtue  in  human  nature.' 

Some  chapters  on  the  ground  work  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  the  volume  also  contains,  in 
which  the  political  and  religious  state  of  the 
Jews  are  discussed  wilh  great  scholarship,  ori- 
ginality, and  breadth.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  translation  reads  very  smoothly,  and 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  an  original 
vernacular  work. 

Enays,  Bihliral  and  Eceit*ia»tieal,  Relating 
Ghi^y  to  tAeAuthmity  aruj  the  Itderpretn- 
lion  of  Holy  Scriptvre.  By  Rev.  Hkmbt 
BuKOESs,  LL.D.  Longmans.  1673. 
Dr.  Burgess  has  long  been  known  as  a  pa- 
tient and  learned  explorer  in  theless  frequent- 
ed paths  of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  learning. 
Uis  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  the  metrical 
homilies  of  St,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  of  the  fes- 
tal letters  of  St.  Athanasius,  has  rendered  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
early  Christians  quite  accessible  to  the  English 
student.  Dr.  Burgess  has  for  many  years, 
nith  liberal  and  enlightened  feeling,  conducted 
the  editorial  department  of  valued  contempora- 
ry journals,  and  has  contributed  to  their  pages 
essays  of  various  importance.  They  have 
been  characterized  by  sound  sense,  and  written 
in  a  spirit  which  would  not  allow  compromise 
either  with  the  evangelical  or  ecclesiastical  po- 
sition of  the  Church  of  England,  Many  of 
these  essays  are  reprinted  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  might 
read  with  eminent  advantage  the  paper  on  the 
'  Defects  of  Clerical  Education.'  The  essay  on 
'The  Literature  of  the  Song  of  Songs'  gives 
the  results  of  Dr.  Ginsburg's  elaborate  Intro- 
duction and  Commentary.  The  reviews  of 
Professors  Jowett  and  Maurice  appear  to  us 
too  much  confined  to  exclamations,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  Only  think  of  that'  They  do  not 
grapple  with  the  positions  of  either  writer,  and 
give  no  other  impression  than  that  Dr.  Burgess 
was  very  much  shocked  by  the  writings  of 
those  eminent  men.  The  paper  on  'The  Earli- 
est Christian  Writings '  is  worthy  of  attentive 
perusal  by  all  who  reason  d  priori  as  to  what 
God  could  not  have  done  or  allowed  in  the  mat- 
ter of  inspiration.  Hesays  truly  that 'a  right 
perception  of  the  relation  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  early  Church  will  lead  firtt  to  ■  higher 
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•ppreeialion  of  the  Church  itself,  and  tuttndli/  I 
to  a  more  rational  and  less  BlaTishly  literal  uso 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  conduct  of  con- 
troversies.' The  essays  on  'The  HeTision  of  | 
the  Bible '  are  somewhat  after  date,  and  combat  j 
aome  preliminary  difficulties  which  may  be  i 
fairly  reckoned  to  have  been  at  length  sur'  I 
mounted.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  an  inte-  I 
resting  record  of  the  labours  of  a  derout,  in- 
dustrious, liberal,  and  learned  student  of  Bib- 
lical and  ecclesiastical  contrOTersies. 

On  Sfme  Point*  in  the  Iteiiginm  OgUe  of  the 
f/i'irenitift.  B;  Brooks  Foss  Westcott, 
D.D.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
A  collection  of  half-a-dozen  sermons  and 
papers  preached  at  Cambridge,  and  read  at 
Church  Congresses,  brought  together  into  one 
volume  in  virtue  of  their  common  reference  to 
university  life.  In  literary  character  they  are 
marked  by  great  though tfulness,  breadth,  and 
culture,  not  always  perhaps  avoiding  the  inde- 
&nit«ncsa  into  nhich  liberal  feeling  so  oftpn 
passes  its  strivings  after  philosophical  breadth 
and  completeness.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  de- 
termine the  exact  reference  of  the  lectures,  nor 
to  accept  their  precise  inculcations.  They  point 
to  ideals  rather  than  define  exact  conditions. 
Tbeir  religious  feeling  in  its  spiritual  yearnings, 
its  amiable  charities,  and  its  devout  iiimplicity 
must  commend  itself' to  every  reader.  They 
cannot  tie  perused  with6ut  the  reader's  deriving 
both  intellectual  satisfaction,  valuable  sugges- 
tion, atid  high  impulse;  and  this  is  to  bestow 
upon  them  very  high  praise.  Dr.  Wostcott's 
yearnings  that  the  universities  should  be  the 
homeand  nurse  of  religious  life  to  their  alumni, 
the  source  of  missionary  inspiration,  both  to 
escite  and  to  encourage  its  work,  a  spiritual 
power  in  the  elements  of  virtue  and  piety, 
vrhichthey  impart  to  the  manifold  life  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  means  of  a  broad  and  high  cleri- 
eal  culture,  are  noble  conceptions  worthy  of 
their  author ;  nor  does  it  detract  from  their  im- 
portance that  these  are  ideals,  to  which,  we 
fear,  there  is  little  in  fact  to  correspond.  Loirer 
toned,  utilitarian  members  of  the  university 
ivill  be  very  apt  to  smile  at  Dr.  Westcott  as  a 
dreamer  and  an  optimist,  especially  in  his  esti- 
mates of  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  its  clergy.  Even  he 
cannot  rise  to  the  conception  that  they  have 
largely  ceased  to  be  denominational,  and — some 
few  lingering  privileges  excepted,  which  their 
changed  spirit  will  soon  render  impossible — 
have  become  national  institutions.  Dr.  West- 
cott recognises  as  universities  only  Oxford  and 
Cambrii^e.  In  them  ho  conceives  the  entire 
intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  nation  to 
have  its  springs.  There  is  not  apparently  any 
consciousness  of  other  university  influence  or 
existence,  and  yet  London,  Dublin,  and  Scot- 
tish universities  do,  we  venture  to  thinlc,  count 
for  something  in  an  estimate  of  intellectual  and 
religious  forces.  For  instance,  how  much  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  last  century  has 
had  any  connection  whatever  with  either  of 
these  two  universities  t  The  Scottish  univer- 
sities have  contributed  to  it  a  good  deal ;  Eng- 
lish Nonconformity   a  good  deal  more;  the 
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English  universities  are  literally  nowhere;  nor 
do  we  think  it  likely  that  they  will  ever  do 
much.  The  impulses  that  inspire  the  con- 
secration of  men  like  Morrison,  Williams, 
MofGitt,  and  Ellis,  are  church  influences,  not 
University  influences.  Even  men  like  |Hcnry 
Martyn  and  Bishops  Patterson  and  Mackenzie 
found  their  inspiration  in  their  Church,  not  in 
their  University  life.  Dr.  Westcott  reminds 
us  of  the  superlative  wonder  of  the  Cambridge 
Don  who,  concerning  some  who  had  not  had 
the  privileges  of  either  of  the  universities,  ex- 
claimed, 'And  yet  they  are  God  Almighty's 
creatures ! '  This  narrowness  of  recognition 
notwithstanding,  we  give  a  very  hearty  word  of 
commendation  to  his  book. 

A  Comparatire  ViewoftheDeetrinadndCtm- 
feeiiotui  of  the  Varioui  Communilieeof  ChrU- 
tendom.  With  Illustrations  from  their  Ori- 
ginal Standard.  Ity  Dr.  Gborob  BitNEnicT 
WiNEK.  Edited  from  the  last  edition  hj 
the  Rev,  William  B.  Pope,  Professor  of 
Theol(^,  Didsbury  College.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  CUrk. 

This  is  the  thirty-fifth  volume  of  the  fourth 
series  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library, 
audit  is  one  of  themost  valuable  of  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  publishing  firm,  to  which 
theological  students  owe  so  large  a  debt  Indeed 
it  is  more  strictly  theoli^cal  in  its  character 
than  the  majority  of  these  translations  from 
German  sources.  For  the  most  port  these  series 
have  consisted  of  Biblical  commentaries  and 
ecclesiastical  histories.  Hero  we  have  a  compen- 
dium of  comparative  ■ymMic«  of  extreme  inter- 
est and  valua  Dr.  \Viner's  great  learning  is  a 
commonplace.  His  Bibtische»  liealieorterhiich 
is  a  colossal  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplish- 
ed by  one  industrious  student,  and.  as  is  well 
known,  has  formed  the  model  on  which  wholo 
companies  of  Biblical  scholars  have  worked  in 
the  production  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopiGdias 
of  Biblical  literature.  Dr.  Winer's  elaborate 
grammar  of  New  Testament  Grceli,  which  has 
been  frequently  translated  into  English,  is  un- 
doulitedly  the  standard  vrork  on  that  subject 
In  the  volume  before  us  there  are  signs  of  the 
same  untiring  research  and  abundant  learning. 
A  succinct  bibliographical  introduction  enume- 
rates all  the  principal  authorities  for  the  belief 
of  different  Christian  communities,  the  Roman, 
Oreek,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Arminian,  Socin- 
ian,  Quaker,  and  Anabaptist  societies,  as  well 
as  the  illustrations,  confutations,  and  defences 
of  the  creeds  of  Christendom  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  representative  writers.  Winer 
is  careful  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  making 
out  the  history  of  individual  opinions,  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  ideas,  out  the  confes- 
sions of  churches,  and  the  creeds  of  communi- 
ties. These  are  arranged  under  the  doctrines 
of  '  The  Sources  of  Knowledge,'  '  The  Object 
of  Worship,' '  The  Original  SUte  of  Man,'  '  The 
Result  of  the  Fall,'  'The  Person  of  Christ,' 
'Redemption,'  'Conversion,'  'Predestina- 
tion,' 'Jtistification.'  '  Holiness  of  the  Regener- 
ate,' 'Los?  of  Grace,'  'Means  of  Grace,'  '  Sac- 
raments,' '  The  Church,'  '  The  Ministry.'  In 
every  case  the  original  authorities  are  quoted. 
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knd  il1u.stratJ7c  remarks  made  in  a  strict!;  im- 
partial spirit  The  editor,  Professor  Pope,  has 
done  more  than  translate,  he  has  madeTaluable 
additions  to  the  work,  bringinR  the  Roman  doc- 
trine down  to  t1)e  latest  development  of  Papal 
authority.  Ho  has  also  thrown  some  interest- 
ing li^ht  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  original 
work  bj  his  thoughtful '  introduction'  of  e^htj 

Cges,  and  bj  the  comparative  tables  which  he 
s  appended,  and  which  gather  the  results  of 
the  Totume  t<^cther  into  one  comprehensiTo 
and  masterlj  review.  This  edition  of  Winer's 
work  had  been  previously  edited  by  Dr.  Preuss 
before  he  succumbed  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  it  retains  some  of  that  editor's  'incisive 
notes,'  when  he  was  controverting  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  Rome.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve tliat  until  the  times  of  the  Reformation 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  Church,  when  assert> 
ing  her  creed,  took  rather  the  form  of  a  confes- 
sion of  her  faith  to  God,  and  was  largely  con- 
fined to  the  fundamental  questions  of  tho 
IHvinc  Nature  and  Glory.  Fiince  ihe  Reforma- 
tion, Rome  in  the  Council  of  Trent  has  descend- 
ed into  the  arena  of  coritroversy,  and  has  elab- 
orated with  minuteness  her  faith  on  the  nature 
of  redemption,  and  the  means  of  (;racc,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  In  like  manner  we 
have  to  descend  to  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
fore we  have  the  confession  of  tho  orthodos 
Greek  Church,  as  addressed  to  man,  and  as 
concerned  will;  the  method  of  human  redemp- 
don.  The  speculations  of  modern  German 
divines,  and  the  developments  of  rationalism 
are  necessarily  omitted,  as  not  coming  under 
the  category  of  the  confessions  of  communities. 
Professor  Popo  has  indicated  for  the  student 
how  he  might  expand  and  develop  this  nucleus 
of  theological  dogmatics  into  a  vast  eurtut,  or 
tumma  toliut  theologiix. 

The  Permanent  of  Chrutianity  eonndtred  in 
Eight  Lecture*,  preached  before  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Oxford  in  the  j/ear  1873,  on  the 
Fouiidntum  of  the  late  Men.  John  Bamptin; 
M.A.  By  John  Richard  TuRSEit  Eaton, 
M.A.     Rivinglons. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Eaton's  book  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  indicates  extensive  reading  in  all 
quarters  bearing  upon  the  great  controversies 
to  which  it  relates  ;  it  hears  throughout  the 
marks  of  vigorous  and  independent  thought ;  it 
is  marked  by  a  spirit  of  Ihe  most  candid  fair- 
ness ;  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written,  and  it 
is  often  eloquent.  It  isadefencc  of  Christian- 
ity, more  especially  ^ainstarguments directed 
against  it  based  on  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search ;  and.  which,  if  fatal  to  the  Christian 
scheme,  must  be  also  fatal  to  tho 
religion  generally.  The  special  aim  of  the 
writer  is  to  establish'  the  truth  of  Cbristii 
first,  from  its  post  continuity  and  tenacity,  and 
neict,  from  its  indications  of  ultimate  perman- 
ence. In  his'Grst  lecture  Mr.  E!a(on  affirms  that 
iho  continued  existence  of  Christianity,  in  un- 
diminished and  oven  increased  vitality  and 
power  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  is,  all 
things  taken  into  account,  a  substantial  argu- 
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ment  for  its  ti'utli.  He  does  not  deny  that 
'ancient  religions,  false  and  pernicious,  have 
flourished  through  immense  periods.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  elements  of  truth  which  they 
contained,  "  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." ' 
Yet '  these  old-world  theologies  lack  the  criteria 
of  permanence.  ,  .  .  Their  power  has  steadily 
declined;  they  have  lone  since  ceased  to  ex- 
tend the  area  of  their  behefs.  They  have  never 
jet  borne  the  brunt  of  advancing  civilization. 
The  rel^on  of  Europe  has  passed  tlirough 
storms  of  barbarism,  persecution,  and  doubt. 
whilst  over  Asia  has  brooded  an  immemorial 
calm,  broken  only  by  tides  of  military  con- 
quest.' '  There  is  then  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  must  he  true  and  will  prove  to  bean 
accompaniment  of  human  pro^ss  to  the  end.' 
But  it  is  assumed  that  Christunity  has  failed. 
If  so,  the  chaise  must  be  sustained  cither  '  by 
the  cihibiiion  of  a  fixed  tendency  to  decline, 
or  from  afecbloness  and  prostration  so  chronic 
and  inherent  as  to  defy  dispute,  or,  lastly, 
from  the  discovery  that  the  tenets  of  Christ 
tianit;  are  incompatible  with  truths  now  very 
generally  acknowledged,  and  with  that  marked 
pn^ross  in  intellectual  effort  which  is  a  main 
ingredient  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs.' 
It  is  with  the  last  of  these  alternatives  that  Ur. 
Eaton  occupies  himself  in  tho  neit  four  lec- 
tures, grouping  the  objections  which  he  discuss- 
es under  three  heads — as  involving  first,  tbc 
relations  of  causation  to  free  a^encj; ;  secondly, 
those  of  universal  law  to  providential  agency  ; 
and  thirdly,  those  of  intellectual  to  moral  and 
religious  action.  These  are  all  discussedat  great 
length,  and  with  much  acutencss  and  force.  In 
the  MKth  and  seventh  lectures,  '  the  perman- 
ence of  Christianity'  is  'inferred'  from  the 
character  of  its  influence,  first  on  individuals 
and  on  society  at  large,  in  the  tiLnes  of  primi- 
tive Christianity;  next,  during  the  collapse  of 
the  empire;  and  then  on  European  dvilization 
and  morals  from  the  flflb  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries ;  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
growth  of  sacerdotalism  and  corruption.  This 
part  of  the  subject  is  closed  by  an  estimate  of 
the  testimony  to  the  permanence  of  Christian- 
ity afforded  by  the  Reformation,  proving  as  it 
did  '  the  inherent  vigour  of  a  religion  whicn  thus 
in  the  course  of  ages  could  purify  itself  like 
running  water  from  the  errors  and  defilements 
of  the  past.'  In  the  last  lectiu-e  the  ai^ument 
for  the  permanence  of  Christianity  is  baaed  on 
'  its  missionary  character  and  present  standing.' 
Some  remarks  made  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
this  lecture  are  not  without  significance  as 
made  by  a  Bampton  lecturer,  addressing  the 
University  of  Oxford : — '  The  usefulness  of 
Establishments  and  of  National  Churches  in 
preserving  a  just  liberty  of  belief  against  sec- 
tarian or  unsectarian  tyranny  ;  as  also  in  com- 
bating so  formidable  an  opponent  as  *'  the 
close  phalanx  of  Rome,"  may  be  too  readily 
forgotten.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  good 
reason  to  augur  from  the  intrinsically  spiritual 
character  of  our  religion,  that  it  would,  under 
the  most  voluntary  system,  be  found  the  most 
readily  to  Sourish.  But  in  any  case  the  true 
interests  of  Christianity  are  independent  of  the 
secularization  of  politics.' 
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Situalumia  itt  T^eatmeat  of  the  DitintWord. 

By  A  Mbkber  or  tbb  Rknbbal  Council  of 

THB  Unitbhsitt  of  GDiNBURon.     Hodderaad 

Stoughtoa. 

This  book  is  anon  jDious,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  author 
had  given  us  his  name,  either  instead  of,  or  in 
connecb'on  with,  the  descriptive  title  he  has 
preferred  to  use.  From  the  preface  we  infer 
that  he  is  a  Congregational  minister,  for  he 
lolls  us  that  his  pages  'contain  the  substance 
of  an  address  delivered  before  one  of  our 
County  Associations.'  The  work  is  a  Email 
yolumo  of  160  pages,  crown  8to,  ^ood  type. 
We  mention  this  because,  being  wilhout  any 
table  of  contents,  or  any  very  marked  sectional 
divisions,  it  might  otherwise  have  a  deterrent 
appeonuice.  We  learn  from  a  short  prefatory 
Statement  that  the  author  proposes  'toexamine 
the  cardinal  and  prominent  doctrines  of  the 
Rituali.stic  or  extreme  High  Chiirch  party  of 
to-day.'  'These  doctrines,'  he  adds,  'maybe 
conveniently  comprehended  under  the  heads  : 
The  Word  ;  Tbe  Atoseuent  and  Mbdiatob- 
BBiF  OF  Chbist;  The  Crubch.  The  first  part 
of  this  examination  is  here  published ;  the  rest, 
it  is  hoped,  will  he  ready  shortly.'  This  Srst 
part  consists  of  an  introduction,  containing 
several  interesting  historical  touches ;  and  one 
chapter  in  three  sectiona,  entitled  respectively  : 
'  The  Ritualist  denies  the  self- evidencing  power 
of  the  Divine  Word  ;'  '  The  Ritualist  disallows 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of 
faith.'  '  The  Hitualist  denies  to  us  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.'  What 
we  may  regard  as  the  remaining  two  unprinttd 
chapters,  wilt  take  up,  we  suppose,  '  The  Atene- 
tnent,'  and  '  The  Church.''  The  instalment  be- 
fore  US  indicates,  and  is  the  result  of,  extensive 
reading,   great   industry,  and   much   thought 


The  little  book  is  full  of  matter.     It 
in  the  course  of  its  argument,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  handles  them  with  ability,  and  bnnga 
to  hear  in  tbeb-  illustration  considerable  learn- 
ing.   Here  and  there  it  sparkles  with  a  pointed 
and  easy  remark,  a  telling  anecdote,  or  an  apt 
criticism  ;  but  in  general  the  style  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  vivacity.     The  author  issoserious- 
ly  intent  on  the  substance  of  his  work  that  he 
requires  a  reader  who  will  be  so  too.     Few 
such,  we  think,  will  close  the  Imok  without 
some  accession  to  their  knowledge,  and  some 
deepening  of  their  convictions  in  relation  to  ttie 
authority  of  the   'Divine  Word.'     The   book 
closes  with  an  appendix  of  three  or  four  notes, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  one  containing 
quotations  from  a  number  of  the  '  Fathers,' 
giving   their   '  testimony  ta  tbe  suffidency  of 
Scripture  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.' 
77m;  Past/>ral  Care  ;  or,  Fraetkal  ffinli  on  the 
Cvnttitulionf    Hiteipline,    niid    Sfrriees    of 
CongregalimuA    Chvrehc*    and   the   narUiut 
iranchei  of  Miniiterial  duly  in  r^ferenee  to 
the  tame.     By  Samuel  McAi.l,  Principal  of 
Hiickney  College.      Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  manual  of  pastoral  the- 
ology condensed  into  a  series  ofprnclical  hints; 
which  theological  students  and  young  roiniHtei's 
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of  Congregational  churches  would  read  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  to  (he  churches  over 
which  they,are  called  to  preside.  The  advice  is 
Judicious  and  free  from  crotchets.  If  somewhat 
conservative  of  customs  whicli  tiave  an  ancient 
lineage,  Mr.  McAll  is  careful  to  base  all  his  con- 
elusions  on  Scriptural  precedent  The  topics 
discussed  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  well 
chosen  and  clearly  classified. 

The  Structure  of  the  Old  Tatament :  A  Striet 
of  Popular  Euays.  By  the  Rev.  Stanlet 
Leatbes,  H.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's 
College,  London.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
This  is  a  little  volume  of  great  excellence,  as 
a  popular  vindication  of  the  truth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  Itsdeiiign  is  to  trace 
'the  pedigree'  of  its  different  books,  and  in 
show  tlieir  unity.  This  is  done  with  great  clear- 
ness, accuracy,  and  force  of  argument  On 
ground  that  cannot  he  questioned  the  antiquity 
of  the  various  books  is  maintained,  whilst  their 
unity  is  shown  by  tlieir  uniform  recognition  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  by  the  spirit  and  tone  by 
which  they  are  pervaded.  Nothing,  indeed,  like 
the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  That  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  so  destitute  of  oneness  of 
sentiment  and  purpose  that,  compared  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Professor  Leathes  pro- 
nounces il  little  better  than  'a  helerogcneouB 
medley.'  From  first  to  last  tlie  Old  Testament 
is  knit  together  by  an  all-pervading  unity. 
'  Throughout  the  development  of  the  history, 
which  \i  necessarily  the  growth  of  ages,  there 
is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  plan,  to  which 
every  writer,  unconsciously  and  in  spite  of  him- 
self, contributes  Romcthing.' 

ProfesHor  Leathes  classifies  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  under  four  heads,  or  divi- 
sions—the historical,  prophetical,  poetical,  and 
legal.  Ezra  he  regards  as  the  centre  of  the  )iis- 
torical  division,  because  his  name  is  generally 
associated  with  the  arrangement  of  the  canon; 
Hezeklah  he  assumes  as  the  representative  of 
the  prophetic  era,  because  his  reign  was  'the 
Augustan  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy ;'  Dnvid  he 
makes  the  representative  of  the  poetic  divUion', 
because  the  Psalms,  which  are  always  connect- 
ed with  his  name,  are  'the  anthology  of  Scrip- 
ture ;'  and  Moses,  he  conceive?,  stands  as  tlie 
head  and  front  of  the  legal  division,  because  '  lie 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  national  literature,  as 
he  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  tlie  national 
history.'  Under  these  heads  or  divisions  it  is 
shown  that  the  Jewish  history  '  is  marked  with 
the  impress  of  the  Divine  finger,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  Divine  hand,  as  the  incidents 
of  no  other  history  can  pretend  to  be ;'  that  the 
prophetical  writings  are  predictions  of  the 
future,  and  refer  to  tbe  destiny  of  the  world ; 
tliat  Hebrew  poetry,  especially  the  Psalms,  pos- 
sesses an  abiding  power  and  charm  to  which 
classical  hymns  and  odes  can  lay  no  claim  ;  and 
that  in  their  organic  unity  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  'stand  pre-eminent  and  unique.' 

Professor  Leathes  has  done  well  to  give  this 
volume  to  tlie  public,  the  contents  of  which 
were  originally  intended  for  oral  delivery  as  lec- 
tures.   It  has  our  hearty  commendation. 
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The  Win-ii  of  the  New  Tatament  at  Alterxd 
hy  Trarnmiaioa  and  Atetrtained  by  Modern 
Critieum  for  Popular  U*e.  Bj  Rev.  Wil- 
LTAK  MiLLioAS,  D.D.,  pTofessor  of  Divinity, 
Aberdeen,  and  Rev.  Alii  Roberts,  D.D., 
ProfeBBOr  of  HuniBnity,  Aberdt^n.  J.  and 
T.  Clark. 

The  first  port  of  this  work  is  written  by  Dr. 
Roberts,  and  presents  in  a  very  lucid  manner 
the  causes,  nature,  and  amount  of  various  read- 
ings in  the  New  Testament,  and  reviews  the 
often  recited  story  of  the  existing  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  Interesting  information  is 
given  with  reference  to  tliose  ancient  versions 
and.quotatinns  which  may  be  u.ied  in  deciding 
tlie  value  of  the  codices  at  our  dispatal.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  i*  an  endeavour  to  re- 
real  tlie  process  of  classifying  the  abundant  ma- 
terial which  is  nowavailablefordeterniining  the 
true  text  No  hesitation  is  feltliere  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ligan  in  assij^ing  the  first  place  to  the  MSS. ;  a 
second  and  third  place  to  versions  and  quota- 
tions. 'The  instances  must  be  rare  indeed  .  . 
,  .  .  when  we  draw  a  reading  from  any  source 
than  a  Greek  mnniiscripL'  In  a  succinct  and 
telling  manner  Dr.  Milligan  has  indicated  the 
kind  of  use  to  wliich  the  ancient  versions  and 
quotations  may  be  put  in  assisting  our  confi- 
dence in  tbe  most  ancient  USS..  and  also  in  dis- 
criminating between  them  and  the  much  larger 
number  of  the  more  modem  cursives.  The 
writers  of  this  instructive  volume  have  stated 
in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  which  is  their 
Joint  production,  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
tex/ut  reeeptui^  and  how  these  will  afiect  the 
Engli.'^h  translation.  The  book  will  be  singu- 
larly interesting  to  those  who  have  no  access  to 
more  cumbrous  and  recondite  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Although  they  are  careful  to  state  their 
personal  responsibility,  yet,  as  these  authors 
are  sitting  on  the  'Revision  Committee,'  they 
may  to  some  extent  indicate  the  conclusions 
with  reference  to  the  more  important  texts  which 
that  learned  body  will  be  found  to  maintain. 
Problem*  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  GEonns 
IIenrv  Lbwes.  First  Series.  Tbe  Founda- 
tions of  a  Creed.  Vol.  I.  TrQbner  and  Co. 
'All  the  facts  of  cortscinusncss,  all  the  mar- 
vels of  thought  remain,  whatever  changes  may 
lake  place  in  our  theories  regarding  them.' 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this— which  is  Mr. 
Lewes'  answer  to  those  who  deprecate  the  de- 
nial of  the  existence  of  the  human  spirit — is 
true;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  utterly 
false.  Those  who  are  able  to  detect  where  the 
fallacy  lies  will  have  gone  far  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  evil  of  this  latest  production 
of  Mr.  Lcwca'pen.  It  is  true  that  the  facts  of  our 
spiritual  nature.i  are  not  directly  fatsiflcd  by  the 
moKt  erroneous  theory  regarding  them.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  offer  of  their  origin 
and  nature,  they  remain  confronting  us  with 
their  own  light  and  the  revelation  which  that 
contains.  Nevertheless,  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  any  particular  theory  rcgardingcon- 
Bciousnees,  must  powerfully  modify  and  alter  it 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  consciousness,  or 
general  sum  of  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the 
present  age  must  have  been  very  different  Irom 
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what  it  is,  if,  for  example,  previous  generations 
had  believed  mind  to  have  been  a  mere  form  of 
life,  and  thought  only  a  function  of  the  brain  t 
The  characters  of  peoples  and  nations  have  so 
largely  depended  upon  their  theories  regarding 
origin  and  destiny,  that  profound  philosophers 
have,  on  good  grounds,  declared  the  separation 
of  peoples  into  distinct  nations,  the  result  of 
their  religidn,  or  of  their  ideas  regarding  God 
and  the  soul.  All  history  belies  the  assertion 
that  mental  results  »ro  indifferent  to  theories. 
These  are  the  very  conditions  that  make  the  re- 
sults what  they  become.  And  Mr.  Lewes  is 
false  to  his  own  fundamental  principle,  which 
finds  that  every  effect  is  but  the  explication  of 
the  sum  of  its  conditions,  when  he  formulates 
such  a  view.  The  fact  that  he  is  so  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  illustrates  the  character  of  his 
general  procedure.  It  is  the  object  of  Hr.  Lewes, 
in  the  work  of  which  we  have  here  the  first  vol- 
ume, to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  philosophy 
and  a  new  theology.  By  indicating  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  deems  It  possible  to  transform 
metaphysics  fWim  a  series  of  speculative  guesses, 
into  a  doctrine  that '  may  serve  to  condense  our 
knowledge,  guide  our  researches,  and  shape  our 
lives,  BO  that  conduct  really  may  be  the  consc- 
<^nence  of  belief,'  he  hopes  to  lay  the  '  founda- 
tions of  a  creed.'  By  investigating  by  the  me- 
thod of  science  the  metaphysical  problems 
hitherto  found  insoluble  bcwiuse  men  persisted 
in  employing  the  '  metaphysical  method,'  he  will 
introduce  certainty  where  before  there  was 
nothing  but  instability  and  confusion.  He  will 
examine  the  results  of  thought  and  emotion  in 
the  light  and  by  the  tests  of  experience,  and  will 
throw  aside  all  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  those 
tests.  The  field  of  experience  to  be  examined 
is  not  that  of  the  individual  alone,  but  of  the 
race,  and  we  must  seek  explanations  of  the  mys- 
teries unresolved  by  individual  experiences  by 
an  appeal  to  that  of  the  human  family.  Mela- 
physics  will  be  thus  reduced  to  experience,  and 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  individual 
mind  as  well  as  the  'uUimate  generalizations  of 
research,'  which  are  the  results  of  human  effort 
in  the  post  and  present,  are  included  in  its  wide 
domain.  We  must  examine  the  results  of 
thought  and  feeling,  not  by  mere  introspection, 
but  as  we  find  them  in  the  varied  relations  of 
men.  For  man  is  pow^fUlly  modified  by  what 
Mr.  Lewes  calls  the  '  social  organism,'  which 
yields  as  its  fruits  tbe  institutions,  literatures, 
arts,  sciences,  philosophies,  and  religions  that 
have  potently  affected  both  the  individual  and 
the  race.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lewes 
in  seeking  truth  in  these  regions.  He  has  indi- 
cated a  valuable  sphere  of  inquiry.  And  we 
have' no  objection  to  his  resort  to  experience  as 
the  ultimate  test — if  wo  take  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  are  not  asked  arbitrarily  to 
limit  the  range  and  reach  of  that  feeling  which 
is  the  ultimate  of  experience.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  of  all  who 
come  to  us  with  the  like  arrogant  and  lofty 
claims,  to  substitute  a  new  philosophy  for  all 
previous  systems,  and  to  give  us  a  new  religion 
that  wili  supersede  the  '  preposterous '  theology 
and  religion  of  the  present,  that  they  shall  not 
ignore  parts  of  wlutt  they  profess  to  explain. 
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We  expect  tliem  to  be  consistent  in  oppljing 
their  on' n  canons  of  certitude  and  principles  of 
,  research.  We  ask  them  to  refuse  and  nject 
principles  of  explanation  that  do  not,  and  tliat 
never  cnn,  exhflust  the  reality.  And  n-e  require 
of  them  that  the.v  should  not  changu  tho  nature 
of  what  thef  profess  to  explain  hy  eliminating 
tho  most  important  element-s  of  the  problems 
that  present  thernselve&  These  requirements 
and  expectalions  will  he  all  fonnd  equally  vain 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Leires,.sD  far  as  his  first  vol- 
ume enables  us  to  ju(^  (if  the  issue  of  his  In- 
vestigations. In  dealing  with  the  soninl  organ- 
ism— which  we  select  because  his  treatment  of 
tilts  portion  of  his  subject  seems  to  us  the  most 
valuable  of  the  whole — lie  ignores  the  formative 
and  constitutive  infiuenccs  of  tho  theories  lliat 
have  made  that  what  it  has  become.  Xlic  social 
organism,  as  the  outcome  of  what  man  has  been 
and  done  in  the  past,  ns  the  issue  that  is  of  the 
human  'evolution,'  is  what  we  see  it,  largely 
because  of  certain  theories  held  in  llie  past  re- 
garding ultimate  facts.  The  theories  are  thus 
part  and  parcel  of  the  facts  we  now  liave  to  con. 
bider.  Without  the  one  we  should  not  have  had 
the  otiier.  What  i-eliance  can  be  placed 
mode  of  procedure  which  professes  to  account 
for  all  the  facts  and  begins  by  excluding  those 
which  are  certainty  not  the  least  important  F 
Mr.  Lewe.s  distinguishes  between  what  he  terms 
the  'metempirical '  elements  In  our  ultimate 
general  illations  and  those  that  can  be  tested  by 
experience.  Tho  former  are  declared  to  be'  im- 
knownble,  and  therefore  must  be  separated  ftud 
laid  aside.  All  that  remains  will  either  bo  re- 
solved into  the  experience  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  race.  Therefore  the  remnant  will  supply 
the  material  for  a  philosophy  attainable  on  the 
'  method  of  science.'  We  shall  thus  be  able  to 
classify  the  elements  of  our  knonlcttgc,  and 
plain  the  origin  and  results  of  those  highest  c 
ccptions  with  which  metaphysics  has  hitherto 
dealt,  but  of  which  it  could  not  make  eft'ective 
use,  because  it  allowed  tlie  '  metempirical '  ele- 
ments in  them  to  remain. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  tho  work  be- 
fore us  is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution to  tho  laws  and  facts  of  the  human  mind, 
as  these  are  found  in  both  individual  and  social 
BKperience.  Evolution,  indeed,  is  pronounced 
an  hypothesis,  and  nota  demonstrated  scientific 
doctrine ;  but  Mr.  Lewes  nevertheless  treats  it 
as  tho  latter,  and  as  adequate  to  explain  the 
facts  of  history  and  life,  lie  abides  by  the 
principles  of  the  '  positive  philosophy 'of  Comle, 
only  he  applies  then  to  classes  of  phenomena 
which  Comte  refused  to  deal  with,  lie  has  not 
thereby  altered  the  nature  though  he  m.iy  have 
extended  the  range  of  that  philosophy.  Our 
objection  to  his  procedure  is  not  that  he  has 
applied  tho  '  scientific  metliod '  to  metaphysics, 
but  that  he  is  arbitrary  in  his  application  of  it. 
lie  tells  us  to  rely  upon  experience,  but  he  blots 
out  a.  large  portion  of  its  domain.  He  appeals 
to  intuition  in  feeling,  but  refuses  to  allow  any 
validity  to  the  certainty  of  intuition  in  thought. 
Yet  he  cannot  himself  make  priigiess  without 
constantly  appealing  to  the  latter.  He  refuses 
to  ctamino  the  theories  that  have  largely  made 
the  sociul  organism  what  it  i.t,  though  he  pro- 
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fosses  to  explain  its  whole  range.  The  funda- 
mental problems  of  philosophy  and  theology 
arc  really  thrown  aside,  and  a  reconciliation  is 
sought  between  religion  and  science  by  the  de- 
sti'uction  of  religion,  just  as  it  is  hoped  to  recon- 
cile metaphysics  and  science  by  abolishing  meta- 
physics. The  book  is  therefore  a  failure.  Ithas 
not  done  what  it  undertook  to  do,  and  it  would 
nothcdilBcult  to  prove  that  what  it  undertakes 
to  do  is  impossible  on  the  conditions  that  are 
alone  allowed  to  he  legitimate.  Philosophy  and 
thcol<^y  cannot  spring  from  such  roots  as  Mr. 
Lewes  will  alone  plant ;  and  the  •  Creed  '  built 
on  the  'foundations'  be  has  laid  cou'd  never 
supply  any  aliment  to  faith,  though  Mr.  Lewes 
docs  not  hesatato  to  promise  a  faith  and  a  re- 


Scarcety  any  expressions  that  we  can  employ 
would  exa^crate  our  sense  of  the  moral  and 
theological  value  of  Mr.  Murphy's  book, 
although  we  aro  unable  to  accept  some  of  Its 
conclusions.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  model 
of  what  controversial  discussion  should  he,  uni- 
formly calm,  courteous,  and  cautious.  Xr. 
Murphy  writes  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  that 
commands  respect  for  what  he  says,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  which,  whilo  it 
does  not  limit  his  fi-eedom  of  inquiry,  preserves 
him  from  all  unseemly  levity  or  scorn.  H  a 
hook  contains  the  results  of  the  thinking  of  a 
lITetime,  and  is  a  masterly  and  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  true  scientific  basis  of  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
As  wo  have  said,  there  are  some  points  upon 
wiiicli  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Murphy's  dogmatic 
affirmations  ;  as,  for  example,  that  there  is  no 
history  older  than  Abraham,  that  'there  is  no 
ground  whatever  forsupposingtliat  tho  writings 
of  a  prophet  or  an  apostle  are  more  inspired  or 
of  higher  authority  than  his  spoken  words.' 
Nor  can  wo  receive  his  mere  ethical  representa- 
tion of  'justification  by  faith '  as  the  conception 
of  either  the  Christian  apostles  or  the  Christian 
Church.  But  these  are  exterior  to  his  main 
argument.  At  tho  same  time,  we  quite  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  no  general  theory  to  be 
maintained  on  the  subject  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  No  such  theory  concerning  tho 
canonical  collection  is  affirmed  in  it.  'I'lie  or- 
dinary principles  of  evidence  are  to  be  npplled 
to  each  separate  book.  Only  these  principles 
include  moral  and  corroborative  evidence  as  well 
as  grammatical  andscientiHc  evidence.  OurKc- 
ncriil  reci^niiion  of  tho  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  higher  than  his,  although  we  agree  in 
his  repudiation  of  what  he  means  '  by  plenary 
inspiration,'  lietter  understood  as  '  verbal  in- 
spiration.' Tho  principle  of  his  conclusion  on 
this  point  is  also  ours,  '  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  is  real  though  undefined.'  Whe- 
ther the  recognition  of  supernatural  iui^piration 
is  to  bo  so  much  limited  within  the  Bible,  orto 
be  so  much  extended  without  it,  must  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  general  theories,  but  by  special 

Mr.  Hurphy  repudiates  all  attempts  to  bar- 
ionize  the  words  of  Scripture  with  the  facts  of 
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science.  Science,  }ie  thinks,  is  absolutely  indo- 
pcndunt  of  interpretations  or  tlicologj.  'J'liat 
tlio  purpose  an  J  ciiaractcr  of  the  Bible  arc  theo- 
logical and  religious,  and  not  scientific,  must  be 
admitted  ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  the  sacred 
writers  could  do  other  than  express  their  re- 
ligious ideas  according  to  the  KcientiRc  concep- 
tions or  their  da;.  The  historic  relations  of 
the  firat  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  science  of 
geology  should  warn  tis  against  the  insane  fears 
which  lead  some  religious  people  to  denounce 
■tdi'nce  as  iiiiinical  to  revelation.  Science  has 
simply  proved  some  theological  interpretations 
to  be  wrong,  and  if  it  should  prove  that  the  wri- 
ter himself  had  a  wrong  scienliGc  conception,  it 
would  not  diminish  one  iota  his  religious  and 
Uieological  authority.  It  is  only  when  we  bind 
up  theological  (ruths  with  accidental  forms  (hat 
no  put  (hem  in  peril.  Mr.  Murphy  is  equally 
unassailable  when  he  says  that  science  cannot 
have  a  theological  basis,  and  that  theology  can- 
not have  a  sclentiflc  basis.  Scienca  must  pur- 
sue her  investigations  unfettered  by  theology, 
and  theology  must  affirm  its  great  verities  un- 
restrained by  science.  It  can  be  di.'icredltcd  by 
science  only  when  it  assumes  untenable  and  un- 
authoriEed  theories  of  inspiration.  At  thosamo 
time,  it  is  a  moot  point  on  which  side  there  has 
been  tlic  most  arrogant  intolerance — on  that  of 
theology  towards  science,  or  on  that  of  science 
towards  theoli^y.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Murphy 
contends,  true  science  and  true  theology  will 
ever  be  approximating,  inasmuch  as  both  alike 
lead  totiod,  who  is  both  the  Creator  of  the 
physical  world,  and  the  God  of  the  spiritual 

Mr.  Murpliy  emphatically  claims  to  include  un- 
der the  term  science  '  not  physical  science  only, 
but  all  those  sciences — physical,  mental,  mora), 
political,  and  hiiitorical — which  disclose  the  con- 
btituti'iD  of  tliat  universe  in  which  i\'e  live,  and 
of  which  we  form  a  p.irt.  And  when  I  speak 
of  this  as  forming  a  IkisIs  for  religion,  I  mean  a 
logical  basis,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
matbcmatics  is  the  logical  basis  of  the  dynami- 
cal sdences;  or  that  the  Bcienccs  of  inorganic 
matter  collectively  foim  a  basis  for  the  science 
of  life.  .  .  .  Thus  life  pi^sup poses  matter, 
and  is  based  on  it ;  mind  presupposes  uncon- 
scious hfe,  and  is  based  on  it.  So,  as  I  believe, 
the  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  has  its  logi- 
cal basis  ill  the  knowledge  of  natnre.' 

Inasmuch  as  '  the  truths  of  religion  are,  as  I 
believe,  incapable  of  being  discovered  by  man 
for  himself,  and  have  been  communicated  to 
mankind  in  an  altogether  peculiar  manner  by 
revelation,  there  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  contrast 
between  science  and  religion.  The  contrast 
consists  in  this,  that  man  finds  the  facts  of 
science  for  himself,  but  those  of  religion  are  re- 
vealed. But  this  contrast  ought  not  to  imply 
antagonisman^  more  than  that  between  the  data 
of  abstract  science,  which  are  self-evident,  and 
those  of  the  physical  sciences,  which  have  to  be 
sought  out  by  patient  investigaiion.'  What  an- 
tagonism there  is,  Mr.  Murphy  regards  as 
merely  an  accident  of  the  present  time.  Upon 
this  geneml  basis  Mr.  Murphy  constructs  the 
various  arguments  of  his  book.  It  is  the  sad 
tyranny  and  disability  of  a  limited  notice  like 
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this,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  summarize 
any  one  of  his  chapters,  much  less  (o  criticise 
it  Mr.  Murphy's  compact  and  yet  tcry  lucid 
reasoniog  can  scarcely  be  conveyed  in  fewer 
words  than  his  own. 

Hip  Brst  chapter  treats  of  oietaphysica  land 
positive  phtloaopby  \  and  is  an  able  vindica- 
tion of  the  former  against  the  limitations  upon 
human  thinking  which  Comte  and  the  posilivist 
school  would  impose.  Attempts  to  expftin  th« 
universe  are  natural  and  necessary.  ConsciouB- 
ness,  from  which  metaphysics  begins,  is  as  real 
as  observations  from  which  inductive  science 
begins. 

In  the  ncit  chapter,  on  the  Metaphysical  In- 
terpretation of  Nature,  Mr.  Murphy  orgaes  that 
'  either  tlie  universe  is  from  cverlaslinpr,  or  it 
had  an  absolute  beginning  in  time.  Both  of 
these  alternaUves  are  inconceivable ;  yet  one  of 
them  must  be  true.  Metaphysical  reasoning 
will  bring  us  no  further.  But  physical  reason- 
ing— inductive  science — does  bring  us  further, 
and  shows  that  the  alternative  of  an  absolute 
beginning  in  time  is  the  true  one.'  The  proof 
is,  the  nebular,  or  condensation  theory,  and  '  the 
dissipation  of  energy.'  'The  laws  of  nature,' as 
John  Stuart  Mill  says,  'cannot  account  for  their 
own  ori^n.'  Physical  science  combines  with 
metaphysics  to  resolve  our  conception  of  mat- 
ter into  force,  force  can  be  conceived  of  only  as 
spiritual,  so  that  matter  is  simply  a  nianiresta- 
tion  of  spiritual  force.  The  mind  is  part  of  tlio 
same  universe  '  Mental  action  differs  from 
physical  only  as  the  conscious  manifestations  of 
force  differ  from  the  unconscious  manifestations 
of  the  same.'  '  The  powers  of  matter  and  mind 
alike  are  the  result  and  ejEpreiision  of  a  living 
will,  and  if  a  livingwitl,  then  also  an  intelligent 
will,  and  if  an  intelligent  will,  the^  also  a  holy 
will.' 

Next,  the  theory  of  the  moral  sense  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  utilitarian  and  the  ethical  theo- 
ries of  morals  disproved.  A  chapter  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will  follows,  and  because  the 
sense  of  guilt  attaches  to  sinful  voluntary  ac- 
tion, it  is  maintained  to  be  a  reality.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Bases  of  Knowledge,  faith,  in  its 
essence,  is  affirmed  to  bo  common  to  both 
science  and  revelation— that  is,  (he  most  cha- 
racteristic truths  of  science  are  known  by 
thought  only,  and  could  not  conceivably  be  ob- 
jects of  perception.  Belief  in  the  past — i.e., 
trust  in  the  reality  ofmemory,  in  personal  iden- 
tity, in  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  in  (bo 
uniformity  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  all  ex- 
istences external  to  us  is  metaphysical,  and  of 
the  nature  of  faith — neither  asBodatinns  oridcaf, 
nor  experience  can  account  for  it  Such  beliefs 
do  not  justify  themselves,  they  may  be  ima- 
gined untrue,  they  are  not  absolute,  only  pre- 
ponderant, and  consequently  unveritiable ;  and 
yet  on  them  the  verttieation  of  everything  in 
science  and  ordinary  hfe  depend.'*.  Science  and 
faith  are  equally  '  the  proof  of  things  unseen, 
things  past,  things  future,  things  absent,  and 
things  invisible  though  present'  Consistent 
scepticism  consequently  is  impossible.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Murphy  applies  a  severely  scientific 
method  to  the  questions  of  Faith  and  its  Possi- 
bility ;  the  Limits  of  our  Knowledge ;  the  PoB- 
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Ribilit^  and  Proof  or  a  Divine  Eevektion;  tba 
Function  of  Autlioritj  in  Religion  ;  JustiBcaUon 
by  Failh  ;  the  Proofs  of  Deily  from  Power,  In- 
telligence, Design,  and  Conscience ;  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Universe ;  the  Divine  purpose  of 
Creation ;  Original  Sin ;  Nature  and  the  Reli- 
gioua  Sense ;  Immortajity ;  Nature  and  Grace ; 
Legal  and  Evangelical  Religion ;  the  Relation  of 
History  to  Religion  ;  the  Distinctive  Doctrines 
of  Chnatianity ;  Paul  and  John  on  the  Parson 
of  Christ;  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Final  Gene- 
ral Restoration.  Every  chapter  is  rich  in  ma- 
terials for  comment,  soma  for  adverse  criticism. 
Mr.  Murphy's  doctrine,  or  rather  denial  of  the 
Fall,  for  instance,  as  also  of  expiation  as  distin- 
guished from  reconciliation,  and  his  eschato- 
]ogy ;  Mr.  Murphy's  general  theological  position 
being  similar  to  that  of  Thomas  Erakine,  of 
Lin  lath  en. 

But  as  a  whole  the  book  is  a  noble  monument 
of  strong,  clear,  and  patient  thinking,  and  a 
thesaurus  of  weapons  for  those  who  have  to  de- 
fend Christian  ideas  against  the  assaults  of 
materialistic  or  speculative  infidelity.  It  shows 
the  possibility  of  vindicating  Christian  beliefs 
on  purely  scientiGc  grounds.  Partly  Mr.  Mur- 
phy ocL-upies  the  position  of  Butler,  and  sets  up 
a  negative  defence  of  Christianity,  derived  from 
the  analogy  of  Nature.  But  he  traverses  a 
much  wider  field  tlian  Butler,  and  takes  strong 
and  unassailable  positive  positions.  It  is  re- 
freshing in  these  days  of  sciolism  and  arrogance 
on  all  sides  of  great  questions,  to  come  upon 
the  work  of  a  calm  courteous  thinker,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  one  rises  feeling  that  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christianity  are  rooted  in 
the  essential  nature  and  eternal  orderof  things; 
and  that  becteatii  the  dust  and  smoke  which 
ConfUse  special  points  there  are  deep  and  eter- 
nal foundations  that  no  conflicts  can  disturb, 
and  that  as  hitherto  these  will  gradually  be  re- 
vealed to  both  intelligence  and  faith;  for 'the 
Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever.' 

The  Creed  of  ChruUnd^m  :  it»  Foundation 
amtratted  wUh  it*  Svpentrvctun.  By 
WiLLiAK  Rathbonb  Greo.  Third  Edition. 
With  New  Introduction,  Two  vols.  Trub- 
ner  &  Co. 

Mr.  Or^s  new  introduction  extends  to 
ninety  pages.  It  is  in  part  a  criticism  of  works 
whicli  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  in  1S30  ;  viz..  Bishop  Colen- 
bo's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Pentateuch,'  '  Ecco  Ho- 
mo,' Ronan's  'Vie  dc  J6sus,'  and  his  Apostolic 
volumes,  '  Tho  Jesus  of  History,'  by  Sir  H.  D. 
Hanson,  and  Mr.  Arnold's  'Literature  and 
Dogma ; '  and  is  intended  to  show  how  these 
works  illustrate  Mr.  Greg's  main  position,  that 
the  New  Testament  records  of  Jesus  do  not 
justify  tho  dogmatic  superstructure  that  has 
been  raised  upon  them. 

Chiefly,  however,  the  new  introduction 
further  discussion  of  the  main  thesis  of  the 
book,  and  gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  '  fs 
a  Christian  life  possible  T'  Mr.  Greg's  answer 
is,  '  yes,'  if  we  regard  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's 
religious  system  ;  but 'no,'  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  dogmatic  forms  of  it  recorded  in  the  New 
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Testament  The  particulars  he  instances  ore 
(1)  the  precepts  commanding  non-resistance 
and  submission  to  violence,  which  he  thinks  too 
explicit  to  be  evaded,  and  too  pernicious  to  be 
acted  upon.  (2)  Almsgiving  as  distinctly  and 
variously  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  which  he 
thinks  opposed  to  tho  commonweal.  (3)  Im- 
providence, which  he  tbink>)  enjoined  in  tho 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  (4)  The 
denunciations  of  wealth,  or  the  assertions  of 
nunism,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  New 
TestamenL  All  these,  he  thinks,  are  not  prac- 
ticable in  these  days,  and  would  be  decidedly 
noxious,  and  ore,  therefore,  obviously  wrong, 
Mr.  Greg  has  really  furnished  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  own  objections.  (1)  He  tells  us 
that  'Jesus  put  an  abstract  principle  in  a  para- 
ble or  a  concrete  shape.'  He  spoke  as  an  Orien- 
tal to  Orientals — roundly,  tropically,  and  in 
apothegms.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
'  probably  he  never  reflected  on  the  danger  of 
creating  a  whole  tribe  of  begging  impostors.' 
The  entire  conception  of  our  Lord's  intellectual 
character  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  his 
penetration  would  miss  any  danger  so  obvious. 
(3)  Mr.  Greg  culls  his  passages,  and  forgets  to 
qualify  and  interpret  them  by  other  passaECS, 
wliich,  with  equal  emphasis,  affirm  the  oUier 
side — e.g.,  'If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat'  '  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and,  specially  for  those  of  his  own  bouse,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel.' '  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more ;  but 
rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  bis  hands 
tho  thing  which  is  good  tliat  he  may  have  to 
give  iiim  that  needeth.'  The  later  New  Testa- 
ment writers  cannot  be  imagined  as  contradict- 
ing in  so  glaring  a  way  the  teachings  of  the 
earlier.  The  occidental  communism  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  is  surely  a  strong  disproof  of  the 
alleged  obligation  and  universal  practice.  Was 
it  not  a  simple  irregular  impulse  of  noble  feel- 
ing, a  mere  bubble  in  the  stream,  neither  rwog- 
nised  nor  intended  as  a  law  of  life  f  (3)  It  has 
never  been  questioned,  that  we  are  aware,  that 
our  own  practical  application  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing is  to  be  that  of  its  spirit,  not  of  its  letter. 
He  would  be  simply  insane  who  foi^t  the  dif- 
ference between  the  life  of  Palestine  in  our 
Lord's  time,  and  English  life  in  our  own.  No 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  demands  the 
adoption  of  its  forms.  Mr.  Greg  claims  to  vin- 
dicate the  Spirit  of  Christ  from  the  dogmas  that 
have  gathered  around  it  To  a  large  degree  all 
reasonable  men  are  with  him ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is  one  of  d^:ree.  A  Christianity  without 
dogma  is  as  impossible  aa  it  is  absurd.  The 
question  is,  What  is  true  Christian  di^ma,  and 
what  is  its  place  in  relation  to  Christian  life  ? 
Mr.  Greg  errs  as  much  in  his  negations  aa 
those  whom  be  opposes  do  in  their  excesses. 
Most  rational  Christians  feci  no  practical  diffi- 
culty in  applying  the  great  teachings  of  it  to 
modem  life ;  such  difficulties  are  felt  only  by 
men  like  Mr.  Greg,  who  attach  to  the  latter  an 
individual  critical  importance.  The  progress  of 
criticism  is  rendering  Mr.  Greg's  position  in- 
creasingly untenable.  Tt  is  critically  impossible 
to  accept  Mr.  Greg's  Christ,  and  to  reject  the 
New  Testament  literature  which  embodies  him. 
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Mr.  Gr^  contends  for  nn  unhistorical  simuU- 
crura,  which  is  u intangible  asit  is  un verifiable. 

Orthodox  Ltmdon ;  or,  Pha»e»  of  Etliffioui  Life 
in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  AuUior 
of '  Unorthodox  London.'  Tinsley  Brothers. 
The  author  of  these  clever  and  amusing 
alietches  jntimatefi  that  his  subject  'precludes 
the  variety  of  "  Unorthodox  London." '  But 
this  is  bj  no  means  certain.  This  must  be  one 
of  those  propitiatory  sentence*  which  will  drop 
almost  median  icftily  from  the  most  unconven- 
tional pen.  Surely  within  the  circle  of  Estab- 
lished Church  varieties,  included  in  this  volume, 
there  are  contrasts  almost  as  great  as  between 
the  Lntter  Day  Saints  and  Mr.  Spui^on.  Mr. 
Hi^ire,  Ur.  Stopford  Brooke,  Canon  Liddon, 
Mr.  Haweis,  and  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  have  not 
much  in  common.  It  would  be  difficult  to  In- 
stance antagonisms  so  great  within  the  Noncon- 
forming circle  of  life  without  the  Church.  The 
only  common  elements  are  theistic  recognition, 
and  raembersbip  in  the  National  Establishment. 
The  sketches  are  descriptive  and  not  critical. 
Dr.  Davies  has  a  keen  eye  and  wields  a  smart 
and  caustic  pen.  As  indicating  the  variety  of 
bis  volume,  we  may  say  that  he  describes  ser- 
vices by  Mr.  Haweis,  at  Bt  James's  Chapel ; 
Father  Stanton,  at  St.  Alban's ;  Mr.  Forrest,  at 
South  Kensington;  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  at 
Marylebone ;  Lenten  Exercises  at  various  Ri- 
tual churches;  Mr.  Mt^ulre,  at  Clerkenwell; 
Dean  Stanley,  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  Canon 
Liddon  at  St.  Paul's;  Mr.  Reeves,  at  Portman 
Chapel;  Mr.  Btopford  Brooke,  on  Byron's 
'Cain;'  Father  Igontlua,  at  the  Hall  of  Science; 
Missions;  Midnight  Masses;  Watch  Nights;  the 
Primate's  Ordination  ;  Convoration  ;  Bishop 
Wilberforco'a  Burial,  ic  The  sketches  are 
brilliant  and  witty,  often  caustic,  although  they 
never  offend  gentlemanly  and  churchly  proprie- 
ties. The  author  has  a  hearty  contempt  for 
shams,  and  apparently  as  hearty  a  sympathy 
with  any  form  of  genuine  goodness  and  earnest- 
ness. His  book  is  in  some  very  grave  sense; 
instructive;  it  might  point  some  tcrriblenorals. 
It  is  always  entertaining — the  synopsis  of  ser- 
mons, of  course,  excepted,  which,  however, 
may  be  skipped. 

Critical  and  Eiegetieal  Commentary  on  the 
Neie  Tettament.  By  II.  A,  W.  Meter,  Th.D, 
From  the  Geman.  The  Translation  Revised, 
and  Edited,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author, 
by  the  Rev.  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D„ 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of. 

Part  rV.  ' The  EputU  tx>  the  Romant.  Tol.  L 
Translated  hom  the  Fifth  F.dition  of  the 
Original.  By  the  Rev.  John  C.  Mooue,  B.A., 
Hamburg.  Edinburgh:  T,  and  T.  Clark, 
Pari  VIT.  The  Epistle  to  the  Oalatiam. 
Translated  from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
Original.  Dy  G.  H.  Tenables.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

To  most  of  our  readers  Dr.  Meyer's  great 
work  will  need  no  introduction.  His  name  and 
much  of  the  substance  of  his  commentary  have 
long  been  familiar  to  the  English  public.  The 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country 


have  freely  acknowledged  their  obligations  to 
the  German  ezegete,  and  have  bome  testimony 
to  hid  minute  accuracy,  his  tact  and  scholarship, 
bis  patient  and  unwearied  research,  his  inde- 
pendence and  love  of  truth.  Perhaps  no  moro 
valuable  gift  could  be  offered  to  the  Biblical 
students  amongst  us  than  the  English  transla' 
tion  undertaken  by  Heasrs.  Clark,  the  first  in-  ' 
stalmont  of  which  is  now  before  us.  The  ven- 
erable author  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the 
reception  given  to  his  work  in  this  land.  The 
special  preface  which  ho  wrote  in  March  last 
for  the  English  edition  was,  as  we  here  team, 
the  last  production  of  his  pen.  He  died  at 
Hanover  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  hia  age.  The  commentary  had 
been  the  labour  of  his  life.  The  first  edIUon  of 
the  first  volume,  spoken  of  by  the  author  him- 
self as  'the  weak  commencement,'  appeared  in 
January,  1832  ;  the  forty  years  which  followed 
were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  study  required  for  the  continual  improve- 
ment of  the  work,  A  new  edition  with  him 
was  (as  many  scholars  have  found  to  their  cost) 
in  no  small  degree  a  new  work,  so  large  was 
the  amount  of  additional  matter  introduced. 
Whatever  German  toil  and  learning  supplied 
from  year  to  year,  whether  in  systematic  trea- 
tise or  in  academic  '  programme,'  if  only  the 
subject  had  any  connection  with  the  exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament,  Meyer  carefully  examined 
and  made  his  own.  The  English  editor  places 
side  by  side  a  passage  from  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Romans  (ISfiQ),  and 
the  corresponding  passage  as  prepared  for  the 
liah  edition  (18T2);  the  additional  matter 
amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  Ihe  original 
passage ;  and  this  in  an  example  taken  at 
hazard.  In  a  course  extending  over  more  than 
forty  years  there  cannot  but  be  much  change  of 
opinion,  if  the  mind  is  really  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  truth.  In  Meyer's  case,  the  change  was 
almost  uniformly  in  one  direction.  Every 
student  of  his  sucoefsive  editions  will  endorse 
Professor  Dickson's  statement,  that  'the  longer 
Dr.  Meyer  prosecuted  the  study  of  Scripture 
from  his  own  standpoint,  the  closer  was  the 
approximation  of  his  general  results  to  the  con- 
clusions embodied  in  the  great  confessions  of 
the  Protestant  Church ; '  and  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  say,  '  that  these  issues  were  reached 
otherwise  than  by  the  consistent  and  consden- 
tions  application  of  his  ezegetical  principles.' 

The  translation  of  such  a  work  as  Meyer's  is 
a  very  arduous  task ;  but  without  a  guarantee 
that  the  translation  is  accurate,  that  Meyer's 
commentary  is  really  before  him,  the  English 
reader  may  well  shrink  from  encountering  the 
labour  of  mastering  the  work.  To  read  a  diffi- 
cult book  translated  lYvm  another  language, 
haunted  by  the  constant  suspicion  that  the  ren- 
dering is  not  exact,  is  of  aJI  tasks  most  dis- 
heartening. Messrs.  Clark  have  acted  wisely 
in  committing  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
work  to  one  editor.  Professor  Dickson,  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  book  could  not  be 
in  better  hands ;  Dr.  Dickson's  reputation  as  a 
Biblical  scholar,  and  also  as  the  translator  of 
Mommsen's  'History  of  Rome,'  is  a  pledge  of 
the  substantial  excellence  of  the  translation, 
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which  hns  been  revised  by  liim  througiiout. 
The  result  of  tlie  cotnliined  labours  of  transla- 
tors and  editor  h  that  the  English  reader  may- 
feel  almost  perfect  confiJence  in  the  words  be- 
fore hiiD,  as  represents np  tho  exact  sense  of  the 
involved  and  intractaljiB  German  sentences. 
Wo  say  'almost,'  for,  as  is  natural,  some  flaws 
have  escaped  notice.  So  delicate  and  dilBcuU 
has  been  tlio  editor's  task,  that  it  is  a  marvel 
to  find  the  blemishes  ao  slight.  Opinions  will 
vary  as  to  the  style'  of  the  translation — styles, 
we  should  rather  have  said,  for  the  two  volumes 
are  not  one  in  this  respect.  Tn  the  Epistle  to 
tho  Romans  there  is  often  evidence  of  most 
earnest  and  successful  effort  after  perfect  ac- 
curacy ;  the  translator  is  unwilling  tn, sacrifice 
a  tittle  of  the  author's  meaning.  The  transla- 
tor of  the  other  Epistle  moves  more  freely ; 
here  and  there  a  German  word  is  sacrificed, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  but  the  sentences  have 
a  more  genuine  English  ring.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  editor  and  tlio  translators  for  the  loyally 
to  their  author;  but  wo  venture  to  think  that 
by  a  shght  amount  of  expansion,  the  interest.-* 
of  the  English  reader  would  have  been  served, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  futhfulness  either  to 
tlie  form  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.* 

There  is  little  in  these  volumes  from  the 
editor's  own  hand.  An  interesting  preface  and  a 
very  valuable  listofexegetical  works  on  the  (wo 
Epistles  are  all  that  he  has  given  us.  Mwiy 
will  wish  that  he  had  exercised  less  self-re- 
straint, but  we  are  convinced  that  he  has  acted 
wisely  in  not  appending  notes.  To  have  occa- 
sionally intimated  dissent  would  have  implied 
acceptance  of  Meyer's  opinions  in  other  cases 
where  no  note  was  added.  Still  there  remains 
a  difflculty  which  Professor  Dickson  does  not 
meet.  Meyer's  peculiar  views  might  bo  left 
without  special  notice  if  the  volumes  were 
really  destined  for  the  'professional  scholar' 
alone.  We  trust,  however,  that  they  will  be 
largely  used  by  younger  students  ;  and,  in  Ihe 
interests  of  all  who  are  not  professed  theolo- 
gians, we  venture  to  ask  that  the  editor  will 
give  u'',  in  a  future  volume  of  the  series,  some 
general  remarks  on  Meyer's  opinions,  some 
general  view  of  his  position  as  a  theologian  and 
as  an  exegete. 

In  one  particular  only  must  we  dissent  from 
the  editor's  judgment  of  Meyer's  work.  Profes- 
sor Dickson  speaks  of  Meyer's  notes  on  points 
of  textual  criticism  as  'especially  valuable  for 
the  concise  explanations  which  they  give  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  various  readings.'  We 
c.innot  but  think  that  the  one  weak  point  of 
Meyer's  work  is  the  textual  criticism.    In  very 
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*  e.g.  Sietlung  is  not  'construction '  (liomnn», 
p.  33).  The  senM  nf  the  last  line  in  the  critical 
note  on  Kom.  i.  24  (p.  30)  and  of  the  seotencfl 
referrliiK  to  Bejia(p.  il)  is  not  correctly  given. 
The  renderinjtB' dispute '  and  'process' (p,  143) 
obscure  Meyer's  meanioR.    The  force  of  ittrde/i 

to  seem  incoosistent  with  himself.  Welt  is 
unwarrantably  rendered,  in  tlie  same  sen- 
tence, '  world '  and  '  univerae '  (p.  174).  The 
incorrect  translation  '  had  fallen '  (OaUttian*, 
p.  12)  is  in  conflict  with  the 
(p.  21). 


many  instances,  of  coui-se,  bis  text  agrees  with 
titose  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  others ;  but 
in  other  places  he  not  unfrequently  bases  his 
dedsion  on  principles  which  would  introduce 
utter  confusion  into  the  criticism  of  the  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament  Nothing  is  more  preca- 
rious than  that  subjective  criticism  of  which 
Meyer  is  so  fond.  Nothing  i,s  easier  to  an  acute 
mind  than  to  discover  ingenious  and  seductive 
internal  evidence  in  support  of  any  reading 
whatever.  To  establish  our  chai^  against 
Meyer  would  require  more  space  than  we  have 
at  command,  but  an  example  or  two  may  be 
given.  In  Rom.  iii.  30,  Meyer  retains  l-cl^cp, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  MSS.,  on  the  ground  that  this  word 
occurs  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Tesia- 
ment.  In  ch.  iv.  I,  Trpojraropa,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  still  stronger  evidence,  and  which 
besides  oceur»  here  only,  is  set  aside  at  once 
through  some  fancied  consideration  of  me.inine. 
Other  examples  present  themselves  In  Rom.  iii. 
20,  iv,  IB,  li).  V.  1,  Gal.  vi.  13.  Wecannot  be- 
lieve that  Professor  Dickson  himself  would 
adopt  these  readings,  or  accopt  such  ovidGnce 
as  Meyer  often  considers  sufHcient ;  and  wb 
therefore  strongly  wish  that,  if  the  editor's  plan 
did  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
readings  accepted  by  other  critics,  ho  had  at 
least  pointed  out,  for  the  sake. of  the  unlmined 
reader,  the  precariousncss  of  some  of  Meyer's 
principles  of  textual  criticism.  The  acknow- 
ledged and  supreme  excellence  of  the  exegesis 
renders  it  more  necessary  to  remark  on  such  a 
peculiarity  as  this. 

In  point  of  Biae,  typography,  and  general 
convenience,  theso  volumes  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  There  arc  a  few  misprints  (for  example, 
tho  Hebrew  words  on  p.  1  of  the  volume  on 
Romans),  but  apparently  very  few.  ^Ve  trust 
that  the  enterprise  of  Ihe  publishers  and  the 
labours  of  tlie  editor  will  receive  their  reward 
in  a  hearty  reception  of  tho  work  on  the  part  of 
English  readers. 

The  Holy  Bible,  aeeordiay  to  the  AvthorUed 
Vertion  (1611),   leilh   an  Explanatory  and 
Critical  Vommcnlary,  and  a  Jletision  of  the 
Trantlalion  hy  ISiahopi  and  other  Clergy  qf 
the    Anglican     Chvreh.       Vol.    !V.    Job — 
Psalms  —  Prgverbs — Ecclesio'^tes — the  Song 
of  Solomon.    Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Exeter.    John  Murray. 
This   gi'eat  work    proceeds   with   admirable 
regularity,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable   and   reliable   commenlaries  on 
Holy  Scripture.     The  effect  of  recent  criticism 
has   not  been   to   induce   the   authors  of  tho 
present  volume  to  sympathise  more  expressly 
with  the  fashionable  revfrsals  of  every   tradi- 
tional opinion  as  to  the  dale  or  authorship  of 
the  Hagiographa.     On  the  contrary,  we   think 
there  are  manifest  signs  of  a  more  conservative 
handling  of  tho  sacred  bookH.      The  Davidic 
origin  of  a  majonty  of  the  Psalrns.  the  authenti- 
city and  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  Hook  of 
Proverbs,  Eccle>iastcs,  and  canticle.s,  and  the 
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Persinn  dualism  or  angelology,  are  sevemllj 
maintained.  The  writers  lay  great  emphasLs 
on  the  iramenso  importance  to  be  ascribed  lo 
tlio  silence  concerninf;  the  J[osaic  litual  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  tlieocracy  bj  which  the  books 
of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesiastes  are  charic- 
terizt'd,  revealing  the  wide  and  direct  applica- 
bility 10  man  as  man  of  this  large  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  canon.  The  integrity  of  Job  and  Ecclo- 
siastos  is  sustained  nith  well  considered  argu- 
tnent>i,  anil  iho  vietvs  of  Uengslenherg,  DnviiN 
i^on,  and  others,  touching  the  iale  origin  of 
Ecclosiaates,  are  shown  lo  bo  unreliable.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which 
has  been  so  powerfully  urged  by  Ginsberg  and 
other?,  viz,,  that  wc  have  in  this  inimitable 
pocni  a  representation  of  the  ^triumph  of  chaste 
love  over  the  seductions  of  the  C'>urt  of  the 
king  is  repudiated,  and  the  expositions  of  the 
various  portions  of  tho  Song  are  made  to  con- 
fimi  the  supposition  that  Solomon  is  the  oViject 
of  (he  bride'H  passionate  lore.  Wc  are  not  nl- 
together  entisfied  with  tho  introduction  to  the 
Psalms.  The  Biblical  theology  of  tho  Psalms 
U  hardly  attempted,  and  no  enort  is  made  to 
deal  adequately  either  with  the  imprecatory 
Psalms  or  the  Messianic  Psalms.  A  kxr  of 
these  wondrous  odes  are  said  to  be  exclusively 
Messianic,  and  are  interpreted  on  that  supposi- 
tion. Traces  of  belief  in  the  future  life  are 
patiently  examined,  and  confidently  and  justly 
asserted.  Tho  commentary  is  somewhat  un- 
equal, Ihough  the  whole  is  suffused  with  a 
beauliriil,  reverentinl,  and  candid  spirit.  Wc 
hope  before  long  to  return  at  length  to  the 
general  merits  of  this  commentary  as  a  whole. 

Bib/ifi'l   Comment^ri/  on  the   Old   Teitament. 

By  C.  F.  Keil,  I)  D..  and  F.  Delitzsch.  D.D. 

The  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 

Translated  from    the    German    by   SopnrA 

Tavlor.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  'introduction'  to  these  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  brief,  and,  in  comparison 
with  the  recent  work  of  Canon  Rawlinson  in 
the  Speaker's  Commentary,  scanty.  The 
reader  expects  some  general  treatment  of  the 
influence  of  Per^^ian  (bought  upon  the  Hebrew 
and  Cbaldcc  Chronicles,  and  some  more  com- 
prehensive estimate  of  the  work  of  Ezra  in  the 
arrangement  of  tho  Biblical  records.  A  vigor- 
ous attempt  is  made  to  defend  tho  intt^ity  of 
both   Ezra  and   Kehemiah,  and   to   bring  the 

gnealogical  tables  within  tho  lifetime  of  the 
ttcr.  The  frequently- quoted  diEBculties  in 
granting  unity  of  authorship  to  both  books 
arc  well  handled,  and  reasons  given  for  the  de- 
viation in  the  narrative  from  the  flret  to  the 
third  person.  The  Book  of  Esther  is  freed 
from  improbabilities,  vindicated  from  the 
cbar^  of  exaggeration,  and  shown  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  known  character  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  record  of  national  religious  massacres 
in  later  times,  and  with  the  undoubted  celebra- 
tion of  tho  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  tho  na- 
tional festival  of  Purim.  The  authorship  of 
Esther  is  left  UDdet«nnined,  and  its  cauonicity 
is  justified.  The  commentaries  on  the  three 
books  display  that  painstaking,  steady  care, 
and  thorough  scholarship  and  reverence  for 
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God's  Word  which  characterize  [he  work  of 
their  distinguished  authors. 
Popular  Olfjernong  to  Eecealed  Truth.    -Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

This  new  volume  of  the  '  Christian  Evidence 
Society '  contains  lectures  delivered  in  the 
New  Hall  of  Science,  Old-street,  Cily-road 
(Mr.  Bradlaugh's).  It  was  certainly  a  bold 
and  wise  resolution  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  infidel  camp,  and  to  invite 
the  freest  discussion  and  questioning  at  the 
close  of  each  lecture.  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting had  reports  of  tho  discussions  been 
preserved.  Tho  audicncen,  oft^n  numbering  a 
thousand,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  working 
men,  and  the  lecturers  of  course  addressed 
themselves  to  their  modes  of  thinking.  They 
owe.  we  think,  no  little  of  their  point  and 
power  to  this  necessity.  Some  of  them  are 
very  able;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  only  acute 
hut  broad,  and  denl  with  great  principles  rather 
,than  with  conventional  dogmatic  expressions 
of  them.  The  lecturers  and  subjects  were — 
Rev.  A.  J.  Harrison,  'Secularism  and  Atheism;' 
Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  'Human  Responsibili- 
ty;' Rev.  John  Gritten,  'Christianity  nut  the 
Invention  of  Impostors  or  Credulous  Enthusi- 
asts;' B.  Harris  Cowper,  Esq.,  'The  Facts  of 
Christianity  Elistorically  True;'  Rev.  G.  Hen- 
slow,  M.A..  'Science  and  Scripture  not  Anta- 
gonistic;' Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  M.A.,  'Moral 
Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament;'  Rev.  R.  B. 
Girdlestone,  M.A.,  'The  MelaphoricKl  Lan- 
guage Applied  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament;' 
J.  H.  Gladstone,  Ph.D.,  'Miracles  the  Creden- 
tials of  a  Revelation ;'  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  '  The 
Historical  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ;'  Rev.  Dr.  AUon,  'The  Moral 
Teaching  of  the  New  TcsUment;'  the  Rev. 
Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.,  'The  Gradual  Un- 
folding of  Revelation ;'  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry, 
D.D.,  'Perfection  of  the  Human  Characberof 
Jesus  Christ' 

The  Coniervatloit  of  Moral  Force.     A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  College  ChapeL  Bradford, 
Sunday  Evening.  Sept  31,  1873.  by  the  Rev, 
H.    Griffith,   Bowdon.     London :   A.  Hall 
and  Co. ;  Liverpool :  J.  Wookard.     . 
Now  that  we  have  road  this  noble  sermon 
we  are  not  surprised  at  what  wc  have  heard 
of  the  impression  which  was  produced  by  its 
delivery.     It  was  preached  on  tho  occasion  of 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  .Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  the  '  urgent  solicitation '  of  many  of 
the  members  of   the  Association  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  it     'The  grand  thought  %< 
the  whole,'  is  'an  extension  to  morals  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  eontervation  and  corre- 
lation, of  forces.'    We  predict  for  the  sermon 
a  large  circulation,  and  earnestly  hope  th&t  so 
gifted  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Griffith  will  take  cour- 
age to  follow  it  up  with  a  volume  on  kindred 
phases  of  the  truth  which  he  has  proved  him- 
self BO  able  to  expound  and  to  maintain. 
Daily  Devotion*  far  tho  IloutehoU.     Being  « 
Series  of  Original  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year,  with  >  Selection  of  Hymns  and 
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Passt^ea  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  Prayers  for 
Special  Occasions.     CaeBell,  Petter,  and  Qal- 

Tho  publication  of  this  almost  imperial  de- 
votionsl  volume  nimplj  indicates  the  lar^^e  de- 
mand that  there  is  for  domentic  forms  of  wor- 
Bhip,  There  must,  indeed,^ba  teas  of  thou 
sands  of  religious  families  in  which  there  is  no 
one  qualified  lo  ofler  morning  and  evening  ex- 
temporary prayer  with  edification,  and  thou- 
sands more  in  which  the  occasional  use  of  pre- 
pared forms  will  be  edifying  and  a  relief.  In 
this  book  a  service  for  every  day  in  the  year 
is  provided.  Each  is  judiciously  short,  hymns, 
Smpture,  and  prayer  bdog  comprised  in  a 
single  page.  The  hymns  are  selected  with  ad- 
mirable catholicity  of  feeling  and  taste,  almost 
every  type  of  religious  faith  and  life  being  re- 

E resented.  A  large  number  of  the  hymns  are 
y  living  h^n  writers,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  beautiful.  The  book  would  have  been 
perfect  had  a  tune  in  short  score  been  provided 
for  each  hymn.  The  prayers,  as  is  necessarily 
the  case  when  contributed  by  so  many  per- 
sona, are  of  varied  excellence;  some  few  that 
we  have  lighted  upon  are  stiff  and  wordy  and 
shallow,  but  the  bulk  seem  to  be  simple,  de- 
vout, and  edifying.  Use  will  soon  determine 
their  quality,  for  the  delicate  appreciation  of 
devout  feeling  is  a  quick  and  fine  test  The 
volume  will  take  its  place  among  the  best  of  its 

Tlu   Interpreter;    or.    Scripture  for  Family 
Worikip :   being    Selected   Paitage*   of  the 
Word  of  God  for  Every  Morning  and  Seen- 
ing  throughout  t\«  Tear;  aeeompamed  hy  a 
Jtimning    Comment    and    Saitable   ffgmnt. 
Arranged  and  Annotated  by  G.  H.  Spuroboh. 
Parts  I.  to  XIJ.     Passmore  and  Alabaster. 
Hr.  Spurgeon's  plan  is  as  efiTective  as  it  is 
novel.     The  text  of  the  Bible  is  given  so  far 
as  is%ecessery  to  convey  the  substance  of  the 
matter  treated  in  it;  the  rest  is  epitomized  so 
as  to  link  on  the  difierent  parts,  or  to  reduce 
the  sections    to  a  practicable    length;  brief 
comments  and  indications  of  meaning  are  in- 
terwoven, and  printed  in  italics ;  different  parts 
of  the  Bible  treating  of  the  same  matter  are 
brought  together ;  and  a  couple  of  hymns  are 
appended  to  each  section.     Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
a  considerable  gift  of  terse,  pointed,  practical 
remark.     His  method  gives  great  interest  and 
vividness  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible ;  while 
it  subordinates  the  letter  to  the  spirit  it  pre- 
serves the  int^rity  of  the  whole. 

Seudingt  on  the  Pmlmi.  With  Notes  on  their 
Musical  Treatment;  originally  addressed  to 
Choristers.  By  Rev.  Ubnbv  Hodsman. 
Joseph  Masters. 

The  idea  of  this  work  was  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  a  clergyman  of  fine  musical  taste,  by 
the  obvious  need  of  some  practical  guide  for 
his  choristers  that  should  secure  an  effective, 
devout,  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  Psalter 
in  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Pray- 
er. We  are  not  ac<;|uainted  with  any  simi- 
lar endeavor  to  exhibit  for  this  practical  pur- 
pose the  significADce  of  the  Psalms.    An  inter- 


esting introdnction  not  only  to  the  Canonical 
Psalter,  but  also  to  the  form  it  assumes  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  followed  by  brief, 

Sithy  comments  on  the  several  Psalms.  Mr. 
[ousman  makes  great  use  of  Perowne's  Com- 
mentary, and  accepts  the  references  adopted 
by  that  distinguished  scholar ;  and  from  prac- 
deal  experience  suggests  the  predominant 
emotion  characterizing  each  Psalm  and  its  ap- 
propriate treatment  by  the  choir.  If  this 
vblume  were  put  into  the  hands  of  cholrmaa- 
ters,  we  might  expect  prodigious  improvement 
in  the  worship  of  the  National  Church.  The 
senseless,  hopeless,  monotonous  gabble  of  the 
chant  might  give  way  to  a  spiritual  and  elo- 
quent rendering  of  the  immortal  minstrelsy. 
We  accept  the  indications  of  a  fervent  rubri- 
cian's hand,  and  even  the  unnecessarily  severe 
condemnation  of  '  the  double  chant,'  for  the 
sake  of  the  practical  wisdom,  fine  .tact,  and 
devout  purpose  o(  the  authar. 

Daily  Meditation*.  By  the  Ke\.  Uborob 
BowBS,  of  Bombay.  With  Introductory 
Notice  by  the  Hev.  W.  Hahn*,  D.D.  Ed- 
uonston  and  Douglas. 
'  The  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Bowen  with  which 
Dr.  Uanna  prefaces  this  remarable  book'is  an- 
other proof  that  the  great  age  of  faith  is  not 
over,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  exhausted, 
that  the  spirit  which  made  the  first  missiona- 
ri^  of  the  cross  and  the  great  heroes  of  the 
Church  is  not  withdrawn  from  us.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  self- 
denying,  self -supported  missionary  living  on  a 
few  rupees  a  week  in  the  lowest  slums  of  Bom- 
bay, is  a  man  of  rare  accomplishments,  extra- 
ordinary linguistic  faculty,  and  one  who  has 
passed  through  the  stormy  sea  of  utter  athe- 
ism. It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  one  who 
had  been  the  loud  advocato  of  Voltairian  infi- 
delity, who  had  gone  beyond  Strauss  in  hia 
earliest  denials  of  faith,  should  intellectually 
have  been  reclaimed  b;  Paley's  '  Evidences  of 
Christianity,'  and  by  witnessing  the  practical 
power  of  the  conscious  presence  of  Christ  on  a 
deathbed  of  a  devout  believer.  The  tone  of 
miod  revealed  in  these  brief  daily  meditations 
is  penetrating,  subtle,  rare.  All  that  wo  have 
read  reveal  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  strength 
of  imaglnstion,  and  a  novelty  of  treatment 
which,  while  illustrating  some  familiar  text, 
never  degenerate  into  common-place,  and  very 
seldom  border  on  exaggeration.  The  combina- 
tion of  devout  feeling  and  hard  hitting,  the 
tolerance  and  the  terrors,  the  freshness  and 
force  of  these  daily  meditations  is,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  quite  unique.  Dr.  Hanna 
may  well  say, '  I  count  it  a  great  privil^e  to 
introduce  in  this  country  a  book  so  fitted  to 
attract  and  to  benefit,  and  to  be  associated 
even  in  this  indirect  way  with  so  faithful  and 
self-denying  yet  withal  so  gifted  and  heroic  a 
servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 

The  Nea  CydopmAiaof  Ulustratice  Anecdote, 
Religiom  and  Moral,  Original  and  Sdecled. 
With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dokald 
Maclbod,  D.D.    Elliot  Stock. 
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The  yhe  Handbook  of  UlutlratioH.  With  Id- 
troduction  bj  Rev.  W.  Morlbt  Pcnshoh, 
LL.D.    Elliot  Stock. 

Those  two  Tolumes  ttre  good  epecimens  of 
the  popul&r  class  of  literature  which  their  titles 
indicate.  The  fb-st  contains  nearlj'  IBOO  illus- 
trative anecdotes,  or  short  stories,  selected  for 
purposes  of  religious  teaching.  The  anecdotes 
are  professodly  authentic,  they  ere  succinctlj 
told,  and  are  classified  as  to  subjects.  Young 
people  are  fond  of  stories,  and  in  preparing  for 
his  class  the  Sunday-school  teacher  cannot  do 
better  than  store  bis  mind  with  two  or  three  of 
the  excellent  stories  here  provided  for  him. 
All  people  indeed  like  parabolic  teaching,  and 
we  confess  a  weakness  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  collection  tike  this. 

The  second  of  the  two  volumes  is  a  collection 
of  illustrative  sud  pithy  ssyings,  with  brief  in- 
dications of  theirreligiouH  applications,  general- 
ly selected  from  standard  writers.  Nothing  is 
foreign  to  the  compiler's  purpose — proverbs, 
anecdotes,  Analogies,  apologues,  types,  allego- 
ries, expositions,  Ac.  Everything  that  can  give 
point  to  a  religious  lesson  ia  laid  under  conlri- 
Dution.  The  contents  are  classified  and  well 
indexed,  as  in  the  '  Book  of  Anecdotes.'  Not 
only  Sunday'School  teachers  but  preachers  of 
serraonsmight  improve  their  didactics  by  wise- 
ly UHDg  the  rich  materials  of  these  volumes. 

Xari'*  Memoir »  of  Je*u»  C/irUt.  A  Comment- 
ary on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  By 
Jambs    Mdrisoh,    D.D.     Hamilton,  Adams, 

Dr.  Horison  has  followed  up  his  laborious 
and  voluminous  Commentary  on  Matthew's 
Gospel  by  a  similar  volume  on  that  of  Mark. , 
It  is,  however,  an  independent  volume,  and 
carefully  avoids  the  assumption  that  its  reader 
possesses  the  former.  It  is  very  elaborate  and 
teamed,  the  result  of  enormous  readmg.  Its 
chief  use  to  the  theologian  will  be  as  a  diction- 
ary of  opinions— on  every  point  a  formidable 
catalogue  of  authorities  is  cited — and  yet  the 
author  moves  freely  and  strongly  beneath  his 
superincumbent  load  of  literature.  The  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  Introduction  is  that  on  the 
genetic  relations  of  the  Gospel.  Accepting  its 
traditional  relation  to   Peter,  Dr.   Uorison  re- 

i'ects  every  form  of  what  he  calls  the  'pendu- 
um  theory  '  of  Oriesbach,  and  maintains  that 
the  only  demonstrable  relations  of  Mark's  Gos- 
pel to  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  are  the  re- 
lations of  all  three  to  a  common  eorpti»  of  well- 
known  facts  and  teachings.  Sometimes  we 
think  Dr.  Morison  too  ingenious  and  elaborate ; 
for  example,  he  bestows  immense  labor  upon 
the  manifold  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  the 
eleventh  chapter,  'the  time  of  fies  is  not  yet,' 
and  takes  refuge  in  a  latent  spintual  meaning 
— All  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is  that  the 
flg-tree  puts  forth  its  fruit  before  its  leaves, 
and  that  the  presence  of  the  leaves  was  there- 
fore a  presumption  of  the  fruit.  We  may 
commend  the  volume,  thirty  or  forty  times  the 
bulk  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as  a  laborious  and 
learned  record  of  all  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  about  it,  as  a  strong  Ben«ble  exposition 


of  its  mMftiing,  and  as  imbued  with   a  devout 
spirit  and  an  earnest  practical  purpose, 

Byttematic   Theology.      By  Charles  IIodqb, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Univer- 


The  third  volume  of  this  very  important 
work  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
The  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  vast  subject, 
the  generally  excellent  arrangement  of  mate- 
rial, the  careful  consultation  and  presentation 
of  auihorities,  and  the  abundant  references  to 
the  literature  of  theology,  bid  fair  to  consti- 
tute this  work  one  of  the  standard  expositions 
of  the  faith  of  the  Cslvinistic  Reformed 
churches.  Dr.  Hodge  has  by  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  systematization  of  the 
Princeton  theology,  he  has  presented  with 
luminous  fairness  the  doctrinal  standards  and 
argumentative  positions  of  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  churches,  has  dealt  firmly  and  respect- 
fully with  Socinian,  Arminian,  Zwinglian, 
Lutheran,  and  Hegelian  hypotheses  ;  and  has 
not  failed  to  notice  the  most  recent  theories 
and  speculations  in  the  various  departments  of 
Christian  psychology,  ethics,  and  eschatolo^y. 
The  work  is  consequently  a  compendium,  not 
only  of  the  Bibliial  theology  of  each  subject, 
and  of  the  place  it  takes  in  the  Calvinistic 
theory,  but  of  historical  theology  brought 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  raise  discussions  on  almost  every  theme 
thus  passing  under  review,  but  we  should,  bv 
this  means,  fail  of  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  spirit, 
learning,  philosophic  breadth  and  profound 
insight,  which  characterize  this  attempt  to 
systematise  the  thoughts  and  speculations  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  on  matters  of  deepest 
interest  to  all  The  work  of  a  long  life  is 
crowded  into  these  pages  ;  hut  they  constitute 
not  only  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the 
theological  student,  but  one  not  without  con- 
siderable attraction  for  the  general  reader.  A 
work  almost  rivallmg  in  extent  the  angelical 
Doctor's  '  Summa  l^eologiaa,'  is  not  a  dry 
syllabus  of  propositions,  or  of  hri  communei, 
hut  a  vivid  and  readable  digest  of  fascinating 
discussions  and  fundamental  truths. 

7%«  Lii/ht  of  all  Agt».  By  the  Rev.  Gavdi 
Cablyle,  M.A.  Stnhan  and  Cg. 
Mr.  Carlyle  presents  to  ns  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  only  true  and  possible 
way— if,  that  is,  the  presentation  is  to  be  com- 
plete— viz.,  with  all  the  divine  and  spiritual 
surroundings  of  his  New  Testament  portrai- 
ture, and  in  all  His  avowed  moral  and  spiritual 
relationships  to  men.  Whatever  the  mythic 
or  philosophic  Christ  of  Strauss  and  Kenan — 
whatever  the  merely  human  Christ  of  the 
author  of  '  Ecce  Homol' — neither  is  tbe  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament  Of  this  Strauss  and 
Renan  present  only  gross  perversions,  and  the 
author  of  '  Ecce  Homo '  only  a  partial  aspect. 
Only  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  can 
either  be  the  true  Christ,  or  be  vindicated  lis  a 

" " requires  that 

luman  nature, 


Christ  at  all.     Strict  philosophy  ri 
all  tbe  moral  phenomena  of  hui 
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tciiich  tba  Christ  of  the  New  'Testament 
nRsumcs.  b«  recognised,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Cbrist  be  tested  by  tlis  spiritual  Qtness  nnd 
sufOclency  to  meet  tbese.  It  is  not  Christ  as 
the  consummate  Teacher  and  the  perfect  Han 
that  the  New  Testament  presents,  it  is  Christ 
as  ihc  Redeemer  of  man  from  sin.  As  auoh 
Mr.  Carljle  presents  him.  and  Reason  haR  its 
highest  province  in  determining  whether  such 
a  Christ  has  roallr  come,  and  wheUier  His 
character  and  woric  really  achieve  the  moral 
purpose  of  His  coming.  The  strictest  scientific 
methods  are  demanded  for  the  determination 
of  moral  and  spiritual,  as  of  intellectual  and 
physical  phenomena.  The  man  of  faith  is  not 
he  who  believes  spiritual  things  without  ade- 
quate evidence,  wliich  is  credulity  and  super- 
stition ;  but  he  who  believas^them  on  their 
own  proper  moral  evidence.  Mr.  Carlyle  sets 
forth  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
Life  of  the  Redeemed,  the  Moral  Teacher,  and 
the  Great  Physician  of  Men,  His  Relation  to 
all  Ages,  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  ilia 
Spiritual  Presence  in  His  Church,  and  the 
Relation  of  His  Religious  System  to  Politics 
and  Social  Ins'itutions.  Only  in  this  complete 
presentation  of  the  «pirilual  and  redeeming 
Christ,  can  the  New  Testament  portraiture  of 
Him  be  ever  understood.  Mr,  Carlyle's  little 
book  is  a  very  succinct,  able,  and  convincing 
exposition  of  this. 

The  Bittory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  uniler 
the  Old  Tntameat.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  E.  W.  Hekostbnbbbo,  late  Doc- 
tor and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin. 
Two  Vols.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
The  translation  of  this  posthumous  ivork  of 
Hengstenberg  is  enriched  by  an  extremely  inte- 
resting and  candid  sketch  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  work  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Pope.  We  are  presented  with  an  enumeration 
and  a  penetrating  osfimato  of  the  Biblical  and 
cxegetical  works  which  were  poured  forth  in 
such  abundance  by  this  great  scholar.  Dr. 
Pope  gives  a  lucid  account  of  Hengsten belt's 
editorial  relations  with  the  Kirehenzeitung, 
and  of  the  troubles  which  be  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  restless  resolve  to  testify  against 
every  species  of  heresy  and  vagueness  that  he 
Vielieved  to  be  undermining  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. Dr.  Pope's  general  estimate  of  Hcng- 
stenberg's  ipfluence  upon  his  age  and  the  rela- 
tive value  to  be  assigned  to  his  exegctjcal 
works  appears  to  us  to  bo  wise  and  fair,  and 
the  criticism  of  his  '  Commentary  on  St 
John's  Gospel '  to  be  very  just  The  theme, 
for  the  elucidation  of  which  he  prepared  in  his 
youth  and  which  he  pursued  with  undaunted 
energy  to  the  last,  was  the  'Revelation  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament,'  the  '  Christology,'  the 
'  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,'  on  '  Ecclc- 
siastes,'  and  on  '  Eiekial,'  the  '  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,*  the  work  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  Daniel  and  the  integrity  of  Zecha^ 
riah,  nearly  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Messrs.  Clark's  foreign  theol<^ca]  library,  are 
sufficient  vouchers  for  the  extraordinary  fit- 
ness of  such  a  man  to  write  a  '  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament' 


subject  Hengstenberg  divided  into  two 
periods,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  and  from 
s  to  Christ  I'he  latter  period  is  divided 
six  sections — (1)  Moses,  (2)  Joshua,  (3) 
the  Judges,  (4)  the  Kingdom  until  the  division, 
while  two  further  seciions  bring  tho  story 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tho 
whole  discussion  reflects  the  stormy  and  cri- 
tical time  in  which  the  history  was  written, 
and  tho  firm,  devout,  almost  passionate  reli- 
gioua  convictions  which  possessed  the  vener- 
able and  learned  author  to  the  close  of  his 
lite. 

Blending  LighU  ;  or,  The  HeUtioia  of  }fat-a- 
rnl  Stienee,  Arehirolofiy,  and  Ifietory  (o  the 
liible.  By  the  Rev.  William  Fraseb,  LL.D. 
James  Nlsbet  and  Co. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  expound  the  various 
principles  and  carefully  accumulated  fact.s  and 
conccs.aions  of  eminent  geologists  and  scien- 
tific writers  which  Dr.  Frascr  hns  advanced  in 
order  to  modiiy  the  haste  with  which  modem 
students  are  disposed  to  relinquiiffi  their  con- 
fidence in  the  archasology  and  chronology  of 
Holy  Scripture.  With  singular  ability  and 
fairness  ho  has  met  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  has  replied  to  the  hurried  genera- 
lizations of  Egyptologists.  There  is  a  line 
catholic  spirit  pervading  tho  volume,  and  there 
is  the  ring  of  true  scientific  caution.  The  tone 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  creative  days  is, 
however,  vacillating  and  extremely  undograatic. 
Like  Dr.  Gerard  Molloy,  the  author  sees  dif- 
ferent ways  out  of  the  difficulties  without 
relinquishing  cither  scientific  fact  or  Divine 
revelKtion.  Perhaps  he  does  not  speak  too 
positively  when  he  says,  '  If  there  is  one  lesson 
more  than  another  which  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  is  teaching  us,  it  is  that  of  caution, 
and  the  necessity  of  repressing  a  dogmatic 
tendency  ;  and  ir  there  ts  one  benefit  more 
than  another  which  the  history  of  this  discus- 
sion is  conferring,  it  is  that  of  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  the  liible." 

Apologetic  Lecturer  on  the  Moral    Truth*  of 
Chriatianity.     Delivered  in   Leipsic  in   tho 
Winter  of  1872.     By  Chh.  Ernst  LuTaaitDT. 
Translated    from  the  German    by  Sopbia 
Tatloil     Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
The  excellency  of  Dr.  Luthardt  an  a  popular 
expositor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is, 
the  combination  in  him  of   adequate  scholar- 
ship and  familiarity  with  modem  thought,  with 
popular  lucidity  and  rhetorical  power.     Hence 
his  lectures  have  been  quoted  as  outhoritiefi, 
even  by  men  bo  scholarly  as  Canon  Liddon. 
The    present    volume    deals    with    Christian 
morals,  a  subject  which  just  now  seems  to  be 
attracting  sftecial  attention  in  the  Christian 
controversy.    The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is 
to  establish  the  vital  connection  between  reli- 
gion and  morali  ty,  and  to  show  that  tho  religion 
of  Christ  inculcates  and  inspires  the  highest 
moralitjr  that  the  world  baa  seen.    Taking  as 
bis  basis  the  fundamental  moral  elements  of 
our  human  constitution,  especially  conscience, 
and  the  essential  freedom  of  the  human  will 
as  necessary  for  their  expression,  the  lecturer 
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demonstnktcR,  amid  the  various  methods  of 
iDoml  culture  thnt  the  world  has  had  pro- 
pounded to  it,  the  transcendent  onccllenco  of 
Chrlstisnitf.  both  in  iln  idea  and  its  vital  force. 
I'hus,  the  Root  Principle  of  (:hristiRn  Love, 
the  Uevotional  Life  of  the  Christian,  Christian 
Marriftge,  the  Christian  Home,  the  State  and 
Christianity,  Culture  and  Christianity,  Huma- 
nity' and  Christianity,  are  surveyed  with  great 
breadth,  completeness,  and  force  of  both  argu- 
ment and  illustration.  It  is,  we  think,  the 
most  vigorous  and  valuable  volume  of  the 


Liturgical  Purity  our  Riglilfal  laherilanet. 
Bv  JoBN  CowLBV  PisiiEK,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Uiddle  Temple.  Third  edition.  Part  I., 
The  Daptisraal  Services.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr,  Fisher's  book  was 
published  in  18ST.  the  second  in  1600  ;  the 
third  edition,  now  before  us,  is  so  much  en- 
larged, that  the  flrst  part,  devoted  to  the  Bap- 
tismal services,  fills  a  bulk  as  large  as  the  ori- 
ginal treatise.  Mr.  Fisher  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  in  the  direction  of  Gvangelicalism. 
He  would  have  it  thoroughly  purged  of  its 
Sacrnmentarian  elementii.  This,  bethinks,  is 
the  'rightful  inheritanae '  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  as  being  '  more  thoroughly  accordant 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.' He  would  especially  '  undo  the  Laudian 
alterations  surreptitiously  made  by  the  re- 
actionary party  in  the  year  1862,  and  re-esta- 
blish it  once  more  upon  its  earliest  and  most 
comprehensive  basis.' 

Mr,  Fisher  must  remember,  howover,  that 
the  later  modifications  are,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  as  authoritative  as  the  earlier  forms. 
We,  as  outsiders,  do  not  presume  to  judge  the 
li^l  ques^on,  especially  since  the  Bennett 
judgment,  although  our  doctrinal  sympathies 
are  with  Mr.  Fisher.  'Hhe  question  is  one  that 
necessarily  must  mainly  concern  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Whether  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng- 
land will  ever  use  Liturgies  or  not,  it  is  certain 
they  will  never  use  the  Sacramentarian  Ser- 
vices of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mean- 
while, all  who  wish  to  see  the  historical  ques- 
tion carefully  sifted,  and  the  religious  question 
forcibly  argued,  had  better  procure  Mr.  Fisher's 
able  and  sdiolarly  book. 

Tie  Church  in  tkt  Home,    h  Series  of  Lessons 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     By  William 
Abnot,    Minister    of    the   Free   Church    in 
Edinburgh.    James  NIsbet  and  Co. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Amot's  book  is  justified  by 
the  use  for  which  ho. intends  it     llis  '  exposi- 
tions have  been  prepared  partly,  at  least,  with 
a  view  to  their  use  in  families  on  Uie  evening 
of  the  Lord's  day.'    They  are  very  brief  ser- 
mons, not  aiming  at  completeness  of  treatment, 
either  of  text  or  of  the  representative  verse 
selected  from  it,  but  presenting  two  or  Uiree 
salient  points  for  practical  instruction  and  edi- 
fication.    They  are  vigorous  in  thought,  fer- 
tile in  suggestion,  often  happy  in  illustration, 
and  pungent  in   application.      As  a  whole. 
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however,  thtf  volume  is  not  equal  to  the 
author's  '  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on 
Earth.' 

The  Truth  in  ita  otcn  Light ;  or,  ChrlHianily 
thmcnfrom  ittelf  to  1)6  n  Divine  Retchition 
to  3fan.  In  Five  Parts.  By  Rev.  Jouh 
Cooper.  Melbourne :  George  Robertson. 
This  volume  is  a  worthy  specimen  of  the 
talent,  energy,  and  thoughtful  culture  of  our 
colonial  ministers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
convey  in  short  compass  the  burden  of  an 
argument  prolonged  through  600  pages.  The 
object  of  the  first  part  is  to  show  that  the 
position  taken  by  Christ  at  His  particular 
epoch  of  the  world's  history,  and  Ibe  confi- 
dence with  which  He  assumed  it  are  proofs  of 
His  supernatural  mission.  Then  Mr.  Cooper 
shows  tiiat  the  spirit,  principle,  and  example 
of  Jesus  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  true 
well-being  of  man,  and  thus  furnish  proof  of 
His  incarnate  personality.  The  author  shows 
with  some  force  that  Jesus  *  either  did  live  a 
life  of  unsullied  perfection,  or  His  illiterate 
disciples  have  surpassed  all  the  genius  of  earth 
in  their  description  of  an  original  and  perfect 
character.'  The  most  original  argument  in 
the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  principle 
that  self-sacrifice  is  the  only  power  that 
can  stay  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  -  that 
the  revelation  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Divine  is  impossible  to  devils,  men,  or  angels. 
Since  the  Gospel  discloses  Ihis  fact,  it  must 
therefore  be  of  Qod  and  can  be  from  no  other 
source.  Then,  finally,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  tbe  history  of  the  victory  of  un- 
worldly truth,  the  revelation  of  the  aim  of  one 
personally  conscious  in  Himself  of  the  Infi- 
nite, Eternal,  and  Divine,  and  therefore  a  prCMif 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  work  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  There  is  considerable  subtlety  in  the 
prioress  of  the  argument,  and,  as  may  be 
judged  from  this  brief  outline,  some  tempta- 
tion to  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same 
thought.  There  is,  moreover,  a  vein  of  expos- 
tulation and  homiletic  appeal,  which  gives 
the  entire  production  more  the  character  of  a 
popular  address,  than  that  of  a  logical  combat 
with  eager,  unscrupulous  antagonists.  To 
make  the  argument  irrefragable,  it  would  have 
been  well  to  have  compared  more  carefully 
the  self-sacrifice  and  moral  zeal  of  Christ  with 
that  of  '  other  Masters '  of  luankind.  We 
accept  the  work  as  a  valuable  and  original 
addition  to  the  internal  evidences  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

77(«  OratioTit  of  Demo»thene*  and  j^iekintt 
on  tlt«  Crown.  With  Introductory  Noles 
and  Essays  by  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A,,  and  by 
W.  H.  Smcoi,  M.A.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press  Series. 

A  free  translation  'of  these  rival  speeches, 
Suorum  doqutntimnuyrwn  nairiliitimtu  ora- 
lionet  inttr  tt  eontrariiu,  as  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  Attic  oratory,  was  made  by  Cicero. 
This  translation,  which  has  not  been  preserved, 
yet  indicates  that  they  ought  to  be  studied  to- 
gether. These  orations,  if  only  from  their 
acknowledged  difficulties,  have  from  that  time 
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until  noir  bftd  atlTBct ions  for  editors  and  rcadcni, 
while  the  actuftl  mtttvr  amply  reptiyB  theneces- 
Bary  trouble  to  diEcovcr  the  meaning.  It  is 
Gcarcelj  possible  to  ofer-estimate  their  value 
and  importance,  once  granted  that  Greek  ora- 
tory, law,  and  politics  are  important  tousatall. 
They  were  the  highest  and  most-  successful 
efforts  of  the  two  greatest  orators  of  antiquity  ; 
and  we  have  the  two  orations  to  compare  in 
their  best  and  most  finished  state,  not  as  they 
were  actually  delivered,  but  as  they  were 
touched  up  and  corrected  by  thrfr  respective 
authors  with  a  view  to  publication.  Tliey  em- 
body, therefore,  not  simply  the  ioflJest  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  art,  but  the  highest  rellectjve  and 
logical  powers.  The  trial  at  which  they  were 
delivered  constituted  the  greatest  political  duel 
Greece  had  ever  witnessed,  and  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  tlieso  speeches  throw  tight,  as 
nothing  else  does,  on  the  state  and  motives  of 
parlies  in  those  stormy,  eventful  latter  dajs  of 
Athenian  glory.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find 
an  edition  like  the  present,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  these  orations  in  the 
breadth  and  complexity  of  their  importance.  In 
OUT  opinion  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  most 
d  stinctive,  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  the 
introductory  matter,  which  extends  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pages.  Here,  besides  a 
careful  summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
rival  orators'  lives,  and  a  searching  estimate  of 
the  motives  and  influences  that  regulated  their 
conduct,  we  have  two  admirable  chapters — one 
'On  the  Practical  Politics  of  the  Age  of  Demos- 
thenes,' and  the  other,  '  On  the  Documents 
quoted  in  the  "Oration  on  the  Crown."'  •  Mr. 
Simcoi  places  the  moral  character  of  Demosthe- 
nes considerably  lower  and  that  of  Philip  de^ 
ddedly  higher  thaq  the  ori)inary  estimate, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  more  correct,  Is  at  all 
events  more  in  harmony  with  the  '  Zeitgeist.' 
These  essays,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  prized 
not  simply  by  classical  specialists,  but  by  all 
who  take  a  wide  interest  in  the  history  and 
politics  of  that  exciting  period. 

The  indispensable  assistance  which  the  reader 
of  these  authors  requires  has  been  hitherto 
sougbt  in  the  excellent  editions  of  Bromi,  Dis- 
sen,  Westermann,  Whiston,  and  lleslop.  The 
book  Ijefore  us  will  for  the  future  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  ripe  scholar's  apparatus, 
and  be  found  Buffldent  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ordinary  student.  Considered  as  an  edition  of 
a  classic,  we  regard  that  of  Whiston  decidedly 
the  best ;  but  as  an  attempt  to  place  tlie  men 
and  circumstances  of  that  age  before  the  mind 
of  tlie  modem  reader,  this  edition  has  decided- 
ly tlie  advantage.  The  notes,  regarded  from  a 
Kchootboy  point  of  view,  will  not  be  considered 
sufficiently  copious,  but  the  idiomatic  transla- 
tions of  the  difficult  words  and  phrases  'S'hich 
abound  in  theae  speeches  are  exceedingly  help- 
ful. The  temper  of  the  young  will  not  be 
ruffled  by  numerous  references  to  Jelfs  and 
Madvig's  grammars,  or  to  untranslated  parallel 
passages  whtdi  are  seldom  consulted.  The 
editors  have  carefully  avoided  crowding  their 
pages  with  references,  from  the  conviction  that 
they  would  be  found  an  encumbrance  to  thoB« 
who  simply  want  to  make  out  their  author  with 
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as  little  trouble  as  possible,  and  an  interruption 
and  impertinence  to  the  critical  and  indepen- 
dent student  The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly- 
enhanced  by  the  excellent  indices  with  which  it 
is  provided. 

The  DiaUrt  of  Cumberland :  With  a  Chapi«r 
on  iu  Place-namet.  By  Robert  Febgcson. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

This  work,  so  far  as  the  lexical  aspects  at  an 
important  dialect  of  English  are  concerned,  can 
scarcely  be  improved   upon.      It  might   have 
been  well  to  have  indicated  by  some  abbrevia- 
tion when  the  words  occur  which  are  common 
to  other  northern  counties  wiUi  Cumberland. 
The  cbapter  on  place-names   is  curious.     The 
Oreek   etymology  for   kirb  is   relinquished  in 
favor  of  hirraeJc,  a  druidical  circle ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an   idea   of   the  value  of  Uie 
work  without  copious  extracts  from  ihe  voca- 
bulary, which  will  bo   of  groat  service  in   the 
comparative  philology  of  iKe  English  language. 
TOT   -AnOT  A0ANA210T   RATA   APEIAHQN 
AOrOI.     The    Orations    of   St.    Athanasius 
against  the  Arians,  according  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Text,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by 
William  Bbigiit,  D.D,,  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical   History.      Oxford :  Clarendon 

This  account  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  is 
written  wilhextremecare,  and  displays  on  every 
page  great  erudition.  The  author  reverts  to  th« 
original  sources  of  information  for  every  fact 
that  is  mentioned,  almost  for  every  epithet 
used ;  and,  at  all  events,  for  every  opinion  that 
is  expressed.  The  sympathy  of  the  author  is 
abundantly  and  lightly  yielded  to  tiie  wonder- 
ful man  whose  brave,  loyal,  saintiy  soul  shines 
out  in  that  most  chequered  and  romantic  life  of 
bis.  Incomparably  the  noblest  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  his  lire  is  almost  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and.  involves  to  some  con- 
siderable  extent  the  his toi?  of  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires  during  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done, 
from  the  panegyric  of  Gregory  of  Naziahzus  to 
the  eulogy  of  llooker,  by  the  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  by  Mohler,  by  the  involun- 
tary homage  of  Gibbon,  by  the  works  of  Bishop 
Kaye  and  Dr.  J.  II.  Newman,  and  the  space 
devoted  to  the  character  and  work  of  Athana- 
sius by  all  church  historians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury— students  will  find  this  succinct  rAume  of 
the  facts  valuable  and  suggestive. 

The  text  of  the  *  Orations  against  the 
Arians '  is  admirably  printed  and  furnished 
with  head-lines  in  English.  The  volume  would 
have  been  increased  in  value  if  it  had  contained 
an  analysis  of  the  argument  of  each  of  these 
famous  discourses. 


Tha  OharaeUr  of  St.  Paul.  Being  the 
Cambridge  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862.  By 
John  S.  Howson.D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Third 
Edition.  (Strahan  and  Co.)  It  is  enough  to 
record  the  appearance  of  this  popular  edition 
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of  Dcon  Howaon's  Admirable  ftortraiture  of 
Paul  the  Aposlle.  The  personal  characterlsticH 
of  the  great  Chrisltan  doctor  are  pourtrayed 
with  a  rare  degree  of  insight  and  power,  and  the 
nun  is  a  Targe  part  of  his  distinctive  teaching. 
—The  Clati  and  the  Desk.  A  Manual  lor 
Sunday  •  school  Teacliera,  Old  Testament 
Series.  Job  to  Jlakchi.  By  Charles  Stokes 
Cakby.  (James  Sangster  and  Co.)  Wo  have 
heartily  commended  the  previous  Tolumes  of 
this  very  admirable  manual  for  Sunday-school 
teachers.  A  vast  deal  of  compressed  informa- 
tion and  succinct  expo.sition  is  contained  in  it. 
It  is  almost  a  sufGcient  handbook  for  the  school, 
lis  well  as  a  repertory  of  telling  nnecdotes  and  il- 
lustrations.—J»*  School  and  Childrtn't  Biblfi. 
Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  (he  Eev. 
William  Rooers,  M.A.,  Prebendary  j^  St 
Paul's,  etc.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  CgC)  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  admirable  wgjU^f  Jfessrs. 
Cassell,  produced  some  two  yjaife  ago,  should 
have  imitators.  No  work  opseleclcd  portions 
of  Scripture  will  satisfy  evp^body,  either  by  al! 

be  no  doubt  that  muidij  is  gained  for  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  fannlHfi,  by  the  omission  of  genea- 
logical and  ritufl^natter,  as  well  as  of  portions 
ofthehistoryAhichare  incongruous  with  the 
refinements  off  our  day.  Mr.  Rogers  says  (hat 
the  present  Work  may  be  regarded  as  a  '  New 
Lcctionary.'i  The  Authorised  Version  is  fol- 
lotted,  excebt  in  ihe  Psalms.  Mr,  Rogers  has 
preferred  tjfe  far  less  accurate  Prayer  Book  ver- 
ity, wo  suppose,  because  it  is  such, 
e  Psalms  and  the  Three  Gospels  are 
arranged /according  to  tlieir  subjects,  and  the 
Pmpheti  according  to  their  chronoli^.  The 
editor's  Aim  has  been  '  to  exhibit  williout  theo- 
logical Uias  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of 
the  0^  and  New  Testament.'  AVo  are  dis- 
posed fto  welcome  his  work,  first  as  breaking 
throudi  the  superstitious  ignorance  which  re- 
versesjihe  very  accidents  of  Scripture,  and  next 
-"  lenlling  to  a  more  intelligent  apprcliension 
contents  of  the  Divine  book. — /.  Come 
'eicome  to  Jetut  Ckritt.  II.  The  Great- 
hf  the  Sottf,  the  Water  of  Life.  III.  The 
W  and  the  Publican.  IV.  The  Strait 
Ckritt  n  Compute  Saviour.  V.  Oraee 
■.unJiag  to  the  Ch^f  of  Sinner*.  VI.  Ju»- 
.  ation  by  an  Imputed  li'igkteoufneta.  The 
Jtrlimlem  Sinner  Saved,  (Blacklo  and  Son.s,) 
A  (series  of  little  books  intended  to  comprise 
principal  of  Bunyan's  practical  works. 
.hing  can  be  more  stimulating  to  religious 
than  these  passionate  apprals  of 
of  nonconformity. —  The  Noachie 
\litge :  Its  Probable  Phytteal  Effect*,  and 
•etent  Scidence*.  By  the  Rev,  S.  Lucas, 
FJG.S.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Lucas 
ntends  that  a  cataclysm,  such  as  is  described 
(ioiiesis,  would  produce  physical  effects  such 
geologists  of  various  schools  scientifically  re- 
cord. He  contends  that  not  only  could  not  such 
a  miraculous  and  stupendous  catastrophe  occur 
without  leaving  permanent  effects,  but  that  tiie 
phenomena  which  geologists  have  to  account 
for  are  precisely  such  as  it  would  leave,  and  as 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  Mr.  Lucas 
writes  intelligently  and  modestly.  As  he  justly 
vols  LIX.  B — U 
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observes,  the  problem  is  a  complicated  and  difB- 
cult  one.  He  has  contributed  to  its  solution 
the  well-informed  views  of  a  reverent  believer  in' 
the  Bible.— 77i«  Virffin  Mnry  and  the  Tra- 
ditiont  of  Painters.  Ily  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Clat, 
M.A.  (J.  T.  Hayes.)  Mr.  Clay  has  written  a 
history  of  the  picture-doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Few  will  question  the  uses  of  sacred  art 
which  in  his  preface  be  formally  vindicates,  and 
although  his  special  theme  takes  him  on  to 
ground  that  for  Romanists  and  High  Church- 
men-is  a  kind  of  enchanted  ground,  be  has  ex- 
amined facts  and  formed  judgments  with  great 
fairness  and  moderation.  He  maintains  that  no 
-festival,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Virgin  was 
especially  mentioned,  was  instituted  before  the 
end  of  the  filth  century ;  that,  in  the  early 
period  of  Christian  art,  no  distinction  was  made 
between  her  and  other  saints ;  that  the  Virgin 
as  an  Orante  was  later  than  the  martyrs  and 
saints  in  her  appearance  in  sacred  art;  that  the 
nilonition  of  the  Magi  was  not  an  early  subject 
of  Roman  art,  nor  was  it  represented  for  the 
sake  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  the  Vfrgin  in 
early  art  has  no  aureola,  especially  in  the  Mag- 
giore  picture  of  the  Annunciation  ;  that  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  doctrine  that  she  may  be 
worshipped  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  she 
wields  authority  in  the  name  of  her  Son ;  that 
no  Virgin  worship  was  taught  by  the  council  of 
Ephcaus.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  candid  little 
work,  worthy  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  Christian 
art. —  The  7'aberaacle  and  it*  Prteeta  and  Ser- 
tiee*  ;  Detcribed  and  Contidered  in  Relation  to 
Chritt  and  the  Church.  With  Diorama, 
Views,  and  Woodcuts.  By  William  Bbowk. 
Second  Edition.  (Edinburgh  t  William  Ulipbant 
and  Co.)  We  omitted  to  notice  the  first  edition 
of  Mr.  Brown's  careful,  sensible,  and  very  com- 
plete work.  He  describes  minutely,  in  the 
light  of  modern  research,  every  constituent,  ap- 
pointment, and  service  of  the  Jewish  Taber- 
nacle, and  points  out  with  much  discrimination 
and  sobriety  such  typical  relations  ofit  to  Christ 
and  His  Church  as  seem  to  have  been  intended. 
It  is  the  completeet  and  wisest  handbook  to  Ihe 
Tabernacle  and  its  Leviticus  that  we  know. — 
The  Biblical  Muuum  ;  a  Collection  of  Note*, 
Erplanntory,  Uomiletie,  and  lUuttrative,  on 
the  Holy  Seriptaret.  Especially  designed  for 
the  u.ie  of  Ministers,  Bible  Students,  and  Sun- 
day-school Teachers.  By  Jakes  Comper  Gray. 
Vol.  III.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Romans. 
Vol.  IV.  Epistles,  from  1  Corinthians  to  Phile- 
mon, (Elliot  Stock.)  Mr.  Gray  has  completed 
two  more  volumes  of  a  very  useful  little  manual, 
which  combines  in  a  scholarly  and  admirable 
way  a  succinct  exegetical  commentary,  and  ho- 
miletical  suggestions  and  references,  with  illus- 
trative anecdotes  and  selections,  .  Brief  prolego- 
mena supply  all  needful  collateral  information 
concerning  eoch  book.  It  is  admirably  ailopt- 
ed  for  its  avowed  purposes.  —  Chriitianity 
Irretpectire  of  Churehei:  Thirteen  Letter* 
to  an  Italian  Nobleman  on  the  CliriiCiait 
Keligion,  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  This 
is  substantially  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Dunn's 
'  Churches,  a  History  and  an  ArgumenL' 
It  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish 
and  French,  and  now  returns  to  its  original 
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English,  »s  tlie  editor  imngines  that  ttie  let- 
ter?, from  tlieir  niiti- Romanist  character  tnd 
their  omission  of  many  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Dunn,  may  interest  a  class  of 
persons  who  are  much  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Protestantism.  We  think  the  editor  is 
not  mistaken  as  to  his  estimate  of  die  probable 
usefulnesB  of  these  lettlers.  The  fact  that  they 
were  addressed  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  will  gire  them  an 
ailditional  element  of  interest. — Am»#  Present 
DifficvUia  in  Theohgjf:  being  LeeLuret  to 
Tiiuitg  Men,  delicered  in  the  Englith  Pi^ub'jte- 
riaa  College,  Lmuloii.  With  a  Preface  b>  Os- 
wald Dtees,  M.A,  (Hoddcr  and  StouehtWiV 
These  lectures  must  hove  been  been  helpful 
and  stimulating  to  the  young  men  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  them.  And  now  that  they 
are  given  to  the  public  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
widely  useful  They  cannot  be  pronounced 
original  in  thought,  or  novel  in  their  node  of 
treating  the  various  subjects,  still  they  are 
sound  and  healthy  expositions  of  questions  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Dykes  with 
great  discrimination  and  candour;  be  resolves 
the  whole  into  a  question  of  evidence ;  Dr. 
Lorimcr  exposes  with  much  vigour  the  arro- 
gance and  dogmatism  of  scientific  men,  who 
attempt,  on  inductive  grounds,  to  deny  the 
reality  of  miracles ;  Mr.  Gibb  expounds  with  a 
good  deal  of  force  and  eamestncRs  the  questions 
of  unbelief,  doubt,  and  faith ;  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
examines  the  moral  and  expiatory  theories  of 
the  atonement,  and  upholds  the  latter  as  most 
in  harmony  with  the  statemenLs  of  Scripture. 
and  as  alone  meeting  the  exigencies  of  humani- 
ty. We  commend  the  little  volume  to  the 
notice  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  young  men. 
It  will  aid  them  in  their  inquiries,  and  may 
solve  some  of  their  AoahU.—The  Cliildkooil  of 
the  World:  A  Simjde  Acco'into/ Mart  in  Early 
Times.  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.  (Mac- 
milLtn  and  Co.)  This  is  a  charming  little  book. 
Nothing  better  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  or  of  many  grown  people  to  tell  them 
the  wonderful  story  of  man's  progress  in  the 
arl4<  of  civilization,  and  in  the  solution  of  ques- 
t'ons  connected  with  his  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  Without  technicalities,  or  anything  to 
stumble  or  perplex  the  youthful  and  inquiring 
mind,  and  in  a  style  of  beautiful  simplicity  it 
conducts  us  through  the  dimness  and  mystery 
of  the  remote  past,  and  throws  mora  light  on 
the  great  problems  of  humanity  than  many 
works  of  a  more  pretentious  and  elaborate 
character.  A  judicious  use  of  this  little  book 
by  parents  and  teachers  would  be  attended 
with  immense  benefiL— r^«  Christian  Life:. 
An  Expoiition  of  Banyan' t  Pilgriait  Prograe. 
By  the  Rev.  Jahks  Black,  D,D.  (James  Nis- 
bet  and  Co.)  Marvellous  are  tiie  changes  which 
are  wrought  by  a  few  years  I  Bunyan.  the 
despised  and  persecuted  prisoner  of  Bedford 
ioil,  has  become  the  admired  of  all  classes. 
Ilia  dream,  or  'Pilgrim'  is  translated  into  many 
languages  and  read  by  all  men.  the  cultured 
not  less  than  the  simple  and  unlettered',  and 
not  only  read,  but  illustrated  and  expounded 
by  the  artist  and  the  commentator.     Although 
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we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  deep-lying 
mystery,  or  hidden  meaning  in  the  '  Pilgrim," 
its  flight  of  fancy,  ita  imagery,  and  its  varied 
character  furnish  ample  material  for  iltustra- 
Ijon  and  general  instruction  respecting  the 
Christian  life.  Of  those  Dr.  Black  has  made 
ample  use ;  and  with  remarkable  force  and 
discrimination  has  drawn  from  them  a  variety 
of  salutary  and  stimulating  lessons.  Perhaps 
gome  readers  may  deem  his  '  Exposition '  too 
extended  and  elaborate,  as  the  volume,  now 
before  us  of  nearly  500  pa^es,  embraces  onFy  a 
pwt  of  the  '  Pilgnm,'  but  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  instruction  communicated,  and  the 
force  and  occnsionat  eloquence  of  the  style  in 
tjiich  it  is  expressed,  will  gratify  and  compen- 
sate those  who  give  to  the  book  an  attentive 
peruML  We  trust  Dr.  Black  will  be  induced 
speedily'*  issue  his  second  volume. 


Fi-om  the  Birth  t->  the  MJ)t^  ^'^Znd  'o 
Ninety-teven  Hour*  Tirenty  -^''V[i,,Jtration': 
Trip  lioufid  It.  With  Numerous  1"  *I?  r„  , 
i>_    I  II  ,t.  I  Iw  ana    *-o.) 

By  Jules  Viiinb.     (baropson  Ldfc,.  „f  v,.rtA 
The  Pur  CoHntry,  or  Seventy  DegrB^  ■'    -      -• 
Latitude.      Translated   from    the 
Jules  Vbkne.  with  One  Hundred  Illi 
(Surapson  Low  and  Co.) 
scientific  possibilities  in 

natural  and  charming,  that 

d  women  arc  fascinated  by  his 
The  whole,  too,  is  conceived  in  a  mind 
not  only  with  what  science  has  already 
ered,  but  with  its  tendencies  and  dreai 
that  the  scientific  passes  into  the  impossj 
the  most  artful  way.     Waggishly  onougl 
his  extravaganzas  have  generally  on  Am' 
matrix.    They  are  as  wild  as  Munchausci] 
as   natural   as    Robinson    Crusoe.     Afte: 
American  War,  a  Yankee  Uun  Club 
in  propelling  a  gigantic  projectile  w 
force  that  it  goes  to  thi 
but   for   its   eoi 
which   deflects   it,   and  it  makes  an  elliptl 
id  the  moon.     Again  coming  witi 
the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction  it  falls  ii 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  five  miles  deep,  and  floal 

ship,  until  rescue  comes.  The 
tion  and  history  of  the  gigantic  gun  are 
scribed  with  inimitable  naturalness,  and  all 
scientiflc  problems  suggested  by  such  atrip, 
admirably  touched. — The  Ftir  Country  is  i 
quite  so  daring  in  its  glorious  extravagnncl 
It  describes  an  exploring  party  sent  out  by  thl 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  including  '  ""  *" 

Englishmen,  to  seek  furs  in  seven  , 
latitude.  Thev  settle  upon  what  they  imagine 
to  be  the  northern  edge  of  the  Continent  It 
iroves  to  be  an  island,  the  icy  portion  of  which 
breaks  loose  with  the  explorers,  and  carries 
them  through  Behring's  Straits  into  the  Paoi8f 
Ocean.  It  touches  land  when  almost  moltea 
away.     Around  this  romance  M.  Venie  >** 
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p»there<!  nil  kinds  of  Arclic  lore  and  adventure. 
He  tells  the  most  astounding  incidents  witli 
imperturbable  seriousness,  and  manages  his 
incidents  so  admirablj,  that  almost  the  nhole 
hislory  of  Polar  enterprise  is  worked  into  his 
story.  Every  odicr  page  is  an  illustration. 
The  books  are  both  of  them  superb  in  thvir 
exciting  cleverness  and  charm.  Among  the 
boys'  books  of  the  year  they  are  so  far  first 
that  the  rest  are  nowhere.  Concerning  some 
of  the  latter,  however,  wft  have  a  hoarly  word 
of  commendation  to  give.  Mr.  Knatcubull- 
Hitgessen's  Quur  Folk  (Macmillan)  is  his 
annual  contribulion  of  a  fairy  budget,  and  is 
genuine  in  its  fairy-land  quality,  and  full  of 
cleverness,  freshness,  and  interest.  'There  is 
a  warlock,  a  witch,  ■  society  of  pig<faced  ladies, 
a  quantity  of  elves,  and  several  other  things 
and  persons  which  any  unprejudiced  individual 
will  at  once  allow  to  be  queer  enough  to  justify 
the  nnme  I  have  chosen.'  The  warlock  is  a 
good  as  anything  that  Mr.  KnalchbullHugef 
Ben  has  done.  He  is  the  best  of  fairy-tale 
writers.  How  Mr.  Gladstone  must  envy  the 
fun  of  his  grotesque  imagination  1 — Out  and 
JU  Aho'it:  Fublet  for  Old  and  Toimg.  By 
H.  A.  Pace.  (W.  Isbistcr  and  Co.)  Mr, 
Page  hns  shown  that  he  can  do  literary  work 
Of  a.  more  dignified  character,  but  he  has  done 
nothing  that  indicates  greater  ability  than  this. 
j'Gsop  is  almost  as  great  as  Arislotle ;  for  fables 
of  the  true  kind  are  a  combination  of  philoso- 
phy and  fancy,  wisdom  and  artistic  form, 
which  few  can  successfully  achieve.  We  can 
give  Mr.  Page  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that 
he  writes  genuine  fables,  which  will  be  read 
by  young  and  old — by  the  former  for  their 
story,  by  the  latter  for  their  good  sense.  Let 
oorreadcrs  turn  to 'The  Spider  on  Trial'  (rather 
too  long,  however,  for  a  fable,  as  are  several 
others),  in  whiclf  amateur  science  is  admirably 
quizzed ; '  The  Rose  and  the  Elm  Tree,'  pointing 
the  moral  of  place  and  drcumstiincc,  even  for 
the  choicest  endowments ;  'The  Bevolution  in 
Toy-land,'  which  \i  a  clever  satire  on  ignorant 
democmts.  '  Tlie  Slran-re  Trio,'  again,  is 
a  chaniiiiig  apologue.  The  writer  has  care- 
fully sludii-d  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  animal 
creation.  The  charm  of  the  book  is  the  clever- 
ness of  its  stories  and  the  truth  of  ils  symbols. 
It  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  table  tore,  per- 
haps the  best  of  this  generalion.  The  illustra- 
tions are  specially  good.  It  is  in  every  way 
most  admirable.— rAe  Pet.  (TsbisUr  and  Co.) 
The  Bev.  11.  B.  Haweis  boa  written  a  story  of 
great  merit  for  children.  Ho  tells  of  holidays, 
sea-side  escapades,  and  chemical  experiments. 
with  boy-like  gusto,  and  does  not  forget  to 
ihrow  in,  as  he  proceeds,  his  salt  of  humour, 
which  renders  the  powerful  pnthos  of  the  close 
all  the  more  effective.  But  wo  wish — we  do 
wish — he  could  but  have  spared  'Pet'  The 
di'nwings,  especially  some  of  the  little  thumb- 
nail ones,  are  excellent. — Fabla  and  Fancies, 
by  Uiss  ItEATA  Frances  {[sbister  and  Co.),  :s  a 
seiies  of  light,  fresh,  fanciful  tales,  gracefully 
conceived  and  well-written,  and  charmingly  il- 
lustrated by  Mr.  J.  B.  Zwecker. — Bal/  U<mri 
ibUK  the  Early  Explorer*.  Ity  Thomas  Fbost. 
(Cassoll's.)    A  series  of  chapters  consisting  ofl 
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careful  compilations  from  earlv  travelled,  such 
as  Marco  Polo,  Mandoville,  Columbus,  Vasco  da 
Uuma,  &c,  and  illustrated  by  maps  and  charts 
fi'oni  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by 
engravings  made  for  early  editions,  forming  n 
kind  of  chronological  chain  of  discovery  and  ad- 
venture in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  whole 
corresponding  to  the  editor's  description  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville's  travels  that  it  reads  *  like  n 
chapter  of  Herodotus  pieced  with  fragments  of 
(he  "  Thousand  and  one  Nights,"  '  which  means 
that  tho  more  credible  narratives  are  not  with- 
out their  admixture  of  '  travellers'  tales.'  The 
book  resembles  former  compilations,  known  ia 
our  childhood  as  '  Wonders  of  the  World.'  It 
owes  no  little  indeed  to  its  predecessors,  espe- 
cially to  the  old  French  'Livre  des  Merveilles,' 
only  it  is  more  artistic  in  arrangement,  and 
richer  in  .illustrations.  The  latter,  however, 
are  some  of  them  misplaced,  and  the  spelling  of 
proper  names  is  a  little  wild.  The  book  is  as 
roninntic  as  a  fairy-tale. — Harry'i  Jiig  Boott ; 
a  Fairy  Tale  fur  '  SmatU  Folke.'  By  S.  B. 
Gav.  With  Illustrations  by  the  author. 
(Sauiuel  I'insley.)  Ilaixy  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  the  far-famed  seven -leagued  boots, 
which  carry  him  wherever  ho  wishes  to  go,  not 
only  over  mountains,  but  through  seas.  Ue 
meels  with  marvellous  things.  For  instance, 
he  finds  a  deepsca  town  lighted  by  a  EunRsh  \ 
the  people  mistake  the  dredge  of  the  Challenge 
for  a  waggonette,  into  which,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  Ihey  venture  to  get.  He  bos  other 
marvellous  experiences  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
not  unlike  those  which  Jules  Verne  described 
in  his  wonderful  book  of  last  year.  More  satire 
probably  is  meant  than  is  achieved,  but  the 
manifold  adventures  of  Harry  are^  full  of  fun, 
crowned  by  his  waking  up  in  bed'to  hear  his 
mother  snv,  '  Now,  dear,  I  think  we  had  bettor 
taie  it.'— 'The  Old  Fairy  Talti.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  J*hi»  Mason.  (Cassell's.)  Mr.  Ma- 
son has  collected  twenty  of  tho  best  of  the  old 
Fairy  Tales  :  'Puss  in  Boots,'  'The  Sleeping 
Beauty,'  'Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  *c.  The 
merit  is,  first  in  bringing  together  these  delect- 
able old  classics  of  the  nursery,  and  next  in  pre- 
senting them  in  an  unmodemized,  uncorrupted 
ion,  and  then  in  accompanying  them  with 
e  very  exquisite  illustrations.  These  old 
favourites  are  alwnys  new  and  welcome. — (iold- 
Dayt :  a  Tale  of  OirW  School  Life  in  Ger- 
many. By  Jeanie  Hering.  (Cassell's.)  This 
':s  a  quaint  and  picturesque  picture  of  Ger- 
nan  school  life.  It  is  in  tone  and  purpose, 
la  well  as  in  incident  and  description,  deseiv- 
ng  of  commendation.  The  description  of  the 
Christmas  Tree  is  perfect ;  pcrhapsa  little  more 
emphasis  might  have  been  put  upon  the  repro- 
bation of  evil  passions,  but  the  romance  and 
piquancy  of  the  whole  are  delightful. —  Trolly'* 
Weiding  Tour  and  Story  Booh.  By  EIlizabetu 
Stuabt.  PnBLFS.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co,) 
There  is  an  undesiriihle  precocity  In  the  franie- 
wurk  of  this  story.  Some  children  play  at 
being  married,  and  at  getting  divorced,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  a  duel  upon  the  lop  of  a  wall, 
which  Trotty  gets  hurt  He  amuses  him- 
self with  a  printing-press,  and  prints  a  book,  to 
which  these  stories  are  mysteriously  contribu- 
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ted.  They  are  stories  of  American  life,  and  are 
ftdmirably  told. — Storie*  of  SnterprUe  and  Ad- 
venture;  A  Sdeetion  of  Authentic  iiarrativet. 
(Seeley's.)  These  are  aurtienlic  narratives, 
picked  out  of  boohs  of  travel  with  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  Hkill,  bo  that  irhilo  short,  each  is 
complete,  and  is  generally  the  most  interesting 
episode  of  ttie  work  Trora  which  it  is  taken.  It 
is  a  charming  book  for  young  people,  such  as 
only  an  extensive  knowledge  of  hooks  wisely 
used  could  have  produced. —Tii/Mo/jldwn^ura 
on  the  fka.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  (James 
Nisbet.)  Four  tales  selected  from  Baltaittyne's 
Uiscellany,  founded  on  fact,  and  illustrating 
seafaring  experiences  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  Mr.  Ballantyne's  powerof  exciting  nar- 
rative is  as  well  known  as  Mr.  Kingston's, 
although  he  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  latter  gen- 
tlcnian  in  finisli  and  taste.  His  storie^t  never 
flag,  boys  always  read  them  with  avidity — 
'  Fighting  the  Whales,'  '  Fast  in  the  Ice.'  '  The 
Cannibal  Islands,'  '  The  Battle  and  the  Breeze,' 
are  the  titles  of  the  stories.  They  suggest  the 
scenes  and  odventures  described. — Mint  Moore; 
a  Tale  for  Qirh.  By  Georqcna  M.  Ciiaik. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  One  of  (he  John 
Halifax  series  of  girls'  books — a  story  without 
much  of  incident,  but  having  a  graceful  charm 
of  descriptinn  and  sentiment,  illustrating  the 
feelings  of  little  girls  toward  a  new  goTemes.s. 
The  writer  understands  child  nature. — Joan  of 
Are,  and  the  Timet  of  Charlet  the  Secealli, 
King  of  France.  (Griffith  and  Fartan.) 
Another  of  Mrs.  Bbav's  careful  and  picturesque 
studies  of  French  history,  full  of  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, and  skilfully  weaving  together  details 
of  fact  and  circumstance  Into  a  vivid  narrative. 
The  world  will  never  weary  of  the  story  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleins.  Miss  Purr  has  recently  told 
it  witli  fulness  and  characteristic  grace,  but 
Mrs.  Bray  will  command  a  lai^e  circle  of  young 
readers.  She  has  carefully  studied  French  au- 
thorities, not  only  recent  historians,  such  as 
Henri  Martin,  but  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Mon- 
strolct,  Commines,  lie  la  March,  Ac.  No  ser- 
vice to  young  people  can  be  greater  than  that 
rendered  by  books  like  this. — Brave  Heart*. 
By  RoBBKTSon  (luAY,  (Snmpson  Low  and  Co.) 
A  very  clever  American  stnry,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  tlio  *  Christian  Union.' 
Its  moral  is  that  there  is  no  heart  so  brave  as 
that  of  a  faithtbl  woman.  Its  descriptions  of 
American  life,  and  eapecially  of  life  in  Califor- 
nia, are  full  of  vividness  and  power,  sometiiDcs 
approaching  the  power  of  the  author  of  'The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,'  Mr.  Robertson  Gray 
has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  English  readers. 
This  little  book  will  go  for  to  establish  for  him 
a  high  reputation. —  Walttr  Crniie'n  Nea  Toy 
Booh  Containing  twenty-four  pages  of  pic- 
tures. Designed  by  Waller  Crane,  and  printed 
in  colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  (G.  Rouiledge.) 
The  epedality  of  this  book  is  in  its  illustrations, 
which  are  very  spirited  and  clever,  and  admira- 
bly drawn  and  coloured.  The  stories  are  brief 
rhythmical  versions  of  old  nursery  favourites — 
'  Cinderella,'  'Tlia  Forty  Tliievea,'  &c. ;  we  do 
not  remember  so  effective  a  hook  of  pictures 
for  very  young  children. —  The  Children's 
Pleatare  Book.     Containing  Original  Tales,  Bi- 
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ographies,  and  sundry  Rendiiigs,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  filly  Illustrations.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
We  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  compiler  that 
the  mission  of  'Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land' was  to  strike  a  blow  at  bold  simplicity, 
and  then  retire  fiom  the  field :  Alice  will  Uveas 
long  as  Cinderella.  He  has. however,  produced 
a  very  charming  book,  which  will  bear  what  he 
calls  the  'Human  Test,' that  is,  it  appeals  to 
complicate  human  feeling,  its  imaginations,  aa 
vrell  as  its  literal  n  ess;  to  the  wondering  thoughts 
of  children,  as  well  as  to  their  simplicity,  it  isa 
selection  such  as  the  title  describes,  made  with 
a  good  deal  of  insight  into  child  nature.  We 
think  that  it  will  be  a  great  favourite.  The  il- 
lustrations are  profuse  ond  good. — Pioneer*  of 
the  Ckrutian  Faith.  By  A.  Giil'ar  Foubes. 
With  eight  Plates.— Jfiny'«  fl«wA«  ;  Storietof 
Old  Chums.  By  Stbtobs  J.  Mackenna.  With 
eight  Plates.— AV.C  fly  Tieo  ;  Stories  of  Old 
Sehoolfellown.  By  Eorrii  Dixon  and  M.  de 
MoKOAN.  With  eight  Plates.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
Three  volumes  of  a  new  series,  entitled  the 
'Crown  Library,'  which,  by  their  neatness, 
cheapness,  and  literary  qualilie.%  seem  likely  to 
be  liivourites.  — Pianeert  of  the  Chrisliin 
Faith  is  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Aug;ustine,  Wyckliffe.  Luther,  Calvin,  Uelanch- 
thon,  Huss,  Ridley,  Knox,  &c,  down  to  mod- 
ern missionaries.  The  best  autliorities  have 
been  selected.  The  sketches  are  carefully 
written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  with  wisdom. 
— King's  Beeehe*.  'Red  Weskit'  had  been 
major-domo  for  fifty  years  at  King's  Beeches,an 
educational  establishment  for  young  gentlemen. 
His  jubilee  is  celebrated  by  a  presentation  and 
a  feast,  out  of  wliich  the  reminiscences  come 
which  make  up  the  school-boy  stories  of  the 
volume.  They  are  well  told,  and  are  redolent 
of  8cliool-boy  life. — Si-B  by  Tito  is  a  book  of 
similar  scliool^rl  atones.  Miss  Dc  Morgan's 
stories  are  the  best,  and  promise  for  the  future 
literary  fruit  of  rich  flavour.  'The  French  Girl 
at  School '  is  tender  and  charming.  Tiie  entire 
scries  is  clever. — PariMet  for  Childrfi,.  lly 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  with  Illustra- 
tions. (Macmillan.)  A  series  of  Parabolic 
Stories,  or  SermonH  for  Little  Children,  chiefly 
founded  upon  the  ideas  of  Our  Lord's  Para- 
bles. Very  charming  in  their  simplicity,  and 
most  wise andholy  in  tbdr lessons. — The Kiiig't 
Serr/tnta.  By  Hesba  Stketton.  (Henry  S, 
King  and  Co.)  Pull  of  a  very  tender  pathos, 
and  of  very  braiutiful  sentiment.  The  old  wid- 
ow of  tiio  weaver  tells  the  story  of  their  love- 
struggles  and  faithfulness;  her  trials,  tempta- 
tions, and  victory.  Tlie  literary  power  and  de- 
scriptive beauty  of  this  little  book  are  very 
Ct.  It  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  'Jessica  b 
t  Prayer.'- iiVf/e  Laddie.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Little  Mother,'  with  twenty-four  Illustra- 
tions by  L.  FrUWch.— Life  of  a  Bear  ;  Hi» 
Birth,  Education,and Adtoitiires.  (Seeley's.) 
Two  pretty  little  stories  for  juveniles  of  four  or 
five.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  illustrations 
good.  Herr  FrOlich's  sepia  style  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  '  Little  Bosy's  Travels.' 
Perky  little  Johnny  will  be  a  favourite. —  The 
Beef,  and  other  ParaMes.  By  Edwakd  IIemiv 
BicxBKSTETH.     (Sampson  Low.)     A  series  of 
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pleasant  and  su|zgeetive  parabolic  xtorieB.  The 
first,  for  example,  nimtes  hotr  a  boy  roming 
about  in  a  forbidden  boat  drifted  atraj  to  a 
reef,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  a  pilot  when  on 
the  point  of  being  drowned.  The  pilot  is  €hrist, 
rescuing  sinful  men.  The  paraljle,  however,  U 
pointed  storywiac,  not  sermonwise.  Its  mean- 
ing is  elicited  in  a  dial<^ue.  A  tender,  earnest 
spirit  breathes  through  these  apolopjies.  They 
arc  plemtant  Sunday  afternoon  reading. — Janet 
Daraey-t  Story;  n  Tale  of  FUher-life  in 
Chale  Bay.  By  Sabah  BonDSET.  (Beligious 
Tract  Society.)  A  touching,  well-told  tale  of 
fleher-life,  with  all  its  peri^  its  romance,  and 
its  large  humsn-hewtedness ;  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  delicate  woodcuts  of  cliff  and  cavern 
andsea. —  Waiting forn  Croien ;  or,  thtfCarly 
Tears  of  King  DaiiUl.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Hetty's  ResoWo.'  With  Twenty-six  Illustra- 
tions. (Seeley's.)  The  story  of  David's  life  is 
here  told  in  a  well-arranged  and  continuous 
narmtive,  from  hiH  anointing  by  Samuel  as  the 
shepherd  hoy  of  Bethlchen>,  through  all  the  ti- 
cissitudes  which  brought  him  in  allcr  years  to 
the  kingdom  and  the  crown. — Ehie'r  Choke :  a 
Story.  By  tho  Author  of  'May'a  Garden.' 
AVith  Eight  Illustrations.  (Seeley's.)  Strawi- 
berry  Bunt;  or.  Home  from  India,.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Illustrations.  (Soeley'.«.) 
Both  of  these  stories  will  And  favour  with  our 
young  friends,  because  they  give  vivid  pictures 
of  child- life,  with  its  varied  sorrows  and  joys, 
its  naughtinesses  and  retributions,  and  with  all 
its  funny,  delightful  contrivances  for  doing  lit- 
■tle  mischiefs  without  evil  intention,  sometimes 
even  under  the  delusion  that  its  deeds  are  mer- 
itorious. 'Honio  from  India'  will  be  the  more 
poptilarof  tho  two,  especially  with  juveniles.  It 
comes  from  the  same  graceful  pen  as  '  Busy 
Bee,'  anilshows  the  same  entire  comprehension 
ttt,  and  sympathy  with,  child-nature.  lis  illus- 
trationsarebrilliantr.— 7'^  Jft<bo/«Ae  VnlUy. 
By  AnHRS  Gibeknb.  (Seeley's.)  We  like  this 
less.  It  is  the  story  of  a  gentle  girl  who,  de- 
prived of  her  mother  by  the  results  of  a  rail- 
way collision,  is  cast  upon  the  care  of  a  scep- 
tical uncle,  and  hence  we  are  treated  to  many 
of  the  doubts  so  rife  in  these  days  of  unrest 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  way 
of  salvation,  the  value  and  efBcacy  of  prayer, 
and  other  vital  questions  which  should  not,  we 
think,  be  suggested  to  youthful  story  readers. 
The  book  is  doubtless  written  with  high  aim, 
but  we  fear  it  may  raise  spectres  that  it  will  be 
powerless  to  lay.  —  Vhian  and  hU  Friendi  ; 
or.  Tiro  Hundred  Yeart  Ago.  Bv  GEOKoe  E. 
Sangent.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  This 
Btory  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  the  scenes  of  tliose  stormy  times 
which  intervened  between  the  rule  of  Crom- 
well and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Charles  Vi- 
vian, the  central  figure  of  the  tatc,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  John  Milton,  Philip  Henry, 
John  Bunyan,  and  othere  who  are  represented 
as  aiding  his  spiritual  pn^ess  by  their  coun- 
selx  and  experience.  The  devastations  of  the 
Plague  and  of  the  great  Fire  of  London  are 
sketched  with  some  power.  Wethink  itwould 
have  been  better  if  the  events  had  been  left  to 
speak  their  own  moral,  and  much  of  sermoniz- 
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ing  had  been  spared. —  The  Houte  of  Bandage. 
ByJ  Emma  Jakb  Worboise.  (Clarke  and  Co.) 
'  The  House  of  Bondage '  seems  to  represent  in 
the  mind  of  our  authoress  any  and  every  varie- 
ty of  narrow  view,  whether  doctrinal,  ecclesias- 
tical, or  social.  The  high  Calvinist,  tho  Ritual- 
ist, and  the  extreme  Evangelical  are  alike  en- 
closed in  her  'Hoiisie  of  Bondage;'  and  not  less 
so  areall  those  people  who,having  made  stripgent 
laws  unto  themselves  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, can  allow  no  one  to  take  any  stand-point 
save  that  which  they  ticcupy,  nor  to  see  any 
my  of  light  or  tinge  of  colour  save  through 
their  eyes.  Miss  Worhnisc  introduces  us  to  a 
perplexing  number  of  characters,  who  are  in  all 
manner  of  ways  shut  up  in  houses  of  bondage, 
but  by  a  vaiiety  of  contrivances  and  influences 
f  he  succeeds  at  length  in  bringing  many  of  them 
out  into  a  broad  place,  (four  readers  wish  to 
see  how  these  deliverances  are  effected,  we 
must  refer  them  to  the  manifold  incidents,  the 
lengthy  discussions,  and  the  homiletic  exhor- 
tations with  which  these  piges  teem. — Ues.srs. 
Smith  and  Elder  have  opportunely  reprinted 
tar  Christmas  lime  Thackeray's  famous  bur- 
lesque of  (he  Rate  and  the  Ring,  with  all  the 
original  illustrations.  The  book  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  the  original  was.  We  envy  chil- 
dren who  for  tho  first  time  will  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo. 
There  is  no  resisting  M.  A.  Titmarsh  even  in  a 
burlesque. — Movntnin.  Meadow,  and  Mere;  A 
Seriet  of  Outr/bor  Sieteh^  of  Sport,  Sealery,  • 
Adventure,  and  Natural  Jlintory.  By  G. 
Ciiristopheh  Davjeb,  with  Sixteen  111 ustriti on s. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Country  boys  will 
delight  in  this  book.  It  is  a  ettrjes  of  spirited 
sketches  contributed  to  the  Field  and  other 
magazines,  al>out  fishing,  shooting,  bunting. 
The  descriptive  parU  are  good,  and  the  vignette 
illustrations  fairly  done,  the  two  or  three 
caricatures  especially, — FaUn  and  Fandea. 
By  Beata  Fkamcis.  (\V.  Isbister  and 
Co.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ingenious 
fancy  in  the  fables.  The  'Pink  Cat'  is  an 
amusing  apologue,  full  of  sly  humour  and  sub- 
tle Eu^estioDS.  Miss  Francis  has  a  partiality 
for  cat-nature.  Two  or  three  of  her  sketches 
turn  upon  it. — FantanHc  Stories.  By  RicnARD 
Lbandbr.  Translated  by  Paulina  B.  Granville. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Mr.  Leander  tells  us 
that  these  dream-fancies  beguiled  tho  dreary 
siege  of  Paris  ^  that  he  sent  them  home  by  the 
fteld-post  as  thoy  were  created,  to  his  children 
in  tlie  German  Fatherland,  and  found  on  hisre- 
tiim  home  that  they  had  grown  to  a  volume. 
A  graceful  and  ingenious  fancy  rnns  through 
them  all.  Tho  visit  of  George  to  Dream  Land, 
his  marriage,'  and  invisible  kingdom,  is  very 
clever.  It  is  a  charming  book  of  airy  fancies. 
— SybW*  Friend,  and/une  She  Fovnd  Him.  By 
Florencb  Marrtat.  iRoutledge.)  A  simple 
and  patheUc  story  of  a  little  orphan  girl,  whose 
father  died  in  India,  and  who  fell  into  unfeeling 
and  cruel  hands  during  the  voy^e  to  England ; 
who  was  taught  about  Jesus  by  Mr.  Williams, 
a  missionary,  and  who  found  a  kind  and  loving 
home  with  her  grandmother  in  London.  The 
prominent  feature  of  the  story  is  the  harsh 
crueltv  of  Mrs.  Barlow  and  Mrs.  Hawkins. — 
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Teli  Mamma.  By  the  ftuthor  of  'A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam.'  (Routledge.)  This  is  not 
so  juvenile  a  book  as  its  title  would  indicate. 
It  \a  a  story  of  two  fatniliea  of  young  girls,  and 
iUustrtitos  by  contrasts  the  misfortune  of  want 
of  confidence,  especially  in  love  aflairs,  between 
motlicrs  and  daughters. — Blanche  anil  Btrgl, 
or  tht  Two  Sides  of  Life.  By  Hadaub  db 
Stolz.  (Routledge.)  A  pleasant  French 
Htory,  illustrating  the  importance  of  tempera- 
ment in  life.  Blanche  is  the  optimiBt,  Beryl  the 
pessimist  They  pass  through  Ticissitudes  of 
fortune  and  feeling,  and  optimism  has  the  best 
of  iU  It  is  comforting  to  add,  however,  that 
pessimism  is  cured,  and  Beryl  becomes  a  first- 
rate  aunt. — InU'uName;  A  Story '/ the  Dark 
Age*.  By  Edward  E.  Bale.  (Sampson  Low.) 
A  story  of  Lyons,  of  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo, 
the  heroine  being  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Jean,  who  accidentally  swallowed  a  decoction 
of  poisonous  herbs.  She  is  saved  by  the  skill 
of  one  of  the  Reformers.  '  In  Hia  Name '  is 
their  password,  and  the  story  recites  incidents 
illustrative  of  its  social  power. —  AtSehool  iri(A 
an.  Old  Dragoon.  By  Stephen  J.  MacKenna. 
(Henry  S.  King.)  Captain  Blunt,  the  disin- 
herited son  of  a  good  family,  who. has  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  liis  profession,  keeps 
an  academy  for  youths  intended  for  tho  servi- 
ces, and  engages  Ur.  Orme  as  hia  mathematical 
teacher.  Captain  Blunt  is  a  generous,  noble- 
hearted  old  soldier,  and  in  the  jolly  evenings  of 
the  establishment,  he  tells  the  dozen  military 
stories  here  set  down.  They  are  well  written, 
and  have  a  pleasant  freshness  of  incident  and 
trutli  about  them.  One  of  the  longest,  'The 
Captain's  Baptism  of  Fire,'  narrates  the  Cap- 
Iain's  own  early  military  experience  with  tlie 
British  Lc^on  under  Sir  Lacy  de  Evans,  in 
Spain.  The  stories  relate  military  expcrioncos 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. — Pieturea  of  Scliool 
Life  amt  Boyhnod.  Selected  from  the  best 
authors,  and  Edited  by  Psiicr  FrrzGBRALD. 
(Cassell's.)  Sketches  of  school  lite,  French 
and  English,  from  works  like  'Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays,'  '  E>ic,'  Franklin's  '  Autobiogra- 
phy,' Hugh  Miller's  '  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters,' and  other  works  treating  of  school- 
boy experiences,  set  in  an  appropriate  editorial 
framework,  Sir  George  Linden  being  the  reader. 
One  or  two  of  the  readings  are  original.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  the  volume  ver^  inte- 
resting.— iiildieri  an*/  BercanUinf  Chnat ;  or, 
CAaplem  on  Church  Hintory.  By  Anna  Leb* 
RKR.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  A  series  of  sketches 
intended  to  exhibit  to  young  people  the  more 
important  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Thejr  are  in  the  form  of  short 
stories,  and  dramatically  exhibit  Various  epochs 
from  Uie  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  lime  of 
tho  English  Reformation.  The  book  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  The  sketches  are  care- 
fully done,  and  will  interest  young  people. — 
Una'*   Choice.      By  J.  Hinoston  Waebbam. 

£>hnF.  Shaw.)  A  story  of  Irish  religious  life 
ring  tho  civil  war.  about  a  century  after  the 
Reformation.  It  is  intended  to  exhibit,  through 
the  trials  of  an  individual  life,  the  evil  spirit  of 
Popery,  and  theactual  state  of  things  when  Paul 
Jones  besieged  Dublin  and  the  Marquis  of  Or- 


monde was  trying  in.vam  to  save  Ireland  for 
Charles  ;  and  when  the  army  of  Cromwell  har- 
ried the  land,  and  Drogheda  fell,  after  indescri- 
bable BuScnng.  There  isin  ita  little  tendency 
to  fine  writing  ;  but  the  story  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  inasmuch  as  it-  tells  us  of  what  is 
but  little  known.  The  character  of  Hugh,  the 
faithful  Romanist,  is  a  noble  one,  and  well 
drawn. —  The  A/riean  Cruiter :  A  Midthip- 
man't  Adtentare  on  the  West  Coatl.  By  S. 
WniTCHDKCB  Sadleb,  R.N,  (Henry  S.  King.) 
A  narratjve  of  adventures  on  board  her  Majes- 
ty's gunboat  Planet,  an  African  cruiser  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  stories  of  slavers  chased,  of  vessels  seiKsd, 
of  attempted  assassinations,  and  of  perils  of 
fighting  and  fever  are  exciting  enough.  Real 
adventure. is  here,  as  at  any  time,  a  match  for 
romance. — Maggie'*  Mittuke  ;  A  SchoolgirCt 
Story.  By  the  .Author  of  'Aunt  Annie's  Sto- 
ries.' With'il lustrations  by  L.  Fkolicb.  (See- 
ley's.)  Maggie  tells  her  own  story ;  she  is  an 
orphan  brought  up  by  Aunt  Sophia,  and  sent 
to  school  1  the  story  narrates  her  school  expe- 
rience. She  describes  herself  as  a  self-willed 
disagreeable  child,  and  tho  oflects  which  her 
self-will  produced ;  one  of  which  was  that  ehe 
nearly  lost  her  life.  The  story  is  a  wholesome 
one,  and  well  told.— ifrs.  MiUntrariiig's  Jour- 
nal. By  Gmua  Marshall.  (Seeley's.)  A 
very  pleasant  and  tender  journal  of  a  mother's 
experiences  written  after  the  manner  of  '  Lady 
Wilioughhy's  Diary.'  It  begins  tho  month 
after  she  was  married.  Mrs.  Mainwaring  is 
the  wife  of  a  lawyer  in  a  county  and  cathedral 
town,  who  fills  the  office  of  registrar.  Her  bri- 
dal inexperiences,  her  religious  life,  her  social 
relations,  her  maternal  methods  and  feelings, 
and  the  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  of  her 
children,  and  then  her  own  golden  wedding  day, 
are  simply  and  charmingly  told.  The  quietness 
of  it  is  relieved  by  the  account  of  a  Are.  The 
book  is  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom. —  T/ia 
Early  Heroet  of  the  Temperance  Reformation. 
By  William  Loiia:^  (Scottish  Temperance 
League.)  Mr.  Logan  here  chronicles  the  zeal 
and  self-sacriflce  of  some  of  ihc  noble  men  who 
have  by  their  own  total  abstinence  sought  to, 
redeem  men  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
Lyman  Beecher,  of  the  United  States — (why 
is  Mr.  Gough  oniittwi  ?),  John  Dunlop,  William 
Collins,  Joseph  Livesey,  Robert  Gray  Mason, 
Edward  Morris,  Robert  Kettle,  William  Martin, 
Father  Matthew,  and  others  not  much  known 
to  fame,  but  full  of  moral  heroism,  and  to  bo 
held  in  honour,  whether  their  principle  of  re- 
formation be  accepted  or  not. — Home  Life  in 
the  Highland*.  By  Lilian  Grxme.  (Griffith 
and  Farren.)  Very  pleasant  descriptions  of 
Highland  scenery  and  adventures,  as  experi- 
enced by  Mr.  Leycester's  family,  whom  mis- 
fortune had  overtaken,  and  whose  cousin  had 
lent  them  his  shooting  bos  for  tho  summer ; 
there,  in  a  pleasant  circle  of  Highland  lairds, 
the  kirk  minister,  and  others,  they  spent  a  plea- 
sant summer,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  fu- 
ture tender  relationships.— fliK»(rn (erf  Garnet 
of  Patience.  By  Lady  Adblaide  Cadooak. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Everybody  knowK 
Uie  game  of  '  Patience,'  and  the  fascination  for 
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even  clever  men  thnt  it  often  han.  But  few, 
perbsps  knovr  that  tho  game  maf  be  inflnitelj 
diTersifted  Lady  Cadogan  here  gives  ub  de- 
acriptions,  rules,  and  diagramn  of  twentj-fnur 
Tariclies.  The  diagnuno  arc  coloured,  and  tho 
book  is  well  got  up.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
young  folk,  especially  to  the  one  aolilary  child 
who  is  at  a  loss  for  games  at  which  one  alone 
can  play. 


1 1  i.4  impossible  to  characterize  the  multitudi- 
nous serials  tliat  come  under  our  notice.  And 
yet  their  influence  in  the  education  of  all  class- 
es of  the  nation  is  so  great  that  it  probably 
furpasKcs  even  that  of  books.  There  is  per- 
haps an  excess  of  fiction  to  which  even  grave 
religious  periodicals  contribute.  Novels,  good, 
had,  and  indifferent  are  poured  forth  almost  dai- 
ly ,'and  are  devoured  with  an  almost  morbid  ap- 
petil«.  But  it  is  a  question  how  far  ibis  is  for 
good  or  for  evil.  H^pily,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, these  Actions  are  wbolesonio  in  character 
— many  of  them  are  most  potent  teachers  of 
virtue,  nobleness,  and  religion— and  possibly  if 
they  were  not  read  nothing  else  would  be.  The 
enormous  circulation  of  some  of  the  perindicals 
of  the  day  represents,  no  doubt,  a  vast  literary 
gain  upon  the  days  of  our  fathers  Better 
read  fiction  than  not  read  at  all.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  gain  is  the  popular  and  attractive 
fonns  in  nhich  the  most  solid  information  is 
given.  No  one  can  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
score  or  tito  volumes  which  lie  befDrc  ns,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of 
roost  important  instruction  on  almost  every 
useful  and  saentiRc  subject  which  week  by 
week  is  sent  into  our  homes.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  over-estimate  the  educational  influences 
which  in  this  way  serial  literature  is  exercising. 
We  cannot  do  better  service  than  direct  atten- 
tion to  such  as  have  come  under  our  notice. 

The  Art  Journal,  1873.  (Virtue  and  Co.) 
At  the  head  of  English  serials,  and  so  fir  as 
wo  know  of  tho  serial  literature  of  Europe,  is 
the  AH  Journal,  which,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
has  produced  monthly,  not  only  a  record  of  alt 
tbat  is  best  in  British  art,  but  engravings  of  a 
very  high  class,  criticisms  of  artistic  works  by 
accomplished  scholars,  ami  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  monumental  art  by  learned  antiquari- 
ans and  artists,  constituting  a  cyclopeedia  and 
chronicle  of  artistic  matteri^,  which  to  art  stu- 
dents is  simply  invaluable  ;  while  the  volumes 
have  long  been  rect^nlEed  as  the  chief  and 
most  instructive  adornment  of  the  drawing 
room  table.  The  unconscious  art  education 
which  families  receive  from  them  is  hardly  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  chief  features  of  the  pre- 
Rent  volume  are  '  Halls  and  Castles  of  the  Dee,' 
by  Dean  Howson  and  A.  Rimmer ;  various  pa- 
pers on  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna  in  its  art  as- 
pects ;  '  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames,'  bv  H.  It. 
Robertson  ;  '  Art  in  the  Belfry,'  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt ;  <  Venetian  Painters,'  by  W.  B.  Scott ; 
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'Chapters  towards  a  History  of  Ornamental 
Art,'  by  P.  Edward  llulme ;  '  Marine  Contribu- 
tions to  Art,'  by  P.  L.  Simmonds;  with  art 
notices  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  year,  obituary 
notices,  criticisms  of  great  pictures,  &c.  Tho 
principal  engravings  are  J.  C,  Horsley's  '  De- 
tected,' Pinwell's  'Strolling  Player,'  Miller's 
'  Ariel,'  Wood's  '  Juliet  in  the  Cell  of  Father 
Lawrence,'  Linnell's  *  Tho  Nest,'  Paid  Veronese 
'  Venice  Triumphant,'  Qilbert's  '  Shylock  alttr 
the  Trial.'  Each  number  containing  three 
highly  finished  engravings.  No  English  mid- 
dle-class home  should  be  without  the  Art  Javr- 
nal. —  The  Fine  Art  Annual  is  the  second 
Christmas  numl>er  of  the  Art  Journal.  In  ad- 
dition to  two  fine  futl-paged  engravings,  '  The 
Syren,'  by  J.  E.  Middleton-r-the  painter  of 
'  Effle  Deans  in  Prison,'  and  '  The  ■  Yellow 
Haired  Laddie,'  by  G.  J.  Hay,  it  contains 
'  Thoroughbred ' — a  well  told  story  by  Ed- 
mund Yates,  sketching  life  in  a  Government 
offlco  and  in  California,  and  showing  how  a 
London  eiqiiisito  was  transformed  by  the 
power  of  love.  Mr.  William  B,  Scott  contri- 
butes a  paper  on  tlio  Pictorial  representaliong 
of  SL  Christopher ;  Mr.  Simcox  a  poem  entitled 
*  Bonna  and  Brunoro; '  Mrs.  Cashcl  Hocy  a 
.itory  entitled  '  Ralph's  Silver  WiiiBtle;'  Tom 
Hood  a  kind  of  poetical  fable  entitled  'The 
Druids ; '  S.  Gonlon  a  Morality,  '  One  Christ- 
mas Eve  bv  the  Light  of  the  Fire;'  Mr. 
Knalchbull-l{ngcssen  '  Tho  Fairy  Oak  ; '  Rev. 
J.  AlUnson  Picton  a  '  Lq^nd  of  the  Hartc 
Mountains;'  M.  Gounod  'Music  to  an  Old 
Ballad ; '  Dr.  J,  C.  Lynch,  a  '  Parlour  Play," 
Jbc  It  is  a  pleasant  miscellany  of  clever  and 
characteristic  things.  Messrs.  Caseell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin  deservedly  take  the  first  place,  for 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  popular 
serial  publication. — The  two  magazines,  the 
Quiver,  and  CanelCi  Magazine,  differ  chiefly 
in  the  religious  element  introduced  into  tho 
former.  A  series  of  able  practical  relif>)ou3  pa- 
pers, sermons,  essays,  and  scriptural  lessons 
make  it  a  valuable  Sunday  companion  ;  only 
the  couple  of  novels  that  are  '  run  '  with  them 
would  be  a  sore  temptation  to  young  readers. 
The  serial  stories  through  the  year  have 
been  Mr.  Hope's  '  Three  Homes ; '  Patsy'a 
'  First  Glimpse  of  Heaven  ; '  '  Jeanle  Herring'a 
Truth  will  out;'  Alton  Clyde's  'Better  than 
Gold:'  and  'Queen  Madge.'  The  stories  in 
Caster*  Magazine  have  been  F.  W.  Robinson's 
'Little  Kate  Kirby;'  Hesba  Stretton's  'The 
Doctor's  Dilemma ; '  '  The  Miller  of  Scawtoii 
Dale ; '  by  tho  author  of  '  Gilbert  Ru^e ; '  '  A 
Campaign  in  Kahylia,'  by  MM.  Erckinann- 
Chatrian.  Both  magazines  have  the  usual  as- 
nnrtment  of  capital  papers  on  all  sorts  of 
\i\a^>..—LiUle  Folki,  as  its  title  implies,  is  a 
.serial  for  children,  and  is  in  every  respect 
most  admirable ;  tlie  best,  wo  think,  of  its 
claiw, — Illuttrattd  TrateU :  a  fieeord  of 
DitoiMTt/,  Geography,  and  Adtenture.  Edited 
by  H.  W.  Bates,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  engravinga 
from  original  drawings  by  celebrated  artists. 
Few  books  reach  us  that  are  more  welcome 
than  the  annual  volume' of '  Illustrated  Travels.' 
It  is  an  album  for  the  minor  record:i  of  travel- 
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ling  achieve [jietitB  and  adventure,  and  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  The  pnpers  are  gene- 
rally short ;  the  longer  accounts  being  divided 
into  portions.  As  specimens  of  thn  contents  of 
the  present  volume  we  may  mention — Half  k 
dozen  papers  on  Eastern  Itussia,  by  Mr.  K. 
Mitchell,  F.R.G.S.  ;  eight  very  interesting  pa- 
pers on  Japan  and  the  Japanese  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Summers ;  four  on  Norway  by  Frank  Usher  ; 
three,  giving  an  account  of  an  Austialian 
Search  Party  by  ClmrleH  irenry  Eden  ;  tliree, 
on  the  French  Exploration  in  1860  of  Cambo- 
dia and  Indo-China  ;  three,  giving  an  account 
of  a  year's  tramp  in  Colorado ;  three  on  Cra- 
cow and  the  Salt  Mines  of  Wielieza  by  George 
Gladstone,  F.R.O.S.  ;  three,  giving  an  account 
of  a  Captivity  by  the  Honduras  Indians ;  tiiree 
on  Rajpootana  by  LieuL  C.  R,  Low  ;  three  of 
Recollections  of  Spanish  Travel  by  Mrs.  F.  \V, 
Holland ;  vrith  a  great  variety  of  other  papers 
narrating  travelling  achievements  and  adven- 
tures in  Ceylon,  Itaratonga,  Borneo,  China,  the 
Himalayas,  Honolulu,  Jynleealand,  lladngascar, 
Persia,  Peru,  Ac  The  narratives  are  popular 
and  full  of  information,  and  the  illustrations 
are  profuse.  For  boys  the  book  is  unsurpassed. 
—  Th«  Popular  Educator  is  reissued,  revised 
to  the  present  date.  It  is  a  senes  of  scientific 
papers,  usually  by  distinguished  men,  on  al- 
most every  subject  bclongmg  to  a  good  educa- 
tion, from  arithmetic  to  voltaic  electricity; 
thousands  of  young  men  must  find  it  an  inva. 
luable  manual. —  The  Popular  Retreator  per- 
forms the  same  function  for  amusements.  It 
contains  papers  on  all  sorts  of  games  in  the 
field,  in  the  playground,  and  Uio  home,  explain- 
ing their  principles  and  rules.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  Hessrs,  Cassell'a  enterprises 
during  the  year  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  TKe  Sible  Educator,  vrhich  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  impor- 
tant of  their  popular  works.  It  is  a  miscellany 
of  paperx  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible, 
such  as  the  literature  of  the  Sacred  Books,  the 
Exegesis  of  difficult  passages,  Geography,  Bio- 
graphy, History,  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnology, 
llusic,  Prophecy,  Inspirolion,  Ac,  all  treated 
in  a  popular  way  by  some  of  the  ablest  sciiolars 
of  (ho  day.  The  editor.  Professor  Plutnptre, 
lias  gathered  round  him  a  staff  of  contributorH 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  tho  more  pretentious 
Biblical  Dictionaries,  the  names  of  Dr.  Payne 
Smith,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leatlies,  Professor 
Milligan,  Dr.  Hanna,  Rev.  F.  Houlton,  Rev.  J. 
6.  Heard,  Ac,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  re- 
search, learning,  and  excellence.  Soma  of  the 
papers  are  almost  exhaustive  essays.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  remember  to  have  read  a  wis- 
er and  more  able  treatise  than  that  of  Dr.  Far- 
rer  on  '  Inspiration.'  For  families  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers  it  will  be  a  mine  of  riches. — 
The  JUiutraled  SUtory  of  the  War,  hetieeea 
France  and  Germany,  is  completed  with  the 
twenty-fourth  part.  It  is  a  popular  narrative 
carefully  gathered  from  newspapers  and  other 
available  sources  of  information,  carefully  and 
soberly  written,  and  profusely  illustraled.  By 
far  the  best  hitherto  published. — Britith  Bat- 
tle* oii  Land  and  .tilea,  by  James  Guant,  Author 
of  '  The  Romance  of  SVar,'  is  a  popular  account 
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of  the  chief  battles  in  English  History,  also 
profusely  illustnatod.  We  are  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  feeling  to  which  such  recitals  appeal; 
we  have  no  wish  that  our  boys  shall  be  in- 
flamed with  the  war  spirit;  and  yet  tlie  ro- 
:d  of  these  narratives  is  such  that  few  boys 
■esist  their  attraction. —  Old  and  Nea  Loa- 
Illustrated.  Vol.  I,  A  Narrative  of  its 
History  ;  its  People  and  its  Places.  By  Wai.- 
TEH  TuoKNBUKT — appeals  to  a  very  different 
ig.  Wo  are  glad  to  find  by  the  unfailing 
test  of  the  school-room  that  the  romance  of  the 
City  is  as  attractive  as  the  romance  of  the  Bat- 
tle Field.  Mr.  Thornbury  tells  his  story  in  an 
attractive  manner,  especially  the  episodes  of 
history  and  the  anecdotes  of  personages,  which 
are  so  plentiful  in  it.— Tho  Bacee  of^  Hantiad. 
Vol.  I.  Being  a  popular  description  of  the 
Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  tho 
Principal  Varieties  of  tlie  Human  Family-  By 
RoBGKT  BHOwii,  M.A.,  &c.,  President  of  tho 
Royal  Physical  Society,  Edinbui^h.  Tho  title 
of  this  work  BuiBciently  indicates  its  character, 
and  the  name  of  its  author  exemplifies  the 
practice  of  Messrs.  Cassell  to  employ  in  their 
most  popular  work  the  best  scienliQc  authori- 
ties ihat  they  can  procure  The  Physical  His- 
tory of  Mankind  is  of  increasing  scientific  and 
theological  interest  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mon origin  of  the  race.  Dr.  Brown's  work  is 
equally  lucid,  interesting,  and  trustworthy. — 
7Ae  Book  of  the  Horae.  By  S.  Sionev,  Mana- 
ger of  the  Islington  Horse  Show.  The  author 
expounds  everything  connected  with  horsei', 
carriages,  and  their  management,  that  for  both 
scientific  and  practical  uses  their  keepers  can 
need  to  know.  All  kinds  of  carriages  are 
described  ;  coachmen,  grooms,  gardeners,  £c., 
are  discussed;  the  dillerent  points  of  horses, 
and  their  various  breeds  are  treated  ;  sketches 
are  given,  and  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  most 
liinious  horse  breeders.  To  all  wiio  have  to  do 
with  horses  it  will  be  a  valuable  manual. — 
Messrs.  J.  Clarke  and  Co, 'a  JIappy  Ifours  is  a 
weekly  journal  of  instruction  and  recreation 
containing  Serial  Stories,  with  Sections  for 
Young  Folks,  Quiet  Talks,  tho  Playhour,  ic, 
with  the  usual  miscellany  of  Sketches,  Poetry, 
&C.  The  tone  of  the  magazine  is  religious  and 
bright.  It  contains  much  good  reading.  Mari- 
anne Farnineham  is  its  presiding  spirit. — The 
ChrUtian  World  Magaiine  is  a  similar  publica- 
tion appearing  monthly  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Emma  Jane  Worbolse.  Her  own  stories 
appear  in  it  Mrs.  Hall  (nc«  Sibree)  contri- 
butes a  very  charmingly  written  story  of  tho 
'  Siege  of  Hull,'  Miss  Famingham  '  Lessons  in 
Patience.'  It  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  in 
words  the  speciality  of  each  magazine,  but  it  is 
distinctly  felt.  Both  are  heartily  to  bo  com- 
mended.— Messrs.  Hodder  and  Slougbton,  in  the 
Preacher'i  Lantern,  Vol.  HI.,  provide  a  valua- 
ble luisceltany  of  papers  and  sermons  for  preach- 
ers. The  present  volume  contains  a  series  of 
thoughtful  papers  on  the  '  Science  of  Faith,' 
and  other  subject*i,by  Professor  van  Oosterzee  ; 
another— racy,  anecdotal  and  characteristic — 
'The  Lantern  Turned  on  the  Preacher,'  by  Mr, 
Jacox ;  another,  on  the  '  Villages  of  the  Bible,' 
,  by  the  Rev.  Faxton  Hood.    A  series  of  outlines 
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of  sermons  by  ilic  late  Caleb  Morris  from  Bome 
bearer's  noto-book  is  also  piven.  The  work  is 
vigorous  and  wise. — The  C/iri$tian  Fumilg,  a 
penny  inontbly,  is  a  useful  lilllc  iiiiscellnny  of 
religious  papers.  Many  churches  liuve  loca- 
lized it  by  having  their  oirn  wrapper  and 
church  calendar  printed  for  it — a  wise  and  use- 
ful thing.  The  present  volume  contains  some 
memorials  of  Sundays  with  tite  Itcv.  T.  T. 
Lynch. —  T/ie  CongregatienalUt,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  R.  'W.  Dale,  contains  some  very  able 
papers :— Series,  on  '  Relit;ioas  Revivals ;'  on  the 
•  Whole  Armour  of  God,'  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown ; 
on  'Middle  Class  Education;'  'Ecclesiasiical 
Sketches  of  Notabilities  in  the  Church' — 
singularly  wise  und  nliie ;  with  niiscellaneous 
papers  on  theological. on decclosioslical  suhjects. 
As  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Congregational ii!t 
Churches,  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
principles  that  it  advocates.  Mcshtr.  W.  iHbis- 
terand  Co.'s  Oood  Word»  and  Sundny  Magiaint 
maintain  their  high  excellence.  Both  '  run ' 
serials.  Those  of  the  former  are '  The  Prescotls 
of  Pamphillon  '  and  'Lady  Bell.'  Among  the 
other  papers  are  the  very  clever  '  Fables  for 
Young  and  Old,'  by  II.  A.  Pago ;  Dr.  Carpenter 
on  the  '  Uulf  Stream'  and  on  'Spectrum  Ann- 
lysis;'  Dr.  Tulloch  on  'William  the  Silent;' 
Canon  Kingsley's  '  Winter  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains' and  'Spring  in  Mexico;'  and  Augustus 
Haro's  '  Pictures  of  Italian  Life.'  Those  of  the 
Buadny  Magntint  arc  '  Ciooked  PIhccs,'  by 
Edward  Garrett ; '  '  In  Reformation  Times,'  by 
Iho  autlior  of  '  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girts  ; ' 
'  Against  the  Stream,'  by  the  author  of  '  The 
Sehanberg-Cotta  Family  ■ ' '  Our  Dtstrict,{  by  a 
River-side  Visitor,  with  a  miscellany  of  solid 
and  attractive  papers  for  Sundny  reading.— 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  have  fulftllcd 
their  promise  in  the  Day  of  Heiil,  which, 
throughout  the  year,  has  matnlained  a  high 
level  of  ihonghtful  and  interesting  religious 
papers,  and  is  not  inferior  to  the  be»^t  of  the 
older  serials.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  series 
ft  papers  is  *To  Home  and  Back,  by  one  wlio 
has  tnado  tite  journey '  (Rev.  J.  M.  Capes). 
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All  the  papers  are  religious.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  Rev. 
T.  Binney,  the  Rev.  S.  Cox,  Hesba  Strotton, 
4c. — 0<fad  Thingt  f'tr  the  Young  of  all  Ages, 
edited  by  George  Maclonald,  is  a  singularly 
rich  and  handsome  volume,  aiming  at  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  amusement,  and  very 
successfully  investing  useful  information  with 
the  fascinntion  of  romance.     Its  chief  features 


his  While    Mice,'   which    runs    through    the 

volume ;  a  series  of  *  Little  Lectures  on  Com- 
mon Things  about  Ourselves,'  by  Emily  Coul- 
den,  which  gives  clever,  expositions  of  our  phy- 
siological structure ;  William  Gilbert,  under 
the  gui^e  of  fairy  stories  told  by  Hassan,  en- 
titled 'Sindbad  m  England,'  ingeniously  tells 
some  of  the  fairy  talcs  of  modern  sdcnce. 
Clever  little  sketches,  stories,  riddles,  poems, 
&a.,  fill  this  charming  volume,  and  make  it  a 
wonderful  cyclopiedia  of  amusing  wisdom  for 
little  folks  and  their  eldem — Tlie  Religious 
Tract  Society  continue  the  LeUare  Hour,  and 
the  Sunday  at  Home.  Both  arc  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  tact  with  which  the  editor  se- 
lects their  diversified  contents,  and  maintains 
their  great  excellence.  All  classes  of  i-eaders 
arc  catered  for,  and  scarcely  anything  ia  pro- 
vided that  is  not  good.  Bic^raphies,  Railways, 
Travels,  ^English  labourers,  Natural  history. 
Sermons,  Poems,  Serial  stories,  by  their  profu- 
sion and'  goodness,  balHe  spec ili cation. — Tlie 
Child't  Companiua  is  a  liltio  miscellany  for 
very  little  children. — JlesM's.  James  Clarke  and 
Co.,  in  the  CArw/iun  World  Pulpit,  furnish  a 
weekly  supply  of  contemporary  i^crmons  often 
of  high  excellence.  Mr.  Ward  Beecher's  week- 
ly Plymouth  sermon  is  regularly  reproduced. 
— The  Literary  World  is  a  weekly  miscellany 
of  reviews  and  extracts  from  the  principal  new 
books,  done  with  great  care  and  ability,  suf8- 
ciently  critical  to  be  a  guide  to  book  purchasers, 
and  EuSciently  popular  to  be  independently 
interesting. 
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Art.  L — Authors  and  Publishers. 

Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary 
Correspondents  :  A  Menwrial.  Bj  his 
Son,  Thovab  Constable.  Three  vole. 
Edinburgh.     1873. 

Thb  publication  of  tie  literary  correapon- 
dence  of  Archibald  Constable,  the  great 
Edinbnmh  bookseller — '  Hannibal  Consta- 
ble,' as  Leydeo  called  him  with  pride  ;  '  the 
grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  print,'  as 
Scott  dubbed  him  in  jest ;  '  the  prince  of 
booksellers,'  as  James  Mill  salated  him  in 
a])  sincerity — reopens  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  generation. 
Constable's  career  was  closely  connected  with 
the  starting  of  a  new  era  in  our  literature, 
regarded  both  as  a  profession  and  as  a  trade. 
Of  the  chief  men  who  took  part  in  this 
movement,  either  as  authors  or  as  publish- 
ers, these  volumes  afford  many  interesting 
notices — of  some  only  tantalizing  glimpses, 
of  others  full  and  satisfying  details.  The 
work  owes  its  value  in  this  respect,  not 
merely  to  Constable's  position  as  a  leading 
publisher,  with  a  wide  connection  among  the 
foremost  literary  men  and  women  of  his 
time,  but  also  to  Constable's  character  as  a 
man,  which  was  such  as  te  command  confi- 
dence and  provoke  friendship,  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  range  of  business  relations. 

Before  going  Sirther,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fairness,  delicacy,  and  tact,  as 
weU  as  to  commend  the  literaiy  skill,  with 
which,  in  these  volames,  Constable's  son  has 
diBcha^ed  a  difficult  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  punfu  task.  He  has  nothing  extenuated, 
nor  aught  set  down  in  malice,  though  the 
provocation  to  transgress  in  both  directions, 
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when  we  remember  Lockhart's  gross  misre- 
presentations and  rude  ridicule,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Campbell's  sneers,  was  by  no  means 
small.  In  conDcctiou  with  the  history  of 
the  Scott-Ballantyne  failure  in  parlicnlar,  the 
biographer  might  fairly  have  clamed  for 
himself  considerable  licence  of  vituperation. 
Bnt  he  has,  as  wisely  as  courageously,  re- 
sisted this  temptation,  and  has  confined 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  stating  facta 
and  quoting  documents,  leaving  it  to  his 
readers  to  make  the  legitimate  deductions 
aud  animadversions.  Tne  result  is  such  a 
portrait  of  Archibald  Constable,  the  man 
and  the  publisher,  as  does  justice  at  once  to 
the  integrity  of  the  father  and  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  son,  and  as  satisfies  the  expectationa 
both  of  the  student  of  literary  history  and  of 
the  student  of  human  nature.  Indirectly, 
literature  owes  this  man  a  very  great  debt  of 
latitude.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing 
to  him  in  sympathetic  terms  after  the  great 
crash  of  1826,  says, 'Ton  have  done  more 
to  promote  the  interest  of  literature  than  any 
man  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  books.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  378).  He  first  set  the 
fashion  of  enlightened  liberality  towards 
authors,  a  fashion  which  his  rivals  were 
forced  to  follow.  He  stimulated  the  public 
taste  for  pure  and  sound  literature  ;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  show  how  works  of  the  high- 
est class  might  be  bronght  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses,  without  fear  or  risk  of  failure. 
Then,  in  order  to  realize  the  extent  of  his  di- 
rect services  to  literature,  and  to  freedom  of 
tliongbt,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  he 
was  the  first  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Jieviev),  that  he  infused  new  life  into  Ui» 
MitcycUipadia  Britanniea,  that  through  him 
Scott's  poems,  most  of  lus  novels,  and  the 
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beat  of  his  miscellaneons  worlts,  were  given 
to  the  world,  and  that  his  Miscellany  was, 
as  his  biographer  says,  <  uadonbtedly  the 
pioneer  and  suggester  of  all  the  various  "  li- 
Draries"  which  sprang  up  in  ita  wake.'  It 
is  interesting  to  find  in  the  memoir  abnn- 
dant  proof  that  the  great  bootcseller  was  also 
a  good  and  eatimabfo  man — good  in  all  the 
relations  of  life — a  loving  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate and  judicious  parent,  a  fast  and 
trusted  friend. 

In  one  respect  the  plan  of  Constable's 
memoir  is  open  to  objection.  It  carries  qs 
repeatedly  over  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
forces  us  to  traverse,  over  and  over  agtun, 
though  in  different  company,  the  same 
groQud.  The  third  volume,  which  is  devot- 
ed to  his  connection  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
is  to  a  great  extent  self-contained  and  self- 
explanatory.  But,  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes,  each  chapter  deals  with  his  connec- 
tion with  one  correspondent,  or  at  most  with 
three  or  four.  Thus,  in  company  with  his 
partner  A.  G.  Hunter,  we  traverse  the  years 
from  1803  to  1811.  In  the  ne it  chapter  we 
return  to  1803,  and  go  on  with  Tom  Camp- 
bell to  1610.  John  Leyden  brings  us  bacK 
ag^n  to  1800,  and  we  advance  in  his  plea- 
sant company  to  1808.  The  account  of 
Alexander  Murray,  the  Orientalist, — a  mono- 
graph, let  it  bo  said  in  passing,  of  rare  lit«. 
rary  and  personal  interest,  a  portrait  of  a 
sterling,  bard-beaded,  independent,  and 
witha)  modestScot — carries  us  back  to  1794, 
and  forward  to  1812.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
,  same  topics  tnrn  up  again  and  again  in  dif- 
ferent connections.  To  take  but  one  ex- 
-  ample,  Constable's  quarrel  with  Longman  is 
mentioned  first  in  the  general  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (vol,  i,  p.  55),  It  comes 
up  again  in  the  chapter  on  A.  G.  Hunter 
(vol,  i.  p.  79)  ;  once  more,  in  treating  of  his 
dealings  with  John  Murray  (vol,  i,  p,  338) ; 
and  yet  again  in  describing  his  competition 
with  Murray,  and  with  Longman,  for  the 
patron^e  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (vol,  iiu  p, 
32)  :  and  so  with  not  a  few  other  important 
it«ms. 

The  method  of  the  work  has  no  doubt 
some  advantages.  In  particular,  it  gives 
completeness  and  individuality  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  separate  correspondents ; 
but  this  completeness  of  the  parts  Is  gained 
at  a  sacrifice  of  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
the  whole.  It  makes  the  work  analytic  in- 
stead of  synthetic,  which  such  a  work  ought 
expressly  to  be.  It  presents  us  with  a  series 
of  cabinet  portraits,  instead  of  with  a  histo- 
rical picture.  It  fnrniHhes  the  materials  for 
such  a  picture  b  abnndance ;  but  it  leaves 
the  grouping  aud  arranging — in  a  word  the 
'  synthesis — to  be  done  by  the  reader,  and 


that  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of  trouble, 
and  vrith  no  little  risk  of  error  and  miscon- 
struction. But  when  every  deduction  has 
been  made,  on  this  or  any  score,  the  work 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  sterling  one  ;  and, 
as  lAhnoira  pour  aervir,  it  cann«t  fail  to  be 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  modem 
literature  and  of  modern  society. 

The  wort,  however,  has  much  wider 
bearings  than  those  on  the  literature  of  the 
present  century  to  which  we  have  rrferred. 
It  suggests  a  comparative  inquiry,  of  great 
interest  and  value,  into  the  relations  which 
have  subsisted,  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  literature,  between  authors  and 
publishers,  or  rather  between  authors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  publishers  and  the  public  on 
the   other.     Sir  Walter  Scott  says  in  his 

Life  of  Dryden,' '  That  literature  is  ill-re- 
compensed is  usually  rather  the  fault  of  the 
public  than  of  the  booksellers,  whose  trade 
can  only  exist  by  buying  that  which  can  bo 
sold  to  advantage.  The  trader  who  pur- 
chased the  "PMadise  Lost"  for  £10  nad 
probably  no  very  good  bargain,"  Cu- 
riously enough,  this  quotation  enables  us  to 
bring  together  extremes  of  literary  remune- 
ration which  are  '  wide  as  the  poles  asunder ;' 
for  in  the  same  year  in  which  Scott  wrote 
these  words,  he  himself  received  from  Con- 
stable £l,000  for  the  copyright  of  <  Marmi- 
on,'  a  price  which,  we  believe,  did  not  turn 
oaf  to  the  disadvant^e  of  the  bookseller. 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that 
when  Scott  alluded  as  above  to  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  he  did  not  refer  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  Milton's  immortal  epic,  but  only  to  the 
conditions  of  popalar  taste,  and  commercial 
demand,  under  which  it  was  produced, 
Scott's  words  make  it  plain  that  three  fac- 
tors have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  w- 
praising  literary  property — the  labour  of  the 
author  in  producing  his  work,  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  possess  it,  and  the  risk  of  the 
publisher  as  a  go-between  in  bringing  the 
author  and  the  public  into  contact 

Id  the  earliest  stages  of  literature  there 
were  no  publishers  in  the  modem  sense,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  public.  Before  the 
introduction  of  printing  the  manner  of  pub- 
lishing a  book  was  to  have  it  read  on  three 
days  aucceBsively  before  one  of  the  universa- 
ties  or  some  other  recognised  authority.  If 
it  met  with  approbation,  copies  of  it  were 
then  permitted  to  be  made  by  monks,  acribes, 

illuminators,  and  readers, — men  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  art,  and  who  derived 
from  it  their  mdntenance.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  portion  of  their  gains  waa 


•  '  Tbo  Works  of  John  Dryden,  with  Notes. 
kc,  and  a  Dfa  of  tbe  Author.'  By  Walter 
Scot),  Esq.    Vo).  1.,  p.  893.    Edinbargk  :  1808. 
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transferred  to  tbc  author.  He  did  not  look 
for  rcmnn oration  in  money  for  his  literary 
labour.  He  fonnd  it,  partly  in  fame,  bat 
obiefly  in  his  appointment  to  some  post, 
more  or  less  lucrative,  in  Church  or  in  State. 
Frequently  anthers  became  simply  tlio  pen- 
sioners of  the  great  and  noble,  by  whom  no 
official  services  were  eipected,  Chaucer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rewarded  in  both  ways  ; 
at  one  time  he  was  a  pensioner-yeoman  of 
Edward  III,,  at  another  he  was  employed 
to  hire  ships  for  the  ting's  service.  At 
various  times  in  his  career  he  held  offices 
in  the  customs.  A  modem  poet,*  who  spe- 
cially claims  to  call  Chaucer '  master,'  pic- 
tures for  us — 
'  The  clear  Tliames  bordered    b7  i(s   gardens 

WliHo,   nigh    tbe   thronged    wharf,  fleoffrsy 

Chaucer's  pen 
Kloies  over  bills  of  lading.' 

In  the  very  year  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  written  the  'Canterbury  Tales'  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works  at 
Windsor.  Yet  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
lie  seems  to  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
his  royal  pensions  and  grants  of  wine.  Thns 
there  sprang,  almost  necessarily  we  may  say, 
out  of  the  primary  condition  of  authors,  that 
vile  system  of  patronage  which  kept  men  of 
letters  in  a  position  of  bondage  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries  after  our  regular  literature 
began. 

The  introdnctiou  of  printing  made  but 
little  difference  to  authors.  It  ere  long  did 
away  with  the  university  censorship  ;  but 
books  were  so  dear  they  were  within  reach 
of  the  means  only  of  the  very  wealthy,  on 
whose  bounty,  therefore,  authors  were  still 
dependent ;  and  very  wretched  was  their  lot. 
'  Rhetoric,'  says  Burton,  in  his  '  Anatomy 
of  Melancbolie,'  '  only  serves  them  to  cnrae 
their  bad  fortunes ;  and  many  of  them,  for 
want  of  means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts. 
From  grassboppere  tbey  turn  humble  bees 
and  wasps — plam  parasites — and  make  the 
musts  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starved 
families,  and  get  a  meal's  meat'  (a.d.  IdSl). 

Spenser  also  has  put  on  record  his  bitter 
feelings  on  the  samie  subject  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  misery  of  hangen-on  at  court 
It  is  said  that  Qneen  £Iizal)eth  designed  an 
annuity  for  Spenser,  but  that  it  was  withheld 
by  Burleigh.  He  received,  however,  from 
the  queen  a  grant  of  Eilcolman  Castle 
when  he  was  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  evidently  this  complaint  is  wmng 
from  him  by  his  own  bitter  experience^- 


•  William  Morris,  In  '  The  Earthly  Paradiso.' 


To  lose  good  days  that  migLt  be  better  spent ; 
To  wnntn  lonK  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  Bpi«d  to-day,  to  be  put  bnck  to-morrow. 
To  feetl  on  hope,  to  pine  witli  fear  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  lliy  princess'  grace,  yet  wantUer  peers'; 
To  Lava  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  jeares ; 
To  fret  (hy  soal  with  crossea  and  with  care : 
To  eat  lliy  heart  with  comfortless  despair ; 
To  fawn,  to  croucli,  lo  wait,  to  ride,  to  run ; 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  he  undone.'* 

Authorship  could  scarcely  be  subjected  to 
a  greater  humiliation  than  that  of  John 
Stowe,  the  historian,  in  whose  favour  James 
I.  granted  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
permitting  him  '  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the 
alms  of  ml  our  loving  subjects.'  Yet  Stowe'a 
case  differed  from  that  of  hundreds  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  only  in  that 
he  was  moro  honest  than  they.  For  while 
they  were  be^ars  in  di^uise,  he  was  an 
avowed  and  properly  licensed  mendicant. 
Uis  letters  patent  were  read  by  the  clergy 
from  the  pulpit  in  each  parish  which  he  vis- 
ited. Other  authors  prefixed  their  begging 
letters  to  their  works,  in  the  shape  of  fulsome 
and  lying  dedications. 

The  dedication  system  naturally  accom- 
panied that  of  patronage.  It  very  soon 
underwent  those  wonderful-  developments 
of  which  it  waa  evident  from  the  first  that 
it  was  canable.  In  the  time  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth  tne  practice  had  come  into  fashion 
of  dedicating  a  work,  not  to  one  patron, 
but  to  a  number.  Spenser,  in  spite  of  his 
horror  of  fawning,  has  prefixed  to  the 
'  Faerie  Queene  '  serentoen  dedicatory  son- 
nets, the  last  of  which  opened  a  wide  door 
to  volunteer  patronesses,  being  inscribed 
'  To  all  the  gratious  and  beantifull  ladies  in 
the  court'  Over  and  above  these  outer  de- 
dications, he  it  remembered,  the  invocation 
with  which  the  poem-  opens  is  addressed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  along  with  the  sacred 
Muse,  Venus,  Oupid,  and  Mars.  The  queen 
is  further  typified  in  the  Faerie  Queene 
herself  ;  and  to  her  the  whole  work  is  dedi- 
cated, presented,  and  consecrated, '  to  live 
with  the  etemitie  of  her  fame.' 

Fuller  has  introduced  in  bis  '  Church  His- 
tory '  twelve  special  title-pages  besides  the 
general  one,  each  with  aparticnlardedicatiou 
attached  to  it ;  and  he  naa  added  upwards 
of  fifty  inscriptions  to  as  many  difierent  ben- 
efactors, Joshua  Sylvester,  the  translator 
of  Du  Bartas,  carried  the  vice  of  dedica- 
tion to  a  still  more  ludicrous  excess.  In  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works,f  there  are 
seventy  separata  dedications,  in  prose  and 
verse,  addressed  to  eighty-five  separate  in- 
dividuals.    Sometimes  one    short  poem  is 


•  From  '  Fioeopopoia,  or  Mother  Eabbard's 
rale.' 
f  Polio,  pp.  6S7,  printed  by  B.  Immg  in  1033. 
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dedicated  to  half-a-dozen  "patrons.  If  the 
poet  received  the  usual  dedication  fee  from 
each,  the  speculation  mast  have  been  as 
profitable  as  it  was  ingenious.*  The  second 
book  of  the  '  Divine  Works  '  contains  fif- 
teen separate  dedications.  One  instance  of 
his  flattery  is  unique  in  its  barefaced  com- 

firehensiveness.  An  '  el^ac  epiatlo  conso- 
atorie  '  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Syd- 
ney, U  addressed  to  Lord  aud  Lady  Lisle 
(Sydney's  parents),  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney 
their  son,  to  Lady  Worth  their  daughter, 
'  and  to  all  the  noble  Sydneys  and  semi- 
Sydneys.'  Surely  the  power  of  fawning 
could  no  further  go  I  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  it  paid. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  degra- 
ding to  authors  ihan  that  their  success 
should  depend,  not  on  their  merit,  but  on 
their  powers  of  sycophancy  ;  for  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  amonnt  which  a  pa- 
tron bestowed  varied  with  the  amount  of 
flattery  pnblicly  awarded  to  him.  The 
terms  of  sdnlation  became  most  extravagant 
in  the  period  after  tbe  Restoration,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Disraeli,  the  patron  was  often 
compared  with,  or  even  placed  above,  the 
Deity.  Then  the  common  price  of  a  dedi- 
caljon  varied  from  £20  to  £W  ;  sometimes 
it  was  even  more.  After  the  Revolution  the 
price  fell  to  sums  varying  from  five  to  ten 
guineas ;  in  the  reign  of  George  \.  it  rose 
^ain  to  twenty,  but  from  that  time  the 
practice  gradnaUy  declined,  as  the  book- 
sellers hecdmc  more  and  more  recognised  as 
the  patrons  of  letters. 

The  fall  of  patronage,  and  of  its  concomi- 
tant, dedication,  was  hastened  by  the  general 
adoption  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  the  method  of  publication  by  sub- 
scription. Before  that,  the  booksellers  were 
in  the  background.  They  were  mere  dealers 
in  books.  No  opportunity  was  afforded  them 
for  enterprise.  As  soon,  however,  as  sub- 
scription was  introduced,  the  booksellers 
began  to  show  themselves  in  the  fronL 
SuDscribera  represented  to  some  extent  the 

Sublic — a  limited  and  adventitions  public, 
oubtless — but  still  a  much  wider  public 
than  was  possible  under  the  patronage  re- 
gime. Now  with  the  public  thus  introduc- 
ed we  hare  present  the  most  important  of 
the  three  factors  which  go  to  make  a  free 
and  pro^eroua  national  literature.  There 
was  then  an  inducement  for  anthore  to  do 
their  best,  and  for  publishers  to  cud  them  in 

*  Even  Sylveeter's  iD^naitj  was  surpassed  by 
tliat  of  an  Italian  plijHc'ian,  of  whom  Disraeli 
tells  us.  Havins  written  '  Commentaries  on  the 
Apboristna  of  Ulppocrates,'  he  dedicated  eacli 
booX  of  Lis  commentaries  to  one  of  hie  friends, 
and  the  index  to  another. 


advancing  their  interests.  Authorship  then 
became  possible  as  a  liberal  profession,  and 
publishing  became,  possible  as  an  organized 
trade.  It  was  a  timid  method  of  business, 
certainly,  but  it  waa  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  method  which  it  came  to  supersede.  It 
waa  long  before  it  accomplished  much  good, 
but  it  did  accomplish  lasting  good  in  the 
end.  In  short,  it  was  the  transition  stage 
from  the  system  of  patronage  to  the  system 
of  free  and  unfettered  publication. 

In  truth,  however,  subscription  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  a  more  extended  kind  of 
patronage  ;  and  for  a  longtime  the  two  me- 
thods continued  to  exist  side  by  side.  Of 
this  a  remarkable  example  is  afforded  in  the 
case  of  Dryden,  who  seems,  however,  to 
have  had  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  combin- 
ing in  his  own  experience  all  the  methods 
of  remunerating  authorship  in  vogue  in  re- 
mote as  well  as  in  later  times — ofiScial  ap- 
pointments, royal  pensions,  dedication  fees, 
subscriptions,  and  copy  money.  He  waa 
poet  laureate  and  histonographer  royal  ;*  he 
was,  besides,  a  special  annuitant  of  Charles 
II. — to  whom  the  whilom  eulogist  of  Crom- 
well justifies  his  submis^on  in  the  sorry  cou- 
plet— 


and  he  was  collector  of  customs  in  the  port 
of  London,  as  Chaucer  had  been  three  hun- 
dred years  before. 

As  r^ards  dedication  fees,  it  is  notorious 
that  no  flattery  was  too  fulsome,  no  depth  of 
self-abasement  too  profound,  for  Dryden's 
mendicant  spirit  If  the  pay  waa  proportion- 
ate to  the  degree  of  adulation,  he  was  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  maximnra.  He  dedi- 
cated his  translation  of  Virgil  to  three  noble- 
men, with  what  Johnson  calls  '  an  economy 
of  flattery  at  once  lavish  and  discreet'  What 
this  investment  of  praise  yielded  him  we  do 
not  know  ;  hut  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  one 
patron  (Lord  Chesterfield),  he  characterizes 
bis  lordship's  donation  as  a  '  noble  present' 
The  extraordinary  feature  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, is,  that  in  addition  to  dedication  fees, 
Dryden  received  for  his  Viigil  both  subscrip- 
tions and  copy  money,  llie  copy  money 
consisted  certainly  of  £60  for  every  two  books 


*  Both  offices  still  exist ;  but  it  is  ewtely  time 
that  sacli  queetionable  and  often  Invidloas  dis- 
tinctions sLoald  be  abolished,  or  at  least  that 
the}'  shoald  be  deprived  of  their  eleemosjnarj 
character.  Thanks  to  snch  men  as  Archibald 
Constable,  the  men  who  deserve  each  lionourano 
longer  need  tlie  paltry  salaries  attached  to  tliem. 
Mr.  Venn^Bou  liM  effected  thercduefio  ad  iibiur- 
dum  of  tlia  laureateship.  His  salary  is  £200  a 
year;  jet,  if  report  sf^ks  truly,  Sis  contract 
wltli  bis  pnbliehers  yields  him  an  annual  return 
to  be  eetimated  in  thousands. 
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of  tbe  '  -ilneid,'  and  probabl?  of  the  same 
sum  for  the  '  Georgics'  and  tlie  '  Pastorals. 
The  plan  of  aiibscription  was  iagenionaly 
contrived  so  as  to  create  s  supplementary 
galaxy  of  patrons,  each  of  whom  waa  pro- 
pitiated by  what  was  in  effect  a  special 
dedication.  There  were  two, classes  of  siib- 
Bcribera.  Those  in  the  first  class  paid  five 
guineas  each  ;  those  in  the  second  class,  two 
guineas.  The  inducement  offered  to  the 
five  guinea  subacribers  was  that,  in  honour 
of  OHcli  of  them,  there  should  be  inserted  in 
the  work  an  engraving,  embellished  at  the 
foot  with  his  coat  of  arms.  The  bait  took 
wonderfully.  There  were  in  the  end  one 
hundred  and  two  subscribers  of  five  guineas, 
representing  the  sura  of  SlOguineas,  which, 
calculating  the  guinea,  aa  Drjden  did,  at 
twenty  nine  shillings,  amounted  to  £739  10s. 
Indeed,  Dryden  was  a  cunning  speculator 
as  well  as  a  shrewd  bargain -driver,  as  bis 
publisher  found  to  his  cost.  According  to 
Pope'a  estimate,  Dryden  netted  from  his 
Virp!  the  sum  of  £1,200.  .     . 

The  publication  of  that  work  was'tlie  oc- 
casion of  frequent  bickcringti,  and  the  inter- 
change of  much  strong  language,  between 
Drydeii  and  hia  publisber,  the  famous  Jacob 
TonsOB  {Jacob  L,  for  there  were  three  of 
that  name  and  dynasty).  Dryden's  standing 
complaint  against  Tonson  is,  that  be  pays 
him  in  bad  coin.  *  Yon  know,'  he  says,  in 
one  letter,  '  money  is  now  very  scrupulously 
received  ;  in  the  last  which  you  did  me  the 
favour  to  change  for  my  wife,  besides  the 
clip'd  money,  there  were  at  least  forty  shil- 
lings brass.'  In  another  he  says  that,  when 
the  eighth  '^£neid  '  is  finished,  he  eipects 
'  £30  in  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had 
formerly.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold, 
neither  will  I ;  nor  stay  for  it  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  it  is  due.'  In  another, '  I 
lost  thirty  shillings,  or  more,  by  the  last  pay- 
ment of  £50  which  you  made  at  blr. 
Knight's.'  Throughout  the  correspondence, 
Dryden  treats  Tonson  in  tbe  rudest  and  most 
bearish  manner  possible.  He  usually  ad- 
di'esscs  him  abruptly  as  '  Mr.  Tonson,'  much 
as  a  gentleman  might  address  his  tmlor.*  In 
what  Scott  calls  a  '  wrathful  letter,'  which, 
however,  made  no  impression  <  OQ  the  mer- 
cantile obstinacy  of  Tonson,'  he  Bays,  '  some 
kind  of  intercourse  must  be  carried  on  be- 
twixt us  while  I  am  translating  Virgil,    .    . 


•  But  tills  WM  not  peculiar  to  Dryden.  Twen- 
ty years  later  we  find  Steele  addreisiiitf  LSntot, 
and  Popeaddresainf^'^otte,  m  precisely  tlie  same 
style..  See  Carrather's  '  Life  of  Pope.'  pp.  89 — 
251.  By  way  of  contmat,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Sir  Waller  Scott  nsually  addresses  liis  publisher 
as  '  My  dear  Constable.'  Such  triflea  are  not  in- 
■igoificant. 


You  always  intended  I  should  get 
g  by  the  second  subscriptions,  as  I 
found  from  first  to  last  ...  I  then 
told  Mr.  Congreve  that  I  knew  yoo  too  well 
to  believe  you  meant  me  any  kindness.'  In 
yet  another  grumbling  epistle,  Dryden  says, 
'  upon  trial  I  find  all  of  your  trade  are 
sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others: 
therefore  I  have  not  wholly  left  you  ; '  from 
all  which  it  is  evident  that  in  Dryden's  time 
the  relations  of  publisher  and  author  were 
still  on  a  very  unsatisfactory  footing.  ' 

Dryden  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century ;  but,  although  at  that 
very  time  the  publishers,  led  by  such  men 
aa  the  Tonsons  and  Lintot,  were  consolidating 
the  publishing  trade,  they  were  still  in  the 
leading-strings  of  subscription  ;  and  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pa- 
trocage,  with  its  correlative  dedication, 
continued  rampant.  The  world  of  lettere 
was  still  dominated  by  such  princely  patrons 
as  Somers,  Ilarley,  and  Halifax,  who  were 

'  Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long. ' 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  since,  at 
that  very  time,  literature  was  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  emancipate  itself.  Then  pop- 
ular literature  took  its  rise  in  Defoe's  He- 
view  and  Steele's  Toiler,  and  Steele  and 
Addison's  Spectator.  No  man  ever  stood 
out  more  determinedly  as  the  enemy  of  pa- 
tronage than  Richard  Steele,  and  all  honour 
be  to  him  for  his  powerful  testimony.  But 
Steele  could  afford  to  be  independent ;  for 
he  derived  from  his  first  wife  the  comforta- 
ble income  of  £670  a  year.  In  the  Toiler, 
he  had  boldly  proclmmed  his  ambition  '  to 
make  our  Incubrations  come  to  some  price  in 
money,  for  ourraore  convenient  support  in  tie 
public  sen-ice,'  Yet  Steele  had,  in  1707, 
accepted  the  office  of  Gazetteer,  with  a  sal- 
ary raised  by  Harley  from  £60  to  £300  a 
year  ;  and  in  1716,  he  was  made  Surveyor 
of  the  Royal  Stables  at  Hampton  Court. 
Steele  ridiculed  patronage  as  a  '  monstrous ' 
institution  in  the  Spectator,*  yet  the  first 
and  second  collected  volumes  of  that  serial 
were  dedicated  respectively  to  the  arch-pa- 
trons, Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Halifax.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  Addison's  doing, 
who  was  the  special  fo8t«r-child  of  these  no- 
blemen, and  who  lived  from  first  to  last  by 
hia  official  employment  John  Locke,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Macaulay,  'owed  opnlence 
to  Somers;'  and  it  waa  at  Locke's  death 
that  Addison,  in  reward  of  writing  the  '  Cam- 
paign,' obtained,  through  Halifax,  the  post 
of  Commissioner  of  Appeal  in  the  Excise, 
which  Locke  had  vacated.     He  received  for 

•  See  No.  dxxxTlU. 
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tbe  post  £200  a  year,  a  Bum  wbich  enabled 
Lim,  no  doubt,  to  leave  bia  ^rret  in  the 
Haymnrltet.  Every  step  he  gained  between 
that  garret  and  Holland  House,  he  owed  to 
the  same  kind  of  influence.  He  waa  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  his  cbief  being  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  whom  vol  vi,  of  the 
Spectator  waa  dedicated,  vol  iv.  having  pre- 
viously been  dedicated  to  Marlborough,  Sun- 
derland'a  father-in-law.  Addison's  neit  post 
was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  during  the 
rice-rojalty  of  the  notorious  Lord  Wharton, 
to  whom  vol.  V.  of  the  Spectator  waa  dedi- 
cated, in  terma  which  extolled  bb  business 
capacity,  but  which  were  judiciously  silent 
regarding  his  mord  character.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  Addison  was  made  Secre- 
tary to  the  provisional  Regency,  and  two 
years  later  he  became  Secretary  of  State. 
Addison  was  undoubtedly  the  first  literary 
man  of  his  time ;  yet,  throughout  his  career, 
be  was  paid  in  political  advancement  for  his 
literary  labours;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
his  business  capacity  was  of  the  poorest  or- 
der. No  man  evcrhad  a  better  opportunity 
than  Addison  had  of  asserting  the  indepen- 
dence of  literature,  yet  he  was  always  willing 
to  use  it  as  his  ladder,  rather  than  as  his 

In  this  Addison  was  by  no  means  singular 
in  his  day.  The  chief  of  hia  contemporaries 
lived,  or  tried  to  live,  by  the  same  means  ; 
though  few  were  so  fortunate  as  he  was. 
Defoe  was  secretary  to  the  joint  commission 
which  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Union,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  SeotJand  on  a  special 
mission  to  advance  its  interests ;  but  Defoe 
was  twice  fined  and  imprisoned  for  political 
libel,  and  on  the  earlier  occasion  at  least  was 
pilloried  as  well.  Men  of  letters  who  lived 
by  politics,  had  to  take  their  share,  not  only 
of  political  profit,  but  also  of  political  Buffer- 
ing. Prior,  who  was  twice  secretary  to  a 
foreign  embassy  (thanks  to  bis  patron  Lord 
Dorset),  and  twice  virtually  an  ambassador, 
was  cbamed  with  high  treason,  in  connection 
with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  was  impria- 
oned  for  two  years.  This  sent  him  baclE  to 
his  fellowship  and  hia  hooks.  He  then  pub- 
lished his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realiz- 
ed £10,000.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  played 
the  grand  patron  and  added  other  £10,000  ; 
and  thus  the  poet's  last  days  were  comforta- 
bly provided  for.  Congreve  was  more  for- 
tunate. He  received  from  Halifax  (Addison's 
patrou)  different  posts  in  the  custoniB,  which 
yielded  him  £600  a  year;  and  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover,  he  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
which  nearly  doubled  hia  income.  Gay  was 
the  most  unlucky  of  all  literary  place-hun- 
ters.    In  1714  he  quitted  his  post  of  private 


secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  to 

accompany  Lord  Clarendon,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  Hanover,  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary. Gay  wrote  to  Pope  in  great  glee 
about  his  good  fortune.  But  he  kept  the 
post  only  for  a  month  or  two.  He  made 
several  attempts,  subsequently,  to  enlist 
Court  favour  on  his  behalf,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Once  he  was  offered  a  humble  post, 
which  he  declined  with  indignation.  That 
made  his  reputation  ;  for  to  that  disappoint- 
ment, in  all  probability,  we  owe  "'llie  Beg- 
gar's Opera.'*  By  the  publication  and  per- 
formance of  that  play,  and  by  the  publication 
(by  subscription,  of  course),  of  '  Polly,'  a  se- 
quel to  it,  the  performance  of  which  was 
prohibited.  Gay  realized  nearly  £3,000. 
These   details    serve    to    show   us  how 

fpeat  authors  lived  and  were  remunerated 
uring  the  period  that  connects  the  reign  of 
Dryden  witii  the  reign  of  Pope.  Two  things 
seem  to  be  clearly  demonstrated — that 
authors  were  not  yet  free  from  their  bond- 
age to  personal  and  political  patrous ;  and 
tbat  publishers  had  not  yet  learned  to  rely 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The  latter 
were  still,  as  Dryden  called  them,  mere 
'  chapmen  '  of  books ;  and  their  gains  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  amount  of  patronage, 
represented  by  subscriptions,  which  the  m- 
fluencc  of  authors  could  bring  them.  In 
fact,  their  interest  lay,  as  Dryden  hinted 
very  plainly  to  Tonson,  in  intercepting  as 
large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  subscriptions 
which  passed  through  their  hands. 

The  connecting  link  between  Dryden  and 
Pope,  for  our  present  purpose  at  least,  was 
Jacob  Tonson—'  left-legged  Jacob,'  as  Pope 
wickedly  called  him,  referring  to  n  personal 
deformity.  In  truth,  however,  the  whole  of 
Pope's  satirical  allusions  to  Tonson  were 
somewhat  nngencrona — though  they  were 
not  the  less  Pope-ish  on  that  account — for 
Tonson  was  the  first  bookseller  who  recog- 
nised Pope's  merit.  Ii^  1J06  he  wrote  to 
Pope  in  flattering  terms,  offering  to  publish, 
in  his  forthcoming  Miscellany,  Pope  s  '  Pas- 
torals,' which  he  had  seen  in  manuscript — an 
offer  which  Pope  was  too  shrewd  a  man  of 
business  to  reject;  and  the  publication  at 
once  placed  Pope  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
authors  of  his  time.  It  was  this  transaction 
tbat  suggested  Wycherley's  profane  remark, 
that  '  Jacob's  ladder  had  raised  Pope  to  im- 
mortality.' Yet,  not  long  afterwards,  wo 
find  Pope  writing  thus  of  his  patron :  '  Ja- 
cob creates  poets  as  kings  do  knights;  not 


'Gay's  theatre  receipts  from  the  opera 
amounted  to  £(193  13s.  6<1.  The  name  of  tlta 
miinajter  wlio  sliared  the  profits  wiib  Gaj.waa 
Rich;  which  suggested  the  mot  that '  "  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera  "  made  Oay  ricli,  and  Rich  gay.' 
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for  their  Iionour,  bot  for  their  money.  Cer- 
tainly he  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  worker  of 
miracles  who  is  grown  rich  by  poetry.'  The 
extent  of  Tonson's  wealth  is  uncertun ;  but 
we  know  th&t  when  hiB  nephew,  Jacob  IL, 
died  in  1736, — ayear before  the  uncle  closed 
Lis  ledger  for  ever, — ^he  left  a  fortune  of 
£100,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  old 
Jacob  inherited. 

Pope,  however,  like  Scott  at  a  later  peri- 
od, found  it  advantageous  to  extend  his 
pnblishing  connections.  Besides  Ton  son,  he 
had  dealings  of  one  kind  or  another  with 
IdDtot,  Curll,  Dodsley,  Gilliver,  and  Motte, 
to  mention  no  others.  With  Curll,  the 
BoppoSedsurTeptitiouspublisherof  his  letters, 
his  relations  were  anythiag  but  friendly. 
A  ridiculoua  turn  is  given  to  these  relations 
by  an  apocryphal  story  circulated  By  Curll, 
of  an  attempt  which  he  believed,  or  pretend- 
ed to  believe,  that  Pope  had  made  to  poison 
him  in  a  tavern,  at  their  first  and  only  meet* 
ing,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ascribed 
to  Pope  the  authorship  of '  The  Court  Poems,' 
three  of  Lady  Mary ,  Wortley  Montagu's 
'Town-  Eclogues.'  The  publisher  with 
whom  Pope's  name  is  chiefly  associated,  how- 
ever, was  Bernard  Lintot.  In  one  of  his 
most  biting  and  hnmerous  prose  sketches, 
Pope  describes  a  journey  to  Oxford,  per- 
formed in  company  with  Lintot,  whom  he 
holds  up  to  the  most  unmitigated  ridicule. 
Yet  lintot  was  the  publbber  of  Pope's 
Homer,  a  speculation  from  which  he  derived 
between  £8,000  and  £9,000,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  set  up  his  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham. This  success  allowed  Pope  to  triumph 
over  the  slavery  of  patronage  in 
ble  couplet : — 


It  was  quite  chnracteristic  of  Pope,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  take  credit  for  his 
emancipation  to  himself,  and  forget  his  obli- 
gations to  the  booksellers.  lie  never  was 
thin-skinned  in  these  matters,  or  indeed  in 
any  matters  affecting  the  reputation  of 
others.  Ilis  feelings  towards  Lintot,  his 
undoubted  benefactor,  were-  not  more  grate- 
ful or  generous  than  those  with  which  he  re- 
garded Tonson  and  Cnrll.  In  the  race  de- 
scribed in  the  second  book  of  the  '  Dunciad,' 
in- honour  of  the  goddess  of  Dnlness,  Lintot 
and  Curll  are  entered  as  rival  candidates. 


•  Vain  boast ;  for  wli«n  he  was  offered  £1.000 
to  snppresB  liis  altKch  on  the  Darbcss  of  Marl- 
boroui^li,  in  the  cliaracter  of  AtnBsa,  lie  took  tlje 
monej.  and  nevertheless  allowed  the  libol  to  be 
printed. 


With  me  began  tills  gonins,  and  shall'end." 
Ho  spoke ;  and  who  with  Lintot  shall  contend  T 
Pear  held  them  mate.     Alone  antaonht  to 

Stood  dauntless  Curll :  "  Behold  that  rival  here! 

The  race  bjr  vlo^our,  not  by  vaunts,  is  won  ; 

So  lake  the  hindmost,  H 1"  (he  said)  "and 

Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind, 
He  left  hnge  Lintot  and  outstripped  the  wind. 
As  when  a  dab-cblclc  waddles  through  the  copse 
On   feet  and   wIn|{S,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and 

So  laboaring  on,  with   ebonlders,  bands,  and 

Wide  as  a  windmill  alt  bis  fignre  spreAd, 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  lefl-legged  Jacob  seems  to  emulate.'* 

Pope  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  day  in  his 
contempt  for  the  booksellers.  It  is  told  of 
Young,  that  when  Tonson  and  Lintot  both 
offered  for  one  of  his  works,  be  answered 
both  at  a  sitting.  In  his  letter  to  Lintot,  he 
called  Tonson  '  an  old  rascal.'  In  his  letter 
to  Tonson,  he  called  Lintot '  a  great  scoun- 
drel.' After  folding  the  letters,  he  trans- 
posed their  addresses,  and  each  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  Yonng's  true  opinion 
of  him  without  Young  being  aware  of  it. 

The  portion  of  authors  was  at  its  worst 
when  Samuel  Johnson  began  his  career 
in  London.  Macanlay  compares  the  epoch 
to  '  a  dark  night  between  two  sunny  days.' 
The  age  of  patronage  had  passed  away. 
The  age  of  general  curiosity  and  Intelligence 
had  not  arrived.  The  political  patronage  of 
men  of  letters  was  extinguished  by  Walpole, 
who  found  probably  that  he  cDnld  employ 
the  civil  list  to  better  purpose  in  securing 
parliamentary  support,  than  in  buying  the 
services  of  needy  scribblers  and  miserable 
Grub-street  hacks.  This  fact  is  generally 
quoted  to  Walpole's  disadvantage;  but  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  he  ia  really  to  be 
blamed  for  iL  Tlie  immediate  effects  of  his 
policy  were  very  deplorable.  In  the  end, 
however,  it  threw  authors  on  their  own  re- 
sources; and  it  led  to  a  complete  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  booKscUera.  John- 
son came  upon  the  scene  in  a  time  of 
literary  famine,  bnt  he  hved  to  see  the 
change  to  which  his  own  labours  had  in  no 
Btnall  degree  contributed.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  booksellers.  It  is 
true  that,  in  his  lodgings,  he  once  thrashed 
Tom  Osborne  for  impertinence ;  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  dine  with  Tonson,  then  a  rich 
man  and  a  great  power,  on  terms  of  equali- 
ty. During  the  period  of  his  early  struggles, 
when  he  had  often  to  go  without  a  din- 
ner. Cave,  the  publisher  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  was  his  hardest  taskmaster ;  vet 
he   esteemed   Cave  highly,   and  wrote   his 

•  The'Dunclad,'U.63— W. 
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life,  in  wbich  he  gave  a  generous  estimate 
of  tiis  cbaracter.  Of  the  booksellers  as  a 
class  he,  a  bookseller's  bod,  always  spoke  in 
terms  of  respectful  gratitude.  '  The  book- 
sellers,' he  said, '  are  generous,  liberal-minded 
men  ;'  and  be  dignified  tbent  as  '  the  patrons 
of  literature.'  Johnson  spoke  thus  from  his 
own  experience  of  them,  and  not  witbont 
reason.  He  contracted  with  them  for  '  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets'  at  £200.  Tbey  sponta- 
neously gave  hint  £300 ;  and  they  added 
another  £100  when  the  '  Lives'  were  issued 
as  a  separate  pubUcation.  Of 
should  be  added  that  they  could  well  afford 
to  do  so,  as  they  cleared  £5,000  by  the  work ; 
but  publishers,  even  in  these  days, 
always  generous  in  proportion  to  their  gains. 
One  important  service  which  Johnson 
rendered  to  men  of  letters  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. By  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, the  self -con  stitn  ted  patron  of  bis 
'  Dictionary  ' — whether  Chesterfield  deserved 
his  strictures  or  not — he  gave  its  death-blow 
to  the  system  of  personal  patronage.* 
Chesterfield's  gratuitously  complimet 
essays  in  the  World,  he  said  to  Garrick 
other  friends — '  I  bave  sailed  a  long 
difficult  voyage  round  the  world  of  the 
English  language;  and  does  be  now  send 
out  bis  cock-boat  to  tow  me  into  hart>our  !' 

A  slight  incident  shows  the  estimate 
Johnson  bad  formed  of  the  struggle  in 
which  he  had  engaged.  In  the  tenJi  satire 
of  his  '  Imitations  of  Juvenal,'  a  couplet  on 
the  vanity  of  authors'  hopes  originally  stood 
thus: — 
'  Tot  think  what  ills  the  acholar'a  life  aBsaii  — 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret  and  the  jail.' 
After  his  encounter  with  Chesterfielcl,  the 
second  line  was  altered  to 

'  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail.' 

Evidently  Johnson  considered  '  the  patron' 
entitled  to  the  place  nearest  '  the  jail '  in 
the  descending  scale  of  authors'  miseries. 

There  is  a  bookseller  of  Johnson's  time, 
who  stands  out  prominently  from 
temporaries  for  liberality  and  k 
of  heart  We  refer  to  Andrew  Millar, 
especially  in  his  relations  with  Fielding. 
When  James  Thomson  learned  that  Fielding 
had  sold  the  copyright  of  'Tom  Jones'  to  a 
bookseller  for  £35,  he  advised  bim  to  break 
the  contract.  This  he  did.  Thomson  then 
introduced  bim  to  Millar,  to  whom  be  had 
himself  been  introduced  by  Mallet  They 
met  at  a  tavern ;  and  when  Millar  offered 
£300  for  the  MS.,  Kelding  exhibited  his  de- 


light by  ordering  two  bottles  of  wine.  Sub- 
sequently, Millar  gave  Fielding  £1,000  for 
'  Amelia ' — the  same  sum  which,  with  what 
was  thought  starthng  and  reckless  liberality, 
Constable  more  than  half  a  century  later 
gave  Scott  for '  Marmion.'  To  the  exertions 
of  the  same  publisher,  Dr.  Burton  attributes 
the  success  of  Hume's '  History ;'  and  Hume 
boasted  that-  the  copy-money  he  received 
'  much  exceeded  anything  formerly  known 
in  England.'  Well  might  Johnson  say,  '  I. 
respect  Millar,  sir ;  be  has  raised  the  price  of 
literature.' 

Millar's,  however,  was  unfortunately  au  ei-. 
ceptional  case.  Literature,  as  a  trade,  was 
at  that  time  increasingly  remunerative ;  but 
the  men  who  fattened  ou  it  were  the  printers 
and  booksellers,  not  the  authors.  Think  of 
Goldsmith  grinding  as  a  domestic  slave  for 
Griffiths — to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Griffiths — ■ 
on  the  Monthly  Jievtew.  His  position  was 
but  little  improved  when  be  became  a  bond- 
man to  Newbery,  living  as  tenant  of  a  rela- 
tion of  Newbeiy's  in  Wine  Office-court, 
Fleet-street,  and  doing  an  occasional  stroke 
of  business  on  bis  own  account  forDodeley, 
Wilkie,  and  others.  It  is  true  that,  towards 
the  end  of  bis  career,  he  was  rather  run  after 
by  the  booksellers.  ■  But  poor  Goldy  was 
not  the  man  to  profit  by  such  an  unlooked- 
for  turn  of  fortune.  He  had  been  tnuned 
in  a  bad  school.  His  personal  vanity  and 
his  gambling  habits  always  kept  him  poo^; 
and  when  he  died  £2,000  in  debt,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  'Was  ever  poet  so  treated  be- 
fore ! '  So  matters  continued  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  Giblion,  after  the  completion 
of  bis  immortal  work,  was  driven  to  reside 
permanently  at  Lausanne,  not  so  much  by 
taste,  as  by  hia  straitened  circumstances.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  gather  some  idea 
of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  mechanical 
and  materia!  artificers  in  books  from  a  '  val- 
ued file,'  prepared  by  Timperley,  f  of  the 
printers,  booksellers,  and  stationers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  we  find  seven 
members  of  parliament,  five  lord  mayors  of 
London,  twenty  authors,  and  twenty-two 
men  of  wealth  and  substance. 

It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century — the  point  at  which  in  our  retro- 
spect of  the  relations  of  publishers  and 
authors  we  have  now  arrived — that  Archi- 
bald   Constable — then    a    young    man    of 


*  But  not  to  tliat  of  official  patronage.  John- 
son himself,  in  1709,  accepted,  through  Lord 
Bnte,  a  tojal  peDslon  of  £300  a-jreu. 


Yet  Charles  Knight  tlilnks  tliat,  under 
the  balf-proiit  syslem,  Gibbon's  sbare  would 
liBve  been  less  than  half  of  what  he  actually 
received. — '  Sbodowa  of  the  Old  Booksellers,'  pp. 
227—8. 

f  'A  Dictionary  of  Priolore  and'  Printing, 
with  tlieProgresEofLlleTature,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem.'   By  C.  H.  Timperley.    London  :  1839. 
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21  years — ^began  boainoss  as  a  dealer 
'scarce  old  books' — 'scarce  o'  books,'  tlie 
wags  read  it — at  the  Cross  of  Edinbut^b, 
on  the  very  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Andro  Hart,  who  published  for  Drum- 
mood  of  Hawthoniden  there,  nearly  two 
ceoturies  before.  It  is  evideut  that,  before 
his  time,  what  Macaulay  calls  '  the  age  of 
general  curiosity  and  intelligence,'  bad  be- 
gan to  dawn.  The  fact  that  publiBhcrs  and 
printers  were  realizing  large  fortunes  cannot 
otherwise  be  accounted  for.  And  no  doubt 
the  curious  and  intelligent  public,  whose 
patronage  ultimately  emancipated  authore 
from  their  tbraldoin,  was  greatly  increased 
in  the  general  ferment,  which  U  typified  liis- 
torically  by  the  French  Revolution.  But 
the  great  and  distinguishing  service  which 
Constable  rendered  to  literature  was,  that  he 
waa  the  first  publisher  of  modern  times  who 
svstematically  gave  authors  the  benefit  of 
the  public  patronage  of  lettera.  For  in  all 
histranaactions  the  patron  was  not  Archibald 
Constable  himself,  bnt  the  book-buying  pub- 
lic which  he  represented,  and  [which  he  re- 
lied on  his  power  to  command.  It  is  far 
from  complimentary  to  Constable,  it  is  in- 
deed unmeaning  flattery,  to  speak  of  bis 
liberality  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  that  of  a 
literary  patron  of  the  former  age — to  com- 

Kre  it  with  the  liberality  of  Charles  I.  to 
n  Jonson  or  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dry- 
den,  orof  Somers  and  Ilalifai  to  Addison.  In 
these  cases  the  patronage  was  partly  a  species 
of  charity,  and  partly  a  payment  for  adula- 
tion. But  in  CoTit!table's  case  it  was  purely 
a  matter  of  business.  His  principles  of  busi- 
ness, no  doubt,  differed  very  widely  in  their 
enlightened  breadth  and  liberality  from  those 
acted  on  by  even  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, and  continued  by  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Yet  they  were  strict  business 
principles,  which  he  carried  into  practice  on 
a  systematic  plan.  He  was  resolved  to  be 
the  first  publisher  of  his  time,  not  only  for 
dignity's  sake,  but  also  for  that  of  profit. 
Be  knew  that,  to  achieve  that  position,  he 
roast  make  a  bold  venture.  Ue  knew  that 
he  had  to  compete  with  powerful  rivals, 
such  as  Longman  and  William  Miller  in 
London,  and  John  Miller,  his  oeighbour,  in 
Edinbu^h ;  and  he  saw  at  once,  shrewd 
man  as  he  was,  that  his  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess lay  in  outbidding  them  in  the  Uterary 
market,  and  thereby  in  eecuring  to  himself  at 
first  hand  the  foremost  talent  of  the  day. 

Plainly,  however.  Constable  never  could 
have  assumed  this  attitude  if  he  had  not 
felt  a  corresponding  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  public,  on  whose  appreciation  of  lite- 
rary work  tiie  success  of  literary  enterprises 
ultimately   depends.    In    other  words,   he 


could  not  afford  to  pay  the  producer  more 
than,  according  to  his  estimate,  the  consu- 
mers might  be  expected,  wiih  the  addition 
of  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  to  repay  him. 
And  it  was  at  this  point  that  Constable's  real 
strength  showed  itself.  He  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment — judgment, 
which  was  aided  by  remarkable  Uterary  in- 
sight, and  which,  in  matters  strictly  profes- 
sional, scarcely  ever  misled  him.  TliiB  ena- 
bled him  to  gauge  by  anticipation,  with  stii- 
'  king  accuracy,  the  acceptability  and  success 
of  the  works  he  pubhshed.  In  short,  he 
possessed  a  business  instinct  which  told  him 
how  far  a  book  would  take,  and  he  paid  for 
it  accordingly.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
stories  of  his  unusual  liberality  to  authors, 
when  bruited  abroad,  should  have  excited  a 
degree  of  interest  and  expectancy,  which 
would  materially  increase  the  demand  for 
his  works.  Probably  Constable  reckoned 
on  this.  If  he  did,  it  was  only  another  in- 
stance of  that  shrewdness  which  enabled 
him  to  grasp  firmly,  and  to  contemplate 
calmly,  the  whole  state  of  the  book  trade  at 
the  time  when  he  began  to  publish.  He 
believed  that  the  reading  pubhc  was  greater 
than  was  supposed ;  and,  further,  that  it 
might  be  largely,  almost  indefinitely,  increas- 
ed. On  this  conviction  all  Lis  enterprises 
were^based.  He  made  it  his  business,  there- 
fore, to  command  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  ho  could  do  only  by  providing 
the  public  with  the  best  possible  article. 
To  secure  that  article  he  must  pay  the  best 
authors  a  higher  price  than  his  rivals.  He 
paid  it ;  and  he  succecdod. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  be  tjie  best  authors  ;  for  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  that  Constable's  liberality 
was  matter  of  basiuess,  and  not  of  sentiment 
or  caprice,  than  his  dealings  with  such  au- 
thors as  failed  to  secure  his  entire  confidence. 
Thus  Campbell  proved  too  keen  a  bargain- 
maker,  and  too  dilatory  a  writer  for  Con- 
stable to  have  much  to  do  with  him  ;  and 
Campbell,  to  his  deep  disgust,  received  from 
Constable  the  cold  shoulder,  for  which  he 
revenged  himself  by  swearing  at  publishers 
in  general  as  '  ravens,'  and  at  Constable  in 

E articular  as  a  '  deep  draw-well,'  James 
[ogg  made  persistent  efibrts,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated rebuffs,  to  secure  Constable  aa  his 
publisher — an  honour  which  Constable,  evi- 
dently for  good  commercial  reasons,  as  per- 
sistently declined.  William  Godwin — the 
author  of  '  Caleb  Williams,'  and  Shelley's  fa- 
ther-in-law,—-declared  his  inability  to  write 
his  new  novel  unless  he  was  paid  beforehand, 
and  modestly  proposed  '  to  be  put  upon  a 
footing  with  the  author  of  "  Waverley  and 
"  Guy  Mannering," '    He  accompanied  his 
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Sroposal  with  Bome  tremendous  Btrotes  of 
attcry;  yet  Constable  insisted  on  publish- 
ing' Mandevillo'  on  the  principle  of  dinsion 
of  profits.  Sir  John  Leslie  made,  a  proposal 
apropos  of  Barrow's  Arctic  boot ;  but  he 
complains  to  Constable  that  he  '  seemed  to 
listen  to  it  coldly,  as  1  find  you  generally  do 
to  all  projects  which  do  not  originate  with 

Jourseff ;  and  his  request  to  be  made 
efirey's  colleague  in  the  Edinburgh,  aa 
scientific  editor,  was  not  more  warmly  re- 
ceived. The  only  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  while  Consta- 
ble was  ready  to  incur  risk,  and  to  make 
sacrifices,  to  secure  authors  whom  he  courted, 
he  did  not  feel  called  on  to  do  so  to  oblige 
authors  who  courted  him. 
ITiat,  liowevsr,  wtioh  we  have  pointed 
.  out  as  constituting  Constable's  strength  aa  a 
publisher,  was  also,  sad  to  say,  t!ie  undoubt- 
ed source  of  his  weakness;  so  true  is  it  that 


'  Great  wits  ai 


0  lo  mftdDess  msar  allied." 


The  cfibrta  ho  made  to  win  Scott  are  instan- 
ces of  enligbteiicd  enterprise.  The  sacrifices 
he  made  to  retain  Scott  are  evidences  of  a 
morbid  jealousy,  which  amounted  to  positive 
infatuation.  Through  his  whole  career, 
after  1807,  he  was  haunted  by  a  constant 
dread  that  one  or  other  of  his  principal 
rivals — Murray  or  Longman — would  wile 
Scott  away  from  him  by  more  tempting 
offers  than  tie  had  made.  That  apprehension 
was  the  bugbear  which  he  could  never 
bring  himself  boldly  to  throw  pfi';  and  to 
our  thinking,  it'  proved  in  the  end  the  main 
cause  of  his  ruin.  It  was  that,  and  nothing 
else,  that  led  bim'to  concede  Scott's  ever-in- 
creasing demands  for  higher  terms.  But 
for  that,  he  would  never  have  agreed  to 
make  Scott  advances,  amounting  in  one  in- 
stance to  £lO,000  at  a  time,  for  works  still 
in  embryo,  the  very  titles  of  which  had  not 
been  determined  even  by  the  author.  That 
induced  him  to  grant  almost  limitless  accom- 
modation to  the  Ballantynes,  Scott's  part- 
ners in  his  printing  and  publishing  coneems  ; 
and  to  take  over  at  a  tremendous  toss  tbe 
dead  stock  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co., 
amounting  in  value  to  thousands  of  pounds. 
To  make  good  these  assertions,  it  is  only 
-  necessary  to  review  briefly  Constable's  deal- 
ings with  Scott,  and  in  connection  therewith 
his  alliances  and  ruptures  with  the  rival 
houses  of  Murray  and  Longman.  The 
whole  bnsiness,  it  must  bo  premised,  often 
assamcs  the  form  of  intricate  and  even  dan- 
gerous diplomacy.  Tbe  task  of  a  skilful 
publisher,  iu'  such  cases,  is  not  less  ditEcult 
or  hazardous  than  that  of  a  secretary  of 
state  or  an  ambassador  at  a  foreign  court, 
who  is  often  driven  to  adopt  expedients,  in 
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order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  which  bis 

cooler  judgment  does  not  approve.  Id  this 
view,  Constable  was  a  consummate  )lt«rary 
diplomatist.  But  the  best  diplomatists  arc 
Eometjmes  overreached.  And  though  Con- 
stable appeared  to  be  eminently  successful 
during  the  greater  part  of  bis  career,  wc 
hold  very  decidedly  that  his  ultimate  failure 
had  its  root  and  origin  in  transactions  wtiich 
were  rather  the  unwelcome  expedients  of 
diplomacy,  than  the  natural  occurrences  of 
legitimate  business. 

The  Longman  alliance  began  in  1802, 
when  Constable  was  admitted  to  a  fourth 
share  in  the  '.Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,'  published  by  Longman  in  London. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Mr.  Longman 
viMled  Edinburgh.  He  went  back  to  Lon- 
don, proud  of  his  Scottish  reception,  de- 
lighted especially  with  his  Edinburgh  repre- 
sentative, and  satisfied  that  none  of  his  jea- 
lous rivals  in  the  metropolis  could  dream  of 
contending  with  his  interests  in  the  north. 
This  confidence  was  somewhat  misplaced. 
For,  only  a  few  months  later,  wc  find  John 
Murray  throwing  out  ingenious  feelers  in 
the  very  quarter  in  which  Ijongman  congra- 
tulated himself  on  his  triumphant  success. 
Murray  was  so  far  successful  that  '  friendly 
relations  were  speedily  estabhshcd'  between 
hlra  and  Constable's  bouse.  At  this  point 
a  Murray  alliance  begins  to  loom  in  the  fu- 
ture. Not  immediately,  however ;  for  in 
1803  Longman  obtained  the  London  agency 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Longman  again  visited  Scotland, 
when  he  was  conducted  on  a  provincial  tour 
by  Constable's  convivial  partner,  A.  G.  Hun- 
ter, the  records  of  which,  with  its  deplora- 
ble drinking  experiences,  fill  some  of  the  ra- 
ciest pages  in  the  memoir. 

In  1605,  the  convivial  Hunter  met  Mur- 
ray at  York,  and  tbeir  genial  friendship, 
prompted  no  doubt  by  interest,  as  well  as  by 
community  of  tastes,  seems  to  have  drawn 
slill  closer  the  bond  of  union  between  their 
respective  bouses.  At  the  same  time  an  un- 
pleasant correspondence  was  going  on  be- 
tween Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.  and  the 
Longmans,  on  various  subjects  which  bad 
led  to  a  painful  dispute  between  the  two 
houses.  This  difference  reached  its  climax 
in  November,  1805,  when  Messrs.  Longman 
intimated  their  wish  to  break  the  connec- 
tion. This  rupture  involved  much  more  se- 
rious consequences  than  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. Mr.  Thomas  Constable  says,  with  re- 
ference to  it,  '  It  had  been  well  for  Archi- 
bald Constable  had  it  been  othcnvisc.  The 
uDtortuoate  experiment  of  the  esUblisbraent 
of  a  London  bouse  in  1809  would  thereby 
have  been  averted,  and  the  catastrophe  of 
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1836  might  never  have  occiirred  '  (vol.  i,  p. 
44).  What  were  the  causes  of  the  rupture 
we  are  not  expressly  told  ;  hut  in  a  memo- 
randum written  by  Constable  at  a  later  date, 
be  says  it  was  caused  by  Hunter's  '  warm 
temper '  more  than  by  anything  else.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  tbat  Hunter,  acting  for 
.  CoQBtable  and.  Co.,  rashly  provoked  the 
quarrel  with  Longman,  knowing  tbat  'he 
had  bis  friend  Murray  to  fall  back  on,  and 
believing  tbat  a  league  with  the  latter  would 
be  more  pleasant,  if  not  also  more  profitable, 
than  that  with  the  former.  Accordingly, 
Murray  visited  Scotland  in  1808,  and  Hun- 
ter confirmed  the  new  alliance  by  putting 
htm  through  experiences  of  Forfarshire  con- 
viviality similar  to  those  from  which  Long- 
man had  suffered  so  sharply  two  years  pre- 
viously. Murray  also  'paid  for  it  dearly' 
according  to  his  host ;  but  he  returned  to 
London,  the  '  faithful  ally '  of  the  house  of 
Constable. 

Murray's  letters  to  Constable  at  this  time 
overflow  with  sentiments  of  friendship.  A 
few  weeks  after  his  return  to  London,  he 
addressed  the  Edinburgh  firm  as  '  My  dear- 
est friends ' !  Thereafter,  the  same  exube- 
rant style  is  continued.  '  Every  moment, 
my  dear  Constable,'  he  writes,  in  concluding 
one  of  these  gushing  epistles,  'I  feel  more 
gratefid  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
ever  Bad  me  your  faithful  friend.'  Hun- 
ter's '  tmat '  was  somewhat  different  Wri- 
ting to  Constable  from  London  a  few  weeks 
later  he  sajs,  '  I  trust  Murray  is  now  fairly 
noosed.'  Noosed  indeed  he  was,  until  his 
interests  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  es- 
cape. Then,  his  ardent  addresses  proved  to 
have  been  the  too  much  protesting  of  the 
faithless  lover. 

Before  that  discovery  was  made,  however, 
there  was  much  confidential  intercourse  be- 
tween the  houses.  In  one  of  Murray's  let- 
ters (written  in  1807)  ho  raises  the  curtain  a 
little  bit,  and  lets  us  see  how  the  diplomatic 
game  was  carried  on.  Referring  to  Consta- 
ble's quarrel  with  Longman  regarding  the 
copyright  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviem,  Murray 
insists  ou  the  necessity  of  Constable  '  fixing 
Mr,  Jeffrey  irrevocably  to  yourself ;  for,  as 
in  all  hazardous  and  important  eases,  we 
must  take  in  extremes  and  possibilities.' 
The  extreme  possibility  hinted  at  evidently 
was  that  Jeffrey  might  be  bought  over  by 
the  Longmans  to  edit  a  rival  Review.  This 
is  a  clear  proof  of  the  ascendency  which  au- 
thorship was  acquiring  in  the  commerce  of 
literature.  Though  jealousy  does  not  al- 
ways imply  warmth  of  affection  on  the  one 
side,  it  generally  implies  power  on  the  other. 
When  rival  authors  compete  for  the  same 
publisher,  the  publisher  has  the  game  in__bis 


own  hands  ;  but  when  rival  publishers  com- 
pete for  the  same  author,  the  author  is  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Inio  the  latter  condi- 
tion, evidcHtly,  the  book  trade  had  now 
been  brought,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  en- 
lightenment, and  the  enterprise  of  Archibald 
Constable. 

In  due  time  a  rival  Review  did  come, — 
not,  however,  from  the  dreaded  house  of 
Longman,  but  from  the  friendly  house  of 
Murray.  Before  the  end  of  180",  John 
Murray  found  cause  of  offence  in  some  of 
Constable's  transactions — what,  does  not 
precisely  appear  ;  and  what  docs  appear  is 
trivial  enough, — but  the  upshot  was,  a  rup- 
ture with  Murray  early  in  1808,  as  complete 
as  that  with  Longman  had  been  tlirce  years 
before.  By  a  curious,  if  not  suspicious, 
coincidence,  there  occurred  about  the  same 
time  a  seriooa  breach  between  Constable 
and  Scott  The  causes  of  tliis,  in  so  far  as 
they  appear,  were  partly  literary,  partly  po- 
litical, and  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  neilHer. 
Scott  was  hurt  by  the  unsparing  severity  of 
the  notice  of  '  Mamiion  '  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  though  on  this  score,  the  publisher, 
who  had  given  £l  ,000  for  the  copyright^of 
the  poem,  had  quite  as  weighty  grounds  of 
complaint  as  the  author.  Scott  was  sUll 
further  incensed  by  what  he  calls  '  certain 
impertinences  which,  in  the  vehemence  of 
their  Whiggery,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co. 
have  dared  to  indulge  in  towards  me.'  But 
probably  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  real 
reason  was  neither  of  those  which  were  al- 
leged. In  short,  it  is  evident  that  Scott, 
who  had  become  his  own  printer  in  180S 
(James  Ballantyne  and  Co.),  was  bent  also 
on  becoming  his  own  publisher,  if  not  with 
the  view  to  acquiring  for  himself  the  whole 
of  the  profits  wnich  had  previously  been  di- 
vided between  himself  and  bis  booksellers, 
at  least  with  the  view  of  having  free  scope 
to  indulge  his  craze  for  literary  speculation. 
'  He  had,  long  before  this,'  says  Lockhart, 
'  cast  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  on  the 
field  of  literary  enterprise,  and  developed  in 
his  own  mind  the  outlines  of  many  exten- 
sive plans,  which  wanted  nothing  Wt  the 
command  of  a  sufficient  body  of  able  sub- 
alterns to  be  carried  into  execution  with 
splendid  success.'* 

Several  important  consequences  quickly 
followed.  Scott  and  Murray  having  both 
quarrelled  with  Constable,  were  naturally 
(]r;iwn  together  by  that  '  fellow-feeling ' 
which  makes  men  'wondrous  kind.'  la 
an  alliance,  offensive  and 
formed  between  them  at 
Murray  happened  to  he  a 
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visitor.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reaolved 
to  establish  a  new  publishing  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, as  a  rival  to  Constable  and  Co.  The 
issue  of  these  negotiations  was  that  the 
Quarterly  Bevleie  was  established  in  1809, 
and  that  in  the  same  year  the  publishing 
liouse  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  foun- 
ded in  Edinburgh,  with  Scott  as  chief  part' 
ner  and  ruling  spirit. 

The  consequences  to  Constable  were  of 
the  most  serious  nature.  He  was  thereby 
led  to  engine  in  what  proved  not  only  the 
first  mistake  in  his  professional  career,  but 
the  beginning  of  fatal  disasters — viz.,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  London  branch.  Consta- 
ble himself  says  that  be  was  driven  to  this 
step  by ,'  the  folly  of  certain'  booksellers ;' 
and  certainly  his  nnfortunate  experiences 
with  Longman  and  with  Murray  warranted 
the  expenment,  especially  as  the  condition 
of  the  Kdinbui^li  bouse  at  the  time  was 
thoroughly  sound,  and  full  of  promise. 
His  alliances  with  two  of  the  first  houses  in 
London  having  failed,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  risk  a  third  attempt  of  the  same  kind. 
lie  may  also  hare  felt  that,  as  Murray  was 
cocoura^ng  a  rival  bouse  in  Edinburgh,  the 
law  of  retaliation  entitled  him  to  carry  the 
'  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Ilowever 
this  may  have  been,  the  London  house  was 
opened  early  in  1809.  Before  it  bad  been 
a  year  in  existence  Mr.  Park,  the  managing 
partner,  died ;  and  as  no  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  for  carrying  it  on,  it 
was  soon  afterwards  dissolved.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  once  more  transferred  to 
agents  (Messrs.  White,  Cochrane,  and  Co.), 
with  whom  it  remained  until  it  went  home 
again  to  the  Longmans,  in  1814.  Changes 
followed  in  the  Edinburgh  house.  A.  G. 
Hunter  retired  in  1611.  Mr.  Cathcart,  one 
of  bis  successors  in  the  firm,  died  in  1812, 
and  from  that  dato  till  the  failure  in  1826, 
Constable's  solo  partner  was  Robert  Cadell, 
his  future  son-in-law. 

Other  events,  having  a  momentous  bear- 
ing on  Constable's  future,  had  meantime 
been  transpiring.  In  1811  Scott  had  grati- 
fied bis  pride  by  the  purchase  of  Abbots- 
ford — then  a  small  estate  of  150  acres,  after- 
wards increased  by  Scott's  succeasi?e  pur- 
chases to  upwards  of  1,000  acres.  Thus 
Scott  completed  his  tale  of  'Four  P's' — 
printer,  publisher,  proprietor,  and  poet — and 
entered  on  that  career,  which,  however  bril- 
liant outwardly,  was  in  some  respects  a 
mere  '  game  of  speculation.'  His  foolish 
ambition  to  make  Abbotsford  a  big  place, 
and  himself  a  '  country  gentleman  all  of  the 
olden  time,'  led  him  into  endless  extrava- 
gance, in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  his 
house,  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  land. 


Nor  did  be  always  buy  land  on  the  most 
advantageous  terms.  His  desire  to  widen 
bis  borders  soon  became  known.  And 
when  it  appeared  that  Scott  had  set  bia 
heart  on  a  neighbouring  patch,  the  owner 
thereof  set  bis  price  on  it  accordingly.  Ilia 
grand  schemes  always  required  more  ready 
money  than  he  conid  command,  even  when  • 
his  income  was  at  its  largest.  With  that 
view  his  printing  business  had  to  be  pushed, 
sometimes  even  at  the  expense  of  his  van- 
tage ground  as  the  most  popular  author  of 
his  time.  Thus  in  negotiating  with  Consta- 
ble for  the  publication  of  '  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  in  1814,  he  suggests  that  the  Long- 
mans should  have  '  half  of  the  whole  bar- 
gain, that  is,  half  of  the  agency  as  well  aa 
the  property.'  He  fears  that  Ihey  will  not 
be  contented  with  less,  and  he  adds,  'yon 
know  I  hare  powerful  reasons  (besides  their 
uniform  handsome  conduct)  for  not  dia- 
obliging  them,' — in  other  words,  be  could 
not  afford  to  sacrifice  their  patronage  of 
James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  as  printers. 

Another  ahm  to  which  Scott  was  driven, 
in  order  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
realizing  his  extravagant  ideas  was,  aa  we 
have  already  s^d,  contracting  and  receiving 
payment  for  works  afterwards  to  be  writton. 
In  a  paper,  prepared  in  1826,  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Cowan,  the  trustee  appointed  by  the 
creditore  of  Constable  and  Co.,  'nine  dis- 
tinct cimma  are  brought  against  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  estate,  on  account  of  contracts  pend- 
ing or  unfulfilled."  ^iii.  442).  From  a  letter 
of  Cadell's  written  in  January,  18-26,  on  the 
eve  of  the  failure,  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
vances made  on  three  of  these  hypothetical 
works — fictions,  in  a  double  sense — amount- 
ed to  £7,600.  The  negotiations  were  still 
further  co'mplicated  by  these  payments  being 
made  in  bills. 

The  embroilment  did  not  stop  here.  The 
trade  in  legitimate  bills — if  billa  for  value 
not  received,  not  even  in  existence,  can  be 
called  legitimate — having  been  found  in- 
sufficient, recourse  was  had  to  accommoda- 
tion bills — wind-bills,  pure  and  simple.  In 
1848  Mr.  Thomas  Constable  asked  Sir  Jamea 
Gibson-Craig,  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  who 
had  been  the  agent  and  adviser  of  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Co.  before  and  during  the 
crisis,  to  state  iu  writing  his  recollection  of 
the  origin  of  the  system  of  accommodation- 
bills  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  his 
father  and  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  material  part  of  Sir  James's 
reply  :_ 

'  I  remember  perfectly  your  father  showing 
me  a  letter  [I81.3J  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writ- 
ten in  great  distress,  informing  liim  that  his  af- 
fairswere  in  such  a  EUte  that  he  must  call  a 
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meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  requesting  jour 
fiither  to  do  BO. 

*  After  consulting  with  tne,  jour  father  wrote 
Sir  Walter  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  unneces- 
S)uy  to  call  a  meeting,  and  that  if  he  would 
come  to  Edinburgh  he  thought  lie  could  detjse 
means  for  avoiding  eo  disagreeable  a  measure. 

'  Sir  Walter  cama,  and  by  your  father's  ad- 
.vice,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to 
assist  him  in  raising  money  by  annuity,  which 
he  did  to  the  amount,  T  think,  of  £4,000. 

'  Your  father  proposed  that  Sir  Walter  should 
engage  to  write  works  for  the  press ;  on  the 
faith  ot-whioh  your  father  agreed  (o  give  him 
bills  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  be  ac- 
cordingly did  so. 

'  I  believe  this  was  the  first  transaction  in 
bills  Sir  Walter  and  your  father  had.  These 
transactions  afterwards  gradually  extended  to  a 
large  amount,  and  it  became  their  practice  that 
Constable  and  Co.  should  giTB  bills  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter, which  he  discounted ;  and,  as  a  counter- 
security.  Sir  Walter  gaTO  similar  sums  [in  bills] 
to  the  company,  of  which  the  company  made 

'After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  your 
father  became  very  uneasy,  and  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dangerous  system  in  which  he 
had  embarked ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
gone  to  Sir  Walter  [in  IS^G],  Uking  with  him 
all  the  bills  he  had  received,  and  proposed  to 
Sir  Walter  to  give  up  these  bills,  on  Sir  Wal- 
ter returning  those  Constable  and  Co.  bad 
given  him. 

'  Sir  Waiter  said  he  could  not  possibly  do  so 
[having  already  discounted  them] ;  on  which 
your  father  told  [him]  that  in  that  case  he  could 
not  meet  the  engagements  for  Sir  Walter  with- 
out discounting  the  bills  granted  by  him. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  led  to  discount- 
ing to  an  immense  amount  a  double  set  of  bills, 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce,  and  did  actual- 
ly produce,  the  ruin  of  both  parties.'  (iii.  456, 
457.) 

In  coming  now  to  review  these  erents  in 
tfieir  more  direct  bearing  on  Constable's 
career,  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  above 
letl«r  carries  us  back  to  the  year  1613,  and 
to  ctrcDmstaaccs  which  had  a  momentous 
influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  Con- 
atable's  house.  In  that  year,  Scott's  pub- 
lishing concern  (John  Batlantyne  and  Co.), 
started  in  1809  in  connection  with  the  Mur- 
ray aUiancc,  was  involved  in  difficulties  so 
(Treat  that  Scott,  as  we  hpvc  just  seen, 
thonght  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors.  In  less  the 
yeai  the  Murray  connection  bad  been  dis- 
solved ;  and  Scott  in  his  extremity  bethought 
him  of  his  eld  friend  Constable,  of  whi 
sagacity  and  prudence  he  had  always, 
spite  of  political  differences,  entertained  and 
expressed  the  highest  opinion.  To  Consta- 
ble accordingly  be  appealed,  though  there 
had  been  a  coldness  between  them  since  the 
ruptnre  in  1609 ;  and  the  charmer  charmed 


wisely  that  Constable  could  not  resist  the 
temptation.  Well  had  it  been  for  him  if  he 
had  resisted.  Never  did  conscience,  or  pru- 
dence," whisper  to  any  man  the  warning, 
obtta  principiis,  more  reasonably,  than  when 
liis  occasion  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
hinted  caution  to  the  ambitious  publisher. 
But  the  '  still  small  voice '  was  disregarded. 
Constable  was  flattered  and  captivated  by 
the  thought  of  the  'darling  wizard  of  the 
north'  returning  to  his  embraces.  lie  at 
once  took  over  stock  to  the  amount  of 
£2,000,  which  he  resold  to  the  trade  at  a 
loss  of  50  per  cent.,  and  '  by  his  sagacious 
advice,'  Lockhart  says,  'enabled  the  dis- 
tressed partners  to  procure  amilar  assistance 
at  the  hands  of  others,  who  did  not  partake 
his  own  feelings  of  personal  kindness  and 
sympathy.'  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Con- 
stable did  much  at  thin  time  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  When  Lockhart  gives 
him  credit  for  '  personal  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy,' we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  war- 
rant for  it  At  the  same  lime  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  incurred  posi- 
tive pecuniary  loss  for  these  considerations. 
lie  might  have  given  advice,  he  might  have 
helped  them  in  many  ways ;  but  we  cannot 
see  that  he  would  have  been  warranted  in 
sacrificing  £1,000  (and  for  aught  he  knew 
it  might  hare  been  more),  unless  he  could 
calculate  on  deriving  from  the  transaction 
some  ultimate  gain.  And  tlic  gain  on  which 
he  reckoned  evidenily  was,  bringing  Scott 
under  obligations  which  would  attach  him  to 
Constable's  house.  Writing  to  his  partner 
on  17th  June,  1813,  Constable  saj's  he  has 
'  no  sort  of  wish  to  be  rapid  in  being  either 
off  or  on '  with  Scott's  proposals.  Writing 
again  on  the  21st  June,ne  thus  summarizes 
a  new  letter  from  Soott,  *  which  rather  per- 
plexes '  him.  '  He  (Scott)  makes  two  dis- 
tinct propositions,  and  adds  that  in  the 
event  of  neither  being  accepted,  he  must  ap- 
ply to  Longman  and  Co.  and  Murray.' 
Scott  knew  full  well  how  to  'govern  the 
ventages'  of  his  '  recorder.' 

Constable's  services  did  not  end  here.  A 
few  months  later,  a  further  advance  became 
necessary;  the  publishing  bouse  was  still  'a 
labouring  concern.'  Scott  had  recorded  but 
a  short  time  previously  his  decided  repug- 
nance to  a  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  Con- 
stable, saying  that  his  objections  would 
yield  only  '  to  absolute  necessity,  or  to  verj' 
strong  grounds  of  advantage,'  and  he  added 
'  I  am  persuaded  nothing  ultimately  good 
can  be  expected  from  any  connection  with 
that  house,  unless  for  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  he  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,'  Yet  he  has  ag^n  recourse  to  Con- 
stable, and  hy  his  tad  and  counsel  Scott  is 
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coabled  to  open  a  credit  account  with  Coq- 
Btabie's  London  baDkcre,  tbe  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  being  his  Bccurity, 

Tbia  was  id  the  meantime  a  great  triumph 
for  Constable's  diplomacy.  Once  more 
Scott  was  his  friend,  bound  to  him  by  the 
strong  tie  of  obliftation  ;  and  as  the  Long. 
man  alliance  had  been  renewed  a  short  time 
previously,  Constable's  position  seemed  to 
be  at  ila  strongest.  In  the  following  year 
'  Waverloy'  was  published,  and  a  new  and 
prosperous  career  opened  up  before  both 
author  and  publishers.  But  a  dark  shadow 
clouded  their  bright  prospects ;  that  was 
'  aceommodation.'  Constable  and  Ballan- 
tyne  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  in  accom- 
modation bills  for  small  sums  before  the 
breach  in  1808.  The  practice  was  resumed 
veiy  soon  after  the  reconciliation  in  1813; 
and  before  the  end  of  1814,  ConaUble's 
house  had  become  '  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  extent  of  accommodation  afforded  to  Mr. 
Scott'  Their  banters  remonstrate  with 
Cadell,  and  Cadell  remonstrates  with  Con- 
stable,  expressing  his  wish  to  pay  them  off 
and  get  rid  of  the  connection.  Constable 
acquiesces  so  far.  '  We  must  cut  all  con- 
nection l/iat  is  possible  with  tbe  Ballantyncs 
and  Mr.  Scott ; '  but  he  is  evidently  chary  of 
offending  the  latter,  by  whom  he  tninlcs  '  we 
are  this  next  half-year  to  be  benefited  greats 
ly.'  At  the  same  time  bis  situation  is  '  cer- 
tainly deplorable,'  and  he  would  giTe  any- 
thing to  escape  from  ii;  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, he  comes  tj3  take  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  matters.  lie  has  not  tbe  same  horror  of 
'asMsting  credit'  as  his  partner.  'If  the 
thing  [their  business]  is  atill  going  on  pros- 
perously, why  should  wc  experience  obeat- 

LY  LIMITED  ACCOMMODATION  !  ' 

Constable,  however,  was  not  to  have  it 
all  bis  own  way.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  publication  of '  Guy  Mannering,' 
in  1815,  exhibit  Scott  in  a  aorty  light,  and 
show  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  complicated 
game  of  chess,  from  which  '  dodging '  was 
not  excluded.  'Guy  Mannering'  was  puh- 
■^ished,  not  in  Edinburgh,  but  in  London. 
The  reasons  which  led  to  Uils  are  bluntly  ex- 
pressed by  Scott  in  a  letter  to  John  Ballan- 
tj-iie.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  '  to  propi- 
tiate the  Leviathans  of  Patcmoster-row ; ' 
and  he  added,  '  my  reason  for  letting  them 
have  this  scent  of  roast  meat  is  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  for  us  to  apply  to  them 
to  renew  bills  in  December.'  Thus  did 
Scott  prostitute  bis  great  intellect  to  suit  tbe 
exigencies  of  his  bill-book.  Tbe  only  con- 
dition he  made  was  that  Constable  should 
have  tbe  Scottish  sale. 

This  plan  of  '  eitending  the  sphere  of  his 
publishing  relations '  having  succeeded  bo 


well,  Scott  resolved  to  adopt  the  general 
principle  of  making  new  and  good  stock 
carry  off  old  and  heavy.  Lockbart  con- 
demns the  practice  as  unfair  to  Constable, 
gives  John  Ballantyne  the  credit  of  propos- 
ing it,  and  blames  bim  for  concealing  from 
Scott  the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  tJonsta- 
b!e  in  enabling  tbe  bouse  to  carry  on.  But 
it  is  only  too  plain  from  tbe  correspondence 
that  the  idea  originated  with  Scott  himself, 
and  that  it  was  at  his  instance  that  the  plau 
was  extended.  Longman  having  been  '  pro- 
pitiated '  with  '  Ouy  Mannering,'  it  waa  re- 
solved to  attack  Murray  next.  Accordingly, 
in  1816,  the  tirst  series  of  'The  Tales  of 
My  Landlord'  was  offered  to  Murray  and 
Blackwood,  who  agreed  to  all  the  author's 
conditions,  and  also  reUeved  John  Ballan- 
tyne and  Co.  of  stock  to  tbe  value  of  £500. 

These  lessons  were  not  throxfn  away  od 
Constable,  who,  when  tbe  second  series  of 
'  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord '  was  about  to 
be  published,  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
might  be  produced  under  tbe  same  auspices 
with  'Rob  Roy,'  which  bad  been  published 
by  him  in  the  interval.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  ei^!emea3,  Ballantyne  told  him  that  it 
would  only  be  given  'to  publishers  who 
should  agree  to  take  with  it  the  whole  of  tbe 
remaining  stock  of  "John  Ballantyne  and 
Co."'  Constable,  Lockbart  says,  was  'so 
worked  upon  by  his  jealous  feelings,'  that 
be  at  once  ^reed  to  the  extravagant  terms, 
'and  at  one  sweep  cleared  the  Augean  sta- 
ble in  Hanover-street  of  nnsaleable  rubbish 
to  tbe  amount  of  £B,2lO.'  According  to 
Lockbart,  this  transaction  was  concluded  iu 
November,  1617.  Mr.  Thomas  Constable, 
proceeding  on  a  letter  of  Cadell's  in  January, 
1818,  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  clearance  was 
not  made  till  a  later  period.  There  Is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  made,  and  that 
it  was  prompted  by  the  considerations  above 
referred  to;  for  in  the  conclusion  of  bis  \etr 
ter  Mr,  Cadell  says,  'We  will  thus  lay  a 
strong  cljum  on  the  author  of  the  novels  to 
prefer  us  to  all  others  in  time  coming.' 

Constable  and  Co.  were  now  fairiy  in  the 
toils.  Scott's  'dodges'  had  entirely  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  they  had  sold  themselves,  sonl 
and  body,  to  the  author  of  'Waverley.'  So 
matters  continued  till  the  end;  but  our 
space  wilt  Dot  allow  us  to  go  into  details. 


One  thing  is  plain,  that  Scott's  publishers  , 
always  had  present  to  their  inindB  the  fear 
of  h&  being  carried  off  by  rival  publishers, 
as  he  bad  been  in  1815  and  in  1816.  Thus 
Robinson,  Constable's  London  agent,  writ- 
ing to  bim  in  1622,  sa^:  'Nouiiug  is  ao 
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dear  as  that  the  author  of  "Waverley" 
should  hold  his  hand  for  a  year  or  two;  hut 
this  I  fancy  cao't  be  attempted  without 
great  dnnger  that  lie  might  be  induced  to 
offer  Bomc  new  work  to  Murray  and  Long- 
man.' It  is  now  sufGciently  plidn,  surely, 
that  this  inordinate  fear  of  rivalry  was  the 
bugbear  which  haunted  Constable  through 
his  whole  life,  and  which  led  him  into  tue 
extravagances  and  indiscreet  speculatioDS 
which  ultimately  ruined  him.  In  the  end 
of  1822,  the  difficulties  of  the  firm  seemed 
to  Mr.  Cadell  to  be  insuperable,  and  be  pro- 
posed to  save  himself  by  a  dissolution  of 
partnership.  His  scruples  were,  however, 
overcome;  and  'despite  all  difficultiea,  their 
vessel,  under  skilful  steerage,  moved  ^lant- 
ly  forward,  amid  shoals  of  bills,  and  quick- 
sands  of  accommodation — the  anticipated 
profits  of  contracts  unfulfilled.  But  for 
the  wreck  of  another  craft,  with  whose  crew 
they  had  unhappily  become  too  closely  con- 
nected, their  ship  might  ere  long  have  glided 
into  smoother  water.'  This  is,  at  the  least, 
doubtful;  but  it  is  a  case  in  which  few  will 
be  inclined  to  deny  the  plaintiff  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt 

The  'craft'  referred  to  is  that  of  Hurst, 
Robinson,  and  Co.,  Constable's  London 
agents.  The  speculative  mania  of  1824, 
and  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825,  are  mat- 
ters of  history.  Robinson  had  embarked 
largely  in  the  bubble  schemes  of  the  day. 
He  lost  heavily,  and  appealed  to  Constable 
for  help.  Constable  was  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  wind-credit,  that  he  could  render 
no  substantial  assistance.  Scott  whs  appeal- 
ed to,  to  give  his  name  for  a  lai^e  sum,  which 
might  have  prevented  the  immediate  crash ; 
but  Scott  refused.  The  crash  came,  Robin- 
son fell.  He  brbnght  down  Constable ; 
with  him  fell  EaUatitync,  and  of  co 
Scott. 

No  one,  surely,  can  say  that  the  result 
was  surprising.  It  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  game  which  the  chief  parties 
concerned  had  been  playing  during  the  pre- 
vious fifteen  years.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
lasted  so  long.  It  is  not  difficult  now 
see — and  the  publication  of  Constabli 
memoir  enables  us  to  see  more  clearly  than 
before — wherein  each  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  erred,  and  to  apportion  the  blame 
accordingly.  No  one  will  be  inclined  to 
judge  Scott  harshly.  Love  of  the  man,  ap- 
preciation of  his  splendid  genius,  and  admi- 
ration of  the  noble  heroism  which  led  him, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to  make  a  stupen- 
dous effort  to  redeem  his  credit,  alike  pre- 
vent this.  Bat  tho  truth  must  be  spoken, 
And  the  truth  is  that  Scott  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, as  distJngaished  from  Scott  the  author 


of  'Waverley,'  allowed  himself  to  be  driven, 
by  his  pecnniaiy  necessities— all  of  which 
hod  their  origin  id  his  ambition  to  become 
a  groat  Border  laird — into  a  system  of 
shifts,  and  feints,  and  dodges,  which  were 
barely  consistent  with  commercial  morality. 
doubt  he  received  yeoman  service  in 
these  proceedings  from  the  Ballantyncs, 
both  of  whom — but  John  in  particular — 
)  quite  as  reckless  as  be  was.  Scott  is 
as  much  to  be  blamed  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  played  upon,  as  for  playing, 
as  he  did.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  Scott 
dominated  the  literary  market,  and  used  the 
power  which  that  position  gave  him  with 
his  eyes  open ;  and  it  is  truly  pitiable  to  see, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  man  of  Scott's  genius 
condescending  to  the  trick  of  playing  off 
first  Murray,  and  then  Longman,  against 
Constable — giving  them,  as  he  coarsely  ei- 
pressed  it,  '  a  smell  of  tho  roast  meat' — for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  an  extension 
of  accommodation. 

Such  being  the  forces  with  which  Consta- 
ble had  to  contend,  his  position  becomes 
quite  intelligible.  His  great  and  consuming 
weakness  was  his  determination,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  keep  fast  hold  of  Scott.  In  his  in- 
fatuated desire  to  keep  his  adversary's  king 
in  perpetual  check,  he  sacrificed  all  his  men, 
and  exposed  his  own  position  beyond  hope 
of  reclaim.  "niiB,  and  nothing  else,  led  him 
to  clear  John  Ballantvne's  Augean  stable, 
and  togrant  to  the'BallantyneB,  and  to  Scott 
himself,  unlimited  accommodation.  This 
induced  him  to  contract  with  Scott  for 
works  which  were  so  entirely  in  nuhibm, 
that  some  of  them  had  not  been  entered  on 
when  the  final  crash  came.  This  was  the 
absorbing  idea  which  led  him  to  disregard 
alike  the  remonstrances  of  his  bankers,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  his  astute  but  selfish 
partner,  Robert  Cadell.  It  was  this  charmed 
bond,  moreover,  that  chained  him  to  his  Lon- 
don agents,  with  whom  at  the  last  he  found 
that  he  must  either  stand  or  fall. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Archibald  Constable 
had  he  acted  on  the  principles  which,  profit- 
ing perhaps  by  his  sad  experience,  the  bro- 
thers Chambers  adopted  for  their  guidance. 
'  At  the  outset,'  says  William  Chambers,  in 
his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir* 
of  his  brother,  '  we  laid  down  these  rules, 
which  were  infieiibly  maintained.  Never  to 
take  credit,  but  to  pay  for  all  the  great  ele- 
ments of  trade  in  ready  money  ;  never  to 
give  a  hill,  and  never  to  discoont  one ;  and 
never  to  undertake  any  enten)rise  for  which 
means  were  not  prepared.     Obviously  by  no 


*  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  with  Autobio- 
graphical RemioieceuceH  of  William  Chambers,' 
p.  208.    (Edinburgh,  1873.) 
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otter  plan  of  operationa  could  vfe  have  been 
freed  from  ansiety,  and  at  liberty  to  make  use 
of  the  leisure  at  our  diBposal.  And  when 
a  great  and  trying  crisis  in  their  London 
agency  came  in  1852,  it  waa  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  calamity  '  of  Scott  and  the  B^I- 
lautynes*  that  led  tbcm  at  once,  though  at 
tremendous  loss,  remorselessly  to  cut  away 
the  diseased  member. 

Constable's  misfortunes,  however,  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  literature.  Great  innovators  have 
(lenerally  been  great  martyrs.  And  though 
Constable  fell  a  martyr  to  an  idea,  tluit  ide^ 
in  his  struggle  to  attain  it,  went  far  to  estab- 
lish the  glorioas  freedom  of  authorship, 
which  is  a  marked  feature  of  our  time. 
More  than  this,  even  Lockhart  was  foreed 
to  admit,  before  he  died,  that  Constable's 
dream  of  a  popular  literature  which  should 
count  its  supporters,  not  by  hundreds  but  by 
thousands,  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions, 
had  already  begun  to  be  realized.  How  fully 
that  dream  has  been  realized  since  bis  day, 
in  spite  of  the 'chaff'  and  ridicule  with 
which  Lockhart,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
him,  Seott  also,  at  first  received  its  narration, 
no  mau  living  probably  knows  better  than 
William  Chambers. 


Art  U, — The  AnHqmly  of  Man. 

(l.)  The  Geological  Evidences  0/  Ike 
Aittiquity  of  Man,  vitk  an  Outline  of 
Qladal  and  Pott-tertioTy  Oeoloijy,  and 
Remarka  on  llie  Origin  of  Species ; 
with  Special  Reference  to  Man's  First 
Appearance  on  the  £arth.  By  Sir 
CHABLEa  Ltell,  Bart.,  M.A,,  F.R.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  1873.  Mur- 
ray. 

(2.)  VRomme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la 
Pierre  dans  ki  Environs  de  Sinant- 
tuT-Meuse.  Par  H.  E.  Dupokt.  Se- 
cond Edition.  1872.  Muquardt,  Bm- 
xellcs. 

(3.)  Congris  International  d^AnlAropO' 
logie  el  tT Archiotogie  Prikistoriques. 
Cinquieme  Session  \  Bologne,  1871  ; 
Sixi^me  Session  k  Bruxelles,  1872. 

OuB  ago  is  to  be  defined  from  those  that 
went  before  quite  as  sharply  by  the  careful 
search. after  ul  traces  of  man's  sojonm  upon 
the  earth,  as  by  the  more  striking  discove- 
ries in  physics  and  chemistry  by  which  our 
material  prosperity  has  been  so  enormously 
advanced.   Among  the  leaders  of  thought  in 


this  direction  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  deservedly 
prominent  as  a  man  who  has  caught  up 
floating  ideas  and  isolated  facts,  put  them 
together,  and  placed  them  in  an  intelligible 
form  befoTe  the  general  public;  standing  id 
the  same  relation  to  geological  theory  as  Dr. 
Tyudall  stands  to  physics,  as  a  systematizer 
rather  than  as  an  original   discoverer.     His 


'  The  Antiquity  of  Man,'  published  ten  years 
ago,  has  now  grown  to  a  fourth  edition,  re- 
written and  revised.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  last  work  in  1 863,  a  vast  archieolog^cal 
literature  has  sprung  up,  and  the  caves  and 
river  deposits  of  Europe  have  furnished 
materials  by  which  the  history  of  the  sojourn 
of  man  in  Europe  is  daily  growing  into 
shape.  \?e  propose,  in  this  essay,  to  see 
how  far  the  last  edition  represents  die  know- 
ledge of  to-day,  and  to  test  the  arguments 
bearing  upon  '  man's  first  appearance  on  the 
earth ;'  as  well  as  to  give  our  readers  an  out- 
lint  of  the  progress  in  arclueology  which  baa 
been  made  since  it  was  treated  in  these 
pages  in  October,  1872.  We  shall  also  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
it  ia  possible  or  not  to  measure  the  antiquity 
of  man  upon  the  earth  by  the  historic  unit 
of  years. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  Sir  Cbarles  LycU  has  not 
altered  the  plan  of  his  work.  In  the  fourth, 
as  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  the  same  dis- 
proportionate relation  of  parts  ;  and  the  phy- 
sical problems  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  glacial  period,  and  of  fhc  origin 
of  species,  occupy  more  than  one-half  of  bb 
pages,  at  the  expense  of  the  recognition  of 
the  new  facts  which  have  been  discovered 
in  varioQS  parts  of  the  world,  directly  relat- 
ing to  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  last  is  an 
independent  criticism  of  the  viens  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  which  have  little,  if  any,  connec- 
tion with  the  subject 

Before  we  approach  the  immediate  subject 
before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
classification  of  the  tertiary  strata,  in  the 
more  modem  of  which  the  ri 
lie  buried. 


ed  in  Europe  during  the  long  period  known 
as  the  tertiary  or  katnozoic  80  long  ago  as 
1830  they  were  divided  into  three  great 
groups,  according  to  the  percentage  of  liv- 
ing mollusea,  which  was  presented  m  a  com- 
parison of  3,000  fos^  with  5,000  living 
forms.  The  eocene,  or  the  earliest  group, 
contained  about  three  and  a-half  per  cent. 
of  living  species ;  and  thns,  to  aoeak  meta- 
phoricaOy,  waa  characterized  by  tne  dawn  of 
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the  teBtaceouB  fanna  now  living.  In  the 
meiocene  the  living  forms  were  far  more 
abundant,  being  considerably  less  than  one- 
half,  while  in  tbe  upper  group,  termed  pleio- 
cenc,  they  varied  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  or 
oven  ninety  per  cent.  The  vast  number  of 
fossil  HpeciOB  which  htive  since  been  added 
to  those  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  clas- 
sification has  not  materially  altered  its  valae, 
but  merely  rendered  it  impossible  to  define 
with  strictness  the  percentages  in  each 
group. 

This  classification,  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  marine  creatures,  cannot  be  strictly 
applied  to  the  deposits  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
or  the  bone-caves,  because  the  liighly  organ- 
ized land  animals  have  changed  with  greater 
rapidity  than  those  more  lowly  organized  in 
the  sea.  In  the  eocene  strata,  for  example,  no 
living  species  of  mammal  has  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  in  tlie  meiocene.  Nor  does  it  apply  to 
the  tertiary  r^etation.  The  laurel,  sequoia 
(Wellingtonia),  and  poplar,  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  the  Ame- 
rican geological  surveyors,  are  so  like  those 
which  flourished  in  Europe  during  the  meio- 
cene age  that  Professor  Heer,  the  higheH 
aathority  on  tertiary  botany,  had  no  hesitS' 
tion  in  assigning  them  to  the  meiocene  age. 
Many  other  cases  might  be  quoted  to  prove 
that  in  the  long  periods  of  time  represented 
by  the  rocks  the  change  in  the  land-animals 
has  been  swifter,  while  that  of  the  vegeta- 
bles has  been  slower,  than  those  changes 
which  arc  traceable  in  the  marine  mollusca  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  classification  baaed 
upon  one  of  them  is  not  applicable  to  the 
rest.  Nevertiielcss,  the  names  are  so  useful 
that  they  have  been  universally  adopted, 
without  any  idea  of  percentages.  They  em- 
balm the  important  truth  that  life  has  under- 
gone great  changes  in  past  time  and  they 
remain  in  the  literature  of  geology  as  an  en- 
during monument  of  the  s^acity  of  their 
inventor. 

So  far  the  nomenclature  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  accepted  by  all  naturalists ;  but 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  names  of  the 
divisions  by  which  the  pleiocene  is  linked 
on  to  history  are  very  complex  and  badly 
defined.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this,  as  in  his 
previous  works  and  editions,  makes  the  ter- 
tiary age  to  end  with  the  pleiocene,  and 
draws  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  it  and 
what  he  terms  the  '  posl-tertiary  period,' 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  drawn  ; 
because  there  is  no  break,  in  either  the  ma- 
rine or  terrestrial  life,  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  indicate  the  close  of  a  great  life-era. 
Most  of  the  shell  fish  living  in  the  sea,  if 
not  all,  are   to  be    found   in  the  pleiocene  I 
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strata,  and  several  of  the  land-animds  now 
living — such  as  the  horse,  leopard,  and  axis- 
deer — are  found  associated  with  pleiocene 
mastodons  and  elephants.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  numbers  of  pleiocene  species 
survived  those  physical  ctuinges  which  de- 
stroyed their  contemporaries,  and  lived  on 
into  the  pleistocene,  or  the  first  stage  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  posl-tertiaiy  period. 

The  pleiocene,  therefore,  cannot  fairly  be 
taken  to  be  the  closing  stage  of  the  tertiary 
period,  but  the  latter  term  must  be  extended 
80  as  to  embrace  the  lapse  of  time  from  the 
eocene  down  to  the  present  day.  To  speak 
in  general  terms,  the  opinion'  of  Professor 
Huxley  and  other  eminent  palreontologists 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  there  is  no  break 
of  continuity  in  the  successive  changes  of 
life  from  the  meiocene  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  If  the  animals  of  two  successive 
periods  be  compared  together,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  are  commun  to  both,  and 
in  comparing  all  of  them  together  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  they  are  bo  interiaced, 
that  any  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  those  creatures  now  living  on  land  and 
in  sea  is,  to  a  great  extent,  arbitrary. 

If  there  be  any  marked  break  of  conti- 
nuity in  tertiary  life  it  is  to  be  sought  at 
the  close  of  the  eocene  period,  when  the 
palfeotheves,  anoplotheres,  and  other  tapir- 
like  creatures  yielded  place  to  ihose  genera 
which  are  bUII  living.  Sir  Charles  LycU's 
division  between  tertiary  and  poat-fertiary 
is  therefore  not  merely  artificial,  but  eou- 
trary  to  his  own  principle  of  claasification, 
according  to  the  percentages  of  living  forms. 
Wc  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  present 
edition  Sir  Charlea  Lyell  haa  revorteii  to  the 
ise  of  his  term  '  pleistocene '  as  the  eitact 
iquivalent  of '  post-pleiocene,'  which  is  used 
n  all  his  recent  works. 

The  classification  of  the  tertiary  groups 
of  life  down  to  the  pleistocene  is  based  on 
recognition  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
animal.t,  which  bear  an  increasing  resem- 
blance to  those  which  are  now  alive.  At 
this  point,  however,  this  principle  of  classi- 
fication is  valueless,  since  from  the  pleisto- 
to  the'  present  day  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  addition  of  wild  species  to  the  exist- 
ing fauna,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mon rat,  and  possibly  the  true  elk.  The 
present  wild  animals  of  Europe  are  merely 
the  survivors  of  a  large  and  varied  group 
that  lived  on  the  pleistocene  continent,  the 
characteristic  members  of  which  have  either 
migrated  to  other  regions,  or  become  ex- 
tinct. And  yet  there  is  a  striking  difierenee, 
^hich  caimot  be  overlooked,  between  the 
ileistocene  and  the  succeeding  life-periods, 
n  the  introduction  to  the  'British  Plei»- 
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tocene  MammalU,'*  and  subsequentij  at 
greater  length  in  the  '  FroceedingB  '  of  ihe 
PrehUtoric  Congress,!  the  postrpleistoceoe 
phenomena  are  classified  strictly  from  the, 
stand-point  offered  b;  history.  All  those 
of  which  there  is  any  record  are  termed  his- 
toric, while  those  which  lie  outside  bbtory 
are  termed  prehistoric. 

The  prehistoric  extends  from  the  borders 
of  hiatory*  back  to  the  pleistocene  period, 
and  Is  characterized  by  the  advent  of  the 
hog,  6oB,  sheep,  goat,  and  the  domestic 
horse  and  oien  into  Europe,  nnder  the  care 
of  man.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  this 
group  of  animals  is,  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
since  from  that  time  the  domestic  species 
and  vuieties  have  been  in  continual  rivalry 
with  the  wild,  and  have  gradually  encroached 
ontheancienthauntsof  the  latter.  It  requires 
no  extraordinary  foresight  to  see  that  this 
process  will  go  on,  until  the  few  wild  animals 
left  to  represent  the  pleistocene  fauna  will 
be  preserved  in  Europe  merely  for  the  sport 
and  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes.  The 
beginning  of  this  revolution  in  animal  life 
is  the  great  event  which  distinguishes  the 
prehistoric  from  the  pleistocene  period,  and, 
coupled  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cha- 
racteristic animals  of  the  latter,  such  as  the 
mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  consti- 
tutes a  difference  of  very  high  classificatory 
value.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  much 
difference  between  the  prehistoric  and  pleis- 
tocene mammalia  as  between  the  latter  and 
the  pleioceno. 

Sir  Charies  LycU  masses  together  the  pre- 
historic and  historic  divisions,  under  the 
bead  '  Recent,'  using  the  term  in  relation  to 
the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  preceding 
geolo^cal  period,  and  giving,  as  a  charac- 
teristic difference,  the  absence  of  all  the 
extinct  mammalia.  The  presence,  however, 
of  the  extinct  Irish  elk  in  the  peat  bogs  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Ens^land,  which  form 
one  of  the  recent  divisions,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  accept  the  definition.  It  seems 
to  be  far  more  convenient  to  draw  a  distinc- 

I.  Historic  =  recent  in  partofSirCharles 

LjelL 
n.  Prehistoric  =  neolithic,  bronze,  iron 
ages  =  recent  in  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell 

III.  Pleistocene  =  quaternary  of  French 

eeoltKists  =  post-pleiocene    of    Sir 
Charles  Lyell  =  palieolitbic  age. 

IV.  Plfliocene. 


(ton  between  the  prehistoric  and  the  bis- 
turic  animals  than  to  maas  them  together  in 
one  group.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  only  difference  between  them  is 
presented  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  larger  wild  animals  from  certain  areas, 
the  extinction  of  one,  the  Irish  elk,  and  the 
importation  and  naturalization  of  a  few 
species,  such  as  the  buffalo  in  Italy  and  the 
fallow  deer  in  Britain,  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  prehistoric  period  includes  the  age  of 
polished  'stone,  or  the  neolithic,  the  bronze 
and  the  iron  ages,  since  the  prehistoric 
animals  are  found  in  and  around  the  dwell- 
ings and  the  burial  places  of  the  men  wbo 
lived  in  those  times. 

The  historic  period  embraces  the  lapee  of 
time  from  the  first  authentic  record  of  any 
given  country  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
Its  beginning  necessarily  varies  in  different 
regions.  In  Britain  it  would  begin  with  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Romans  ;  in  Gaul  with 
its  conquest  by  the  Roman  legions;  and  in 
Germany  with  the  pages  of  Cosar  or  th- 
Annals  of  Tacitus.  In  the  countries,  how- 
ever, bordering  on  tbe  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  great  centres  of  civilization, 
Rome  and  Greece,  it  would  extend  much  fur- 
ther back  from  the  present  day,  and  would 
embrace  a  time  during  which  there  were 
no  records  of  the  regions  lying  to  the  north, 
that  is  to  say  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  a  most  important  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  absolute  his- 
toric period  applicable  to  all  parte  of  Europe. 
While  the  master  minds  of  Greece  were 
earning  imperishable  fame  by  their  writinrrg, 
the  rude  nations  of  Gaul,  Germany,  Britam, 
and  the  North  were  probably  constructing 
the  dwellings,  tumuh,  and  stone,  cireles 
which  excite  our  admiration.  It  would  I>e 
as  unfair  to  call  the  Parthenon  prehistoric 
as  to  term  the  Pfahlbauten  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  historic,  although  it  may  be  that  both 
were  in  existence  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
The  following  are  the  divisions  of  the 
tertiary  or  k^nozoic  period  which  we  shall 
adopt  in  this  essay  : — 

Deposits  containing  Hamm^ia. 
I.  Caves,  peatbogs,  alluvia.  Refuseheaps, 

graves,  housea 
11.  Caves,  peat   bogs,  alluvia,   dwellings, 

and  burial  places  of  man.    Refuse 

heaps. 
III.  Caves,  brick-earths,  and  ancient  river 

gravels.     Befuse  heaps.    Glacial  de- 
TV.  Deposits  of  river  and  ancient  lakes, 

estuarine  deposits.     River  deposits. 

Marine  deposits. 
V.  Ditto. 
VJ.  Ditto. 


*  PalsoQtologlcal  Sodetj,  1836. 


f  '  Norwich  volnme,'  1869,  p.  209. 
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'  Itwillbe  nnnecessaryfornstosayanjtbing 
further  of  the  three  older  et^ee  of  the  ter- 
tiary period,  sioce  man  has  not  been  proved 
to  have  been  then  an  inhabitant  of  £urope, 
or  even  to  have  been  alive  on  the  eaith. 
Nor  shall  we  treat  of  the  historic  or  latest 
Btage,  because  that  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  inqairy  into  the  antiquity  of  roao. 
If  we  turn  now  to  the  prehistoric  porti 
of  the  recent  period  of  Sir  Charles  Lycll 
we  are  disappointed  to  find  the  most  impor- 
tant discovenes,  made  since  the  firet  edition, 
pasaed  over  without  notice,  although  they 
are  directly  related  to  the  anbject  of  thi 
work.  The  gronp  of  sepulchral  cavea,*  foi 
example,  at  Perthi  Chwareu,  near  Llandegla, 
discovered  and  explored  in  1869,  1870,  and 
1871,  prove  that  a  race  of  men,  in  the  rude 
neolithic  Rtage  of  civilization,  lived 
caverns  of  North  Wales,  and  subsequently 
used  their  habitations  for  family  tombs. 
They  were  crowded  with  skeletons  of  all 
ages,  and  were  in  the  immediate  neighbi 
hood  of  a  refuse  heap,  which  bad  been 
accumulated  in  the  open  air  by  their  inha- 
bitants. The  human  skeletons  were  examined 
by  Professor  Busk,  and  shown  to  belong  to 
a  small,  long-headed  race,  which  Professor 
Husky  and  Dr.  Thumam  believe  to  be 
represented  at  the  preseiit  time  by  the 
modem  Basqnes.f  Thus,  in  the  very  coun- 
try of  the  Silurcs,  who,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, were  related  to  the  Iberians,  we  have 
evidence,  from  the  stature  and  form  of  the 
skull,  not  merely  that  that  race  actually 
existed  in  those  regions,  but  that  it  existed 
during  the  remote  age  known  as  the  neoli- 
thic. These  cave  dwellers  were  also  identi- 
fied with  the  builders  of  the  chambered 
tombs  in  this  country,  which  are  now  being 
■  80  enenielically  explored  in  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Cornwall 
Again,  a  similar  discoveir,  made  by  Dt. 
Broca,  in  the  'Grotte  de  I'homme  mort,'t  in 
Southern  France,  in  which  the  same  class 
of  human  remains  wae  found,  along  with 
neolithic  implements,  is  also  omitted. 

We  seek  also  in  vain  for  any  reference  to 
the  neolithic  cave-dwellers  of  Gibraltar, 
described  by  Captain  Brqme,  Dr.  Falconer, 
and  Professor  Busk,  or  to  the  extraordinary 
l^np  of  remains  found  in  the  caves  of 
Andalnaia,§  by  Don  Oongora  y  Martinez, 
Gonnsting  of    human    skeletons   associated 
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•  'EthnolofricalJoamal,' January  1871:' Pla- 
t;enemic  Men  in  Denbiftli shire.' 
t  '  Anlbropologlcal  Mtimoin,'  vol.  i.  pp.  120. 

t  '  Prelitstoiic  Congnta,'  Bnusels  volume,  p. 


with  polished  stone  axes,  mde  pottery,  flin* 
flakes,  a  golden  tiara,  and  most  beautifully 
woven  baskets,  with  sandals  and  ornaments 
of  esparto  grass.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  skulls  found  in  all  these  widely-separated 
spots,  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Broca 
from  the  Basque  cemeteries  of  GuipuKCoa 
and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,*  and  now  in  the  col- 
Ibction  of  the  Anthropological  *jciety  of 
Paris,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Basque, 
or  Iberian  race,  lived  in  ancient  times,  not 
merely  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  far  to 
the  north,  away  from  the  boundary  of 
Caesar's  province  of  Aquitania,  where  the 
email,  swarthy  race  is  still  ethnologically 
distinct  from  the  taller,  light-haired  Celt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Great  Britain.  '  In  Wales 
it  is  recognised  in  the  small  swarthy  de- 
scendants of  the  Silures,  and  in  Ireland  in 
the  '  dark  Celts '  living  in  the  district  to  the 
west  of  the  Shannon,  Thus  the  Basque 
element  in  the  existing  populations  is  shown 
to  date  back  as  far  as  the  neolithic  age, 
during  which  it  was  dominant  over  the  area 
in  question,  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Celts.  The  non-rccognitlon 
of  the  important  ethnological  bearing  of 
these  discoveries  seems  to  us  a  grave  fault  in 
a  work  which  treats  of  the  '  Antiquity  of 
Man '  in  Europe. 

The  climate  of  the  prehistoric  age  must 
have  been  cooler  than  within  the  time  of 
which  we  have  historic  records  in  this  coun- 
try, since  the  remains  of  the  reindeer  have 
been  obtained  from  the  layer  of  peat  under- 
neath the  ailuvinm  of  the  Thames  at  Cross- 
ness, as  well  as  in  a  second  locality  at  Wal- 
thamatow,  in  association  with  the  remains 
of  the  borae,  short-homed  ox,  and  the  true 
elk.  The  animal  has  also  been  found  in  the 
peat  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  several  places  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.f  When  it  ranged 
as  far  south  as  London,  the  temperature  must 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  regiims  in 
which  it  now  lives.  This  severity  of  the  pre- 
historic climate  may  have  been  due,  in  part, 
to  the  then  enormous  stretch  of  forests  and 
raorasses  untouched,  or  scarcely  touched  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  but  it  was  probably  also 
to  that  much  debated  cause,  which  pro- 
duced the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  period, 
from  which  time,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  climate  has  gradnally  become  warmer. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  out  that  the  geo- 
graphical changes  wliich  took  place  In  the 
prehistoric  division  of  the  'recent'  period 
nave  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In 
the  Carso  of  Stiriing,  a  low  tract  of  land  about 


*  '  MSmolres  d'Antliropologle,'  1. 1.  1871. 
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tweoty  feet  ahovQ  liigh-water  mark,  several 
skeletons  of  whales  nave  been  discovered, 
some  at  a  distance  of  seven  mileB  from  the 
Bett,  ID  a»isaciatioD  with  cut  and  pointed  im- 
plements of  stag's  horn, 

'Tlie  position  of  Uicse  n'hales,  and  their  as- 
sociation wiUi  horann  implements,  imply  that 
at  the  tinitwhen  they  were  cast  ashoro  by  a 
tide  rising  vn-enty  or  thirty  feet   beyond   the 

firesent  high-water  mark,  man  was  already  an 
nhabitant  of  Seotlnnd  ;  and  their  great  si7.e  in- 
dicating that  they  belonged  to  the  Greenland 
whale — which  only  frequents  seas  of  floating  ice 
— would  point  to  an  arclio  climate  in  these  re- 
gions before  the  last  change  of  level  occurred. 
"This  inference,"  says  Mr.  Milne  Home, 
"  agrees  with  a  conclusion  come  to  by  tlie  late 
James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  who,  on  the  loH-est 
ancient  beach  on  the  West  of  Scotland,  found 
n  large  ancient  boulder,  which  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  have  come  there  except  on  floating 
ice."  '    (Lyell's  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  p.  BO.) 

While  we  accept  the  evidence  of  this  ele- 
vation, offered  by  the  above  discoveries,  we 
cannot  admit  that  they  throw  any  light  on 
the  climate,  since  the  common,  or  Greenland 
whale  {^Balmna  my»tieetu»),  is  a  member  of 
the  present  British  fauna,  and  haunts  the 
coast  of  Zetland,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
stranded  on  our  shore?.  (Bell,  '  British 
Qnadrupedrt,'  p.  518.)  It  would  probably 
abound  in  all  our  seas,  were  it  not  gradually 
retreatine,  before  the  harpoons  of  the 
whalers,  further  and  further  to  the  north. 
Whether  this  elevation  of  twenty -five 
feet  took  place  in  the  age  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron  seems  to  na  doubtful.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  can  hardly  intend  to  say  what  may  be 
inferred  from  pp.  60-1,  that  an  arctic  climate 
prevailed  in  Scotland  during  the  time  that 
metallic  implements  were  in  use,  that  is  to 
gay  the  iron  implements  found  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  iron  anchor  in 
the  Carse  of  Stirling,  mentioned  in  the 
first  edition.  It  is  incredible  that  a 
change  from  arctic  to  temperate  conditions 
coald  have  been  produced  in  the  compara- 
tively short  time  represented  by  the  iron 
stage  of  civilization  in  Europe  before  history 
began.  The  ai^umeut  in  favour  of  eleva- 
tion since  the  Celtic  invasion,  baaed  upon 
the  Celtic  name  Inch  being  given  to  hillocks 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay, 
seems  to  us  doubtful,  since  their  names  may 
be  due  to  the  marshes  by  which  they  were  in- 
sulated, and  which  have  now  been  drained. 
In  the  South  of  England  many  cases  mizht  bo 

g'ven,  such  as  Chedzoy  (Chads'  eye,  island), 
thery,  and  other  spots  of  rising  ground 
snrmunded  by  morasses,  uowdnuned,  which 
have  ceased  to  be  islands,  not  by  change  of 
level,  but  by  drainage  and  caltiTation. 
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If  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  emeiged 
in  part  from  the  waves  in  the  prehiatoric 
age,  there  is  proof  of  a  movement  in 
the  opposite  dirdction  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  1868  flint  flakes  associat- 
ed with  the  bones  of  the  small  domestic  ox 
Shoa  lon^i/rons),  stag,  sbeep,  and  goat  were 
iscovered,'*'  lying  round  piles  in  a  submerged 
forest,  between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
at  Barnstaple.  The  forest  lay  buried  under 
an  accumulation  of  marine  mud,  and  the  spot 
had  evidently  been  inhabited  by  man,  in  a 
mde  state  of  culture,  before  it  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  as  well  as  before  tbe  deposit  of  the 
overlying  mud.  The  occurrence  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  small  domestic  ox,  which  was 
unknown  in  Europe  in  the  pleistocene  age, 
eoupledwitbthe  absence  of  any  remains  which 
would  bring  the  refuse  heap  into  association 
with  any  historic  record,  stamp  the  time  when 
that  spot  was  inhabited  as  belonging  to  the 
prehistoric  age.  But 'this  discovery  of  the 
works  of  man  in  a  submarine  forest  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  1 669,  the  Rev,  H.  H. 
Winwood  and  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkinsf  discover- 
ed flint  flakes  on  tbe  coast  of  Somersetshire, 
between  Porlock  and  Miuehead.  They  dug 
throurrh  the  overiying  marine  mud,  contain- 
ing sci-obiculuria  piperata,  in  three  snots  re- 
moved from  each  other,  and  thus  ootaincd 
proof  that  tbe  flakes  had  not  been  intro- 
duced after  tbe  submergence  ;  and  that  there- 
fore man  infaabitedthe  forest  at  a  time  when 
it  was  elevated  above  high-water  mark,  or 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  its 
present  position.  In  both  these  cases  rude 
splinters  of  fiint  do  not  afford  the  means  of 
deciding  whether  the  ancient  dwellers  in  the 
submerged  forest  were  in  the  neolithic  or 
bronze  stage  of  culture.  They,  however, 
probably  belong  to  the  former. 

This  submerged  forest  is  to  be  observed 
at  the  same  horizon  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
South  Wales,  whence  it  sweeps  northwards 
'by  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where  it  excited  the 
wonder  of  Giraldus  Cambronsis  in  the 
twelfth  century,  at  least  as  far  as  Morccambc 
Bay, where  it  is  of  considerable  extent.  South- 
ward it  is  represented  by  patches  wherever 
there  is  a  shelving  coast,  at  least  as  far  to 
the  east  as  Hastings,  and  it  is  to  bo  met 
with  also  in  patches  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  underneath  the  alluvium  of  the  mouths 
of  nearly  all  our  rivers,  such  as  the  Thames 
and  tbe  Ouse. 

There  is,  therefore,  reason  for  the  belief 
that  in  tbe  prehistoric  age  Scotland  was  ris- 


"  'Prehistoric  Cooirrees,'  Norwich- volume, p- 
BB. 

t  'On  the  DiscoveiT  orFlint  and  Chert  nnder 
a  Bubmarsed  Forest  in  West  Someraet,'— '  Eth- 
nological Journal,'  p.  141, 1870. 
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tng,  while  the  greater  part  of  England  was 
.  being  depressed ;  just  as  the  Scandin Avian 
peninsula  is  slowly  rising  in  the  North  and 
sinking  in  the  South  at  the  present  day. 
Could  we  then  have  transported  ourselves  to 
the  present  Enfjlish  coastline,  our  eyes  would 
have  wandered  over  a  low  shelving  plain 
covered  with  u  dense  growth  of  osk,  jew, 
and  Scotch  fir,  with  the  more  marshy  spots 
marked  by  willows  and  aldera,  in  which  lurk- 
ed the  hear,  the  atag,  and  the  runaways  of 
.  the  small  domestic  ox,  and  which  olfercd 
man  shelter  and  food.  The  precise  limit  of 
the  prehistoric  coastline  for  England  cannot 
be  nied  with  accuracy,  and  there  may  have 
been  oscillations  of  level;  but  the  subma 
rine  forest  in  question  demands  a  minimum 
of  twenty-five  feet  of  elevation  by  its  posi- 
tion about  low  water  mark  and  below,  and 
its  seaward  extent  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  may  exist  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  be- 
neath the  present  level  of  the  sea.  The  for- 
mer of  these  estimates  would  profoundly 
modify  the  shape  of  our  island.  The  area 
of  England  would  then  be  far  the  larger, 
that  of  Scotland  smaller  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  the  production  of  physical 
changes  in  the  prehistoric  portion  of  the  re- 
cent period,  by  the  historic  unit  of  years, 
Sir  Cnaries  Lyell  bases  his  ailment  on  the 
assumption  that  the  physical  agents  have  op- 
erated uniformly,  and  that  therefore  their  re- 
sults are  to  be  measured  by  our  experience. 
For  example  :— 

'The  most  elaborate  calculation  is  that  made 
by  the  late  M.  Morlot,  respecting  the  delta  of 
the  TiniSre,  a  torrent  which  flon's  into  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  near  Vilianeuvo.  This  small  delta, 
to  which  the  stream  Is  annually  making  addi- 
tions, is  composed  of  gravel  and  sand.  Its 
shape  is  that  of  a  flattened  cone,  and  ils  inter- 
nal structure  has  been  laid  open  to  view  in  a 
railway  cutting  one  thousand  feet  long,  and 
thirty-two  feet  deep.  The  regularity  of  its 
structure  throughout  Implies,  according  to  M. 
Uorlot,  that  it  has  been  formed  very  gradually, 
and  by  the  uniform  action  of  the  same  causes. 
Three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which 
must  at  one  time  have  formed  the  surface  of 
the  cone,  have  been  cut  through  at  different 
depths.  The  first  of  these  was  traced  over  a 
surface  of  15,000  square  feet,  having  an  average 
thickness  of  five  inches,  and  being  about  four 
feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  cone. 
This  iipper  layer  contained  tiles  and  a  coin, 
supposed  by  H.  Morlot  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  second  layer,  followed  over  a  sur- 
face of  25,000  square  feeL  In  it  were  found 
fragments  of  unvarnished  pottery,  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  in  bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch. 
The  Uiird  Uyer,  followed  for  85,000  square  feet, 
was  sis  or  seven  indies  thick,  and  nineteen  feet 
from  the  surface.     In  it  were  fragments  of  rude 
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pottery,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and 
a  human  skeleton,  having  a  smalt,  round,  and 
very  thick  skull.     H.  Morlot  assuming  the  Bo- 
period  to  represent  an  antiquity  of  from  tbir- 


and  to  the  oldest  layer,  that  of  the  stone  period, 
nn  age  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  years,'  (LycU's 
'  Antiquity  of  Man,'  pp,  29,  80.) 

For  this  calculation  to  be  of  value  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  raiufall  !□  the  basin  of 
the  Tinifere  has  remaned  constant  for  the  vast 
period  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  years. 
That  this  is  an  impossible  assumption  is  de- 
monstrated by  an  appeal  to  regions  in  which 
the  rainfall  has  varied.  In  the  ^rcat  desert 
of  Sinai  the  wadies  and  precipitous  ravines, 
excavated  by  the  streams  which  have  long 
disappeared,  attest  the  former  presence  of 
a  rainfall,  which  at  the  very  least  has  not 
been  felt  in  that  district  since  the  days 
when  the  Egyptians  worked  the  turquoise 
mines  with  ftint  implements,*  and  accumu- 
lated the  masses  oidibris  in  which  wooden 
tools  are  preserved  in  as  great  perfection  as 
the  day  in  which  they  were  thrown  away. 
The  neighbouring  region  of  Palestine  no 
longer  enjoys  the  rainfall  which  rendered  it 
so  fertile  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  Persia  also  is  said  at  the  present  time 
to  be  losing  its  rain,  and  to  be  passing  into' 
the  condition  of  a  desert  The  destniction 
of  the  forests  in  Spain  has  robbed  a  large 
tract  of  land  of  its  rain,  and  thus  reduced  to 
minimum  the  erosive  action  of  the  streams, 
id  their  power  of  carrying  sediment  Or 
^ain,  supposing  that  we  take  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  rain  in  Great  Britain,  '  where 
the  average  fall  at  London  is  twenty-four 
and  a-half  inches  as  ascertained  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  there  is  such  irr^- 
ularity  in  some  districts,  that  while  at 
Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  there  fell,  in 
1849,  thirty-two  inches,  the  quantity  of  rain 
in  Borrowdale,  near  Keswict  (only  fifteen 
miles  to  the  westward),  was  no  less  than 
142  inches.'  fLyell's  'Principles,'  i.  p, 
32d.)  From  this  it  follows  that  the  rate  of 
accumulation  of  sediment  by  the  streams  of 
Borrowdale  is  more  than  four  times  as  fast 
those  of  Whitehaven.  From  our  experi- 
ence, therefore,  we  are  justified  in  conclud- 
that  the  present  rate  of  rainfall  observ- 
abTe  in  any  given  country  is  not  invariable, 
and  that  the  annual  amount  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  the  present  streams  does 
not  a&brd  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  ^e  of 
their  ancient  accumulations,  by  the  easy 
method  of  a  snm  in  tfivision. 
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On  these  groaods  ne  repadiate  the  accnra- 
cy  not  merely  of  the  calcntations  of  Uie  Swiss 
archeeologists  aa  to  tbe  dates  of  the  ages  of 
stone  and  of  bronze,  bnt  &Iso  those  by  which 
the  accufculation  of  tie  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ia  Buppoaed  to  have  occnpied  60,000, 
and  that  of  the  Nile  more  than  80,000  years. 
The  Bcdinient  brought  down  by  the  first  of 
these  rivers,  during  the  time  that  its  apper 
valleys  were  occupied  by  tbe  gladers,  which 
have  left  such  uneqaivocal  marks  behind, 
mast  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  fiu- 
in  excess  of  its  present  harden,  and  an  in- 
creased rainfall  in  the  African  uplands  would 
destroy  the  latter  computation. 

In  like  manner  the  estimate  that  tbe  beds 
of  marine  shells,  elevated  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea  in  Norway,  have 
arrived  at  their  present  position  at  a  aniform 
mean  rate  (p.  64)  of  two  and  a-half  feet  per 
century,  and  that  they  may  therefore  be 
24,000  years  old,  is  rendered  uncertain  by 
our  ignorance  as  to  whether  the  rate  was 
aniform  or  not.  For  anght  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  some  portions  of  the  rise  may 
been  produced  aa  suddenly  as  that  of  a  tract 
•  of  land  1,000,000  square  miles  in  extent  in 
Chili  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  1823, 
that  of  the  Ullahbund  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb 
in  1819.  (Lyell's  '  Principles,'  vol.  il  p.  96, 
et  Kq.)  In  all  these  cases  a  mere  local  ex- 
perience for  a  comparatively  short  time  can 
obviously  afford  no  measure  of  a  change  in 
which  toe  factors  are  variable,  and  fluctuat- 
ing in  their  operaticin.  The  general  impres- 
sion left  on  our  minds  is  that  these  changes 
were  not  probably  produced  in  a  short  time, 
hut  that  it  is  tmpoBsible  to  ascertain  their  age 
by  an  appeal  to  physical  causes.  Indeed,  out- 
side the  frontier  of  history,  as  wc  have  al- 
ready remarked,*  to  attempt  to  form  a  chro- 
nology in  terms  of  years  isa  hopeless  task,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  both  the 
archaiologists  and  geologists  to  the  qnestjon 
'how  longC  can  give  no  more  accurate  an- 
swer than  'long,  long  ago,'  before,  and  af- 
ter certain  events  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  occurred  in  orderly  sequence.  If  they 
attempt  to  answer  in  terms  of  years,  their 
chronology  stands  on  exactly  tbe  same  un- 
satisfactory footing  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  tbe  assumption,  that  all  tbe  necessa- 
ry factors  are  present  in  the  calculation,  be- 
ingcommon  to  both. 

We  mnst  now  pass  on  to  the  examination 
of  the  traces  of  man  associated  with  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia,  in  the  caves  and  river-depos- 
its of  the  pleistocene  age. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  tbe  exploring  of  caves  was  car- 
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ried  on  systematically,  or  their  contents  ex- 
amined with  any  scientific  precision.  The 
caves  of  Franconia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muggendorf,  were  described  by  Esper  in 
1774,  by  RoscnmQiler  in  1604,  and  six  years 
later  by  Dr.  Goldfuss.  The  most  important 
was  that  of  Oailenreuth,  both  from  the  vast 
quantity  of  remains  which  it  was  proved  to 
contain,  and  tbe  investigations  to  which  it  led. 
Tbe  bones  of  the  hynna,  lion,  wolf,  fox, 
glutton,  and  red  deer  were  identified  by 
Baron  Cuvier ;  while  some  of  the  skulls, 
which  Pr,  Goldfuss  obtained,  have  been 
recently  proved  by  Professor  Busk  to  be- 
long to  tnc  grizzly  bear.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  hones  of  the  ruiudeer,  horse, 
and  bison.  Rosenmtlllcr  was  of  opinion 
that  the  cave  had  been  inhabited  by  hears 
for  a  long  series  of  generations;  and  he 
thus  realized  that  these  remains  proved  that 
tlie  animals  found  in  tbe  cave  had  once  liv- 
that  district,  and  had  not  been  swept 
from  the  tropics  by  tbe  deluge.  The  inter- 
est in  these  discoveries  wan  at  its  height  in 
the  year  1816,  when  Dr.  Buckland  visited 
tbe  cave,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
cave-exploring,  which  he  was  subsequently  to 
use  with  BUcb  good  effect  in  this  countty. 
From  that  time,  down  to  the  present  day,  no 
new  fact  of  importance  has  oeen  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  caves  by  explorations  in 
Germany. 

The  first  bone-cave  systematically  ex- 
plored in  this  country  was  that  discovered 
by  Mr,  Whidbey  in  the  Devonian  limestone 
at  Orestoc,  near  Plymouth,  in  1816;  and 
tbe  remains  obtained  from  it  were  identified 
by  Sir  EveranI  Home  as  implying  tbe  exis- 
tence of  the  rhinoceros  in  that  region.  This 
discovery  followed  close  upon  the  researches 
in  Gailenreuth,  and  was  due  in  some  degree 
bo  the  request,  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
made,  that  Mr.  Whidbey,  iu  quarrying  the 
stone  for  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  should 
examine  tbe  contents  of  any  caverns  that  he 
might  happen  to  meet  with.  It  preceded 
Dr.  Buckland's  exploration  of  Kirkdalc  by 
about  four  yeare. 

In  the  summer  of  1821  a  cave  was  dis- 
covered in  a  limestone  quarry  at  Kirkdale, 
Yorkshire,  which  was  found  to  contiun 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals.  On  heariag  of 
the  discovery  Dr.  Buckland  posted  at  once 
from  South  Wales  to  the  spot,  and  published 
tbe  result  of  the  explorations  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  the  next  year.  He 
brought  forward  evidence  that  tbe  cave  bad 
been  inhabited  by  hytenas,  and  that  the  bro- 
ken and  gnawed  bones  of  tbe  rhinoceros, 
mammoth,  stag,  bison,  and  horse  belonged 
to  animals  which  had  been  draped  in  for 
food.    He  also  established  the  fact  that  all 
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these  animals  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  in  an- 
cient times,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  carcases  of  the  hytena,  rhinoceros,  aad 
mammoth  to  have  been  floated,  from  those 
regions  where  they  are  now  liyiog,  into  the 
position  where  he  foand  their  bones.  He 
Bubseqnently  followed  up  the  subject  by  in- 
vestigating bone-oaves  in  Derbyshire,  Sooth 
Wales,  and  Somerset,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
and  published  his  great  work  '  Beliqulee  Ui- 
Inviaoffi'  in  1822,  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  new  science  of  cave-hunting  in  this 
country,'  The  exploration  of  Eirkdale  fol- 
lowed closely  npon  that  of  G^lenreuth,  and 
was  merely  the  application  of  those  princi- 
plea  of  research  which  had  been  discovered 
in  Germany  to  caves  in  a  new  district. 

From  this  time  forward  bone-caves  were 
discovered  in  Great  Britain  in  increasing 
nnmhers,  and  explored  by  many  independent 
observers.  The  famous  cavern  of  Kent's 
Hole,  near  Torquay,  furnished  the  Rev.  J. 
McEnery,  between  1625  and  the  year  1841, 
in  which  he  died,  with  the  first  flint  imple- 
ments ever  discovered  in  a  cave  along  with 
the  bones  of  extinct  animals.  He  recognised 
the  fact  that  they  may  he  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  man  during  the  time  that  those 
animals  were  alive ;  but  the  scientific  world 
was  not  then  sufficiently  educated  to  accept 
the  atiticjuity  of  the  human  race  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward,  and  Dr.  Buckland 
himself  was  so  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
his  times,  that  he  refused  even  to  entertain 
the  idea.  Although  the  discovery  was  veri- 
fied by  the  independent  researches  of  Mr. 
Godwin  Austin  in  1 840,  and  by  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society  in  1646,  the  force 
of  prejudice  was  so  strong  that  the  matter  was 
not  thought  even  worthy  of  investigation. 
Mr.  McBnery's  manuscripts  were  lost  until 
the  year  18S9,  when  an  abstract  of  them  was 
published  by  Mr.  Vivian.  Subsequently 
they  were  printed  in  full  by  Mr.  Pengelly, 
the  able  superintendent  of  the  exploration, 
'which  has  been  carried  on  by  a  committee 
of  the  British  Association  fiinee  1866,  who 
has  obtained  several  thousand  flint  imple- 
ments, under  the  conditions  pointed  ont  by 
the  Rev.  J,  McEnery  and  Mr,  Godwin  Aus- 
tin, along  with  the  extinct  mammalia. 

While  the  important  qnestion  of  the  anti- 
quity of  man  was  being  passed  by  as  of  no 
account,  other  caves  were  being  examined  in 
this  country.,  Those  of  Banwell,  Burring- 
ton,  Sandford  Hill,  Bleadoo,  and  HuUon,  m 
the  mountain  limestone  of  the  Itlendip  Hills, 
were  being  worked  by  the  Rev,  J.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Beard,  and  furnished  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  mammalian  bones  now  in 
t^e  moaeam  at  Taunton,  In  North  Wales, 
also,  Mr.  Lloyd  discovered  a  simllaT  snite  of 
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bonea  in  the  limestone  oaves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Asaph,  at  Cef  n,  and  in  South 
Wales  numerous  remains  were  obtained  by 
mauy  explorers  in  those  of  Pembrokeshire 
and  Gower. 

The  result  of  these  discoveries  was  the 
proof  that  certain  extinct  animals — such  as 
the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  mammoth — 
had  lived  in  this  countiy  in  ancient  times, 
along  with  two-  other  groups  of  species 
whici)  are  at  present  known  only  to  live  in 
hot  and  cold  climates,  the  spotted  byiena 
and  hippopotamus  of  Africa,  with  the  rein- 
deer and  the  marmot  of  the  colder  regions 
of  the  earth. 

The  discovery  in  1B68,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  now  famous  cave  of  Brixham  by 
the  Eoyal  and  Geological  Societies,  marked 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  cave  exploration. 
Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly, flint  implemente  were  discovered  un- 
derneath stali^mite,  and  in  associatioD  with 
the  remains  of  the  hytena  and  woolly  rhino- 
ceros and  mammoth,  in  undisturbed  red 
loam,  under  conditions  that  prove  man  to 
have  been  living  in  Devonshire  at  the  same 
time  as  those  animals.  This  singularly  op- 
portune discovery  destroyed  for  ever  tike 
doubts  that  had  overhung  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  man,  and  of  his  co-existence 
in  Europe  in  company  with  the  animals 
whose  remains  occur  both  in  the  caverns  and 
river-deposits. 

The  exploratioD  of  the  hyana  den  at 
WookeyHole  in  December,  1859,  followed 
closely  on  that  of  Brixham,  and  afforded  evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind.  In  Gower  also 
many  ossiferous  caves  were  investigated  by 
Colonel  Wood  and  Dr,  Falconer,  and  in  one 
of  them  flint  inplements  were  obtained  along 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals.  In 
186S  Kent's  Hole  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
British  Association,  and  yields  annually  a 
vast  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  hytena, 
rhinoceros,  cave  bear,  horse,  and  other  ani- 
mals, along  with  flint  and  bone  implements. 
The  most  important  discovery  which  has 
been  recently  made  in  it,  is  the  presence  of 
tfaa  ruder  and  larger  flint  instruments,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  river-deposits,  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  breccia,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable thickneas,  and  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  cave  when  it  was  inhabited 
by  bears. 

In  FVance,  during  the  firat  sixty  years  of 
the  present  century,  many  ossiferous  caverns 
were  explored,  which  furnished  the  same 
results  as  those  of  Germany  and  Britain ; 
and  during  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
proved,  not  only  that  man  co  existed  with 
the  extinct  mammalia,  bat  that  he  was 
closely  related   in  blood   to  the  Eakimoa, 
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The  veiy  many  cases  which  might  be  cited 
of  the  occurrence  of  implemeuta,  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  man,  in  undisturbed  strata 
in  caves  over  such  a  wide  area  to  Europe, 
readers  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe  during  the  pleisto- 
cene age.  The  evidence,  on  the  other  band, 
offered  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in 
eaves,  in  support  of  such  a  view,  seems  to  as, 
in  most  cases,  to  require  authentjcation. 
The  human  skull,  for  example,  found  by  the 
side  of  a  tooth  of  a  mammoth  in  the  cave 
of  Engis  hy  Dr.  ScbmerUng,  and  a  second, 
which  lay  '  buried  Sve  feet  in  a  breccia,  in 
which  tbe  tooth  of  a  rhinoceroB,  several 
bones  of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the  reindeer, 
together  with  some  rumiuanta  occurred,'  are 
considered  by  Sir  Cbarles  Lyell  to  be  of  the 
same  antiquity  as  the  extinct  mammalia. 
They  may,  however,  be  the  traces  of  intcr- 
raents  which  were  made  ot  a  much  later 
date,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  by  M, 
Dupont*  o£  pottery  in  the  same  breccia, 
impUes  that  they  are  probably  not  older  than 
the  neolithic  age,  since  the  potter's  art,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Evans  and  other 
authorities,  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
that  age.  Ko  potsherd  has  been  discovered 
in  any  pleistocene  stratum,  except  under 
circumsfinces  which  render  it  very  probable 
that  it  was  subsequently  introduced.  The 
more  perfect  of  tbe  akulU  is  of  the  long 
type,  known  to  have  spread  over  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Britain  in  the  neolithic 
age.  The  breccia  may  have  been  consoli- 
dated by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  comparatively  modern  times;  and  since 
it  is  to  De  observed  in  all  limestone  caverns, 
where  tbe  drip  falls  upon  a  similar  mass  of 
materials,  it  is  no  test  of  antiquity.  In  the 
lugleboroDgh  cave  it  is  being  accumulated  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  per 
annum. 

The  famoos  human  cranium,  discovered 
the  Neanderthal  cave  nearDusseldorf,  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  di 
almost  nniversally  assumed  to  be  of  the  pleis- 
tocene age,  without  any  satisfactory  reason 
being  assigned  for  the  conclusion.  It  #as 
merely  discovered  in  a  muddy  deposit  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fissure,  unassociated  with  any  of 
the  extinct  animals,  and  it  may  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin.  And  although 
we  agree  with  Professor  Huxley  that  it 
is  the  most  '  pithecoid  of  human  crania 
yet  discovered,  it  offers  no  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  progres»ve  development  of 
man  out  of  an  ape-like  condition ;  since,  as 
Professor  Busk  remarks,  we  do   not  know 
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whether  the  '  conformation  be  merely  au  in- 
dividual peculiarity  or  a  typical  character.* 
The  view  taken  in  '  Tbe  Antiquity  of  Man,' 
that  if  it  be  of  pleistocene  age  it  b  a  link 
between  man  and  the  ape,  or  if  it  be  com- 
paratively modern,  that  it  is  a  case  of  revcr- 
Non  to  an  aacestral  type,  seems  to  us  to  bo 
based  on  the  assumptions  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  cranium,  or  that 
ail  cases  of  cranial  deformation  are  the  results 
of  atavism.  Each  of  these  assumptions  baa 
yet  to  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  any  such 
dilemma  can  be  fairly  put  to  tbe  reader. 

Nor  can  the  human  skeletons  recently 
discovered  hy  M.  Dupont,  in  the  Trou  du 
Frontal,*  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the  val- 
ley of  tbe  Lesee,  be  proved  to  belong  to  tbe 
pleistocene  age.  They  belong  to  sixteen  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  buried  in  a  small 
cave,  with  the  entrance  blocked  up  by  a  slab 
of  stone,  and  along  with  them  were  flint 
flakes,  perforated  ornaments  of  shell  and 
stone,  and  a  round  vase  with  holes  at  the 
side  for  suspension,  like  some  of  those  met 
with  in  the  pile  dweUings  of  tbe  Swiss 
lakes.  The  traces  of  a  hro,  and  the  remains 
of  animals  which  had  been  eaten — such  as 
the  reindeer  and  chamois — were  met  with  at 

little  distance  outside  and  below  the  slab. 

ir  Charles  Lyell  has  overstated  the  case 
when  he  quotes  these  animals  as  associated 
with  tbe  intennents  in  the  sense  of  their  be- 
ing contemporaneous.  They  form  a  small 
portion  merely  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  tbe 
relics  left  behind  by  the  palteolithic  men,  in 
the  caves  and  rock-shelters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, hut  they  do  not  stand  in  any  necessary 
relation  with  the  intennents  in  point  of  time. 
Were  the  same  test  of  ago  applied  to  some 
of  our  London  cemeteries,  we  might  prove 
that  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  lived  In 
London  in  tbe  nineteenth  century,  since 
human  interments  of  that  date  have  been 
made  in  the  same  beds  of  gravel  as  that  in 
which  tbe  remains  of  those  animals  are  dis- 
covered. M.  Dupont  ai^es  the  pleistocene 
age  of  the  interments  from  the  associated 
pierced  shells  and  flint  flakes,  but  his  argu- 
ment is  worthless,  because  those  articles  are 
frequently  met  with  aroand  neolithic  dwell- 
ing and  burial  placea.  Tbe  vase  also  is  of 
tbe  neolithic  type,  and  the  skulls,  which  arc 
not  Mongoloid,  as  M.  Dupont  believes,  be- 
long to  a  well-known  form  discovered  by  M. 
Broca  in  the  neolithic  caves  and  tumuli  of 
France,  and  which  was  observed  by  some  of 
the  membeis  of  the  Prehistoric  Congress  at 
Brussels  in  1872  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
of  the  living  Belgian  peasants. 
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The  Ekcleton  of  tho  flo-called  fossil  man, 
obtained  by  M.  Riri^re  from  the  cave  of 
CaTillon,  near  Men  tone,*  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  Jardin  dea  Plontes,  Paris,  is 
also  of  equivocal  age,  since  it  occnired  in  an 
Rccumulation  not  regularly  Btratified.  It 
vas  buried  in  the  crouching  posture  so  cha- 
mcteristic  of  neolithic  interments  ;  and,  bo 
far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  need  not  be 
related  in  point  of  time  to  the  bones  of  the 
extinct  animals,  flint  implements,  and  the 
lilte,  found  in  tbe  deposit,  more  closely  than 
the  bodies  in  a  graveyard  are  t«  the  fossils 
which  happen  to  occur  in  the  stratum  in 
wbicli  they  reat.  Tbe  cave  of  Cavillon  bad 
been  inhabited  by  palaeolithic  men;  bnt 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  length 
of  the  interval  between  the  period  of  habita- 
tion and  of  burial.  Burial  in  caves  was  uni- 
versally practised  by  the  neolithic  European 
populations,  and  Diodonis  Sicnlus,  writing 
of  the  Ligurians  in  this  very  region,  remarks 
that  they  lie  in  the  fields,  and  <  most  com- 
monly in  hollow  rocks  and  natural  caves, 
wheresoever  they  judge  there  may  be  a  con- 
venient shelter  for  ^em  ;  ftnd  much  after 
this  manner  they  do  in  all  other  things,  liv- 
ing after  the  old  and  sordid  and  barbarous 
manner.'!  "^^  ^^'^^  i^  o'  *''>*>  ''>'>£  Ihcrian 
or  Ligurian  type,  and  lends  a  high  proba- 
bility to  the  supposition  that  the  body  was 
that  of  an  ancient  Ligurian,  possibly  of  the 
neolithic  age.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that,  had  tbe  interment  taken  place 
while  the  cave  bytenas  were  living  in  the 
neigh hoarhood,  that  is  to  say  in  the  pleisto- 
cene age,  the  body  would  speedily  have 
been  dug  up  and  devoured. 

In  all  these  cases  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems 
to  us  fj)  have  assumed  that  the  interments 
are  of  the  age  of  the  extinct  mammalia  on 
insufficient  data.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  observe  in  the  present  edition  that  he  has 
seen  the  force  of  tbe  arguments  against  tho 
pleistocene  age  of  the  interments  in  Aurig- 
nac,  and  that  he  has  modified  bis  conclusions 
as  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  belief 
in  a  future  state  of  pakeolithic  man.|  On 
these  deeply  interesting  pointa  we  hold  that 
there  is  a  total  want  of  evidence,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  this  want  is  fairly  met  by 
the  supposition  that  the  carvings  in  the  rein- 
deer-caves of  the  Dordogne  are  '  such  proofs 
of  tbe  iDtelligence  of  palseoMthic  man,  as 
render  it  far  nom  improbable  that  he  should 
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have  advanced  sufficiently  to  manufacture 
mde  potteiy  such  as  that  found  associated 
with  unpolished  flint  implements  in  the 
Trou  du  Frontal,  or  to  burn  or  bury  his 
dead,  or  even  to  have  a  belief  in  a  future 
state.'  (>  Antiquity  of  Man,'  p.  133.)  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  palfflolithic  man  may 
have  been  sufficiently  intelligent,  but  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  proof  that  his  intelli- 
gence was  exercised  in  these  directions,  ex- 
cept that  alleged  to  be  ofierod  by  the  equi- 
vocal group  of  caves  under  consideration. 
We  have  to  balance  the  negative  evidence 
of  some  hundreds  of  palieolithic  caves  scat- 
tered over  tbe  face  of  Europe,  with  the 
doubtfnl  teslimony  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
some  of  which,  as  Aurignac,  were  imper- 
fectly explored,  and  others,  as  the  Trou  de 
Frontal  and  Cavillon,  have  been  assumed  to 
be  paleeolithic  without  satisfactory  proof. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that  the  bones  of 
palaeolithic  men  have  been  discovered  in 
caverns,  but  in  all  the  cases,  such  as  tliat 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Trou  de  Naulette, 
or  tho  few  teeth  in  the  reindeer-breccias  of 
the  rock-sheltera  of  the  Dordogne  and  Ve- 
afire,  they  are  too  fragmentary  to  give  sound 
basis  for  arriving  at  any  sweeping  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  physique  of  man  at  that  time. 
In  the  former  case  the  canines  were  remark- 
able for  their  size.  If  we  reflect  that  in 
those  days  the  hya;na  was  very  abundant, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  of  the  non- 
discovery  of  human  skeletons  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  bone-devouring  habits  of  that 
animal.  And  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the 
devourer  of  all  the  marrow- con  tuning  bones 
of  rhinoceros,  lion,  bear,  elk,  and  other 
large  and  powerful  creatures,  would  have 
spared  the  nigbly  oiganiied  and  compara- 
tively delicate  framework  of  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  flint  implements  are  almost  in- 
destructible, and  the  articles  fashioned  by 
man  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  the  teeth  of 
any  camivora.  They  are  therefore  met 
with  in  great  abundance,  and  testify  to  the 
existence  of  a  mde  race  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen in  Central  Europe  in  the  pleistocene 
age.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  dis- 
cuss their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  because 
no  new  discovery  has  been  made  since  they 
were  treated  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Revievi.* 

We  must  now  see  whether  man  had  ar- 
rived in  Europe  before  or  after  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  which  has  left  its  mark 
both  in  the  pleistocene  fauna  and  in  the 
phenomena  known  as  glacial.  This  ques- 
tion is  ably  treated  bySirCharies  Lyell,  and 
forms  by  far  the  mos*  important  portion  of 
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ais  work.  The  Earopean  climate  daring 
the  pleiocene  ^e  was  sufficiently  wann  to 
allow  of  certain  deer,  sach  as  the  axis  and 
rasa,  now  living  only  in  India  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  to  flourish  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amo,  in  the  neighLiourhood  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  then  active  volcanoes 
of  Central  France,  as  well  as  on  the  plains 
which  then  connected  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
with  the  continent.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  all  the  animals  are  either  extinct,  or 
merely  represented  by  those  creatures  which 
now  dwell  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia, 
At  the  close  of  this  age  new  forms  begin  to 
appear,  for  the  most  part  derived  from  north  - 
ern  A^a.  The  roe,  the  stag,  the  extinct 
Irish  elk,  and  the  woolly  mammoth — all  of 
which  have  been  met  with  in  the  living  or 
fossil  state  in  Siberia,  occur  in  the  pre-gla- 
oial  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  asso- 
ciated with  the  survivors  out  of  the  pleio- 
cene fauna  capable  of  withstanding  the 
change  of  temperature,  by  which  the  new 
immigration  was  probably  caused.  Then 
the  reindeer  and  the  urus  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  deposits  audemeath  the 
boulder  clay  of  Scotland,  and  the  musk- 
sheep,  most  arctic  of  known  animals,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  at  Crayford.  In  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  east  coast,  the  strata  in 
which  these  discoveries  were  made  were 
covered  by  the  boulder  clay,  and  show  that 
these  aaimals  invaded  Europe  in  the  pre- 
glacial  age.  The  association  of  the  musk- 
sheep  with  pleiocene  forms  at  Crayford  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  fauna,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  belonged  to  an  early  stAge  of 
the  pleistocene.  As  time  went  on,  the  vast 
herds  of  red-deer,  which  lived  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  yielded  place  to  those  of 
reindeer,  and  that  animal,  aloog  with  the 
musk-sheep  and  glutton,  ranged  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  and  the 
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The  existence  of  an  arctic  group  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  this,  in  those  latitudes  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  climate  was  arctic  in  those  r^ona, 
and  they  could  not  have  migrated  to  Great 
Britain  unless  at  that  time  the  continent  had 
extended  sufficiently  far  to  the  west  as  to 
embrace  Ireland.  The  ancient  seashore  at 
this  time  was  probably  represented  by  the 
hundred -fathom  line,  and  our  readers  may 
gather  a  fair  idea  of  the  ancient  land  sur- 
face of  the  British  area  by  a  reference  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  map,  Fig.  44,  which  more 
correctly  represents  the  soundings  than  that 


•  See  an  article  in  tlie  '  Geologlcfil  Jonmal," 
Nov..  1673.  '  ClaeaificatioD  of  the  Pleistocauu 
Strata  b^  means  of  the  Mammalia/  gg  10, 16. 


which  he  has  published  in  the  preceding 


On  the  other  hand,  associated  with  these 
arctic  animals,  botb  in  cavetns  and  river 
deposits,  are  animals  now  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa.  The 
spott«d  hyiena  and  the  hippopotamus  in 
those  times  ranged  as  far  to  the  north  as 
Yorkshire,  and  tiie  former  animal  as  far  to 
the  east  as  the  Altai  mountains.  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  hippopotamus  should  have 
flourished  in  the  same  climate  as  the  rein- 
deer, although  its  remains  lie  ude  by  side 
with  those  of  the  latter,  under  conditions 
which  show  that  they  inhabited  the  same 
area  at  approriraately  the  same  time.  This 
association  of  tropical  with  arctic  forms  of 
life  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  tho 
view  that  in  those  days  the  European  cli- 
mate resembled  that  of  Siberia,  in  which 
the  winteTB  are  extremely  severe,  and  the 
summer  beat  intense.  As  tbe  snows  of  win- 
ter rctreatcd  from  tho  region  north  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  the  hippopotamus  com- 
menced its  northern  migration  from  those 
regions  in  the  south  where  it  usually  lived, 
and  as  the  frosts  of  winter  approached  it 
retreated  again,  yielding  place  to  the  rein- 
deer and  other  animals,  who  made  the  same 
area  their  winter  quarters.  The  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  James  Geikie  to  this  view, 
that  the  hippopotamus  is  not  a  migratory 
animal,  is  satisfactoriiy  met  by  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  p. 
208,  that  it  migrates  from  one  region  to 
another  in  Africa  at  tho  present  time. 

Pleistocene  Europe  has  been  divided  into 
three  great  regions  by  the  examination  of 
the  fossil  remtuQs;  tbe  northern,  into  which 
no  southern  animal  penetrated;  the  south- 
ern, in  which  no  arctic  animal  has  been  die- 
covered  ;  and  the  middle,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  both  are  found  lying  side  by 
side.* 

The  physical  changes  which  went  on 
while  these  animals  were  in  possession  of 
Europe,  are  most  conspicuous  iu  Great  Bri- 
tain, As  the  climate  gradually  grew  more 
severe,  the  areas  to  the  north  of  a  line  pass- 
ing between  Chester  and  York,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Wales,  were  covered  with  a 
vast  sheet  of  ice,  like  that  in  Greenland  at 
the  present  time,  which  passed  over  the 
ercstfl  of  some  of  our  higher  hills,  leaving 
deep  grooves  and  vast  masses  of  rock  be- 
hind to  show  its  direction,  and  carving  out 
that  flowing  contoor  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  a  large  portion  of  our  scenery.  In  all 
probability   the  land  at  this  time  stood  at 
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tbe  very  leaat  Bit  bandred  feet,  if  not  more, 
above  its  present  level.  . 

Irebmd  nas  anfortuoate,  even  at  this  re- 
mote tirae;  for  tbe  ice-sbeet,  in  its  passage 
down  to  the  sea,  ground  away  a  lat^e  por- 
tion of  its  coal-fieiti,  leaving  merely  a  few 
scraps  berc  and  there,  as  tnoumfal  relics  of 
its  former  mineral  wealtb. 

Tben  followed  a  period  of  depression, 
during  wbicb  the  wbole  of  tbe  area  north 
of  the  valley  of  tbe  Tbames  was  submerged, 
to  tbe  depth  of  at  least  1,200  feet  in  Wales 
and  Derbyshire,  and  about  2,000  feet  in 
Scotland,  the  level  boing  indicated  by  the 
strata  of  marine  sheila  and  shingle  which 
have  been  left  behind.  Great  Britain  at  this 
time,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  well  shown 
in  his  map  (p.  325),  was  represented  by 
cluster  of  email  islands. 

Subsetjuent  to  this,  tbe  land  rose  again 
above  the  waves,  and  glaciers  flowed  down 
from  the  higher. hills  of  Wales,  Cumbria, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  leav- 
ing behind  grooves  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valleys,  and  as  they  retreated, 
moraines  both  terminal  and  lateral.* 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  two,  at  least, 
of  these  changes  of  climate  have  been  ob- 
served. Tlie  Swiss  geologists  have  shown 
that,  the  Alpine  glaciers  extended  further 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
they  present  two  stages  of  extension,  the 
first  of  which  is  of  greater  magoitade  than 
the  second.  And  the  Alpine  blocks  and 
mortUDes  have  been  traced  far  down  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  into  the  valley  of  tbe 
Ebioe,  and  in  France  as  far  south  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone  as  Valence.  The  admira- 
ble essay  and  map  brought  by  MM.  Falsan 
and  Cbautrt;,  before  tbe  last  meeting  of  tbe 
French  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Lyons,  show  that  there  were  two 
periods  of  glaciation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  one  being  due  to  the  movement 
of  an  iee-sheet  irrespective  of  the  .lower 
hills,  the  other  being  merely  the  work  of 
the  glaeiers  localized  in  tbe  valleys.  These, 
iu  all  probability,  correspond  in  point  of 
time  with  the  like  stages  of  the  complicated 
phenomena  known  as  '  glacial '  in  Britain. 
At  this  time  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees, 
now  so  small,  extended  at  least  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  from  their  present  position 
down  into  tbe  plains,  leaving  behind  most 
astounding  evidences  of  their  presence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Garonne  and  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  valley, 
near  the  Pont  du  Roy,  for  example,  is  so 
smoothed  and  polished  that  it  is  bare  of 
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v^etalioa  except  in  the  deep  groovee,  which 
o6er  a  precariooa  support  to  ike  roots  of 

ferns  and  of  stunted  beeches. 

The  traces  of  a  greater  severity  of  climate 
than  that  which  is  now  to  be  met  with  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa  have  been 
recorded  by  several  observers.  Dr.  Hooker, 
in  his  jonrney  to  Syria  in  1860,  discovered 
that  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  grew  on  the 
I  moraines  of  ancient  glaciers,  which  de- 
scended to  a  level  of  abont  6,200  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean.  At  tbe  present 
time  there  is  no  perpetual  snow  even  on  the 
loftiest  peaks.  More  recently,  Mr.  Gifford 
Palgrave  has  shown  that  ancient  moraines 
and  travelled  blocks  are  to  be  met  with  in 
tbe  mountains  of  Anatolia,  near  Trebizonde, 
where  no  glaciers  now  exist,  at  a  height  of 
S,000  feet  above  the  sea,*  while  in  Northern 
Africa  Mr.  Geoi^  Maw  has  met  with  umi- 
lar  evidence  of  t£e  glaciers  in  the  Moroccan 
Atlas,  at  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.f  In  all  these  cases  the  tempera- 
ture was  probably  lowered  during  the  time 
of  the  maximnni  extension  of  ice  iu  North- 
ern Europe— that  is  to  say,  duriug  the 
first  stage  of  the  glacial  period,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  ice-sheet  in  Great  Britain. 

it  is,  in  oqr  belief,  idle  to  speculate  on 
the  cause  of  this  great  physical  change, 
which  was  so  widely  spread,  not  merely 
over  the  old  world,  but  over  tbe  new  ;  but  - 
we  would  remark  that  an  elevation  of  the 
land  would  produce  the  same  climatal  effect 
as  that  which  is  sometimes  accounted  for  by 
tbe  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  by  the  in- 
terruption of  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  the  varying 
relations  of  laud  to  sea.  A  general  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  feet  would  probably  restore  a 
Urge  portion  of  Europe  to  glacial  conditions, 
and  yet,  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  the  pas- 
sage of  European  animals  into  Africa,  and 
of  African  animals  into  Europe,  shows  that 
there  was  even  a  greater  elevation  at  that 
time.  J 

The  general  idea  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  examinatioi]  of  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  pleistocene  aeimals  and  the  gla- 
cid  period,  is  somewhat  of  this  kind — that 
the  temperature  gradually  became  lowered, 
the  arctic  animals  advanced  southwards  and 
eastwards,  until  they  were  capable  of  living 
in  Southern  France ;  and  that  during 
the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  those  regions, 


TeetiKes  of  Qiaciat  Action  In  Anatolia,'  by 
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the  cold  was  Bofficiently  intense  to  cover  all 
tbe  higher  monntains  and  some  of  the  val- 
leys with  ice.  Their  furthest  southern 
range  probably  coincided  in  poiut  of  time 
with  the  period  of  maiimum  cold,  which  has 
left  ils  mark  in  the  great  ice-sheet  of  North- 
em  Britain.  When  the  climate  began  to 
change,  and  tbe  ice-sheet  shrank  until  it  was 
represented  by  comparatively  few  and  small 
local  glaciers  flowing  down  from  tlio  higher 
gronnd,  the  reindeer  and  its  allies  probably 
returned  northwards  again,  occupying  the 
regions  through  which  they  had  passed  in 
their  southern  advance,  and  leaving  their 
remains  behind  in  the  river  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which  rest  upon  the  boulder-clay 
as  at  Home,  and  arc,  therefore,  post-glacial. 
There  is  reason,  however,  for  the  belief  that 
comparatively  large  areas  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  wem  occjipied  by  glaciers  after 
the  close  of  the  pleistocene  age,  since  the 
river  gravclE  in  them  contain  no  remains  of 
the  pleistocene  animals,  which  abound  in 
similar  deposits  almost  eveiywhere  else. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  ancient  man 
who  lived  in  the  pleistocene  nge  to  the  gla- 
cial period  !  Did  he  flourish  in  Europe  be- 
fore or  after!  In  discusaing  this  question 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems  to  us  to  have  laid  too 
much  stress  upon  the  post-glacial  evidence. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  flint  implements 
found  in  many  of  the  river  gravels  of  Great 
Britain,  imply  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of 
this  island  after  the  first  and  second  stages  of 
the  glacial  period,  marked  by  the  ice-sheet 
and  the  marine  depression.  Aad  bis  non- 
appearance in  the  are^w  of  local  glaciation, 
in  common  with  the  other  pleistocene  ani- 
mals, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  access  of  both  was  forbidden  by 
the  glaciers.  But  these  facts  by  no  means 
establish  the  conclusion  that  in  other  regions 
man  is  also  of  post-glacial  age.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  no  physical  evidence,  as  Mr. 
Fengelly  mentioned  at  the  last  British  Asso- 
ciation, to  forbid  the  view  that  man  inhab- 
ited Kent's  Hole  before  the  period  of  intense 
cold  had  set  in,  or  that  ho  may  have  lived 
there  during  the  enormous  interval  repre- 
sented by  the  three  stages  of  the  glacial  pe- 
riod, which  have  left  no  traces  in  that  dis- 
trict. And  it  seems  to  us  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  the  palaeolithic  Eskimos  had  posses- 
sion of  the  caves  in  Southern  France  during 
the  period  of  the  ice-sheet,  that  they  arrived 
in  that  area  before  the  ice-sheet  had  been 
formed,  along  with  the  arctic  animals  on 
which  they  preyed,  and  that  they  lived  there 
after  its  disappearance.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  tbe  glacial  period  cannot  be  assum- 
ed, as  it  very  generally  is  assumed,  to  be  a 
hard  and  fast  line  dividing  one  fauna  from 
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another,  and  the  occupation  of  Europe  by 
roan  from  the  occupation  of  Europe  by  tbe 
pleiocetje  mammalia.  If  man  be  treated,  as 
in  such  a  question  as  this  in  our  opinion  he 
should  be,  merely  as  one  of  a  fauna,  he  pro- 
bably invaded  Europe  with  the  arctic  group 
of  animals — the  musk,  sheep,  the  woolly  rhi- 
noceros, ind  thclike,  at  theheginningof  the 
glacial  period,  and  retreated  northwards  and 
westwards  with  the  animals  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  in  Earope,  when  those  physical 
changes  were  wrought  by  wliich  the  pleisto- 
cene animals  were  either  banished  or  exter- 
minated. 

Nor  are  we  without  some  few  traces  of  the 
sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  in  pre-gtacial 
times.  Professor  Busk  has  identitaed  a  frt^- 
raent  of  bone  from  the  Victoria  cave,  near 
Settle,  as  an  abnormal  human  fibula.  It  was 
associated  with  the  gnawed  remains  of  the 
animals  found  in  ihe  lowest  stratum,  which 
are  probably  pre-glacial.  A  second  case  is 
aflbrded  by  the  discovery  of  a  flinl  flake  in 
the  fluviatilc  deposit  at  Crayford  in  Kent,  by 
the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher,  which  is  considered 
by  some  of  tbe  highest  authorities  to  contain 
a  pre-g!acial  fauna. 

But,  whether  this  evidence  be  accepted  or 
not,  the  researches  carried  on  during  the  laat 
flfteen  years  have  established  the  fact,  that 
man  lived  in  Europe  ata  time  the  remotenesa 
of  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  sequence 
of  those  changes  in  mammalian  life  and 
physical  conditions,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  outline.  The  date  of  his  arrival  is,  in  our 
opinion,  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  lost,  and 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  any  of  those  nnifor- 
mitarian  methods  by  which  it  has  been  ap- 
proached by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  We  merely 
know,  from  the  rude  implements  and  works 
of  art  left  behind  in  tbe  caves  and  river-de- 
posits, that  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of  so- 
cial condition  as  savage  tribes  now  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  we  are  totally  without  proof  that 
he  was  more  closely  akin  to  the  higher  apes 
than  the  existing  races,  as  Professor  Vogt 
and  others  assert  We  have  no  facts  before 
us,  from  the  study  of  bis  remains,  beiuing 
upon  the  argument  for  or  against  the  Dar- 
wmian  hypothesis  of  '  Natural  Selection,'  or 
that  wider  and  more  generalized  view  which 
may  be  summarized  as  natural  selection  pins 
tlie  unknown  quantity  x,  termed  evolution. 

We  would  also  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  En- 
rope,  as  proved  by  geological  inquiries,  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  man's  '  flrst  ap- 
pearance on  the  earth.'  So  far  as  relates  to 
the  latter  we  have  absolutely  no  facta  before 
ns.  When  we  have  traced  man  back  to  the 
remote  pleistocene  ^e,  we  are  as  far  remov- 
ed from  the  solution  of  his  absolute  antiqui- 
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tj  as  ever.  His  birthplace  has  yet  to  be 
found.  He  may  have  lived,  as  Dr.  Falconer 
suggested,  in  the  ineiocene  ages,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  older  sigtia  of  his  pre- 
sence than  the  above  have  been  discovered 
in  an;  part  of  the  norld.* 
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late  Attache  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Embassy   in   Persia.     London.     1870. 

(4.)  A  General  SkeUh  of  the  History  of 
Persii.  By  Clbuekt3  R.  Marehah, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.     London.     1874. 

(5.)  Persia :  Ancient  and  Modem,  By 
John  Pigoot,  F.S.A.,  F.G.8.,  F.H.G.8. 
London.     1874. 

(6.)  Three  Years'  Diplomatic  Residence 
in  Persia.  By  Eoward  B.  Eastwicx, 
F.R.8.,  F.S.A.     London.     1864. 

(7.)  A  Journey  through  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Interior  of  Persia.  By  An- 
ousTDB  H.  MorNBEY,  F.R.G.S.,  Second 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at- 
Vienna.     London.     1861, 

(8.)  Tnur  in  Perxia  durint/  the  Famine, 
By  A  C  BBrTTLBBANK.  London. 
1873. 

Persia,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  is 
but  a  fragment  of  the  great  empire  which" 
once  bore  that  name.  In  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  we  know  that  its  king  reigned  over  *  an 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia.'  Its  extent  before  the 
Macedonian  conquest  is  vaguely  described  in 
the  speech  wbict  Xonopbon  [>uts  into  the 
mouth  of  Cyrus,  when  addressing  the  Gre- 
cian generals  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
service  in  the  expedition  designed  to  wrest 
the  empire  from  his  brother,  a^  'stretching 
towards  the  south  to  where  men  cannot 
dwell  by  reason  of  the  heat,  and  extending 
in  the  Erection  of  the  bear  to  regions  where 
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it  is  impossible  to  live,  on  account  of  the 
cold.'    '  The  limits  of  the  kingdom,  in  its 

most  prosperous  state,'  says  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, '  may  be  easily  defined :  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south,  the 
Indus  and  the  Oxus  to  the  east  and  north- 
east, the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasu-s 
to  the  north,  and  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 
west.'  Vast  territories  must,  however,  be 
struck  off  from  this  extensive  outline  in  de- 
scribing the  present  boundaries  of  Persia. 
It  does  indeed  still  reach  to  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  Mount  Csucmsus  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  but  the  wild  re- 
gions of  Beloochistan  separate  it  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
AfFghaniatan  cuts  it  off  from  the  higher  por- 
tions of  that  river,  and  the  country  of  tbe 
Uabegs  and  Turcomans  interposes  a  broad 
and  formidable  barri^  between  Persia  and 
the  Oxus.  Russia  haPadvanced  south  from 
the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  and  Armenia,  as  fur 
as  the  river  Aras,  on  the  west  Persia  is  re- 
stricted by  its  Turkish  neighbours  to  a  na- 
tural mountain  boundary,  and  to  the  east  by 
the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries,  until  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  approached.  Although  tbe 
countries  passed  over  in  the  famous  retreat 
of  tbe  ten  thousand,  do  not,  with  a  trifling 
eiception,  now  belong  to  Persia,  the  facts 
stated  by  Xenophon  in  bis  '  Anabasis,'  with 
respect  to  their  resources  and  population, 
may  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to 
those  provinces  which  now  form  the  Persian 
kingdom,  as  they  then  formeJ  part  of  the 
great  Persian  empire.  We  read  that  they 
were  full  of  com  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine, 
and  that  the  tables  of  the  peasantry  were 
well  provided  with  the  flesh  of  lambs,  kids, 
calves,  and  swine,  and  witli  wheaten  and  bar- 
ley bread.  The  Greeks  bad  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  supplies  during  their  retreat,  buy- 
ing them  in  the  open  markets,  taking  them 
by  force  when  necessary,  or  obtaining  them 
in  the  form  of  presents  from  the  provincial 
governors. 

Of  all  the  eastern  kingdoms  which  have 
left  their  mark  in  history,  Perwa  alone  retains 
many  of  its  ancient  customs  and  institutions. 
It  is  this,  combined  with  its  great  historical 
antecedents,  which  has  recenUy  attracted  to 
it  BO  lat^e  a  portion  of  public  attention.  It 
is  the  only  monarchy  referred  to  in  the  Bible 
which  exists  at  the  present  day ;  and  not^ 
withstanding  tbe  lapse  of  centuries  and  the 
changes  of  dynasties,  many  of  its  usages  are 
identical  with  those  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  when  a  beautiful  Jewess  became  the 
Queen  of  King  Ahasuems,  and  Mordecai  the 
minister  of  the  mightiest  potentate  on  the 
earth.  The  immutability  of  Persian  customs 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  incident  te- 
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'  lated  by  Xenophon.  When  Cyras  entered 
the  city  of  T&raas  in  Cilicin,  he  anmmoned 
the  pnnce  of  the  country  to  his  presence, 
and,  soliciting  his  assistance  in  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
presented  him  with  a  hone  with  a  golden 
bit,  a  chain  of  gold,  bracelets  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  a  robe  of  honour, 
and  a  golden  scimitar.  Such  are  pre- 
cisely the  presents  which  a  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia would  consider  at  the  present  day  as 
most  suitable  to  his  dignity  as  marlcs  of  hia 
royal  favour  and  esteem. 

LittJe  was  known  of  modem  Persia  until 
tti«  diplomatic  mission  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the 
frnstworthy  information  which  we  possess 
respci/ting  its  social  state,  until  of  late  years, 
when  several  intelligent  travellers  have  visit- 
ed it  and  diplomatist ^lave  recorded  their 
opinions  of  its  politiKl  condition.  The 
writers  on  Persia  in  the  seventeenth  century 
— Tavanier,  Olearius,  Sir  John  Chardin, 
Sanson,  Tomalli,  and  Sir  Thonias  Herbert — 
throw  considerable  light  npon  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  that  period ;  but  their  works, 
although  curious,  possess  but  little  present 
interest.  The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnrj- — Hanway,  Bell,  and  Franklin,  relating 
to  the  period  of  Nadir  Shah — do  not  afford 
much  information  and  have  but  little  appli- 
cation to  the  country  at  the  present  day. 

The  area  of  modern  Persia  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  France  and  Spain,  and  is  roughly 
estimated  to  possess  about  4,600,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  of  these  fully  one-third  are  nomads. 
The  description  of  Persia  by  a  Scottish  tra- 
veller is  not  without  some  humour  and  con- 
siderable truth.  According  to  him  the  coun- 
tiT  is  divided  into  two  portions — one  desert 
with  salt,  and  the  other  desert  without  salt. 
The  general  aspect  of  Persia  ts  one  of  ex- 
treme barrenness,  although  com  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  around  the  villaces,  and  in 
some  districts  lai^  pltuna  of  barley  and 
wheat  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  traveller 
passes  over  plains  of  apparently  boandlcss 
extent,  entirely  destitute  of  cultivation.  The 
great  salt  desert  of  Iran,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
IS  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  Persia, 
is  250  miles  in  breadth.  The  character  of 
this  desert  varies  in  different  places.  In 
some  the  surface  is  dry,  with  a  saline  efflo- 
rescence ;  in  others  it  is  marshy,  and  in  win- 
ter the  melting  of  the  snow  causes  a  great 
accumulation  of  water.  In  the  hot  months 
much  of  this  is  evaporated,  and  leaves  behind 
it  a  deposit  of  salt  upon  a  bed  of  mud.  Id 
some  places  sand  predominates,  in  the  form 
either  of  level  plains  or  wavelike  hillocks,  the 
drift  from  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
travellers,  who  are  not  unfreqaeotly  baried 
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alive.  In  several  parts  of  this  desert  hills 
rise  abraptly,  although  in  general  only  to  a 
moderate  elevation.  They  usually  form 
short  ridges,  and  serve  as  places  of  refuge 
for  robbers,  and  between  these  ridges  are 
occasionally  small  cultivated  plains  or  oasoK, 
of  which  there  is  a  series  between  Herat  and 
Ispahan.  The  city  of  Yezd  is  situated  in 
one  of  these  plains.  The  Persian  deserts 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  them- 
selves, and  districts  which  once  teemed  with 
fertility  now  produce  nothing.  The  greatest 
care  is  required  to  prevent  the  cultivated 
land  from  being  inundated  by  the  sand  bil- 
lows which  are  raised  by  the  wind,  but  the 
sparseness  of  population  restricts  the  area  of 
the  production,  which  diminishes  rather  than 
increases  from  year  to  year.  Persia  possesses 
only  seven  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
and  the  general  depopulation  is  so  great 
that  the  inhabited  vill^es  are  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  apart. 

The  kingdom  may  be  considered  generally 
as  an  elevated  table-land  sloping  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  area,  and  for  the  other  third 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  table-tand 
is  very  sparingly  watered.  The  southern 
mountains  are  too  bare  of  wood  and  too  low 
to  attract  sufficient  moisture  to  form  peren- 
nial streams.  The  northern  mountains  give 
rise  to  numerous  water-courses;  but  before 
they  enter  the  plmns,  the  small  quantity  of 
water  which  they  bring  down,  if  not  utilized 
by  irrigation  works,  is  speedily  absorbed. 
Persia,  however,  notwithstanding  the  general 
sterility  which  characterizes  its  table-lands, 
presents  in  some  favoured  spots  scenes  of 
striking  beauty  and  fertility.  The  charms 
of  Ispahan  and  its  surrounding  couutry  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  theme  of 
poets.  But  the  descent  from  the  high  table- 
land which  borders  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
which  consists  of  series  of  terraces,  with 
stupendous  f:\iSs,  gradually  descending  in 
gigantic  steps  to  the  sea,  is  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  portion  of  Persia.  It  is  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  and  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion ;  on  its  grassy  prairies  the  oleander,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  locust  tree  grow  wild  ; 
masses  of  variegated  stocks,  petunias,  lupins, 
geraniums,  ranunculus,  and  cod  volvulus 
mingle  their  bright  hues  with  the  green 
of  fennel,  wild  ^ubarb,  and  the  liquorice 
plant ;  while  interspersed  amongst  fields  of 
corn  are  patches  of  scarlet,-  white,  and  lilac 
poppies,  giving  to  the  landscape,  when  light- 
ed up  by  the  sun,  an  appearance  like  that  of 
the  richest  Persian  carpet,  but  intensified  io 
colour  and  beauty. 

The  climate  of  Persia  is  characterized  by 
great  heat  and  great  dryness,  and  without 
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BQ  artificinl  snpply  of  water  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  conntry  would  be  altogether  uq- 
inbabitable.  But  these  defects  were  coun- 
teracted in  former  ages  by  a  rery  complete 
itnd  extensive  syatem  of  irrigation,  whicli 
sufficiently  explains  ita  former  fertility  and 
popalousDCBs.  The  country  in  all  directions 
is  intersected  with  the  remaiDs  of  '  kanats,' 
or  underground  canals.  Great  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed  in  their  coostruction.  A 
kanat  is  a  subterranean  aqaednct,  often  forty 
miles  in  length,  which  has  its  source  at  the 
base  of  a  moimt^n,  and  shafts  or  wells  are 
sunk  as  required  along  its  course.  The 
greater  part  of  Persia  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  these  kanata.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  and  plains  is  naturally  good,  and 
when  water,  the  indispeisable  condition  of 
cultivation,  can  he  obtained,  the  produclion 
is  sud  to  be  prodigious.  Grain  in  years  of 
abundance  is  so  cheap  as  to  bear,  in  the 
country  districts,  almost  a  nominal  price. 
The  fruits  of  the  country  are  unequalled  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Melons  can  be  eaten 
in  perfection  only  in  Persia,  and  fields  of 
this  fruit,  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  are  far  from 
uncommon. 

The  prevalence  of  salt  has  been  noticed, 
and  the  few  lakes  which  exist,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  saline.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  the  inland  waters,  that  of 
Urumiyeh  or  Sbahee  (the  Spauta  of  Strabo) 
ia  more  than  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  its  widest  part.  The  fvater  ia 
much  Salter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  1*166,  Tvhile 
that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  equator, 
is  only  1-040.  A  vessel  of  180  tons  draws 
only  from  three  to  four  feet ;  a  violent  gale 
raises  the  waves  only  a  few  feet,  and  they 
quickly  subside. 

The  whole  elevated  plateau  of  Persia  mnst 
once  have  been  covered  with  great  lakes 
which  have  dried  up  daring  a  subsequent 
gradual  elevation  of  the  land.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  a  gradnal  change  in  the 
climate  of  Central  Asia  has  taken  place  from 
the  time  when  the  great  plain  north  of  Per- 
sia was  under  water,  the  Black,  Caspian,  and 
Aral  Seas  were  united,  and  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  formed  part  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  gradual  drying  up  of  the  country 
was  thus  connected  with  the  elevation  of  the 
steppe  region  of  Central  Asia  and  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Persia,  To  the  same  cause  is 
probably  doe  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  lakes  which  once  undoubtedly 
covered  no  small  part  of  the  interior  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  equally  clear  that  Persia  has  nnder- 
gone  a  gradual  process  of  change  from  a 


moist  to  a  drier  climate  umnltanconsly  with 
the  elevation  of  large  portions  of  its  surface, 
resnlting  in  the  conversion  of  old  river  valleys 
into  enclosed  basins,  containing  large  lakes, 
many  of  them  brackish  or  salt.  Then,  as  the 
rainfall  diminished,  most  of  the  lakes  dried 
up,  becoming  desert  plains.  The  great  cen- 
tral plain  of  Persia  having  been  barometri- 
cally surveyed  in  varioua  places,  it  has  been 
found  that  much  of  it  is  of  a  lower  level  than 


must  be  very  trying,  for  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  experienced.  On  the  ele- 
vated table-land,  water  in  winter  becomes 
almost  instantaneously  ice  when  poured  into 
tumblers  on  the  dinner  table,  atthoi^h  placed 
close  to  the  fire ;  bottles  of  wine,  although 
covered  with  straw,  are  split  by  the  expan- 
sion of  their  contents ;  and  eggs  become 
solid  as  marble. 

The  Bparsencss  of  the  settled  population 
in  proportion  to  the  vast  area  of  Persia  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  remarkable 
decUue.  The  dreadful  invasions  to  which  it 
has  repeatedly  been  exposed  _e*plain  to  a 
certain  estent  the  caose  of  the  paucity  of  its 
iuhabitants.  It  appears  incredible,  in  the 
present  condition  of  Central  Asia  and  Persia, 
that  SDch  regions  could  ever  have  fumii>bed 
those  vast  armies  which  Cyrus  and  Xerxes 
and  other  great  monarcbs  were  able  to  mus- 
ter. The  conquests  of  the  Mongols,  and  the 
more  recent  ravages  of  the  Turkomans  have 
doubtless  contributed  to  reduce  the  country 
to  its  present  depopulated  state ;  for  wher- 
ever the  ferocious  hordes  of  Oengis  Khan 
and  Timur  penetrated,  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  old  and  young  of  both  sexes 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  large 
numbers  of  Persians  of  both  sexes  have, 
down  to  a  recent  period,  been  systematically 
carried  off  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Hence, 
in  many  districts,  may  be  seen  villages  with- 
out inhabitants,  towns  only  half  peopled, 
bazaars  without  traffickers,  mosques  witbont 
worshippers,  and  palaces  of  oriental  splen- 
dour without  an  occupant.  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  the  actual  condition  of  Persia.  India 
possesses  population,  industry,  fertility;  in 
Persia  all  is  comparatively  depopulation, 
sterility,  desolation,  and  decay. 

After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
calamities  which  Persia  has  endured  from 
external  enemies,  such  are  the  recuperative 
powera  of  nature  when  fairly  treated,  that  a 
country  capable,  as  we  know  from  history, 
of  supporting  a  very  considerable  population, 
could  not  hare  been  reduced  to  its  present 
condition  without  the  most  culpable  mis- 
government 

The  government  of  Perua  is  a  pure  des- 
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poUsm.  A  PeraiaB  king  is  the  impersona- 
tion  of  the  priocipje  of  al>solute  sovereignty, 
and  botli  in  ancient  and  modern  history  he 
appears  as  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
political  ri  achinery  of  the  state  turns.  This 
theory  of  government  has  alivnys  commend- 
ed itself  ss  at  once  simple  and  mtelli^ble  to 
the  orientjil  mind.  The  Asiatic  rejoices  in 
the  knowledire  that  he  has  a  powerful  mas- 
ter ;  anil,  so  long  as  that  master  rales  firmly, 
no  severity  however  great  will  either  shock 
or  snrpnse  him.  The  Persian  conception  of 
a  great  reign  is  not  that  of  a  sovereign  who 
baa  been  hnmanc,  merciful,  aud  beneficent, 
bnt  of  one  who  has  shown  himself  inflexible 
in  judgment,  stern  id  resolution,  swift  in 
vengeaucc,  and  strong  to  strike  the  mightiest 
wrODg-doer  down.  This  veneration  for  the 
sterner  attributes  of  power,  while  it  is  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  ruler,  operates  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  Persia  as  a 
real  and  substantial  security  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  king  ia  a  sure  refuge  from 
the  oppression  of  nobles,  magistrates,  and 
subordinate  officials  of  all  deoominatioos. 
Complainte' carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
(and  it  is  approachable  by  the  humblest) 
meet  with  prompt  attention,  and  the  sove- 
reign is  both  by  interest  and  inclination 
residy  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing his  popularity  by  the  summary 
punishment  of  any  offender,  especially  as  by 
doing  so  he  can  often  add  to  the  accumula- 
tions in  the  royal  coffers  by  confiscating  to 
the  use  of  the  state  the  whole  of  his  subject's 
ill-gotten  wealth.  The  Shah  alone  is  irre- 
sponsible in  Persia.  There  is  no  council  but 
one  of  his  own  selection  to  direct  him,  and 
be  is  the  sole  ultimate  receiver  of  all  the 
revenues  of  his  kingdom.  His  will  is  su- 
preme ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  felt  in  its 
full  significance  by  the  metnbers  of  his 
family,  by  his  domestics,  and  by  his  minis- 
ters, any  of  whom  he  can  beat,  torture,  im- 
prison, banish,  or  put  to  death  by  a  word  or 
a  e^  at  bis  pleasure. 

Tlie  judicial  system  of  the  country,  bow- 
ever,  is  more  in  accordance  with  European 
opinion  and  precedent  than  the  administra- 
tive ;  for  the  nation  is  practically  governed, 
as  wqre  the  Hebrews  of  old,  by  a  written 
code.  What  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  the 
Israelites  under  their  monarchy,  the  Koran 
is  to  the  Persians  since  their  conversion  to 
Islamism.  In  Persia  this  sacred  written  law, 
with  its  unwritten  traditions,  is  administered 
by  the  clergy,  and  forms  a  protection  against 
any  flagrant  abuse  of  power  by  the  sove- 
reign himself.  Mahometanism,  too^  in  Per- 
ua  nas  undergone  some  modifications.  The 
Sbeah  sect,  to  which  the  Persians  belong, 
differs  from  the  Soonnee,  or  orthodox  Maho- 


metan faith,  in  having  rejected  much  of  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  priesthood ;  a 
species  of  rationalism,  tenued  Soofeism,  has 
accordingly  sprung  up  among  the  educated 
clasBes,and  several  of  the  Persian  sovereigns 
have  been  suspected  of  favouring  it.  The 
strict  prohibition  in  the  Eoran,  for  instance, 
of  the  use  of  wine,  has  for  centuries  been 
evaded  or  defied  in  Persia,  and  the  open  le- 
galization of  its  use  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  in- 
novations contemplated  by  the  present  Shah. 
The  cnstomary  law,  denominated  the  Urf, 
is  administered  by  secular  judges.  It  is,  like 
our  common  law,  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
institutions  of  Zoroaster,  which  the  nation 
has  inherited  from  its  great  religious  reform- 
er. Thus,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual  juris- 
diction has  grown  Up  aide  by  side  in  Persia. 
The  administrators  of  the  Sherrah,  or  divine 
law,  have  been  inclined  to  claim  authority 
over  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
regard  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts 
as  a  usurpation  ;  but  tbe  temporal  tribunals 
have,  with  the  encouragement  of  successive 
sovereigns,  prevailed,  and  have  restricted  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
disputes  respecting  religious  ceremonies,  iu- 
henlance,  marriage,  and  divorce,  reserving 
to  themselves  all  cases  of  murder,  theft, 
fraud,  and  such  offences  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
No  Asiatic  people,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  the  Japanese,  have  ever  mani- 
fested any  desire  for  representative  govern- 
ment; and  certainly  such  an  idea  aa  that  of 
parting  with  the  power  of  taxation  has  never 
entered  the  mind  of  any  oriental  sovereign. 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  British  minister  at  tlic 
court  of  Tehran  early  in  the  present  century, 
relates  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  tbe 
Shah  on  the  subject.  After  explaining  to 
his  Majesty  the  principle  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution in  reference  to 'the  right  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  to  grant  supplies,  and  its 
control  over  tbe  public  expenditure, 

*  I  can  easily  conceive,'  the  Shah  replied, 
*  how  a  country  such  as  you  represent  EneUnd 
to  be,  may  be  governed  by  limited  monurcnical 
institutiuns ;  but  if  wc  were  to  attempt  to  do 
tbe  same  thing  here,  I  have  no  idea  how  we 
should  all  live,  or  how  there  would  be  any 
government  Bt  all.  Supposing  I  were  to  call  a 
parliament  at  Tehran,  and  aurrender  lo  it  tbe 
whole  power  of  taxation,  I  should  then  never 
get  ■  penny;  and  more  than  that,  the  khans 
(nobles)  would  be  for  making  the  buckalls 
(buiKhers)  pay  all,  and  the  buckaUs  would  be 
for  doing  the  same  by  tbe  kbans.  It  must 
take  a  long  time  to  make  such  a  government 
and  such  a  people  as  yours.  Our  government 
is'  simple,  and  the  people  know  all  about  it  in  a 
day.    Oar  laws  are  much  simpler  than  yours, 
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and  S3  far  thcj  are  hotter  ;  and  I  knon-  by  ox- 
pcrience  that  under  these  \e.v9,  and  under  ibiR 
govcriuucnt,  Persia  has  very  much  improTcd 
shice  I  came  to  the  throne.' 

The  people  of  Persia,  like  every  other 
Asiatic  race,  are  powerfally  impressed  by 
external  appearances.  '  If  you  wish  a  Per- 
sian to  nnderetand  you,'  said  an  experienced 
British  diplomatist,  '  apeak  to  his  eyes,  not 
to  his  cars.'  All  ranks  in  Persia  are  taught 
from  their  infancy  to  admire  show,  and  their 
jadgments  of  men  and  things  are  the  result 
rather  of  imagination  thas  reason.  To  this 
passion  must  be  ascribed  the  gorgeous  deco- 
ration of  the  royal  person,  for  even  Solomon 
la  all  his  glory  seated  on  his  golden  throne 
was  not  arrayed  in  snch  dazzEng  splendour 
as  is  the  Shah  of  Peraia  when  lie  presents 
himself  on  ceremonial  occasions  to  the  de- 
lighted eyes  of  his  people. 
;  The  bracelets  and  armleta  worn  by  a  Per- 
sian king  are  very  ancient  symbols  of  royal 
dignity.  They  were  worn  by  the  Israelitish 
kings,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  the  Amalekite  took  the 
crown  from  off  the  head  of  the  slain  mon- 
arch and  the  bracelet  from  his  arm.  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Persian  regalia  at  leisure,  says 
that  the  crown  was  excessively  heavy,  owing 
to  the  massiveness  of  the  gold  and  thegreat 
size  of  the  jewels  which  adorned  it.  He  es- 
timates the  value  of  the  crown  jewels,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  imperfectncBs  of 
water  and  colour  in  some,  at  not  less  than 
£16,000,000.  Among  them  was  the  'sea  of 
light,'  a  diamond  weighing  186  carats;  an- 
other, the  '  crown  of  the  moon,'  weighing 
146  carats,  and  a  pair  of  bracelets  valued  at 
£1,000,000.  Many  of  these  jewels  formed 
part  of  the  spoil  brought  from  Delhi  by 
Nadir  Shah.  The  estimate  of  the  Shah's 
jewels  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  is  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated. Mr.  Monnsey  reckons  them  as 
worth  about  £2,000,000. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Eastwick,  the 
secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Tehran 
in  1862,  of  the  royal  jewels,  differs  both 
from  that  of  Sir  Harford  Jones  and  Mr. 
Monnsey. 

'  I  went,'  he  says,  '  with  the  Turkish  minis- 
ter, an  Italian,  and  a  Russian  lady  to  see  the 
Shah's  jewels,  which  are  certainly  the  greatest 
sight  in  their  way  that  the  world  can  show. 
We  presented  ourselves  at  the  palace,  and 
were  received  bv  Yahja  Khan,  who  took  us 
out  of  the  second  and  inner  great  court  of  the 
palace,  into  a  small  quadrangle,  not  far  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  harem.  We  then 
went  up  a  steep  staircase  to  a  small  room  about 
20  feet  by  14j  where  jewels  to  the  value  of  six 
or  seven  millions  were  laid  out  on  carpeta  at  the 
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far  end  of  the  room.  Near  the  jewels,  on  a 
chair,  stA  the  Mustaufiul  Mamalik,  or  I'er^ian 
Chancellor  of  (he  Exchequer,  and  being  a  Sai- 
yid,  wore  the  sacred  colour. 

'  In  such  a  show  of  gems  as  seemed  to  real- 
ize the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  the  eye  was 
too  much  dazzled  and  thememoiytooconfused 
for  description  to  be  possible.  But  I  remem- 
ber that  at  the  back  of  all  was  the  Eaianian 
crown,  and  on  either  side  of  it  two  Persian 
lambskin  caps,  adorned  with  splendid  aigrettes 
of  diamonds.  The  crown  itself  was  shaped 
like  a  flower-pot,  with  the  small  end  open  and 
the  other  closed.  On, the  top  of  the  crown 
was  an  uncut  ruby,  appq^ntly  without  flaw, 
aa  lai^  as  a  hen's  ^g.  In  front  of  the  jn'own 
were  dresses  covered  with  diamonds  and 
pearls ;  trays,  with  necklaces  of  pearls,  rubies, 
and  emeralds  ;  and  some  hundreds  of  diamond, 
rub^,  and  tiirquoise  rings.  In  front  of  these, 
agam,  were  gauntlets  and  belts  covered  with 
rubies  and  diamonds ;  and,  conspicuous  among 
them,  the  Kaianian  belt,  about  a  foot  deep, 
weighing  perhaps  about  eighteen  pounds,  and 
one  complete  mass  of  pearls,  diamonds,  emer- 
alds, and  rubies.  Still  nearer  to  us  stood  a 
drinking  bow],  completely  studded  with  enor- 
mous jewels ;  a  tray  full  of  foreign  orders  set  in 
brilliants;  and  in  front  of  aU  lay  a  dozen, 
swords,  one  or  two  of  which  are  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  each.  Along  with  these  were 
epaulettes  covered  with  diamonds,  and  armlets 
so  contrived  that  the  brilliants  revolved,  and 
kept  up  a  continuous  scinljllation. 

'  It  was  difficult  among  so  many  to  single 
out  particular  gems.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
first  place  ou^t  to  be  assigned  to  the  fa- 
mous "  Daiya-i-Nor,"  or  "  Sea  of  Light,"  the 
sister  diamond  to  our  Punjab  trophy  the 
"Kob-i-Nor,"  or  "  Mountain  of  Light"  It  is 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  broad,  and 
threo-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  has  the  name 
Fath  Ali  Shah  on  one  side,  and  the  inscribing 
this  name  reduced  the  value  of  the  diamond, 
so  at  least  said  Yahya  Khan.  It  is  a  mon- 
strons  diamond,  but  not  very  brilliant  The 
Persians  say  that  the  "  Sea  of  Light"  and  the 
"  Mountain  of  Light "  were  jewels  in  the  sword 
of  Afrusiah,  who  Uved  three  thousand  years 
B.C.  Rustum  took  them  from  Afrusiab, 
and  they  continued  in  the  crown  of  Per- 
sia till  they  were  carried  away  by  Ti- 
mour,  from  whom  they  descended  to  Moham- 
med Shah,  King  of~  Delhi,  and  Nadir  brought 
them  from  Indu ;  but  when  he  was  slain,  Ah- 
med Shah  Abdalli  carried  off  the  Koh-i-Nor, 
which  descended  to  Shah  Shu  ja,  and  was  taken 
from  him  by  Bunjet  Singh.  The  Darya  Nor 
remained  in  Persia  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  gems  that  Nadir  brought  from  India. 

'  Among  the  rings  is  one  in  which  is  set  the 
famous  Pitt  diamond  sent  by  George  IV.  to 
Fath  Ali  Shah.*  Another  veir  large  diamond 
is  the  Taji  Hama,  or  Diadem  of  the  Phcenix.  Jt 


"This  moat  be  a  mistake,  for  the  Pitt  diamond 
is  known  to  be  in  the  posaeaBiOD  of  the  French 
Government,  and  forme  one  of  the  omamenta  of 
the  Imperial  crown.  It  was  sold  to  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans  by  lea  owner  for  £139,000. 
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seemed  as  big  as  the  top  of  &  mftn's  thumb. 
There  is  also  the  tinest  turquoise  io  the  world, 
three  or  four  inchea  long,  and  without  a  flaw ; 
aod  a  Emaller  one  of  unique  beauty,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  three-e^hths  of 
an  inch  broad.  The  colour  was  loTe|y,  and 
almost  as  refreshing  to  the  eye  as  Persian 
poets  pretend.     There  are  also  manj  sapphii 


nearlj  a  hundred  emeralds  from  half  an  inch 
square  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  and 
an  inch  broad.  In  the  sword  scabbard,  whicb 
is  eoTered  with  diamonds,  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  single  stone  smaller  than  the  nail  of  a  man's 
little  Snger.  Lastly,  there  is  an  emerald  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  kings  who  had  possessed  it' 

The  Persian  aristocracy  consists  of  the 
thans  or  nobles,  the  heads  of  Iribes,  and 
great  officers  of  state  whom  the  Shah  has 
raised  to  dignity  and  importance.  In  the  se- 
lection of  his  ministers  the  sovereign  is  not 
restricted  to  oo^  special  class  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  liberality  shown  in  public  appoint- 
ments promises  well  for  the  administrative 
reforms  which  are  said  to  i>e  in  contfimpla- 
tioD.  Individuals  have  been  often  raised 
from  bnmble  and  even  menial  positions  to 
high  official  station  simply  for  their  personal 
abilities,  A  prime  minister  of  the  present 
Shah's  predecessor  had  been  a  schoolmaster ; 
the  governor  of  Ispahan  in  the  same  reign  a 
menial  servant,  and  the  minister  for  foreu^ 
afiurs  was  originally  a  coffee-dealer  at  'Ta- 
breez.  Obscurity  of  birth,  therefore,  offers 
no  impediment  to  advancement  in  Persia; 
nor  does  a  spirit  of  esclusiveness  ever  pre- 
.vent  the  right  man  from  being  pat  in  the 
right  place.  Most  Persian  dignitaries  pos- 
IS  titles.    The  master  of  the  cere- 
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monies  is  called  '  the  support  of  the  king- 
'  dom  ;'  the  minister  of  ^riculture  '  the  arm 
of  the  state ;'  the  minister  of  war  '  the  shield 
■  of  the  empire ;'  the  commander  in  chief '  the 
sword  of  the  state,'  and  so  on. 

The  knowledge  of  even  the  higher  classes 
is  sad,  with  some  ezceptloos,  to  be  very  lim- 
ited, their  geogrsphical  and  political  inform- 
ation scarcely  extending  beyond  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

'Persians,'  to  quotff  Mr.  Mounsey,  'have 
veiy  vague  ideas  of  the  gewraphy  of  Europe 
and  the  relative  strength  of  European  powers. 
Russia  is  generally  considered  the  most  power- 
ful, and  has,  it  is  said,  by  her  recent  conquests 
in  Central  AhiBi,  somewhat  dimmed  the  pres- 
tige which  England  enjoyed  from  her  posses- 
sion of  India,  Turkey  from  its  vicinity  is 
known  to  he  formidable;  but  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West  are  supposed  to  be  little  more 
than  petty  prindpalities,  whose  princes  are 
'  ever  warring  upon  each  other,  and  whose  over- 
crowded infiabitaats  are  worked  like  slaves  in 


manufactories.  As  to  their  own  country 
they  think  there  is  none  like  it  Its  king  is 
the  "king  of  kings,"  its  mountains  are  the 
highest,  its  plains  the  vastest,  its  climate  the 
best,  its  horses  the  fleetest,  its  women  the  most 
beautiful,  and  its  fruit  the  most  delidous  in  the 
world.     There  is  no  place  like  Iran.' 

I'be  prevalence  of  sach  ideas  is  not  sur- 
prising when  the  geographical  isolation  of 
Persia  Is  considered.  The  number  of  Ea- 
ropeans  who  visit  it  is  very  small,  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives  extremely  lim- 
ited. Few  of  the  inhabitants  have  ever  been 
west  of  Constantinople  and  Nishni  Novgo- 
rod, or  east  of  Bombay,  and  the  accounts 
which  these  bring  back  of  what  they  have 
seen  4re  always  sufficiently  toned  down  to 
flatter  the  national  vanity.  Books  relating 
to  foreign  countries  hardly  exist,  and  cara- 
vans and  monthly  couriers  of  the  French  and 
English  legations  afford  the  only  means  of 
communicating  with  them.  The  Shah  is 
probably  the  only  person  in  his  kingdom 
who  reads  foreign  lournals.  The  Tehran 
QazHU  was,  Lady  Sneil  says,  in  her  lively 
work  on  Persia,  published  some  years  ago, 
under  the  management  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, whose  duty  it  was  to  translate  extracts 
from  European  papers  suitable  to  Persian 
ideas.  This  gentleman  enjoyed  nosinecure; 
for,  besides  the  Qasxtte  for  the  public,  he 
was  the  editor  of  another  newspaper  design- 
ed only  for  the  eye  of  the  Shah  and  hismm- 
istera.  Probably  a  great  improvement  will 
take  place  in  the  tone  of  Persian  thought  and 
the  range  of  Persian  information  consequent 
on  the  visit  of  their  sovereign  to  Europe. 
He  is,  it  is  well  knows,  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  disadvantages  under  whicb  his 
country  labours,  and  of  the  tnie  mode  of  re- 
movibg  them.  The  elevation  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  first,  by  material  prosperity,  and 
then  by  education,  are,  it  is  believed,  the 
main  features  of  his  programme. 

The  peasantry  of  Persia  have  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Irish  of  Asia,  never  labouring 
beyond  what  isnecessary  to  obtain  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, which,  except  in  years  of  drought, 
they  can  easily  do  by  simply  scratching  the 
soil  after  the  melting  of  the  raiow ;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  actuated  by  new  wante 
and  deures  before  they  can  be  expected  to 
overcome  their  habitual  indolence.  These 
will  dottbtlcfls  now  be  snpplied  by  increased 
commercial  intercourse,  and  the  importation 
of  European  commodities  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  stimulus  which  will  be 
imparted  to  agriculture  by  the  renovation  of 
the  works  of  irrigation  will  also  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  the  people. 

The  position  of  Persia  in  Asia  is  one  of 
close  juxtaposition  with  our  Indian  empire 
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but  the  danger  to  her  independence  is  not 
from  the  south  or  from  the  east,  bnt  from 
the  north.  The  advances  made  of  late 
years  hy  Rnsaia  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  en- 
croachments which  at  varioos  times  have 
been  made  by  that  power  upon  Persian  ter- 
ritory, indicate  but  too  clearly  the  danger  to 
which  she  is  exposed. 

The  Caspian  Sea  washes  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  provinces,  Talish,  Oeeian,  Mazcnde- 
ran,  Astcrabad,  and  Persian  Turkomar.ia. 
Persia,  although  now  the  most  unnautical 
nation  in  the  world,  was  once  supreme  on 
the  Caspian,  and  even  forced  the  Russii 
to  lower  their  flag  as  a  symbol  of  maritime 
inferiority.  A  httle  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  Persian  fleet,  commanded  by  an 
EngllshwaD  of  ability,  cmlsed  in  this  inland 
sea.  In  the  Tear  1813,  when  Persia  was 
stniggliDg  for  her  very  eitstence  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  Russia,  she  was  under  the  cruel 
cessitT,  in  order  to  retain  even  the  semblance 
of  political  life,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Golis- 
tan*,  by  which  she  twund  herself  not  again 
to  mamtain  any  ship  of  war  on  the  Caspian, 
which  thus  became  a  Russian  lake.  This 
treaty  was  more  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
Persia  than  injurious  to  ner  interests ;  it 
nevertheless  enforced  a  restriction  which,  on 
Russia's  own  principles,  as  avowed  in  her  re- 
cent declaration  in  regard  to  similar  stipula- 
tions in  reference  to  herself  in  the  Black 
Sea,  no  power  could  be  expected  perma- 
nently to  endure ;  and  the  natural  rights  of 
Persia  in  the  Caspian  are  as  anqueationable 
ss  those  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  If  the 
exclusion  of  her  vessels  of  war  from  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  Treaty  of  London  proved 
so  intolerable  to  the  pride  and  self-respect 
of  Rns^  that  she  took  the  earliest  oppo^ 
tunity  of  declaring  that  she  no  longer  held 
herself  bound  hy  that  treaty,  she  conid  not 
consistently  condemn  Persia  for  profiting  by 
the  lesson,  and  asserting,  should  she  be  so 
disposed,  her  maritime  rights  on  a  sea 
which  washes  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
her  territory.  A  small,  sandy  island,  Ash- 
nrada,  situated  in  the  bay  of  Asterabad, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  nearest  to  that  city,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Russia  in  the  most  »nmmary 
manner  in  1641,  and  has  been  erected  into 
a  naval  station.  It  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  bay,  is  a  standing  menace  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  coast,  and  intercepts  the 
commerce  with  Mazonderan,  on  which  the 
stationary  Turkoman  tribes  in  that  district 
chiefly  depend  for  snbaiatenee,  and    upon 
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whose  territory  Russia  is  bdieved  to  have 
long  cast  a  covetous  eye. 

It  was  the  Treaty  of  Turkoman  Cbaee, 
however,  the  result  of  the  war  of  1826-26, 
which  inflicted  the  deepest  humiliation  upon 
Persia.  By  it  Russia  cxact«d  from  the  Snah 
the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling,  the  accu- 
mulated savings  of  a  long  reign,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  war  provoked  hy  her  own  do- 
mineering attitude,  and  by  the  seizure  as  a 
'  material  guarantee  '  of  a  portion  of  Persian 
territory.  By  this  treaty  Russia  extended 
her  boundaries  to  the  river  Aras,  thereby 
obtaining  easy  access  to  the  cities  of  Tabreez 
and  Khoee,  and  to  the  valuable  proviDces  of 
GbeJan  and  Azerbejah. 

Persia  has  derived  advantages  from  Rus- 
sian .a^rressions  in  Central  Asia,  which 
ought  not,  however,  to  he  overlooked.  The 
weakness  and  degradation  to  which  Pereia 
bad  gradually  fallen  after  the  reign  of  Nadir 
Shah  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
Khiva,  Yarkand,  aud  Bokhara  hare  long 
been  supplied  with  both  male  and  female 
slaves  from  the  kingdom  which  was  once 
ruled  hy  Cyms  and  Xerxes.  Thousands  of 
these  vicUmshavebeen  annually  carried  ofi' 
by  the  wild  IVirkoman  hordes,  and  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  Russia  to  acknowledge  that  wher- 
ever she  haa  carried  her  arms  in  Central 
Asia,  her  influence  has  been  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  in  her  recent  occupation  of  Khiva,  when 
she  at  once  availed  herself  of  the  right  of  a 
conqueror  by  demanding  the  liberation  of 
all  the  Persian  slaves,  to  whom  she  gene- 
rously supplied  the  means  of  returning  to 
their  native  country. 

The  Turkomans  are  the  traditionary  kid- 
nappers and  slave-dealers  of  Central  Asia. 
They  are  oi^anized  marauders,  plundering 
principally  with  a  view  to  human  spoil. 
Their  attacks  are  generally  sodden,  andthey 
bear  away  their  captives  on  the  fleetest  of 
hoises.  The  condition  of  the  districts  which 
are  moat  exposed  to  these  disastrous  inroads 
may  be  easily  conceived.  These  savage 
horsemen  commit  the  most  revolting  atroci- 
ties, destroying  vill^es,  massacring  the  old 
and  feeble,  and  carrying  off  the  young  and 
beantifut.  Arrived  in  the  Turkoman  coun- 
try, parents  are  separatedfrom  their  children, 
and  husbands  from  their  wives.  Young  fe- 
male captives  are  exposed  naked  for  the  in- 
spection of  Khivan  and  Bokharan  slave- 
dealers,  and  are  sold  into  hopeless  bondage. 
If  resistance  is  attempted  they  are  subjected 
to  the  most  shocking  indignities  even  before 
the  eye*  of  their  nearest  relatives.*    The  re- 
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duotion  of  these  lawless  hordes  to  order,  and 
the  suppressioD  of  this  abotninable  traffic 
will  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  arms  of  a 
resuscitated  Persia.  She  has  a  long  series  of 
injuries  to  avenge,  and  if  her  separate  action 
in  a  region  so  near  to  the  Russian  frontier 
should  be  distasteful  to  that  power,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  an  understanding  may  be  ar- 
rived at  by  which  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  goremmenta  may  be  arranged  for  an 
object  which  both  most  desire. 

The  future  of  Persia  will  probably  depend 
upon  the  success  of  the  plans  formed  by 
Baron  Renter  for  its  improTCment,  of  which 
irrigation  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
Without  an  adequate  supply  of  water  it  is 
impossible  for  agriculture  to  flourish  in  that 
country.  If  the  irrigation  works  could  be 
restored,  the  products  of  Ferna  would  be 
enormous  and  varied,  but  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  good  government  will  be  requir- 
ed to  restore  population  to  the  country.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  consists  of  clay  and  loam 
of  great  fertility,  but  the  population  has  so 
diminished  that  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
works  of  irrigation  has  been  the  result.  Ir- 
rigation, however,  depends  upon  rainfall  and 
the  melting  of  snow  npon  the  mountains. 
Persia  has  from  the'  remotest  times  been 
sobject  to  periodical  visitations  of  famine, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  b 
more  or  less  aflicted  with  droughts.  In 
Balkh,yamb^ry  informs  us,  famine  prevailed 
to  such  an  intensity  in  1650,  that  1,000  ru- 
pees, equivalent  to  £100,  were  given  for  an 
ass  load  of  com.  During  a  famine  in  Per»a 
in  1827  mothers  were  known  to  have  eaten 
their  children,  and  goats'  blood  was  sold  by 
the  ounce.  In  1863  famine  again  prevail- 
ed, and  Bucb  was  the  scarcity  of  food  that 
the  ties  of  nature  were  disregarded,  and 
daughters  were  freely  sold  by  Sieir  parents 
to  the  Turkoman  slave  dealers  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Serious  riots  occurred  at 
Tehran,  and  the  bakers'  shops  were  plunder- 
ed under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Shah.  The 
dead  body  of  the  kalantar,  or  mayor  of  the 
city,  was  dragged  naked  through  the  bar 
zaars,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Shah  ap- 
peared dressed  in  red,  to  indicate  that  should 
the  distnrbances  continue,  the  severest  mea- 
sures wonid  be  resorted  to  for  their  repres- 
sion, and,  if  necessary,  the  streets  shonld  run 
with  blood.  The  dreadful  famine  which  has 
recently  afflicted  Persia  was  caused  by  the 
small  snowfall  in  1870,  and  by  the  want  of 
rain  in  1871.  The  rainfall  is  never  consi- 
derable on  the  plains,  but  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  ordinary  years  supplies  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  much  of  which  is  lost  or 
wasted  before  it  reaches  the  great  salt  des- 
ert, distant  tweu^  miles  fromTehran.    This 
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applies  vrith  even  greater  force  to  other  parts 
of  the  countiy.  The  snow-water,  if  collect- 
ed in  reservoirs,  which  could  be  easily  con- 
structed, would,  in  ordinary  years,  not  only 
be  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land 
already  under  cultivation,  but  would  also  be 
the  means  of  permanently  reclaimint;  vast 
tracts  which  are  now  a  complete  desert 
Mr.  Watoon  suggests  the  expediency  of 
planting  the  slopes  on  the  sontnerD  side  of 
the  Elbuig  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting mobture,  and  there  seems  no  reasoti 
why  this  should  not  be  gradually  effected.  At 
present,  we  are  informed,  water  is  only 
stored  in  the  tanks  for  drinldDg  purposes. 

The  Shah,  warned  by  the  tenibtc  morta- 
lity which  followed  three  consecutive  years 
of  famine  before  hb  recent  visit  to  Europe, 
had  anxiously  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  communicatioD 
between  the  different  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom. The  routes  of  commerce  in  Persia, 
as  in  other  conntries,  have  been  determined 
by  the  physical  character  of  the  country, 
and  being  adapted  solely  for  caravan  travel- 
ling, they  have  remained  in  the  same  state 
from  the  earliest  period  t«  the  present  time. 
These  roads,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  open  out  the  resources  of  the 
count^,  and  to  place  it  in  connection  with 
other  states.  The  actual  commencement  of 
the  railway  from  Rescht  to  Tehran,  a  distance 
of  330  miles,  under  Baron  Renter's  conces- 
sion, promises  well  for  the  future  of  Persia, 
but  the  object  of  the  Baron  is  understood  to 
be  for  the  present  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  northern  routes,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  to  throw  the  monopoly  of  the  corry- 
iug  trade  into  the  hands  of  Rnsaini  who  can, 
by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  in  her 
Caucasian  provinces,  place  a  virtual  prohibi- 
tion on  the  importation,  by  that  route,  of 
European  goods  into  Persia.  A  railway 
which  would  place  the  interior  of  the  country 
in  communication  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
one  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean, 
would  be  to  the  obvious  interest  of  Persia, 
by  making  her  independent  of  Russian  ports 
and  custom  houses,  A  line  from  Ispahan  to 
Shuster,  where  the  Karan  river  b  navi^ble 
to  the  sea,  would  accomplbh  these  objects, 
more  especially  as  all  the  great  roads  of 
Persia  converge  on  Ispahan.  When  the 
railway  b  completed  to  Tehran  it  will  not 
terminate  there,  but  will  be  continued  to 
Ispahan,  although  the  e^ineering  difficulties 
between  Ispahan  and  Shuster,  the  country 
being  mountainoos,  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
siderable. 

There  are  at  present  two  principal  currents 
of  trade  which  set  Into  Persia,  one  by  the 
Persian  Quif  on  the  south,  the  other  by  the 
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Black  Sea.  All  the  raw  cotton  produced  in 
the  northern  maritime  provinces  goes  to 
Bnpply  Rossian  manufactorieB,  and  a  fleet  of 
thirtj'  steamers  plies  between  Rescht  and  the 
neighbouring  ports  to  Aatraean  and  the 
Volga.  The  policy  of  Russia  ia  to  shnt  the 
merchants  of  the  West  of  Europe 
out  of  the  North  Persian  trade,  Persia  pro- 
duces cotton  etjual  to  any  American  except 
the  Sea  Islaud.  The  want  of  railroads  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  its  increased  export,  but 
water  carriage  is  available  in  many  parts  of 
Southern  Persia.  The  northern  carrying 
trade,  which  formerly  centred  in  the  Turkish 
port  of  Trebizond,  has  now,  in  consequence 
of  Turkish  apathy,  passed  to  the  Russian 
port  of  Poti.  Rassian  merchanU  have  thus 
gained  complete  possession  of  the  northern 
carrying  trade,  while  they  retain  the  route 
of  the  Volga  for  their  own  commerce  with 
Persia. 

The  value  of  the  Persian  trade  to  Europe 
and  India  is  difScult  to  ascertain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the 
castom.house  accounts  are  kept,  and  the  ex- 
tensive contraband  trade.  Few  Pereian  pro- 
ducts can,  with  the  present  means  of  com- 
munication, support  the  expenses  of  trans- 
Eort  to  European  markets.  Silk  has  hitherto 
een  the  most  valuable  of  her  productions 
which  Persia  could  offer  in  exchange  for 
foreign  commodities.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  produce  is  exported  to  France  and 
Russia,  Tlie  chief  silk  province  is  Ghilan, 
but  in  Mazonderan,  and  in  almost  every  part 
of  Persia,  silk  is  produced.  Most  all  the 
silk  fabrics  produced  in  Europe  are  manu- 
factured in  Persia,  and  although  inferior  in 
floss  and  finish,  are  strong  in  texture  and 
rilliant  in  colour. 

The  silk  production  of  Persia  received  a 
severe  check  at  the  breaking  out  in  1665  of 
the  silkworm  disease  in  GhOan.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  the  exportation  of  raw  silk  from 
that  province  was  of  the  value  of  £1,057,310, 
but  it  gradually  fell  so  low  aa  £HO,.307. 
The  production  had  so  much  diminished  in 
1871  that  Messrs.  Rail!  and  Co.,  the  great 
Greek  merchants  at  Rescht,  were  obliged  to 
wind  up  their  basinese  and  quit  the  country. 
The  Persians  have  always  manifested  a 
high  capacity  for  works  of  art.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  country  in  metal,  ornamental 
carpentry,  and  decorative  furniture,  are  of 
remarkable  exceUence  and  beauty.  The 
glazed  tiles,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  were  long  peculiar  to 
Persia.  They  are  used  to  decorate  the  in- 
terior walls  of  the  apartments  which,  panelled 
in  various  colours  and  patterns  in  arabesque, 
intermixed  with  flowers  in  mosuc,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.    The  celebrated  palace 
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of  Tamerlane  at  Samarcand,  of  which  the 
Persian  ^pUh  tak,''  or  verandah,  towered 
above  the  rest  of  the  building  in  the  form 
of  a  half  dome  or  alcove,  was  richly  decorated 
with  these  tiles  in  gold  and  bloe,  and  must 
have  given  it  a  most  goi^eoua  appearance. 
These  ornamental  tiles  are  still  manufactured, 
but  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
country  the  demand  for  them  has  greatly 
fallen  off.  The  Persian  glazed  earthenware, 
says  Mr.  Piggot,  is  distinguished  by  the 
great  brilliancy  of  its  enamel  colours,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  deep  lapb  lazuli 
blue,  turquoise,  a  vivid  emerald  green,  a  red 
of  a  dark  orange  tone,  buff,  purple,  olive 
green,  and  black.  The  Insttes  are  a  rich 
orange  gffld,  a  dark  copper  colour,  and  a 
brass  lustre.  Many  of  the  mosques  of  Per- 
sia are  decorated  with  beautiful  tiles ;  the 
earliest  of  these  are  of  the  tenth  century. 

Another  Persian  artistic  specialty  is  the 
illumination  of  manuscripts.  As,  remarks 
Mr.  Piggot,  ia  the  beautjful  production  of 
thia  character  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  illuminated  decorations  were  painted  by 
artists  who  hod  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  text, 
of  course  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time 
for  such  artists  to  have  written  the  book, 
and  that  work  was  accordingly  ^ven  to  in- 
ferior men.  The  illuminations  in  Persian 
MSS.  exhibit  the  same  fanlts  of  perspective 
as  their  pictures,  but  they  are  effective  from 
the  brightness  of  the  colours  which  are 
heightened  with  gold.  The  borders  are  also 
omamenfed  with  arabesque  designs  in  gold 
and  colours.  The  penmanship  of  these 
MSS.,  and  also  of  those  not  so  ornamented, 
is  very  beautiful,  the  Persian  characters 
being  well  suited  for  calligraphic  display. 
It  is  the  appreciation  in  which  these  MSS. 
are  held  which  baa  been  the  chief  bar  to  the 
employment  of  printing  to  any  extent  in 
Persia.  Lithography  is  more  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Very  large  prices  are  often  paid 
for  examples  of  wnting  by  celebrated  pen- 
men. Sir  J.  Malcolm  says  he  had  known 
£7  given  for  four  lines  written  by  Dervish 
Mujid,  a  famous  calligrapher. 

Of  the  textile  manufactures  of  Persia  the 
most  important  is  that  of  carpets,  which 
possess  a  durability  and  richness  of  colour- 
ing which  are  nnnvalled.  The  colours  are 
permanent,  and  great  ingenuity  and  taste 
are  displayed  in  the  pattema.  The  best  are 
made  at  Yezd  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kermanshafa.  Each  aide  of  a  real  Persian 
carpet  ia  equally  presentable.  If  a  piece  of 
red  hot  charcoai  is  placed  upon  one  of  the 
finest  quality  it  will  be  singed  and  marked 
with  a  brown  spot,  but  when  it  ia  brushed 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  spot  remains. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  test  of  a  good  caipeL 
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very  simple,  coDsbtiag  of  four  stakes  fixed 
ID  the  ground,  which  acrre  to  twist  the 
woollen  threads  together. 

Mr.  Piggot,  who  gives  much  the  best 
description  of  Fersian  manufactures  which 
we  hare  met  with,  thus  refers  to  certain 
other  artistic  and  industrial  productions  for 
which  the  conntry  is  celebrated  : — 

'Mohammed  forbade  his  followers  to  make 
the  likeness  of  living  things ;  but  the  Shiahs 
do  not  consider  that  this  prohlbitioD  refers  to 
pictures,  and  the  Persian  palaces  are  accord- 
ingly adorned  with  frescoes,  generally  illustrat- 
ing court  life  of  a  previous  period. «  Unfortu- 
nately, Persian  artists  do  not  understand  per- 
spective, and  therefore  their  skill  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  colours  is  not  seen  to  the  beat  ad- 
vantage. Sculpture,  of  course,  they  do  not 
allow,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  in  their 
paintings  some  of  the  same  principles  observ- 
able in  ancient  Persian  sculptures.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  painting  where  the  king  is  re- 
presented, he  is  delineated  as  of  great  size 
compared  with  his  courtiers,  and  when  Euro- 
peans are  introduced  they  are  alKO  made  of 
smaller  proportions  than  the  Persians.  This 
system  of  indicating  royalty  by  size  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  ancient  Persian  sculpture. 
Some  of  the  kalmdant,  or  pen  cases,  made  of 
papUr  mdche,  are  often  exquisitely  ornamented 
with  miniature  paintings.  Small  articles  are 
also  made  of  a  wooden  mosaic  work  or  mar- 
quetry, like  our  Tunbridgo  ware.  But  it  is 
perhaps  in  enamelling  that  the  Persian  artificer 
displays  most  artistic  taste.  This  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  heads  or  bowls  of  kaleons,  which 
are  generally  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The 
devices  on  these  are  often  of  great  beauty.' 

The  Caspian  provinces,  from  their  great 
fertility  and  varied  produce,  seem  to  offer 
the  fairest  prospect  of  increased  wealth  to 
the  kingdom.  The  climate  of  Mazandcran 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Lower  Bengal,  and 
the  province  resembles  it  in  ita  natural  pro- 
dnctione.  Rice  and  cotton  conld  be  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent,  and  the  forests  are 
rich  iu  valuable  timber.  An  enterprising 
Frenchman  lately  explored  the  district  suc- 
cessfully in  search  of  walnut  trees,  the  wood 
of  which,  from  its  great  consumption  in 
ornamental  fumitare,  Eae  become  very  scarce 
in  Europe.  Dense  jungles  cover  large  por- 
tions of  this  province,  and,  like  Aose  of 
Bengal,  they  harbour  tigers  and  wild  boars. 

large  quantities  of  stureeon  are  caught 
in  the  rivets  which  enter  the  Caspian,  and 
caviare  and  isinglass  are  prepared  and  ex- 
ported by  the  Russians,  in  whose  hands  the 
fisheries  chiefly  are.  This  is  a  sonrco  of 
wealth  from  which  Persia  has  as  yet  derived 
scarcely  any  advant^e. 


N'umerons  references  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Fersia,  which  has,  op  to  the  preseut  lirae, 
remained  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The 
district  of  Karadagh  abounds  in  copper  and 
iron,  which  are  procurable  to  an  amount 
almost  uuliniited.  The  iron  ore  is  reputed 
to  be  so  pure  that  the  mountains  may  be 
almost  said  to  consist  of  that  metal  Within 
thirty  miles  of  Tehran  coal  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance  for  the  cost  of  working  iL 
These  mines  have  hitherto  been  n^lectcd, 
as  charcoal  and  wood  are  in  general  use  3.4 
fuel,  but  the  introduction  of  railways,  and 
the  probable  influx  of  European  artisans  in 
connection  with  Baron  Router's  concession, 
will  doubtless  effect  a  considerable  change, 
by  gradually  accustoming  the  people  to  the 
consumption  of  a  cheaper  fuet  for  any  fur- 
ther destruction  of  forests  for  the  produc- 
tion of  charcoal  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
The  famous  turquoise  mines  in  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Kborasan,  tbe  only  mines  from 
which  these  stones  are  now  to  be  obtained, 
have  been  worked  for  centuries,  and  the 
district  is  covered  for  miles  with  the  refuse. 
The  cost  of  working  has  been  constantly 
increasing,  but  the  rubbish  on  being  sifted 
still  found  productive.  Dark  blue  is  the 
colour  preferred,  and  the  inferior  stones  are 
made  into  rings,  which  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  Arabs,  llie  most  valuable  stones 
'ither  purchased  by  Persian  nobles  or 
exported  to  Europe.  The  mines  must  be  of 
great  antiquity ;  for  the  Greek  historians 
represent  their  countrymen  as  being  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  sumptuous  gold 
armour  of  the  Persians,  richly  ornamented 
with  these  beautiful  stones.  Persian  lapi- 
daries are  said  to  be  very  expert  in  inlaying 
them,  but  they  are  apt  to  cut  designs  and 
insciiptions  upon  them  to  conceal  natural 
imperfections.  The  stones  which  Sir  John 
Charden  saw  in  the  treasury  of  Ispahan 
astonished  him  equally  by  their  quantity 
and  beauty;  he  saw  vast  numbers  in  their 
rough  state,  piled  high  on  the  floors,  like 
heaps  of  grain ;  while  the  polished  spcci- 
meuB  filled  innumerable  bags,  weighing  from 
45  to  SO  lbs.  each.  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  for  the  best  stones  to  be  presented 
to  the  Shah. 

The  imports  to  Persia  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  goods,  broadcloth,  hardware,  sugar, 
and  tea ;  but  tbe  broadcloth,  which  formed 
iportant  article  in  the  early  trado  of 
the  East  India  Company  with  Persia,  is  non- 
supplied  wholly  by  Germany,     Hardware  is 
chiefly    obtained   from   the  foundries   and 
lufactories  of  Russia.     It  b  naid  to  be 
I  very  rude  and  inferior  workmanship, 
but  ita  cheapness  recommends  it  to  Fersian 
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buyers.  The  consninption  of  Maachester 
goods  is  considerable.  Novelty  of  design 
IS  much  eonght  after,  and  indeed  each  sea- 
son reqnirea  a  fresh  rariety.  Cheapness  is 
in diapen sable,  but  it  can  only  be  attdued 
by  the  sacrifice  of  quality.  A  few  years 
ago  when  the  chintz  gooifa  imported  from 
Eigland  were  found  to  be  rcry  inferior  both 
in  tenture '  and  colour,  the  merchants  of 
Tabreez  presented  a  petition  to  the  Czar 
bogging  nim  to  remonstrate  -with  the  British 
Government  for  permitting  such  manufac- 
tures to  be  sent  into  the  country.  '  As 
early  as  the  year  1849,'  says  the  Consul- 
Genera]  of  Persia,  '  Mr.  Consul  Stevens 
called  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  Com- 
mercial Association  to  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  British  cotton  goods  exported  to 
Persia,  and  represented  that  nnless  the 
manufacturers  discontinued  supplying  sucb, 
British  prints  would  gradually  fall  into  dis- 
use, and  be  superseded  by  the  fabrics  of  the 
country.'  In  reply  it  was  stated,  '  That  no 
deception  whatever  was  practised  with  refe- 
rence to  the  goods  in  question,  it  being  a 
matter  of  perfect  notoriety  to  the  ti^e 
generally  tliat  the  printed  and  other  cotton 
goods  supplied  to  the  Persian  market  were 
of  a  most  inferior  quality,  and  that  they 
must  continue  to  be  so  was  equally  obvious, 
unless  remunerating  prices  were  paid  to  the 
manufacturers  where  better  articles  were 
required.'  A  merchant,  of  the  highest 
respectability,  largely  engaged  in  the  Per- 
sian trade,  remarked  at  the  same  time^ 

'  The  producers  of  goods  at  Manchester  for 
the  Persian  market  formerlj  sent  out  good 
qualities  both  in  cloth  and  printing,  up  to  the 
year  1844-4G,  since  which  period  some  espor- 
ters  commenced  sending  out  inferior  goods, 
and  the  Persian  buyers  gave  them  a  preference 
on  account  of  their  cheapness  ;  heavy  losses  be- 
bg  sustained  by  holders  and  parties  continuing 
to  ship  good  qualities  ;  the  buyers  refusing  to 
pay  the  difference  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  goods,  all  importers  were  forced  to 
unite  in  sending  out  goods  of  inferior  qualities 
and  prints  of  loose  colour.  The  low  prices 
having  produced  increased  consumption,  the 
exports  havo  been  proportionately  augmented 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  Notwithstand- 
ing the  very  low  prices,  the  Persian  buyers 
are  still  wanting  the  goods  cheaper  and  cheap- 
er ;  and  csportcra,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
maud,  have  been  obliged  to  send  out  worse  and 
worse  qualities  every  year.  It  follows,  tiiere- 
fore,  that  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  pay  the 
value  of  better  qualities  of  goods,  the  existing 
evil  cannot  be  remedied.'  • 

The  above  seems  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  practice   of  which   our 

*  'Report  by  her  Mojest 
Trade  Abroad.'    Partll., 


manufacturers  have  been  frequently  accused 
of  sending  out  inferior  goods  to  foreign 
countries,  the  fact  being  that  for  certam 
markets  such  goods  only  can  be  exported 
with  any  hope  of  a  remunerative  return. 
British  manufactures  intended  for  the  Per- 
sian market  are  generally  shipped  from  Li- 
verpool to  Constantinople,  and  conveyed 
thence  to  Trebizond ;  or  from  London  by 
the  Russian  company's  st«aniers  to  Poti,  in 
Georgia.  All  imported  and  exported  goods 
are  subject  in  Persia  to  a  fflngle  duty  of  5 
per  cent 

The  chief  cause  of  the  inelastic  character 
of  the  Persian  trade  is  the  want  of  staple 
exports.  The  generally  heavy  balance 
against  Persia  must  accordingly  be  paid  in 
coin,  and  the  country  is  thus  becoming 
drained  of  ita  specie.  The  distances  to  be 
traversed,  moreover,  are  so  great,  and  the 
mode  of  transport  is  so  tardy  and  expensive, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  silk,  few  Persian 
products  can  at  present  be  profitably  placed 
m  European  markets.  It  is  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chief  towns,  or  near 
the  caravan  roads,  that  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors grow  more  com  than  is  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption  ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  occupier  only  I'eaps 
what  he  requires  for  the  wants  of  his  house- 
hold and  permits  his  cattle  to  feed  on  the 
remainder,  for  he  can  find  no  market  for  any 
surplus  produce. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  grapes  of  the  finest  quality 
should  be  unable  to  produce  good  wine. 
That  of  Shiraz  has  indeed  a  wide  reputation, 
and  the  wine  of  Ispahan  ia  said  to  be  but 
little  inferior.  The  Peinans  have  the  credit 
of  being  extremely  fond  of  wine,  and  in  all 
the  chief  UiWDs  a  large  quantity  is  annually 
stored,  which  certainly  cannot  be  intended 
for  the  sole  use  of  Armenians  and  Europeans. 
The  manutactnre  as  at  present  conducted  is 
of  the  rudest  kind,  the  bunches  of  grapes 
being  collected  without  selection  or  the  re- 
moval of  unsoond  fruit,  are  thrown  into 
presses,  and  the  juice  is  trodden  out  by  na- 
ked feet.  Being  generally  used  too  soon, 
the  common  wines  of  Persia  are  said  to  be 
neither  wholesome  nor  palatable.  The  Per- 
sian nobility  certainly  prefer  European 
wines  to  their  own,  although  few  are  willing 
to  incur  the  expense  of  importing  them. 
On  public  occasions  the  Persian  nobles  and 
gently  for  obviousreasons  refrain  from  wine, 
but  are  said  to  indemnify  themselves  in  pri- 
vate for  this  restraint.  Count  Gobineau,  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
at  Tehran,  has  ungallantly,  and  we  believe 
unjustly,  accused  the  ladies  of  Persia  of 
generally  leaving  the  dinner-table  in  a  mud- 
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died  coDdition — a  reflection  which  drew 
upon  the  Count  the  marked  displeasure  of 
tliepreaent  Shah, 

1^0  raonBrcha  of  the  Suffairan  dynasty 
are  believed  to  have  freely  indulged  their 
taste  for  wioe,  and  their  subjects  partook 
more  opooly  than  at  present  of  the  forbidden 
enjoynient.  In  a  pictore  belonginj;  to  one 
of  the  royal  palaces  of  lapahan,  the  Shah, 
who  resided  ivthat  capital  three  hundred 
years  ago,  is  represented  as  entertaining  his 
refugee  guest,  Huniaiyun,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Babcr,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
India.  The  courtiers  are  seated  in  a  circle, 
and  nine  flasks  and  drinking  cups  are  not 
wanting.  In  another  picture,  the  great  Shah 
Abbas  himself  is  represented  as  engaged 
nith  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  a  drinking 
bout ;  the  Turkish  and  Persian  courtiers  are 
carousing  side  by  side,  and  Eome  of  them  are 
pourtrayed  in  a  state  of  advanced  intoxica- 
tion. 

The  Persian  army,  although  not  large,  is 
capable,  if  well  organized,  of  becoming  a. 
very  respectable  force.  Service  is  compul- 
sory. There  is  no  regular  cavalry,  with  the 
exception  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Shah  ; 
but  50,000  irregular  horse  are  available  in 
time  of  war.  These' troops  are  on  much 
the  same  fooUng  as  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  government  allows  each 
man  seven  tomans  (about  £2  ISs.  4d.)  to- 
wards supplying  his  horse,  arms,  and  equip- 
ment. The  artillery  consists  of  30  well- 
equipped  field  guns,  and  some  smaller 
pieces  mounted  on  camels.  The  infantry 
Dattalions  are  from  800  to  1,000  strong. 
Each  battalion  ia  called  by  the  name  of  the 
district  from  which  its  ranks  are  drawn. 
There  are  seventy-one  battalions,  each  com- 
manded by  an  oflScer  with  a  rank  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  a  major,  with  eight  cap- 
tains, eight  lieutenants  and  eight  sub-lieu- 
tenants under  him.  The  physique  of  the 
men  is  said  to  be  good,  tbey  march  well, 
and  are  very  orderly  in  their  conduct.  No 
irregular  troops,  whether  Koords,  Arabs, 
Aflghans,  or  Turkomans,  says  Colonel  Shiel, 
who  was  some  years  ago  employed  in  oi^an- 
mug  the  Persian  army,  can  contend  with 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Persia. 

The  position  of  Per^a  with  respect  to 
our  Indian  empire  has  always  pointed  her 
out  as  our  natural  ally  in  the  East.  We 
have  interests  id  common;  and  whatever 
conduces  to  the  strength  of  Persia  must  be 
advantJU|;eous  to  England.  The  progress  of 
Rassia  in  Central  Asia,  bringing  her  as  it 
does  by  constantly  advancing  steps  nearerto 
the  Indian  frontier,  has  been  thought  to 
justify  the  anxiety  of  this  country ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  nation  which  haa  ap- 
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propriated  India  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  besides,  to  display  any  petty  jealousy 
of  Russian  progress  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
By  systematic  insults  and  affronts,  by  im- 
prisoning peaceful  merchants  "nd  even  re- 
ducing tliem  to  slavery,  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
had  multiplied  his  offences  towards  the  Rua- 
uan  government  until  punishment  and  re- 
dress  were  inevitable,  Tliere  was  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  Khan  or  in  his  acts 
to  call  for  forbearance,  and  he  has  been 
treated  accordingly.  He  is  now  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Russian  vassal.  His  posi- 
tion as  an  hereditaiT  ruler  gives  him  a  cer- 
tain utility  iu  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  therefore,  instead  of  being  removed 
he  is  permitted,  while  acknowledging  him- 
self '  the  obedient  servant  of  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,'  to  remain  at  Khiva  with 
only  the  semblance  of  power.  He  renoun- 
ces his  sovereign  rights  of  making  war  and 
Eeace,  and  is  not  allowed  even  to  regulate 
is  commercial  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bonrs ;  and  the  most  populous^nd  fertde 
portion  of  the  Khanate  has  bee\ annexed 
to  Russia,  to  be  forthwith  transife"^*^  ^ 
Bokhara.  V 

This  treaty,  although  a  partial  dcf^ 
from  the  diplomatic  declaration  ma^  ''7 
Russia  on  entering  upon  the  Khivs 
paign,  will  undoubtedly  confer  immei 
efits  upon  the  Khanate  of  Khiva  by  the  ', 
tablishment  of  a  Russian  protectorate  in  tliP 
countiT  ;  but  commercial  rather  than  polite 
cal  objects  are  believed  to  bo  the  actuating 
motives  of  the  Central  Asiatic  policy  of 
Russia.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  spirit  o4 
exclnsiveness  should  characterize  it,  but  it  ij* 
proper  to  take  into  consideration  th&nj 
and  unenlightened  views  of  her  manofac* 
rers  who  have  long  looked  forward  to  ^ 
taining  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Cenfl 
Asia.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  W 
Central  Asia  is  capable  of  greatly  incrcaS 
its  prodnction  of  raw  cotton,  of  which  Bff 
is  much  in  need,  and  that  she  U  thus  ai^ctua- 
ted  by  a  powerful  economical  motive  fti.otei- 
tending  her  influence  ia  thiit  dircctiolt,^,^lDd 
for  availing  herself  of  any  fair  opport*],g  mity, 
even  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  terrLj  -^ry. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that,  out  of  a  jX  ^^nQ. 
lation  of  fifty-flve  millions,  two-thirds\  of 
the  Russian  people  are  clothed  chiefly  \  ;q 
cotton,  shecp-sktna  being  of  course  used  ift  ■ 
winter  as  an  outer  covering. 

The  acquisition  by  Russia  under  the  rd  >. 
cent  treaty  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  greal  i 
river  of  Central  Asia,  b  of  more  serious  im!  ■ 
portanco  than  any  accession  of  territorj!  ■ 
could  be  in  that  part  of  the  world.  <  Rua-\. 
uan  steamers  and  other  ships  wiH,"  in  the  ^  j 
language  of  the  treaty, '  enjoy  the  right  of 
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free  navigation  of  the  river'  (Oxos),  'and 
the  said  right  will  belong  excluBively  to  the 
said  ship^.'  Ehivese  vessels,  therefore,  will 
in  fnture  only  be  able  to  navigate  the  Oxds 
by  permiEsioQ  of  the  Russian  anthorities. 
Although  by  a  recent  treaty  with  Bokhara, 
Bokhateac  vessels,  whether  belonging  to  the 
government  or  private  oirncrs,  are  aidmitted 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  Russian 
merchants  have  the  right  to  construct  harbours 
on  ite  hanks,  and  the  government  of  Bokhara 
is  made  responsible  for  their  security.  There 
is  nothing  now  to  prevent  Russian  ganboats 
from  ascending  the  Oxub  up  to  the  Affghan 
frontier — an  event  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  exploring  expedition  ordered  for  the 
present  year. 

The  importance  of  Khiva  in  reference  to 
any  possible  aggression  of  Rossia  upon  In- 
dia has  probably  been  exaggerated.  An  ad- 
vance from  Khiva  would  necessitat«  the 
passage  of  the  tremendous  defiles  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  before  the  forces  of  Russia 
could  dcbouehe  into  the  plains  of  India; 
and  these  passes,  held  as  they  certainly  would 
be  by  British  troops,  form  a  barrier  which  a 
Russian  force  ou^t  to  find  insurmountable. 
From  Bokhara  and  Kliokand  there  are  roads 
through  Cabul  and  Kha^ar,  but  the  first  if 
taken  would  require  the  pass^;e  of  the  Khi- 
bnr,  and  the  other  the  Bolan  Pass.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Kliibur  Pass  have  been 
practically  experienced  by  our  own  troops, 
and  they  would  bo  too  great  for  any  army 
that  had  not  first  secured  the  neutrality  or 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  mountain 
tribes.  The  Bolan  Pass  is  well  known  to 
Affghan  and  Indian  merchants,  but  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army  with  ita  impedimenta 
through  its  deep  defiles  is  unlikely  ever  to 
be  attempted  in  the  face  of  enemies  pre- 
pared to  oppose  every  step  of  its  progress. 

There  ia  another  quarter,  however,  from 
which  a  Rnsaiau  invasion  of  India  might  be 
attempted,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves, 
and  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  presen- 
ting a  base  of  operations  where  hostile  pre- 
patations  could  be  matured  with  comparative 
secrecy.  The  harbour  of  Ashurada,  to  which 
refei'ence  has  before  been  made,  is  most  ad- 
^  vantegeously  situated  on  the  Caspian  for  the 
oi^anization  of  an  army  of  invasion.  To 
the  east,  and  almost  parallel  with  Astarabad, 
are  mountain  passes,  practicable  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  presenting  do  diflBcolties,  with  no 
formidable  mountain  tribes  for  their  defen- 
ders, and  leading  direct  to  the  table-lands  of 
Persia,  A  force  collected  at  Aebnrada 
might  easily  occupy  Astarabad,  and  then 
march  eastward  on  Herat.  From  Herat  to 
Kuiacbi  there  are  roada  both  by  Candabai 


and  by  eastern  Beloochistan  which  would  be  | 

available.     The  distance  from  the  Caspian  I 

to  Pcshin  in  the  Kej  valley,  within  400  miles  ] 

of  Kurachi,  exceeds  S,000  miles,  and  por-  \ 

tions  of  desert  wonid  have  to  be  traversed, 
but  monntun  defiles  and  mountain  warfare  ; 

would  be  avoided.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary considerations  which  suggest  the  mtun- 
tenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Affghan  I 

government  and  people  are  even  more  appli- 
cable to  Persia,  which  in  any  attempt  to  in-  | 
vade  India  through  her  territory  would  be  a  i 
most  valnable  ally,  if  prepared  to  place  her  ' 
whole  force  at  the  dispoeition  of  a  British  ' 
general.    The  conquest  of  India  by  Russia  ' 
would  imply  the  annexation  of  Persia,  and 
the  obliteration  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  East  from  the  map  of  the 
world.  ' 

It  was  natural  and  becoming  that  no  refer-  ' 
ence  should  have  been  made  by  the  public 
press  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  Shah  to 
the  war  in  which  England  was  engaged  with 
Persia  in  1867.  This  brief  interruption  of 
the  friendly  relations  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries  was 
caused  by  the  attitude  which  Persia  had  in- 
cautiously assumed  with  respect  to  Herat 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  Russia  in  1854. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Russia,  previons- 
ly  to  her  a^reesion  upon  Turkey  in  1853, 
had  solicited  Persia  to  join  her  m  ner  designs 
upon  tiv-t  country.  Russia  proposed  that 
Persia  should  invade  the  Turkish  territory 
contiguous  to  her  own,  and  undertook  to 
guarantee,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  all 
the  conquests  which  she  might  make.  The 
Persian  Gr»id  Vizier  on  the  other  band  pro- 
posed to  the  govemmenta  of  France  and 
England  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  war, 
as  Persia  might  possibly  thus  succeed  in 
wresting  from  Russia  her  long-lost  territories 
in  the  Caucasus.  The  Shah  at  first  assented 
to  this  policy,  but  subsequently  changed  his 
mind.  However,  the  allies,  feeling  that  they 
could  not  effectually  protect  Persia  if  she 
went  to  war  with  Kosaia,  recommended  her 
to  remain  neutral  Soon  after  the  war  com- 
menced and  the  state  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Crimea  became  known  to  Persia,  her 
government,  thinking  that  England  had  al- 
ready enough  upon  her  hands,  conceived  the 
design  of  securing  Herat,  which  it  had  long 
desired  to  possess.  The  Shah  accordingly 
ordered  bis  troop  to  march  upon  that  place, 
and  take  possession  of  the  fortress.  Diplo- 
matic relations  between  England  and  Persia 
were  immediately  broken  off  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  British  minister  from  Tehran. 
The  aggression  on  the  part  of  Persia  was 
quil«  unjostiflable,  for  the  govemment  of 
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that  country  hod  in  Jannaiy,  1853,  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  with  the  British  miniBter,  stipu- 
lating never  to  attemnt  to  occapy  Herat, 
unlcBs  troops  from  CbduI,  or  Kandahar,  or 
any  foreign  country,  shodd  first  invade  that 
principal ity.j ' 

A  proclamation  was  forthwith  iasned  by 
the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  de- 
claring war  gainst  Persia,  and  stating  the 
reasons  for  that  measnre.  A  force  was  im- 
mediately assembled  for  an  expedition  into 
that  country,  having  the  port  of  Bosbire  in 
the  Pereinn  Gulf  for  its  base  of  operations. 
The  command  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Outram,  who  bad  under  him  four  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  two  European  regi- 
ments, three  regimentsof  native  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  guns.  A  prompt  advance  was  made 
from  Biishire  by  this  little  army,  which 
marched  forty-six  miles  in  fo'rty-one  hours, 
but  at  its  approach  a  Persian  force  of  8,000 
men  retired,  hastily  abandoning  its  entrench- 
ments. A  few  days  afterwards  the  Persians, 
who  advanced  in  Order  of  battle,  were  attack- 
ed by  the  British  force  and  completely  rout- 
ed, leaving  TOO  men  dead  on  the  field. 

The  scene  then  changed  to  a  combined 
naval  and  military  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Mohamra,  which  was  taken  with  little  loss. 
A  fiotilla  was  soon  afterwards  despatched  Dp 
the  Karoon  river  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Persians,  the  town  of  Ahivaz  was  taken,  but 
the  Persian  army  being  in  full  retreat  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  Mohamra.  By  this  time 
the  Persian  government  had  become  con- 
vinced of  its  mistake,  and  overtures  for  peace 
were  made,  which  resalted  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857. 
By  this  treaty  Persia  bound  herself  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Herat,  and  to  abandon 
all  her  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  that 
place.  Although  the  small  Persian  force, 
which  was  thus  brought  into  collision  with 
British  troops,  succumbed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  superior  prowess  and  discipline,  it 
is  not  therefore  to  he  inferred  that  the  army 
of  Persia  is  not  possessed  of  some  high  mili- 
tary qualities.  A  very  obstinate  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Persians  and  Russians  in 
August,  1827,  at  Adbaran,  The  Persians 
fought  most  gallantly ;  and,  although  defeat- 
ed, they  inflicted  a  very  severe  loss  on  their 
opponents.  Two  Persian  battalions  charged 
two  battalions  of  the  Rassian  guard  and  were 
completely  victorious  in  the  encounter.  In 
this  battle  1,200  Russians  were  killed,  and 
Erasowsky,  the  general  commanding,  was 
severely  wounded.* 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Persia  may  never  agun  give 
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that  of  England  cause  for  hostile  proceedings 
against  her,  but  that  they  will  proceed  hand 
in  hand  in  the  march  of  Asiatic  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  great  countries  commit- 
ted to  their  charge. 

Diplomatic  intercourse  between  Persia  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  carried  on  at  times 
through  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  others  by 
the  India  Office.  It  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Malmesbury,  in  1658,  to  Lord  Stanley  to 
place  the  Persian  mission,  which  had  been 
previously  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  again  under  the  India  Office, 
and  in  this  arrangement  Lord  Stanley  con- 
curred. In  1869  Lord  Russell  proposed  to 
place  it  again  under  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  assented,  and  thus  it  remains. 
But  it  seems  obvious  that  any  diplomatic 
questions  which  might  arise  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  better  understood,  and 
more  satisfactorily  settled,  by  ministers  of 
■large  Asiatic  rather  than  European  experi- 
ence, and  they  should  therefore  be  nominat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Statcfor  India,  rather 
than  by  the  British  minister  for  Foreign  af- 
fairs. The  practjco  of  making  expensive 
presents  to  the  court  of  Tehran  was  aban- 
doned in  1860,  and  it  led  to  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  then  minister  at  that 
court  A  similar  custom  had  previously 
been  abandoned  in  Turkey,  China,  and  Ja- 
pan, and  it  has  been  found  that  neither  the 
dignity  nor  the  influence  of  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  in  consequence. 

The  finances  of  Persia  demand  a  few  re- 
marks. Extensive  as  the  Shah's  dominions 
are,  bis  revenue  is  probably  less  than  that  of 
the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  and  it  is  snr- 
prisins  that  a  country  of  such  limited  availa- 
ble resources  should  be  able  to  maint^n  even 
the  semblance  of  royalty.  Persia  has  not 
yet  acquired  any  standing  in  the'  money 
markets  of  Europe,  and  the  public  expendi- 
ture during  the  last  Shah's  reign  is  under- 
stood to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  revenue. 
His  present  majesty  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  looking  closely  into  the  public  accounte, 
and  is  quite  as  conversant  with  official  details 
as  any  of  his  ministers. 

The  land  revenue  is  the  chief  resource  of 
the  Persian  government,  and  the  impost  is, 
as  in  India,  essentially  a  tax  varying  with  the 
productiveness  of  the  land,  if  no  fixed  settle- 
ment has  been  made. 

The  following  letter  addres^d  by  a  Per- 
sian nobleman  to  the  Britbh  minister  at 
Tehran,  some  years  ago,  exposes  the  chief 
defects  of  Persian  administration : — 


" '  HiotoTf  of  Persia,'  br  Blarkham,  p.  3D5. 
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everj  natund  advantage,  a  Una  climate,  a  fruit- 
ful soil,  an  actJTO  and  inteliiKont  population, 
why  has  Persia  not  only  stood  still,  but  even 
declined,  while  other  nations  are  fast  increasing 
in  power  and  resources?  I  will  not  quote  In- 
dia, with  its  immense  amiy,  its  enormous  com- 
merce, its  railways,  its  telegraphs.  Turkey, 
however,  is  a  fair  parallel  with  Persia,  lh>m  the 
similarity  of  manners,  religion,  and  race.  A 
few  years.ago  they  were  both  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  but  at  this  inoment  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  countries  as  there  is 
between  Turkey  and  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  There  muiit  be  a  reason  for  the  decay 
viMble  in  Persia,  and  that  reason  can  only  be 
found  in  bad  government — bad  government  in 
civil  affairs,  and  bad  government  in  .the  afiaira 
of  the  anny. 

'  A  national  reform  is  a  work  of  time  and  gra- 
dual amelioration  \  but  there  are  some  flagrant 
■buses,  the  immediate  correction  of  which  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  people,  and  greatly  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  government 

'The  sources  of  vexation  and  oppression 
which  touch  most  nearly  the  population  at  lai^e, 
particularly  the  peasant  class,  arc,  perhaps,  the 
mohessil  (tax-collector)  and  seoarsat  (provisions 
levied  from  the  people  gratuitously).  Almost 
every  transaction  of  the  government  is  performed 
through  a  mohessil,  and  every  mohessil  is  a  ty- 
rant, an  oppressor — in  general  a  thorough  ruf- 
fian. The  Shah  sends  his  mohessil  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  the  latter  thereupon 
despatches  bis  mohessil  to  the  governor  of  towns 
and  districts,  and  then  finally  to  each  separate 
village.  It  is  here  at  its  lowest  stage  that  the 
system  works  so  grievously.  The  mohessil 
makes  himself  lord  and  master  of  the  village, 
and  every  one  bows  down  to  his  caprices.  It  is 
^[aa  that  the  Persian  peasant  pays  his  taxes 
with  hesitation,  and  that  compulsion  is  often 
necessary  toenforce  payment.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  reluctance?  He  fears  if  he  did 
not  counterfeit  poverty  and  inability  to  meet 
the  demands  made  on  bim,'he  would  be  thought 
rich  and  become  a  mark  for  estortion.  Let  liim 
but  feel  secure  from  arbitrary  eaactions,  and  it 
will  be  his  interest  to  pay  his  taxes  without 

To  these  facts  we  are  enabled  to  add,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  relief  during  the  re- 
cent famine  had  to  be  bestowed  in  bread  or 
rice  ;  for  if  money  was  given,  the  farmers  of 
tho  revenue  and  tax-collectors  immediately 
came  down  upon  the  poor  starving  peasantry 
and  in»stcd  upon  having  it  to  the  last  far- 
thir^. 

There  are  no  banks  in  Persia,  and  there- 
fore no  regularmeans  of  transmitting  money 
from  place  to  place.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly felt  from  the  condition  of  the  coinage. 
There  are  two  gold  pieces,  the  toman  (value 
83.  4d.),  and  half  toman,  but  they  are  little 
UBCd.  Tho  money  in  circulation  consists  of 
the  kiran  (lOd.),  and  the  quarter  kiran,  both 
of  which  are  silver ;  but  tho  Persian  who 
can  save  afewkiraus  hoards  and  bariea  them 
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Id  the  groand.  The  country  is  thus  depriv- 
ed of  a  large  amount  of  capital  which,  if 
confidence  esisted,  might  give  life  and 
energy  to  commerce  and  agriculture. 

The  collection  of  the  customs  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  Baron  Renter  on  the  Slat  of 
March,  1874.  As  hitherto  managed,  there 
has  been  a  total  absence  of  system  in  this 
department.  The  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  the  revenue  obtained  from  custom 
duties  has  little  more  than  covered  the  cost 
of  its  collection,  and  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  most  seriously  affected  by 
the  enormous  est«at  to  which  smui^ling  is 
carried  on,  by  means  of  bribery,  in  every 
part  of  the  Shah's  dominions. 

The  opposition  of  the  Mollahs  of  Persia, 
fearing  uie  decay  of  their  inflnence  from 
European  reforms,  is  to  bo  expected ;  but 
we  believe  the  Infinence  of  the  priesthood, 
who  are  understood  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  Baron  Renter  and  his  plans,  has  been  for 
some  years  on  the  decline.  The  recent 
European  eiperience  of  the  Shah  will  proba- 
bly tend  to  make  him  more  independent  of 
their  opinion.  On  this  subject  tlie  remarks 
of  the  British  Consul -General  are  well  worthy 
of  attention : — 

'  All  Persians,'  he  says,  'concerned  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  country,  have  to  struggle 
continually  against  the  opposition  of  a  bigoted, 
interested,  and  powerful  laclion.     Whether  it 

he  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  impor- 
tation of  grain,  the  introduction  of  European 
capital  for  local  improvements,  it  is  sure  to 
meet  with  the  organized  opposition  of  a  certain 


who  foresee  that  the  contemplated 

will  curtail  indirectly  their  peculations  for  tho 

'  The  prospects  of  the  country  seem  at  pre- 
sent more  hopeful.  The  chiefs  of  the  present 
administration,  warned  by  the  terrible  mortality 
which  followed  three  consecutivB  years  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  have  at  Ifngth  turned 
their  attention  towards  improving  the  means  ol 
communication  between  different  provinces  ol 
tho  kingdom,  and  providing  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  water ;  casting  aside  the  timid  and 
jealous  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  charac- 
terised every  measure  emanating  from  tho  Per- 
sian court,  they  have  accepted  the  assistance  of 
European  capitalists,  and  consented  that  their 
country  shall  be  saved  by  the  handa  of  stran- 
gers.' 

The  fitst  Introdaction  of  new  ideas  into 
an  Asiatic  State  is  always  pregnant  either 
with  good  or  with  evil.  The  nation  m^  by 
its  arr(^!;ance  and  conceit  render  all  efforts 
for  its  Improvement  vun ;  but  the  wiUing 
reception  of  European  axioms,  and  an  ac- 
quiescence in  the  guidance  of  enlightened 
men,  may  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  social. 
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ccoDomica),  and  political  life  of  the  people 
as  will  lead  to  a  combinatiou  of  all  tbst  is 
worth  preserving  in  the  old  oivilizatioo,  with 
all  that  is  elevating  in  the  new.  Persia  has 
hitherto  been  shut  out,  by  its  geographical 
positioD,  from  much  intercourse  with  Europe, 
but  the  form  of  Mabometaoism  prevailing 
tbere  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  es- 
sentiall;  flexible ;  the  task  of  the  reformer 
will  therefore  be  more  easy  than  in '  coun- 
tries where  the  ignorance  or  fanaticism  of 
the  people  is  but  too  ready  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  any  government  more  advanced 
and  enlightened  than  themselves. 

To  raise  Persia  even  to  the  level  of  Tur- 
key must,  we  fear,  be  a  work  of  time.  But  one 
lesson  tbe  Sbah  must  assuredly  have  learnt 
from  bis  visit  to  Europe.  He  cannot  fail  to 
have  discovered  that  nations  are  prosperous, 
respected,  and  strong  in  proportion  only  as 
they  are  self-reliant,  enenjetic,  and  well 
governed.     If  Persia-  aspires  to  emulate  the 

Erogress  of  Europe,  her  sovereign  can  now  at 
last  put  her  in  tbe  way.  If  the  duties  of 
government  are  honestly  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged, the  pursuits  of  peace  will  be  imder- 
taken  with  confidence  and  hope.  There  is 
no  other  magic  but  industry  by  which  a 
people  can  be  rendered  opulent  and  great. 
This  is  the  true  talisman  which  will  reveal 
to  tbe  Persians  the  hidden  treasures  of  their 
country. 
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Art.  IV. — Provision  for   Public    Worship 

in  Large  Towns, 

(1.)  The  Censm  of  Eeligious  Worship 
and  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Report.  1851. 

(2.);rfie  Report  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners on  Spiritttal  Instruction  and 
Worship  in  the  Metropolis  and  the 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Districts. 
1851. 

(3.)  Statistical  Supplerrunts  of  the' Non- 
conformist '  Newspaper  on  the  Provi- 
sion for  Public  Worship  in  the  Cities 
and  Boronghs  of  England  and  Wales, 
October  20(A,  November  5th,  and  De- 
cember ith,  1872;  January  8(A  and 
December  llth,  1873. 

It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  year  1851  began  a  new  era  in  tbe 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Major  Graham,  the  then 
B^strar-General,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, of  which  Lord  John  Russell  was  tbe 
bead,  had,  in  tbe  preceding  year,  induced 


Parliament  to  agree  that  Returns  of  Public 
Religious  Worship  in  England  and  Wales 
should  be  added  to  the  customary  statistics 
at  the  Decennial  Census  of  the  population  in 
1851.  The  task  of  arranging  these  elabo- 
rate returns  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  whose  masterly  and  exhaustive  report 
and  copious  tabular  stateibonta  were  pnbush- 
ed  early  in  1864.  The  results  thus  given 
to  the  world  created  a  profound  impression. 
For  the  first  lime  was  revealed,  in  an  an- 
tbentic  form,  and  on  official  authority,  the 
actual  provision  made  in  England  and  Wales 
for  public  worship  by  all  denominations,  tbe 
extent  of  religious  destitution,  and  the  mar- 
vellous growth  and  extent  of  Nonconformity. 
As  having  a  bearing  upon  subsequent  state- 
ments, it  may  be  expedient  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  our  readers  by  stating  in  a  few 
words  the  broad  deductions  from  the  Re- 
ligious Census  of  18S1.  It  was  then  shewn 
that  the  total  provision  made  for  public 
■  worship  was  equal  to  the  wanla  of  49  per 
cent  of  the  community  ;  that  about  five  and 
a  quarter  millions  who  might  have  attended 
pubUc  worship  on  the  Census  Sunday  did 
not  do  BO ;  that  of  the  actual  sittings,  the 
Established  Church  provided  62'1  per  cent., 
and  all  other  reli^ous  bodies  together  47-9 
per  cent. ;  that  the  number  of  worshippers  ' 
m  the  Church  of  England  places  of  worship 
on  Census  Sunday  was  Sl'Q  per  cent,  of  tbe 
whole,  and  in  chapels  48*1  per  cent. ;  but 
that  at  tbe  most  numerously  attended  ser- 
vice the  proportionswere  46'7  and  53-3  pM 
cent  respectively.  ITiese  returns,  whicH 
pointed  to  auch  startling  and  unexpected 
conclusions,  were  for  many  months  the  snb- 
ject  of  exciting  controversy.  Zealous  cham- 
pions of  the  Anglican  Church  refused  to 
accept  them  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  relative 
proportions  and  usefulness  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  oatside  denominations.  They 
invented  all  kinds  of  recondite  theories  to 
explain  away  the  significance  of  the  statis- 
tics, and  several  members  of  thfe  Episcopal 
Bench  openly  pronounced  them  to  bo  of  no 
value.  These  strenuous  efforta  to  decry  Mr, 
Mann's  deductions  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. The  utmost  ingenuity  of  partisans 
could  not  remove  tbe  popular  conviction 
that  Church  and  Dissent  provided  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  population  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  and  that  aboiit  one-third 
of  the  community  neglected  to  avail  them- 
selves of  either.  Wo  may  further  remark  in 
passing  that  the  Census  of  Religious 
Worship  for  1831  was  the  indirect  means 
of  promoting  a  religious  revival  of  a  very 
wholesome  and  abiding  character.  Earnest 
Christian  men  were  shocked  at  the  revela- 
tions it  made  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  onr 
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large  town  populatioDs,  and  still  more  at  tho 
evidence  thus  afforded  of  tbe  neglect  of  re- 
ligioQB  ordinances  by  the  majority  of  the 
working  classes — tLe  most  niunerons  section 
of  the  comin unity.  Both  in  the  Church  of 
England  aod  outside  its  pale  not  only  was 
there  increased  activity  in  the  multiplication 
of  places  of  worship,  but  in  creating  and 
setting  in  action  such  irregular  missionary 
agencies  as  were  adapted  to  reach  the  name- 
rona  class  of  absentera  from  public  worship, 
and  overcome  their  alienation  from  Christian 
institutions.  The  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter  became  so  general,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1858  the  Honse  of  Lords  appoint- 
ed a  Select  Committee  'to  inquire  into  the 
deficiency  of  means  of  spiritual  instruction 
and  places  of  divine  worship  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  other  populous  districts  of  Eng- 
gland  and  Wales,  especially  in  the  mining 
and  mauufacturiug  districts;  and  to  con- 
sider the  fittest  means  of  meeting  the  difS- 
cidties  of  the  case.'  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  eight  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  were  appoiuted  members,  is  a  great 
curiosity.  The  startling  facts  of  the  Re- 
ligious Census,  which  had  been  before  the 
conntiy  only  four  years,  were  completely 
ignored,  except  in  so  far  as  they  afforded  a 
geoend  ba^  for  the  inquiry  ;  and  at  one  of 
the  earliest  sittings  of  the  committee  it  was 
decided,  with  a  perversity  that  borders  on 
the  ludicrous,  to  limit  the  investigation  to 
the  Church  of  England  I  Save  a  casual 
reference  to.'  all  the  denominaljons'  at  the 
outlet  of  the  report,  it  contained  no  indica- 
tions that  there  are  Dissenters  in  existence. 
The  evidence  was  given  by  clergymen  alone ; 
no  Nonconformist— not  even  the  serviceable 
'Mr.  Toulmin  Smith' — was  examined;  and 
all  the  estimates  and  concluuons  were  based 
on  the  theory  that  there  was  but  one  Church 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  all  spiritual 
provision  outaide  of  it  went  for  nothing, 
albeit  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  a  member  of 
this  notable  committee-  More  clergy,  with 
more  adequate  clerical  incomes,  more  en- 
dowments, a  better  distribution  of  Cbnrch 
property,  and '  increased  facilities  for  provid- 
ing churches ' — this  was  the  burden  of  their 
lo^ships'  report,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  innocent  of  practical  results.  The  in- 
quiry and  its  coDcIuuous  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  better  than  a  sorry  burlesque.  The 
report,  however,  contains  one  redeeming 
sentence  ; — '  We  are  not  prepared,  for  ob- 
viouB  reasons,  to  recommend  any  application 
for  a  grant  of  public  money.' 

We  recall  an  incident  which,  for  the 
credit  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
cannot  too  soon  be  forgotten,  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  gross  unfairness  which  is  tsa- 
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gendered  by  monopoly.  It  nasasaro  omen 
that  the  Religions  Census  of  1851 — the  first 
of  its  kind,  and  prolific  of  good  to  all  reli- 
gious bodies — was,  so  far  as  bishops  and 
peers  were  conceraed,  to  be  tho  last  When 
m  1860  it  became  necessary  to  arrange  for 
another  census,  the  Episcopal  Bench  reso- 
lutely declined  to  support  any  propo.sal  for 
ascertaining  the  provision  made  for  public 
worship ;  aud  Lord  Falmerston's  (lovem- 
ment  weakly  lent  themselves  to  the  dis- 
creditable scheme  of  a  census  of  religious 
profession.  '  Discreditable  *  may  seem  a 
strong  word  for  describing  a  process  carried 
out  with  general  concurrence  in  other  free 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  Why,  then,  did  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Episcopal  Bench,  and  accept- 
ed by  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  and  the 
Government,  arouse  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
opposition  throughout  the  country)  Sim- 
ply becanse  its  main  object  was  political  and 
not  statistical.  It  would  have  answered 
none  of  those  really  useful  purposes  which 
were  subserved  by  the  census  of  lS61,and 
which  would  have  been  of  increasing  value 
as  an  external  test  of  religious  progress 
during  the  decade,  if  it  had  been  repeated 
with  proper  safeguards  in  1861.  It  was  not 
then  denied,  nor  should  we  now  question, 
that  an  ecclesiastical  pl6biscitum,  however 
deceptive,  would  be  highly  favourable  to  a 
church  which  eujoys  all  the  prestige  of 
State  support  and  favour,  which  wields  para- 
mount social  influence,  and  ou  the  side  of 
which  is  arrayed  the  entire  squirearchy  of 
the  kingdom.  This  seemingly  innocent 
statiaticu  proposal  was,  in  reality,  an  insidi- 
ous attempt  to  wrest  a  popular  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  State  Church,  though  only  a 
few  years  before  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  held 
aloof  from  all  religious  bodies.  The  in- 
stincts of  Dissenters  discerned  the  artifice, 
aud  their  resolute  opposition  frustrated  it. 
Sir  George  Lewis  was  obliged  to  admit  .that 
Mr.  Baiues  and  his  'twenty  legions'  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  scheme  of  a  census 
of  religious  profession  was  dropped.  The 
authorities  of  the  Church,  aided  by  Lord 
Falmerston's  Goremment,  failed  in  their 
Napoleonic  device,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  defeat  a  repetition  of  the  census 
of  religious  worship  as  desired  by  Noncon- 
formists. 

The  sharp  conflict  of  1660  settled  this 
controversy  ouce  for  aU— at  all  events,  till 
there  is  no  longer  a  dominant  church  which 
is  necessarily  jealons  of  any  movement,  how- 
ever harmless  or  beneflciaf,  which  may  tend 
to  weaken  its  exclnuve  claims.  ■  If  you  will 
not  allow  a  religious  census  on  our  basis, 
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you  shall  not  havo  one  on  youni,'  ie  the  de- 
ciuoQ  of  the  Episcopal  Bench.  When  1870 
came  round,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  by 
Mr,  Bruce,  the  then  Home  Secretary,  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  overcoming  objections 
oa  either  side,  and  a  proposal  was  made  for 
an  ecclesiastical  census  by  both  methods. 
But  this  well-meaning  su^estion  waa  not 
accepted,  and,  indeed,  deserved  to  fail. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  distinctly  express 
our  conviction  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  this  country,  a  census  of  reli- 
gious profession  would  be  '  a  mockery,  a  de- 
fusion,  and  a  snare,'  and  that  it  would  be 
wrested  by  social  influcnco'and  a  State-cre- 
ated ecclesiastical  machinery  to  decide — and 
on  an  utterly  false  basis — a  question  which 
should  be  settled  in  the  polling-booth  and 
in  Parliament,  With  the  Noneonformiit 
we  believe  that  such  an    inquiry  into  reli- 
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gions  opinio 


hich  the  Government  has 


no  right  to  make,  would,  if  again  proposed, 
be  as  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Free 
Churches  of  England  as  iu  1860,  Nor  by 
them  alone ;  for  we  are  loth  to  think  that 
einoere  Churchmen  would  care  to  accept  the 
temporary  aid  of  the  non-cUurch-goine;  pop- 
ulation to  swell  the  supporters  of  an  Estab- 
lishment which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
they  repudiate.  To  try  the  two  plans  in 
combination  would  only  make  '  confusion 
worse  confounded,'  and  ve  are  glad  it  was 
not  attempted.  It  may  suffice  to  add  that 
the  one  has  been  tried,  and  if  not  a  perfect 
apparatus,  it  has  been  prodnctive  of  Deuefi- 
cial  resulle  ;  but  it  was  too  faithful  a  record 
to  suit  the  views  of  our  authorities  in 
Church  and  State.  The  other  is  simply  an 
ingenious  device  for  evolving  partuian  con- 
clusions, and  would  be  utterly  useless  for 
statia^cal  or  religious  purposes. 

Happily,  the  census  of  public  worship 
taken  in  1851  cannot  be  effaced.  Though 
nor  statesmen  and  prelates  may  unite  to 
prevent  it  from  being  tested  by  subsequent 
inquiry,  Mr,  Mann's  able  report  and  analy- 
sis are  a  true  and  conspicuous  landmark  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  and 
form  a  solid  ba«s  on  which  others  may 
build.  In  the  hope  of  doing  something  to 
frustrate  the  manifest  intentioo.  of  the  veto 
put  by  the  Government  and  Parliament 
upon  tne  demand  for  further  information  aa 
to  the  religious  resources  of  tie  country, 
the  Nonconformitt  decided  to  secure  by 
private  enterpriee  some  portion  of  the  statis- 
tics which  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State  had  peremptorily  refused.  The  first 
instalment  of  tables  was  published  in  a  spe- 
cial supplement  of  that  paper  on  the  16th  of 
November,  186fi,  and  embraced  the  thirty- 
ux  parishes  of  the  metropolis.    It  is  not 


necessary  to  detail  the  results  of  that  inqui- 
ry, especially  as  tliey  were  fully  analyzed  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Briliih 
Quarterly  Beoiev)  for  April,  1866.*  We 
may,  however,  state  the  broad  conclusions 
— which  showed  that  for  a  population  of 
8,015,494  there  were  at  that  date  1,316 
places  of  worship,  with  917,895  sittings, 
being  adequate  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  30-4 
per  cent  of  theinhabitanlaof  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  exclusive  of  the  provision  made  by 
preaching  rooms,  city  mission  stations,  thea- 
tres, public  halls,  ifcc.  In  the  fourteen 
years  from  1851  to  1865,  219  places  of 
worship,  with  accommodation  for  219,346 
persons,  were  erected — an  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  population,  of  only  3  per  cent. 
Of  the  entire  sittings  the  Establislied  Chnrch 
supplied  57  per  cent,  and  all  other  religions 
bodies  43  per  cent.  Curiously  enough  the 
publication  of  these  returns  escited  very  little 

Eublic  attention.  Church  critics,  satisfied  per- 
apa  with  the  nnmerieal  preponderance  of  the 
Establishment  in  London,  unable  to  gainsay 
information  supplied  from  Episcopal  sources, 
and  standing  in  no  great  fear  at  that  period 
of  extern al  assaults,  were  silent  The 
method  pursued  in  obtaining  the  statistics 
was  not  impngned,  nor  their  general  accu- 
racy challenged  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  infor- 
mation was  regarded  as  a  useful  contribution 
to  ccclesiasUcal  knowledge. 

It  waa  not  till  the  winter  of  1872  that  a 
further  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  lack 
of  precise  information  as  to  what  had  been 
done  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. Between  October  28rd  of  that  year 
and  January  8th,  1873,  the  jVoRcon/ormut 
published,  in  four  specif  supplements,  the  re- 
sults of  local  inquiries  into  the  provision  for 
public  worship'made  in  the  eighty-four  lai^est 
cities  and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  were  supplemented  last  December  by 
similar  statistici  relative  to  forty-one  addi- 
tional towDS.  For  some  such  inquiry  there 
was  an  imperative  need,  on  political  aa  well 
as  on  religious  grounds.  The  results  of  the 
census  of  1851  had  begun  to  fade  from  re- 
collection ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  official  information  on  the  subject, 
the  champions  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  active  in  enforcing  its  claims  as  a  '  na- 
tional church,'  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
growing  in  strength  and  numbers,  by  reason 
of  the  unprecedented  erection  of  new  places 
of  worship,  and  that  Nonconformity  was 
conspioQOUsly  on  the  decUue,  especially  in 


'ThiasrlLcle,  with  the  whole  of  tUeslalJatical 
tables  as  an  Appendix,  were  subsequemlv  pub- 
liabed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  b;  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Btougliton,  from  whom,  we  believe,  it  may 
still  be  obtained. 
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the  large  centres  of  population.  The  leading 
organs  of  tbn  press,  which  have  generally  a 
bias  in  favoor  of  the  Establishment,  fostered 
the  delnsioD,  and  the  iiopressioo  was  wide- 
spread that  the  statistics  of  1861  had  lost  all 
significance,  in  consequence  of  the  prodi- 
gious expansion  of  the  Anglican  Gharch 
dnring  the  interval.  One  of  its  most  zealoiis 
supporters — Mr.  Hubbard,  now  one  of  the 
MJP.'s  for  the  City  of  London — presumed 
so  far  upon  the  absence  of  authentic  facts 
as  to  assert,  with  cool  efirontery,  that  '  in- 
stead of  Dissenters  having  a  majority,  they 
only  constitute  22  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion.' It  may  therefore  be  imagined  that 
the  appearance  of  the  successive  supple- 
ments of  the  Noneortformiit,  disclosing  a 
state  of  things  so  entirely  different,  and  the 
publication  throutrb  the  lenf^th  and  breadth 
of  the  land  of  the  facta  tbaa  brought  to 
light,  excited  everywhere  the  ire  and  de- 
nunciations of  ardent  Church  defender*. 
This  second  laborious  effort  to  obtain  re- 
tarns,  which  the  Government  had  peraiatctit- 
ly  refused,  was  received  with  a  storm  of  in- 
dignant clamonr  and  abase  from  the  Church 
joamals,  the  Guardian  excepted ;  and  the 
unwitting  compiler,  whose  work  in  1885 
bad  been  so  provokingly  ignored,  now  found 
himself  obliged  to  hackle  on  his  armour 
afresh,  to  do  battie  single-handed  for  his 
statistics  in  the  colnmns  of  the  Timet,  and 
with  the  innate  consciousness  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  no  small  portion  of  his  assw- 
lants,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  criminal 
and  fraudulent  enterprise.  To  a  candid 
mind  it  might  seem  a  little  bard  that  official 
retoms  relative  to  the  provision  for  public 
worehip  having  been  persistentiy  refused,  an 
honest  eodeavonr  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject  should  have  been  assailed  with 
gross  abuse  and  the  reckless  imputation  of 
dishonourable  motives.  Bn},  the  compiler 
of  the  statistics  might  have  found  some 
compensation  for  these  attacks  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
facts  he  had  laid  before  the  public  were  to 
be  ganged  by  the  virulent  attacks  of  heated 
partisans.  The  bolt,  though  not  umed  di- 
rectiy  against  the  supremacy  of  the  so-called 
uationaf  churcb,  must  have  reached  its 
mark,  judging  from  the  outcry  that  fol- 
lowed. I^t  thanks,  but  studied  obloquy 
was  fais  reward  for  supplying  the  Church  of 
England  with  long-deured  infonnation  as 
to  ner  present  provision  for  public  worsbip 
in  our  large  towns,  and  her  comparative 
fiogrtM  since  1851.  If  jealousy  of  the 
greater  advanoe  of  Dissent  inspired  these 
senseless  attacks,  it  is  but  an  additional  il- 
lustration of  the  facility  with  which  those 
who  possess  esclnnve  privil^;es— -ecclesias- 
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tics  in  particular — become  inspired  with 
morbid  antagonism  against  any  persons  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  challenge  their  claims, 
Besfirving  for  subsequent  vindication  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  statistics  which 
provoked  this  storiU,  we  now  proceed  to  in* 
dicate  their  drift  and  meaning.  In  these 
recent  supplements  the  ^onton/ormiit  has 
dealt  with  125  cities  and  boroughs,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  6,545,999,  in  which 
it  is  almost  superfluons  to  say  is  comprised 
(apart  from  the  metropohs)  the  ^ite  of  the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  progressive  thought, 
and  active  liberalism  of  the  nation.  It  is  in 
these  great  centres  of  industrial  England  we 
sbonld  naturally  expect  to  find  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  spiritual  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual life.  And  the  returns  before  us 
amply  justify  this  conclusion.  For  this 
great  population  of  six  and  a-half  millions, 
the  total  number  of  places  of  worship  pro- 
vided (including  mission  rooms)  is  5,590, 
with  3,010,778  sittings.  The  proportion  of 
sittings  to  the  population  is  therefore  about 
46  per  cent.,  being  in  the  aggregate  13  per 
cent,  nnder  the  standard  of  somciency  (58  per 
cent,),  which  statlsticiai^on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  accept  as  an  adequate 
provision.  How  unequally  this  religious  ac- 
commodation is  dislrionted  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table  aud  explanation, 
given  in  the  last  special  supplement  of  the 
Nrnteonffyrmiat : — 


1st  group,  towns  over  100,000  .  .  86.5 
2nd  group,  towns  between  60,000 

and  100,000 87.8 

8rd  group,  towns  between  30,000 

and  50,000 50.0 

4th  eroup,  towns  between  30,000 

and  50,000 54.S 

5th  group,  towns  between   10,000 

and  20,000 $6.8 

'  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  spiritual 
destitution,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
means  of  public  worship,  is  largest  in  the  great- 
est centres  of  population.  Thus  the  towns 
with  more  than  100,000  population,  fall  short 
of  the  accepted  standard  by  31'6,  while  towns 
with  between  10,000  and  20,000  inhabitants, 
have  in  the  aggrqpite  7-8  per  cent,  more  sittings 
than  they  need.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
as  a  rule  the  towns  under  10,000  population, 
and  rural  parishes,  will  be  found  to  be  even 
better  supplied  with  churches  and  chapels  than 
the  boroughs  under  review  in  these  supple- 

Tbe  ratio  of  increase  in  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship  is  a  question  of  great  interest, 
but,  for  a  basis  of  comparison,  we  are  un- 
happily obliged  to  go  back  to  1861,  instead 
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of  being  able,  as  ought  to  be  the  case,  to 
estimate  St  every  ten  years.  Omitting 
places  from  which  no  retuma  for  IfiEl  are 
to  be  obtained — and  they  are  all  small 
places — it  appears  that  in  112  towns,  during 
tbe  inteiToning  twenty-two  years,  there  were 
erected  1,721  places  of  worship,  with  815,- 
686  sittings,  all  of  wbicli  were  the  outcome 
of  religious  zeal,  inside  and  outside  the  Es- 
tablisbed  Church.  And  although,  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  accomraodatioti  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  the  supply  of  places  of 
worahip  has  in  the  aggregate  been  6*1  per 
ceDt  beyond  the  increase  of  the  population. 
At  this  rate  of  progress  there  cau  be  no  fear 
that  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  town  popula- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  represented  by 
churches  and  chapels,  will  not  be  amply  met 
by  the  7otuntary  agency  of  the  several 
Christian  deuomioations,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  tb^t  these  statistics  necessa- 
rily take  no  account  of  a  variety  of  supplemen- 
tary religious  means,  in  the  shape  of  town 
missions,  theatre  and  cottage  services,  and 
ont-door  preaching. 

It  ia  quite  possible  that  if  the  JVoTteon/or- 
mist  had  at  this  ^int  stopped  short  in  its 
comparisons,  it^  con  elusions  would  have  been 
accepted  without  demur,  and  that  even  those 
who  ostentatiously  deride  the  voluntair 
principle  in  the:>ry,  but  who  zealously  ase  it 
in  practice,  would  have  seen  with  silent  sat- 
isfaction the  evidence  fumbhed  of  this 
remarkable  expansion  of  religious  resources 
among  the  urban  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  But  BO  long  as  an  Established,  or 
so-called  'national'  Church  exists  in  these 
realms,  exclusively  recognised  and  favoured 
by  the  State,  charged  Eolely  with  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
community,  and  to  a  large  extent  mmntained 
out  of  the  public  resources,  a  comparison  of 
its  work  with  that  of  the  Free  Churches,  so 
far  from  being  invidious,  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  involves  problems  of  great  mo- 
ment for  the  people  and  their  representatives 
in  Parliament  The  sum  total  of  these 
statistics,  as  between  Church  and  Dis- 
sent, is  illustrated    by    the    following    ta- 
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Established  Church    1,745  l,30i,677      40 
Non-Bstablished 

Churches    .     .       8,845  1,806,011       60 
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Put  into  a  more  concise  form,  we  find 


that  in  these  cities  and  boroughs,  containing 
an  a^regate  population  of  about  six  mil- 
lions and  a-half,  the  Stale  Church  supplies 
Two-fiFTHfl,  and  the  Free  Churches  three- 
PIFTH8  of  the  religious  accommodation  pro- 
vided. We  refrain  for  the  moment  from 
insisting  on  the  grave  importance  of  this 
revelation,  if  founded  on  actual  facts. 

Indirectly,  this  deduction  Is  supported  by 
the  returns  of  1851.  At  that  time,  in  the 
112  towns  referred  to,  the  Established 
Church  was  behind  the  denominations  out- 
side of  it ;  the  relative  proportions  being 
43-7  to  56-3.  During  the  interval  the  coun- 
try has  heard  much  of  the  action  of  religions 
zeal  within  the  Church  of  England,  and 
every  liberal-minded  Dissenter  must  have 
rejoiced  at  such  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  our  lai^  towns  by 
the  same  in stni mentality  as  they  themselves 
used.  So  little,  however,  was  generally 
known  of  the  work  of  the  Free  Churches 
that  unobservant  Cliurchmen,  oblivious  of 
past  experience,  rashly  proclaimed  that  while 
the  EstabUshment  was  '  lengthening  Its  cords 
and  strengthen ing  its  stakes,'  Dissent  was 
palpably  on  the  (feline.  At  length,  by  the 
publication  of  the  tables  of  the  Nonconform- 
ist, the  real  truth  was  revealed.  'Die  Free 
Churches  in  the  towns  have  made  much 
greater  progress  in  providing  the  means  of 
public  worship  during  the  last  twenty -two 
years  than  the  Church  of  England,  and  thetr 
relative  position  is  indicated  in  the  subjoined 
table  :— 

Relative  Pbopobtios  or  Srirmas  pbb  Cekt. 
IN  One  HcNnBED  ahd  Twelvb  Towns. 

1S8I.    ISJM.   per  can), 
etace  IKI. 
Established  Church    .     .  43-T    39-9      8B-4 
Non-Established  Churches  66-3    60-1      58-3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  in  1851 
the  Free  Churches  in  these  towns  provided 
12-6  per  cent,  more  of  sittings  tlian  the  State 
Church,  these  outside  denominations,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years — during  which  the 
QoTcmment  and  Parliament  have  refused 
to  furnish  the  requisite  data — now  supply 
SO'2  per  cent,  more  of  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship  than  the  Church  which  is  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  responsibility-: — that 
is,  the  comparatively  poor  free  Churches, 
recruited  from  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes,  have  completely  outstripped  the 
Church  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy, 
backed  by  State  endowments,  and  invested 
exclusively  with  ofBcial  prestige,  ia  the  race 
for  supplying  the  spiritual  vautfi  of  our  groat 
centres  of  popnlation. 

But  is  this  portentous  allegation  true )  Arc 
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not  the  statistics  on  which  it  is  based  ex  parte, 
and  open  to  grave  Buspicion,  having  regard 
to  the  quarter  from  which  they  emanate  ! 
Such  queries  deserve  careful  conaideration 
and  a  candid  reply  ;  not,  indeed,  to  naeet 
the  Billy  abuse  of  heated  partiaana  who 
have  jleclared  the  information  eupplied  by 
the  JVonco»/on7iM(  to  have  been  'fabricated' 
and  '  cooked,'  but  to  aileace  the  reasonable 
doubts  of  unprejndiced  men.  Tbo  question 
of  the  veracity  of  the  N'oncon/ormiit  statis- 
tics is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve 
full  consideration.  The  method  by  which 
they  were  obtained  was  baeed  on  the  plau 
pursned  under  official  authority  in  1 851.  Ab 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  compiler,  it  is  hard- 
ly a  question  of  confidence — for  as  the 
■  NoncoaformUl  remarks, '  If  we  were  bent  on 
laying  "  cooked  "  statisticB  before  the  pnblic, 
no  course  could  be  more  fatnous  than  to 
marshal  them  in  fullest  detail,  bo  that  in  er- 
crj  town  local  knowledge  and  hostile  criti- 
cism could  readily  detect  the  a^nallest  fraud 
or  esaggeration.'  It  might  be  urged  that 
such  an  inquiry  is  beyond  the  scope  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  But  an  undertaking  of 
this  magnitude  becomes  comparatively  easy 
by  a  division  of  labour,  the  employnient  of 
an  adequate  number  of  trustworthy  agents, 
aod  the  liberal  assistance  of  sympathizing 
friends.  A  reliable  ennmerator  was  employ- 
ed in  each  of  the  135  towns  from  whicn  re- 
turns  were  obtained.  lie  was  instructed  to 
observe  the  strictest  impartiality  in  compil- 
ing the  information,  and  in  respect  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England  to  err  if  at  all  on  the 
Bide  of  liberality.  Of  course  in  the  services 
of  ao  many  agenU  there  wo  aid  be.  various  de- 
grees of  efficiency  for  the  work,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  error  would  increase  iu  proportion 
to  their  number.  But  at  the  outset  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  the  tables  were  pub- 
lished in  ample  detail  in  order  that  they 
might  benefit  by  local  scrutiny  and  correc- 
tion— an  honest  avowal  which  surely  should 
bave  prevented  the  imputation  of  wholesale 
dishonesty,  llje  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
the  Established  Church — and  we  are  simply 
repeating  in  our  own  t«rmB  the  explanations  of 
the  Ifonirgnformiit — was  not  great  Most  of 
the  required  information  as  to  churches  and 
their  sittings  was  to  be  found  in  published 
documents,  diocesan  calendars,  and  the  lijce. 
The  statistics  of  Nonconformist  places  of 
worship  were  less  accessible,  but  the  enume- 
ratore,  as  in  1851,  were  requested  to  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  cler- 
gy or  other  officials  of  every  denomination, 
and  to  supplement  and  rectify  the  returns 
by  personal  investigation.  Thus  eveir  pos- 
sible precaution  seems  to  bave  been  taken  to 
insure  accurate  returns,  and  the  enumerators 
VOL.  Lix.  B — 15 
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were  reminded  that  their  work  would  be  ex- 
posed to  searching  criticism.  The  various 
schedules  were  in  due  time  prepared  for  jmb- 
lication  by  the  compiler  of  the  tables,  whose 
corrections,  when  necessary,  were  explmncd 
in  many  notes,*  but  who,  we  are  assured, 
took  the  Church  statistics  as  supplied  by 
Church  authorities,  even  with  the  obvious 
exaggerations  occasionally  to  be  found.  The 
same  restr^nt  was  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  Nonconformist  return',  which  were 
here  and  there  rectified,  but  only  in  the  way 
of  reduction. 

The  first  of  these  statistical  supplements 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  October,  1873, 
and  a  summary  of  its  conclnsions  was  given 
in  the  Times  and  a  vast  nnmber  of  news- 
papers thronghout  the  country.  That  they 
should  be  received  with  surprise  and  even 
incredulity  was  natural  enough,  but  it  was 
not  creditable  to  the  good  fuith  of  some  of 
the  partisan  Church  journals  that  the  statis- 
tics were  virulently  denounced  as  '  fabri- 
cated' before  they  could  possibly  Lave  been 
denounced.  Obviously  this  device  would 
not  suffice  to  discredit  the  returns.  They 
bad  been  sent  to  all  the  local  newspapers 
with  a  view  to  local  examitiatiou,  and  very 
properly  they  were  subjected  to  that  t«st. 
In  every  town  dealt  with  the  statistics  were 
overhauled.  The  ordeal  was  a  very  trying 
one.  Tlie  facts  stated  consisted  of  an  infini- 
tude of  details  open  to  all  the  worid,  and 
exhibiting,  as  it  were,  one  long  continuous 
line,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  present  some 
vulnerable  points  of  attack.  Assailants  were 
not  long  in  discovering  the  weak  point  of 
defence,  which  was  the  comparative  state- 
ment between  1851  and  1872 — a  necessary 
and  important,  but  most  embarrassing  feature 
of  the  compiler's  plan,  for  it  made  nim  vir- 
tually responsible  for  the  statistics  of  1851 
as  well  as  those  of  1872.  Church  critics 
hardly  so  much  as  questioned  the  returns 
for  their  own  eoromuuion  which  the  enume- 
rators of  the  Noncon/ormist  had  supplied, 
and  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  they 
were  based  on  their  own  official  records. 
But  they  trinmpbantly  pointed  to  churches 
indubitably  erected  since  1651,  and  asked 
why  they  were  omitted  in  the  ci^umn  of 
'  increased  accommodation '  since  that  period. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  tbey  were  not 
omitted,  and  the  discrepancy  may  be  cleared 
up  by  a  single  illustrative  ease.  In  Sheffield 
there  were  sixteen  churches  in  existence  in 
1861,  but  twenty-three  Church  of  EngUnd 


•  These  elaborate  osplanalory  notes,  wblcli 
embody  mucli  detailed  inforinition,  are  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  great  pains  taken  hj  the 
enameralora.  and  afforf  strong  primA  facie  proof 
of  the  thoiougUnesa  of  their  iuqniries. 
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'places  of  worship'  returned— the  balance 
being  district  preaching  rooms  vted  while 
seven  permanent  chorches  were  being  erect- 
ed, and  which  were  disused  when  the 
churches  were  completed. 

*  Those  who  thought  it  theirinterest  to  decry 

these  Btutistics,'  says  the  Kmct>n/ormitt,  '  in- 
stead of  making  such  .inquiry  as  would  have 
explained  the  apparent  discrepancy,  forthwith 
proceeded  to  denounce  as  for  liaving  defrauded 
ShefBcld  of  nine  churchct',  though  they  have 
not  attempted  to  show  that  there  are  more 
churches  or  church  sittings  in  the  town  at  the 
present  lime  than  are  Btated  in  our  tabIfr~-Tiz., 
twenty-eight  Precii;ely  tlie  same  kind  of  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  the  statistics  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Blackburn,  Ply- 
mouth, Dcvonport,  and  other  places,  though  it 
has  been  shonn  in  repealed  instances  that  a!l 
the  now  churches  erected  since  1851  were  in- 
cluded in  our  enumerators'  returns  for  1872. 
For  the  object  intended — viz.,  to  make  it  appear 
that  our  statistics  were  "  garbled,"  this  course 
wa?  eiceedingly  well  adapted.  To  raise  a  hue 
and  cry  against  us  for  publishing  "  cooked  sta- 
tistics was  a  much  easier  task  than  to  investi- 
gate the  actual  returns.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  monthly  organ  of  the  Church  Defence  Insti- 
tution for  December  was  taken  up  with  these 
specious  charges  founded  upon  the  comparative 
statement,  hardly  a  line  being  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  challenging  the  returns  as  compiled  for 

'US.' 

This  vindication  disposed  of  nine-tenth; 
of  the  charges  bronght  against  the  JVoncon- 
fortniat  returns,  and  we  leave  onr  readers  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  ia  adefiuati 
DOW  briefly  advert  to  the  others.  The  re- 
doubtnble  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool,  entered 
the  field,  and  a  controversy  arose  between 
iim  and  the  compiler  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  seasoned  on  bis  side  with  unworthy 
imputations.  This  astute  but  scurrilous  sta- 
tistician fiercely  complained  that  Liveipool 
iiad  been  defrauded  of  'thirty-six churches' 
in  the  iitatistics  for  that  town ;  to  which  it 
was  replied— (1)  that  the  Church  of  Kngland 
got  credit  for  all  tliat  it  claimed  for  itself  in 
the  Liverpool  Directory,  and  (2)  thattthe 
omitt«d  places  were  mostly  mission  rooms, 
of  which,  as  stated  in  the  original  table,  no 
account  was  taken,  either  on  flie  one  aide  or 
the  other,  the  rest  being  the  chapels  of  pri- 
sons, workhouses,  asylums,  &c.,  supported 
out  of  the  rates  and  not  in  any  sense  '  public 
places  of  worship'  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  Episcopalians.  But  the  Noneonformist 
baring  obtained  n  revised  return  from  Liver- 
pool, including  all  the  known  mission  rooms 
in  the  town,  accepted  under  protest  Dr. 
Hume's  figures;  and  the  amended  table 
(which  showed  that  twenty-eight  Dissenting 
mission  rooms,  with  6,761  sittings,  had  not 
been  hitherto  taken  acconnt  of)  was  pub- 
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hamptoD,  Halifax,  and  Nofti ogham,  and 
revised  totals  for  all  other  places,  so  far  as 
palpable  errors  had  been  detectod.  It  is 
these  corrected  statistics,  sapplemented  by 
those  published  last  December,  which^fnr- 
nish  the  basis  on  which  the  above  conclu- 
sions are  founded. 

Indirect  but  weighty  evidence  of  the  great 
pains  taken  by  the  enumerators  of  the  Non- 
eon/ormist,  and  indeed  of  the  value  of  their 
labours,  ia  afforded  by  the  record  given  of 
mission  rooms.  Some  600  or  700  of  these 
useful  agencies  are  referred  to  in  the  tables. 
Most  of  them  have  sprung  up  since  1851, 
and  they  are  partly  the  result  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  such  special  modes  of  reaching  the 
poorer  classes  by  Mr.  Mann's  revelations  of 
the  alienation  of  the  working  population 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  public  worship. 
Such  places  bad  to  be  diligently  sought  out 
by  the  agents  employed  in  each  town,  and 
their  number  affords  gratifying  proof  of  the 
zeal  of  all  religious  bodies  m  Uie  creation  of 
new  machineiT  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  held  aloof  from  churches  and 
chapeK  Many  of  the  enumerators  also  fur- 
nish particulars  of  the  large  sums  expended 
since  1851  in  the  erection  of  places  of  wor- 
ship, which  are  also  embodied  in  the  notes. 


We  hope 


3  further  reference  to  the 


authenticity  of  those  statistical  tables  may 
be  pardoned.  Their  entire  value  must  de- 
pend upon  their  correctness  in  detail.  Un- 
fortunately, the  subject  is  less  interesting 
than  important ;  and  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  even  the  fancy  of  a  Whit- 
tle Harvey  and  the  genius  of  a  Gladstone 
have  been  sorely  taxed  to  make  statistics  of 
the  pension  list  and  finance  palatable  to  the 
general  public.  The  returns  of  the  Noncon- 
formist were,  it  seems,  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Circuits  for  verification,  wim  a 
view  to  denominational'purposes,  and  with 
hardly  any  variation  they  were  prononnced 
to  he  reliable,  and  have  been  accepted  as 
such  at  the  Centenaiy  Hall.  It  was  natnraJ 
that  the  issue  of  the  supplements  should  put 
the  Church  Defence  Institution  in  a  flutter, 
and  its  committee  somewhat  rashly  pledged 
itself  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Noncon- 
formist in  every  town,  and  bring  out  its  • 
own  series  of  tables  as  to  the  state  of  relig- 
ions accommodation.  But  the  threat  or 
promise  was  not  fulfilled,  and  would,  indeed, 
have  been  an  undertaking  more  onerous  than 
the  original  plan.  It  was  ere  long  supersed- 
ed by  a  proposal,  originally  made  by  Mr. 
John  Flint  in  the  Times,  that  there  should  be 
a  joint  commlBsion  for  testing  the  authenti- 
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city  of  Uie  statistics  in  five  selected  towns — 
va.,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Norwich, 
Macclesfield,  and  IVnemonth,  The  suggea- 
tioQ  was  in  principlo  accepted  as  a  reason- 
able one,  as  coming  from  a  party  nbicb 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  the  JVpti- 
'eoafurmist  as  an  unquestioned  aDthority  on 
Church  matters;  and  the  Chnrch  Defence 
Institution  was  thus  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  testing  the  entire  series  of  statistics  got 
together  with  infinite  care  and  labour,  by  in- 
quiries, at  little  cost  and  trouble,  in  only 
fiyo  towns.  Mr,  Flint  himself,  who  is  both 
a  competent  and  fair-dealing  man,  was  ap- 
pointed its  commissioner,  and  authorized  to 
settle  the  preliminaries  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Noneonformiit ;  who  on  his  side, 
received  from  the  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  and  of  the  Deputies  of 
the  Three  Denominations  the  promise  of 
their  cooperation  In  the  shape  of  liberal 
grants  to  defray  the  pecuniary  emenscs  of 
Uie  second  commiss^one^-  Mr.  Flint  and 
the  gentleman  responsible  for  the  statistics 
conferred  together,  and  at  the  snggeatjon  of 
the  former,  and,  after  friendly  discussion, 
agreed  upon  a  series  of  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  tffo  commissioners  in  pursuing 
the  joint  inquiry.  These  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Defence 
Institution,  who  substituted  instructions 
founded  on  a  different  ba»s,  and  laying 
down  definitions  which  departed  from  the 
original  proposal  of  testing  the  reracity  of 
the  NonconformiiCi  tables.  Endeavours 
were,  however,  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
documents,  and  there  were  concessions  on 
both  sides.     But  the  negotiations  were  im- 

Eeded  by  illness,  and  by  the  necessity  of 
aring  recourse  to  written  communications, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Flint  not  being  invest- 
ed with  plena^  powers  to  settle  anything. 
At  length  the  Committee  of  the  Church  De- 
fence Institution  sent  an  ultimatum,  which 
contained  proposals  for  conducting  the  in- 
quiry to  which  the  compiler  of  the  statistics 
found  it  impossible  to  agree.  One  of  these 
was  that  the  sitting  capacity  of  every  place 
of  worship  in  the  five  towns  fsome  600  in 
number)  should  be  measurca  afresh ;  to 
which  it  was  replied  that  the  task  was  too 
great  to  impose  upon  the  two  commissioners, 
but  that  it  would  qnite  meet  the  case  to  al- 
low them  discretion  to  accept  jointly  what 
official  statements  tbey  cnose,  and  to 
measure  all  places  respecting  which  they 
were  nnable  to  a^e.  This  compromise, 
proposed  with  a  view  to  save  needless  trou- 
ble, was  not  accepted.  Next  the  Commit- 
tee required  that  every  place  of  worship  and 
mission  room  not  actually  '  registered ' 
should  be  excluded.    But  on  the  omer  side 
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it  was  contended  that  the  inquiry  had  refe- 
rence to  actual  facts,  to  wbicii  the  question 
of  official  recognition,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  taken  place,  was  not  relevant. 
Then  the  Committee  insisted  on  their  light 
to  publish,  in  addition  to  the  joint  report  of 
the  commissioners,  a  separate  report  from 
their  own  commissioner.  This  proposal  the 
compiler  of  the  Nonconformist  statistics  ab- 
solutely declined,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
procedure  would  materially  tend  to  frustrate 
the  primary  object  of  the  joint  inquiry, 
which  shoiUd  necessarily  be  final,  and  not 
open  to  bo  explained  away  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  In  replying  to  the  final 
memorandum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Chnrch  Defence  Institution,  that  gentleman 
pointed  out  that,  although  they  had  not 
thought  it  expedient  to  accept  the  instruc- 
tions agreed  to  by  Mr.  Flint,  or  those  sub- 
seqnenwy  modified  to  meet  some  of  their 
views,  it  was  quite  within  the  competence  of 
the  Committee  to  pursue  the  investigation 
in  the  towns  specified  according  to  their 
own   rules,  and  to  publish  whatever  they 

S leased  on  the  subject  without  restriction ; 
ut  that  if  they  still  desired  a  joint  inqniry 
it  could  only  be  prosecuted  with  the  limita- 
tions already  referred  to.  To  this  letter, 
dated  July  12th,  1873,  no  reply  was  receiv- 
ed, and  the  negotiations  for  a  test  inquiry 
have  come  to  naught. 

While  this  correspondence  was  proceed- 
ing a  new  stalistical  table  for  the  Borough 
of  Gateshead — the  product  it  was  said  of 
just  such  a  joint  inqniry — was  published,  and 
it  showed  an  exMiordinary  disparity  with 
the  concluaons  stated  by  the  enumerator  of 
the  Noneonfortnigl.  This  '  corrected  re- 
turn' was  copied  into  the  Church  news- 
papeis,  and  sent  as  a  handbill  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Gateshead  enumerator, 
however,  took  up  the  challenge,  went  over 
the  ground  afresh,  and  his  revised  informa- 
tion was  published  with  great  minuteness  in 
the  Nonconformist  of  May  7th  last  year. 
The  counter-return  for  Gateshead  referred 
to|had  been  triumphantly  quoted  by  the 
Chnrch  Defence  Committee  as  a  specimen 
of  what  would  probably  be  the  result  in  the 
five  specified  towns  if  the  joint  inquiry  had 
been  prosecuted.  To  this  convenient  as- 
sumption the  compiler  of  the  Nonconform- 
itCt  statistics  replied  as  follows,  in  bis 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Flint  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed joint  inquiry : — 

'  Our  Gateshead  enumerator  was  charged 
with  omitting  eleven  places  of  worahip  with 
1,049  sittings  belonging  to  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land. What  is  bis  reply  ?  That  one  of  these 
"places  of  worship"  is  "a  cellar  liitchen  ;"  a 
second  a  schoolroom,  where  there  has  boen  no 
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service  for  tvro  years ;  a  third  a  cott^e,  where 
DO  Sunday  Bcrvice  is  held ;  a  fourlh,  "  no 
preaching  for  a  long  time  ;"  a  fifth  opened 
only  a  few  weeks,  and  of  course  not  a  place  of 
worship  in  December,  1672 ;  a  sixth  a  room 
where  no  service  has  ever  been  held  ;  a  seventh, 
ditto;  an  eighth  opened  since  tlia  Ifoneonfor- 
miat  returns  were  published  ;  and  one  or  two 
others  where  there  is  a  service  on  one  weeli- 
day  evening,  but  not  on  Sunday.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  "  corrected  return," 
no  Sunday-schools,  cottages,  or  cellars  oo  the 
Dissenting  side  are  reckoned  by  the  joint 
enumerators.  Our  own  enuraerotor,  moreover, 
did  not  include  such  places  on  either  Me,  and 
I  gather  from  your  letter  that  your  committee 
would,  without  hesitation,  exclude  them.  I 
may  add  that  none  of  our  agents  in  any  one  of 
the  eighty-four  towns  dealt  with  felt  warranted 
in  reluming  Sunday  schools,  cottages,  cellars, 
nor  indeed  theatres  where  services  are  held,  as 
"  places  of  worship."  It  is  quite  possible  Uiat 
the  proposed  test  inquiry  in  the  five  towns  on 
the  basis  laid  down  by  yoar  committee  would, 
BB  you  say,  have  produced  similar  results  to 
those  of  Gateshead.  But  would  such  results 
have  been  trustworthy)  Would  they  not 
have  been  invalid  according  to  the  instructions 
proposed  by  your  committee  ? ' 

We  have  thus  endeavoured — at  the  cost, 
we  fear,  of  our  readers'  patience — to  give 
legitimate  reasons  why  the  tables  of  the 
Konemformigl  may  bo  accepted  as  sub- 
stantially accurate,  and  to  set  forth  and  re- 
but the  chaises  brought  ag^ust  them 
generally  and  in  detail :  with  what  success 
tbe  public  must  determine.  Bnt  before 
leaving  this  subject,  it  b  csseotial  to  advert 
to  one  respect  in  which  these  statistics  fall 
short  of  the  census  of  1651.  Mr.  Horace 
Mann's  tablos  included  elaborate  returns  of 
attendances  at  places  of  worship,  and  thus 
the  [one  set  of  tables  elucidated  the  other. 
This  is  an  undertaking  that  no  private  re- 
sources could  compaas.  Church  critics, 
knowing  that  the  defect  cannot  be  made 
good,  make  the  most  of  the  omission. 
'  Supposing  your  information  as  to  Church 
accommodation  were  correct,'  it  is  ai^ed, 
'  that  proves  nothing  as  to  the  number  of 
DisseDters.'  Bnt  the  objectors  convenient- 
ly foi^et  that,'  as  a  rule,  Nonconformists 


cannot  build,  still  less  maintain,  places  of 
worship,  unless  there  is  need  for  then. 
Their  minbters  have  no  endowments,  aod 
ministers  and  services  can  be  sustained  only 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who 
require  them.  The  absurd  notion  of  Dis- 
senters— mostly  persons  of  moderate  means 
— erecting  places  of  worship  by  the  score  on 
mere  speculation,  and  keeping  them  open 
without  congregations  to  support  them, 
could  only  enter  the  minds  of  controverual- 
ists  utterly  at  a  loss  for  valid  arguments. 
Every  tyro  in  ecclesiastical  information 
ought  to  know  that  when  Dissenting  places 
of  worship  'cannot  be  made  self-supporting 
after  fair  trial,  they  are  closed  or  sold.  A 
writer  who  can  allege — as  is'  alleged  in  Tht 
National  Church  for  February — that  to 
draw  definite  conclusions  from  sitting  ac- 
commodation '  is  about  as  accurate  as  if  the 
forms  in  a  school  were  to  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  number  of  scholars  attending  it,'  is 
guilty  of  penning  pure  nonsense,  so  far  as 
Dissenters  are  concerned.  But  although 
there  is  no  detailed  information  as  to  the 

E resent  attendance  at  places  of  worship,  we 
ave  fortunately  some  guidance  that  may 
help  us  to  a  general  conclnsion.  The 
records  of  the  census  of  16S1  still  exist,  and 
in  them  we  may  find  the  necessary  help. 
The  evidence  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch 
as  it  applies  not  merely  to  lame  towns,  bnt 
to  the  vihoU  of  England  and  Wales: — 

'At  the  most  numerously  attended  service 
on  the  Census  Sunday,  1851 — varying  in  the 
case  of  different  bodies — there  were  in  the 

Churches  of  the    Establish- 


>  ment 

2,871,258  persons 

worship 

3.384,064      „ 

'  Hr.  Mann  supposes  that  one-half  of  those 

present  in  the  afternoon,  and  one-third  of  .those 
attending  in  the  evening,  were  new  attendants  ; 
and  on  that  basis  he  computes  the  number 
of  worshippers  in  churches  to  have  been 
3,773,474,  and  in  chapels,  3,487,658.  In 
Wales  alone  the  preponderance  of  Dissent  was 
enormous,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  attendance 
at  each  of  the  services : — 


184,685 

334,6o» 

40,525 

31,454 

Dissenting  preponderance 162,805 

And  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  the  attendants  were: — 


Churchmen,  ,    168,712      120,761        53,280 

Dissenting  preponderance,      52,205        65,241      1$3,4S0 


LAMCASBIKR. 
Ham.  AlUr. 

2U,in       104,564 
162,170       11B,B61 


144,M3 
70,719 
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This,  it  may  be  said,  was  nearly  twenty- 
tliree  yeara  ago,  aad  liave  not  the  conditioos 
of  the  problem  essentially  altered  (  We  say 
no,  ana  have  good  reason  for  the  |aIIegation. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Ri^ht 
Hon.  H.  C.  E.  Childers,  at  a  foundation 
stone  celebration  at  Knottingley,  gloried  in 
the  progress  of  Church  estension.  The 
Church,  he  declared,  was  never  in  a  better 

fosition  than  at  the  present  time,  as  attested 
y  the  number  of  new  edifices  being  erected 
— at  the  rate  of  130  a  ^ear.  And  we  may 
remark  in  passing  that  if  Mr.  Childers,  who 
bewails  the  want  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, had  consulted  the  statistical  eupplements 
of  the  Nonconformiii,  he  woold  have  seen 
that  in  112  towns  alone  of  England  and  Wales 
there  have  been  built  (after  deducting  mission 
rooms)  some  sixty  churches  per  annum  on 
the  average  since  1851 — making  a  total  of 
about  660  during  that  period  of  twenty-two 
years.  But  to  return  U>  our  point.  'JJlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  claims  this  activity  in 
church  extension  as  the  sign  of  religious  vi- 
tality. Now,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the 
same  test  in  relation  to  the  denominations 
outside  the  Establishment — but  applying  it 
as  the  gauge  rather  of  the  provision  of  reli- 
^ous  machinery  than  of  actual  Bpiritual  life 
— these  sects  have,  in  combination,  done  far 
more  than  the  Anglican  Church  since  1851 
to  furnish  the,  means  of  public  worship. 
They  have  in  tlie  interval  built  quite  double 
the  number  of  places  of  worship,  though 
npon  that,  for  obvious  reason,  we  do  not  lay 
undue  stress.  The  true  ttat  is  the  accom- 
modation they  provide,  and,  as  wc  have  seen, 
while  the  Church  of  England  has  increased 
its  sittings  since  1851  at  the  rate  of  35-3  per 
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cent,  the  Free  ChurcLes  have  augmented 
theirs  58'1  per  cent — the  balance  in  their  " 
favour  being  more  than  half  a  million  of 
sittings.  What  is  the  import  of  this  fact  ? 
Bearing  iu  mind  that  in  1851  the  worship- 
pers in  church  and  chapel  /or  the  entire 
country,  the  rural  parishes  included,  were 
nearly  equal,  does  this  great  preponderance 
of  Dissenting  religious  machinery  at  the 
present  time  mean  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  adherents  of  tl)e  Free  Churches  ?  If 
this  deduction  be  denied,  we  are  then  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  years  the  re- 
latively poor  denominations  have  been  con- 
tinuously spending  vast  sums  in  erecting 
places  of  worship  for  nothing,  and  that 
these  extra  half  million  of  sittings  are  mere- 
ly an  interminable  array  of  desolate  pews  I 
Such  a  conclusion  is  so  manifestly  absnrd, 
that  even  zealous  Churchmen  must  perforce 
accept  the  other  alternative,  and  admit  that 
in  the  main  the  growth  of  Dissenting  appli- 
ances means  a  proportionate  increase  of 
Dissenting  worshippers. 

We  are  not,  however,  as  to  this  atten- 
dance question,  wholly  shut  up  to  logical 
deductions,  which  if  not  actual  facts  hanlly 
fall  short  of  practical  demonstration.  The 
Nonconformiit  fumbbes  some  fragmentary 
information  on  the  subject,  which,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  statis- 
tics of  1851.  It  is  stated  that  for  the  lai^e 
town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  the  average  at- 
tendance for  morning  and  evening  service 
in  every  place  of  worship  was  given  by  the 
enumerator,  though  not  made  use  of  in  the 
tabic  published  on  October  20th,  18T2. 
This  information  we  collate  with  that  sup- 
plied by  the  Religious  Census  of  1851  : — 


Population,    . 
placM  H 

□r  Blttlnii. 

wonUp. 

Churchof England,   .         .     11  9,933 

Nun-Established  Churches,     40  18,878 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  1 851 
the  non-cstabliahcd  churches  contained  61'5 
per  cent  of  the  total  worshippers;  in  1872, 
67  per  cent ;  or,  if  we  deduct  6  per  cent 
for  a  possible  over-estimate,  the  ratio  of  at- 


7.203  IB  14,499  8,950 

11,508  83*         32,321         18,330 

tendance  is  still  higher  than  in  1851,  viz., 
62  per  cent  Newcastle  is  a  first-class  town. 
Let  us  now  take  a  borough  of  the  secondary 
rank  for  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
same  kind : — 


Population,     .'       .     60,584 

Popul 

ttion,   .         .     95,084 

Plnca 

U«t  niimaran»- 

FlacH 

or 

BittlDKL         ly  fttlCDded 

of 

SItUng..       Iy»ttn.d*d 

worahlp. 

aertlcB. 

•ervlw. 

Church  of  England,  .        .      9  ■ 

8,828            6.B84 

16 

13,178           8.-e00 

Non-Established  Churches,     26 

16,180          10,930 

SB 

24,909         19,650 

In  this  case  the  attendance 

at  the  Free  i  entire  attendance ;  in 

1872  it  had  risen  to 

Churches  in  1851  was  60  per 

cent  of  the  |  70  per  cent 

9  the  iaclndon  of  tnisslon  rooms,  of 
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One  more  illuatration  may  b 


given  from  a  tbird-claBs  town  :- 

WABBIHOTOH. 


Cburch  of  England,   .        .      4  C.OIO 

Noa-Established  Churches,     1 1  0,215 

In  tbia  borough  tbe  non-established 
churches  provided  63  per  cent,  o£  tbe  wor- 
shippers at  the  moat  numerously  attended 
service  Iq  1851,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  ave- 
rage atteudauco  in  1672^ 
'  Unless  we  are  to  assume  tbat  these  tbree 
towns  of  different  sizes  and  populations  are 
to  be  reg&rded  as  quite  eieeptional — for 
^rhich  there  is  not  tbo  shadow  of  a  reason 
known  to  us — the  deductions  from  the  fore- 
;ToiDg  tables  are  very  striking.  Taking 
them  together,  the  Free  Churches  supply  6J 
per  cent,  of  the  accommodation,  and  68  per 
cent,  of  the  worshippers.  Even  if  5  per 
cent,  be  deducted  on  the  score  of  probable 
cxa^eration  in  the  number  of  attendants, 
thero  will  still  remain  83  per  cent. — that  is 
to  say,  13  per  cent  beyond  a  moiety  of  the 
worshipping  population  attend  Divine  ser- 
vice in  tlie  places  of  worship  outside  the 
Establbhed  Church  in  these  three  boroughs, 
taking  the  most  numerously  attended  servi- 
ces as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  ar- 
gument of  Church  critics  wbo  contend  that 
Dissenters  erect  places  of  worship  which 
are  scarcely  frequented  by  the  population,  is 
therefore  not  only  theoretically  absurd,  but 
is  disproved  by  the  statistics  of  1851,  and 
entirely  brcidis  down  when  the  test  of  the 
actual  facts,  as  revealed  in  1672,  is  applied. 


22,604  Population,     .        .     32,063 

ost  nnmeions-  Pisces  Moit  nnmeroafl- 

1;  attended  of  SlttlDES.       1>  attended 

■ervica.  Tforahlp.  aervlce. 

8,235  8  7,100  2,580 

.  8,451  20  8,601  4,G20 

Of  the  illustrations  we  have  given  above  in 
this  matter  we  may  fairly  say — ex  pede 
Hereulem. 

A  sub^diary  but  interesting  feature  of 
these  statistics  is  the  view  they  give  of  tbe 
relative  strength  of  the  leading  religious 
bodies  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  towns 
dealt  with,  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by 
the  accommodation  tbey  respectively  sup- 
ply, llie  fourteen  principal  denominations 
in  the  12S  towns  are  represented  as  fol- 
lows : — 

SltllDgX. 

1,204,877 
376,788 
349,459 
251,691 
150,015 
147,145 
112,444 
83,641 


Church  of  England, 

Wesleyans,    . 

Congregationidis  ts, 

Baptists, 

Primitive  Methodists,    . 

Roman  Catholics, 

United  Methodists, 

Presbyterians, 

New  Connexion  Methodists, 

UniUrians,     . 

Society  o!  Friends, 

Calvinlstic  Methodists,  . 

Plvmoutfa  Brethren,      . 

Bible  Christians,    . 


43,549 
83,401 
80,810 
22.460 
10,183 


'  The  relative  increase  of  the  twelve  princi- 
pal religious  bodies,  as  compared  with  1651, 
can  only  be  stated  in  the  case  of  113  towns, 
the  other  thirteen  being  without  any  returns 
for  that  year.     We  subjoin  the  result : — 

Iacres»e  per 


Church  of  England,    . 
Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Congregational  ists,     . 
Baptists,    . 
Roman  Catholics, 
Primitive  Methodists, 
United  Methodists,    . 
New  Connexion, 
Presbyterians,    , 
Unitarians, 
Society  of  Friends, 
Calvinistic  Methodists, 


156,855 
78,883 
66,373 
51,753 
44,219 
33,222 
80,877 
38,631 
11,619 


239,471 
140,491 

137,966 


lOl-S 
107-6 
33-7 
135-6 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
tboseperccntagea  must  he  taken  ettm  prano. 
The  Wesleyans,  though  still  standing  second 
to  tbe  Cburch  of  England  in  point  of  relig- 
ious accommodation,  have  not  increased  in 
these  towns  so  fast  as  some  other  bodies, 
owing  to  the  secession  which  took  place 
many  years  ago,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
union  of  the  Wesleyan  Association  and 
Wesleyan  Reformers,  under  the  name  of  the 


United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  In  any 
estimate  of  progress  it  is  therefore  only  fair 
that  the  two  bodies  should  be  combined ;  in 
which  case  the  increase  per  cent,  rises  to 
46-7.  Taking  the  whole  Methodist  family 
together,  they  represent  688,997  sittings, 
being  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
number  supplied  by  tlie  Church  of  England, 
and  about  24  per  cent  of  the  entire  accom- 
modation.   The  rapid  increase  of  the  Prim- 
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itive  Mcthodtsta,  who  have  doubled  their 
means  of  public  worship  io  twenty -two 
years,  is  especially  gTstifying ;  this  indefati- 
gable body  bcine  the  poorest  of  the  several 
denominations,  and  finding  their  sphere  of 
labonr  alinOBl  cxclnsively  among  tlie  lower 
strata  of  society.  Relative  to  the  other  de- 
nomiuatious,  the  Nortconformiit  remarks: — 
t-  '  Twenty  years  ago  the  Presbyterians  were 
comparatively  weak  in  England,  ind  hare  in  the 
interval  trebled  their  mebna  of  public  worship. 
They  are  here  included  in  one  body,  thouah 
consietin^  of  three,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Englisli  Presbyterians,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terians— the  latter  two  verging  upon  amalgama- 
tion. Congregationalists  and  Baplista  stand 
nearly  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  1661, 
though  the  increase  of  the  former  has  been 
somewhat  more  rapid.  As  to  the  Boman 
Catholics,  we  can  only  repeat  that  their  consid- 
erable increase  is  mainly  owing  to  continuous 
Irish  immigration,  and  tliat  the  accommodation 
of  their  places  of  worship  represents  a  larger 
constituency,  in  proportion  to  other  denomina- 
tions, in  consequence  of  its  being  more  utilized. 
It  is  further  to  bo  observed  that  while  the  com- 
parison between  two  distinct  divisions  like  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Free  Churches, 
OS  a  whole,  is  perfectly  fair  for  statistical  pur- 
poses (and  quite  natural,  so  long  as  the  former 
IS  placed  in  a,  position  of  supremacy),  the  in- 
crease per  cent  is  not  an  infallible  test,  when 
applied  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  scv- 
OTal  denominations  singly.  The  larger  a  relig- 
ious body  the  smaller  is  likely  to  be  the  rate 
of  increase  per  cent.  This  consideration  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  above 
totals.' 

A  further  point  rcmams  to  be  considered, 
on  which,  in  the  absence  of  complete  statis- 
tics, speculation  ia  both  legitimate  and  perti- 
nent. Seeing  that  the  iStablishcd  Church 
was  in  18S1  the  church  of  barely  more  than 
half  the  worshippers  on  Census  Sunday,  and 
that  in  1873,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the 
same  church  provided  only  two-fifths  of  the 
aitting  accommodation  among  our  town 
population,  docs  that  Church  still  represent 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  population  ? 
The  compiler  of  the  Nonconformist  statistics 
isof  opinion  that  it  does  not  Inclnding  the 
metropolis — which  he  assumes,  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  represent  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions as  in  1805,  the  known  Church  increase 
nnce  being  to  sonie  extent  countcrbalaneed 
by  the  laipj  increase  of  only  one  denomina- 
tion, the  Wesleyans* — the  statistics  of  cities 
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*  We  understand  that  eince  1867  the  Wesley- 
ana  have  erected  16  iarge  cliapeia  la  and  around 
Loadon,  each  with  seat  accommodation  for  1,000 
persons,  besides  one  or  two  about  to  be  opened;  also 
23  small  chapels  or  Iron  struclures,  for  0,300  wor- 
shippers; makings  total  of  about  37,500  sit  tin  gs. 
Besides  this,  15  sites  liave  been  secured,  on  wliicb 
large  chapels  are  In  due  time  to  be  creeled. 
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and  boroughs,  containing  nine  millions  and 
three-quarters,  have  been  taken.  This  would 
make  the  proportions — Church  of  England, 
44  percent.  ;  Free  Churches,  56  per  cent — 
a  balance  of  12  per  cent,  against  the  Estab- 
lishment Is  that  disparity  made  up  in  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales !  It  is  contended 
that  in  the  towns  not  dealt  with — those 
under  10,000  inhabitants — the  comparisoa 
would  be  in  favour  of  Dissent,  though  by  a 
smaller  percentage  than  in  towns  with  a 
population  over  10,000.  Tlien  in  respect 
to  the  country  parishes,  the  Church  accom- 
modation has  grown  very  little,  because  it 
has  not  been  wanted,  and  ia  indeed  in  many 
districts  largely  in  excess  of  tlie  decreasing 
population.  Go  the  other  band,  since  1851, 
Dissent  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  the  ru- 
ral districts,  as  the  records  of  the  leading  de- 
nominations abundantly  attest.  Such  are 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Our  readers 
can  weigh  them,  and  draw  their  own  infer- 
But,  recognising  only  actual  facts,  the 
enormous  expansion  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  actual  and  relative, 
since  1851,  following  upon  the  evidence 
afforded  of  a  similar  state  of  things  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  highest  significance  in 
relation  to  the  religious,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Passing  over 
the  first  on  the  present  occasion — for  Church 
opponents  have  persisted  in  ignoring  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  statistics  under  re- 
view— we  may  again  briefly  point,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  to  the  wonderful  revelation 
they  make  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  which  has  provided  in  112  of  our 
towns  1,721  additional  places  of  worship, 
with  1,660,750  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  12-3  per  cent  faster  than  the 
iucrease  of  population.  Now,  the  larger 
proportion  of  this  increase  is  clearly  due 
to  Nonconformity — for  tlic  most  part  a 
more  tolerant,  cultivated,  and  broader  type 
of  that  antique  I'uritanism,  out  of  which 
have  spmng  so  many  elements  of  England's 
national  greatness.  Unprejudiced  Church- 
men, aye,  and  thoughtful  statesmen,  may  well 
rejoice  that  while  sacerdotalism  is  eating 
into  the  heart  of  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
and  a  majority  of  its  elec^y  seem  to  be  tra- 
velling Romeward,  Protestantism  is  renewing 
its  life  and  multiplying  its  adherents  outside 
the  pale  of  the  '  national  church.'  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  would  be  the  position  of  the 


Tliis  movement  is  a  splendid  memorial  of  the  eo- 
lerpriso  of  the  Wosleyan  Cliajjel  Buildinft  Socie. 
ty,  and  of  the  munificence  of  Sir  Francis  Ljrell, 
whose  liberal  pecuniary  conlributions  and  prom- 
isee have  been  its  mainspiing. 
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diminish  in  jT  and  discouraged  Emogelical 
party  witliin  the  Episcopal  pale,  without  the 
tacit  alliance  of  the  growing  army  of  Non- 
conformist Protestants  outside  that  pale, 
whom  they  alternately  woo  and  disparage ! 
But  if  Dissent  is  in  the  truest  sense  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  England,  how 
important  that  the  adherents  of  a  relif^ous 
faith  nhich  discards  tradition  and  repudiates 
prieatism,  whether  inside  or  ontalde  the  Es- 
tablishment, should  be  able  to  meoauro  the 
strength  of  that  Dissent,  and  find  reason  to 
rejoice  in  ita  healthy  progress.  Nevertheless, 
the  Noneonformist  has  been  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  undoubted  Protestants  for  pro- 
snming  to  supply  such  information. 

To  a  superficial  obseirer  it  might  appear 
that  if  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales  are  indeed,  as  these  statistics  imply,  a 
most  formidable  political  power,  the  recent 
general  election  hears  few  traces  of  Its  pervad- 
ing influence.  Why,  we  hear  it  said,  have  so 
many  of  the  towns  in  which  Nonconformity 
has  so  great  a  numerical  preponderance  re- 
turned Conaervatives  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament!  This  is  a  lat^eand  complicated 
qnestion,  more  adapted  for  specific  treatment 
by  itself  than  for  fragmentary  notice  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  Dissenters  are  not  in  a  political 
sense  a  separately  organized  party  ;  that, 
while  generally  agreed  in  upholding  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  and  able  to 
exert  a  paramount  influence  upon  the  nation- 
al will  on  critical  occasiona^as  when  the 
fate  of  the  Iriah  State  Church  was  at  stake— 
they  for  the  most  part  merge  their  distinctive 
views  in  their  duties  as  citizens,  or  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party;  that  they  are  like 
other  electors,  swayed  in  political  life  by  a 
variety  of  motives  ;  that  their  inflQence  in 
the  constituencies  is  often  overshadowed,  ex- 
cept on  great  occasions,  by  the  social  pre- 
ponderance of  a  State  Church,  jealous  of  its 
monopoly,  and  instinctively  Conservative, 
and  is  not  seldom  overborne,  when  such  cries 
as  'the  national  church  and  the  national  be- 
verage '  arc  heard  on  the  other  side ;  and  that 
they  are  reluctant — too  reluctant  some  would 
say — to  urge  distinctive  claims,  however 
well-founded,  when  they  are  ignored  by  the 
leaders  who  shape-  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  when  not  held  to  be  ripe  for  leg- 
islative treatment  But  we  forbear  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  place  the  remarkable  political 
phenomena  of  the  general  election  of  Febru- 
ary, though  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
country  does  not  in  the  least  shake  our  con- 
viction that,  whensoever  Nonconformists  have 
placed  again  before  them  any  urgent  ques- 
tion that  afiects  their  principles,  they  will 
give  practical  proof  of  their  paramount  in- 


fluence in  the  borough  constituencies. 
Though  hardly  as  yet  conscious  of  what 
they  coold  do  unitedly,  their  strength  is  ma- 
taring  ;  their  cause,  by  its  inherent  rightaess 
and  the  force  of  events,  U  being  gradually 
disentangled  from  merely  party  objects;  and 
some  day,  not  far  distant  perhaps,  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  will  unite  them  in  one 
common  phalanx,  and  supply  the  motive 
power  to  carry  forward  their  principles  to  a 
legislative  triumph,  Who  can  say  how  soon 
the  exigencies  of  the  Liberal  party  will  fur- 
nish auch  an  opportunity  to  the  Free  Church- 
men of  EngUind  and  Wales  ? 

To  return  from  what  might  be  rsgarded 
aa  a  disgression,  wo  may  conclude  by  briefly 
indicating  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. The  census  of  1851  revealed  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  the  growing  num- 
bers, religious  vitality,  and  self-sacrificitig 
zeal  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales,  which  neither  the  efforts  of  hostile 
partisans,  nor  the  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Lords  could  discredit.  The 
statistics  of  the  N^oneonformiat,  obtained  by 
the  same  method,  baaed  on  the  same  plan, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
statistics  of  1851,  showed  th^it  in  all  the 
towns  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — 
comprising  in  the  aj^rcgate  six  millions  and 
a-half  of  the  population — the  non -established 
churches  supply  three-fifths  of  the  religious 
accommodation;  a  greater  increase  by  ]2'8 
per  cent  since  1851  than  has  been  made  by 
the  Church  of  England.  The  many  chai^fea 
brought  against  the  Nonconformiat  of  not 
crediting  the  Episcopal  Church  with  large 
numbers  of  places  of  worship  are  examined 
and  refuted,  and  the  break-down  of  the  test 
inquiry  proposed  by  the  Church  Defence 
Institution  is  explained.  Various  reasons 
are  also^ven  for  the  assumption  that  the  at- 
tendance at  places  of  worship  is  in  about  the 
same  ratio  as  In  1851,  and  that  the  number 
of  worshippers  in  the  Free  Churchea  is  in 
proportion  to  the  accommodation  provided. 
The  general  inference  is  that  a  majority  of 
the  church-going  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  to  be  found  outside  the  Established 
Church  ;  and  it  is  shown  Uiat  the  chief  safe- 
guard agMust  the  sacerdotal  reaction  is  to  be 
found,  not  within  the  Anglican  communion, 
where  indeed  Sacramentarianism  and  Ritual- 
ism have  lately  made  rapid  pn^ess,  but  in 
tUo  numerous  and  extending  Protestant 
denominations  outside,  the  constitution  of  all 
of  which  is  adverse  to  the  theory  of  a  priest- 
ly caste,  and  baaed  npon  the  recognition  of 
Christian  freedom  and  independence.  It  is, 
moreover,  claimed  for  the  Free  Churches 
that  they  are  not  only  the  champions  of  a  pure 
Christianity  and  free  religious  thought,  but 
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tbcEcaloussnpportersofpolitical  progress,  and 
a  libeiitl  policy  in  national  alfairs.  If  the 
large  towns  arc  the  chief  centres  of  indns- 
tiiai  enterprise  and  intellectual  activity,  it  is 
reasonably  concluded  that,  as  the  Noncon- 
formists preponderate  in  all  of  them,  tliey 
■will,  even  more  than  has  been  the  case  here- 
tofore, materially  help  to  mould  the  national 
life,  and  preserve  it  from  tliat  putrefaction 
which  arises  from  the  injurioua  infiueuce  of 
a  numerous  sacerdotal  clasx,  favoured  and 
sustained  by  the  State,  coincideot  with  the 
perils  which  arc  entailed  hy  the  euormoas 
increase  of  wealth  and  pro.ipcrity  among  the 
population. 


Art.  V. — Aspects  of  (he  Agricultural  La- 
bour Qutslioti. 

(1.)  The  '  Romance*  of  Peasant  Zife  in 
the  Weat  of  Unyland.  By  Francis 
Geokoe  IIbatr.  Second  Edition. 
Caisell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.     1872. 

(3.)  The  Engliih  Peasantry.  By  Fran- 
cis Georob  UEATn.  Frederick 
WameandCo.     1874.     ■ 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  that  a  '  strike  '  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  Warwickshire  had  tlie  effect  of  forcibly 
arresting  general  public  attention  and  of  tak- 
ing-everybody  by  surprise.  There  was  some- 
thing novel  —  something,  indeed,  almost 
comic— in  the  fact  that  a  little  knot  of  farm 
labourers  had  boldly  ventured  all  at  once  to 
assume  a  defiant  attitude  towards  their  em- 
ployers. The  public,  generally  spealcing,  do 
not  sympRthizo  with  'strikes.'  The  gas 
stokers'  strike,  for  instance,  excited  universal 
indignation.  People  associated  the  strikes 
of  colliers  with  the  recent  'coal  famine,' 
and  they  a<isociate  strikes  in  general — and 
rightly  so  in  niost  cases — with  high  prices 
and  dear  living.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Warwickshire  strike  was,  that  it  excited  for 
the  men  who  had  struck  universal  sympa- 
thy, which  was  expressed  in  the  eminently 
practical  shape  of  substantial  aid  \a  money, 
lleferring  to  this  fact,  the  Times  of  the  18th 
March,  1872,  said,  'Tlie  labourers  receive  a 
vast  amount  of  popular  support,  and  every 
post  brings  letters  of  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance from  various  paria  of  the  country.' 

A  few  days  later  on,  a  leading  article  in 
the  Times  commenced  as  follows  : — 

'  A  "  strike"  of  agricultural  labourers,  such 
as  that  ne  hear  ol  in  Warwickshire,  is  a  very 
different  affair  from  a  strike  of  spinners,  wea- 
vers, lace  makers,  artisans,  miners,  pitmen,  or 
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even  of  men  emploj^ed  on  the  railway  or  the 
telegraph.  The  British  public  has  a  much 
deeper  sympathy  with  the  rural  labourer  than 
it  has  with  any  one  of  those  other  classes,  but 
then  it  does  not  regard  him  as  a  man  to  strike, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons — perhaps  the 
chief  reason— whyit  has  so  much  sympathy  for 
him.  When  people  can  takecarc'of  themselves, 
and  do,  in  fact,  teke  good  care  of  themselves, 
they  so  fnr  repel  sympathy  and  forreil  it.    We 
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r  pity  and  benevo- 
B  special  case  of  the  rural 


This  quotation  from  the  leading  journal 
embodies  a  very  clear  as  well  as  a  perfectly 
accurate  view  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  rural  labourer  at  the  time  when  the 
movement  in  Warwickshire  first  directed 
to  his  class  the  marked  attention  of  the 
public  The  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  was,  in  fact,  quite  exceptional. 
"Whilst  the  prosperity  of  every  other  section 
of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  had 
become  increased  with  the  increase  in  the 
national  wealth  and  the  advance  in  the 
national  prosperity,  the  condition  of  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil  had  for  a  very  long  period 
remained  unchanged.  And  yet  none  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  so  wretchedly  circum- 
stanced as  these  rude  sons  of  toil.  The  ur- 
gent necessity  for  improvement  bad  not 
operated  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  om; 
peasants  had  patiently  and  uncomplainingly 
borne  their  hard  lot. 

Dwellers  in  towns  knew  little  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer,  except 
what  could  be  gleaned  during  occasional 
visits  to  the  agricultural  districts.  But  this 
slight  acquaintance  had  sufficed  to  produce 
a  favourable  impres^on  in  the  minds  -of 
townspeople,  who  not  only  pitied,  but  liked 
the  farm  labourer.  Ilcnce  the  'letters  of 
sympathy' and  the 'assistance' which  poured 
in  upon  the  Warwickshire  peasants  when 
they  Dad  determined  to  adopt  the  expedi- 
ent which  the  common  sense  of  right- 
thinking  men  ordinarily  condemns — namely, 
that  of  a  '  strike,' 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  movement 
in  Warwickshire  first  began.  The  present 
century  has  not  seen,  and  probably  will  not 
see  a  more  remarkable,  or  a  more  important 
movement  A  tiny  spark  may  cause  a  great 
conflagration  ;  a  small  force  may  suffice  to 
bring  down  an  avalanche.  Something  of 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  has'  called  '  the  spirit  of 
the  ago,'  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Woston-ander-WeatherJey,  near  Lca- 
mmgt«n,  in  the  early  days  of  the  month  of 
February,  1872,  and  in  spite  of  the  damp, 
and  characteristic  cheerlessness  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  have  inspired  two  or  three   farm 
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labourers  with  the  feeliDg  that  their  condi- 
tion was  not  quite  what  it  ought  to  be. 
These  men  had  Bomehow — and,  as  it  seemed, 
spontaDeonsly — hecomc  sensible  that  the 
outside  world  was  enjoying  an  unusual 
amount  of  prosperity.  Together  with  this 
feelinji  came  a  sort  of  spontaneous  longing 
for  a  little — a  very  little — of  this  prosperity 
whieh  was  overflowing  upon  others, 

ITie  turn  of  the  tide,  in  fact,  had  at  length 
corae  for  tliese  poor  toilers.  The  long  lane 
of  semi -starvation  and  misery  was  about  to 
end.  The  feudal  grip  was  relaxing  its  bold. 
The  healthy  commercial  spirit  of  the  age 
had  begun  to  breathe  upon  poor  Hodge  at 
last  Uc  was  tired  of  being  '  grateful '  for 
making  the  fortunes  of  farmers,  and  receiv- 
ing, for  his  share  in  the  profits,  twelve  shil- 
Unga  a  wccfc,  on  which  to  support  himself 
and  bis  wife  and  family ;  to  house,  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  them.  The  line  must 
be  drawn]  somewhere.  The  '  national  pros- 
perity* had  increased  the  distance  between 
the  poor  farm  labourer  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  lie  could  endure  destitution  np  to 
a  certain  point ;  he  had,  in  fact,  patiently 
endured  it  so  far.  But  the  cruel  contrast 
became  at  hmgth  too  galling.  The  crumbs 
which  fell  under  the  table  seemed  too  in- 
finitesimal when  compared  with  the  piled 
up  luxuries  which  graced  the  sumptuous 
board. 

So  thought  the  peasants  of  Weston-under- 
Weathcrley ;  and  they  ventured  to  take, 
after  dae  deliberation,  the  bold  but  legiti- 
mate course  of  writing  to  a  local  newspaper 
a  letter,  iu  which,  after  stating  their  case, 
their  work,  their  earnings,  and  their  hard- 
ships, they  asked  whether  a  discriminating 
public  would  not  be  willing  to  concede  tbal 
lialf-a-crown  a  day  was  not  an  excessive 
rate  of  pay  for"an  able-bodied  farm  labourer. 
It  matters  not  bow  this  celebrated  letter  was 
indited.  Its  style  was  doubtless  very  primi- 
tive, but  in  substance  it  was  such  as  we  have 
indicated.  The  letter  was  published.  It 
was  read ;  and  amongst  the  readers  were 
some  other  farm  labourers  living  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Charlcote.  These 
men  held  a  httle  conference,  and  one  of 
their  number,  who  hadhcard  something  of  the 
trades'  unions,  took  the  liberty  of  proposing 
that  they— the  labourers  of  Charlcote— 
should  combine.  The  same  labourer  sug- 
gested that  they  should  all  sign  a  paper 
binding  themselves  to  form  a  sort  of  club 
or  union.  The  suggestion  was  adopted. 
The  Httle  band  of  farm  labourers — eleven  in 
number — signed  the  proposed  paper,  and 
each  paid  a  sort  of  entrance  fee  mto  the 
new  association.  It  seems  that  at  this  time 
these  men  had  no  very  definite  idea  as  to 
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what  particular  step  they  ought  next  to  take. 
Tbey  had  started  a  union,  out  were  some- 
what puzzled  to  know  where  it  would  lead 
them,  or  what  it  could  do  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  very  bold 
proceeding  which  had  been  adopted  quickly 
spread  to  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
example  of  the  Charlcote  peasants  proved 
contagious,  and  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  eleven  original 
conspirators  felt  the  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  them.  They 
seemed  almost  frightened  at  the  success  of 
their  undertaking,  but  they  iievertTieless 
determined  to  proceed  with  it  Then  it 
occurred  to  them  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
Joseph  Arch,  of  Barford.  Arch,  like  them- 
selves, was  employed  in  aOTCuUural  labour, 
but  was  superior  in  intelligence  to  most 
of  their  c\as.s.  Uaving  been  a  preacher 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  he  was  a 
fluent  speaker.  He  accepted  an  invitation 
to  address  a  meeting  of  farm  labourers,  ar- 
ranged to  be  held  in  tlie  rillage  of  Welles- 
bourne.  .  This  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  about  1,000  labourers  residing  at  Welles- 
boume  and  the  surrounding  villages,  duly 
took  place. 

From  this  moment  Joseph  Arch  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of  the 
new  movement.  He  attended  and  address- 
ed a  number  of  meetings  which  were  sub- 
sequently held  in  various  parts  of  Warivick- 
shire.  A  month  after  the  first  meeting  at 
Wellesbonme  the  celebrated  '  strike  '  of  200 
farm  labourers  totAi  place  in  that  village. 

Up  to  this  point  the  movement  had  been 
purely  local,  and  its  originators  had  not 
even  dreamed  that  the  imion  to  which  it 
had  led  was  about  to  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  great  national  organization.  But  the 
'  strike '  had  piqued  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  Straightway  the  graphic  pen  of  the 
'  special  correspondent '  was  called  into  re- 
quisition, and  ere  many  days  had  passed  the 
readers  of  the  daily  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other  were  made 
familiar  with  the  miserable  circumstances 
of  the  Warwickshire  peasants. 

The  movement  reached  its  first  important 
stage  on  the  29th  of  March,  1672,  when  the 
several  unions  which  had  been  formed  iti 
Warwickshire  were  amalgamated  into  one 
union  for  the  county,  under  the  name  of 
'The  Warwickshire  Union  of  Agricultural 
Labourers.'  From  this  moment  the  new 
organization  became  rapidly  developed,  and 
two  months  afterwards  the  local  union  was 
made  national,  and  was  established  upon  a 

Eermanent  basis.  Since  its  establishment  it 
as  extended  its  ramifications  so  rapidly  that 
at  the  present  moment  it  has  branch  and  dis- 
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trict  unions  in  almost  every  county  of  Eng- 
Innil-  It  is,  ID  fact,  a  great  power  in  tbe 
land,  and  a  power,  as  we  trust  and  believe, 
for  good.  Hitherto  the  roovements  of  our 
agricultural  labourera,  the  first  uprising,  the 
formation  of  the  union,  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  have  been  conducted  with  sin- 
gular moderation  and  forbearance.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  movement  bos 
been  denounced  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  origi- 
nated by  'mischievous  agitators,'  with  the 
object  of  setting  class  against  class,  and 
destroying  tbe  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
which  formerly  existed  between  employers 
and  employed  in  tbe  i^;ricultural  districts. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  himself 
tbe  eiponent  of  those  who  entertained  this 
unfair  and  erroneous  view  of  tbe  causes 
which  originated  the  agricultural  labourers' 
movement.  Not  long  after  tbe  formation 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  tbe  Bake  issued  an  address  to  his 
Oxfordshire  tenantry,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said,  referring  to  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  agricuttaral  labourers  towards 
their  employers,  that  the  new  'state  of 
things'  owed  its  origin  to  none  of  those 
causes  by  which  strikes  in  productive  trades 
had  generally  been  determined,  but  that  it 
had  been  brought  about  by  agitators  and 
declaimcrs,  who  had,  he  said,  unhappily 
'  too  easily  succeeded  in  disturbing  the 
,  friendly  feeling  which  used  to  unite  the 
labourer  and  bis  employer  in  mutual  feel- 
ings of  generosity  and  confidence.'  This 
ill-considered  manifesto  implied  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  our  agricul- 
tural labourers  that  required  amelioration ; 
that  the  latter  were  not  only  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  bat  that  they  were  paid  for 
their  labour  in  excess  of  the  market  rate  of 
remuneration — what  other  meaning  can  be 
attached  to  the  word  '  generosity ) ' — and 
that  the  movement  had  been  started  upon  a 
false  issue;  had,  in  short,  been  fomented, 
'got  up'  for  the  purpose  of  the  professional 
agitator.  Views  similar  to  these  have  been 
citpressed  over  and  over  again  by  landowners 
and  others.  We  have  shown,  however, 
how  tbe  movement  of  our  agricultural  la- 
bourers was  first  started — that  it  was  origi- 
nated entirely  by  the  peasants  themselves, 
aud  that  professional .  agitators  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
as  no  effect  can  be  produced  without  a 
cause,  there  must  have  been  a  cause  for  the 
agricultural  labourers'  movement  The  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  tbe  move- 
ment in  Warwickshire  were  almost  acciden- 
tal, and  they  could  not  have  determined  its 


extension  to  other  parts  of  England  bad  not 
tbe  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
almost  every  agricultural  county  urgently 
required  amelioration. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Warwickshire 
peasants  were  by  no  means  the  worst  paid 
or  tbe  most  hardly  used  of  the  English  agri- 
cultural labourers,  although  it  was  they  who 
bad  first  'struck'  against  the  farmers'  treat- 
ment- If  the  agitation  for  higher  wages 
and  better  treatment  had  originated  where 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  In  t!ie  worst 
condition,  that  agitation  would  not  bare 
sprung  up  in  Warwickshire.  It  is  doubt- 
less difficult  to  conceive  a  worse  condition 
of  life  for  the  family  of  a  labouring  man — 
who  has  hard  regular  daily  work  to  perform 
— than  existence  upon  twelve  shillings  a 
week  But,  judged  by  tbe  rule  of  ^mpari- 
son,  the  Warwickshire  labourer  wR  far  bet- 
ter ofi"  than  many  of  bis  class.  Where, 
then,  could  we  have  looked  for  a  lower 
depth  of  misery  than  that  which  forced  tbe 
Warwickshire  peasant  to  'strike ' ! 

Mr.  Ileath  has  told  us  in  his  '  "Romance" 
of  Peasant  Life.'  According  to  his  authori- 
tv,  the  i^[ricuUnral  counties  of  the  West  of 
England  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question. 
We  learn  that  tbe  worst  evils  of  our  agricul- 
tural system  were  flourishing  in  that  part  of 
England  at  tbe  time  of  the  uprising  of  the 
labourers  in  Warwickshire.  Wo  have 
beard  a  good  deal  in  times  gone  by  of  the 
condition  of  the  peasants  in  Dorsetshire. 
That  connty  has  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  the  poverty  and  destitution  of 
its  rural  labouring  population.  But  it  seems 
that  the  condition  of  tbe  peasantry  in  Dev- 
onshire and  Somersotahire  was  worse  even 
than  in  Dorsetshire.  Let  us  look  at  this 
picture  of  'Peasant  Life  .in  the  West  of 
England,'  aud  let  us  then  judge  whether  it 
reveals  a  state  of  things  which  only  required 
to  be  let  alone.  First,  as  to  the  cottages. 
Here  (page  27)  is  the  writer's  description  of 
an  agricultural  labourer's  cottage  near  Ban- 
well,  in  Soraeraetabire  : — 

'  Lying  a  little  way  back  from  the  road.I  de- 
scried what  I  should  have  thought  was  a'pig- 
stye,  but  for  tbe  fact  that  a  man  was  at  a  kind 
of  door,  cutting  up  a  sheep.  I  called  him  out, 
and  questioned  him  concerning  himself  and 
his  cottage.  1  was  then  invited  by  bin  to  vi- 
sit the  interior  of  the  latter.  Unless  I  had 
seen  it,  I  could  not  have  believed  that  such  a 
place  could  exist  in  England.  T  had  to  stoop 
very  low  to  get  inside  this  habitation  of  an  En- 
glisn  ^^cultural  labourer.  The  total  length 
of  the  miserable  hut  was  about  seven  yards, 
its  width  three  yWds,  and  its  height  measured 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  thatched  roof, 
about  ten  feet ;  the  height  of  tbe  walls,  how- 
ever, not  being  so  much  as  ux  feet.     EVom 
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the  top  of  the  trails  was  curied  up  to  a  point 
the  thatehed  roof,  there  being  no  transverse 
beams  or  planks.  In  fact,  had  there  been 
any,  I  could  not  have  stood  upright  in  this 
horel.  There  was,  of  course,  no  second  floor 
to  the  place,  and  the  one  tinj  floor  was  divi- 
ded in  the  middle  into  two  compartments,  eft?h 
being  about  three  yards  square,  one  used  for  a 
bed-room  and  the  other  for  a  gitting-room. 
The  ground  was  irregularly  paved  with  large 
stones,  with  earth  between  and  in  their  wevj- 
ces,  On  my  remarking  that  the  floor  must  be 
very  damp  if  not  vet  !□  winter,  the  man  said, 
"  On  no,  sir,  it  don't^'  heave,'  much  ;"  by  which 
ho  meant  that  the  moisture  did  not  come  up 
very  much  between  the  stones.  From  the 
thatch  in  all  dircctioos,  hung  festoons  of  spi- 
ders' webs,  intermingled  with  sprays  of  ivy, 
which,  but  for  the  terrible  s<jualor  of  the 
place,  would  have  given  a  romantic  appearance 
to  the  but 

'Jotm** (the  inhabitant  of  this  "cot- 
tage,") was  n  short  thick-set  man,  siity  years 
of  age.  He  had  lived  there,  he  told  me,  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Ilia  predecessors  were 
a  man.  his  wife,  and  six  children,  all  of  whom, 
he  said,  had  slept  in  the  "  bedroom,"  nine  feet 
square.  John  told  me  that  he  could  not  work 
now  as  well  as  he  used  to  do;  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  looked  strong  and  healthy  for  bis  age ; 
and  his  principal  duty — a  respotisible  one — 
was  to  look  after  his  master's  stock.  His 
wages  were  5s.  a  week.  Out  of  that  h  had 
paid  his  master  £2  10s.  a  year  rent  for  his 
"  cottage,"  and  10s.  a  year  more  for  the  privi- 
lege of  running  his  pig — for  John  had  a  pig,  as 
well  as  some  fowls — on  his  master's  land. 
John  also  rented  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  potato 
ground,  for  which — still  out  of  his  miserable 
wages — ho  paid  16s.  a  year.' 

Mr  Heath,  in  '  The  "  Eomanco"  of  Pea- 
sant Life,'  gives  the  result  of  a  personal  visit 
to  the  agricultural  districts  of  tho  West  of 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  1872  :  and  he 
therefore  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  farm  labourers  in  that  part  of 
England  just  after  the  Warwictshire  strike, 
and  before  the  establishraent  of  the  National 
Agricuttural  Labourers'  Union,  In  most  of 
the  districts  which  the  author  visited,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  in  "Warwickshire  the  far. 
mera  had  generally  raised  wa^es  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  about  Is.  per  week  in  the  case  of  each 
labourer;  that  is  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a 
rise  all  round  to  this  estent.  We  will  give 
some  of  the  author's  facts  in  the  order  in 
which  he  has  placed  ■  them  in  bis  ironically- 
atjled  '  Romance.' 

In  the  Vale  of  Wrington,  on  the  estates 
of  tbe  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  average  wages 
were  from  Us.  to  123.  a  week.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  tho  bighcst  average  of 
wages  in  the  Western  agricuitural  counties. 
Nowhere  doea~tlie  author  state  that  higher 
wages  were  given ;  but  be  states  that  iu  by 


far  the  greater  number  of  the  places  he  vis- 
ited a  touch  lower  scale  of  wt^es  prevailed. 
The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  in  Wriogton 
were  very  bad,  and  so  few  in  number,  that 
tbe  population  suffered  greatly  from  the 
evils  of  overcrowding.  The  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land bad  not  visited  bis  Somersetshire  es- 
tates more  than  twice  in  tbe  previous  six 
years.  Even  bis  agent  did  not  reside  on  tbe 
property,  but  lived  at  Bath.  Tbe  conse- 
quence was  that  the  physical  and  social  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  population  of  this  rural 
district  were  overlooked — a  state  of  things 
which  is  too  frequently  found  existing  on 
the  estates  of  English  absentee  landlords. 
In  the  village  of  Wriugton  the  drainage  was 
very  bad ;  but  no  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  responsible  authorities  to  remedy 
this  evil.  Many  of  tlie  farm  labourers  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  allotments,  aa 
there  was  only  a  limited  number  in  the 
place,  in  consequence  of  tho  desire  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  or  of  his  agent  acting 
for  him,  to  increase  still  further  the  size  of 
his  large  farms  by  throwing  into  them  every 
available  plot  of  ground. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  discuss  '  the 
cider  question,'  at)  it  relates  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
he  illustrates  the  evils  of  the  cider  truck  sys- 
tem. The  truck  custom  of  giving  beer  and 
cider  is  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  evils  con- 
nected with  the  employment  of  agricultural 
labour  in  this  country.  In  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  this  custom  prevails.  The 
labourer  is  supplied  by  tbe  farmer  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  liquor,  either  beer  or  cider, 
in  part  payment  of  wages.  The  quantity 
given  out  varies  in  different  districts,  gone- 
rally  ranging  from  two  to  four  pints  a  da^. 
Women  and  young  children  employed  in 
farm  work  are  also  supplied  with  daily  quan- 
tities of  beer  or  cider,  and  under  the  system, 
therefore,  children  from  their  earliest  years 
are  encouraged  to  love  drink.  This  is  a 
matter  that  calls  for  vigorous  handling  by 
the  Legislature.  Apart  from  the  moral  aud 
physical  evils  produced  by  the  beer  and  ci- 
der truck  system,  the  custom  operates  un- 
fairly against  the  labourer,  because  the  value 
of  the  liquor  supplied  is  greatly  over-esti- 
mated. This  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion for  the  farm  labourer,  as  it  causes  bis 
nominal  wages — which  consist  of  his  money 
wages  and  the  computed  value  of  the '  truck ' 
— to  he  given  at  a  flgtire  which  does  not 
fairly  represent  his  actual  remuneration. 
Tbe  Western  agricultural  districta,  and  more 
especially  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire, 
are  famed  for  the  great  number  of  their  or- 
chards, and  the  brgo  quantities  of  apples 
which  are  annually  grown  there.     In  conse- 
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qnence  therefore  of  the  grent, abundance  uf 
apples  a  very  large  quantity  of  cider  is 
made  ;  and  it  13  for  this  reason  that  it  is  the 
cider  and  hot  the  beer  track  eystem,  wliich 
prevails  in  the  West  of  England. 

Speaking  of  the  cider  system  in  Somer- 
Betshire,  Mr,  Heath  gives  a  description  of 
the  very  inferior  kind  of  cider  which  is  giv- 
en to  the  a^cultural  labourer,  and  shows 
the  superiority  of  the  liquor  which  is  gene- 
rally consumed  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
He  says : — 

'One  great  difQcultj  with  the  peasants  in 
Somersetshire  is  what  is  called  "  the  cider 
goeatioQ."  This  county  bein^  one  of  the 
finest 'cider- producing  countiea  m  England,  the 
system  prevails  of  giving  the  labourers  daily, 
in  small  kegs  or  firkins,  a  certain  quantity  of 
cider,  varying  in  different  districts,  but  seldom 
less,  I  believe,  than  three  pints  per  day.  I 
obtained  the  testimony  of  an  old  man  who  has 
had  fifty  years'  expenence  as  a  farm  labourer, 
and  he  gave  me  a  truthful  description  of  the 
horrible  liquor  that  is  given  to  the  agricultu- 
ral labourer  under  the  ironical  name  of  cider. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Somersetshire 
and  in  other  of  the  Western  cider- producing 
counties,  the  farmer  nearly  always  keeps  "  two 
taps  running,"  according  to  the  espreasion  of 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  one  tap  for  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  one  tap  for  the  farm  la- 
bourers. The  farmer's  own  cider— I  can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  of  my  informant — is  most  carefully 
made.  The  very  best  apples  are  selected,  the 
manufacturing  process  is  carefully  gone 
through,  and  real  cider  is  produced.  If  a, 
stranger  to  the  country  wants  to  taste  the  best 
cider,  the  farmer  will  give  him  what  he  will  tell 
him  in  confidence  that  he  keeps  for  his  "  own 
drinking."  Now  for  the  labourers'  cider,  tap 
No.  3.  The  very  worst  apples  are  in  the  first 
place  selected — the  windfidls  ;  and  these,  with 
the  dirt  and  slugs,  are  ^und  up  for  the  peas- 
ants. When  the  "windfalls"  are  used  for 
feeding  the  pigs,  the  labourer  has  what  is  call- 
ed the  "  second  wringing ;"  that  is  to  say. 
the  apples  for  the  farmer's  "  own  drinking" 
cider  are  put  into  the' press,  and  after  tbe  best 
part  of  the  Juice  haa  been  extracted,  the  cider 
''cheese,"  as  the  mass  of  apples  inthe  press  is 
called,  is  subjected  to  yet  greater  pressure, 
and  what  is  expressed  from  the  "  cheese"  on 
this  occasion  is  called  the  "  second  wringing." 
This  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  "first wringing," 
To  complete  the  process,  and  make  a  hquor 
worthy  of  tap  No.  3,  the  following  plan  is 
adopted  :— To  every  hogshead  of  the  "  second 
wrinpng"  is  added  four  gallons  of  hop  water. 
This  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  preservioK 
the  "  second  wringing,"  which,  without  such 
addition,  would,  from  its  thinness  and  inferior- 
s', turn  to  vin^ar.  My  informant,  to  give 
me  some  idea  of  the  difierence  in  quality  be- 
tween the  farmer's  "  two  taps,"  said  that  good 
cider  usually  costs  about  SOs.  a  hogshead, 
whilst  the  "  second  wringii^'  was  worth  only 
about  10a.  a  hogshead.' 


The  author  adds : —  . 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cider  system  is 
a  very  bad  one.  It  would  be  infinitely  better 
that  the  peasant  should  have  the  value  of  the 
cider— which,  by-the-by,  is  generally  estimated 
by  the  fanner  to  be  worth  considerably  more 
than  it  is  really  worth— infcaoney.  To  a  man 
with  such  wretched  wagesTevery  penny  is  of 
value.  But  the  system  is  uKfair  to  the  labour- 
er, because  under  the  "cider  system"  his 
vragesare  greatly  ovor-esHmatod  ;  and  I  believe 
the  horrible  compound  which  the  farmers  call 
cider,  but  which  I  think  should  properly  be 
called  vin^ar,  works  the  most  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  rural  labourer.' 

The  author  gives  a  deplorable  account  of 
the  wretched  cottage  accommodation,  the 
low  wages,  and  the  general  destitution  of 
the  labouring  popolatton  in  the  districts 
through  which  he  passed.  He  found  in 
many  cases  two-roomed  hovels  in  which 
large  families  had  often  to  crowd.  The 
ground  floors  of  some  of  these  hovels  were 
roughly  paved  with  stones,  through  the  crev- 
ices of  which  tJie  dampness  of  the  ground 
oozed  up  during  the  winter.  Then  there 
was  often  only  one  small  bedroom  for  the 
sleeping  accommodation  of  awhole  family.  It 
is  quite  useless  to  expect  any  moral  sensibil- 
ity in  people  who  are  compelled  by  their 
hard  lot  to  crowd  together  in  this  indecent 
manner.  In  very  many  parts  of  England — 
and  not  in  the  West  alone — the  inadequate 
cottage  accommodation  is  a  foul  blot  upon 
our  agricultural  system.  It  is  very  commoo 
indeed  for  tbe  father  and  the  mother  of  a 
family,  with  their  grown-up  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, together  with  men  lodgers,  to  he  oblig- 
ed to  use  between  them  one  small  bedroom. 
The  thing  is  horrible ;  and  it  is  the  certain 
and  prolific  cause  of  groat  immorality.  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  interiors  of  some  of 
the  cott^es  in  one  rich  ^;ricu1tural  district 
in  the  West  of  England  : — 

'In  some  cottages  which  I  visited  the  rooms 
were  almost  bare  of  furniture.  The  single 
bedrooms,  which  in  many  cases  had  to  accom-  , 
modate  the  whole  of  a.  family,  often  contained 
nothing  but  a  squalid  bedstead,  and  perhaps  n 
small  table  and  a  broken  chair,  with  a  few  rag- 
ged clothes  on  the  bedstead,  not  nearly  enough 
to  keep  the  poor  creatures  warm.  Clothes  in 
fact,  which  would  have  been  barely  sufficient 
to  cover  one  bed,  had  to  serve  also  for  the  cov- 
ering of  the  little  ones,  who  had  to  lie  about  in 
different  parts  of  the  floor.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  terrible 
poverty  of  the  labourers  in  this  particular 
district,  tbe  land  it  seems  was  so  exception- 
ally rich,  that  it  was  alleged  that  a  large 
farmer  could  make  a  fortune   there  in  seven 
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laboarer  to  '  strike  ' — was  rarely  obtained  by 
the  peasant  in  the  Western  counties  at  the 
period  referred  to.  In  many  districts  the 
wages  were  only  Os.  a  week  ;  in  a  few  10s.  ; 
nnd  in  some  only  8s.  ;  whilst  in  one  import- 
ant agricuhural  district  a  farmer  is  stated  to 
nave  been  employing  able-bodied  men  at 
regular  farm  work,  and  glviog  them  no  more 
tbau  Gs.  a  week,  but  in  addition  to  these 
wages  providing  each  labourer  with  a  cotr 
tage — a  two-roomed  hovel — rent  free,  the 
rout  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  Is.  a 
week,  itcre  is  the  author's  description  of 
the  circumstances  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  Isle  of  Atheluey,  which,  unlike 
what  it  was  in  King  Alfred's  time,  has 
now  been  transformed  into  a  modem  Eng- 
lish farm  : — 


'  Passing  through  (he  village  of  Athclney,  I 
entered  a  labourer's  cottage.  I  was  attracted 
to  visit  its  interior  by  the  sight  of  a  small  crowd 
of  little  children  who  blocked  up  the  doorway. 
I  passed  across  the  tiny  piece  of  front  garden, 
which -served  to  grow  a  few  poU toes  for  the 
family,  and,  stooping  under  the  doorway,  enter- 
ed the  "  basement."  1  was  politely  invited  by 
the  "  goodwife  "  to  seat  myself  in  the  ehair  on 
the  stone  floor.  Thus  shut  in  from  the  outer 
world  ]  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  even 
the  most  imaginative  mind  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  similarity  between,  the  peasant 
of  to-day  and  the  peasant  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  All  before  me  was  unromantic  ;  there 
was  nothing  present  but  the  reality  of  modem 
wretchedness.     Edwin  H was  the  occu- 

fiier  of  the  cottage.  He  was  a  regular  farm 
abourer,  and  he  received  for  the  support  of  him- 
self, a  wife,  and  eight  children,  all  of  whom  I 
saw,  Os.  per  week,  from  a  modem  English  far- 
mer. The  eldest  of  the  children  was  a  girl  of 
twelve  ;  the  youngest  was  a  baby,  of  three 
months  ;  seven  were  girls,  and  the  infant  in 
anus  was  the  only  boy.  Five  pounds  a  year 
was  the  sum  paid  to  the  landlord  for  rent,  and 
a  little  more  than  7s.  a  week  was  therefore  left 
to  supply  the  bodily  needs  of  ten  persons,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  pence  earned  occasionally 
by  the  eldest  girl  for  willow-stripping.  Not 
one  of  the  family  had  tasted  animal  food  for 
about  six  months,  except  what  on  very  rare 
occasions  had  been  given  by  chance  benevo- 
lence. Bread  was  the  great  luxury.  Baker's 
broad,  which  1  learnt  was  in  Athelnay  Td.  the 
quartern  loaf,  was,  however,  an  unknown  del- 
icacy in  this  famitv  circle.  The  goodwife  in- 
formed me  that  she  could  not  possibly  afford 
to  buy  baker's  bread,  but  that  sue  obtained  ths 
meal,  and  manufactured  at  home  a  coarser  ar- 
cle  for  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  little 
ones.  The  good-wife  who  scolded  King  Alfred 
for  allowing  her  cakes  to  bum,  was  surely  a 
happier  being  than  this  modern  mother  of 
dght  children.  The  question  nathrally  arose, 
how  could  this  family  exist  at  gU  under  such 
privations  f  Private  benevolence  was  the  se- 
cret   A  private  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 


hood nUed  the  kind  and  useful  office  of  bene- 
factor, and  distributed  gifts  to  the  poor.' 

The  condition  of  life  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  the  circumstances  of  an 
Atheloey  agricultural  labourer  ap{)ears  to 
have  been  by  no  means  exceptional  or  un- 
common in  the  West  of  England.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  average 
condition  of  life  of  the  pca-tantry  in  that 
part  of  England.  In  such  circumstances  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  bow  body  and  sonl 
could  he  kept  together  by  these  poor  people 
on  such  miserable  pay.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  earnings  of  the  children  might 
contribute  something  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  family  ;  but  very  often,  as  in  the 
E articular  instance  quoted  above,  it  most 
appen  that  only  one  or  at  most  two  out  of 
a  numerous  family  could  enter  the  list  of  the 
family  bread  winners ;  and  then  each  of 
these  could  only  earn  barely  sufficient  for 
her  maintenance.  The  mother  might,  by 
neglecting  her  family,  cam  occasionally — 
for  it  is  obvious  she  could  not  work  every 
day — her  Bd. — sometimes  only  1  d.  per  dinu 
But  at  what  a  cost  and  risk  ! 

Although  at  the  period  now  under  review 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  Western  conntics  was  worse  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  except  in  two  or  three  counties  in 
the  North  of  England  and  in  the  Midlands, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  generally  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  the  wages  in  any  dis- 
trict rarely  getting  beyond  the  dead  level  of 
lOs.,  lis.,  or  at  most  ISs.  a  week.  So  that 
everywhere  agricultural  labourers  were  more 
or  less  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  for 
existence  either  upon  private  benevolence, 
or  in  times  of  sickness  upon  the  rates.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  take  into  account 
what  are  called  the  'privileges'  of  the  peas- 
ant ;  because  in  most  cases  their  value  is  so 
small  OS  to  make  scarcely  any  appreciable 
difference  in  his  earnings.  But  a  good  deal 
has,  nevertheless,  been  made  by  landowners 
and  fanners  and  by  the  clergy,  of  the  great 
advantages  which  the  agricultural  labourer 
derives  from  payments  in  kind  ;  and  by  ad- 
ding the  value  of  these  items  to  the  money 
wages  it  is  often  comparatively  easy  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  labourer  receives  much 
more  than  his  actual  money  wages.  Those, 
however,  who  have  taken  the  ti'oubic  to  en- 
quire concerning  these  so-called  privileges 
have  found  in  most  cases  that  their  value  is 
almost  inappreciable.  Mr.  Stanhope,  an  ag- 
ricultural commissioner,  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  throughout  England  the  money 
wages  may  be  takeu  to  indicate  the  actual 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  and 
Canon  Girdlestone,  a  great  authority,  has 
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asserted  tliat  in  the  West  of  England,  more 
especially  in  the  North  of  Devon,  the  peas- 
ant lias  no  privileges  whatever. 

Few  persons  would  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  daily  allowance  of  beer  or  cider  \x>  the 
agricultural  labourer  as  a  privilege  worth 
naming,  although  its  over-estimated  money 
cqutvalent  is  always  added  to  the  money 
wi^es  in  computing  a  farm  labourer's  earn- 
ings. Then  in  some  districts  there  is  the 
system  of  'grist  com'  in  eiisl«nce.  Under 
this  system  the  labourer  is  allowed  ty  the 
farmer  to  have  a  certain  limited  quantity  of 
com  at  a  certain'  fixed  price  all  the  year 
round.  This  price  used  to  be  0s,  per  bush- 
el, whether  the  market  price  of  corn  were 
above  or  below  that  sum.  Doubtless  in 
times  of  dear  com  this  particular  privilege 
would  be  ft  benefit  to  the  labourer,  if  tlii 
com  were  of  the  best,  or  only  indeed  of  th( 
average  quality.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  peasant  almost  invariably  gets  a  voiy  i 
rior  quality  of  corn  known  as  the  '  tailii 
a  description  of  wheat  which  is  usually 
marketable.  Sometimes  it  is  the  rakinga 
from  the  wheat-field  that  the  peasant  gets 
for  his  grist  com  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  gets 
spoilt  by  rain,  hut  it  nevertheless  comes  in 
for  the  grist  at  the  regulation  price. 

The  only  real  bcneht  obtained  by  agricub 
tural  labourers,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  is 
derived  from  the  produce  of  their  small  '  al- 
lotments.' It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  custom  of  allowing  farm  la- 
bourers to  rent  allotments  of  ground  is  by 
no  means  general ;  and  even  in  cases  where 
allotments  can  be  obtained,  either  from  the 
farmer  or  direct  from  the  landowner,  their 
size  very  rarely  indeed  exceeds  a  quarter  of 
an  acre.  The  farai  labonrer'a  allotment  is 
usually  a  piece  of  ground  detached  from 
the  cottage,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
cottage  garden.  The  rents  of  these  allot- 
ments vary  according  to  the  different  values 
of  land  in  the  different  districts,  and  accord- 
ing also  to  the  disposition  of  the  farmer  or 
andowner.  The  labourer  nsaatly  pays  a 
much  higher  rent  for  his  plot  of  ground 
when  the  allotment  is  held  from  the  farmer 
than  the  fanner  himself  pays  to  his  land- 
lord. In  some  few  cases,  when  the  allot- 
ments are  held  from  the  landlord,  the  pea- 
sant may  get  his  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
at  a  fair  rental ;  but  this  is  excoptionaL 
Mr.  Heath  states  that,  when  it  is  the  farmer 
who  lets  allotments  to  his  men,  it  is  by 
means  an  nnfrequent  practice  for  the  latter 
to  be  charged  three  and  four  timet  the  rent 
which  the  land  costs  the  fanner.  But,  on 
whatever  terms  the  peasant  may  get  his  lit- 
tle bit  of  land,  he  tills  it  in  his  after  boars, 


and  procures  his  little  crop  of  \-cgctables  as 
the  result  of  bis  own  small  outlay  and  his 
laborious  cultivation.  Hence  the 
somewhat  rare  and  uncertain  advantages 
derived  from'  the  cultivation  of  allotments 
have  QOthiog  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate 
of  wagei 

The  advant^es  derived  by  the  agricultu- 
ral labourer  from  the  village  beoctit  clubs, 
where  such  insliiutions  exist,  are  very 
small.  These  clubs,  usually  established  V> 
provide  coal  and  clothing  at  Christmas  time, 
are  supported  partly  by  the  labourers'  week- 
ly contribution  of  pence,  and  partly  by 
charitable  subscriptions.  The  small  funds 
collected  in  this  way  during  the  year  are  an- 
nually invested  in  coal  and  clothing,  which 
are  given  out  to  the  labourers'  families  at 
Christmas,  because  that  is  the  time  of  the 
greatest  need. 

But  when  the  ntmost  value  has  been  put 
upon  the  '  privileges,'  such  as  they  are,  en- 
joyed by  tno  farm  labourer,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  add  very  materially  to  his 
weekly  wages ;  and  it  is  a  curious,  though  a 
painful  fact,  that  in  those  districts  where 
the  wages  of  the  peasantry  are  the  lowest, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  privileges. 

We  have  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  our  ^ricul tural  la- 
bourers at  the  period  of  the  Warwickshire 
'  strike.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at 
that  time  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  this  coun- 
try were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  condi- 
tion worse  than  that  of  paupers.  Yet,  with 
one  noble  exception,  no  one  had  put  forth  a 
band  to  help  them.  A  little  more  than  five 
years,  however,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  with  which  Joseph  Arch 
has  become  identified.  Canon  Girdlostone, 
struck  with  the  grievous  misery  of  the 
North  Devonshire  peasants,  amongst  whom 
he  had  gone  to  reside,  began,  alone  and  un- 
^ded,  his  admirable  work  of  migrating  the 
half-starved  paupeiized  hinds  of  llie  West  of 
England  to  the  prosperous  districts  of  the 
North,  where  mining  and  manufactnring 
works  were  continually  absorbing  the  sur- 
plus agricultural  population,  and  where  also 
the  condition  o!  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  better  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

Canon  Oirdlestone's  benevolent  labours 
were  carried  on  under  the  most  extraordina- 
ry difficulties.  Squires,  farmers,  and  in 
many  cases  his  brother  clei^ymen  were 
against  him,  and  did  everything  which  they 
could  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing 
his  object.  But  ho  persevered,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  and  succeeded  in  transferring 
several  hundreds  of  labourers,  many  of 
them  with  their  families,  from  misery  and 
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squalor  in  the  West  of  England,  to  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  t!ie  Nortlieni  counties. 
Very  inucb  of  the  esccptionul  misery  and 
wretcliejnosa  of  the  peasantry  of  the  West- 
ern counties  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  ntimbers  were,  at  the  time  when 
Canon  Girdlestonc  began  hia  work  of  migra- 
tion, in  excess  of  tlic  requirements  of  the 
agricultural  labour  market.  But  none  of 
the  working  classes  manifested  so  little  dis- 
position to  adapt  themsolves  to  circumstan- 
ces, as  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  were  so  lit- 
tle able  to  move  into  disfricta  where  they 
could  improve  tlieir  condiliou  of  life.  The 
reason  for  tliis  is  to  be  found  in  the  igno- 
rance and  the  apathy  of  agricultural  labour- 
era, — a  state  of  thiogs  engendered  by  tho 
grinding  poverty  which  had  weighed  upon 
them  so  long. 

Tiiinly  scattered  as  they  were  over  the 
country,  and  in  most  instances  completely 
under  the  infiuencc  of  landowners  and  farm- 
ers, what  tlicy  especially  required  for  the 
general  improvement  of  their  condition  was 
first  combination,  and  then  organization, 
They  could  do  nothing  without  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  of  course  necessary  that 
that  they  should  tirst  combine  in  order  that 
they  might  organize  plans  for  their  relief 
and  assistance.  The  work  carried  on  by 
Canon  Girdlestone  in  the  cause  of  the  pea> 
sautry  was  an  indication  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  even  by  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  an  individual.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  individual  efl'orts  could  not  ac- 
complish all  that  was  necessary.  IleQCe  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union  was  tho  necessary  sequel 
to  the  labours  of  Canon  Girdlestone.  Vv  hat 
hcliad  done  in  one  district,  the  Union,  as  a 
central  organization,  would  need  to  do  in 
every  district  where  the  existence  of  surplus 
labour  kept  wages  low,  and  prevented  the 
healthy  Operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  agricultural  labourers'  orga- 
nization cannot  be  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light  as  an  ordinary  trades'  union.  Some 
persons  have  pointed  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  farm  work  lu  order  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  subject  the  fanner  to 
the  rigid  rules  of  a  labourers'  union ;  and 
these  persons  ui^e  that  although  union 
might  be  necessary  in  other  employments,  it 
is  not  suited  to  the  ease  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  We  argue,  however,  that  combi- 
nation is  more  necessary  for  our  agricultursl 
labourers  than  for  any.  of  the  industrial 
classes.  The  helplessness,  the  ignorance, 
the  want  of  iudependence  of  the  peasantry 
rendered  it  especially  imperative  that  they 
should  acquire  the  strength  which  union 
^ves.     But  we  consider  that  the  chief  use- 
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fulness  of  the  agricultural  labourers'  union 
will  be  found  in  its  adaptability  ns  a  focus 
of  organization.  It  might,  in  fact,  become 
not  only  a  great  agency  for  the  collocljon 
and  dbtribution  of  information  in  reference 
to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  employment,  to 
the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  labour 
market,  and  to  aU  matters  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  agricultural  labourers,  but  it 
might  at  the  same  time  become  a  great  na- 
tional benefit  society  and  sick  club  for  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  chief  object  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  as 
set  forth  in  its  printed  rules,  is '  to  improve 
the  general  condition  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers in  the  United  Kingdom,'  and  we  are 
convinced  that  this  excellent  object  could  in 
no  way  be  accomplished  better  than  in  the 
adoption  <A  the  su^estions  which  we  have 
offered. 

The  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  has, 
in  fact,  ^ready  given  proof  that  it  pre- 
fers the  adoption  of  wise  preventive  mea- 
sures to  coercive  action.  It  has  never,  since 
its  formation,  recommended  a  general 
strike,  but  it  has  earnestly  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  general  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  by  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful espedients,  namely,  emigration.  Find- 
ing that  the  system  of  migration  which,  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  Canon  Girdle- 
stone,  it  first  adopted,  would  only  prove  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflicted 
the  labourers,  so  long  as  there  remiuned  in 
this  country  any  surplus  agricultural  la- 
bour, the  leaders  of  the  National  Union 
finally  resolved  to  resort  to  emigration  on  a 
large  scale.  Accordingly,  on  tlie  28tli  of 
last  August,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Clayden  left  this  country  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
mg  a  tour  of  inspection  through  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  special  arrangements  might  be  made 
by  the  Colonial  and  the  United  States  Go- 
vernments for  promoting  a  great  scheme  of 
emigration  from  our  shores  to  those  respec- 
tive countries.  After  a  three  months'  tour 
through  Canada  (the  delegates  visited  New 
York,  hot  made  no  euquiries  through  the 
States)  Messrs.  Arch  and  Clayden  returned 
to  England,  having  ascertained  the  beat 
fields  of  emigration  for  the  English  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  having  secured  abun- 
dant promises  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  would  heartily  co- 
operate in  the  proposed  great  scheme  of 
emigratiou.  The  special  ^vantages  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  intending  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land are  certain,  unless  rendered  abortive 
by  timely  concessions  on  tho  part  of  agricul- 
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luriBts  ID  this  country,  to  csuse  a  Bcriona 
and  alarming  drain  of  agricultural  labour- 
In  May  Mr.  Arch  iotends  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States  with  the  obiect  of  making 
similar  arrangemenU  to  those  which  he  has 
already  made  with  the  Canadians;  and  as 
^ricultural  labour  is  what  the  Americans 
need  as  much  as  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Arch's 
mission  to  the  United  States  will  be  nn- 
questionably  a  certain  success,  in  so  far  a&  the 
object  which  he  has  in  view  is  concerned. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  continued  ab- 
sorption of  oar  agricultural  labo.urera  into 
the  mining  and  mannfactaring  industries  of 
the   country,   together   with    the    vigorous 

trosecntion  by  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Fnion  of  schemes  of  emigration  to  our  co- 
lonies, have  already  produced  throughout 
England  a  marked  effect  Agricultural  la- 
bour is  every  day  becoming  more  scarce. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  wages 
have  been  generally  increased,  although  not 
to  the  extent  which  might  be  supposed; 
and  so  long  as  our  peasants  continue  to  go 
from  us  at  the  present  rate,  wages  mnst 
necessarily  continue  to  rise.  Nevertheless, 
in  many  important  agricultural  districts, 
wages  have  not  been  materially  increased 
during  the  last  two  years,  because  to  a  very 
great  extent  farmers  have  manned  to  dis- 
pense with  much  of  the  labour  which  they 
formerly  employed,  and  because  also  far- 
mers and  landowners  have  unfortunately 
maintained  towards  their  men  an  attitude  of 
uncompromising  obstinacy.  But  this  ob- 
stinacy will  have  to  yield,  should  a  great 
exodus  of  farm  labourers  from  this  country 
actually  take  'place.  Before  this  serious 
crisis  nas  arrived,  however,  we  trust  that 
employers  of  agricultural  labour  will,  by 
timely  concesMon  to  their  men,  avert  what 
will  otherwise  prove  calamitous  to  them  and 
to  the  whole  nation. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Farmers' 
Club,  in  December  last,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.V.,  the  farmers'  representative  in  ihe 
House  of  Commons,  in  referring  to  th<i  hos- 
tility which  many  farmers  have  matjifested 
towards  the  Labourers'  Union,  very  sensibly 
recommended  hia  hearers  in  all  matters  of 
work  and  wages  to  make  no  difference  at  all 
between  union  and  non-union  men.  He 
added,  however: — 

'  There  must  be  a  more  general  and  rigid  pay- 
ment for  overtime ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
do  not  think  the  labourer  can  then  call  on  the 
farmer,  as  he  has  done,  to  employ  him  through 
the  whole  of  the  dreary  months  of  the  year 
when  he  does  not  want  him — that  is  to  say,  the 
spare  hands.  Nor  is  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as 
it  has  been  hitherto,  to  find  work  under  cover 
for  wet  and  wintry  days.' 
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This  is  dangerous  advice ;  for  unless  Mr. 
Read  meant,  what  he  evidently  did  not, 
namely,  that  the  farmer  should  pay  the  la- 
bourer, when  he  most  needed'hia  assistance, 
wages  which  would  enable  him  to  support 
himself  during  '  the  dreary  months  of  the 
year,'  the  labourer  would  leave  him  at  that 
dreary  season,  and  either  emigrate  or  seek 
more  constant  employment  in  other  placesat 
home;  and  would  thus, in  all  probability, be 
lost  to  the  farmer  altt^etber. 

We  have  not  space  on  the  present  occa- 
won  to  discuss  the  many  important  questions 
that  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  the 
question  of  agricultural  labour.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  tenant 
right.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  absence 
of  any  legal  security  for  capital,  when  in- 
vested in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  very  infe- 
rior state  of  our  agriculture.  Under  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture,  it  is  certain 
that  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
would  be  immensely  improved.  Our  land  is 
rich  enough  to  support  our  peasantry  in  de- 
cency and  comfort,  and  it  will  be  a  national 
disgrace,  as  well  as  a  national  misfortune,  if 
allow  the  best  and  strongest  of  them  to 

There  are  three  things  which  most  of  our 
landowners  and  farmers  have  yet  to  learn. 
They  must  learn  to  recognise  the  right  of  the 
agriculturallabourer  to  assert  his  manhood, 
and  to  raise  himself  from  tbomiserahle  state 
of  ignorance  and  poverty,  of  moral,  intellec 
tual,  social,  and  physical  d^adatiou  in 
which  he  is  still  pntik,  to  a  position  of  com- 
fort and  mdependence.  They  must  learn  to 
recognise  tie  fact  that  the  healthy  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  age  wilt  henceforth  r^ulate 
the  rtlationa  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  districts  as  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  bonds  of  feudalism  are  finally 
being  broken.  They  must  also  learn  that 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer  are 
in  reality  identical  with  their  own. 

The  Government  and  the  Le^slature  have, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  great  responsibili- 
ties in  reference  to  this  moat  important  mat- 
ter. The  condition  of  our  agricnitnral  la- 
bourers and  the  condition  of  our  agriculture 
are  questions  that  demand  the  prompt  and 
earnest  consideration  of  both  Parliament 
and  the  ministry,  for  they  are  questions 
which  vitally  concern  the  nation.;  and  if  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
— ^landowners,  farmers,^  and  labourers — have 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  respect  toeach 
other,  they  have  yet  greater  responsibilitiaa 
in  respect  to  the  State. 
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Abt.  VI.— TAe  EleelTk  Telegraph. 

Whem  we  survey  on  a  map  of  the  Postal 
telegraph  apUm  the  ^ast  network  of  com- 
munication which  encircles  these  islands,  we 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  considerably  less 
than  half  a  centuiyagolheart  of  telegraphy 
was  practically  unknown.  It  is  all  the  harder 
when  we  read  that  nearly  two  thonsand  five 
hundred  years  ago  the  keen-sighted,  inquisi- 
tive Greeks  had  evoked  that  subtle  power  by 
means  of  which  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
since  been  compassed  and  brought  together. 
From  these  ancient  Greeks  we  have  inherited 
a  veritable  Aladdin's  lamp,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  summon  to  our  aid  at  any  mo- 
ment an  invisible  force  far  more  powerful 
than  the  Genie  of  the  charming  Oriental  ro- 
mance. True,  we  no  longer  resort  to  the 
primitive  method  of  rubbing  amber  to  pro- 
duce this  force ;  but  when  we  speak  of  elec- 
tricity, as  we  constantly  do,  we  but  nse  a 
shorter  form  of  speaking  of  the  Genie  of  ihe 
amber,  which  the  Orientals  would  have 
named  the  invisible,  but  as  they  believed, 
living  agent  evoked  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
To  trace,  and  properly  develop  the  histoij 
of  electrical  science,  would  lead  ns  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  short  paperlikethts.  Besides, 
our  object  is  to  speak  rather  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  purposes  of  practi- 
cal telegraphy,  tliaD  of  the  subtle  power  it- 
self. 

No  doubt  tho  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  discovery  of  the  active 
principles  of  electricity,  are  veir  closely  as- 
sociated in  the  public  nAnd.  But  we  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  they- are  totally  dis- 
tinct things :  and  that  just  as  steam  existed 
long  before  the  invention  of  the  uteam  en- 
gine, so  electricity  bad  an  existenee,  or, 
rather,  its  existence  was  discovered  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
We  are  reminded,  indeed,  that  electricity 
most  have  been  from  the  very  beginni^ ; 
for,  as  has  been  well  put  hy  tho  late  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  very  able  pa- 

Eere  on  this  subject,  if  we  are  to  conudcr 
im  the  founder  of  electrical  science  who 
first  observed  an  electrical  phenomenon,  the 
honour  must  he  assigned  to  Adam,  who 
earliest  of  men,  doubtless  witnessed  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  might  have  named  the 
agency  which  produced  it  tho  Ijghtning 
force. 

In  considering  the  foundation  of  electri- 
cal science,  we  are  brought  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recentperiod,  so  recent,  indeed, 
that  the  '  Latin  Ireatise  on  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'  published  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Colchester,  in  the  year  1600,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  practical  work  on  the 


subject.  Even  this  admirable  work  prored 
to  be  far  in  advance  of  its  age  ;  and  its  dis- 
paragement, even  by  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found thinkers  of  the  ago,  led  to  an  actual 
retrogression  in  electric^  science.  Another 
Englishman,  Stophen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of 
the  Charterhouse,  rendered  very  valuable 
service  in  the  field  of  electrical  discovery  ; 
and  his  efibrts,  supplemented  by  those  of  Du 
Faye,  a  Frenchman,  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  classification  of  electrics,  Thb 
brings  us  dovm  to  the  year  1730,  i.e.,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Gilbert's  treatise.  Progress  now 
became  much  more  rapid,  and  within  the 
next  hundred  years  we  must  include  the  im- 
portant discoveries  of  Franklin,  Galvont, 
Volta,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bitter  of  Munich, 
(Ersted  of  Copenhagen,  the  celebrated  Da- 
nish philosopher,  Arago,  Sturgeon,  and  Fan- 
day.  From  1830  onwards,  Faraday  proceed- 
ed in  his  career  of  discovery ;  and  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  single  observer,  we 
owe  the  demonstration  of  the  essential  iden- 
tity in  nature  and  power  of  all  the  so-called 
difierent  kinds  of  electricity.  He  furnished 
the   true   explanation    of    its  decomposing 

Siwer  over  chemical  compounds,  which  Sir 
umphry  Davy,  with  all  nis  genius,  had  in 
several  respects  misinterpreted  ;  and,  besides 
much  else,  he  discovered  that,  as  a  loadstone 
renders  magnetic  all  the  iron  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, so  a  current  of  electricity;  pro- 
ceeding from  a  battery  along  one  wire,  de- 
vclopes  a  momentary  current  along  another 
and  passive  wire  stretched  near  it 

Speaking  of  wires  brings  us  into  close 
conUct  with  the  subject  more  immediately 
in  hand.  We  have  glanced  at  the  history  of 
electrical  science  down  to  the  year  1830;  but 
in  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  we 
must  go  back  for  a  momentto  the  year  1753, 
when  wc  find  the  first  mention  of  a  system 
of  practical  telegraphy.  In  that  year '  C-  M,' 
Aascribed  in  the  ScoW  Magazine  his  so- 
calltd  'Expeditious  Method  of  Conveying 
Intelligence.'  Curiously  enough,  the  writer 
had  in  bi&  mind  the  leading  ideas  which 
have  been  developed  in  all  modem  telegra- 
phy, viz.,  the  complete  insulation  of  tho 
conducting  wire,  and  the*  production  at  the 
distant  end  of  a  ugnal  which  ahould  either 
be  visible  to  the  eye  or  audible  to  the  ear. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  failed  only  in  a 
matter  of  detail,  inasmuch  as  his  system  in- 
volved a  separato  wire  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  whereas  one  wire  has  now  been 
found  to  suffice.  According  to  Sir  David 
Brewster,  the  author  of  this  remarkable  pa- 
per was  a  Greenock  man  ;  and  Brewster,  after 
eaiefnl  inquiry,  asserts  that  his  name  was 
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Charles  Morrison,  although  it  has  been  fre- 
quently quoted  as  Charles  Marthall.  The 
little  that  is  kaonn  of  him  may  be  given  in 
the  words  of  an  elderly  Scotch  lady  who 
remembored]  a  *  Very  clever  man  of  obscure 
position  who  would  make  lichtnin'  write  an' 
speak,  and  who  could  1icht  a  room  wi'  coal- 
reek  '  (1.0.  coal  smoke).  This  characteristic 
reminiscence  of  the  old  lady  naturally  recalls 
to  our  mind  the  remarkable  words  contained 
in  the  35th  verse  of  the  38th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Job  :  '  Canst  thou  »end  lightnings, 
that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee,  Here 
we  are  !'  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  from 
the  tenor  of  this  question,  that  the  bearers 
of  evil  tidings,  who,  rushing  in  succeesiou 
into  the  preaeuce  of  the  Patriarch,  crushed 
the  old  man  with  instalment  after  instalment 
of  mali))^  fortune,  were  iiot*the  bearers  of 
tel^raphic  messages.  Ill  news  proverbially 
travels  fast,  but  it  never  travelled  in  those 
days  with  speed  so  great  as  the  lightning 
flash,  -whose  subjugation  under  [the  domi- 
nuice  of  man  seemed  to  Job  a  typical  cul- 
mination of  human  imposubility.  The 
Scotch  lady  spoke  of  Charles  Morrison  as  the 
man  '  who  could  make  lichtnin'  write  an' 
speak,'  bat  nnder  his  system  the  tongue  fal- 
tered somewhat,  and  the  pen  was  not  exact- 
ly tliat  of  a  ready  writer.  The  period  be- 
tween 1753  and  1637  is  almost  a  blank  in 
the  history  of  the  electi-ic  t«legrBph.  It  is 
tme  that  m  1774  one  Le  Sage,  a  Frenchman, 
resident  in  Geneva,  Bubmitt«d  a  plan  of 
electric  communication  to  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  en- 
titliug  him  to  the  credit  of  originating  the 
system.  Bnl  the  method  too  closely  resem- 
bled that  of  Charles  Morrison  to  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  as  either  original  or  superior. 
From  1774  to  1837  little  was  done  to  render 
telegraphy  a  practical  science.  The  labours 
of  M.  Lomond  in  1767,  and  of  Mr.  Ronalds, 
of  Hammersmith,  in  1816,  led  to  no  definite 
result;  and  up  to  the  year  1837  the  people 
of  these  islanas  were  without  that  means  of 
communicatJon  which,  if  taken,  not  from  the 
whole  country,  but  from  one  of  its  great 
commercial  centres  only,  for  a  single  day, 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  disastrous 
results. 

To  this  period,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  belongs 
the  date  of  greatest  practical  interest  in  re- 
ference to  the  telegraph.  In  1837  the  inex- 
haustibly ingenious  Wheatstone,  and  Cooke, 
a  man  in  whom  the  practicality  of  the  En- 
glish character  showed  itself  in  its  fullest, 
freest  development,  took  out  their  patent  for 
an  electric  telegraph ;  and  to  them,  as  the 
earliest'  practical  telegraphists,  belongs  the 
honour  which  attaches  to  that  difficult  step 
in  all  enterprises,  U  premier  pa*,  .but  of 
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which,  in  their  case,  it  may  be  emphatically 
added,  qui  co&te.  The  genial  spirit  that  ut- 
tered these  words  has  passed  awny;  but  Sir 
CharieB  Wheatstone  \i  still  amongst  us,  and 
apparently  only  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness. The  system  introduced  in  1637  bv 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  was  what  is 
known  as  the  '  double  needle '  telegraph — 
an  invention  for  which  it  has  been  justly 
claimed  that  it  deserves  to  be  recognised  in 
the  same  light  as  the  first  steam  engine  of 
James  Watt.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  trial  of  the  wonderful  invention  have  an 
almost  historical  importance,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  simple,  yet  impressive  lan- 
gua^  in  which  they  are  detailed,  without 
feeling  somewhat  of  the  sensation  which  is 
described  as  having  come  upon  its  authors 
when  the  greatness  of  their  work  came  to  be 
practically  demonstrated.  We  read  that  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  June,  1637,  the  fa- 
mous invention  was  subjected  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  several  distingnlshed  men,  pro- 
minent amongst  whom  was  the  late  Risbert 
Steplienson.  Wires  stretching  from  Euston- 
s^oare  to  Camden  Town  were  connected 
with  the  instruments.  At  the  one  end  stood 
the  able  and  energetic  Mr.  Cooke ;  at  the 
other,  his  coadjutor.  Professor  Wheatstone. 
The  experiment  was  successful.  '  Never,' 
says  one  of  the  inventors,  '  never  did  I  feel 
sucK  a  tumultuous  sensation  before,  as  when, 
all  alone  in  the  still  room,  I  heard  the  nee- 
dles click ;  and  as  I  spelled  the  words,  I  felt 
all  the  magnitude  of  the  invention,  now 
proved  to  be  practicable  beyond  cavil  or  dis- 
pute.' Great  as  was  the  m^nitude  of  the 
mvention — although  confined  in  its  dbplay  to- 
the  little  line  between  Euston  and  Camdefi 
Town — it  could  not  have  entered  into  the 
minds  of  these  pioneera  how  it  was  destined 
to  be  turned  jto  account  within  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years  that  followed-  its  introduc- 
tion. For  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas 
the  progress  of  telegraphy  between  the  dato 
of  the  humble  invention  of  Charles  Morrison 
and  the  memorable  epoch  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  was  slow,  and  marked  by  nu- 
merous vicissitades,  it  was  comparatively 
rapid  and  successful,  after  the  impetus 
^ven  to  it  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Mlieatstone. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  '  needle  era ' 
of  the  telegraph  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  .ind  was  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  forms  of  inetmments, 
all  more  or  less  deugned  on  the  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  principle.  Some  of  these,  as 
they  may  be  seen  now  in  themuseom  of  the 
Foetal  Telegraphs  Department,  are  curiosi- 
ties which  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  telegra- 
phist who  has  grown  with  the  system  from 
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its  earliest  beginnings  very  mingled  feelings. 
One  we  noticed  had  no  fewer  than  five 
needles,  representing,  of  course,  as  many 
condueting  wires,  not  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  on  the  crude  invention 
of  Charles  MorriGOO.  It  had  earned  a  very 
honourable  retirement,  however,  for  it  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  capture  of 
the  notorious  Tawell,  the  Quaker  murderer. 
But  the  feat  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  difficulty,  for  in  spite  of  its  five 
needles,  the  instrument  conld  not  make  the 
letter  'Q,'  and  but  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
telegraphist,  who  spelt  the  word  '  Quaker,' 
Ewakcr,  the  murderer  would  have  escaped. 
We  are  speaking  now  of  a  time  when  tele- 
graphy had  not  developed  into  a  special 
branch  of  commerce,  but  was  confined  to 
the  then  slender  requirements  of  one  or  two 
railway  companies.  By-and-by  a  basis  was 
made  of  the  railway  system  for  the  erection 
of  telegraphs  throngbout  the  country,  and 
the  incorporation  in  1846  of  the  Electric, 
afterwards  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  system  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Post  Office,  has  grown  to  be  not  only  the 
most  extensive,  but  the  best  organized  in  the 
world.  But  the  oak  has  sprung  from  a  very 
small  acorn  indeed.  Less  than  thirty  years 
^o  the  '  system'  of  the  Electric  Company, 
or,  to  speak  more  forcibly,  the  telegraphic 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consisted  of 
a  line  to  Nine  Elms,  and  a  small  office  at 
334,'  Strand.  The  Electric  Company  pur- 
chased tlio  patents  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and 
Wheatslone,  and  for  several  years  after  the 
date  of  its  incorporaiion  the  only  instrument 
in  use  *aa  the  'double  needle,'  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  This  instrument  con- 
sists simply  of  a  pwr  of  vertical  galvanome- 
ters, with  a  key  or  apparatus  for  placing  a 
battery  in  cirtuit,  and  for  reversing  the  cur- 
rents. The  lower  end  of  the  inside  needle  is 
a  north  pole,  and  the  coils  are  wound,  so 
that  if  the  copper  of  a  battery  be  connected 
to  the  left,  and  the  zinc  to  the  right  hand 
terminal,  the  top  of  the  needle  will  move  to 
the  right,  and  so  on.     Dr.   Wilson,  in  the 

.  article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
written  in  1862,    gives  a  specimen  of  an 

:  alphabet,  in  which  there  were  no  fewer  than 
ninety  separate  signals,  some  of  the  letters 
requiring  as  many  as  five  distinct  beats. 
The  system  would  appear  to  have  been 
that  of  the' single  needle  only,  althougli,  so 
fat  as  we  can  gather,  tfaat  form  of  instrument 

.  had  not  been  introduced  when  the  article 
was  written.  On  the  double  needle  instru- 
ment the  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  ma- 
nipulated in  less  thau  fifty  beats,  and  not 
more  than  three  beats  are  required  for  any 
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single  letter.  Taking  the  left  handle,  two 
beats  to  the  left  indicate  the  letter  'A  ;'  three 
beats  to  the  left  indicate  the  letter  '  B ;'  one 
right  and  left '  C  ;'  one  left  and  right  '  D,' 
and  so  on.  These  combinations  can  be  pro- 
duced with  such  amazing  rapidity  that,  even 
at  the' [present  day,  with  the  vast  strides 
which  liave  been  made  in  improving  the 
methods  of  communication,  the  doable  nee- 
dle instrument  can  be  worked  at  as  great  a 
speed  as  any  Aamf  instrument  at  present  in 
nse.  But  it  has  these  great  disadvantages — 
it  necessitates  the  use  of  tv>o  wires,  and  is 
ill-adapted  for  working  long  distances.  We 
have  good  reason  for  remembering  how,  in 
the  early  days  of  telegraphy,  when  the  sys- 
tem of  insulating  wires  was  only  imperfectly 
understood,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to 
telegraph  a  grtater  distance  than  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  and  messages  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  had  to  be  '  repeated,'  or  re-transmit- 
ted as  many  as  half  a  dozen  times.  So  in- 
sensitive was  this  form  of  instrument,  that  a 
vibration  of  theneedle,  which,  under  favoura- 
ble conditions  of  working,  would  extend  over 
a  range  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  be 
distinctly  visible  at  some  distance,  might  be 
reduced  to  the  faintest  tremble,  and  conld 
only  be  caught  by  peering  into  the  face  of 
the  instmmentwiUiaUthc  anxiety  andintenee 
eagerness  of  a  person  on  shore  looking  out 
for  a  sail  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  tele- 
graphists of  those  days  were  a  band  of  reso- 
lute fellows,  and  were  too  proud,  or  too  de- 
termined, to  give  in  and  say  they  could  not 
read,  when  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of 
making  out  the  wavering  signals.  Clearly, 
however,  a  system  of  this  kind  was  only 
adapted  to  the  experimental  stageof  electric 
telegraphy,  when  people  looked  upon  the 
new  discovery  as  a  kind  of  supernatural 
agency,  only  to  be  employed  on  the  rarest 
and  most  important  occasions.  Messages 
were  written  oot  in  those  days  with  all  the 
care  and  deliberation  which  characterize  the 
gravest  transactions  of  life,  and  they  were 
entrusted  to  the  wires  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  tbey  might  possibly  create  a  degree 
of  mental  prostration  in  their  unfortunate  re- 
ceivers. For  the  most  part  they  related  to 
serious  illnesses  or  deaths,  or  to  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  calling  for  immediate  acrion 
on  the  part  of  some  distant  correspondent, 
orpartncrin  trade.  Itis  small  wonder,  then, 
that  we  read  that  the  telegraph  messenger 
of  that  period  was  scarcely  more  welcome  at 
the  doors  of  most  people  than  the  undertak- 
er or  the  sheriff's  officer,  and  that  messages 
actually  containing  good  news  were  frequent- 
ly refused  from  very  fear  of  their  being  the 
medium  of  evil  tidings.  Naturally  a  system 
which  existed  under  such  conditioua  was 
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both  eipenuve  and  unreliable.  We  remem- 
ber, indeed,  when  the  charge  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  was  Bomething  like  twelve 
and  aijtpence,  and  to  other  places  in  propor- 
tion. It  could  liardly  be  otherwise  under  a 
Bjstein  requiring  two  separate  wires  for  eacli 
instrauieDt,  and  with  linea  so  imperfect)}' 
coDStmcted  that  it  was  frequently  found  ne- 
cessary to  set  np  temporary  offices  at  inter- 
mediate points  in  order  to  enable  the  com- 
munication to  be  maintained  at  all.  The 
double  wire  system  was  slightly  improved 
upon  by  the  introduction  of  the  single  nee- 
dle instrument — a  modificatioti  of  the  origi- 
ns) apparatus  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
stone — but  the  economy  of  wire  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  speed  in 
tranamittiDg  signals,  and  the  question  of  an 
improved  method  of  communication,  especi- 
ally for  long  distances,  still  remained  unsolv- 
ed. The  first  real  improvement  in  this  di- 
rection may  be  said  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  chemical  printing  in- 
strument of  Alexander  Bain — a  clever  Scotch- 
man, resident,  we  believe,  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  electric  clock  described 
by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  article  to  which  wehave 
already  referred.  Chemically  prepared  pa- 
per in  a  longnarrow  strip  was  unwound  from 
a  roller  driven  by  clock-work  and  a  weight 
A  needle  or  pen — generally  a  piece  of  thin 
steel  wire — was  made  to  rest  on  the  paper  in 
a  slanting  direction,  and,  as  currents  of  elec- 
tricity were  sent  from  the  distant  station,  by 
depressing  a  '  key'  or  lever,  in  contact  with 
the  battery,  blue  marks  of  long  or  short  du- 
ration, just  as  the  depressions  were  long 
or  short,  were  produced  on  the  strip  of  pa- 
per. Here,  then,  was  a  telegraph  which  not 
only  worked  with  a  single  wire,  but  which 
could  be  worked  muchgreaterdistauccs  than 
the  needle  instrument,  and  replaced  the  van- 
ishing signals  of  that  instrument  byintelligi- 
blc  marks  or  signs  which,  although  they  fad- 
ed by-and-by,  were  sufficiently  distinct  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  Bain's  system  was  that,  by  increased 
sensitiveness  in  the  receiving  apparatus,  -a 
corresponding  current  of  electricity  to  that 
required  for  the  needle  instrument  could  be 
made  to  produce  a  much  better  result,  in 
proportion  as  the  decomposition  of  the  chem- 
cala  in  the  paper  was  more  easily  accomplish- 
ed, than  the  mechanical  action  represented 
by  the  movement  of  the  needles.  Stated 
briefly,  this  is  the  principle  adopted  in  all 
caeea  where  communication  has  to  bo  carried 
on  through  long  lengths  of  line,  or  at  high 
speed,  on  short  lined.  It  is  applied  in  diffe- 
rent ways,  of  course,  but  the  idea  is  the 
same,  viz.,  that  the  less  you  give  the  current 
of  electricity  to  do  at  the  receiving  end,  es- 
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pecially  as  regards  mechanical  action,  the 
quicker  and  the  better  it  will  accomplish  its 
task.  Tlie  Bain  system,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  passed  altogether  out  of  use  ;  but 
there  are,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  we 
write,  indications-  that  it  may  be  revived 
with  very  startling  results  on  the  future  of 
telegraphy.  We  read,  only  a  week  or  two 
ago,  a  short  account  of  some  marvellous  re- 
sults in  telegraphy  achieved  in  America  by 
means  of  what  was  described  as  the  '  new 
American  system'  of  combining  chemical 
with  mechanical  action.  The  system,  we  be- 
lieve, is  at  this  moment  being  esperira^nted 
with  iu  this  country,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  it  possesses  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  that  invented  by  Alexan 
der  Bain.  It  will  only  be  another  example 
added  to  many  that  history  repeats  itself,  if 
it  should  be  found  that,  like  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Colchester,  with  his  treatise  published  in  tbc 
year  1600,Bain  should  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  age  with  his  chemical  telegraph  invent- 
ed some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Up  to  this  point,  as  our  readers  will  have 
observed,  the  principal  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  electrical  science,  and  all  tlie  practi- 
cal inventions  in  the  telegraphic  field  had 
resulted  from  British  genius  and  British  in- 
dustry. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  system  of  electric  telegraphy  is.  of 
purely  British  origin ;  although  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  several  countries,  and  notably, 
little  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  had,  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  t«legrapbs  by  the 
Post  Office  in  this  country,  far  outstripped 
us  in  the  application  of  the  system  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  But,  if  we  bad  done 
much  to  establish  telegraphy  as  a.  practical 
and  useful  art,  it  remained  to  another  coun- 
try— to  America,  indeed — to  furnish  that 
link  in  the  chain  which  has  rendered  the 
system  not  only  universal,  but  almost  per- 
fect. After  all,  it  was  only  fitting  that  the 
younger  country  should  take  its  share  in  the 
labours  so  assiduously  carried  on  by  the 
parent  land  for  so  many  years.  What  Fara- 
day did  for  electrical  science.  Professor 
Morse  has  done  for  the  electric  telegraph, 
in  giving  to  the  world  that  beautiful  instru- 
ment which  bears  his  name,  and  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Morse  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  author  of  'Morse's  Geography.'  He 
was  horn  in  1'791,  and  died  some  two  or 
three  years  ago.  lie  was  orirrinally  an 
artist,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por- 
trait painting ;  but  he  had  studied  the 
principles  of  electricity  and  electrical  action, 
and,  ua  a  result  of  bis  labours,  he  has  given 
oa  the  '  Morse  printing  instrument.'    The 
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principle  of  this  iDgeDioDS  and  beautiful  io- 
Btrament  is  clectro-magDetic.  What  may  be 
designated  the  '  keeper '  of  the  m^net  is  an 
armature,  or  horizontal  lever  carrying  a  piece 
of  pointed  metal,  or  '  style,'  which  embosses 
a  mark  upon  a  band  of  paper  carried  for- 
ward by  wheel-work.  The  electric  current 
is  Beut  by  means  of  eeparate  apparataa  at  the 
distant  end,  called  the  '  key,*  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  battery.  The  electro- 
magnet attracts  its  armature  so  long  as  a 
current  is  made  to  flow  through  the  wire  with 
which  it  is  wound,  and  ceases  to  attract  it  as 
soon,  as  the  current  is  cut  off  by  releasing 
the  key,  the  armature  being  drawn  back  by 
a  spring.  The  paper  is  carried  forward  by 
two  rollers,  in  the  iippenaost  of  which  there 
is  a  groove  to  receive  the  point  of  the  style. 
Motion  is  supplied  by  means  of  clock-work 
and  a  spring  ;  and  it  is  worth  mention  that  it 
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was  from  a  cheap  wooden  clock,  which  be 
accidentally  picked  up,  that  Professor  Morse 
constracted  the  train  of  wheels  for  bis  ex- 
perimental instrument.  Morse  not  only  in- 
vented the  instiument  which  we  have  thaa 
briefly  described,  but  he  invented  the  code 
of  signals  bestsmted  to  its  use,  and  both  the 
alphabet  and  the  instrument  are  inseparably 
linked  with  his  name.  In  fact,  the  '  Morse 
code '  is  the  telegraphic  langaage  of  the 
world,  and  furoiahes  the  means  of  intercourBe 
between  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West  as 
readily  as  between  T^ondon  and  Liverpool. 
Our  readers  will  remember  what  we  said 
about  the  short  and  long  signals  of  the  Bain 
telegraph,  and  how  they  were  produced  by 
short  and  long  depresMons  of  the  lever,  or 
key,  connected  with  the  battery.  The  Morse 
system  is  somewhat  similar  in  this  respect, 
but  the  signs  are  different,  thus  : — 


The  principle,  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  of 
long  and  short  marks,  or,  as  they  are  telegra- 
phically known,  '  dots'  and  '  dashes  ;'  and 
while  the  arrangement  is  highly  ingenious 
and  very  beautiful,  it  is  also  very  simple,  and 
capable  of  being  tangbt  to  very  young  per- 
sons with  comparative  case.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  anticipate  somewhat  in  order 
to  illustrate  how,  even  in  a  minor  detail  hke 
that  of  teaching  the  telegraphic  alphabet, 
the  master  mind  which  conceived  and  has 
BO  boldly  executed  the  idea  of  postal  tele- 
graphs has  been  at  work.  The  needle  al- 
phabet was  comparatively  easy  of  acquire- 
ment because  one  letter  '  Jed  up'  to  another, 
so  to  speak.  Thus,  while  two  beats  of  the 
needle  signified '  A,'  three  beats  stood  for  'B,' 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  such  suggestive ness 
about  the  Morse  alphabet,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing arrangement,  which  bias  been  very  aptly 
designated  tho  *  Scudamore  method,'  an  aid 
to  memory  has  been  furnished,  which  has 
reduced  the  teaching  of  the  svatem  to  the 
very  verge  of  simplicity.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  divided  into  sir  groups,  witK  a 
catchword  for  each  letter,  and  a  characteris- 
tic saying  for  each  group,  thus : 


X  — - 

Q  — 


Turnips 
Make 
Oxen 
Cheerful 


Wet 
Uiicomrortable 


Difficulty 
Baffles 
Great 
Zeal 


Remember ! 

Preserves 

Freedom 


Kindness 
Conciliates 
Youth 
Xtremely 

Quickly 


This  tabular  arrangement  of  the  alphabet 
was  supplemented  by  a  few  simple  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  pupil,  as  for  instance  that 
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all  the  signals  in  the  first  group  are  left 
strokes,  or  dots,  and  all  those  in  the  second 
group  right  strokes,  or  dashes  ;  and  it  only 
remained  to  fix  these  'rules  in  the  mind  in 
order  to  gain  a  mastery  of  the  alphabet  in  a 
very  short  space  of  tjme. 

"  r  narrative,  we  find  that 
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the  finit  practical  experiment  with  Morse' 
system  -took  place  in  1844  'between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  fuid  speaking  at  what 
has  followed  since  then,  an  enthusiastic 
American  writer  aays; — 

'  The  Eubseqent  history  of  the  telegraph  is 
but  the  history  of  the  career  of  Piofessor. 
Morse,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be 
detailed  licre  at  length.  He  abandoned  his  art, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
tel^raph.  We  need  not  give  the  history  of  its 
steady  advance  across  continents,  and  beneath 
ocrans,  till  now  but  one  link  remains  to  com- 

Slete  the  world's  electric  girdle.  The  Morse 
as  become  almost  the  universal  telegraph  of 
the  world,  and  nations  have  overcome  their 
prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own  productions, 
and  adopted  the  "  Morse  "  as  the  most  simple, 
practical,  and  useful  ofall  telegraphs.' 

Following  the  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try of  the  Morse  instrument  telegraphy 
made  rapid  strides,  and  while  the  system 
was  extended  and  improved  in  many  direc- 
tions, it  was  also  cheapened  to  some  slight 
extent,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  became 
more  popular.  But  the  '  Morse  '  instrument, 
proper,  may  be  said  only  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  further  improvements  in  the 
means  of  cominunication,  although  it  is  im- 

Krtant  to  note  that  subsoquent  inventors 
ve  retained  to  a  large  extent  the  leading 
principles  of  Professor  Morse  in  their  ioveu- 
tions.  The  great  defect  in  the  original 
'  Morse '  instrument,  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  'embosser,'  is  the  difficulty  of 
reading,  unless  under  certain  conditions  of 
light  and  shade,  the  embossed  marks  on  the 
strip  of  paper,  and  the  non-permanency  of 
the  record.  This  may,  however,  be  said  to 
have  been  a  mere  ditHculty  of  detail,  and  it 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ink-writer,  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Messrs. 
Siemens,  of  London  and  Berlin.  The  mani- 
pulation and  electrical  action  of  this  instru- 
ment are  in  all  respects  the  same  aa  those  of 
the  '  Morse,'  in  fact,  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  '  Morse,'  with  the  important  ad- 
dition of  the  ink-writing  principle.  The  lever 
attached  to  the  armature,  which,  In  the 
'  embosser,'  holds  a  style  for  the  indentation 
of  the  strip  of  paper,  has,  in  the  case  of  the 
ink-writer,  a  small  disc  attached  to  it  This 
disc  rests  in  a  well  or  trough  filled  with 
specially  prepared  telegraphic  ink,  and  eftcb 
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rime  the  armature  is  drawn  down  towards 

the  electro-magnet,  the  disc  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  lever  arrangement,  and  being 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper 


id  from  the  instru- 


vhich  is  being 

ment,  just  as  the  paper  is  unwound  i 
new  '  Waller '  printing  machine,  beautifully 
distinct  marks  or  signs  are  made  in  place  of 
the  somewhat  faint  indentations  produced 
by  the  original  instrument.  These  ink-writ- 
ing instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  telegra- 
phically described  as  double  and  single  cur- 
rent ink-writers,  the  former  being  used  for 
long  distances,  where  the  signalling  is  more 
laboured  and  difficult,  and  the  latter  being 
used  for  short  distances,  and  generally 
throughout  the  Metropolis. 

The  instruments  to  which,  up  to  this 
point,  our  observations  have  been  confined 
are  those  which  were  in  use,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphic  system  to 
the  Post  Office,  by  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national, and  United  Kingdom  Telegraph 
Companies.  The  latter  company  is  deserv- 
ing of  special  mention  as  having  been  the 
first  to  break  down  the  practical  monopoly 
in  telegraphy  which  existed  prior  to  its  for- 
mation, and  for  having  mode  a  very  credita- 
ble attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  shilling 
rate  for  telegrams  of  twenty  words  within 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  succeeded  tolera- 
bly well  for  a  time,  but  its  resources  were 
limited,  and  by-and-by  it  was  compelled  to 
^ve  up  the  attempt,  and  from  being  an  op- 
ponent, to  ^become  a  confederate  of  the  two 
other  companies.  In  this  way,  so  recently 
as  1866,  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  telegraphy  were  utterly  baffled, 
and  matters  threatened  to  settle  down  into  a 
worse  condition  as  regards  cheap  and  popu- 
lar telegraphy,  than  before.  The  United 
Kingdom  Company,  however,  achieved  one 
considerable  object  during  the  brief  period 
of  its  existence,  in  its  acquisition  of  the 
Hughes  type-printing  instrument — one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  inventions 
in  modem  telegraphy.  The  Ilughes  instni- 
ment  differs  from  all  others,  m  that  it  is 
mainly  mechanical,  the  electrical  action 
being  confined  to  the  sending  a  single  short 
current  at  the  instant  the  type-wheel  is  in 
the  proper  position,  and  only  a  single  wave 
is  needed  to  produce  a  letter.  The  sending 
and  receiving  instruments  are  precisely 
alike,  and  are  manipulated  by  a  key-board, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  pianoforte, 
of  as  many  keys  as  there  are  letters,  figures, 
and  signs  to  be  printed.  The  messages,  in- 
stead of  being  printed  in  signs,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  arc  printed  in 
Roman  characters;  and  there  is  this  advan- 
tage in  the  Hughes  instrument  over    all 
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other  instruments  whatever,  that  the  opera- 
tor at  .the  sending  station  reproduces  his  own 
message  hy  the  same  process  which  produces 
it  at  the  distant  station.  Some  of  our 
readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the 
telegrams  produced  by  the  Hughes  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  actual  words  printed  in 
Roman  characters  hy  the  instrument  it- 
self, are  delivered  to  the  addressee  of  the 
message,  instead  of  the  transcription  which 
requires  to  he  made  by  the  telegraph  clerk 
in  the  case  of  messages  transmitted  by  the 
Jlorse  instrument.  For  every  depression  of 
the  piano-like  key  of  the  Uughea  instrument, 
a  letter  cornea  tumbling  out  at  the  distant 
end,  while  under  certain  conditions  com- 
binations of  as  many  as  five  letters  can  be 
produced  during  a  single  revolution  of  the 
type-wheel  Here,  surely,  b  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  doable  needle  instrument  of  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  which  required 
numerous  combinations  for  almost  every  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  and  which,  when  work- 
ed at  its  highest  speed,  necessitated  the  as- 
sistance of  a  second  operator  to  write  the 
messages  down  as  they  were  read  off  by  the 
operator  in  charge  of  the  circuit  The  dif- 
ference between  the  duties  of  a  telegraphist 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a  Hughes  circuit  and 
one  in  charge  of  a  Morse  circuit,  is  about  as 
great  as  that  between  making  np  an  article 
after  the  somewhat  unorthodox  fashion  of 
'  scissors  and  paste,'  and  writing 'an  original 
one.  In  fact,  scissors  and  paste  are  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  type -printing 
instrument. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  work- 
ed a  variety  of  instnimonts  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
system  to  the  Post  Office.  But  the  instru- 
ment with  which  its  operations  were  most 
closely  identified  was  the  bell  telegraph  of 
Sir  Charles  Bright,  in  which  two  distinct 
sounds  may  be  said  to  represent  the  dot  and 
the  dash  of  the  Morse'alphabet,  or  the  left 
and  the  right  beats  of  the  single  needle 
instrumenL  The  bell  instrument  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  Postal  system,  but 
the  question  of  acoustics  in  telegraphy  is 
one  which  must  ere  long  become  prominent. 
The  system  of  reading  by  sound  is  almost 
universal  in  America,  and  we  understand 
that  at  the  present  moment  it  Is  occupying 
the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Postal  Teli^rapha  Department.  Hitherto 
the  Post  Office  has  erred  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion in  reference  to  the  matter,  adopting  the 
view  BO  strongly  held  by  the  leading  tele- 
graph companies  that  some  kind  of  record 
or  other  was  necessary  to  the  accurate  trans- 
mission and  decipherment  of  the  messages. 
Bat  later  experience  has  begun  to  tell  in 
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favour  of  sound  reading,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  before  very  long  what  is  known 
as  the  'Morse  sounder'  will  be  in  pretty 
general  use  throughout  oar  tel^raphic  sys- 
tem. The  bell  instrument  possessed  great 
speed,  and  was  peculiarly  adapted,  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  operator,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  news  for  the  press.  But  it  was 
difficult  of  adjustment,  and  seldom  worked 
well  except  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions of  wire  and  weather.  Besides,  it 
was  an  exceptional  system,  understood  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  telegra- 
phists transferred  to  the  Government  scr- 
.  vice,  and  therefore  not  calculated  to  conduce 
to  that  uniformity  and  simplicity  which  Mr. 
Scudamore  has  endeavonred  from  the  first 
to  establish  within  his  department.  The 
Morse  sounder  is  practically  the  Morse  instru- 
ment of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length.  But  inasmuch  as  the  princi- 
pal part  of  a  recording  instrument  is  that 
connectfld  with  the  unwinding  and  marking 
the  paper,  the  sounder  may  be  said  to  be  the 
mere  skeleton  of  the  printer.  The  clock- 
work is  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the 
apparatus  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  pair  of  coils,  and  an  armature,  the  stroke 
of  which,  as  it  is  attracted  by  the  electric 
current,  creates  the  sound  from  which  the 
signala  are  interpreted.  In  fact,  it  is  little 
more  than  an  electro-magnet,  which  may 
almost  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
'while  the  Morse  recorder,  or  printer,  can 
hardly  be  accommodated  in  a  smaller  space 
than  eighteen  inches  square.  Difference  of 
sound  in  the  bell  instrument  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  duration  of  sound  in  the  Morse 
sounder;  and  just  as  a  stroke  on  the  left- 
hand  bell  indicated  the  'dot'  of  the  Morse 
alphabet,  or  the  letter  'E,'  so  a  momentary 
click  of  tbe  armature  is  simibiriy  interpreted 
on  the  sounder,  while  a  more  decided  click 
would  represent  the  '  dash  '  of  the  Morse 
alphabet,  or  the  letter  'T.'  The  system,  so 
far  as  the  Post  ^Office  is  concerned,  is  only 
beginning  to  lisp  as  yet,  but  by-and-by  there 
will  probably  be  some  hundreds  of  these  tiny 
metal  tongues  'clattering  away  at  the  same 
time  in  the  great  central  telegraph  station 
of  tbe  metropolis.  ITierc  will  be  no  Babel- 
like confusion  amongst  them,  however,  for 
they  will  all  speak  the  same  langiu^e,  and 
will  all  be  ''equally  easy  of  interpretation. 
Sound  telegraphy  has  these  important  ad- 
vantages :  it  disciplines  the  operator  by 
making  him  self-reliant,  and  keeping  him 
np  to  his  work,  while  it  limits  the  clerical 
requirements  of  any  given  wire  or  circuit  to 
a  single  operator,  and  thereby  does  away 
with  the  extravagant,  and,  in  many  cases, 
unsafe  system  of  '  writers.'     Combining,  as 
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it  therefore  does,  Bimplicity  and  efficiency  ' 
with  the  greatest  economy,  we  ehall  be  sur- 
prised if  before  long  it  does  not  become  the 
universal  system  of  the  Post  Office,  as  it  has 
become  the  universal  system  In  America. 

Obviously,  the  speed  of  any  system  of  sound 
telegraphy  ie  limited  to  that  at  which  the 
operator  can  write.  But  there  are  a  variety 
of  circumstances  which  render  it  imperative 
that  certMn  wires  or  circuits  should  be  work- 
ed at  a  much  greater  speed  than  this ;  and 
the  consideration  of  this  necessity  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant telegraphic  improvements  of  the  age. 
The  very  rapid  progress  of  telegraphy  may 
be  best  judged  of  by  cousidenng  that  the 
first  practical  telccrraph,  invented  less  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  we  latest  improvement 
in  practical  telegraphy,  for  inland  lines,  bear 
the  same  name.  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone 
has  lived  to  witness  not  only  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  virtual  extinction  of  the  needle 
system  of  telegraphy  ;  but  in  the  automatic 
system  which  bears  hia  name,  he  has  given 
us  a  means  of  rapid  communication  for  long 
distances  which  will  probably  outlive  the 
present  generation  of  telegraphists.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  double  needle  tele- 
graph could  be  worked  as  rapidly  as  any 
system  of  hand  telegraphy  at  present  in  nse. 
The  limit  of  such  working  is  forty  words,  or 
two  hundred  letters  per  minute ;  but  if  we 
take  the  result  per  wire  on  the  double  needle 
instrument,  we  are  reduced  to  twenty 
words,  or  one  hundred  letters  per  minute. 
The  Wheatstone  automatic  system  is  capable 
of  producing  and  recording  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  words,  or  six  hun- 
dred letters  per  minute ;  so  that  in  the  brief 
space  of  tivo-and-thfrty  years  the  canjing 
power  of  the  telegraph  may  be  said  to  have 
been  increased  more  than  siic-fold  !  Popularly 
described,  the  Wheatstone  automatic  instru- 
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mcnt  may  be  add  to  be  a  fast^peed  applica- 
tion of  the  Morse  system  ;  although  it  possess- 
es several  characteristics  which  entitle  it  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essentially  distinct  system. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  highest 
speed  attainable  under  the  ordinary  Mor^e 
system  is  just  the  speed  at  which  tbe  opera- 
tor can  manipulate  his  key,  or  lever,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  certain  rules  of  '  spacing,' 
or  measunng  the  signals,  which  are  essential 
to  decipherment  at  the  distant  end,  with 
facility  and  correctness.  Now,  the  automa- 
tic arrangement  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone 
has  revolutionized  the  'keying'  or  sending 
process  altogether,  and  has  transferred  the 
manual  portion  of  it  to  a  totally  different 
operation.  A  machine  called  the  '  perfora- 
tor' punches  holes  in  a  strip  of  specially 
prepared  paper  which  resemble  the  '  dot,' 
the  '  dash,'  and  the  '  space  '  of  the  ordinary 
Morse  instrument.  Three  small  discs  are 
depressed  by  smart  blows  delivered'  from 
a  pair  of  wooden  or  iron  '  sticks,'  about 
three  inches  long,  held  in  the  bands  of  a 
smart  boy,  called  the  '  puncher.'  If  the  left- 
hand  disc  be  struck,  it  will  make  two  per- 
forations, thus,  o  ;  and  if  the  Hght^band 
disc  be  depressed,  it  will  make  two  perfora- 
tions, thus,  o  .  Tiio  firat-d escribed  perfo- 
ration represents  the  '  dot,'  and  tbe  last-de- 
scribed the 'dash,' of  the  Morse  alphabet; 
and  the  two  taken  together  make  the  letter 
'A.'  The  depression  of  the  centre  disc 
makes  a  series  of  small  holes  between  tbe 
larger  ones,  which  serve  at  once  to  carry 
the  paper  forward,  and  to  fonn  the  necessary 
spaces  between  letters  and  words.  Tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  punched  tape,  as  itis  jerked 
from  the  perforator,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  diagram  : — 


00  O     OOOO  O  OO    O   OOO    O     O  O  O     GOG 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
OOO  OOOO  OOOO  OOO    OOOO        OO     o 

These  perforations  represent  the  letters  of  I  they   simply    resolve    themseli'es    into    tli^ 
the    word  '  Wheatstone ; '     and   when   they    printed  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alpha- 
have  been  passed  through  the  'transmitter,'    bet,  thus: — 
by  a  process  which  we  shall  shortly  describe,  1 


The  main  portion  of  the  'transmitter'  is  a 
clock-work  arrangement,  driven  by  a  heavy 
weight  A  very  delicately  fine  mechanical 
arrangement,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  here,  is  set  in  motion  by  the 


clock-work ;  and  as  the  perforated  paper  itf 
drawn  through  the  machine  by  a  Kind  of 
cogged  wheel,  small  pistons  are  forced 
though  the  perforations,  and  thus  the  car- 
rents  are  sent.    Two  holes  immediately  op- 
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pasite  each  other  only  admit  of  a  momentary 
current  being  transmitted,  hence  the  *  dot ' 
of  the  Morse  olpliabet.  Two  others  in  a 
slanting  position,  and  consequently  a  greater 
d  tBtance  apart,  admit  of  a  longer  current  be- 
ing sent,  and  hence  the  '  dash,'  The  speed 
of  the  transmitter  may  be  regalated  at  will 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
words  a  minute ;  and  as  the  automatic  ar- 
rangement secures  absolute  mechanical  pre- 
cision in  dots,  dashes,  and  spaces,  the  signaU 
or  marks  are  as  easily  decipherable  at  the 
faster,  aa  at  the  slower  speed. 

As  the  Wheafatone  ayatem  of  telegraphy 
was  only  in  its  infancy,  bo  to  speal^  when 
the  Post  Office  assumed  the  coutroi  of  the 
telegraphs  throughout  the  country,  we  select 
this  point  aa  tho  fittest  at  which  to  diverge 
from  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  telegraphy,  in  order  to  inquire  very  brief- 
ly into  its  present  condition.  Before  quit- 
ting the  suDJect  of  instminents,  however,  U 
may  bo  useful  to  remark  that  the  Post  Office 
has  not  added  in  any  appreciable  degree  to 
the  apparatus  in  use  by  the  companies  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  its  object  being,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Scudamore  himself,  '  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  less  perfect,  and  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  more  perfect  forms ' 
of  apparatus  in  use  by  the  companies.  We 
cannot  find  that  any  useful  or  practical  in- 
vention has  been  rejected  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Post  Office  smce  it  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  the  telegraphs.  A  great  many  dis- 
carded inv^tious  have  been  re-invented,  and 
a  good  many  inventors  have  usurped 
the  telegraphic  field  who  would  have  been 
much  better  employed  in  studybg  the  past 
history  of  the  electric  telegraph.  The  Post 
Office  has  not  been  by  any  means  idle  in  the 
matter  of  telegraphic  improvement  It  has 
increased  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone  system 
nearly  a  hundred-fold  ;  and  by  the  valuable 
aid  of  its  practical  officers  it  has  so  far  sim- 
plified many  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  hith- 
erto in  use,  that  not  only  a  great  economy  in 
the  manufacture,  but  considerably  increased 
facility  in  the  use  of  euch  apparatus  has  re- 
sulted from  the  change.  At  the  present 
moment  experiments  are  being  made  with 
the,'  duples,'  or  '  double-worting  '  system  of 
telegraphy,  which  bid  fair  to  establish  as  a 
permanent  system,  what  has  hitherto  beeu  re- 
garded more  in  the  light  of  a  scientific  curi- 
ositjf.  The  attempt  to  send  messages  in  op- 
posite directions,  on  the  same  wire,  at  the 
Bametime,  was  made  soraeyears  ago  byGintI; 
an  Austrian  telegraph  Director.  It  failed, 
not  because  it  waa  impossible,  but  because  it 
was  attempted  under  conditions  altogether 
adverse  to  succeas.  It  was  subsequently  tried 
in  this  country,  under  almost  equally  un- 


favourable conditions;  but  with  a  greatly 
improved  system  of  insulation,  and  with 
greatly  improved  appliances,  It  is  confident- 
ly hoped  that  all  difiiculties  have  been  over- 
come, and  that  a  practical  success  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  for  the  system.  To  the 
scientific  officers  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  De- 
partment will  he  due  the  credit  of  success  in 
eatablishing  tbe  *  duplcic '  system  in  this 
country ;  although  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
their  efforta  were  largely  prompted  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Stearns,  an  American  inventor, 
whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
extension  of  the  syatem  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
and  who  has  materially  facilitated  its  appli- 
cation to  lines  of  more  than  150  miles  in 
length. 

Viewed  commercially  and  socially,  the 
progress  of  telegraphy  in  ■  this  country  has 
been  almost  greater  than  it  has  been  in 
other  respects ;  and  in  treating  tbis  part  of 
our  subject  our  attention  is  naturally  recalled 
to  the  time  when  the  Government  proposi- 
tions for  acquiring  the  telegraphs  were  un- 
der consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country.  It  will  doubtless  be  re- 
membered by  some  of  our  readers  that  tho 
measure  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  then 
eslating  telegraph  companies,  who  asserted 
that  further  extensions  of  the  telegraphic 
system  were  not  wanted,  and  that  if  made 
they  would  certainly  never  pay.  They,  nn- 
consciously,  of  course,  hit  the  blot  of  the 
whole  system,  when  they  declared  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  to  create  opposition  to  the  Tele- 
graphs Bill,  that  their  lines  were  used  main- 
ly by  *  stockbrokers,  mining  agents,  sbip- 
hrokers,  colonial  brokers,  racing  and  betting 
men,  fishmongers,  fruit  merchants,  and  others 
engaged  in  busiuesa  o^  a  speculative  char- 
acter, or  who  deal  in  nrticlea  of  a  perishable 
nature.'  It  waa  their  opinion,  too,  that 
'general  merchanta  used  the  telegraph  com- 
paratively little-  compared  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  more  speculative  branches  of 
commerce.'  Most  undoubtedly  this  waa  the 
fact;  but  how  false  was  the  assumption, 
that  any  ertenaion  or  cheapening  of  tbe  sys- 
tem would  fail  to  lead  to  its  more  general 
use  by  the  public  at  largo,  is  best  proved  by 
the  resnltfl  which  have  so  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  the  Post  Office 
Telegraphs,  Tbe  class  interest  in  telegra- 
phy haa  been  destroyed,  but  tho  classes  them- 
selves have  not  been  injured  by  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  whole  British  public,  in  a 
matter  as  intimately  associated  with  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  people  as  the  penny 
post  itself.  Business  messages  of  all  kinds 
have  increased  largely ;  but  instead  of  crowd- 
ing out  messages  of  friendship,  pleasure, 
congratulation,  or  anxiety,  they  have  only  as- 
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Bisted  ID  crentiog  and  noltjplj'ing  tbem. 
How  this  has  been  done  will  be  beet  explain- 
ed by  considering  briefly  the  programme  pre- 
scribed for  itself  by  tbe  Post  Office  when  it 
undertook  to  assume  the  control  of  the  tele- 
graphs. This  programme  has  been  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  bo  that  it  prescntsj  in  brief,  the 
main  results  achieved  under  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things.  Mr.  Scndamore,  who  has 
been  very  aptly  named  the  '  Rowland  Ilill  of 
telegraphy,'  undertook  to  effect — 

A.  The  reduction  and  simplification  of 
tbe  charges  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams 
throurfiout  the  United  Kingdom. 

B.  The  extension  of  the  wirea~from  rail- 
way stations  lying  outside  of  town  popula- 
tions to  post  offices  in  the  centre  of  such 
popniations ;  tbe  extension  of  the  wires  al- 
ready carried  into  large  cities  towards  the 
suburbs  of  such  cities;  and  the  extension  of 
tbe  wires  from  towns  into  rural  and  other 
districts  unprovided  with  telegraphic  accom- 
modation. From  tbe  combined  effect  of 
those  extensions  it  was  hoped  that  a  saving 
of  time,  and  a  saving  in  cost  of  porterage, 
would  accrue  U>  the  senders  and  receivers  of 
messages. 

G.  Such  a  complete  separation  of  the 
commercial  telegraph  system  from  the  rail- 
way telegraph  system,  as  would  entirely  re- 
lieve the  commercial  wires  of  railway  mes- 
sages, and  throw  on  the  railway  wires  those 
commercial  messages  only  which  arise  out  of 
tbe  circumstances  of  railway  traffic ;  and 

D.  Free  trade  in  the  coUection  of  news 
forthe  press,  of  which  collection  the  telegraph 
companies  had  hitherto  bad  a  monopoly ; 
with  low  rates  for  the  transmission  of  such 
news,  no  matter  by  what  or  by  how  many 
agencies  it  might  be  collected. 

Adverting  to  proposition  A,  it  will  hardly 
be  believed  that  less  than  five  years  w^o  the 
charges  for  telegrams  througbout  the  United 
Kingdom  ranged  from  Is.  to  7b,  8d.  The 
charccs  were  mostly  regulated  by  distance, 
hut  here  and  there  tbe  system  of  chat^ng 
exhibited  the  most  grievous  anomalies,  and 
was  sorely  puzzling  to  most  people  unskilled 
in  tcl^aphic  vagaries.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  when  a  telegram  had  to  be  traus- 
tnitted  over  tbe  lines  of  two  or  more  tele- 
graph companies,  or  bad  t«  be  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  railway  telegraph. 

For  instance,  a  message  would  be  carried 
from  London  to  Edinbui^b,  a  distance  of 
nearly  400  miles,  for  2s. ;  but  oue  to  Granton, 
less  than  four  mites  distant  from  Edinbui^h, 
cost  DO  per  cent  more,  viz.,  Ss.  The  charge 
from  London  to  Bournemouth,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  from  Poole,  was  made  up 
of  la.,  the  chaise  to  Poole,  and  2s.  the  extra 
charge  to  Bournemouth.     Such  cases  might 
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bo  maltipltcd  iudeSnitely,  bnt  these  will  suf- 
fice. A  varying  tariff,  as  Mr.  Scudamore  has 
pointed  out,  framed  primarily  upon  distances, 
and  secondarily  upon  routes,  is  a  tariff  difil- 
cult  to  understand  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prev^ling  uncertainty  as  to 
tbe  charge  prevented  many  persons  from 
sending  messages,  who  would  otherwise  have 
sent  them  freely.  The  uniform  Is.  rate  of 
tbe  Post  Office  means  not  only  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  of  tbe  companies,  but  it  means 
a  timpler  one  as  well ;  a  fact  which  is. really 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Some  of  us  remember,  no  doubt,  the  tre- 
pidation with  which  letters  were  committed 
to  the  post  in  the  old  days,  when  anything 
from  a  shilling  to  balf-a-crown  might  have 
been  exacted  for  postage ;  and  much  tbe 
same  feeling  was  experienced  only  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  senders  of  telegraphic  mes- 
sages under  the  Companies'  system.  Not 
only  as  regards  the  mere  transmission  of 
messages  does  the  shilling  rate  of  tbe  Post 
OIGce  mean  a  vast  saving  to  the  public ;  but 
the  subudiary  charges  for  porterage — a  very 
important  item  in  the  old  days — have  been 
very  much  modified  and  reduced.  The  public 
are  naturally  anxious  for  still  further  reduc- 
tions; and  we  think  tbey  may  safely  accept 
this  assurance,  that  the  moment  the  purely 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step 
are  removed,  a  lower  rate  will  be  introduced. 
Mr.  Scndamore  expressed  himself  not  very 
long  ago  to  the  effect  that  a  sixpeuuy  rate  for 
messages  of  ten  words  is  that  which  will  at  no 
very  distant  date  be  found  the  best  fur  the 
country ;  and  his  well-known  predilecUons 
ore  all  on  the  side  of  cheapness  and  popular- 
ity. Meanwhile,  it  should  he  cheerug  for 
the  BriUsh  taxpayer  to  reflect  that  the  gift 
to  the  public  of  a  reduced  tarifffor  telegra^ic 
messages  is  to  be  measured  by  a  sum  not 
far  short  of  half  a  million  sterling. 

Under  proposition  B,  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider  some  Tery  important  results. 
We  remember  the  time  wheu  at  most 
places  of  second  and  third  rate  importance 
the  telegraph  office  existed  only  at  the  rail- 
way station,  where  public  business  was  car- 
ried on  to  a  large  extent  subservient  to  that 
of  the  railway  company.  In  fact,  the  railway 
system  was  made  the  basis  of  telegraphic 
operations,  and  places  remote  from  the  Imes 
of  railway,  however  great  their  importance, 
were  rarely  favoured  with  telegraphic  facili- 
ties. Nor  did  the  presence  of  a  railway  al- 
ways confer  the  advantages  of  telegraphic 
communication,  unless  the  railway  happened 
to  require  the  telegraph  for  its  own  peculiar 
purposes.  We  can  recall  the  case  of  a  sea- 
port town  in  Scotland,  of  some  five  or  six 
thonsaad  iababitants,  to  which  the  telegraph 
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was  oD]y  extended  on  a  certUn  amount  of 
traffic  being  gaaranteed  to  the  company  by 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  place.  All 
this  sounds  strange  now  when  the  Imuibelst 
village  almost  has  its  elaim  to  telegraphic  ac- 
commodation, and  when  the  claims  of  nearly 
everyplace  entitled  to  the  privilege  have  been 
satisfied.  This  ia  very  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  in  January,  1 870,  immediately 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  system  by  the 
Post  Office,  there  were  only  sonie  2,500  tele- 
graph offices  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  while 
in  January  of  the  present  year  there  were, 
close  upon  5,000,  of  which  nearly  160  had 
'been  opened  daring  1873,  The  full  value  of 
this  increase  is  by  no  means  measured  by  a 
mere  statement  of  the  figures  such  as  we 
have  given.  Very  many  of  the  companies* 
offices  were  mere  duplicates  and  triplicates, 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  system  of  compe- 
tition then  in  force.  The  Edinburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  led  on  by  that  indefatig- 
able advocate  of  telegraphic  reform,  Mr. 
George  Harrison,  put  the  case  very  strongly, 
thus; — 'There  are  at  present  about  300  places 
in  which  all  the  three  companies  have  offices, 
generally  situated,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
city,  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Many 
of  these  offices  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
their  cost  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
others,  placed  where  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  rather  than  the  necessities  of  competi- 
tion required  them  to  be  placed.'  Obvious- 
ly, it  was  the  view  of  the  Edinburgh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  these  duplicate  and 
triplicate  offices  did  not  afford  duplicate  and 
triplicate  accommodation  ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  conrse,  they  were  right  in  supposing  that 
the  companies  in  thus  settling  themselves  in 
such  close  contiguity  to  each  other,  were  de- 
sirous of  merely  competing  for  the  most 
lucrative  site.  Edinburgh  was  only  one  of 
many  towns  in  which  duplicate  and  triplicate 
offices  were  located  side  by  side,  or  via-d-vii, 
in  the  centre  of  business.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  however,  of  how  the  number  of 
offices  has  not  only  been  increased  four-fold, 
but  of  how  they  have  been  distributed  so  as 
to  meet  public  requirements,  not  necessarily 
converging  upon  the  mere  centres  of  business. 
The  three  offices  hitherto  situated  in 
Princes-atreet,  within  a  few  doors  of  each 
other,  have  been  concentrated  at  the  General 
Post  Office ;  and  in  their  places  have  arisen 
offices  in  the  east  at  Portobello  and  Leith 
Walk  ;  in  the  west  at  the  Uaymarket,  Mur- 
rayfield,  and  Corstorphinc ;  in  the  north  at 
Granton  and  Newhaven  ;  and  in  the  south 
at  Newington  and  Borongbmuirhead.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  more  within 
the  city  delivery  proper;  but  these  we  have 
mentioned   will   best  illustrate  Mr.  Scuda- 


morc's  idea  of  extending  the  wires  to  the 

suburban  districts  of  oar  great  cities.  Here 
was  the  case  of  another  large  city — Liver- 
pool— prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  tel^raphs 
to  the  Post  Office,  as  put  by  Mr.  Scud  am  ore . 
himself : — 

'  The  district  of  Liverpool  may  be  regarded 
as  a  semldrcle,  with  a  radius  of  five  miles. 
The  river  forms  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  and 
all  the  teleeraph  offices  are  on  or  very  near  (O 
the  chord,  the  principal  of  them  being  cluster- 
ed together  in  the  centre  of  the  chord.  The 
district  is  thickly  studded  with  Money  Order 
Offices,  which  have  been  placed  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  population.  Twelve 
of  these  Money  Order  Offices  are  at  a  distance 
of  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  nearest  tel- 
egraphic station,  and  the  population  served  by 
them  must,  to  a  f^eat  extent,  be  outside  the 
telegraphic  free  delivery.  Throe  are  from  two 
to  three  miles,  and  three  are  from  four  to  five 
miles  from  the  nearest  telegraphic  station. 
The  population  served  by  these  offices  must  be 
altogether  outside  the  telegraphic  free  deliv- 

At  the  present  time  the  district  of  Liver- 
pool contains  no  fewer  than  forty  separate 
telegraph  offices,  as  compared  with  fifUen 
in  the  days  of  the  Companies ;  while  the 
area  of  telegraphic  operations  has  been  so 
much  enlarged  that  such  distant  points  aS' 
Waterloo,  Wavertree,  and  Dingle  Hill,  are 
included  within  its  limits.  The  cases  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow  are 
equally  striking  ;  while  at  regards  London 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  has 
been  nearly  fonr-fold. 

But  the  enormous  increase  of  facilities 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  may 
also  be  judged  of  by  considering  the  extent 
of  the  system  as  regards  wires  and  appara- 
tus. Twenty-two  years  ago,  as  we  read  in 
CAambera's  J'apem  for  the  I'eople,  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  telegraph  in  Great  Britain 
was  3,000.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  system  to  the  Post  Office  there  were  in 
existence  15,203  miles  of  telegraphic  line, 
and  Sd,250  miles  of  wire.  There  are  at  the 
present  moment  more  than  20,000  miles  of 
line,  and  nearly  110,000  miles  of  wire ; 
while  the  number  of  instruments,  which 
stocd  at  the  time  of  tlie  transfer  below 
2,000,  has  been  increased  to  upwards  of 
8,000,  The  combined  Companies  forwarded 
amongst  them  some  six  millions  of  tel^rams, 
and  their  revenue  would  be  somewhere 
about  half  a  million  sterling.  In  the  firet 
year  after  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the 
Post  Office  the  number  of  mcsst^es  had 
risen  to  very  nearly  ten  millions  ;  in  1871 
more  than  twelve  and  a  half  milliona  of 
messages  had  been  forwarded  ;  in  1873  the 
number  had  risen  to  close  upon  fifteen  mil- 
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lions,  wWlefor  tlie  financial  year  ending  Sist  I 
March,  1874,  tha  number  caanot  be  very  far 
short  of  eighteen  millions.  The  total  esti- 
mated revenue  for  the  year  is  £1,220,000, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
estimate  fvill  be  more  than  realized.  Thus, 
the  number  of  messages  has  been  tripled  in 
fonr  years,  and  the  revecDo  has  been  consid- 
erably more  than  doubled — the  difference  of 
proportion  between  the  incroaee  in  the  num- 
ber of  messages  and  the  incrcafie  in  the  rev- 
enue representing  the  gain  ta  the  British 
public  by  the  transaction. 

Under  head  C  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  a  complete  separation  of  the  commer- 
cial and  railway  telegraphic  systems  has  been 
effected;  and  it  is  clear,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Scudamore  himself,  that  so  far  as  the  safety 
of  railway  passengers  can  be  secured  by  the 
employment  of  a  free  and  unencumbered 
telegraph,  the  risks  of  railway  travelling  over 
greatlengthsof  important  line  niust  have  been 
■  diminished  by  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure.  Nor  have  the  public  suffered 
in  any  way  in  respect  of  telegraphic  facili- 
ties at  railway  stations.  Nearly  every  station- 
master  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  ^;ent 
of  the  Postmaster-General  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  telegrams  ;  but  the  messages,  in- 
stead of  encumbering  the  through  wires  of 
the  railway  companies  to  the  exclaaion  of 
important  traffic  messages,  are  simply  trans- 
mitted over  a  local  wire,  provided  by  the 
Post  Office,  to  the  nearest  postal  telegraph 
ofSce.  The  railway  stations,  therefore,  m- 
stead  of  being  primary  telegraph  offices,  as 
in  the  old  days,  are  simply  tectmdary  offices, 
at  which  the  business  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment is  supplemented  with  much  conve- 
nience to  the  travelling  public,  and  consider- 
able profit  to  the  railway  companies. 

Under  the  head  D,  relating  to  the  estab- 
Itshmcnt  of  free  trade  in  the  collection  of 
news  for  the  press,  some  veiy  startling  results 
have  been  achieved  since  the  Post  Office 
assumed  the  control  of  the  telegraphs.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  telegraph  companies  the  supply 
of  news  was  a  virtual  monopoly,  exercised 
too  oft«n  to  the  oppression  of  newspapei 
proprietors,  and  to  the  detriment  of  impor- 
tant public  interests.  The  supply  was  scan- 
ty, inferior,  and  fitful ;  and  it  was  carried 
on  in  all  cases  subservient  to  the  private 
message  business  of  the  companies.  It  was 
expensive,  also,  and  had  to  be  contracted 
for  ander  the  most  rigid  conditions  posMble, 
'Our  special  correspondent,'  seldom  figured 
under  the  head  of  '  Latest  Telegrams '  in 
these  days  ;  and  in  n on-parliamentary  times 
from  two  to  three  columns  of  telegraphic 
news  was  all  tbo  most  enterprising  newspa- 


per conld  boast.  For  obvious  political  rea- 
sons the  Post  Office  could  not  undertake  the 
colleetion  of  news,  as  the  Companies  had 
done.  But  it  could  do  what  is  perhaps  of 
m(>re  importance  ;  it  could  arrange  for  its 
cheap  and  rapid  transmission,  and  for  throw- 
ing open  channels  of  dissemination  which 
before  had  been  closed  alike  to  the  press  and 
the  public.  The  collecting  function  of  the 
late  telegraph  companies  was  specdilv  as- 
sumed by  several  news  agencies — the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Press  Association  and  the 
Central  News.  The  newspapers  themselves 
soon  became  alive  to  the  importance  of  in- 
creased facilities,  and  cheaper  rates  ;  and 
much  of  the  work  which  had  hitherto  been 
done  for  them  by  the  telegraph  companies, 
they  began  to  do  for  themselves.  The  result  is 
that  during  the  past  year  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  words  of  news  for  the  press 
were  handed  In  at  the  different  postal  tele- 
graph offices  for  transmission.  But  inas- 
much as  the  great  majority  of  the  messages 
thus  handed  iu  were  addressed  to  two  or 
more  newspapers,  the  actual  number  of 
words  delivered  was  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions,  representing  about 
120,000  columns  of  an  average  newspaper. 
The  total  cost  of  this  enormous  service  was 
a  little  over  £47,000  ;  so  that  the  cost 
per  column  to  the  newspapers  was  something 
less  than  eight  shillings  1  In  the  days  of 
the  telegraph  companies  there  were  less  than 
£00  sn^cribers  (including  newspapers)  for 
telegraphic  news.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  close  upon  1,000  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  while  many  imporant  towns,  at  one 
time  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  early  in- 
telligence, have  been  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  great  centres  of  trade  and  politics  in  this 
respiect  The  impetus  given  to  newspaper 
enterprise  by  the  reoiganization  of  the  tele- 
graphs has  been  enormous.  Four  years  i^ 
mere  were  less  than  half-a-dozen  newspapers 
in  the  Kingdom  whose  proprietors  cared  to 
risk  the  extravagance  of  hiring  special  wires 
for  their  sole  use  between  six  p.m.  and  six 
am.,  and  these  were  mostly  the  proprietors 
of  Scotch  newspapetB  in  Edinbu^h  and 
Glasgow.  At  the  end  of  February  last  no 
fewer  than  twenty  such  special  wires  had 
been  hired  from  tiie  Post  Office  by  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  more  were  expected  to  be 
taken  up  prior  to  the  meetingof  Parliament. 
The  cost  of  a  special  wire  is  £500  per  an- 
num, so  that  ^e  Poet  Office  derives  an 
annual  revenue  of  £10,000  from  wires  which 
might  otherwise  be  lying  idle  during  the 
night.  These  special  wires  are  worked,  for 
the  most  part,  direct  from  the  London  of- 
fice of  the  newspaper  into  its  office  of  publi- 
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cation  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  beooming  a 
common  thing  ia  some  towns  to  pablish  in 
what  is  called  the  '  town '  edition  the  princi- 
pal items  of  ccws  contained  in  the  London 
papers  of  the  same  morning  ! 

It  is  in  the  great  central  station,  perhaps, 
that  the  very  rapid  growth  of  telegraphy, 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  system  by  the 
Post  Office,  is  most  forcibly  illustrated.  We 
spoke  at  tbe  commencement  of  this  article 
of  the  little  office  in  the  Strand,  with  ita 
single  instrument  and  wire,  which  formed 
the  complete  system  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  next  step  in  the  history  of  progress 
brings  us  to  the  office  at  446,  West  Strand, 
which  was  for  a  short  period  the  central 
station  of  the  same  Company.  It  is  now  a 
branch  office  in  the  Postal  system,  and  from 
its  having  been  a  'night'  and  'Sunday' 
office  from  the  beginning,  it  possesses  this 
feature  over  all  other  offices,  that  its  doors 
have  never  once  been  closed  since  they  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  about  fi?e-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  The  demands  of  the  ser- 
vice soon  brought  the  Company  further  east- 
ward, and  the  first  city  office  it  possessed 
was  in  Founders'-court,  Lothbury,  where, 
what  was  then  considered  a  spacious  build- 
ing (for  telegraphic  purposes)  was  erected. 
In  this  office,  in  its  palmiest  days,  probably 
not  more  than  fifty  instrnmenls  were  ever 
worked — most  of  them  of  the  old  double 
needle  type.  The  era  of  printing  telegraphs 
set  in  about  this  time ;  and  as  the  system 
was  beginning  to  open  out  in  various  diree- 
tJons,  room  for  expansion  at  its  greatest 
centre  became  indispensable.  What  might 
have  been  considered  a  model  telegraph 
office  for  that  period  was  erected  some  vears 
ago  in  Great  Bell<alley,  Moorgate,  which  has 
since  been  known  as  '  Telegraph-street ; ' 
and  here  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
may  be  said  at  once  to  have  entered  upon  its 
career  of  prosperity,  and  to  have  ended  its 
days.  Meanwhile,  however,  several  other 
compimics  bad  located  themselves  in  central 
positions  in  the  City — the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic  Company  in  Thread  needle-street, 
where  is  still  the  head  office  of  the  Subma- 
rine Tel^raph  Company ;  the  United  King- 
dom Company  Id  Uresham-honse ;  and  the 
London  and  Proviocial  Company  in  Cannon- 
street  Each  of  these  bad  by  this  time  set 
up  a  very  considerable  system  of  its  own, 
and  to  bring  all  of  them  together  under  one 
roof  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1870 
was  the  first  practical  task  set  Mr.  Benda- 
more.  In  Telegraph-street  at  this  time  about 
120  separate  mstmments  were  worked  by 
the  late  Electric  Company,  and  the  addition 
of  Uie  apparatus  in  use  by  the  three  other 
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companies  brought  the  number  up  to  about 
220.  In  the  interval  between  February  1870, 
and  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  whole 
system  to  St  Martin 's-le-Grand  on  the  ]7th 
of  January  last,  this  number  had  been  more 
than  doubled ;  and  the  task  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  practical  officers  of  the 
Postal  Department  was  the  removal,  between 
Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning,  of 
nearly  SOO  separate  instruments,  with  their 
attendant  wires,  batteries,  &c.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  lai^est  operation  of  the  kind 
wbicb  had  ever  been  attempted  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  But  it  was  completed 
in  less  than  half  the  allotted  time,  and  with- 
out disturbing  to  any  appreciable  estent  the 
vast  network  of  communication  which  now 
convet^es  at  St.  Martin's-le-Qrand.  Here 
the  instruments,  which  were  scattered  over 
several  floors  in  Telegraph-street,  find  a 
home  on  one  vast  floor,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tral gallery,  with  four  wings,  somewhat 
resembling  the  letter  '  H.'  The  superficial 
area  occupied  by  the  instruments  and  staff 
is  20,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  double  that 
occupied  at  Telegraph- street ;  while  the  desk 
space  extends  to  very  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  m^n  or  central 
gallery  are  situated  the  instmmenta  which 
communicate  with  the  chief  provincial  towns, 
and  the  pneumatic  tubes.  All  kinds  of  in- 
struments are  at  work  here.  There  ar« 
Morse's  printing  instruments  to  the  right 
and  left,  iu  apparently  eudless  variety  and 
profusion ;  while  the  Hughes  type  printer 
is  cUcking  away  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  it  delivers  its  forty  Imessages  an  hour,  in 
bold  and  well-defined  Roman  characters. 
The  instruments  worked  on  the  duplex  sys- 
tem are  dotted  about  the  room  as  the  nece.i- 
sities  of  the  traffic  require  ;  and  the  Wheat- 
stone  system  has  apparently  penetrated  into 
every  comer,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  inces- 
sant clatter  of  the  perforators  as  they  jerk 
out  the  crotchet-like  tape  which  in  another 
minute  will  be  whirling  through  the  trans- 
mitters, and  conveying  messages  at  a  speed 
of  a  hundred  words  a  minute  to  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  single  needle  instruments 
are  ticking  away  i^ainst  the  wall  yonder, 
busy  with  the  gossip  of  some  fifty  or  more 
of  the  smaller  provincUl  towns,  of  which 
Stoney  Stratford,  Amersham,  Baldock,  aud 
Ware  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  central. gallery  are 
the  pneumatic  tubes — one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  establishment  It  is  found  that 
for  short  distances,  as  in  the  eastern  central 
and  western  central  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis, mechanical  methods  of  transmitting 
messages  are  superior  to  electrical  Practi- 
cally a  message  may  be  transmitted  electri- 
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call;  from  London  to  Manchester  as  quickly 
as  from  St.  Martio's-le-Grand  to  Temple 
Bar  ;  tlie  delay  in  trnnBmitting  over  the 
short  distance,  therefore,  is  more  noticeable 
than  that  over  the  long  distance.  To  keep 
np  a  very  rapid  electrical  transmission  of 
messages  throughoat  the  City  of  London 
would  necessitate  a  very  lai^  number  of 
separate  wires,  and  a  oumeroua  and  highly 
skilled  force  of  telegraphists.  Leaden  tubes 
through  which  mess^es  may  either  be  blown 
or  sucked — pea-shooter  fashion — at  will,  are 
preferable  to  wires  for  short  distances,  be- 
cause they  will  carry  a  dozen  or  more  nies- 
sages  at  a  single  blow,  and  do  not  require' 
any  skilled  labour  beyond  the  attendance  of 
a  smart  lad  to  despatch  and  receive  the 
'  carriers'  in  which  the  message  papers  are 
contained.  ITiere  are  nearly  thirty  such 
tubes  or  pipes  in  ase  in  the  central  telegraph 
station ;  serving  snch  important  centres  of 
business  as  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Baltic, 
Lloyd's,  Fen  church-street,  Ac.  A  tube  made 
of  iron  instead  of  lead,  and  worked  on  a 
slightly  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
system  generally,  communicates  wi^  Temple 
Bar  and  West  Strand,  this  being  the  greatest 
distance  travelled  by  the  pneumatic  system 
in  London,  These  pipes  are  bnried  in  the 
streets — generally  nnder  the  pavement — 
just  as  the  gas  and  water  pipes  are.  They 
are  led  into  the  different  offices  which  they 
serve  in  a  sweeping  curve,  so  that  the  carri- 
ers, which  have  no  notion  of  getting  round 
corners,  m^  travel  smoothly  and  without 
hiudrasce.  Twenty  miles  of  pneumatic  tabes 
are  terminated  is  graceful  cnrres  at  what  is 
called  the  '  tube-board,'  which  runs  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  central  gallery,  aud  at 
each  of  the  thirty  separate  tubes  thus  repre- 
sented is  stationed  a  smart  boy  attendant. 
Each  tnbe  is  fitted  with  an  elaborate  and 
costly  brass  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
pressure  and  vacunm  to  be  applied  to  it,  and 
with  an  electric  belt  for  signalling  purposes. 
The  '  carrier'  in  which  the  messages  are  en- 
closed for  transmission  is  a  round  tube-tike 
l>ox,  made  of  gatta  percha,  and  covered  with 
several  coatings  of  felt,  so  as  to  make  it 
nicely  6t  the  pipe  through  which  it  has  to 
travel.  The  messages  are  rolled  up  tightly, 
and  placed  inside  tLe  carrier  either  smgly, 
or  in  half  dozens,  as  the  pressure  of  business 
requires.  The  carrier  is  inserted  in  the 
month  of  the  tube,  pressure  is  tnrned  on  by 
the  attendant,  and  away  it  goes,  round  the 
carve  which  takes  it  up  neany  to  the  roof  of 
the  gallery,  down  through  the  floorinjj  to  the 
level  of  Newgate -street,  until  speedmg  its 
way  along  busy  thoroughfare,  and  quiet 
conrt  or  alley,  it  reaches  its  point  of  destina- 
tion, where  it  will  probably  ascend  to  the 
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top  of  the  building  in  which  the  office  is 
situated,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  descend  again  into  the  basement, 
and  project  itself  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
messenger  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  '  uncork' 
the  messages,  and  run  with  them  to  their 
final  destination.  The  operation  takes  longer 
to  describe  than  moat  '  catriere'  occupy  in 
travelling  from  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  to  their 
destination  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  by  simply  reversing  the  process — i.e. 
by  eihausting  instead  of  charging  the  tubes, 
carriers  are  drawn  or  sucked  inwards  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  they  are  blown  or 
puffed  outwards.  It  would  be  curious  to 
read  some  of  these  messages,  just  to  sec  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  tel^^ph  is  turned. 
No  doubt  many  a  warm  and  loving  senti- 
ment is  committed  to  the  cold  embrace  of 
these  subterranean  condnctors ;  and  many  a 
'trifle  light  as  air*  is  blown  through  with  all 
the  speed  and  importance  of  a  Stock  Ex- 
change quotation,  or  an  order  to  buy  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Consols.  The  motive  power 
by  which  these  novel  and  interesting  opera- 
tions are  carried  ou  exists  in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  in  the  shape  of  three  enor- 
mous steam  engines,  each  of  fifty  horse- 
power— two  of  which  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  pumping  mr  into,  or  sucking  it  out 
of  huge  mains  carried  up  the  outer  walls  of 
the  building,  and  connected  with  the  tubes 
uj>-stairB,  The  enmne  room  resembles  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  hold  of  a  great  steam- 
ship, and  when  its  arrangements  are  com- 
plete it  will,  from  the  peculiarly  interesting 
construction  of  its  machinery,  be  a  source  of 
great  attraction  to  tbe  numerous  visitors  to 
the  'building.  The  pneumatic  system  has 
undeigone  very  considerable  extension  and 
improvement  at  the  hands  of  the  Post  OfBce, 
and  an  interesting  featnre  of  its  more  recent 
application  consists  in  the  laying  on  of  com- 
pressed ^r — just  aa  gas  and  water  are  laid 
on — to  the  desks  and  tables  throughout  the 
building,  so  that  the  Wleatstone  perforators, 
originEdly  only  workable  by  the  pressure  of 
blows  from  male  hands,  are  now  '  played 
on'  by  female  fingera,  just  as  the  notes  of  a 
piano  are  manipnlated. 

The  galleries  stretching  along  the  whole 
eastern  front  of  the  building  are  devoted 
solely  to  metropolitan  instruments,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  240  are  constantly  at  work. 
Here  we  miss  the  rapid  Wheatstone  and 
type-printing  instruments  of  the  provincial 
system,  but  we  have  in  their  stead  the  nim- 
ble '  direct  writer,'  which  can  deliver  with 
ease  forty  messages  an  hour,  and  we  have, 
too,  a  pretty  extensive  application  of  the 
duplex  system  of  working.  Numerous  single 
needle   instruments  supply   the  means    of 
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communication  with  the  leas  important  offi- 
ces, from  fashionable  lielgravia,  in  the 
West,  to  the  not  ven'  classic  Isle  of  Dogs, 
in  the  East ;  while  the  alphabetical,  or  '  A 
B  C '  instruments,  which  spell  their  messages 
out  letter  by  letter,  are  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  hii;h  behests  of  '  My  Lords' 
of  the  IVeasury,  and  other  imporlaot  digni- 
taries located  near  Whitehall.  One  instru- 
ment we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  not 
Hiinply  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  use  by  the  Post  Office,  but  be- 
cause it  speaks  eloquently  for  the  kindly 
consideration  of  our  most  Tracious  Sove- 
reign. We  mean  the  old-fashioned  double 
needle — the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Central  Telegraph  Office  and 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  is  simply  re- 
tained out  of  consideration  for  an  qld  and 
faithful  servant  at  the  Palace,  who  is  unable 
to  work  any  of  the  more  modern  instru- 
ments. In  what  may  be  called  the  western 
gallery  are  the  *  express  circuits,'  i.e.  the 
instriimenta  which  convey  the  news  for  the 
press  all  over  the  country,  and  the  instru- 
ments brought  into  use  on  occasions  of  sud- 
den emergency  and  importance.  These  ex- 
press circuits  work  mostly  at  night,  when  the 
others  are  comparatively  still.  They  are  all 
on  the  Wheatstone  principle,  and  have  a 
most  devouring  appetite  for  all  kinds  of 
news,  whether  it  be  Kenter,  eeneral  news, 
sporting,  stocks,  markets,  parliamentary,  or 
miscellaneous.  The  towns  to  which  news  is 
transmitted  are  grouped  together  on  the 
same  wire  according  to  their  geographical 
position,  aa  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
tiverpool ;  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  Newcastle ;  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and 
Aberdeen  ;  and  so  on.  Most  towns  take  the 
same  cUsses  of  news,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Wheatstone  system  for  this  important 
service  is  that  an  item  of  news  once  punched 
out  on  the  perforated  tape,  may  be  passed 
through  any  number  of  transmitting  mstru- 
ments.  But  more  than  this,  as  many  as 
three  slips  or  tapes  of  the  same  news  can  be 
perforated  simultaneously  by  the  automatic 
puncher,  so  that  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  LivenKiol  and  Bir- 
mingham in  the  matter  of  earfy  intelligence. 
Some  idea  of  the  enormous  business  trans- 
acted in  this  department  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  9th  October  last 
upwards  of  300,000  words  of  news  were 
transmitted  at  the  central  station  for  the 
London  and  pronncial  newspapers  in  a  space 
of  about  eight  hours  i.e.,  between  6  p.m.  and 
3  a.m.  London,  too,  is  only  an  enlai^ed 
specimen  of  what  takes  place  at  some  pro- 
vmcial  offices  on  special  occasions ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  Mr.  Bright   delivered   his 
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famous  speech  at  Birmingham  in  October 
last,  when  160,000  words  were  telegraphed: 
and  again,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  viiiited  Glas- 
gow in  December,  and  agitated  the  wires  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  400,000  words. 

There  are  several  mechanical  objects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  central  station  at 
which  we  can  only  glance  for  a  moment  in 
passing.  The  great  test  box,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  bright  brass  knobs  and  screws,  is  a 
piece  of  work  quite  unique  nnd  unparalleled. 
Here  are  brought  together  all  the  wires  from 
the  outer  telegraph  world,  and  hence  they 
are  distributed  to  the  different  instruments 
scattered  thronghont  the  galleries.  The  in- 
ward connection  is  made  at  the  back  of  the 
'  box,'  or  board,  and  the  outward  connection 
at  the  front.  Every  wire  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar number,  by  which  it  is  known  from  its 
point  of  depiuture — at  Land's  End,  or  John 
O'Groats,  it  may  be^ — to  its  final  connection 
with  the  instrument  in  the  central  station. 
This  number  is  marked  against  the  knob,  or 
'  terminal,'  which  affixes  it  to  its  position  in 
the  testrbox,  and  in  this  way  its  identity  can 
never  be/lost  The  wires  thread  their  way 
from  the  testrbox  to  the  different  instruments 
in  great  coils  underneath  the  floor,  and  escape 
up  the  l^  of  the  tables  in  the  most  uoccre- 
mouious  fashion  when  they  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  their  particular  instruments 
are  situated.  In  this  way  upwards  of  3O0 
miles  of  wire  are  imbedded  underneath  the 
floors  of  the  new  central  telegraph  office. 
The  test-box  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  doc- 
tor to  the  wires — it  feels  their  pulse  when 
they  are  sickly,  which  they  very  often  are, 
and  it  determines  their  degree  of  strength 
when  vigorous  and  in  good  working  order. 
Adjoining  the  test-box  is  the  battery  box, 
which  forms  the  junction  between  the  batte- 
ries in  the  basement,  and  the  instruments 
upstairs.  The  connecting  wires  descend  from 
the  battciy  box  to  tbe  batt«ry  room  in  a 
perfect  cataract,  and  are  distributed  amongst 
the  20,000  cells  which  form  the  motive 
power  of  the  establishment  in  much  the 
same  unobserved  fashion  as  the  wires  are 
distributed  amongst  the  iDStninients  in  the 
galleries.  Has  any  one  ever  remarked  what 
an  apparently  harmless  agent  an  electric  bat- 
tery is !  A  few  strips  of  copper  and  zinc,  a 
few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a 
little  water,  that  is  all.  And  yet  from  these 
20,000  cells,  as  busily  occupied  night  and 
day  as  barest  bee-hive,  are  constant^  being 
evolved  matters  which  concern  the  gravest 
events  of  life;  nay,  which  affect  the  very 
stability  of  thrones  and  kingdoms !  In  the 
curious  labyrinthine  abode  of  electricity  is 
on  0  special  battery,  or  set  of  batteries,  which 
the  engineers  tell  yon  is  something  like  hasty 
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fricndsbip,  very  good  while  it  lasts — very  in- 
tense, but  not  very  constant.  This  battery 
is  connected  witli  the  beautiful  apparatus 
upstairs  called  the  'Chronofer,'  which  b 
none  other  than  the  national  time  keeper. 
The  chronofer  has  secret  dealings  with  Pro- 
fessor Airey,  and  each  morning  as  the  hands 
of  the  great  clock  at  the  Royid  Observatory 
point  to  ten  o'clock,  it  sends  forth  a  kind  of 
nervons  thrill,  which  records  itself  at  some 
fifty  or  sixty  great  towns  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  too,  the  chronofer  comes  once 
more  into  action,  and  by  its  secret,  invisible 
aid,  time  guns  are  fired  simnltaneonsly  at 
Newcastle,  Shields,  Kendal,  and  other  towns. 
One  word  about  the  pertonnel  of  the  cen- 
tral station,  where  nearly  1,600  persons  of 
all  classes  are  employed,  and  where  upwards 
of  30,000  messages  have  been  dealt  with  in 
a  single  day.  Of  these  1,600  eAtployU  600 
are  male  telegraphists,  TOO  female  telegraph- 
ists, 300  messengers,  and  the  remainder 
engineers,  mechanics,  &c  The  great  feature 
is  the  prominence  given  to  female  labour. 
Less  than  300  female  clerks  were  employed 
in  the  central  offices  under  the  Companies, 
but  now  the  number  has  increased  to  TOO. 
A  more  pleasing  sight  than  these  700  young, 
persons  husily  employed  on  the  work  of  the 
Nation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  occu- 
pation seems  to  be  thoronghly  congenial  to 
them,  and  from  the  dignified  lady  superin- 
tendents down  to  the  <  sweet  girl  graduates 
with  golden  hair,'  who  can  scarce  do  more 
than  lisp  their  telegraphic  alphabets,  all  seem 
to  have  imbibed  a  large  share  of  that  enthu- 
dasm  which  characterizes  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Department  The  interest  of 
telegraph  work  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
surroundings  of  the  place  in  which  the  tele- 
graphist is  employed,  for,  as  Mr.  Scudamore 
so  admirably  puts  it, — 

'  The  whoU  VKrrJd  U  the  eountry  of  tht  teJe- 
graphitt.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  lengUi.  he  converses  as  easily  with 
the  clerk  at  the  other  end,  as  if  he  were  \a  the 


the  other  end  of  the  wire  does  his  work,  whe- 
ther be  is  passionate  orsulW,  cheerful  or  dull, 
BSnguine  or  pbl^roatic,  ill-natured  or  good' 
tiatat«d.  He  soon  forma  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  chats  with  him  in  the  intervals  of  work, 
and  becomes  as  much  bis  companion  as  if' be 
v^ero  working  face  to  face  with  him.' 

Evidently  the  female  telegraphists  in  the 
central  telegraph  office  enjoy  their  work, 
and  we  think  it  very  possible  that  the  story 
told  by  Hr.  Scndamore  of  a  clerk  in  London 
who  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  after- 
wards married,  a  clerk  with  whom  he  worked 
voh.  Lii.  B— lY 
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in  Berlin,  is  likely  to  prove  true  of  veir 
many  of  them.  The  secret  of  their  happi- 
ness and  contentment  is  that  they  are  well 
cared  for,  and  there  is  evidently  a  very  bad 
field  here  tor  the  champions  of  woman's 
rights,  so  long  as  the  present  popular  head 
of  the  telqfraph  administration  r 


One  of  Mr,  Scudamore's  additions  to  the 
previonsly  eiisting  telegraphic  arrangements 
is  that  of  a  '  Special  Staff,'  whose  business 
it  is  to  deal  with  all  occasions  of  emergency 
and  importance,  requiring  the  hasty  impro- 
visation of  telegraphic  facihties,  or  the  sup- 
plementing of  exislJng  arrangements.  The 
labours  of  this  peripatetic  force  of  telegraph- 
bts  are  not  confined  to  any  very  prescribed 
sphere,  for  we  find  that  during  the  past  year 
tiiey  have  extended  to  such  occasions  as 
royal  progresses,  agricultural  shows  and  fairs, 
political  and  general  asstfmblies,  elections, 
trials,  boat  races  and  cricket  matches,  fes- 
tivities, funerals,  wrecks,  strikes,  rifle  meet- 
ings, military  manceuvrcs,  and  railway  acci- 
dents. As  the  pnblic  appetite  for  early  in- 
formation of  all  events  of  importance  be- 
comes whetted,  the  labours  of  the  special 
staff  increase,  and  with  its  labours,  those  of 
the  special  correspondent,  who  is  the  close 
ally  of  the  special  telegraphist,  also  increase. 
One  of  the  most  accomplished  correspond- 
ents of  the  newspaper  press,  lamenting  how 
telegraphic  facilities  '  have  rudely  broken  in 
Qpon  the  pleasant dilettanteism  of  the  "spe- 
cials," for  whom  there  is  no  longer  dalli- 
ance over  a  late  dinner,  or  a  nap  to  refresh 
themselves  before  commencing  to  write," 
has  thus  written  of  the  '  Special  Staff.' 

'  The  special  staff  consists  of  men  picked 
from  the  whole  amy  of  telegraphists  for  spe- 
dal  capabilities.  The  special  staff  man  must 
be  an  accomplished  op^tor,  to  whom  no  in- 
strument comes  amiss ;  he  must  be  enough  of 
an  engineer  to  he  able  to  make  alterations  or 
correct  blemishes  in  the  working  of  wires ;  he 
must  carry  in  his  head  the  telegraphic  chart  of 
the  country ;  he  must  be  a  strategist,  in  a 
sense,  so  that  if  over-accumulation  of  work 
threatens  to  bar  the  direct  advance,  ho  may 
contrive  a  flanking  movement  in  aid — in  other 
words,  devise  a  roundabout  circuit  with  the 
same  termination  as  has  the  direct  wire.'  .  .  .. 
.  .  .  'To  the  special  staff  homes  are  a  super- 
fluity ;  its  members  gyrate  about  the  country 
like  BO  many  methodical  ,wills-o' -the- wisp. 
They  know  as  much  about  newspaper  work  a 


the  presBmin  whose  messages  they  transmit. 
They  know  up  to  what  o'clock  each  London 
daily  "can  take  copy,"  and,  I  fancy,  have  a 


tair  notion,  gathered  from  results,  of  the  re- 
spective sub-editorial  idiosynciasies  and  abili- 
ties. In  a  manner  they  aid  m  sub-editing  them- 
selves, for  it  is,  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
world  tor  the  operaler^to  insert  a  word  obvi- 
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oubIj  omitted  bj  Deglect,  and  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer  ft  sentence  that  will  not 
mske  sense,  or  which  contains  repetition.  The 
special  staff  are  as  skilled  in  the  decipherment 
of  bad  caligraphr  as  is  »  clever  compc^tor,  and 
they  require  to  be  so,  for  they  sometimes  get 
fearful  pothooks  and  hangers.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial correspondent  who  cannot  read  his  own 
writing,  but  there  is  a  man  oa  the  special  staff 
who  can,  and  wherever  the  former  goes,  if  the 
Department  can  possibly  arrange  it,  the  latter 
goes  too.  The  special  staff  must  understand 
the  phrasooli^  and  contrecdons  of  the  press 
generallj' — of  racing,' boating,  cricketing,  and 
numerous  other  specialties — muKt  be  able  to 
sleep  as  well  in  a  railway-carriage  as  in -a  bed, 
and  must  know  how  to  combine  the  tuaeiter  in 

modo  with  the  fortittr  in  re One 

of  its  members  is  always  with  the  Queen,  an- 
other with  the  Frinca  of  Wales.  During  his 
Royal  Highness's  illness  there  were  two  at 
Sandringbam  engaged  in  the  most  eihaustivo 
duties,  and  on  hif  recovery,  Uie  Prince  pre- 
sented both  with  a  pretty  souvenir  of  their 
devotion  to  their  arduous  work  during  a  crisis 
so  trying.' 

A  valuable  adjunct  of  the  special  staff  is 
the  telegraph  carriage,  a  veritaole  office  on 
wheels,  which  carries  all  its  gear  along  with 
it,  and  pays  out  its  own  cable  as  it  moves 
along.  This  novel  apparatus — the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  existence — is  nsedon  such 
occasions  as  the  TJniversitiea'  Boat  Race, 
Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match,  Henley 
RegattA,  and  the  Cattle  Show,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  it  has  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Director-General  of  French 
Tel^raphs. 

behave  thoa  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present 
time.  Travelling  over  so  vast  a  field,  our 
review  has  noceasariiy  been  hasty,  and  may, 
in  some  respects,  prove  imperfect  We 
have  aimed  more  at  broad  and  popular  trealv 
ment  than  scientJfic  accuracy,  believing  that 
the  great  thing  for  the  public  to  know  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  now  rely  on 
the  telegraph  in  the  everyday  concerns  of 
life,  compared  with  the  almost  prohibitory 
system  of  tbir^  years  ago.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  in  relation  to  the  telegraphic  system, 
except  so  far  as  it  has  benefited  the  great 
public  interesta  at  stake.  We  have  seen 
what  the  system  has  become  in  the  hands 
of  a  bold  and  vigorous  administrator,  who 
suddenly  found  himself  placed  in  this  diffi- 
culty, that  he  had  an  altogether  novel  task 
(for  a  Governmental  official  at  least)  thrust 
npon  him,  involving  pnrely  mercantile  con- 

:  siderations  which  rarely  exist  in  official  life, 
without  having  any  precedent  to  guide  his 

■  actions.    We  can  only  guess  what  would 


have  beei  the  result  If  [he  euonnoos  inte- 
rests at  stake  nad  been  coofided  to  a  feeble 
and  hesitating  executive,  and  we  are  qaita 
content  to  leave  the  matter  where  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  left  it,  believing  that  if  Mr.  Scnda- 
more's  mistakes  have  been  great,  hb  services 
have  been  very  much  greater. 

We  have  left  ourselveB  no  room  t«  speak 
of  the  great  strides  which  have  been  made 
in  the  aepartment  of  submarine  telegraphy. 
The  extensions  and  improvements  heie  are 
muoly  dae  to  [Briljsh  skiU  and  enterprise, 
and  we  may  weU  contrast  a  time  when,  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Sbah  of  Persia  con- 
versed with  ease  from  his  bedroom  in  Buck-.^ 
iugham  Palace  with  his  ministers  in  Tehe- 
ran, with  the  period,  less  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  those  prophetic  ut- 
,terances  fell  from  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr. 
George  Wilson.  Summing  np  the  different 
uses,  and  probable  future  development  of  the 
telegraph,  he  Uma  glowingly  concludes  the 
paper  from  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

'  Wherever,  in  truth,  wires  can  be  stretched, 
whether  suspended  in  the  air,  or  buried  in  the 
earthj  or  sunk  in  the  sea,  there  our  wooder- 
workm^  apparatus  may  be  erected.  A  few 
square  mches  of  zinc  and  copper  will  produce 
for  us  a  force  which,  on  the  other  ude  of  a  con- 
tinent or  an  ocean,  will  speak  for  us,  write  for 
us,  print  for  us,  keep  time  for  us,  watch  stars 
for  us,  and  move  all  kinds  of  machinery.  No 
distance  will  stop  its  march,    for  where  the 


will  carry  on  the  message,  so  that  if  the  wires 
were  laid  it  might  sweep  round  the  globe. 
Such  a  network  of  wires,  we  may  hope,  will, 
one  day,  connect  together  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and,  like  the  great  nerves  of  the  buman 
body,  unite  in  living  sympathy  all  the  far- 
scattered  cbildrai  of  men.* 


Aar.  Yll~Tke  New  Parliament. 

At  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  public 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons and  politicians  of  every  grade  and 
shade  outside  Parliament  had  settled  down 
into  the  comfortable  conviction  that  the  Ses- 
sion of  1874  would  be  modest  and  nnevent- 
f  al,  that  the  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
would  be  a  eutbanana,  and  that  the 


Budget  and  the  value  of  the  solemn  Con- 
servative impeachment  of  Liberal  policy, 
would  proceed  deliberately  and  without  ex- 
citement to  pass  judgment  in  the  ensuing 
antnmn  on  tJie  competitois  for  power.     Oa 
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the  nioniinj;  of  the  24th  of  Januaiy  ap- 
peared the  Prime  Minister's  address  to  the 
electors  of  Greenwich,  Twenty-four  hours 
.  later  the  most  distant,  the  most  languid,  the 
most  unpolitical  of  the  constituencies  was 
stirred  as  if  by  an  electric  shock.  Old 
members  were  summoned  hurriedly  home ; 
new  candidates  were  sought  out  in  despairing 
haste :  for  Parhament,  the  Keformed  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  even  the  coming 
shadow  had  restored  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power,  which  had  mven  him  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  which  had  carried  all  his  great 
ipeasnres,  nad  been  extinguished  by  the 
act  of  the  Premier  himself. 

Wo  must  pause  over  the  fact,  for  it  is  s 
momentous  one.  The  general  election  of 
1868,  though  it  was  formally  conducted 
under  a  system  of  household  sufirege,  was 
thought  by  many  to  ha?e  followed  too  sud- 
denly upon  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  to  hav6 
given  free  scope  for  the  working  of  the  new 
political  forces  that  had  been  let  loose  by 
that  measnre.  Yet  a  change  both  in  the 
set  and  in  the  strength  of  the  tide  of  politics 
was  manifest.  It  was  objected  to  the  Pai^ 
liament  of  1868  that  it  gave  on  the  whole 
an  nnfair  preponderance  to  wealth  and  social 
staodiag  orer  intelligence  and  honest  think- 
ing in  public  affwrs  ;  but  that  it  was  Liberal 
and  effeetiyely  represented  a  Liberal  phase 
of  national  thonght  no  one  conld  deny. 
Nor  could  it  be  disputed  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  representation  was  due  to  the  earnest- 
ness, the  enemy,  and  the  dauntless  perseve- 
rance of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  would  be 
nngratefnl  to  dispute  the  ability  or  the  hon- 
esty of  big  colleagues ;  but  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  AdminbtratJon 
would  not  have  made  any  distinct  mark 
upon  the  political  hiatoir  of  onr  time.  The 
essential  conceptioiis  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  of  the  Insh  Land  Act,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  of  the  Abolition  of  Army  Purchase, 
of  the  Reform  of  the  Judiciary,  may  have 
ori^natcd  in  other  minds,  but  in  their  legis- 
lative fonn  they  all  bear  the  impress  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  intellect;  and  it  was  his  fiery 
spirit  that  carried  them  throng  the  ordeal 
of  parliamentary  discussion.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  bore  sway  in  English  finance  ;  dnring 
five  years  it  nued  English  legislation  ;  and 
in  both  departments  of  public  policy  it  has 
left  behind  it  finidied  monuments  of  soUd, 
indestmctible  work.  The  nation,  in  spite  of 
its  momentary  petulance,  is  not  nngratefnl. 

It  must,  however,  bo  allowed  that  if  the 
Prime  Minister  who  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1868  had  more  than  fti1£lled  in  the 
quantity  and  vigour,  if  not  in  the  chaiaeter, 
of  his  performance  the  e^ectations  that : 


bad  been  formed  of  him,  his  fellow- workers 
fell  for  the  most  part  short  of  the  country's 
reasonable  hopes.  The  errors  of  adminis- 
tration were  many ;  their  errors  of  policy 
were  not  a  few.  Mr.  Lowe's  man^cment 
of  the  finances,  thongh  it  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cession of  surpluses,  did  not  inspire  confi- 
dence among  commercial  circles.  Mr.  Chil- 
ders'  work  at  the  Admiralty,  though  well- 
meant  and  indeed  indispensable  to  a  reform 
of  that  department,  was  not  adjusted  with 
tact  to  the  requirements  of  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated machinery.  Mr.  Qoscben  took  up 
the  task  more  skilfully ;  hut  be,  too,  was  met, 
as  Mr,  Cardwell  was  met  still  more  violently 
at  the  War  OfSce,  with  sullen  or  vehement 
opposition.  At  the  Home  Office,  the  vacil- 
lating temper  of  Mr.  Bruce  made  him  the 
plaything  of  every  violent  blast  of  fanati- 
cism of  self-interest ;  and  driven  .  from  his 
safe  moorings  he  shifted  about  from  com- 
promise ta  compromise.  His  compromiees, 
too,  were  never  the  workable  modus  vivendi 
of  a  statesman,  but  rather  a  rule-of-tbnmb 
measurement  of  so  much  to  one  party,  so 
much  to  the  other,  that  contented  neither. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr,  Bruce's  first 
Licensing  Bill  must  share  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  total  abstinence  party  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  driven  the  publicans 
to  a  war  to  the  knife, 

At  the  Local  Govemment  Board  and  th 
Board  of  Trade,  the  sins  alleged  against  the 
Ministry  were  rather  those  of  omission  than 
of  commission.  Local  taxation  and  sanitary 
reform  had  been  barely  touched  at  Gwydy 
House,  and  had  certainly  not  been  efi'ectually 
dealt  with.  The  condition  of  our  mer- 
chant seamen  and  the  safety  of  raitw^  tra- 
vellers were  treated  by  the  Board  of  'Trade, 
not  indeed  with  indifierence,  but  with  a  lan- 
guid sort  of  interest  that  irritated  a  great 
mass  of  people  who  care  much  more  about 
such  social  questions  as  these  than  they  do 
about  any  political  question  whatever.  The 
Secretaries  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Afiiairs 
provoked  less  special  criticism ;  for  the  poUcy 
pursued  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  American 
arbitration,  and  again  in  dealing  with  the 
Russian  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  was  indisputably  the  policy, 
not  of  the  Foreign  Minister  individiially,  bnt 
of  the  whole  Cabinet ;  while  if  Lord  Eim- 
berley  blundered  on  the  West  Coast  uf 
Africa,  any  candid  and  responsible  critic 
would  confess  that  to  go  right  in  such  a 
detestable  compUcaldon  of  understandings 
that  are  no  understandings,  and  treaties  that 
have  no  binding  force,  must  be  much  more 
a  matter  of  good  fortune  than  of  sound  judg- 
ment. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  BdocBtlon  Depart- 
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ment,  where  so  much  was  expected,  and  so 
reasonably,  tbat  the  greatest  aJsappoiDtment 
awMted  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Forster  that  dealt  tlie  heaviest  blow 
at  the  parliamentary  and  popular  strength  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Nor  did  the  administrative 
capacity  of  tbat  Department  of  State  go 
very  far  to  redeem  its  political  blunders. 

Even  in  the  laboar  so  far  removed  from 
the  bitterness  of  party  politics  as  the  reform 
of  the  law,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  fortunate 
during  the  earlier  and  more  energetic  years 
of  his  rale.  Lord  Hatberley  was  a  most 
conscientious  Chancellor,  and  was,  we  be- 
lieve, uncerely  desirous  to  link  bis  fame  with 
a  great  measure  of  legal  reform.  He  was 
possessed,  however,  with  a  mania  for  che^- 
ening  law,  not  by  making  procedure  more 
expeditious  and  economical,  bat  by  cutting 
down  judicial  salaries.  He  had  no  scruple 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  policy,  though 
be  must  have  been  aware  that  he  excited  in 
doing  so  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
whole  of  the  legal  profession ;  yet  lest  he 
should  arouse  that  very :  hostility  be  was 
afraid  to  embody  in  legislation  those  schemes 
for  the  reconstnictiou  of  our  judicial  system 
and  for  the  codification  of  the  law  as  to 
which  all  legal  reformers,  had  long  been 
agreed.  Lord  Selbome  profited  by  Lord 
Uaiherley'a  failures,  and  toe  Judicature  Act 
!s  the  result;  but  if  law  reform  had  been 
energetically  taken  iu  band  by  the  Goreru- 
meut  four  years,  instead  of  twelve  months 
ago,  we  should  now  have  much  more  to 
show  in  the  way  of  practical  achievement. 

On  the  whole,  iu  spite  of  the  capacity 
and  devotion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues, 
and  in  spite,  too,  of  the  remarkable  addi- 
tions that  were  made  to  the  statute  book 
during  their  tenure  of  power,  the  Parliament 
of  1868  and  the  Government  of  its  choice 
was  redeemed  from  mediocrity  chiefly  by 
the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  Premier 
himself.  Accordingly,  as  Mr,  Gladstone's 
personal  influence  waned  or  became  leas 
conspicuous,  the  Ministry  declined  in 
vigour,  and  its  reputation  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  inugnificant  attacks  that  in  its 
early  and  energetic  days  would  scarce  have 
been  noticed,  much  less  taken  to  heart 
This  is  the  first  and  most  notable  of  the 
causes  of  the  Ministerial  downfall.  It  was 
contemporaneous  in  growth  with  another,  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  habit  of  mind  and 
mode  of  expression  gave  colour.  The  coun- 
try came  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  be  trusted  outside  the  limits  of  his 
express  pledges.  Within  those  limits  no 
one  questioned  his  sincerity ;  but  on  ques- 
tions that  had  uot  been  defined  when  he 
entered  npon  office  the  subtlety  of  his  men- 


tal casuistry  and  the  injurious  influGUces  of 
his  early  training  were  not  unreasonably 
feared.  His  confirmed  eccle^asticism, 
though  a  mere  '  survival'  in  the  midst  of  his 
Liberal  convictions,  was  living  enough  to 
lead  him  astray  both  in  the  case  of  the  En- 
glish Education  Act  and  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill.  In  both  instances  he  probably 
was  under  the  influence  of  minds  less  pow- 
erful and  principles  less  sound  than  his  own. 
Mr,  Forster  and  Mr.  Chichester  Forteacue 
bad  pledged  themselves  to  content — the  for- 
mer the  English  clerical  party,  the  latter  the 
Irish  Ul tramontanes;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  drawn  by  them  into  doubtful  conrses, 
the  responsibility  for  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  did  not  ork;inate  with  him. 

When,  therefore,  the  Government  was  de- 
feated twelve  months  ago  on  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill,  a  general  feelins  of  distrust 
was  prevailing.  It  was  not  alone  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  popularity  had  been  cnder- 
mined,  that  Mr.  Lowe's  recklessness  and  ar- 
rogance were  suspected,  that  Mr.  Forster's 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  an  educational 
policy  against  which  the  whole  Nonconfor- 
mist body  indignantly  revolted,  was  bearing 
its  evil  fruit;  tnat  the  predominance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priestnood  in  Irish  affairs 
was  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  serious 
national  danger, — there  were,  in  addition  to 
all  these  elements  of  dissatisfaction,  some 
well-founded  reasons  for  personal  discontent 
with  the  conduct  of  tlie  men  in  office. 
Blunders  in  adminbtration  had  been  unplea- 
santly frequent,  and  every  one  of  these,  la- 
belled with  the  title  of  a  scandal,  worked  its 
own  small  measure  of  mischief.  Then  seve- 
ral prominent  members  of  the  Government 
baa  offended  individuals  by  an  irritating 
and  discourteous  demeanour,  and  had  aliena- 
ted important  sections  of  the  people  by  the 
crude  expression  of  doctrines  which,  if  fair- 
ly put,  few  would  venture  to  dissent  from. 
Of  these  offenders  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton  were  the  worst;  and  even  when  they 
were  substantially  right,  as  when  Mr,  Lowe 
refnsed  to  spend  any  more  of  the  public 
money  on  Arctic  exploration,  they  contrived 
by  roughness  of  manner  and  langui^e  to 
put  themselves  in  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  acutely  put  his  fin- 
ger on  the  weakest  point  of  the  ministerial 
position  when  in  the  Bath  letter  he  appeal- 
ed on  behalf  of  '  harassed  interests '  against 
the  reckless  legislation  of  the  Government. 
All  the  best  as  well  as  all  the  most  question- 
able acts  of  the  Government  had  been  neces- 
sarily of  a  disturbing  character.  Mr.  Bright 
has  pointed  out,  with  his  usual  directness 
and  nnmour,  that  every  reform  must  harass 
those — and  they  are  many — who  by  interest 
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or  Beotiment  are  bound  to  the  old  anrefonn- 
ed  order  of  tbingB.  And,  however  benefi- 
cial a  reform  may  be,  it  will  not — pace  Mr. 
Roebuck — make  nearly  bo  many  friends  as 

enemies  for  the  Qovemment  that  takes  it  in 
band,  unless  it  be  ooe  of  those  rare  ques- 
tions which  seize  bold  imperiously  of  the 
popular  imagination.  Thus  the  re-oi^auiza- 
tjon  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  re-construc- 
tion of  our  military  system — objects  which 
the  English  people  temperately  approved, 
but  about  which  they  were  not  enthusiastic 
— were  met  by  a  storm  of  criticism,  sin- 
cere no  doubt>  but  certanly  warped  by  pre- 
ference for  the  very  state  of  things  that 
demanded  reformation.  This  danger  could 
not  have  been  avoided,  it  was  to  have  been 
anticipated  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  that  which  was  challenged 
when  the  iniquity  of  Anglican  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  and  the  oppressive  land  tenures  of 
that  country  had  to  be  assailed.  Bat  the 
griefs  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  the  Irish  land- 
lords did  not  catch  the  ear  of  '  society  '  so 
readily  as  those  of  '  the  services  ; '  and  from 
an  early  period  in  his  ministerial  career  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  to  reckon  with  the  eonr  dis- 
content, if  not  the  open  hostility  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  aristocratic  and  pseudo-aris- 
tocratic classes.  Yet  this  antagonism  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Govemroent  might  have  resisted 
if  the  middle  class  and  the  workmen  had 
remained  loyal.  The  angry  revolt  of  the 
powerful  oi^anization  of  the  publicans  was 
a  more  disastrous  blow  ; — 

*  Cecidit  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendas 
Co3perat :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiaram  ccede  msden- 

The  wholesale  defection,  however,  of  con- 
etituencies  which,  reasoning  on  the  expe- 
rience of  )  868,  had  been  reckoned  upon  as 
faithful  to  the  Liberal  party,  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  any  single  cause.  The  whole  of 
the  electorate  was  honeycombed  with  dis- 
content and  disunion.  The  interests  affect- 
ed by  harassing  legislation  were  spleenfully 
energetic  in  their  hostility.  The  most  loyal 
Liberals  had  been  alienated  by  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  Mr.  Forster,  or  alarmed  by 
the  growir^  demands  of  the  Ultramontane 
faction,  ^ere  were  those  who  disliked 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  those  who 
censured  its  financial  expedients,  those  who 
thought  it  bad  been  too  active  in  legislation, 
and  those  who  thought  it  had  not  been  ac- 
tive enough.  Some  of  them  withdrew  for 
the  time  altogether  from  political  conflicts  ; 
eome  ceased  to  laboar  with  their  wonted 
zeal  for  the  party  ;  some  went  over  without 
disguise  to  the  Conservative  side.  The 
namber  of  those  who  took  the  last  course 


was  not  great;  nor  did  tbey  represent  any 
permanent  change  from  Liberalism  to  Con- 
servatism. But  with  indifference  and  dis- 
union on  the  one  side,  with  a  perfect  organi- 
zation and  a  cot  inconsiderable  accession  of 
positive  strength  on  the  other,  it  was  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  seat  after  scat  was 
won  by  the  Tories  during  the  last  three 
quarterH  of  the  year  1873.  Liberals,  ncver- 
thelessi,  had  a  right  to  comfort  themselves 
with  the  assurance  that,  though  thev  might 
lose  a  little  ground  in  these  chance  ^rmish- 
cs  upon  narrow  issues  and  with  obscure 
champions,  they  would  retrieve  their  defeat 
when  the  country  came  to  be  challenged  on 
the  broad  question  whether  the  Liberal  par- 
ty or  the  Conservative  party,  whether  Mr, 
Gladstone  or  Mr,  Disraeli,  were  better  de- 
serving of  the  national  confidence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  bad  been  ui^d  by  manv 
of  his  partisans  oat  of  Parliament  to  appeal 
to  the  country  immediately  after  Mr.  Dis- 
rach'fl  refusal  to  accept  th»  responsibilities 
of  oflice  twelve  months  ago.  But  lie  natur- 
ally declined  to  come  before  the  iiation 
without  any  other  platform  on  which  to 
take  his  stand  than  that  unfortunate  portion 
of  his  Irish  policy  which  England  and  Scol^ 
land  had  so  emphatically  repudiated. 
Again,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  same 
advice  had  been  pressed  upon  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  less  easy  to  see  why  he  then 
declined  it.  Probably  he  thought  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  would  allay  t 
great  part  of  the  existing  discontent,  and 
especially  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Bright  tc 
the  Cabinet  would  reconcile  the  Noncon- 
formists to  the  official  leaders  of  their  party 
Nor  were  these  measures  entirely  without 
effect.  The  tide  of  Tory  victories  was  bro- 
ken by  one  or  two  signal  Liberal  triumphs  ; 
and  Mr.  Brigbt's  declarations  at  Birming- 
ham went  far  to  dispel  the  suspicions  that 
were  driving  the  Nonconformists  to  rebel- 
lion, Mr,  Forster,  however,  proccedc  d 
straigbtwav  to  undo  all  the  good  that  Mr; 
Bright  had  done ;  and  the  nation  was  laf  t 
in  bewilderment  at  this  avowed  divei^encc 
on  a  fundamental  question  of  policy  between 
two  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Then 
all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  Libera!  rally 
vanished  onco  more.  Two  traditional 
strongholds  of  Liberalism  were  boldly  asstul- 
ed  by  the  enemy;  Stroud  was  lost,  Newcas- 
tle was  barely  retained  ;  and  other  yet  more 
important  constituencies  were  threatened. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  man  to  endure 
with  passive  equanimity  a  protracted  strain 
of  ill-fortune.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
French  nation  that  *  being  by  nature  of  a 
keen  and  aniious  temperament,  they  can- 
not endure  that  lasting  pressure  upon  the 
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nerres  which  is  inflicted  by  a  loDg-impcud- 
ing  danger ;  their  impalse  aoder  such  trials 
is  to  rush  forward  or  to  ruD  back ;  and  what 
they  are  least  inclined  to  do  is  to  slaod  still 
and  be  calm,  or  to  make  a  steady  move  to 
the  front.'  Without  much  qualification, 
this  might  be  eud  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of 
some  of  his  principal  coUeaguea.  At  any 
,  rate,  the  torture  of  mccesaire  partial  defeats 
— not  indeed  seriously  impairing  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  numerical  majority  anymore 
than  the  death-dealing  shots  that  break  up  a 
great  column  of  infantry  cut  off  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  make  tbe  mass  feeble, 
but  acting  on  bis  imagination — appears  to 
bare  on  a  sudden  overpowered  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's judgment  ^Disseneion  in  the  Cabi- 
net may,  as  it  b  rumoured,  have  precipitat- 
ed the  appeal ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
pressure  of  the  outward  change  of  current 
was  the  more  potent  force. 

We  have  enumerated  the  causes  of  Liber- 
al weakness  tha(  showed  themselves  in  the 
chance  elections  of  the  year  18V3;  and  we 
have  recalled  to  mind  tbe  confidence  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  these  were  merely  tempo- 
rary and  local,  and  would  be  swept  away 
when  a  great  political  issue  was  fairly  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  Unfortunately  Mr, 
Gladstone's  address  did  not  present  a  broad 
and  simple  political  issue.  It  appealed  to 
the  electors  of  Greenwich,  and  indirectly  to 
the  country  at  large,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  had  obtained  or  were  likely  to 
obtain  before  tbe  end  of  the  year  a  surplus 
of  some  five  mlllious  sterling,  and  that  he, 
as  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  would  be 
prepared  to  expend  this  in  remission  of  tax- 
ation, in  taking  off  tbe  income  tax,  and  in 
reducing  or  Mtolishing  the  sugar  duties. 
To  ask  tbe  assent  of  the  electorate  by  anti- 
cipation to  tbe  miuu  features  of  a  Bud|;et 
which  would  have  to  be  laid  before  and  dis- 
cussed by  Parliament  three  months  later 
was  an  innovation  in  constitutional  practice, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  neither  a  useful  nor  a 
dcurable  one.  A  plebiscite  of  any  kind  is  a 
dangerous  anomaly  in  representative  govern- 
ment; but  a  plebiscite  asking  the  electors 
to  return  memDers  pledged  to  support  the 
Government  in  certain  promised  remissions 
of  tasation  is  in  every  way  objectionabla 
Even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  obtained  a  ma- 

{ority  on  this  appeal,  it  would  scarcely  have 
icen  constituted  a  healthy  and  coherent 
Earty  organization.  It  would  probably 
ave  been  unstable,  and  as  soon  as  the  in- 
come tas  had  been  abolished,  would  have 
split  up  info  sections,  or  drifl«d  over  in 
great  part  to  the  Opposition. 

Tbe  result,  however,  of  the  appeal  was 
altogether   unexpected.     It  was  discovered 


that  the  mass  of  the  electors  cared  very 
much  less  for  the  promised  relief  to  their 
pockets  than  had  been  anticipated, — which 
IB  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  shows  that  "  the 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,"  of  which 
Lord  Falmerston  used  to  comphun,  is  abat- 
ing— and  that  the  nnpopularity  of  the  Min- 
istry had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the  public 
mind  than  had  been  generally  supposed. 
But  though  the  United  Kingdom  now  sends 
up  to  Westminster  392  Conservatives  against 
300  Liberals,  and  tbe  change  has  taken  place 
not  in  one  or  two  particulax  districts,  but  all 
over  the  country,  there  are  no  signs  whatever 
of  any  real  wave  of  Conservative  reaction 
such  as  overwhelmed  tbe  Whigs  in  1841, 
Then  Conservatism  was  ^^ressive  and  domi- 
neering; it  claimed  to  govern  Ireland  by 
force  in  tbe  interests  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, and  it  declared  its  determination  to 
munt^  tbe  sacred  fabric  of  the  com  laws 
in  the  most  absolute  integrity.  Now,  Con- 
servatives, or  all  of  them  at  least  who  feel 
themselves  within  the  shadow  of  present  or 
possible  official  responaihility,  talk  what  may 
be  called  a  diluted  Liberalism ;  and  however 
bitterly  they  may  criticise  the  past  le^sla- 
tion  of  the  Liberal  Government,  Ihey  do  not 
proclaim  the  intention  of  meddling  witb  any 
one  of  tbe  great  measures  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1868  has  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book.  The  leader  of  their  party  has  can- 
didly admitted  that  he  could  not  set  up  any 
special  claim  for  himself  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  has  attributed  the  astound- 
ing success  of  his  party — a  success  at  which 
none  have  been  more  astonished  than  the 
Conaervirtive  leaders  themselves — to  the  dis- 
trust with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  of 
bis  associates  in  office  have  inspired  the 
country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
this,  as  we  have  ourselves  said,  without  ex- 
teanating  errors  or  setting  down  aught  in 
malice.  The  majority  of  the  Liberal  leaders 
have  to  win  new  reputations  for  themselves, 
and  many  of  them,  it  will  be  observed,  de- 
cline tbe  task. 

The  composition  of  the  Conservative  ma- 
jority is,  at  least,  as  remarkable  as  its  nume- 
rical strength.  At  the  general  election  of 
18dC,  the  metropolitan  boroughs  returned  a 
solid  phalanx  of  Liberals  to  Parliament, 
while  the  metropolitan  counties  of  Middle- 
sex and  East  Surrey  ranged  themselves  on 
the  same  side.  In  1868,  one  seat  was  lost 
in  Westminster,  and  another  in  Middlesex ; 
and  at  bye-elections  two  more  in  Bouthwark 
and  East  Surrey.  Now  out  of  the  four 
members  for  tbe  City  of  London,  the  Con- 
servatives return  three,  Mr.  Ooschen  only 
retaining  his  seat  through  the  operation  oE 
the  minority  clause.     Out  of  eighteen  scats 
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for  the  remaining  metropolian  boronghe  the 
Conservat'iTes  have  eecnred  seven  ;  and  they 
have  utterly  snept  their  opponents  out  of 
the  metropolitan  connties.  So  much  for 
London.  In  the  other  great  towns' the  re- 
snlta  are  not  less  eurprisinpr.  Birmingbam 
alone  remains  staunch  in  its  allegiance  to 
Liberal  opinions.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds  return  two  Conservatives  each ; 
even  Glasgow  sends  one  from  the  most  Ra 
dical  constituencv  in  the  moat  liberal  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sheffield 
gives  back  Mr.  Roebuck  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  Bradford,  by  Tory  votes,  seems 
to  approve  Mr.  Forster's  conscientjous  mea- 
sures for  breaking  np  tho  Liberal  party,  and 
gives  him  a  like-minded  collei^e  in  Mr. 
Ripley.  If  these  things  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  tb«  drjl 
The  Liberal  loss  in  the  counties  is  more 
severely  felt  than  in  the  boroughs,  because 
we  bad  less  to  lose.  The  English  Conserva- 
tive county  members  out-number  their  Libe- 
ral colleagues  by  nearly  six  to  one  ;  and  but 
for  the  minority  clause  we  should  be  In  a 
still  smaller  minority.  Scotland  remains 
true  to  her  Liberal  traditions,  returning  forty- 
one  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ag^nst  nine- 
teen Conservatives;  though  even  here  the 
gain  of  the  latter  party  is  considerable.  In 
1888  they  held  only  seven  coun^  seats  and 
no  burgh  seats ;  now  they  have  fifteen  county 
seats  and  three  burgh  seats.  The  University 
representation  is  equally  divided.  Wales 
also  gives  a  liberal  majority  of  nineteen  as 
against  eleven. 

Summarising  the  results,  we  may  say  that 
England  alone  gives  the  Conservatives  a 
majoritv  of  113,  reduced  by  the  deduction 
of  the  Liberal  majorities  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land to  eighty -three. 

Ireland  stands  upon  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate footing.  Tho  counties  return  twenty- 
three  Conservatives,  the  boroughs  ten,  and 
the  University  of  Dublin  two,  making  in  all 
thirty-five  out  of  a  total  of  103  members. 
According  to  this  computation  the  Liberals 
are  nearly  two  to  one  as  compared  with  their 
opponents  in  the  sister  island.  But  of  the 
Bi;xty-eighf  members  returned  as  Liberals, 
some  fifty-three  are  declared  'Home  Rulers.' 
Now  Home  Rule,  so  far  as  it  is  a  political 
principle,  stands  outside  all  English  and  im- 
perial politics;  and  the  Home  Rulers^if  they 
are  true  to  their  professions,  most  count 
rimply  aa  a  negative  parliamentary  force, 
to  W  subtracted  alike  from  the  nominal 
strength  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  Of 
course  many  of  them  are  merely  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  members  who  have  chosen  to  accept 
the  Home  Rule  test,  and  who  will  not  be 
more  dangerous — if,  indeed,  so  dangerous — 


to  the  Liberal  party  as  HomeRulera  than  they 
were  as  cxponenla  of  Cardinal  CuUen's  views. 
There  are  among  the  entire  body  of  Home 
Rulers  perhaps  a  dozen  sincere  fanatics,  and 
it  is  qneationable  whether  any  of  these  care 
very  mnch  for  the  federal  scheme  which  Mr. 
Bait  puts  forward  as  a  decent  disguise  for 
the  wild  separatist  ambitious  of  his  followers. 
But  however  the  Irish  members  that  are 
nominally  reckoned  asLiberals  may  vote  they 
cannot  be  counted  upon  as  staunch  allies  in 
Liberal  legislation  or  oven  in  the  irresponsible 
Btrat^y  of  opposition. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England 
is,  however,  the  gravest  fact  in  the  situation. 
A  majority  of  113  in  favour  of  the  Conser- 
vative leader,  if  not  in  favour  of  Conserva- 
tive opinions,  is  indisputable  proof  that 
popular  feeling  in  this  countrj'  has  drifted 
far  from  the  position  it  occupied  in  1868. 
Is  the  change  of  a  permanent  character! 
Does  it  represent  a  real  reaction )  We  have 
already  expressed  onr  conviction  that  it  is  the 
symptom  of  a  mental  mood  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  lasting,  and  that  it  is  but  a  slight 
surface-current  in  politics  which  leaves  the 
great  movement  of  political  progress  un- 
touched. It  is  the  more  perceptible  because 
it  manifests  itself  in  one  of  those  periods  of 
paose  which  intervene  regularly  and  of  ne- 
cessity between  all  epochs  of  political  acti- 
vity. The  nation  is  for  the  time  a  ittle 
weary,  and  is  wanton,  petulant,  even  ungrate- 
ful, in  its  weariness.  The  personal  reasons 
for  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
administration  combine  with  this  state  of 
the  popular  temper  to  bring  new  men  into 
power  and  to  initiate  a  new  policy.  For 
though  Mr.  Disraeli  and  most  of  his  col- 
leagues have  been  in  office  before,  they  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  new  to  power;  for 
the  first  time  they  have  the  country  with 
them, — or  not  gainst  them, — and  they  com- 
mand the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  for  their  policy  they 
have  proclaimed  it  frankly  enough.  It  is  to 
be  a  policy  of  rest.  No  more  'harassing 
legislation,'  no  more  reforms  worrying  the 
'interests'  whose  alliance  was  found  so  ser- 
viceable at  the  recent  contest,  no  more  dis- 
tressing economy.  Instead  of  these,  the 
characteristics  for  good  or  evil  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government,  we  are  promised  efficient 
administration,  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  not  one  of  tho  legitimate  boasts  of  the 
late  ministry;  and  though  former  Conserva- 
tive Governments  have  not  been  specially 
remarkable  for  administrative  capacity,  at 
least  since  that  party  lost  Peel  and  Graham, 
we  are  qnite  willing  to  let  the  new  men 
redeem  their  pledges,  if  they  can. 

The  new  Pariiament  is  the  Walhalla  of 
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COmmonplaceDesB,  and  this  character  m 
it  all  the  more  fit  to  represent  the  country 
in  its  faineant  jnood.  The  'fine  brate' 
votes  of  the  connty  nicnibers,  of  the  excel- 
lent &D<1  wcll-discipiined  listeners  who,  night 
after  night, — 

'  In  bulky  majesty  appear, 
^oll  the  dull  eye  and  y&n-n  the  unmeaning 

will  be  arrayed  side  by  side  vrith  a  strong 
phalanx  of  men  of  basiness  professing 
moderate  Conserrative  opinions,  reputed  to 
bo  valuable  in  committee  rooms,  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  directorial  management 
of  innumerable  companies.  This  latter  class 
is  also  strongly  represented — as,  indeed,  it 
always  has  been  and  onght  to  be — on  the 
Liberal  side,  and  it  now  almost  monopolises 
a  commodity  so  costly  in  production  and  so 
limited  in  quantity  as  parliamentary  scats. 
Besides  these,  the  official  class  have  gene- 
raUy  kept  hold  of  their  opportunities,  though 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  has  been  rejected 
in  Louth,  and  Lord  Enfield  in  Middlesex, 
and  Mr.  Cardwell  has  chosen  to  retire  to  the 
Bcrener  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  aristocratic  element  in  the  'popular 
branch  of  the  legislature '  is  almost  as  strong 
as  ever;  and,  next  to  a  long  purse,  a  respec- 
table handle  to  a  man's  name  seems  to  be 
the  beat  introduction  to  the  constituencies, 
so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent temper.  Between  them  the  aristocracy 
and  the  plutocracy  have  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons  all  or  nearly  all  the 
independent  politicians  whose  individualities 
gave  force  and  flavour  to  political  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Fawcett's  loss,  if  it  were  at  all 
likely  to  be  lasting,  should  be  set  down  as 
irreparable ;  bat  the  parliamentary  indepen- 
dents have  been  deprived  of  many  more  than 
their  ablest  and  most  eloqaent  leader.  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright  is  gone,  and  so,  to  pass  to  the 
opposite  pole  of  eccentric  LiberiJism,  is  Mr. 
Bouvcrie.  The  quips  of  Mr.  Bemal  Osbonie 
will  no  more  amuse  the  House,  which  in  a 
period  of  political  languor  is  s  real  loss ;  nor 
will  Mr.  While's  acute  criticisms  on  the 
Badget  constitute  the  expected  after-piece 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc's  financial  state- 
ment Mr.  Miall  has  agtun  left  a  void  in 
public  affairs;  and  no  new  man  of  any 
eminence  or  even  of  any  promise  on  the 
Uberal  side  has  appeared  to  recruit  the 
dwindling  ranks  of  what  we  must  learn  to 
look  at  and  talk  of,  possibly  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  a^  the  Oppoution.  The  result  of 
the  contest  at  Sheffield  is  to  be  deplored,  not 
only  becaose  it  has  returned  Mr.  Roebuck  to 
Parliament  in  the  character  of  an  avowed 
idmircr  and  follower  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  but 


because  it  threw  out  of  the  political  mnning 
so  able  an  exponent  of  the  new  developments 
of  Liberalism  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor 
have  any  sticcesses  on  the  Conservative  aide 
counteracted  in  quality  the  losses  by  the 
rejection  of  so  many  Independent  Liberals. 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  at  the 
present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  India  so  many 
members  of  the  late  Parliament,  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  on  Eastern  politics, 
suould  be  excluded  from  the  House.  The 
representation  of  Indian  interests  was  never 
more  scanty.  In  1868,  the  number  of  poli- 
ticians returned  who  could  speak  with  au- 
thority in  Indian  debates  was  quite  double 
the  number  returned  in  1874.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Finance  baa  lost  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  its  moving  spirit, 
Mr.  Fawcett;  and  among  its  members  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Eastwick,  Sir 
Charles  Wingfield,  Sir  D.  Wcdderbum,  Mr. 
R.  Fowler,  Mr.  M'Clure,  and  Mr.  Haviland 
Burke.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  Lord 
William  Hay  had  already  been  removed 
from  the  House.  On  the  whole,  it.  seems 
probable  that  Indian  debates  in  the  ensuing 
session,  in  spite  of  the  engrossing  interest  of 
the  subject,  will  bo  even  more  inefficient  and 
spiritless   than  they  have   been  in  former 


The  common-place  character  of  the  new 
House  is  perhaps  an  advantage  to  the  in- 
coming mmistry.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  to  deal 
with  no  commanding  claims  to  oflicial  rank, 
at  least  in  the  Lower  House.  Mr.  Hardy, 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  have 
respectable  parliamentary  reputations,  but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  dispuf*  the 
lead  of  the  party  with  the  clever  tactician 
who  during  twenty  years  of  adversity  has 
led  his  host  with  unfailing  courage  through 
the  desert  Mr.  Disraeli's  only  dangerous 
rivals  were  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even 
there  none  but  Lord  Derby  could  pretend 
to  the  supremacy.  Lord  Salisbury's  eneigy 
and  high  spirit.  Lord  Carnarvon's  immense 
personal  influence  are  looked  up  to  with 
something  approaching  reverence  by  a 
strong  body  of  peers ;  hut  this  element, 
though  formidable  to  any  Conservative 
Goverument  with  which  it  has  not  been  re- 
conciled, has  never  assumed  a  rivalry  with 
the  recognised  chief  of  the  party  in"  the 
Lower  House.  Now  that  the  reconciliation 
has  been  effected,  at  the  cost  we  may  pre- 
sume of  some  strain  on  personal  feelings, 
the  danger  vanishes.  Lord  Derby  remains, 
as  he  haff  always  been,  true  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  so  indisputably  the 
of  the  Htuation,  that  to  deny  him  the 
honour  he  has  fairly  earned  would  be  an 
blunder  in  tactics.     If  be  can 
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settle  down  into  s  common-placo  policy, 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Cotnioons  that  supports  him,  and  to  the 
jaded  temper  of  the  country,  he  may  main- 
tain bis  leadership  durinj^  his  lifetime. 

In  the  selection  of  hiw  Cabinet  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli has  shown  much  wisdom.  He  has  got 
rid  of  the  aupemhundant  load  of  duhes  that 
made  his  last  ministry  top-heavy.  In  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
ho  has  three  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign, 
Indian,  and  Colonial  AfEurs  quite  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  their  predecessors  in 
,  office,  Lord  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  Lord  Kimberley,  and  incomparably  bet' 
ter  than  any  other  three  men  that  could  be 
chosen  out  of  the  Conservative  ranks.  The 
chiefs  of  '  the  two  great  departments  of  pab- 
Uc  expenditure,'  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  himself 
called  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office, 
are  represented,  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  m  the  Premier's  speech  ten  years  ago, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  strong  man 
is  needed  at  the  War  Office,  and  at  the 
Home  Office  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  proof  of 
his  strength.  As  much  cannot  be  swd  of 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  but  sound  common-sense 
and  some  experience  of  practical  finance  are 
probably  the  qualities  just  now  most  needed 
m  the  administration  of  the  na^.  The  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Cross  for  the  Home  OfBce 
has  surprised  many  persoae ;  but  not  those 
who  knew  that  the  member  for  Sonth  West 
Lancashire  was  the  successful  banker  at 
Warrington,  and  the  best  Chairman  of 
Quarter  ScsMons  in  the  North  of  England. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  one  or  two  per- 
sonal supporters  would  appear  in  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli's Cabinet ;  nor  have  Lord  Malmesbory 
and  Lord  John  Manners  much  claim  beyond 
that  of  faithful  service.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond advances  pretensions  which  the  digni- 
fied office  of  Lord  I'rcsident  reasonably  sa- 
tisfies. In  the  competition  for  the  charge 
of  the  public  purse,  the  claims  of  Sir  S. 
Northcote,  a  financier  trained  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  could  not  be  passed  by. 

There  is  do  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mi- 
nistry may  for  a  time  hold  their  gronnd,  if 
Mr.  DisracU  can  be  brought  to  pursue 
steadily  the  policy  he  has  laid  before  the 
country.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  nation 
in  its  present  mood  craves  rest,  and  that  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  will  give  it  rest,  it  will  refrain 
from  attempting  to  move  cither  backward 
or  forward  :  he  will  be  supported  until  some 

{lowerful  emotion  stirs  popular  feeling  and 
ifts  the  country  onward  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. The  main  hope  of  the  Liberals  con- 
sists in  the  indiscretion  of  their  opponents. 
Mr.  Disraeli  baa  not  hitherto  been  a  prudent 
party  leader,  but  he  has  been  demoralised 


by  the- violent  exigencies  of  a  hopeless  op- 
position. Real  power  may  sober  him,  atid 
nis  most  powerful  colleague  brings  to  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs  as  cool  a 
spirit  and  as  moderate  views  as  those  of 
Lord  Granville  hijnself.  The  fierce  wilful- 
ness of  Lord  Salisbury  might  be  dangerous 
in  general  policy,  but  in  the  adtoinistration 
of  Indian  business  a  strong  will  compelling 
the  acceptance  of  sound  ideas  is  precisely 
what  is  jnst  now  required.  No  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  is  influential  enough  to 
initiate  a  policy.  Itlr.  Cross  at  the  Home 
Office  will  have  no  doubt  to  encounter  the 
criticism  and  withstand  the  entreaties  of 
several  diverse  and  powerful  interests.  The 
licensed  victuallers,  flushed  with  their  recent 
successes,  will  exert  themselves, — impru- 
dently as  they  will  soon  perceive, — to  obt^n 
a  revision  of  Mr,  Bruce's  act.  The  work- 
ing men  will  press  for  an  instant  alteration 
in  the  conspiracy  laws.  If  the  new  Govem- 
mont  determine,  as  is  probable,  to  concede 
the  first  demand,  and  to  deny  the  second, 
they  will  set  in  motion  forces  that  will  soou 
shake  their  accidental  and  temporary  supre- 
macy. At  the  War  Office  it  is  improbable 
that  Mr,  Hardy  will  yield  to  the  pressure 
which  'society'  will  put  upon  him,  or  will 
go  back  upon  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Cardwell. 
The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  find  it 
difficult  to  undo  the  work  of  Mr.  Childers 
and  Mr.  Goscheu.  Ucnce,  probably,  in  the 
great  spending  departments  the  policy  of 
doing  nothing  will  be  found  for  the  present 
the  easiest  and  the  safest.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed also  that  neither  Mr.  Hardy  nor  Mr. 
Hunt  will  take  very  particular  pains  to  en- 
forc«  economy,  which  has  been  proved  to 
irritate  so  many,  and  to  win  gratitude  from 
BO  few,  in  the  scrviees  under  their  control. 

And  here,  in  fact,  comes  Mr.  Disraeli's 
difficulty.  He  has  at  the  Exchequer  a 
skiiful  and  sober-minded  financier  to  devise 
means  for  supplying  the  pecuniary  necessi- 
ties of  administration,  and  he  inherits  the 
fiscal  prosperity  which  the  lat«  Government 
laboured  so  sedulously  and  so  successfully 
to  create.  But  the  surplus  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  to  handle  is  but  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  immense  demands  upon  it, 
and  the  question  is  whether,  when  we  have 
spent  this  ready  cash,  we  can  rely  on  the 
maintenance  of  ao  equilibrium  between  in- 
come and  expenditure.  Even  if  the  Con- 
servative chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  cry  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  income  tax  and  the  demand  for 
a  free  breakfast-table,  he  will  have  to  meet, 
and  if  it  may  be,  to  satisfy  the  complaints 
of  Sir  Maasey  Lopez  and  his  friends  in  re- 
gard to  locu  taxation,  ami  the  appeals  of 
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the  farmers  for  a  lemiBsion  of  tlie  mAlt  tax. 
In  one  war  or  otber  the  surplus^  mast  be 
Bpent,  aod  Mr.  Diaraeli  appears  to  think  that 
tne  simplest  plan  will  be  to  get  rid  of  it  al- 
together by  handing  it  over  to  the  Indian 
OoTeroment.  There  are  grave  economical 
and  political  objections  to  this  course,  and 
the  only  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  it 
wonld  leave  the  framework  of  taxation  at 
home  untouched.  If  the  snrplus  be  spent 
in  remissions,  according  to  its  natural  and 
CQBtoraary  destination.  Sir  S.  Northcote  a. 
year  hence  may  have  some  difficaity  in 
making  both  enda  meet.  The  five  years  of 
fatness  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  reaped  the  be- 
nefit may  be  followed  by  a  penod  of  com- 
mercial st^natioD,  and  the  .effect  cannot 
fail  to  be  felt  in  the  revonne.  The  surren- 
der of  any  productive  source  of  income 
may  leave  as  for  the  present  in  a  state  of 
financial  equilibrium,  but  a  panic  or  even 
mere  dulness  in  trade  would  readily  turn 
the  balance  the  wrong  way.  If  at  the  same 
time  the  great  administrative  departments 
should  feel  themselves  absolved  from  the 
necessity  of  practising  a  resolute  and  un- 
compromising economy,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  financial  perplexities  ahead  of  the 
new  Government. 

This  difficulty,  however,  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, far  removed  from  practical  politics. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  may  fairly  plead 
for  time,  and  ask  to  be  judged  by  their  acts. 
In  the  new  Uouse  of  Commons  they  will 
not  meet  with  a  very  stem  censorsbip.  At 
the  Education  Office  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lord  Sandon  will  probably  be  satisfied 
with  the  substantial  advantages  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  gained  under  Mr.  Forster's 
legislation,  and  will  decline  to  commit  the 
ministry  to  the  extreme  clerical  views  of 
such  men  as  Canon  Gregory  and  Canon 
Cromwell.  For  the  time  the  Nonconfor- 
mists will  be  out-voted  in  the  House  on 
every  educational  question  that  will  arise, 
and  though  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to 
raise  such  questions,  even  if  we  challenge 
inevitable  defeat,  iu  order  that  the  conntry 
may  be  aronsed  and  educated,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  period  of  awakening 
seems  to  be  remote.  There  is  no  reason  to 
Bnppose  that  the  ministry  will  experience 
any  serious  trouble  in  ruling  Ireland.  The 
Irish,  in  their  fatuous  grasping  at  Home 
Ride,  have  shattered  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble 
bnt  impracticable  policy  of  governing  Ire- 
land according  to  Irish  ideas.  The  selection 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  tor  the  Irish 
secretaryship  indicates  Mr.  Disraeli's  firm 
resolution  that  Englisli  ideas  shall  prevail 
The  Home  Rulers  will  be  allowed  to  make 
what  demonstrations  they  please  in  or  out 


of  Parliament,  provided  they  absbuu  from 
absolute  violence ;  and  they  are  warned  that, 
at  any  coat,  the  public  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. We  have  no  doubt  that  this  policy 
would  substantially  have  been  pursued  also 
by  the  late  Government  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  English'people.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  ministry  that  there  are  certain  re- 
forms of  a  Don-politicat  character  which  they 
may  take  up  without  much  risk.  The  Local 
Government  Board  inherite  the  damnoM 
hwrtdita*  of  sanitary  legislation,  which  will 
alarm  and  afflict  interests  as  numerous  and 
noisy  as  any  of  those  harassed  by  the  late 
Government  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  queetion,  iu  spite  of  Mr.  IKsraeli's 
acceptance  of  the  motto,  '  Sanilai  sanita- 
turn  omnia  sanitat,'  will  be  very  tightly 
touched,  if  at  all ;  and-we  are  confirmed  in 
our  impression  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  who  has  been  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform,  has 
been  placed,  not  at  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  There, 
again,  we  meet  with  at  least  two  snbjccts  of 
the  highest  importance  calling  for  legislative 
interference — the  control  of  the  railways 
and  the  protection  of  life  at  sea,  A  Go- 
vernment which  would  deal  effectually  with 
either  one  or  the  other  would  win  real  and 
well-earned  popularity ;  but  then  the  railway 
interest  and  the  shipping  interest  would  be 
certain  to  complain  of  harassing  legislation. 
Is  Mr.  Disraeli  willing  to  encounter  the 
risk  !  or  is  rest  here  also  to  be  the  Conser- 
vative policy ) 

The  vast  qnostion  of  law  reform  remains, 
and  in  this  department  Lord  Cairns  may 
bo  successful  in  crowning  the  edifice,  of 
which  Lord  Selbome  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
among  all,  or  nearly  all,  English  lawyers  of 
the  first  rank,  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
law  reform  should  proceed,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will  have  the  support  of  Lords 
Selborne,  Coleridge,  and  Penzance,  quit«  ir- 
respective of  party  considerations. 

The  Liberals  in  the  Upper  House,  though 
reinforced  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Cam- 
well,  Lord  Carfingford,  and  Lord  Enfield  to 
the  ranks  of  the  peerage,  are  still  as  they 
have  been  ever  since  the  time  of  Pitt,  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  that  branch  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  they  are  opposed  by  a 
compact,  well-drilled  body  of  Tories  who, 
since  the  reconciliation  of  the  Secessionists 
of  1867  to  the  author  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
will  obey  ministerial  orders  with  unquestion- 
ing fidelity.  In  tbe  Lower  House  tne  party 
of  progress,  though  outnumbered,  and  iu 
some  measure  disheartened,  has  stiH  the 
,  power  of  constituting  itself  a  strong  oppou- 
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tioD,  and  when  the  opportunity  arrives  of 
ioflictiog  ruinous  damage  on  its  adversaries, 
and  of  appealing  to  the  country  npoa  those 
broad  principles  of  Liberalism  which  never 
slumber  long  in  England.  But  Liberal 
opinion  ontilde  must -give  the  watchword 
to  its  parliamentary  representatdves.  The 
paramount  importance  of  united  action  must 
be  enforced,  and  to  this  end  no  attempt 
must  be  made  to  foist  npon  the  party  aa 
leaders  politicians  who  have  irretrievably 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  most  faithful  ad- 
herents of  Liberal  principles.  The  tempora- 
ry retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  tbe 
leadership  is  especially  to  be  deplored, 
though  it  was  by  no  means  unexpected,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unjustifiable,  because 
the  ground  on  which  the  Opposition  is  likely 
first  to  challenge  the  ministry  to  battle,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  is  ground  on  which 
his  footing  is  firm.*  If  the  financial  policy 
of  the  new  Goverument  is  to  be  assailed  with 
effect,  whether  in  tfais  session  or  nest,  the 
Liberal  pari;y  can  hardly  dispense  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  services.  We  should  not  say  so 
much  if  issue  were  to  be  joined  on  educa- 
tional or  ecclesiastical  qncstions.  But  ano- 
ther result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  is 
tbe  piunfully  indefinite  state  in  which  it 
leaves  the  leadership,  Mr.  Lowe's  preten- 
Mons  are  universally  rejected.  Mr.  Porster's 
friends  are  very  eager  to  claim  the  succes- 
sion for  him ;  hut  if  tbe  official  section  of 
the  Liberals  make  the  mistake  of  admitting 
this  preposterous  demand,  we  warn  them 
that  they  will  deliberately  throw  away  the 
opportunity  of  securing  the  active  and  loyal 
co-operation  of  the  Nonconformists,  without 
which  the  party  may  remain  for  years  ex- 
cluded hopelessly  from  power.  The  name 
of  Lord  llartin^n  has  been  also  put  for- 
ward aa  tbe  destined  successor  to  tbe  chief- 
tainship ;  but  though  the  heir  of  tbe  House 
of  Cavendish  must  always,  while  the  pre- 
sent organization  of  English  society  exists, 
be  an  important  political  personage,  the  late 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  not  yet  made  his 
mark  in  Parliament,  nor  won  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  On  the  whole,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone persists  in  his  resolution  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  the  leadership  of  the  party 
conld  not  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  Mr,  Goschen.  An  accomplished 
financier,    an    able    administrator,    and    a 


David  Z-ivingtione. 


*  Mr.  Oladstone's  letter  to  Lord  Granville, 
dated  the  13th  of  March,  relisvefl  «s  from  the 
Immediate  fear  that  lile  parliamentary  Bervicee 
will  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  Liberal 
parlj;  but  it  Bhows  quite  aa  clearlj  that  he  will 
not  anln  take  office.  The  difficulty  above  dis- 
cnssed  la  hardly  poetponed,  and  is  certainly  not 
overcome. 
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dangerous  adversary  in  debate,  Mr.  Goschen 
is,  moreover,  as  prudent  as  be  is  strong ; 
and  if  he  cannot  lead  tbe  Liberals  for  a 
while  to  victory,  he  will  be  a  formidable 
critic  of  Conservative  policy,  and  will  make 
the  most  of  aiiy  opportunities  that  the 
financial  ebortcomiogs  of  the  ministry  may 
offer  him.  Under  such  a  leader,  united  ac- 
tion may  be  poswble,  and  then  wo  have 
only  to  wait,  not  long,  as  we  bope  and  trust, 
for  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  national  feeling 
once  more  in  tbe  direction  of  progress. 


Art.  VIII. — David  lAvingsltme. 

'  Their  vmrki  do  follow  t/iem,'  On  that 
world  of  true  life  whither  these  words  of 
hallowed  comfort  point,  it  is  not  our  office 
to  offer  any  speculations  here.  But  the 
sense  of  eternity,  which  is  never  felt  so 
strongly  as  in  the  silent  presence  of  the 
noble  dead,  has  its  earthly  as  well  as  its 
heavenly  aspect  For  men  die;  but  man 
lives.  And  if  private  grief  looks  heaven- 
ward, craving  for  a  personal  reunion,  public 
sorrow  finds  a  consolation — not  less  strong, 
nor  less  divine — in  tbe  contemplation  of  that 
undying  humanity,  which  shines  tbe  fairer 
and  lives  more  fully  the  older  it  becomes ; 
and  which,  whoever  may  bo  the  loser,  is 
always  enriched,  exalted,  and  ennobled  by 
every  great  soul  gathered  to  its  bosom. 
Each  busy  generation,  when  it  lies  down  to 
rest,  leaves  behind  it  not  only  accumulations 
of  material  or  intellectual  wealth,  but  new 
lines'of  character,  faint  or  strong,  which  af- 
fect tbe  whole  being  of  mankind.  And  this 
generic  moral  growth,  though  it  be  far  tbe 
slowest  of  all  those  movements  which  go  to 
make  up  progress,  is  that  which  marks  most 
deeply  and  clearly  every  real  step  in  advance. 
It  IS  only  by  a  consideration  of  periods 
separated  by  centuries  or  even  millenniums, 
that  these  far-reaching  changes  can  be  un- 
mistakably discerned.  But  nevertheless 
they  are  constantly  taking  place.  Neither 
tbe  growth  of  commerce,  nor  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  nor  both  together,  conld, 
apart  from  a  great  development  of  character, 
have  prodncea  the  England  of  to-day  out  of 
the  England  of  the  Conquest  In  this  slow, 
moral  progress  it  is  not  usually  given  to  in- 
dividual men  to  accompUsb  any  great  step 
advance.  Even  great  religious  leaders  do 
t  raise  a  wave  of  feeling  which  too  com- 
monly seems  to  fall  back  to  the  former 
level.  Yet  in  looking  back  upon  the  long 
roll  of  hutorio  names,  we  cannot  but  feel 
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that  there  bare  been  many  men  whose 
characters  have  beeo  a  more  precious  legacy 
than  anj-  of  their  practical  achicTementa. 
The  contagious  influence  of  Robert  Bruce's 
indomilabic  spirit  did  more  for  Scotland 
than  the  victory  of  Bannockbum.  The 
valour  of  the  Black  Prince  obbuned  ns  no 
permanent  conquests ;  but  the  fondness 
with  which  soldiers  dwelt  upon  the  memory 
of  his  sclf-foi^etful  daring  cannot  have 
been  without  its  effect  on  the  tone  of  military 
feeling.  Sir  Thomas  More's  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  fading  superstition,  and  Cran- 
mer's  with  the  rise  of  a  regenerated  faith. 
Yet  the  noble  though  narrow  integrity  of 
the  one  is  felt  to  this  day  as  an  example  and 
a  stay  to  the  national  character;  while  not 
even  the  martyrdom  of  the  other  can  efface 
the  shame  of  lus  shifty  politico.  Or,  to  come 
down  to  OUT  own  times,  who  does  not  fee] 
that  Ike  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  by  his  sacrifice 
of  party  traditions  to  a  higher  view'of  duty, 
did  more  for  the  future  of  Engliah  states- 
manahip  than  even  by  hia  free  trode  legisla- 
tion !  And  there  are  meu  now  living,  whose 
moral  earnestness  in  the  public  life  they  lead 
has  a  deeper  influence  on  their  countr}'  than 
an^  special  results  they  accomplish.  Tliey 
raise  the  standard  of  human  life.  They' 
kindle  afresh  the  too  evanescent  flre  of  self- 
forgetful  devotion.  They  prove  the  reahty 
of  motives  richer  in  moral  power  than  any 
personal  ambition.  And  when  at  the  graves 
of  such  men  we  breathe  the  words,  '  Their 
works  do  follow  them,'  we  do  not  think  ao 
much  of  the  actual  resulta  they  have  accom- 
plished by  their  industry,  bnt  rather  of  tbe 
place  and  the  power  that  their  character  has 
in  the  humanity  that  never  dies. 

Such  a  man  was  David  Livingstone.  It 
is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  even  diinug 
his  lifetime  hia  character  divided  with  hia 
achievements  the  public  interest  aroused  by 
his  travels.  Those  who  came  in  contact 
'  with  him  during  his  brief  visits  to  England 
were  never  tired  of  repeating  that  be  was 
'  every  inch  a  man.'  Sir  Koaeriok  Murcbi- 
son  loved  him  with  a  warmth  of  affection 
which  no  merely  scientific  sympathy  could 
have  inspired.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  whose 
unworthy  and  ungenerous  treatment  by  a 
section  of  the  English  public  It  is  impoaaible 
to  reprobate  too  strongly,  loses  all  bitterness 
and  kindles  into  enthusiasm  as  he  recalls  bis 
personal  intercourse  with  the  departed 
traveller  by  Tanganyika  Lake.  As  to  the 
African  tribes  that  were  familiar  with  his 
name  they  almost  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
In  hia  intercourse  with  those  demoralized  by 
the  slave  trade,  the  triumphs  of  hia  self-con- 
trol, his  sympathetic  patience,  and  hia  un- 
Ainz-hing  firmness  put  to  shame  the  blnster- 
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ing  arrogance  and  random  bloodshed  too 
often  characteristic  of  English  deatinga  with 
aav^e  tribes.  And  in  all  the  history  of 
travel,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  touch- 
ing than  the  story  of  the  faithful  Makololo, 
who  marched  with  their  'father'  acroaa  a 
continent,  for  the  most  part  as  much  un- 
known to  them  as  to  him  ;  who  interposed 
their  own  bodies  between  him  and  hostile 
spears ;  who  plunged  headlong  into  a  swol- 
len river  to  rescue  him  from  drowning ;  who 
dared  to  go  with  him  down  to  that  mysteri- 
ous sea  from  which  their  stolen  brethren  had 
never  returned ;  and  who  sat  down  by  the 
eastern  coast  to  wait  in  simple  faith  till  he 
came  back  from  a  voyage  that  must  hare 
seemed  to  them  like  a  journey  beyond  the 
grave.  The  character  which  produced  ef- 
fects like  these  on  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Portuguese  coloniats,  and  African  barbarians 
alike,  was  certainly  no  common  one,  and 
must  be  well  worth  our  study.  It  does  not 
often  happen  in  the  case  of  any  one  distin- 
guished for  physical  discovery  that  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  character  predominatea 
over  that  excited  by  achievement  Such  a 
predominance  of  moral  interest  is  natural 
and  indeed  inevitable  when  we  lament  the 
loss  of  a  great  preacher  like  the  late  Thomas 
Binney.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
pioneers  of  physical  knowledge.  We  may 
indeed  gathernp  with  lingering  remembrance 
all  personal  tr^ta  of  departed  genius.  Its 
association  with  a  noble  moral  nature,  its 
habits  of  thought  and 'feeling,  its  methods 
of  work,  are  all  eagerly  remarked.  But 
such  traita  are  cherished  only  because  of  the 
reflected  intereat  that  they  derive  from 
aplendid  achievementa  to  which  they  bear 
no  neceasa'ry  relation.  Thus  when  Faraday 
died,  the  obscure  religiona  denomination  to 
which  be  futbfully  adhered,  derived  an  un- 
wonted interest  in  the  eyes  of  many  from 
the  fact  of  his  connection  with  it.  Yet 
every  one  felt  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  great  electrician's  religious  life  and  his 
scientific  career  were  wliolly  dissociated. 
And  the  former  bad  little  interest  for  the 
world,  except  what  was  reflected  upon  it  by 
hia  discoveries.  The  character  of  the  man 
did  no  doubt  make  tbe  work  what  it  was. 
That  always  must  be  ao.  But  the  process 
was  not  evident ;  and  the  work  was  the 
more  conspicuous.  In  tbe  case  of  Living- 
stone, on  the  other  hand,  it  might  almost 
seem  as  though  the  work  derived  its  popular 
interest  from  the  man,  rather  than  the  man 
from  the  work.  Or  if  such  language  is  too 
strong,  at  any  rate  tbe  connection  between 
the  character  of  the  man  and  the  work  was 
so  close,  BO  clear,  and  striking,  that  the  two 
cannot  be  separated  in  tkongbt.    And,  pnt- 
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ting  on  one  side  Bcientific  societies,  it  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  interest 
talcen  by  the  general  public  iu  the  work  ac- 
complished, was  very  greatly  stimalated  by 
the  laecination  exercised  by  the  character  of 
the  man.  Yet  the  David  Livingstone  best 
%nown  to  the  world  at  large  was  not  a  prea- 
cher nor  a  missionary ;  he  was  the  eiplorer 
of  unknown  lauds. 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  entirely  se- 
condary interest  attached  to  personal  charac- 
ter Id  the  case  of  great  discoverers  is  the 
depeudence  of  such  achievements  upon  those 
iutetlectual  gifts  which  ensure  insight  and 
imagination,  rather  than  sympathy  and 
moral  power.  And  we  think  it  may  be  ob~ 
served,  that  wherever  great  deeds  are  the  re- 
sult of  moral  earnestness,  rather  than  of  in- 
tellectual force,  there  the  personal  character 
always  attracts  a  special  and  affectionate  in- 
terest. George  Washington  could  perhaps, 
hardly  with  justice,  be  called  a  great  soldier. 
But  he  was  something  better :  be  waa  a  great 
man.  And  hia  character  has  always  had 
more  interest  than  lis  actions.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  only  other  Ameri- 
can President,  jet  arisen,  who  is  likely  to 
rival  Washington  in  the  affections  of  Ameri- 
can patriotbm,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
a  man  of  great  intellect  Bat  be  was  a  man 
with  a  very  clear  moral  insight  into  the 
secret  of  his  coQDtry'a  woes,  and  with  a 
courage  that  rose  precisely  in  proportion  as 
his  convictions  of  duty  were  deepened.  So 
va  our  warmest  recollections  of  Darid  Living- 
stone, we  cannot  attribute  to  him  any  trans- 
cendent intellectual  powers.  If,  indeedrthe 
word  genius  may  be  taken  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive significaucB  as  to  mean  any  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  a  special  work  ;  or  even 
if  we  may  take  in  serious  earnest  the  Carly- 
lese  doctrine,  that  it  denotes  «n  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  taking  pains — then  certainly 
Livingstone  was  a  man  of  genius,  Ent  he 
would  himself  have  been  so  much  startled 
and  pained  by  being  called  anything  of  the 
Bort,  that  we  hasten  to  express  our  dissent 
from  any  such  definition  as  could  possibly 
have  included  him.  His  moral  and  spiritual 
qoalitjes  made  his  life  and  work  ^hat  they 
were.  And  it  is  preciaely  because  his 
achievementa  sprang  from  susceptibilities 
and  enei^ies  lying  at  the  living  core  and 
heart  of  personal  character,  that  the  whole 
man  seems  to  he  seen  in  every  line  of  his 
work.  We  propose,  therefore,  here  briefly 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  work  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  to  note  how  at  every 
step  his  soul  shone  through  bis  deeds. 

It  is  not  without  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
we  speak  him  as  gone.  Encouraged  by  the 
falraty  of  former  immours,  almost  betrayed 
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by  his  many  escapes  into  the  illusion  that  he 
bore  a  charmed  life,  mea.'iuring  pei'haps  the 
ways  of  Providence  too  inuch  by  our  own, 
and  fondly  thinking  that  now,  so  near  the 
end  of  his  labours,  he  could  not  die  till  we  . 
had  seen  him  once  more,  we  had  hoped 
against  hopo,  until  the  decisive  news  came 
that  his  body  was  on  the  way  down  to  Zan- 
zibar, But  now  that  the  will  of  the  Most 
High  is  known,  we  begin  perhaps  to  see  in 
it  a  wisdom  and  a  tenderness  which  in  our 
suspense  seemed  inconceivable.  The  man 
who  shrank  from  the  publicity  of  missionary 
platforms,  whom  hardly  any  persuasion 
couid  induce  to  run  the  risk  of  being  lioniz- 
:d,  and  whose  tempieramcnt  made  him  oc- 
casionally perhaps  unduly  susceptible,  could  ■ 
hardly  have  found  an  nnmingled  solace  for 
his  weariness  in  the  country  which  was  so 
eagerly  awaiting  him.  That  he  longed  to 
see  his  native  land  again  we  can  well  be- 
lieve. But  the  death  that  awaited  him 
amongst  the  people  of  hia  pity  and  his  love, 
was,  after  all,  concmous  with  his  life.  His 
quiet  departure  wTien  his  labour  was  done, 
was  just  in  accordance  with  his  method  of 
work.  And  if  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  re- 
ceive his  bones,  our  satisfaction  does  not  bo 
much  arise  from  any  honour  done  to  David 
Livingstone,  but  rather  from  the  enrichment 
of  that  shrine  of  national  memories  with  the 
record  of  a  name  that '  England  would  not 
willingly  let  die,' 

The  introductory  chapter  in  Livingstone's 
'Journeys  and  Researches  in  South  Africa ' 
— a  chapter  consisting  of  only  seven  pages 
— presents  as  charming  and  characteristic  a 
piece  of  autobiography  as  we  have  ever  read. 
There  is  a  kind  of  manly  shyness  about  it, 
arising,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in 
his  claim  to  be  heard,  hat  just  from  that 
sort  of  senaitiTeness  which  generally  accom- 
panies an  honest  self-contained  pride,  and 
which  shrinks  with  dread  from  any  appear- 
ance of  ostentation.  '  My  own  inclination,' 
he  tells  ns, '  would  lead  me  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  abont  myself ;  but  several  friends, 
m  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  have 
suggested  that,  as  the  reader  likea  to  know 
Bomething  abont  the  author,  a  short  account 
of  his  origin  and  early  life  would  lend  ad- 
ditional interest  to  this  book.  Such  is  my 
excuse  for  the  following  egotism,  and,  if  au 
apolc^  be  necessary  for  giving  a  genealogy, 
1  find  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  long, 
and  contains  only  one  incident  of  which  I 
have  reason  to  be  proud.'  The '  egotism '  is 
of  so  very  innocent  a  character,  and  is  got 
over  so  very  quickly,  that  doubtless  many  a 
reader  has  thought  it  would  have  been  still 
more  unobtrusive  if  the  writer  had  made  no 
apology  at  all,  where    certainly  none    was 
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needed.  Bat  tie  oairative  would  not  have  I  for  hia  keen  discemmeDt  of  character  was 
been  nearly  so  characteristic  without  it  always  ciercieed  in  detecting  gronnds  of 
"        ■"       '  '■  ■  ■    transparent  s'--     '— '  — ■'  -     ■'        ■  .     .        ., 

itirely  n ' 


For  with  all  Livingstoi 
plicity  of  nature,  we  sh 
ceive  him  if  we  regarded  him  as  an  over- 
grown artless  child.  His  was  the  simplicitv 
of  an  exceedingly  strong-willed  man,  with 
no  sroaSl  amount  of  sclf-conscionsncss,  that 
was  kept  suppressed  only  by  the  ardour  of 
an  all-absorbing  devotion.  He  could  not 
talk  about  himself  without  feeling  that 
was  doing  so.  And  he  shrank  from  this, 
not  through  any  mere  affectation  of  humili- 
ty, bnt  partly  because  by  temperament 
scorned  to  thrust  himself  on  the  attention  of 
others ;  and  partly  because  in  the  self-dis- 
cipline of  a  spiritual  life  he  had  learned  to 
suDorditiato  all  personal  aims  to  the  greats 
ness  of  a  mission  he  believed  to  be  divinely 
imposed.  The  '  genealogy '  carries  us  back 
to  the  storm-beaten  island  of  Ulva,  where 
the  ancestral  Livingstones  held  a  small  form ; 
and  where,  if  there  be  anytiiing  in  Mr. 
Buckle's  theories,  we  may  imagine  that  a 
struggle  with  hostile  elements  for  a  precari- 
ous subsistence  might  well  develop  a  tradi- 
tional self-reliance,  indomitable  persistency, 
and  'general  sturdiness  of  character.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however  the  fact  may  be  explain- 
ed, that  agricuttnral  life  in  Scotland  is  much 
more  favourable  than  in  England  to  intelli- 
gent individuality,  and  to  a  high  though 
somewhat  narrow  ideal  of  morality.  The 
one  incident  of  which  Livingstone  thought 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  is  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  we  give  it  in  bis  own 
words  : — 

'  Grandfather  could  give  particulars  of  the 
lives  of  his  ancestors  for  six  generations  of  the 
family  before  him  ;  and  the  only  point  of  the 
tradition  I  feel  proud  ot.is  this  : — One  of  these 
poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  in  the  dis- 
trict for  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  it  is 
related  that  when  ha  was  on  his  deathbed,  he 
called  all  his  children  around  him,  and  said, 
"  Now,  in  my  liretime,  I  have  seaii^ed  most 
carefully  through  all  the  traditions  I  could  find 
ofourfiimity,  and  I  never  could  discover  that 
there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our  fore- 
fathers. If,  therefore,  any  of  you,  or  any  of 
j-our  children,  should  take  to  dishonest  ways, 
It  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  our  blood  ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave  this  precept 
with  you  :  Be  honest" ' 

This  moral  heirloom  of  his  family  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  great 
traveller.  In  hia  face,  as  we  remember  it, 
there  was,  with  all  its  kindliness  of  expres- 
sion, a  sort  of  troubled  earnestness  of  out- 
look, as  though  the  upright  soul  within  were 
always  on  the  watch  for  the  straightest  way 
to  the  end  in  view.     It  was  not  suspicion  ; 


trust,  rather  than  in  analyzing  the  corrupt 
motives  of  hypocritical  pretence.  But  he 
did  not  regard  an  honest  life  as  an  easy  one. 
It  was  to  him  always  the  '  fight  of  faith,' 
not  in  any  speculative,  but  \a  a  strictiy 
practical  sense.  And  to  a  gentleness  of 
nature,  which  esercisecl  a  wonderful  charm 
over  savage  men,  he  added  an  unostenta- 
tious but  indomitable  firmness,  that  always 
seemed  standing  front  to  front  with  some 
invisible  foe.  Said  Stanley's  servants  to 
those  of  Livingstone, '  Your  master  is  a  good 
man — a  very  good  man  ;  he  does  not  teat 
you,  for  he  has  a  kind  heart ;  but  ours,  oh  ! 
he  is  sharp,  hot  as  fire.'  Yet  this  man  of  a 
Idnd  heart,  more  than  once,  when  surround- 
ed by  hostile  savages  who  brandished  their 
weapons  ^inst  him,  completely  overawed 
them  by  hia  resolute  attitude  and  the  serene 
confidence  he  displayed.  And  when, 
wearied  out  by  home-sickness  and  danger, 
bis  own  followers  for  a  moment  broke  into 
open  mutiny,  he  roused  himself  from  the 
stupor  of  fever,  seized  ,'a  double-barrelled 
pistol,  and  dechuring  he  must  maintain  dis- 
cipline at  all  hazards,  quelled  them  in  an 
instant,  without  firing  a  shot  Physiog- 
nomy illustrates  character,  even  though  we 
may  not  have  insight  enough  to  read  the 
face  apart  from  the  life.  U  Livingstone's 
eyes  suggested  a  kindly  and  even  gentle 
heart,  his  strong  Scotch  under-jaw  marked 
a  man  with  whom  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
trifle. 

These  fundamental  elements  of  character, 
practical  truthfulness,  a  yearning  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  deep  susceptibihty  to  human 
sympathv,  appear  to  have  been  manifest  in 
very  early  days.  At  the  age  of  ten,  with 
part  of  his  first  week's  earnings  as  a  'piecer' 
iu  a.factory  near  Glasgow,  whither  his  fami- 
ly had  removed,  he  bought  Rnddiman'a 
'  Rudimenta  of  Latin.'  By  studies  pursued 
in  the  intervals  of  hard  labour,  he  read  dur- 
ing the  next  five  or  six  years  several  clasMcal 
authors.  After  that  he  seems  to  have  given 
bis  attention  more  to  general  literature,  es- 
pecially however,  to  'scientific  works  and 
books  of  travel.*  We  suppose  this  kind  of 
thing  is  not  so  uncommon  among  labouring 
youths  in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  England. 
Ihe  proximate  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to 
be  found  in  the  different  habits,  of  the  two 
populations,  and  especially  in  the  better  tone 
of  family  life  among  the  Scotch.  But  after 
all,  popular  habits  of  mind  and  forms  of 
famfly  life  are  lai^ely  affected  by  instita* 
tions.  And  the  reason  why  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  educational  systems  of  Scotland 
have  produced  results  ao  much  more  gene- 
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ral  aud  trnlf  national  than  anything  that  ne 
see  in  England,  would  be  a  fruitful  subject 
of  reflection  ;  nitb  suggestions  perhaps  not 
altogether  complimentaiy  to  the  wealthier 
institutions  of  the  South.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  Scotch  boy,  while  working  for  his 
living,  contrived  to  obtain  a  rery  fair  gene- 
ral education. 

It  Is  perhaps  suggestive  of  the  amount  of 
human  nature  there  was  in  him,  that  not 
even  the  parental  authority,  for  which  he 
had  a  very  profound  reverence,  could  induce 
him  to  overcome  his  repugnance  U>  '  dry 
doctrinal  reading.*  His  father  seems  to 
have  borne  carefully  in  mind  a  tradition 
that  their  ancestors  were  converted  'by  the 
laird  coming  round  with  a  man  having  a 
yellow  staff,'  from  Romanism  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  which  went  by  tha  name  of  'the 
religion  of  the  yeUow  stick.'  And  like  many 
other  descendfuite  of  peraecnted  religionists, 
he  appears  to  have  inherited  a  very  persistent 
confidence  in  the  'argument  ad  bamlum.' 
Not  even  this,  however,  could  torn  young 
Livingstone's  attention  from  his  beloved 
books  of  travel  to  the  '  Cloud  of  Witnesses ' 
or  '  Boston's  Fourfold  State.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Dick's  '  Philosophy  of  Religion '  won 
his  interest  at  once  through  its  confirmation 
of  his  own  previously-formed  conviction 
that  religion  and  science  could  not  be  hos- 
tile one  to  another.  Thus,  while  he  freely 
and  willingly  yielded  himself  to  the  good 
influences  by  which  he  was  happily  sur- 
rounded, it  was  pl^n  enough  already  that  he 
was  likely  to  prove  a  man  with  opinions  and 
purposes  of  hia  own. 

It  is  characteristio  of  the  man  that  in  the 
brief  aotobioeraphical  sketch  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  Livingstone  says 
very  little  indeed  of  his  early  religious  feel- 
ings. And  yet  it  is  indisputable  ttiat  religi- 
ous devotion,  far  more  than  anything  else, 
made  him  what"  he  was.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  risen  in  the  social 
scale.  A  youth  who  could  learn  to  read 
with  pleasure  the  Latiu  clasucs  amidst  the 
whir  and  clatter  of  machinery;  and  who, 
during  his  summer  labour,  without  receiving 
a  failhing  of  aid  from  anyone,  laid  by 
enough  to  support  himself  while  attending 
medical  and  Greek  classes  during  the  win- 
ter, would  certunly  not  have  continued  to 
be  a  factory  operative.  But  that  which 
gave  decisive  direction  to  his  purpose  in  life 
was  first  and  midst  and  last  of  all  religious 
conviction.  It  would  be  a  mistake  as  blind, 
as  it  would  be  cruel,  to  suppose  that  becanse 
hia  later  activity  was  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  missionary  labour  to  the 
career  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  he  ever 
lost  the  m^tea  inspiration  that  first  drove 


him  forth  from  home,  or  even  suffered  it  to 
be  dimmed  by  any  greed  of  fame.  The 
special  motives  which  actuated  him  at  a 
great  cnais  of  his  life  may  be  considered 
presently.  But  certainly  the  whole  stoiy  of 
his  enterprises  reveals  transparently,  as  its 
one  predominant  motive,  a  pitying  love  of 
human  nature,  heightened  and  confirmed  by 
a  devout  faith  in  God's  purpose  of  world- 
wide regeneration.  It  is  not  from  isolated 
passages  of  his  writings,  nor  from  the  oc- 
casional testimony  of  friends,  that  we  gather 
thb;  but  from  the  whole  scope,  aims,  and 
method  of  his  labour.  That  labour  reveals 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  as  cleariy  as 
any  work  of  art  exhibits  the  genius  of  its 
creator.  It  is  not  only  that  when  there  was 
a  prospect  of  his  being  left  alone  and  desti- 
tute in  tfae  heart  of  Africa,  be  '  went  to  his 
little  hut  with  his  mind  directed  to  Him, 
who  bears  the  sighing  of  the  soul ; '  not 
only  that  when  he  thought  it  likely  he  might 
be  '  knocked  on  the  head  by  savages  '  before 
the  morrow,  his  main  regret  was, '  it  seemed 
such  a  pity — for  a  confirmation  would  there- 
by have  been  given  to  the  idea  that  Africa 
is  not  open  to  the  Gospel'  It  is  not  only 
that  through  all  the  thousands  of  miles  he 
travelled,  until  the  time  when  Stanley  met 
him,  and  doubtless  to  the  last,  he  gathered 
his  little  band  around  him  every  Sunday, 
that  he  might  read  to  them,  pray  with 
them,  and  tell  them  of  the  love  of  God. 
But  his  whole  interest  in  geographical  dis- 
covery arose  from  its  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  African  men  and  women,  and  on  the 
spread  of  Christian  civilization.  How  keen- 
ly he  was  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  hia 
rapturous  remembrance  of  the  Victoria 
Falls  atone  would  show.  And  though  he 
was  not  in  any  technical  sense  a  scientist, 
his  observations  have  been  very  highly  priz- 
ed by  scientific  men  at  home.  But  these 
were  never  his  ultimate  urns ;  and  there  was 
never  a  day  in  which  his  thoughts  did  not 
range'  beyond  tfaem.  To  him  the  various 
water-sheds  and  river  courses,  the  central 
plateau,  and  lateral  ridges  of  mid-Africa 
were  so  many  strategic  points  to  be  noted 
and  made  the  most  of  in  the  sacred  warfare 
against  sin  and  misery,  and  above  all  gainst 
'tbe  sum  of  all  villainies' — riavery.  Never 
perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  human  enter- 
prise was  a  career  of  physical  discovery  so 
thoroughly  inspired,  so  constantly  guided, 
or  so  consistently  crowned  by  religions  de- 
votion. 

But  as  we  might  naturally  espect,  from 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  manly 
shyness  of  his  character,  he  himself  has  told 
us  scarcely  auything  about  the  beginnings  of 
that  spiritual  life  vuich  pre-eminently  made 
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him  what  he  was.     Aud,  frankly,  we  like 

him  tbe  better  fdr  it  His  religion  was  not 
the  morbid  introspection,  the  recordB  of 
which  constitute  a  sort  of  spiritaal  narcotic, 
nnnaturalty  stimnlating  ana  deeeitfuUy  lull- 
ing. His  was  the  healthy  practical  dcTotion 
wEich  forms  the  best  comment  on  St 
James'  words,  '  Ye  see  then  how  that  bv 
works  a  man  is  saved,  and  not  by  faith 
only.'  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  fond- 
ness with  which  in  the  height  of  his  fame 
be  recalled  the  memory  of  two  plain  old 
Christian  brethren  who  had  been  aa  minis- 
ters of  Christ  to  hiin  in  hia  native  village. 
'  Now,  lad ! '  B^d  one  of  them  on  hia  deaih- 
bed  to  the  future  apostle  of  Africa,  '  make 
religion  the  every-day  business  of  yonr  life, 
and  not  a  thing  of  fil^  and  starts  ;  for  if  you 
do  not,  temptation  and  other  things  will  get 
the  better  of  you.'  And  there  is  one  sen- 
tence of  his  own  which,  coming  from  one  so 
reticent,  carries  a  world  of  meaning :  '  In 
the  glow  of  love  which  Christianity  inspires, 
1  soon  resolred  to  devote  my  life  to  "the  al- 
leviation of  human  misery.'  Thus  the  man 
was  ready ;  and  only  waited  some  indication 
of  his  appointed  work.  Strong-willed, 
honest,  and  sturdily  independent  as  he  was, 
influences  had  reached  him  that  unsealed 
the  larger  life  of  love  already  latent  within. 
A  career  of  money-getting  or  the  ambition 
of  fame,  or  even  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  however  honourable  each 
may  be  in  its  place,  was  benccf<)rtb  impossi- 
ble for  him.  And  he  was  throughout  all  his 
life  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  invaria- 
ble law  by  which  any  genuine  '  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  '  seems  dependent  on  the  love 
of  God. 

The  purpose  Livingstone  had  in  view 
when  he  entered  on  a  course  of  medical 
study  was  to  fit  himself  '  to  be  a  pioneer  of 
Christianity  in  China,'  Unaided,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  any  patront^e,  be  finished 
that  course,  and  was  admitted  a  licentiate. 
His  success,  however,  was  nearly  marred  by 
the  persistency  with  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  examiners  be  adhered  to  an  opinion 
of  his  own  about  the  powers  of  the  stetho- 
acope.  And  in  the  same  nncompromising 
spirit  of  independence,  he"  had  intended  to 
make  his  way  to  China  unhampered  by  con- 
nection with  any  organized  society.  But 
some  friends,  having  commended  to  his  con- 
dderation  the  nnsectaiian  character  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  which,  as  they 
assured  him,  -sent  neither  episcopacy,  nor 
presbyterianism,  nor  independency,  but  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen,'  he  was  in- 
aaced  to  offer  himself  for  the  acceptance  of 
that  Society.  Yet  he  says,  'it  was  not 
without  a  pang  that  1  offered  myself;  for  it 


was  not  quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed 
to  work  his  own  way  to  become  in  a  mea- 
sure dependent  on  others,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  much  put  about  though  my  offer 
had  been  rejected.'  Difficulties  created  by 
the  opium  war  prevented  bis  going  to 
China.  The  interest  excited  by  the  aposto- 
lic labours  of  Mr.  Moffatt  In  South  Africa, 
diverted  the  young  aspirant's  entbu^aam  to 
another  field;  and  in  1840,  David  Living- 
stone irst  lauded  in  Cape  Town. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
new  world  which  dawned  upon  the  youth- 
ful philanthropist  As  far  north  aa  the 
Orange  River  the  country  was  already  very 
well  known,  the  character  of  the  population 
passing  through  many  shades,  from  the 
European  civilization  of  the  colony  to  the 
untamed  savagery  of  the  border.  Beyond 
that  border,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  great  river,  Mr.  Moffatt,  whose 
daughter  Livingstone  married,  and  who  now 
in  venerable  and  honoured  age  survives  both 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  had  established  an 
advanced  post  of  missionary  effort  at  Knru- 
man.  Northward  and  westward  from  this 
point  extends  the  trackless  Kalahari  Desert, 
peopled  only  by  a  few  wandering  bushmen. 
North-east  lay  a  more  promising  country, 
inhabited  by  the  great  family  of  Bechnaua 
tribes,  on  whose  southern  border  the  Traas- 
Vaal  Boers,  with  some  slight  pretension  to 
the  arts,  practised  far  more  perfectly  the 
vices,  of  civilized  life.  Otherwise  the  whole 
interior  of  the  southern  continent,  from 
Kummau  to  tbe  equator — an  extent  of 
about  1,600  miles — and  from  the  borders  of 
Angola  to  the  east  coast,  was  practically  an 
unknown  world,  a  sheer  blank  on  the  map, 
varied  only  by  some  information  about  the 
sea  borders,  by  the  dotted  course  of  conjec- 
tured rivers,  and  by  still  more  shadowy 
hints  of  rumoured  lakes.  North  of  the 
equator,  the  travels  of  Barth,  Burton,  Speke, 
Petherick,  Baker,  and  later  of  Scbweinfurth, 
have  traced  upwards  the  branching  streams 
of  the  still  mysterious  Nile,  until  they  are 
lost  in  a  bewildering  maze  of  water-courses 
and  marshes,  the  southern  watershed  of 
which  does  not  seem  as  yet,  unless  Living- 
stone's postbumons  papers  should  solve  the 
fnestion,  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled. 
t  is  among  tbe  chief  glories  of  the  deceas- 
ed discoverer,  that  while  oar  knowledge  of 
north-eastern  Africa  has  been  accumulated 
little  by  little  through  the  journeys  of  enc- 
cessive  explorers,  aided  for  the  most  part  by 
great  wealth  and  armies  of  followers,  David 
Livingstone,  with  an  income  of  only  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year  down  to  1856,  and 
untjl  then  nnhelped  by  wealthy  patrons, 
alone,  and  armed  only  by  the  power  of  cha- 
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racter,  solyad  the  whole  myBtery  of  the 
soathem  coatineut,  and  laid  down  clearly 
the  niaia  configuration,  the  watersheds,  and 
the  approximate  levels  of  a  country  cover- 
ing Bomo  three  million  square  miles.  The 
great  Zambesi  River,  with  its  Chobe,  Liam- 
bai,  Loangwa,  and  Shire  tributaries,  the  cen- 
tral lakes  from  N'gami  to  Tanganyika,  the 
great  plateau  with  its  eastern  and  western 
mountain  ridges,  giving  the  key  to  the  more 
recent  geological  history,  and  the  present 
physical  constitution  of  equatorial  Africa, — 
all  were  brought  from  the  obscurity  of 
rumour  to  the  light  of  certainty  by  one  man. 
In  addition  he  threw  such  light  upon  the 
philological  and  political  relations  of  the 
African  tribes  that  no  traveller  hereafter 
need  grope  his  way  in  the  dark.  And  he 
contributed  to  science  a  variety  of  curious 
and  important  observations,  which  very  con- 
siderably enlarge  our  knowledge  of  nature. 
'When  further  we  consider  that  far  the  larger 
and  the  more  difficult  part  of  this  enter- 
prise was  accomplished  while  the  traveller 
was  still  a  humble  mi»sianary,  in  somewhat 
abnormal  relations  with  the  Society  which 
sent  him  forth,  for  long  periods  without  a 
base  of  operations,  and  wholly  cut  off  from 
even  the  most  distant  communications  with 
civilized  life,  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
tny  that  it  was  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  discovery. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  estraordi- 
naiy  enterprise  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
brief  reference  to  Livingstone's  early  endea- 
vours to  establish  a  new  missionary  station 
in  advance  of  Kuniman.  His  first  and  ap- 
parently promising  attempt  at  Eolobeng 
(iat.  24  8.,  long.  26  E.),  among  the  friendly 
tribe  of  the  Bakwaina,  a  branch  of  the 
Bcchuanas,  was  frustrated  by  an  ontbreak 
of  war.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  general- 
ly fruitful  valley  of  MaboUa,  not  far  distant; 
where  he  continued  for  several  years  dili- 
gently to  'teach  the  people,  not  the  gospel 
only,  but  the  arts  of  civilization.  A  long 
drought,  hovrever,  greatly  distressed  the 
tribe,  and  distracted  their  attention  from 
his  ministrations.  It  was  here  that  his 
work  was  very  neaj'ly  brought  to  an  untime- 
ly end  by  the  attack  of  a  hon,  which  sprang 
upon  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  loading 
his  gun,  and  so  severely  injured  his  arm  be- 
tween tjie  shoulder  and  elbow  that  the  bone 
was  never  firmly  re-uuited  again.  The  cu- 
rious description  he  has  left  on  record  of 
the  cfi'ect  of  the  shock,  which,  without  de- 
priving him  of  consciousncM,  destroyed  all 
sense  of  pain  and  fear  while  he  was  in  the 
grasp  of  the  brute',  affords  an  intercstini; 
study  of  the  border-land  between  psychology 
and  physiology.     But  more  significant  of 
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the  character  of  the  man  is  the  odd  con- 
tempt with  which  he  always  spoke  of  lions, 
aa  on  the  whole  sneaking  and  cowardly 
beasts,  *  somewhat  laiger  than  the  biggest 
dog,'  '  partaking  very  strongly  of, the  canine 
features,'  and  altogether  a  very  much  over- 
rated sort  of  an  animal  He  considered  that 
our  painters'  '  ideas  of  majesty  ard  usually 
shown  by  making  their  lions'  faces  like  old 
women  in  nightcaps.'  '  To  talk  of  the  ma- 
jestic roar  of  the  lion  is  mere  majestic 
twaddle,'  '  The  ully  ostrich  makes  a  noise 
as  loud.'  We  confess  we  have  been  unable 
to  correct  our  prejudices  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone  refers  us. 
And,  as  we  cannot  impute  to  him  any  imi- 
tation of  the  natives,  who,  when  threatened 
by  a  lion,  relieve  Iheir  feelings  by  reviling 
the  beast's  character,  his  father  and  mother, 
and  all  his  kith  and  kin,  we  are  compelled 
to  think  that  we  have  in  such  passages  an 
illustration  of  the  great  traveller's  almost 
morbid  dread  of  sensationalism  as  a  tempta- 
tion of  explorers.* 

In  addition  to  native  wars  and  drought, 
the  missionary  work  was  hindered  by  a  still 
more  deadly  influence  through  the  vicinity 
of  the  Trans-Vaal  Boera.  These  people, 
like  many  of  their  superiors,  were  convinced 
that  they  understood  iax  better  than  any 
philanthropists,  '  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  blacks.'  This  '  proper  treatment,'  of 
course,  included  slavery  under  some  thin 
disguise,  with  a  'spirited  policy'  of  blood 
and  iron  when  that  was  resisted.  On  one 
occasion,  during  the  absence  of  Living- 
stone on  one  of  his  numerous  shorter  jour- 
neys, four  hundred  of  these  ruffians  attacked 
the  settlement,  and  besides  carrying  off  two 
hundred  mission  school  children  into  slave- 
ry, destroyed  laige  quantities  of  stores,  tore 
up  the  missionary's  library,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  whole  stock  of  furniture  and  clothing. 
It  became  abundantly  clear  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  country  to  the 
north,  from  which  the  Boers  were  resolved 
to  exclude  English  influence,  should  be 
opened  up  in  spite  of  them. 

*  I  do  not  mention  these  things,'  says  Li- 
vingstone, 'by  way  of  making  a  pitiful  wail 
over  my  losses,  nor  in  order  to  excite  commi- 
seration; for,  though  I  do  feel  sorry  for  (he 
loss  of  lexicons,  dictionaries,  and  so  on,  which 
had  been  the  companions  of  my  boyhood,  yet, 


*  In  connection  witli  tlie  above  incident,  wp 
well  remember  liow,  wlien  on  a  vUit  to  Kd)i- 
tand,  he  was  eajterly  questioned  by  a  group  or 
eyinpathelic  friends  as  to  wbat  be  was  tbinkinj; 
of  when  in  the  Ikin's  (rrsap,  and  bow  he  quietly 
nnsweriHl.  that  bu  was  ihinkiug.  with  a  feeling; 
of  diainte rested  ciiri[ii.ity,  wbicli  pnit  of  bim  the 
l>rute  would  eat  first. 
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after  all,  the  plundering  onlv  set  me  entirely 
freo  lor  my  expedition  to  flie  north;  and  I 
have  never  since  had  &  moment's  concern  for 
snythisg  I  left  behind.  The  Boert  retohed  tc 
th-at  up  the  interior,  and  I  determined  to  open 
the  eountri/ ;  and  ut  ihall  $ee  viho  have  been 
mo*t  trueei'fal  in  retoluticn — then  '"'  ^-^ 

The  words  we  have  italicized  illustrate 
not  only  the  motives  with  which  the  great 
joaroey  waa  nndertalien,  but  also  the  tempei 
ill  which  it  was  accomplished.  In  Living- 
stone's '  natural  man '  there  was  indisputably 
what  would  be  vulgarly  called,  '  a  spice  of 
the  devil'  Or  at  any  rate,  to  put  it  more 
politely,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  a 
German  philosopher  has  called  the  '  di 
Tiiacal  element '  in  human  nature.  He  could 
not  bear  to  be  beaten.  His  blood  rose  at 
opposition  ;  and  when  that  opposition  took 
the  form  of  outrage  on  principles  he  held 
dear,  still  more  of  contempt  for  the  divine 
hopes  he  cherished  concerning  the  degraded 
humanity  around  him,  his  purpose  became, 
not  indeed  a  flaming  passion,  but  a  sort  of 
calm  white  heat  of  resolve,  which  burned 
and  bored  its  way  anquencbed  through 
every  obstacle.  That  purpose  was  strength- 
ened year  after  year  by  a  growing  con- 
viction that  neither  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
nor  even  the  religion  that  inspired  his  own 
Boul,  can  ever  do  much  for  Africa  until  legi- 
timate commerce  has  supplanted  the  horri- 
ble traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  which 
is  the  immemorial  curse  of  the  whole  conti- 
nent. And  though  his  mission  waa  one  of 
peace,  it  derived  all  the  ardour  of  martial 
zeal  from  the  quenchless  hatred  he  che- 
rished to  this  intolerable  wrong. 

Livingstone's  first  idea  when  the  imprac- 
ticability of  missionary  work  in  the  vicinity 
'  of  the  Boers  became  apparent,  was  to  put 
the  Kalahari  desert  between  himself  and  tiis 
unpleasant  neighbours,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  healthy  settlement  beyond  it  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  desert,  which 
no  white  man  had  ever  crossed,  and  which 
the  Bechuanas  themselves  declared  to  be 
impassable,  had  done  much  to  encourage 
the  old  notion  that  the  unknown  interior  of 
Africa  was  a  worthless  Bandy  waste,  in 
which  bewildered  rivers  lost  themselves  in 
vain.  Livingstone,  however,  was  not  to  be 
daunted.  He  had  in  his  first  tentative 
journeys  the  advantage  of  English  compa- 
nions m  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Hurray.  Be 
succeeded,  though  at  considerable  risk,  in 
carrying  his  wife  and  children  with  him; 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Ngami,  the  first  instalment  of  the 
water  treasures  which  he  was  to  he  the 
means  of  unveiling  to  the  world.  But  he 
had  no  idea  nt  that  time  how  vast  was  the 


river  system  with  which  this  sheet  of  water 
was  connected.  These  tentative  efforts  were 
a  good  diseipline  for  the  work  that  wan  to 
come.  The  Bcchuana  chiefs,  on  one  pre- 
text or  another,  refused  him  guides,  and  the 
busfamen  whom  he  obtained  ran  away  at  a 
most  critical  time.  On  one  occasion  the 
oxen  were  four  days  without  water.  On 
another,  his  own  family  was  in  serious  dan- 
ger of  perishing  through  thirst.  Their 
Bushman  guide,  Sboho,  gave  them  no  hope 
of  water  in  less  than  a  month.  The  rest  of 
that  adventure  shall  be  told  in  the  traveller's 
own  language : — 

*  Providentially,  however,  we  came  sooner 
than  we  expected  to  some  supplies  of  rain 
water  in  a  chain  of  pools.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this  spot  The  only 
vegetation  was  a  low  scrub  in  deep  sand ;  not 
a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landscape.  It 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  uninviting 
prospect  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  our  guide,  Shobo,  wandered  on  the  se- 
cond day.  We  coaxed  ;him  on  at  night,  but 
he  went  to  all  points  of  the  compass  on  the 
trails  of  elephants  which  had  been  here  in  the 
rainy  season;  and  then  would  sit  down  in  the 
path,  and  in  hts  broken  SichuJina  cay,  "  No 
water— all  country  only,  Shobo  sleeps ;  he 
breaks  down — country  only,"  and  then  coolly 
cor!  himself  up  and  go  to  sleep.  The  oxen 
were  terribly  fatigued  and  thirsty,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Shobo.  after  pro. 
fessing  ignorance  of  everything,  vanished  al- 
toge.tber.  We  went  on  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  last  saw  him,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  began  to  see  birds ;  then  the  trail  of  a 
rhinoceros.  At  this  we  unyoked  the  oxen, 
and  they,  apparently  knowing  the  sign,  rushed 
along  to  find  water  in  the  river  Mahibe,  which 
comee  from  the  Tamunakle,  and  lay  to  the 
west  of  us.  The  supply  of  water  in  tiie  wag- 
gons had  been  wasted  by  one  of  our  servants, 
and  by  the  afternoon  only  a  small  portion  re- 
mained for  the  children.  This  was  a  bitterly 
anxious  night ;  and  next  morning,  the  less 
there  was  of  water,  the  more  thirsty  the  little 
rt^es  became.  The  idea  of  their  perishing 
b^ore  our  eyes  waa  terrible.  It  would  al- 
most have  been  a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  re- 
proached with  being  the  entire  cause  of  the 
uatastrophe,  but  not  one  syllable  of  upbraiding 


of  the  fifth  day,  to  our  inexpressible  ro- 
ome  of  the  men  returned  with  a  supply 

of  that  fluid  of  which  we  had  never  before 

felt  the  true  value.' 

It  became  clear  that  failing  the  discovery 
of  a  healthy  station,  the  missionary  nmst  sur- 
render the  companionship  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  continue  the  work  of  exploration 
alone.  Nor  was  it  the  character  of  the 
country  only  which  made  it  difiicult  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement     One  important  condition 
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of  saccesB  was  that  the  new  station  should  be 
free  from  the  Tsetse  fly,  as  capricions  in  its 
habitat,  as  it  is  destructive  in  its  Taroges, 
The  whole  insect  tribe,  which  the  Hebrews 
feelingly  consigned  to  the  lordship  of  Beel- 
7ebub,  contains  apparently  no  creature  so 
worthy  of  that  dark  patronage  as  this  abom- 
inable Tsetae  fly.  Unable  to  bann  mankind,  it 
etrikcH  at  civilized  men  through  the  creatures 
most  serviceable  to  them  and  most  generally 
honoured  by  their  friendship.  '  Not  ranch 
larger  than  the  common  house  fly,'  its  tiny 
jaws  bring  more  certain  death  to  ok,  horse, 
or  dog,  than  even  the  bite  of  a  lion,  Idbi- 
dions  as  the  great  Spirit  of  mischief,  it  does 
not  startle  the  ox  as  the  gad-fly  does.  The 
poor  duij  bmte  grazes  on  in  dumb  stolidity, 
altogether  unconscious  that  grim  death  is 
within  the  whisk  of  his  tail.  But  in  a  little 
time,  a  few  days  at  most,  the  animal  seems 
smitteu  by  a  combination  of  catarrh,  paraly- 
sis and  consumption.  There  is  a  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose ;  the  coat  stares  as  though 
with  cold  ;  the  beast  is  afflicted  with  stagger- 
ing and  blindness;  emaciation  commences; 
the  muscles  become  flabby  and  soft  as 
dough ;  the  whole  of  the  body  throughout 
every  tissue  becomes  a  mass  of  disease ;  and 
a  miserable  death  ensues.  No  care  can 
guard  gainst  this  plague ;  no  medicine  can 
meet  it.  Wherever  it  prevails,  cattle  be- 
come an  impossible  form  of  wealth.  Hap- 
pily its  ravage  is  not  uolimited ;  though 
the  bonnds  which  restrain  it  are  aa  uncer- 
tain, as  mysterious,  and  unaccountable  as  its 
powers  of  mischief,  A  district  generally 
free  from  the  insect  may  apparently  have 
spote  here  and  there  to  which  it  obstinately 
adheres.  A  stream  only  a  few  yards  in 
width,  and  easily  passable  by  any  winged 
creature,  forms  a  barrier  as  effective  as 
'  Faust's  pentagram.  Nay,  though  numbers 
of  the  fly  have  been  observed  busily  feeding 
on  meat  which  was  carried  across  such 
stream,  yet  thev  never  remained  on  that  for- 
bidden side,  or  if  they  did  they  lost  all  their 
power  of  evil.  Another  puzzle  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  entomological  paradoi,  is  its 
harm  I  easiness  towards  all  wild  beasts,  how- 
ever closely  allied  to  the  domestic  os  ;  and 
also  the  immunity  of  the  goot,  the  ass,  and 
the  mule.  That  the  last  should  be  altogeth- 
er unaffected  by  a  bite,  which  to  the  parent 
borse  would  be  inevitable  death,  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  ciirioUH  phenomena  of  the 
orpinic  world.  Bat  it  was  not  as  a  curiosi- 
ty ;  it  was  as  a  practical  difficulty  that  Liv- 
ingstone had  to  deal  with  the  Tsetse  fly. 
And  it  may  pvhaps  share  witli  the  Boers 
the  credit  of  the  opposition  which  aroused 
him  to  tlie  great  exploit  of  his  life. 

Finding  that  the  duration  of  these  tenta- 
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tive  explorations  mast  be  uncertain,  ho  sent 
his  wife  and  children  to  England  in  the 
iring  of  1853,  and  in  June  of  that  year  left 
le.  Cape  for  his  great  northward  journey. 
He  had  already  discovered  that  the  great 
Zambesi  River,  which,  according  to  the  Por- 
tuguese conjectural  maps,  was  placed  much 
farther  to  the  east,  actually  rolled  a  lordly 
flood  not  far  to  the  northwest  of  Ngami- 
Lake.  His  first  object  was  to  reach  that 
river  once  more,  and  make  further  observa- 
tious  of  its  course.  Having  cattle  with  him, 
he  took  a  new  ront«  with  a  view  of  avoiding 
certain  Tsetse  districts  which  had  been  fatal 
before.  And  this  plunged  him  into  new  dif- 
ficulties, which,  withput  involvingany  sensa- 
tional elements  of  danger,  were  such  aa  to  il- 
lustrate, better  even  than  hia  defiance  of  the 
Boers,  the  indomitable  persistency  of  the 
man.  The  waters  of  Ngami  find  their  way 
through  sluggish  channels,  which  often  over- 
flow vast  plains,  to  the  Zambesi  River, 
Thus  the  country  through  which  he  had  to 
pass  consisted  of  wide  flats,  ankle  deep  in 
water,  and  covered  with  thick  grass  reaching 
above  the  knees.  Every  now  and  then  this 
unpleasant  sort  of  ground  was  varied  by 
deep  trenches,  Uned  or  filled  with  reeds  sis 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  often  bound  together 
into  a  wall  of  natural  wattle  by  the  cllmblug 
convolvulus,  interspersed  with  serrated  grass, 
which  '  cut  the  hands  like  a  razor.'  What  a 
itry  was  this  in  which  to  be  deserted  bv 
guides,  and  left  with  companions  weakened 
by  fever,  in  utter  ignorance  of  everything  but 
that  the  Chobe  lay  somewhere  to  the  north- 
west, and  roust  be  got  at  and  crossed  some- 
how I  A  precipice,  a  rapid  river,  a  burning 
desert  would  present  definite  obstacles  cap- 
able of  calculation.  But  probably  nothing 
could  he  more  trying  to  a  man's  resolve  than 
the  clogging  and  bewildering  resistance  of 
such  a  soft  and  sloppy  wilderness.  Leaving 
the  waggon,  he  went  on  with  a  single  com- 
panion, splashed  through  the  long  swampy 
grass  for  a  whole  day,  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  impassable  reeds,  slept  in  a  tree,  strug- 
gled next  day  through  reeds,  brambles,  and 
papyrus,  like  Gulliver  amongst  the  Brob- 
dignagian  wheat-stalks;  found  all  was  nouse, 
and  tried  an  opposite  direction,  slept  on  an 
ant-hill,  splashed  for  a  third  day  through  the 
swamp,  finally  found  an  opening  to  the 
Chobc,  and  coming  back  for  a  pontoon  he 
had,  launched  it  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
river.  After  paddling  for  half  a  day,  he  and 
his  companion  came  upon  a  Makololo  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  cried  out,  '  ho  has 
dropped  among  us  from  the  clouds,  yet  came 
riding  on  the  back  of  ahippopotamus! '  The 
waggon  was  afterwards  taken  to  pieces  and 
conveyed  across  the  river,  where  the  pa^y 
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BOOH  found  their  way  to  the  Makololo  faead- 
qaartera  of  Liuyantu 

As  this  was  Livingatonc's  base  of  opera- 
tioDS  in  his  great  march  across  the  contineot, 
it  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  remark.  Its 
history  illustrates  the  floctuatioos  of  war  and 
cooqueat  which  keep  African  life  in  per- 
petual nn certainty,  and  the  character  of  its 
[leople  affords  some  encoaragement  to  pbi' 
antbropy  amidst  tha  generally  hideous  ni( 
notODy  of  barbarism.  Sebituane,  the  reigDing 
chief  at  th$  time  when  Ngaiiii  was  discover- 
ed, but  who  died  during  a  subsequent  visit  of 
.Livingstone,  was  in  many  respects  a  reraark- 
abto  man.  Bom  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  of  &mbe»,  he  waa 
posed  in  early  life  to  all  the  vicisBitade 
savage  warfare ;  and  at  the  same  time  bad 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  advan- 
tages that  were  promised  by  friendly  inter- 
course with  white  races.  Gathering  a  band 
of  warriors  around  him  he  fought  his  way 
northward  to  a  settlement  among  the  Bak- 
wuna,  Here.however,  the  Boers  and  the  Ma- 
tabele,  an  exceedingly  warlike  branch  of  the 
Zulu  family,  alternately  fell  upon  him ;  and  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  take  the  desperate 
resolve  of  crossing  the  Kalahari  Desert  with 
his  followers.  On  a  second  attempt,  after 
twice  suffering  the  loss  of  all  his  cattle, 
which  broke  away  in  the  madness  of  thirst, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Zambesi  coun- 
try. Here  the  Batoka,  under  pretence  of 
helping  him  across  the  river,  endeavoured  to 
separate  his  party,  and  leave  them  to  perish 
on  uninhabited  islands.  Sebituaue,  however, 
politely  insisted  on  the  honour  of  the  island 
chiefs  company  until  the  whole  party  was 
safely  across ;  and  then  provoked,  not  un- 
willingly, by  hostile  manifestations,  fell 
upon  the  Batoka,  and  subdued  them.  Here 
the  Matabele,  under  the  renowned  warrior 
Mosilikntse,  attacked  him  once  more,  and 
captured  all  his  women  and  his  cattle.  No- 
thing daunted,  he  reinforced  himself,  pur- 
sued the  victorious  enemy,  and  returned 
triumphant  with  the  rscoverj:  of  his  people 
and  his  property.  Anticipating  Livingstone, 
he  now  formed  the  design  of  following  the 
great  river  into  the  conntry  of  the  white 
men.  Sharing  the  first  Napoleon's  confidence 
in  the  power  of  artillery,  he  believed  that  if 
he  could  only  obtain  a  cannon,  be  would  be 
secure  of  peace.  It  is  curious  to  find  the 
barbarism  of  civilization  thus  reproduced  in 
the  groping  of  barbarism  towards  civiliza- 
tion. Neither  the  'whiff  of  grape-shot,' 
which  blew  away  the  French  KevolutioD,  nor 
tbe  paradoxical  maxim,  '  Si  vis  paeem  para 
belliim'  had  ever  been  reported  to  this  Afri- 
can magnate.  But  both  the  precedent  and  the 
maxim  were  embodied  in  his  policy  as  stu 


dionsly  as  if  be  had  been  educated  in  the 
War  Office,  or  in  tiie  circles  of  civilized  dip- 
lomacy. Nor  was  there  wanting  the  sem- 
blance of  those  anpematural  blessings,  for 
the  sake  of  which.a^tate  church  is  supposed 
to  be  established.  For  Sebituane  was  warn- 
ed from  the  eastward  migration  he  had  pro- 
posed, by  a  prophet,  who,  in  the  ecetacy  of 
afflatus,  exclaimed,  pointing  down  the  nver, 
*  There,  I  behold  a  fire :  it  is  a  fire  that  may 
scorch  thee.  The  gods  say,  go  not  thitfaer.' 
Then  pointing  westward,  Uie'  same  prophet 
said : — 

'tseea  city  and  nation  ofblack  men— men 
of  the  water ;  their  cattle  are  red  ;  thine  own 
tribe,  Sebituane  is  perishing,  and  will  be  all  con- 
sumed ;  thou  wilt  govern  black  men ;  and  when 
thy  warriors  have  captured  red  cattle^  let  not 
the  owners  be  killed ;  Ihey  are  thy  future  tribe  ; 
they  are  tby  city;  let  them  be  spared  to  cause 
thee  to  build.  And  thou,  Bamosinii,  thy  vil- 
lage will  perish  utterly.  If  Moksri  removes 
from  that  village  he  will  perish  first,  and  thou, 
Rimosinii,  wilt  be  the  last  to  die,' 

These  personal  predictions  were  curiously 
fulfilled  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  attack  bv 
the  Matabele  :  and  aftur  repelling  this  fresh 
invasion  so  effectnally  that  Mosilikatse  did  not 
dare  to  renew  it,  Sebituane  natarally  enough 
followed  the  advice  which  seemed  to  be 
grounded  on  supernatural  information. 
Tic  established  himself  at  Linyanti,  and  con- 
solidated a  strong  dominion,  extending  over 
some  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
in  the  very  heart  of  Southern  Africa. 
When  he  died,  bis  son  Sekeletu  being  only 
a  youth,  the  chieftainship  devolved  upon 
a  danghter.  But  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  educated  up  to  the  modem  doctrines 
of  woman's  rights.  Her  position  debarred 
her  from  an  ordinary  marnage,  and  gave  her 
little  satisfaction.  In  a  three  days'  debate 
she  stoutly  maintained  the  claims  of  her  bro- 
ther ;  and  ending  in  a  passion  of  uoqueenly 
tears,  she  cried,  *  I  have  been  a  chief  only 
because  my  father  wished  it  I  always 
would  have  preferred  to  be  married  and 
have  a  family  like  other  women.  Tou,  Se- 
keletu, must  be  chief,  and  build  up  your  fa- 
ther's house.'  This  Seket«lu  was  Living- 
stone's loyal  friend  and  supporter  during  the 
eventful  years  that  followed. 

Notbine  could  have  been  more  fortunate, 
to  speak  with  more  reverent  faith,  nothing 
utd  have  been  more  providential  than  tbe 
establishment  of  this    Makololo   dominion. 
It  had  destroyed  &  system  of  river  piracy 
which  would  have  made  the  great  journey 
iposaible.     It  had  ensured^  friendly  recep- 
tion throughout  several   hundred  miles   up 
and  down  the  atrcam.     The  Makololo  aristo- 
cracy, tike  the  Normans  in  Engknd,  infused 
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something;  of  their  vigour  and  enterprise 
into  tbe  tribes  whom  they  incorporated  witt 
themselves.  And  Sebituane's  sagacious  de- 
sire for  intercourse  and  commerce  witli  white 
races — a  desire  which  neither  the  brutality 
of  Boem,  nor  the  prophetic  warning  of  a  fire 
in  the  East  could  eradicate — ^had  dnscended 
to  Sckelctu,  and  was  shared  by  the  whole  of 
the  tribo.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
wandering  and  warlike  life  liad  made  these 
men  more  susceptible  to  discipline,  and  less 
fearful  of  the  unknowu  than  most  of  their 
sable  lirethren.  Above  all,  they  were  as  yet 
at  least  comparatively  un contaminated  by 
slave  dealers.  And  their  frank  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  their  white  friend's  pur- 
poses, even  when  they  could  not  altogether 
understand  them,  did  as  much  honour  to 
tbeir  own  intuition  of  character,  as  it  did  to 
the  inspiring  power  of  bis  deep  human  sym- 
pathies. 

An  excursion  up  the  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi, called  here  tbe  Liambai,  discovered  only 
a  country  continually  exposed  to  inundations, 
agunst  which  the  native  Barotse  protected 
themselves  by  rabing  their  vill^^es  on 
mounds.  The  innumerable  and  generally 
sluggish  streams  without  any  banks  to  speak 
of,  looked  like  the  last  stage  in  the  retirement 
of  a  great  deluge.  And  this  indeed  suggests 
the  theory  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
had  already  formed,  and  which  Livingstone 
verified,  concerning  the  more  recent  physical 
history  of  Central  Africa.  But  however 
interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
this  state  of  things  was  not  favourable  to 
the  establishmeut  of  a  mission  station. 
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'  I  had  thus  a  fair  excuse,  if  I  had  chosen  to 
avail  myself  of  it,  of  coming  home  and  saying 
that  "  the  door  was  shut,"  because  the  Lord's 
time  was  not  yet  come.  But  believing  that,  it 
wasmy  duty  to  devote  someportion  of  my  life  to 
these  (to  me  at  least)  very  confiding  and  affec- 
tionate Makololo,  I  resolved  to  follow  out  the 
second  part  of  my  plan  now  that  f  had  failed 
in  accomplishing  the  first  The  Leeba  seemed 
to  come  from  the  N.  and  by  W.,  or  N.N.W.  ; 
BO,  having  an  old  Portuguese  map,  which  point- 
ed out  the  Coanza  sa  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  continent  in  nine  d^rees  south  latitude,  I 
thought  it  probable  that  when  we  had  ascend- 
ed the  Leeba  (from  14°  11)  two  or  three  de- 
grees, we  should  then  be  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  the  Coaaza.  and  find  no 
difBcultj  in  following  it  down  to  the  coast  near 
Loanda.  This  was  the  logical  deduction  ;  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  a  plausible  theory, 
one  of  the  premisen  was  decidedly  defective. 
The  CoanziL,  bb  we  afterwards  found,  does  not 
come  from  anywhere  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,' 

There  was  another  reason  why  such  an 
expedition  should  be  hastened.  Although, 
a«  we  have  said,  the  Makololo  were  as  yet 
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comparatively  uncomipted  by  the  slave 
trade,  there  were  signs  that  tms  would  not 
long  continue  to  be  the  case.  Touters  of 
that  vile  traffic,  Arahn  from  Zanzibar,  and 
Mamhari  from  Bih^  and  the  West,  had  al- 
ready met  in  this  central  region.  Living- 
stone's infinence  was  quite  sufficient  to  hic- 
der  their  business  for  the  present.  But  he 
knew  well  enough  that  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  legitimate  commerce  would 
nentraliEe  the  leaven  of  nickedness.  The 
Makololo  themselves  were  quite  ns  anxious  as 
he  was  forthe  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
and  for  very  much  the  same  reason.  The 
Mamhari  cheated  them  in  the  miserable 
prices  paid  for  ivory  ;  and  they  wanted  to 
ascertain  for  themselves  how  prices  ruled  at 
the  coast.  Accordingly,  a  town's  meeting 
wascalled  to  consider  the  subject.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  incidents  which  show  how 
simply  and  confidently  livingstone  was  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people, 

'  In  these  issemblies  great  freedom  of  speech 
is  allowed  ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  old 
diviners  said,  "  Where  is  he  taking  you  to  f 
This  white  man  is  throwing  you  away.  Tour 
garments  already  smell  of  blood."  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  much  identity  of  character  ap- 
pears all  over  the  worid.  This  man  was  a 
noted  croaker.  He  always  dreamed  something 
dreadful  in  every  expedition, and  was  certain  that 
an  eclipse  or  comet  betokened  the  proprietj  of 
flight.  But  Sebituaoe  formerly  set  his  visions 
down  to  cowardice,  and  Sekeletu  only  laughed 
at  him  now.  The  general  voice  was  in  my  fa- 
vour ;  BO  a  band  of  twenty-seven  wereappoint- 
ed  to  accompany  me  to  the  West  These  men 
were  not  hired,  but  sent  to  enable  me  to  ac- 
complish an  object  as  much  desired  by  the 
chief  and  most  of  his  people  as  by  me.' 

Two  plagues  were  to  be  avoided  on  the 
mute — the  Tsetse  fly  and  the  slave-dealer. 
This  twofold  condition  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  course  of  the  Liambai  and 
then  of  the  Leeba  was  followed  as  far  as  the 
watershed  between  Central  and  "Western 
Africa.  Then  the  Coango,  flowing  in  a 
wide  valley  between  high  lands,  was  crossed, 
Angola  was  reached,  and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  was  comparatively  easy.  The  dif- 
ferent sections  of  that  journey,  and  the  main 
features  of  the  country  are  now  so  familiar 
to  us,  that  we  are  liable  to  forget  how  en- 
tirely unknown  at  that  time  was  the  greater 
Eart  of  the  land  through  which  the  little 
and  of  explorers  had  to  pass.  After  they 
had  once  passed  tlie  borders  of  tbe  Makololo 
domain,  they  had  to  feel  tbeir  way  from 
villi^e  to  village,  throwing  themselves  gen- 
erally on  tbe  good  faith  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  trastlng  for  general   direction  to  the 
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course  of  rivers  and  to  astronomical  observa- 
tious.  But  it  IE  not  our  purpose  to  recount 
tbe  iDcidents  of  tbis  exploit.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  show  how  tbe  work  that  made  this 
man  bo  justly  famouB  grew  out  of  the  noble 
nature  of  his  bouL  And  if  we  have  at  all 
succeeded'  in  this  we  care  not,  while,  as  'it 
were,  standing  by  his  open  tomb,  to  cataloffue 
the  scientific  results  of  bi»  disoaveries.  We 
are  anxious  mainly  to  note  liow  the  samti 
manly  faith,  sturdy  independence,  ath^  large 
human  heart,  which  had  been  his  odIv  ar- 
mour hitherto,  sustained  the  vigour  of  tik 
purpose  to  the  end. 

The  length  of  the  jonmey  from  linyanti 
to  Loanda  by  the  route  adopted  was  about 
1,200  miles.  The  start  was  made  on  No- 
vember lltb,  1853,  and  the  coast  was  reach- 
ed in  June,  1864.  Seven  months  seem 
a  long  time  for  such  a  distance.  Bnt  a 
traveller  who  at  every  step  has  to  allay  the 
suspicions,  or  overcome  the  hostility,  or  cir- 
cumvent the  caprices  of  natives  to  whoro  he 
appears  like  a  vision  from  another  worid,  is 
necessarily  liable  to  vexatious  delays.  In 
these  days  of  elaborate  and  expensive  expior- 
atJons,  supported  by  armies  of  attendants,  it 
sounds  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  whole  amonut  of  currency  which  Living- 
stone took  with  him  on  this  journey,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  paying  his  way,  was  twenty 
pounds  of  beads,  worth  forty  shillings.  For 
the  supply  of  food  to  his  party,  he  general- 
ly relied  on  his  rifle  ;  but  it  must  be  confess- 
ed he  was  pot  to  great  straits  before  he 
arrived  at  his  destination.  '  I  bad  always 
found,'  he  says, '  that  the  art  of  succesaful 
travel  consisted  in  taking  as  few  "  impedi- 
menta" as  pojisible,  and  not  forgetting  to 
carry  my  wits  about  me.'  'I  had  a  secret 
conviction,'  he  adds,  'that  if  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed it  would  not  be  for  lack  of  the  "  nick' 
nacks  "  advertised  as  indispensable  for  travel' 
lers,  but  from  want  of  "  pluck,"  or  because  a 
large  array  of  baggage  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  tribes  through  whose  country  we 
wished  to  pass.'  In  this  light  marching 
order,  the  expedition  descended  the  Chobe 
in  canoes  to  the  confluence  with  the  Liainbai 
(Zambesi).  Then  turning  up  stream  they 
followed  tlie  river  to  about  lat  13  8.  Here 
they  entered  a  tributary  called  the  Leeba, 
which  comes  from  a  north-westerly  direction, 
while  the  main  river  is  found  flowing  round 
an  abnipt  bend  from  the  east.  This  triba- 
lary  was  followed  up  to  Lake  Dilolo  (lat.  ]  1 , 
80"S.},  from  which  it  issues  ;  and  which 
was  found  to  be  situated  on  tbe  watershed 
between  Western  and  Central  Africa.  This 
is  a  point  of  great  interest,  for,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  observations,  it  led  the 
traveller  to  the  silrmise  that  tbe  whole  south- 
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em  continent  might  be  divided  loncttndi- 
nally  into  three  districts — a  central  plateau, 
guarded  by  ridges  of  moderate  height,  hav- 
mg  on  either  hand  two  strips  of  coast  land 
with  river  systems  of  their  own  clearly 
distinguishable,  though  now  enriched  by  tbe 
waters  of  the  centre.  This  central  platean 
looks  like  the  bed  of  an  immense  inland  sea, 
of  which  the  remaining  lakes  are  remnants, 
and  the  river-courses  tbe  drains.  At  any 
rate,  the  bottom  of  any  shallow  pond,  when 
emptied  hy  a  sluice,  presents  in  its  ooEy 
banlcs  of  mud,  separated  by  slug^ab  rills 
ind  interspersed  with  little  pools,  a  miniature 
■^blancB  of  the  impression  made  on  our 
mino.  by  the  descriptions  Livingstone  and 
others  i-a^e  given  of  the  watery  r^ions  of 
Central  Africa. 

It  was  sl^r  passing  this  watershed  that 
the  expedition  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  an  ill-^iannered  and  inhospitable 
tribe — ^tbe  Chiboqt,e — who  bad  been  exposed 
to  slave-dealing  iiifl.jences,  and  who,  with  a 
formula  to  which  Livingstone  soon  became 
accustomed,  demanded  •&  man,  an  ox,  a 
gun,  powder,  cloth,  or  n  shell'  By  a  skilful 
arrangement  quietly  carried  out,  he  obtain- 
ed an  interview  with  th^  chiefs,  who  were 
forthwith  surrounded  by  the  Makololo.  '  I 
then  said,'  be  continues,  '  ^l,at  as  one  thing 
after  another  had  failed  it^  satisfy  them,  it 
was  evident  that  they  wantej  to  fight,  while 
we  only  wanted  to  pass  pea..eal)|y  through 
their  country  ;  that  they  mi^j,t  begin  first, 
and  bear  their  guilt  before  Gi,d  ;  we  would 
not  fight  till  they  had  struck  v{,e  first  blow. 
I  then  sat  silent  for  some  time,  jj  was  rath- 
er trying  for  me,  because  I  k»n.w  that  the 
Chiboque  would  aim  at  tihe  wbifg  ^jan  first ; 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  appear  Queried,  and, 
having  four  barrels  ready  for  i^gtant  action, 
looked  quietly  at  the  savage  Sj-ene  around.' 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  {^e  Chiboque 
saw  fit  to  accept  a  compromlsj^  and  the  ex- 
pedition went  on  its  way  rejoicing.  And 
this  is  only  one  out  of  a  nuiober  of  cases 
wbicb  might  be  selected,^ did  ^gpace  permit, 
to  illustrate  tbe  combination  {,f  reasonable- 
ness, sympathy,  and  persistent  firmness,  by 
which  David  Livingstone  puUmd  his  way 
unharmed  through  the  stolidity  of  ignorant 
opposition.  His  policy  was  a  ijactical  com- 
ment on  St.  Peter's  words, '  So',  the  will  of 
God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  m^  p^  to  si- 
lence the  ignorance  of  foolish  men)_ 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  '^^^y  \^ 
Loanda,  where  the  Makolojr  ^^pp^^^j^^ 
themselves  by  a  trade  j^  firewood, 
and  showed  considerable  aj^jj^jg  f^^  ^^^\. 
nes.s  tbe  expedition  set  oj^  q„  ji,g  pctun, 
jonmey,  taking  generally  j,,^  ^^^^  ^oute. 
At  one  point,  however,  in  crossing  the  ridge 
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between  the  wosteni  and  tbeceotral  land  add- 
tour  was  made,  wbicb,  if  it  bad  been  earned 
far  cnougb,  would  have  brought  Livingstone 
to  the  verge,  if  not  into  tbe  very  midst  of  all 
hb  latest  discoveries.  From  Cabango,  the 
the  most  northerly  point  of  this  detour  in 
the  retuTD  journey,  a  month's  march  E.N.E. 
-woold  bavti  brought  him  to  the  capital  of 
Matiamvo's  dominion,  or  as  ScbvFeinfurth 
calls  it,  '  the  half  mythical  empire  of  Mwata- 
Yanvo.'  This  appears  to  be  ttelar^st 
kingdom  in  Central  Africa,  not  excepting 
that  of  tbe  Monbattoo.  Matiamvo  is  des- 
cribed by  LiringBtoue  himself  as  parauionnt 
chief  of  all  Loauda  ;•  and  this,  accordiog  to 
Stanley's  information,  extends  to  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. Thus,  bad  tbe  former  been  able 
to  reach  Matiamvo's  capital  from  the  west, 
be  might  have  obtiuned  at  that  early  dat« 
alt  the  information  in  pursuit  of  which  he 
has  now  lost  bis  life.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  He  considered  himself,  for  tbe  tjme,  in 
the  services  of  the  Hakololo  tribe.  The 
difSculties  of  procuring  food  by  the  way  had 
proved  greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 
And  though  he  had  drawn  £70  in  Loanda, 
BO  much  had  already  been  expended  in  re- 
pairios  losses  and  making  provision  for  an 
immemate  return  to  Lioyanti,  that  be  was 
unwilling  to  expose  his  faithful  companions 
to  the  perils  of  an  enlai^ed  exploration.  He 
therefore  made  his  way  back  ag^  to  the 
Leeba  River,  and  so  down  the  stream  to  tbe 
Makololo  country  once  more, 

A  great  meeting  was  immediately  called. 
And  the  party  who  bad  been  nearly  two 
years  away  from  home  had  great  wonders 
to  relate.  They  had  been  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  had  come  hack  safely.  'We 
marched  along  with  our  father,'  they  said, 
'  believing  that  what  the  ancients  had  always 
told  us  was  true  ;  that  tbe  world  has  no  end  ; 
but  all  at  once  the  world  said  to  us  "  1  aiu 
finished  ;  there  is  no  more  of  me.'  "  This 
was  their  description  of  the  first  sight  of  the 
sea.  '  They  bad  seen  the  white  man  charm- 
ing their  demons.'  This  was  their  impres- 
sion of  a  ritualis6c  service  in  tbe  Cathedral 
of  Loanda.  So  charmed  were  they  with  the 
issue  of  their  adventure  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  volnnteers  for  a  journey  down  the 
Zambesi  to  the  eastern  sea. 

In  November,  1865,  tbe  remaining  half 
of  the  march  across  the  continent  was  com- 
menced, a  distance  of  abont  a  thousand 
miles.  This  time  200  men  wePe  furnished 
for  the  expedition,  all  of  them  volunteers, 
or  provided  at  the  expense  of  Sekeletu.  On 
Livingstone's  mention  of  his  inability  to  pay 
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atteudauts,  the  chiefs  step-father  said,  '  A 
man  wishes,  of  course,  to  appear  among  bis 
friends  after  a  long  absence  with  something 
of  his  own  to  show  ;  the  whole  of  the  ivory 
in  the  country  is  yours ;  so  you  must  take 
as  much  as  you  can,  and  Sekeletu  will  fur- 
nish men  to  carry  it.'  Tliis  voluutary  aid 
of  the  natives,  given  from  a  grat«ful  ap- 
preciation of  his  motives,  and  from  a  really 
pathetic  confidence  in  his  wish  and  hia  pow- 
er to  serve  them,  gives  a  higher  interest  in 
a  philanthropic  pent  of  view  to  this  first  ex- 
ploration than  to  either  of  the  two  journeys 
which  the  great  traveller  afterwards  under- 
took. Civilisation  can  do  little  for  barbarism 
unless  it  succeeds  in  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  natives  themselves  in  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  life.  And  Livingstone's  brightest 
laure!  consiste  in  the  success  with  which  he 
inspired  these  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm 
for  their  improvement.  The  journey 
down  to  the  east  coast  need  not  detain  us. 
Its  most  sensational  incident  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Victoria  Falls,  properly  Mosyoat- 
UDya  (sounding  smoke).  But  these  falls 
are  DOW  so  familiar,  from  sketches  and  des- 
criptions, that  nothing  need  he  said  of  their 
wonders  here.  Another  and  perhaps  more 
important  feature  of  this  eastern  travel  was 
the  confirmation  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
tbeoty  of  Central  Africa,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  remaining  boundary  of  the  central 
plateau,  in  a  moderately  elevated  ridge 
through  which  the  Zambesi  finds  its  way  at 
Zumbo.  A  section  across  the  whole  conti- 
nent giving  the  heights  observed  by  Living- 
stone at  various  points  makes  the  general 
construction  clear.  Thus  tbe  level  of  the 
central  plateau  seecns  to  be  for  tbe  most 
part  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ground  rolls  up  east  and  west  to  about 
5,000  feet,  and  thence  rapidly  descends  to 
the  flat  and  malarious  coasts. 

Certain  tribes,  at  war  with  the  Portueiiese 
settlement,  threatened  to  bring  tbe  expedition 
to  a  violent  end  ;  but  Livingstone's  usual 
frankness  and  firmness,  as  before,  overcame 
their  opposition,  and  turned  them  into 
friends.  Thus  he  arrived  safely  at  Quilimane, 
having  traversed  the  whole  continent  of 
Southern  Africa  without  having  to  fire  a 
single  shot  in  self-defence.  So  devoted  was 
the  confidence  of  bis  native  attendants,  that 
several  of  them  wished  to  adventure  them- 
selves with  him  across  the  terrible  sea.  One 
only,  tbe  bead  man,  Sekwebu  was  selected, 
and  he  unfortunately  came  to  a  tr^c  end. 
The  almost  supernatural  wonders  of  an 
English  man-of-war  were  too  much  for  him, 
and  turned  bis  br^n.  As  they  went  in  tbe  boat 
across  the  bar,  where  the  waves  were  unf  ortu- 
nately  rolling  to  a  terrific  height,  and  threaten- 
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ing  every  moment  to  swamp  them,  poor  Sek- 
wcbu  kept  askiogLiriDzstone,'  Is  this  the  way 
you  go,  my  father,  is  tuis  the  way  yoD  go  r' 
Sbortiy  afterwards,  he  showed  symptoms  of 
iDsaDity  1  and  aa  Livingstone  was  averse  to 
having  him  confined  in  irons,  lie  soon  after- 
wards tlirew  himself  into  the  sea.  What  a 
power  must  this  traveller  have  attained  over 
the  native  heart  and  mind,  when  the  novcl- 
tiee  of  the  new  world  to  wliich  he  was  lead- 
ing them  might  destroy  tlieir  sanity,  but 
could  not  shake  their  confidence  in  him  ! 

The  remainder  of  Livingstone's  work  in 
Africa  was  a  continuance  of  the  same  great 
design  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  the  slave 
traffic,  and  to  opeu  up  the  interior  of  Africa 
to  tlie  edttcalioual  influences  of  Christian 
civilization.  The  Zambesi  and  Shire  mis- 
sion, melancholy  as  many  of  its  attendant 
circumstances  were,  did  at  any  rate  open  up 
the  course  of  the  latter  river,  together  with 
its  head-waters  Nyassa  and  Shirwa.  Be- 
sides, it  enabled  Livingstone  to  keep  faith 
with  his  Makololo  friends,  who  bad  stead- 
fastly awaited  his  return  in  the  town  of 
Tete.  Numbers  of  them  had  died  of  small- 
pox, and  six  had  been  murdered  by  a  neigh- 
bouring chief.  But  his  return  to  Linyanti 
with  the  remainder  served  to  deepen  the 
path  that  had  been  made ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  dread  sacrifices  by 
which  the  first  steps  of  humane  enterprise 
are  commonly  sanctified,  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  sufferings  and  losses  which  we  have 
to  mourn  in  the  Zambesi  district  will  be  al- 
lowed to  close  against  civihzation  the  lands 
so  bravely  opened  up,  Livingstone  himself 
was  struck  by  a  terrible  blow  in  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  who  came  out  to  join  him,  and 
died  very  shortly  after  her  arrival.  He  was 
F  also  blamed,  though  surely  without  sufficient 
consideration,  because  for  the  first,  and  as 
we  believe  the  only  time,  he  allowed  him- 
self \xi  be  embroiled  with  the  natives,  and 
involved  Bishop  Mackenzie  in  hostilities. 
Yet  when  the  occasion  is  remembered,  the 
passage  of  a  slave  coffle,  consisting  of  mana- 
cled men,  women  with  babes  in  their  arms, 
and  miserable  childre;i  tottering  with  wretch- 
edness and  fatigue,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
sudden  indignation  which  sent  the  coward 
drivers  flying  into  the  bush !  Of  the  judi- 
cious critics  who  condemn,  the  worst  we 
wish  to  say  is  that,  bad  they  been  present, 
they  also  would  have  found  the  common 
maxim  reversed,  and  valour  become  the  bet- 
ter part  of  prudence, 

PLetuming  from  this  survey  of  the  Zam- 
besi valley  in  1864,  Livingstone  was  encoiir- 
i^cd  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  the 
(rcographical  Society  to  make  Zanzibar  the 
base  of  new  operations,  the  object  of  which 


was  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  of  the  still 
shadowy  Tanganyika  Lake.  While  all  are 
awaiting  the  unsealing  of  those  papers  which 
will  be  like  a  voice  from  the  dead,  it  would 
he  almost  an  impertinence  were  we  to  at- 
tempt any  estimate  of  the  vainc  of  those  la- 
ter labours  which  have  ended  in  the  explor- 
er's death.  In  April,  1686,  he  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  Kovuma  River,  the  sonrees 
of  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  He  was  attended  by  thirty  men, 
twelve  of  whom  were  sepoys,  and  the  re- 
mainder principally  Johanna  men  from  the 
Comoro  Islands.  Ont  of  the  whole  thirty 
there  seem  to  have  been  only  two,  Susi  and 
Chumah,  who  proved  faithful,  and  these  ap- 
pear to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
Zambesi.  To  the  last  of  these  it  is  that  we 
owe  the  melancholy  tidings  sent  us  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  The  country  along 
the  Rovuma  is  dense  forest,  and  almost  every 
step  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  axe.  The  se- 
poys proved  lazy,  discontented,  and  useless, 
They  were,  therefore,  speedily  sent  back. 
Near  the  Lake  Nyassa,  the  Johanna  men, 
alarmed  at  warlike  rumours  from  the  inte- 
rior, deserted  in  a  body,  and  carried  back 
that  lying  report  of  their  leader's  death,  the 
falsehood  of  which,  though  confidently  af- 
firmed by  Murchison,  was  not  satisfactorily 
proved  for  a  considerable  time.  During  the 
two  years  and  a-half  in  which  he  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  Living- 
stone was  laboriously  perambulating  a  hith- 
erto unknown  region,  amazingly  rich  in  lakes 
and  streams,  and  more  varied  than  the  Zam- 
besi country  by  moantain  heights.  He  found 
that  the  Chambezi  River,  which  at  first  he 
took  for  the  head  waters  of  Zambeii,  emp- 
tied itself  into  Late  Bangweolo  (lat,  13  S. 
long.  28  E.),  a  sheet  of  water  guarded  by 
lofty  mountains  from  all  access  to  the  soutii 
or  west.  He  discovered  that  the  drainage 
of  this  lake  was  northwards,  by  a  stream,  the 
Luapala,  which  fell  into  another  lake  (Moero) 
about  lat,  8  S,  He  then  found  the  southeni 
end  of  Tanganyika,  and  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  tJnyamwezi,  he  arrived  in  L'jiji 
in  March,  1869.  In  June  of  that  year,  after 
despatching  the  letters  that  fiually  relieved 
onr  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  he  crossed 
'Tanganyika,  and  entered  a  country  scarcely 
known  except  by  vague  report  even  to  the 
Arabs.  Here  be  ascertained  that  Bangweolo 
and  Moero  were  but  the  firet  of  a  long  chain 
of  lakes  con'iiected  by  streams,  the  course  of 
which  was  always  towards  the  north.  Two 
of  these  he  appears  to  have  visited,  and  he 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  a  third  (about  lat. 
3  S,),  when  the  refusal  of  his  attendants  to 
go  any  further  compelled  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  Ujiji.     Arriving  in  October,  1871, 
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witb  the  confident  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  supplies  of  which  be  was  grievously  in 
iiced,  ne  was  dismayed  to  find  that  the 
wretched  Arab  who  had  bis  goods  in  charge 
bad  given  him  np  for  lost,  and  sold  every- 
thing. Wben  we  remember  the  terrible 
toils  of  this  weary  jonntey,  dming  a  part  of 
which  he  suffered  (ponies  from  olcers  in  his 
feet,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  disappoint- 
ment of  bis  forced  return,  and  the  expecta- 
tions that  sustained  bis  spirit  during  the 
march  of  700  miles  back  to  Ujiji,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  for  once  Livingstone  gave  way 
to  some  bitterness  of  feeling  at  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  'the  perverse  mismanagement 
which  had  committed  his  supplies  to  untrust- 
worthy hands.  But  it  is  only  just  to  his  old 
friend  and  companion,  Dr.  Kirk,  to  remem- 
ber that  before  his  death,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
nitli  the  generosity  that  never  failed  him, 
expressed  nim self  aa  better  satisfied  with  the 
esplanations  given. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  offer 
any  judgment  on  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Livingstone  relief  expedition  from  England. 
But  ve  will  not  withhold  our  tribute  of 
grateful  remembrance  from  the  man  who  an- 
ticipated the  traveller's  own  countrymen,  and 
wbo,  despising  all  timid  counsels,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  wilderness,  and  evading  or 
forcing  his  way  through  tribes  inflamed  by 
war,  reached  Ujiji  at  the  yery  moment  when 
Livingstone  was  desolate  and  despairing. 
Look  at  it  in  what  light  we  may,  no  carping 
criticism  ought  to  prevent  our  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  conception  and  the  execution 
of  the  New  York  Herald  expedition  origin- 
ated in  a  generous  thought,  and  culminated 
in  a  splendid'achievement.  Relief  came  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  needed, 
and  if  fortune  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that  fortune  fa- 
Toure  the  brave. 

For  any  satisfactory  or  indeed  intelligible 
information  concerning  tlie  biief  period  of 
activity  which  was  yet  in  reserve,  we  must 
wait  uulii  the  publication  of  the  papers, 
wbicb  we  trust  arc  safe.  The  voyage  taken  in 
Stanley's  company  round  the  nortliern  shore 
of  Tanganyika  settled  in  the  negative  the 
question  of  a  possible  outlet  there;  and  as 
fresh  water  lakes  must  have  an  outlet  some- 
where, Tanganyika  remains  still  a  puzzle  to 
geographers,  unless  indeed  the  sotutii 
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ed. All  wc  cap  gatner  is  that  the  persistent- 
ly northward  flow  of  the  great  water  system 
be  had  observed  led  Livingstone  to  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  near  the  real  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  encouraged  in  bim  the  hope  that 
by  the  discovery  of  the  fountains  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  he  uiight  add  one  more  illos- 
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tration  to  the  many  that  haye  been  given  of 
the  careful  accuracy  with  which  the  '  father 
of  history '  selected  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Whether  he  succeeded  or  not  we  can- 
not tell.  In  April  or  May  of  last  year  he 
seems  to  have  been  returning  from  a  circuit 
round  Lake  Bangweolo;  and  through  the  ef- 
fects of  a  long  march  over  swampy  ground, 
be  was  seized  with  the  dysentery,  whioli  put 
an  end  to  his  earthly  labours. 

As  we,  review  this  long  career  of  heroic 
devotion  and  splendid  discovery,  we  repeat 
that  the  nobility  of  the  character  arreata  our 
attention  even  more  than  the  greatness  of 
the  work.  We  believe  that  the  story  of 
that  life,  if  simply  recorded  by  a  loving 
band,  will  be  rich  in  moral  inspirations  more 
precious  to  humanity  than  any  enlargement 
of  physical  knowledge.  Self-forgetful  de- 
votion to  a  great  mission  is  not  so  com- 
mon in  any  age  that  we  can  afford  to  make 
light  of  its  illustrious  examples.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentimental  benevolence  in  our 
time ;  nor  is  this  to  be  altogether  despised. 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  we  have  bright  con- 
spicuous instances  of  self-denying  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  special  branch  of 
knowledge.  But  the  loyalty  to  God  which 
is  simply  content  to  he  an  insignificant  link 
in  the  chain  of  His  eternal  purpose,  the  large- 
ness of  heart  which  feels  in  the  growing  des- 
tinies of  humanity  the  highest  indications  of 
that  purpose,  the  generosity  of  sympathy 
which  finds  in  the  outcast  or  the  barbarian 
the  nearest  brotherhood,  the  calm  judgment 
which  apportions  means  to  ends,  and  the 
quenchless  ardour  which  no  slow  delays  can 
damp — these  are  not  qualities  commonly 
found  in  union ;  and  when  they  do  meet  in 
one  man,  as  they  did  in  David  Livingstone, 
they  make  tha  true  hero.  His  career,  if 
read  aright,  should  teach  the  worid  that  re- 
ligion is  not  a  speciality  of  dogmas  and  cere- 
monies, but  a  great  sanctifpng  influence, 
catholic  enough  to  embrace  all  forms  of 
fruitful  labour,  and  intense  enough  to  touch 
them  all  with  the  peculiar  energy  of  inspira- 
tion. The  charm  wielded  by  hia  manly 
frankness,  his  reasonableness,  his  firmness  in 
intercourse  with  barbarous  races,  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  the  nation,  which  so  often  has 
to  feel  ashamed  of  petty  victories  over  sav- 
age tribes.  His  faith  in  humanity,  notwith- 
standing the  falsehoods  and  treasons  to 
which  be  was  often  exposed,  is  a  rebuke  to 
the  lisping  misanthropy  by  which  ourgolden 
youth  signify  their  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance. And  while  his  discernment  of  Africa's 
real  needs  condemns  the  futile  dream  of  a 
civilization  that  should  consist  mainly  in 
chspets  and  hymn-books,  the  triumph  of  his 
hardy  and  loying  soul  over  both  savage  man 
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and  antamed  nature  revives  afreah  our  ancient 
confidence   in  tbe    BUpreinncy   of  spiritual 

power.  Familiar  already  in  our  moutlia  as 
household  words,  the  name  of  David  Living- 
stone, with  all  its  heroic  associations,  will, 
wc  believe,  be  amongst  tlie  noblest  and  most 
inspiring  traditionB  which  this  generation 
coutributes  to  tlie  future  of  tbe  world. 


CONTEMPOBABV     LrTEBATDRE. 


,    BIOOBAFBT, 


ford. 

Professor  Stubbs  crowns  bis  twenty  years' 
labour.t  on  the  history  of  our  country  by  the 
roost  important  Ireatise  on  English  constitu- 
tional history  that  has  appeared  since  Kemble's 
'Saxons  in  England,'  in  1S49.  The  difierence 
between  the  two  works  measures  the  advance 
historical  study  has  made  in  the  intervening 
quarter  of  a  century.  Kemble  was  imaginative, 
Mr.  Stubbs  ia  critical ;  Kemble  abounded  with 
hypotheses,  Mr.  Stubbs  has  a  Newtonian  horror 
of  them ;  the  '  Saxons  in  England '  had  conse- 
quently a  fascinating,  though  deceptive  sym- 
metry— the  'Constitutional  History  is,  in  its 
earlier  parts,  full  of  laeuna.  With  these  n^a- 
dve  virtues,  Mr.  Stubbs'  work  contains  all  the 
additional  facts  that  have  been  unearthed  by 
recent  explorers;  and  it  exhibits  tbe  old  facts 
and  the  new  alike  pui^ed  by  criticism,  clarified 
by  an  application  of  the  comparative  method 
not  hitherio  possible,  and  thus  clothed  with  a 
meaning  they  never  had  before.  This  Srst 
volume  closes  with  the  epoch  made  by  tbe 
Great  Charter.  No  period  could  have  been  so 
fitly  chosen.  Magna  ChorU  marks  tbe  point 
in  tbe  history  of  the  State  that  the  Reformation 
does  in  that  of  the  Church — its  separation  from 
the  European  State-system,  just  as  the  latter 
was  the  separation  o[  the  Church  from  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  system.  As  before  1G33 
there  was  no  English  Church,  so  till  1216  there 
was  no  English  nation.  John,  Mr.  Stubbs 
tell.s  us,  was  the  first  English   monarch  who 


the  year  of  Magna  Charta,  and  indeed  till  long 
after,  the  French  king  is  sUIl  Francrrum  R^x— 
tiiere  was  yet  no  French  nation.  But  though 
the  'differentiation  '  of  the  European  secular 
unity  thus  reached  a  decisive  stage  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  dominant  pervading  fmdal- 
ism  (and  the  antecedents  of  that)  had  large 
local  variations,  which  make  a  constitutional 
history  of  each  country  necessary  before  com- 
plete detachment  bos  taken  place.  For  ei- 
aujplc,  Mr.  Stubbs  properly  points  out  that 
while  the  substitution  of  the  Frankish  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tenure  of  land  was  a  result  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  organization  of  govern- 


ment on  feudal  prineiplea  did  not  equally  fol- 
low. If  France  is  taken  as  the  type  of  feudal- 
ism in  government,  the  government  of  England 
was  certainly  not  feudal.  Nothing  gives  so 
clear  an  idea  of  this  as  actual  examination  of 
the  ordonnancea.  Two  facts  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Philip  Augustus,  depavdng  in  llSO 
for  the  Holy  Land,  left  a  testament,  whicli  con- 
tains minute  regulations  for  the  manogeiueiit 
of  bis  own  seignories,  but  not  a  word  about  his 
kingdom.  We  also  learn  from  the  fact  that  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  were  lost  at  the  battle 
of  Bcllefoge,  in  1194,  that  tbe  French  kings 
carried  the  titles  of  their  own  crown  with  them 
to  war.  The  inference  from  both  facts  is  that 
tbe  monarchy  was  still  only  a  feudal  lordship, 
and  the  '  kingdom '  an  segregate  of  fiefs.  But 
more  than  a  century  before  England  had  t>een 
welded  into,  at  least,  a  goTernmental  unity. 

Mr.  Stubbs  has  been  unusually  thorough  in 
his  treatment  of  the  ecclesiastical  originea  of 
our  hbtory — at  any  rate  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious writers.  This  is  one  of  the  directions  in 
which  much  may  yet  be  done  to  elucidate  tbe 
laws  of  historical  evolution;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Stubbs'  account  of, the  development  of  the 
kingly  powers  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory if  he  had  realized  the  foct,  which  lie  partly 
sees,  that  the  king  is  originally  the  descendant 
and  deputy  of  the  tribal  god ;  that  in  his  ad- 
ininistrstion  of  justice  and  his  presidency  in 
council  he  is  the  agent,  armed  with  the  sanc- 
tions, of  that  god;  and  that  tbe  consolidation 
of  royalty  runs  parallel  with  the  process  of 
sublimation  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
Mr.  Stubbs  is  also  very  impartial.  No  one 
would  have  expected  the  author  of  'Registrum 
Sacrum  Anglicanum '  to  cut  away  tlio  founda- 
tions of  the  High  Church  theory  of  the  parish. 
He  clearly  shon-s  (p.  86)  that  the  assumption 
of  '  hereditary  High  Churchmen  ' — ^that  the 
parish  was  'ecclesiastical  in  its  origin  and  in- 
tention ' — is  a  delusion.  The  primitive  town- 
ship has  two  alternative  forms-»*i  a  body  of 
alodial  owners,  or  as  a  body  of  tenants  of  a  lord 

vrhich  are  both  secular.  Inipertiality  is  the 
virtue  of  which  we  arc  most  exigent  in  a  con- 

.utional  historian;  and  Mr.  Stubbs'  truly 
great  work  will  rank  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  with  '  Hallam,'  as  an  historical  classic 

The  ifannert  and  Cuttem*  of  the  AneUnt 
Iriih,  By  EcoKNB  O'Cl-hhy.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  W.  K.  ScLLtvAN.  Three  Vols. 
Williams  and  Noigate. 

The  late  Professor  O'Curfy's  lectures  will  , 
prove  a  mine  of 'wealth  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
historian,  and  all  who  arc  interested  in  any 
special  department  of  history,  but  especially  to 
tbe  sociologist.  The  manuscript  treasures  in 
which  Ireland  is  rich,  have  been  at  last  un- 
locked, and  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  back 
the  whole  of  Irish  history  \  on  Irish  laws, 
usages,  and  superstitions ;  and  on  political,  so- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical  organizations.  As  Ireland 
'  the  only  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  which 
ver  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  was  thus  allowed  to  follow  its  own 
laws  of  development,  the  study  of  its  evolution 
wilt  probably  yield  unexpected  and  precioua 
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results.  Many  of  these  aro  noteil,  and  their 
full  significance  appreciated  bj  President  Sulli- 
Tftn,  in  the  remarkable  nork  which  he  too 
modestly  styles  an  '  Introduction.'  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  known  to  the  world  as  a  distinguished  chem- 
ist, and  to  students  as  an  ardent  philologist, 
but  in  this  volume  he  appears  as  a  sociologist 
of  no  mean  powers  of  generalization.  Apply- 
ing the  comparative  method  to  Irish  hiiitorv, 
his  researches  necessarily  range  over  a  field 
equally  great  in  extent  and  depth.  The  mate- 
rials  for  comparison  are  drawn  from  nearly  all 
the  primitive  European  peoples,  and  the  things 
compared  Include  ethnological  kinship  and  lan- 
guage, the  nature  of  the  tribal  union  and  the 
gradations  of  rank,  the  origin  of  towns,  politi- 
cal aseemblieR,  and  fairs,  iadustry,  Uie  struc- 
ture of  the  houses  and  the  connection  of  that 
with  the  ramily  bond,  habits  and  customs,  food, 
dreFS  and  armour,  weapons  and  implements, 
and  finally  music.  The  whole  social  organiza- 
tion is  thus  embraced,  and  ever}'  part  of  it  is 
expounded  with  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  philosophic  insighL 
As  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  ancient  Irish 
history  Mr.  Sullivan  believes  himself  to  have 
proved  that  the  general  organization  of  society 
in  Qaul  and  Britain  before  the  Christian  era 
was  substantially  the  same  as  in  Germany. 
Philolc^sts  have  demonstrated  not  only  that 
the  Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  languages  have  sprung 
from  Ihe  same  stock,  but  that  at  no  very  remote 
period  they  may  have  been  closely  identical. 
Ethnolc^ists  have  lately  established  that  Celts 
and  Teutons  belong  alike  to  the  fair-haired  doli- 
rhoc«phalic  type.  Mr.  Sullivan  now  appears 
to  complete  the  proof  of  primitive  identity  by 
showing  that  the  eodal  structure  too  of  doiIi 
was  fundamentally  the  same.  He  scatters  to 
the  winds  the  assertions  of  undoubting  Benri 
Martin,  to  the  effect  that  community  of  pro- 
perty originally  distinguished  Gauis  from  Ger- 
mans. He  shows  that  feudalism  developed 
itself  on  Irish  as  on  French  soil,  and,  indeed, 
was  only  the  natural  sequence  of  the  clan- 
system.  Towns  he  rightly  makes  to  lake 
their  rise,  as  well  in  Ireland  as  on  the  Contin- 
ent, out  of  rude  forts  under  which  the  pagut 
got  shelter,  and  explains  their  arrested  develop- 
ment in  Ireland  by  physical  circumstances,  and 
the  unsettlc<l  condition  of  the  country.  Houses, 
alike  in  Ireland  and  Gaul,  were  indeed  aggre- 
gated in  small  groups,  but  there  was  no  com- 
munity of  wives,  or  in  the  manner  of  living. 
In  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  the  custom 
of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  was  universally 
prevalent — a  custom  which  accounts  for  many 
of  the  primitive  marriage  usages^  hut  as  towns 
grew  up  separate  sleeping-places  for  the  sex( 
were  provided  in  the  houses  of  the  highi 
classes  in  France  and  Germany,  and  a  similar 
change  Mr.  Sullivan  traces  in  the  households 
of  the  ancient  Irish.  The  identity  extends 
even  to  food :  smoke-cured  hams  and  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  puddings  were  common  to  Roman 
Gaul  and  Ireland;  and  Ganl?,  Germans,  and 
Irish  all  mixed  honey  with  their  ale  and  other 
drinks.  The  Irish  ayehal,  or  mantle,  was  the 
Gallo-Roman  cueullut;  the  Irish  harrid,  or 
cap,  is  etymolt^cally  akin  to  German,  French, 
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Spanish,  and  Italian  words ;  the  primitive  shoe 
was  among  all  the  European  peoples  simply  cut 
out  of  the  green  hide,  and  fastened  on  while 
fresh  BO  as  to  take  the  mould  of  the  foot  as  it 
dried.  Primitive  armour  was  also  alike,  and  it 
is  significant  in  this  relbrence  of  the  slower  rate 
of  social  change  in  Ireland  that  wood  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  replaced  osier  to  the  same 
extent  in  Ireland  as  in  Gaul  and'  Germany. 
Fairs,  too,  were  universally  identical  in  origin, 
purpose,  taws,  and  uses.  They  originated  in 
funeral  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  some 
distingiiished  chief  or  warrior,  and  were  always 
held  near  his  tomb  or  (in  Christian  times)  in 
cemeteries.  There  peace  was  proclaimed,  new 
laws  promulgated  and  old  laws  rehearsed,  and 
the  warlike  deeds  of  the  illustrious  dead  re- 
counted; dancing,  music,  recitation  of  poetry, 
feats  of  arms,  athletic  sports,  horse-racing,  and 
jugglery  were  part  of  its  essential  busmess; 
and  it  was,  lastly,  a  great  market  for  all  kinds 
of  ware  and  produce.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  elaborate  study  on  the  history  of  music,  and 
here  we  may  particularly  direct  attention  to  the 
revolution  in  music  initiated  by  Protestantism, 
in  which  the  transformation  of  polyphonous 
music  into  true  harmonic  music,  finally  effected 
under  the  influence  of  the  opera,  is  described 
with  great  knowledge  and  insight.  These  three 
volumes,  as  our  rapid  analysis  may  have  shown, 
possess  such  merits  as  are  not  to  be  observed 
in  any  recent  historical  work,  and  we  only 
fulfil  a  plain  duty  tn  recommending  them  em- 
ptiaticafly  to  our  readers. 

Hutory  of  Two  Qutem  ':  1.  Catharine  of 
Arragon;  3.  Ann  Boleyn.  By  Williah 
Hbpworth  Dixon.  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  Hurst 
and  Blackett 

Mr.  Dixon's  conception  ot  his  monc^aph  is 
a  very  good  one.  About  Catharine  and  Ann 
Boleyn  most  of  the  interest  of  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  Reformation  gather ;  and  the 
history  has  not  before  been  told  at  such  great 
length  and  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as 
by  Mr.  Diion,  The  true  causes  and  meanings 
of  national  events  are  often  more  exactly 
broi^ht  out  by  a  historian  who  places  himself 
at  secondary  centres  than  by  one  who  tries  to 
find  a  centre  for  the  entire  movement ;  that  is, 
ostensible  causes  are  not  always  real  ones,  and 
public  events  have  often  very  private  and  even 
Ignoble  inspirations.     That  Henry  VIII.  was 


h^  his  domestic  history  and  £  .       ._ 

sions,  and  especially  by  Ihe  tortuous  dealing 
of  Clement  with  the  question  of  his  divorce, 
has  generally  been  admitted.  Romanists  have 
persistently  affirmed  that  this  was  the  ignoble 
cause  of  the  entire  English  Reformation.  This, 
if  not  the  assertion  of  ignorance,  is  clearly 
that  of  blind  polemical  passion.  Mr.  Dixon 
makes  it  clear,  as  most  historians  have  done 
before  him,  that  this  was  only  one  element, 
entering  into  larger  principles  and  necessities 
of  State  polity.  The  primary  political  cause 
of  Henry's  defection  was  the  base  treachery 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  the  unprincipled 
and  tricky  policy  of  the  Popes  Clement  V.  and 
Paul  ITI.     Scarcely  anything  in  history  is  more 
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villainous  than  the  treatinont  which  ft  high- 
mmded  joung  moDnrcb  like  !Iear]r*receiTed  at 
the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  Fer- 
dioand.  who  waa  intnguing  for  a  secret  and 
eeparate  treaty  with  ^nce,  at  the  verj  time 
he  w      '     "■ 


9  length  at  which  in  hiit  former 
volumes,  Mr.  Dixon  treated  Spanish  polilicu 
can  he  jusIiAed  at  all  to  historical  art,  it  is 
that  it  reveals  so  fully  the  treachery  which  by 
exasperating  Henry  against  Ferdinand  natu- 
rally lexsened  his  affection  for  Catharine,  who 
was  the  faithful  instrument  of  her  father's 
policy.  No  doubt  personal  passions  soon  inter- 
mingled with  political  resentment,  and  the 
motives  and  feelings  that  impelled  Henry 
became  very  complex. 

The  way  in  which  Hr.  Dixon  has  told  his 
story  in  anotlier  matter.  He  has  been  com- 
mendably  diligent  in  the  investigation  of  autho- 
rities;, and  has  made  use  of  much  hitherto 
unused  material.  His  narrative  too  in  these 
latter  volumes  has  been  collected  between  its 
proper  banks  from  the  wida  marshy  surface 
over  which  it  spreads  and  flows,  with  tolerable 
steadiness,  although  still  with  a  copiousocss 
that  would  make    Ihe  science  of  history  im- 

Kssible  even  to  a  Methuselah.  The  vices  of 
■.  Dixon's  style  too  are  considerably  lessened. 
Its  incongruities  and  tumidness  are  reduced, 
although  these  qualities  are  so  inherent  in  Hr. 


stance,  in  a  grave  history  are  we  to  think  of 
such  rhodomontade  as  this.  Speaking  of 
Francis  I.  Mr.  Dixon  says,  '  A  dream  of  st«ne 
was  floating  in  his  head,  soon  afterwards  to  he 
•tmilUn  into  fact  at  Chenonceux.  A  dauphin 
having  come  to  pacify  his  heart,  he  could 
aflbrd  to  hunt  and  build,  to  jett  and  rhyme.' 
Mr.  Dixon  avoids  duin ess  by  such  devices.  He 
projects  his  readers  onwards  as  the  Arabs  help 
upwards  unfortunate  climbers  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  borrowing  a  loaf  from  his  own  book, 
we  might  say  he  propels  them  from  a  cata- 
pult, but  he  entirely  sacrifices  his  credit  for 
that  cautious,  measured  exactness  which  is 
the  priine  quality  of  a  trustworthy  historian  ; 
and  his  individual  portraiture  end  compofiition 

Cictures  are  tike  nis  style ;  proportion  and 
■rmony  are  everywhere  violated,  colours  are 
laid  on  too  thickly,  contrasts  are  so  violent  as 
to  destroy  moral  probability.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  accept  his  portraits,  either  of  Henry 
or  of  Ann  Boleyn.  The  moral  nobleness  of 
Henri's  youth,  and  the  physical  attractiveness 
and  intellectual  power  of  Ann  are  alike  ex- 
a^erated.  Mr.  Dixon  is  incapable  of  delicate 
shading :  if  a  warm  flesh  colour  is  required  he 

Suts  on  thick  rouge  ;  if  a  sombre  shade,  he 
ips  his  pencil  in  Indian  ink,  and  produces  the 
raw  contrasts  of  an  iU-toned  photograph.  There 
is  no  naturalness  in  either  nis  combmation  of 

aualities  or  his  moral  developments.  fiis 
liapters  are  stage  scenes,  often  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  put  into  a  small  space,  but 
rounded  off  into  a  kind  of  melodramatic  com- 
pleteness, often  abrupt ness,  which  makes  his 
narrative  a  series  of  panoramic  views  rather 
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than  a  philosophic  development  of  historic 
cause  and  efToct  Strong  contrasts  there  are 
in  nature,  both  in  individual  characters  and  to 
successive  phases  of  history.  Mr.  Dixon'ii 
defect  as  a  historian  is  not  in  presenting  these, 
but  in  hia  inability  to  refrain  from  so  exa^e- 
rating  them,  as  that  continuousness  and  deve- 
lopment are  lost  We  feel,  not  that  we  are 
looking  at  men  and  women  as'  they  actand  feel 
in  actual  life,  but  as  the  drama  represents 
them,  in  which  a  certain  intensity  is  necessary 
for  stage  effect  Much,  too,  that  Mr.  Dixon 
tells  ua  is  necessarily  his  own  conception  of 
the  feeliniES  and  motives  of  different  person- 
ages, and  he  does  not  inspire  confidence  in  the 
delicacy  and  truth  of  his  conceptions.  We 
mig^t  justify  these  criticisms  by  the  test  of 
any  one  of  Mr.  Dixon's  principal  characters — 
Ferdinand  or  Henry,  Charles  V.  or  Francis  I., 
Catharine  or  Ann  Bolejn,  Wolsey  or  Cranmer ; 
bnt  we  must  content  ourselves  with  their 
assertion.  These  qualities,  however,  give  great 
vivacity  to  the  book.  Its  details  sometimes 
run  into  tediousness,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  as 
interesting  as  a  panorama,  often  as  a  romance ; 
and  Mr.  Diiou  clearly  deserves  credit  for  labo- 
rious research  and  painstakiug.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  his  imdoubtsdly 
great  literary  ability  would  have  been  more 
successfully  exercised  in  the  domain  of  fiction 
than  in  that  of  history. 

HiitcTi/  of  Mary  Btuart,  Queen  of  SeoU, 
Translated  from  the  original  and  unpublished 
MS.  of  Professor  Petit  By  Ciiarlgs  Db 
Flandre,  F.S.A,,  Frofessor  of  French  Lan- 
'  guage  and  Literature  in  Edinburgh.  Two 
Vols.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
The  character  of  Mary  Stuart  seems  just 
now  to  be  more  fiercely  debated  than  at  any 
time  during  the  laat  century  and  a  half.  The 
elaborate  indictments  of  H.  Mignct,  Herr  von 
Raumer,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mr.  Hill  Burton, 
have  been  met  by  the  passionate  defences  of 
Miss  Strickland,  Mr.  Hosack,  and  Professor 
Petit.  The  question  seems  to  ripen  periodi- 
cally for  a  formal  critical  judgment,  *and  is 
clearly  spproarfiing  another  issue,  to  which 
great  contributions  have  been  made  in  the  dili- 
gent investigation  of  documentary  evidence, 
contained  in  national  archives  now  made  acces- 
sible in  both  France  and  England.  Wc  do  not 
S'etend  to  any  adjudication  nerc,  although  Mr. 
Dsack  and  Professor  Petit  will  probably 
deem  us  very  obtuse  and  prejudiced  if  we  say 
that  wo  remain  unconvinced,  notwithstanding 
their  elaborate  plcadines.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  however,  wiui  the  humbler  function 
of  indicating  the  character  of  E>rofeEsor  Pelit's 
elaborate  polemic,  which  fills  two  large  octavo 
volumes.  His  translator  thinks  that  the  work 
will '  help  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  inno- 
cence of  the  much-abused  Mary  Stuart.'  The 
author  has  evidently  laboured  most  patiently 
and  conscientiously  at  his  task.  '  For  more 
than  ten  years,'  he  tells  us  he  has  '  soi^ht  for 
and  read  every  page  on  the  subject  which 
chance  put  in  his  way.'  He  has,  we  think, 
done  more  than  this,  be  has  not  depended  upon 
reading  the  things  that  chanoe  put  in  bis  way. 
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he  has  '  rsDMicked  the  librariea  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Edinburgh,'  has  had  '  many  uopub^ 
lished  letters  and  manuscripts  copied,'  and  ia 
'  sure  that  he  has  forgotten  no  weighty  docu- 
ments.' The  Empress  Eugenie  has  encouraged 
him,  and  Mr.  David  Laing  nas  helped  him.  He 
entered  upon  his  task  a  believer  in  Mary's 
f^uilt.  When  he  was  conTinced  bj  his  re- 
searches of  her  innocence  of  all  the  crimes  of 
which  hintory  has  accused  her,  he  burnt  his 
manuscripts  and  began  afresh.  Every  state- 
ment is  justi&od  by  exact  and  ample  references. 
And  jet  this  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  a 
right  judgment  In  the  first  place  we  have 
not  discovered  as  the  result  of  all  this  research 
a  single  presentation  of  fresh  materials  for  a 
judgment.  The  defence  consists  solely  of  the 
interpretations  put  upon  materials  already 
familiar.  Next,  the  religious  animus  is  as 
appnrent  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  Miss  Strick- 
land. A  strong  Roman  Catholic,  M.  Petit  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  a  man  fighting  for  a 
(ailh.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  members  of 
that  church  have  committed  the  enormous 
blunder  of  identifying  their  cause  with  worth- 
less champions  of  it  As  by  Miss  Strickland, 
Elizabeth's  treatment  of  llary  is  accentuated 
and  exa^erated  into  harshness,  while  an  omi- 
nous silence  is  maintained  respecting  Mary's 
b'eachery  to  Elizabeth.  Had  Professor  Petit 
consulted  the  papers  of  the  Record  Office  he 
would  have  found  abundant  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  her  guilt  Rizzio's  character  as  a 
foreign  spy,  and  as  the  agent  of  her  intngues 
is  no  longer  open  to  que.stion.  At  tiie  same 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Damley.at  the  instigation  of  Mur- 
ray aud  Morton,  with  the  connivance  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Cecil. 

The  best  part  of  Professor  Potit's  defence 
is  bis  dissertation  upon  Mary's  relations  with 
Damley  and  Bothwell.  He  discusses  again 
the  vexed  qucfition  of  the  casket  letters,  and 
maintains  them  to  be  forgeries  \  and  upon 
their  authencity  the  verdict  must  mainly 
depend.  Professor  Petit  has  written  too  evi- 
dently as  a  warm  partisan.  His  book  is  an 
elaborate  and  clever,  but  somewhat  passionate 
pleading  for  the  defence  ;  in  this  it  contrasts 
very  unfavourably  with  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  of  whose  weighty 
judgment  strange  to  say  he  seems  to  be  igno- 
nint  Who  will  finally  and  conclusively  sum 
up  the  complicate  pleadings  of  this  great  issue  ? 
Surely  the  evidence  is  now  complete. 

Perry  and  Ennitiilltn  in  theyear  1669;   the 
Story  of  tome  Fumo'it  BaUli^eldt  in  UUUr. 
By  Thokas  Withbhow,  Professor  of  Church 
History    in    Magee    College,    Londonderry. 
William  Mullan,  Belfast. 
Professor  Witherow  has  found  access  to 
important  sources  of  information,  which  ren- 
ders his  account  of  all  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  famoHB  siege  of  Derry  valuable  and  in- 
structive.    He  throws  light  upon  the  condition 
of   the  besieging  army,   which  accounts,   to 
some  extent,  for  the  extraordinary  feebleness 
of   its  attack.    He  docs  full  justice  to    the 
nobler  side  of  human  nature  evinced' by  the 
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Irish  Catholic  army,  and  demolishes  the  cruel 
hoax  by  which  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
first  Induced  to  close  the  ^tes  of  Derrr  to 
King  James's  army.  He  exhibits  the  treacoery 
of  Lundy  and  the  address  and  courage  of  Mur- 
ray in  vivid  colours,  and  tells  the  wondrous 
story  with  great  elaboration,  and  carcfulavoid- 
anco  of  superlative.  The  moat  important  por- 
tion of  the  book  seems  to  us  his  vindication, 
in  no  narrow  spirit,  of  the  part'  taken  in  the 
siege  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  his  triumphant 
exposure  of  the  bigotry  and  vanity  of  Gover- 
nor Walker,  who  had  the  incredible  littleness 
to  take  to  himself  and  his  party  the  entire 
glory  of  the  protracted  struggle.  He  takes 
great  pains  to  set  forth  the  liberal  mind  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  the  perverse  method 
in  which  his  wishes  were  thwarted  in  his  life- 
time, and  liave  been  travestied  since  alike  by 
Orange  demonstrations  and  by  class  legisla- 
tion. In  summing  up  the  moral  results  o?  the 
whole  inquiry  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  some  exposition  of  the  true  feeling 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  Protestants  of  Ulster, 
on  the  question  of  the  hour  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  maps,  and  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  nil  who  wish  to 
understnnd  the  facts  and  the  significarico  of 
the  final  struggle  with  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Life  of  Clfirlet  Diclenn.    By  Johk  Forster. 

Vol.  m.     1852-1870.     Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  stoiy  of  this  volume  tends  to  throw  a 
pathetic  colouring  on  a  good  deal  in  the  former 
ones.  We  now  discover  that  Dickons'  marvel* 
lous  activity,  his  ceaseless  devotion  to  certain 
interests,  flowed  from  a  lack  of  repose,  a  rest- 
lessness of  character.  It  is  rather  sad  to  see 
it,  more  sad  to  say  it  There  is  so  much  in 
him  to  leve,  so  much  that  engages  our  sympa- 
thies and  constrains  our  admiration.  He  is 
easily  t^iuched  to  fine  issues,  and  his  im- 
pulses generally  seek  healthy  practical  chan- 
nels, but  they  tend  very  soon  to  work  back 
upon  themselves,  and  there  is  trace  of  a  certain 
self- sympathy,  if  wo  may  so  name  it,  which  is 
alien  to  continuous  self-deoial,  or  indeed  to  un^ 
ostentatious  effort  of  any  kind.  It  is  almost 
tragical  to  observe  how  this  man,  who  had  en- 
joyed a  popularity  such  as  had  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  Englishman  for  gene- 
rations, becomes  the  mere  slave  of  his  popula- 
rity, and  is  incessantly,  so  to  say,  on  the  qui 
vine — nervously  watching  lest  there  appear  any 
symptoms  of  its  decline.  Mr.  Forster  no  doubt 
acted  on  a  principle  ho  had  laid  down  for  him- 
self from  the  moment  that  he  undertook  to 
write  this  life  of  Dickens — to  represent  his  sub- 
ject mainly  as  revealed  through  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  himself  ;  but  this  course  has  been 
so  far  unfortunate  in  that  the  very  intimate  re- 
lations between  the  two  lead  perhaps  to  an  cx- 
B^erated  idea  of  this  element  in  Dickens'  cha- 
racter. No  doubt  h^  regarded  Hr.  Forster  as  a 
'  sympathizing  friend,'  into  wbosD  ear  he  could 

Kur  his  mure  intimate  feelings  freely  ;  and  we 
ow  that  the  habit  of  confessing  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on,  especially  with  natures  of  a 
sensitive  self-absorbed  type.  At  all  events, 
we  should  fain  hope  that  a  selection  from  a 
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wider  circle  of  correspondence  might  hsTe  mo- 
ditlcd  this  imprcssioo ;  for  it  seems  to  ua  that 
Mr.  For^^ter  has  far  too  fully  justified  bis  state- 
aient  that  Dickens  had  no  '  city  of  the  mind ' 
into  which  he  could  retire,  for  leading  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  a  higher  conception  of  his 
hero's  character  than  may  have  been  entertain- 
ed before. 

Be  this  aR  it  may,  however,  this  volume,  as 
TCell  as  the  former  onoH,  afTorda  many  proofs  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Dickens'  mind,  which, 
unlike  that  of  Goethe  and  moRt  other  great  ar- 
tists, did  not  need  to  have  actually  OTerlived 
the  impressions  which  it  sought  to  enshrine  in 
art.  In  one  word,  and  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  Dickens  as  an  artist '  lived  from  hacd  to 
mouth ; '  and  hence  perhaps  hla  exacting  impa- 
tience that  grew  frocfi  day  to  day,  and,  feeding 
on  little  drawbacks  and  disparities,  led  him  at 
last  to  certain  domestic  scandals,  on  which  Mr. 
Forsler  has  done  well  to  touch  as  lightly  as 
possible.  '  The  twofold  life  of  the  artist '  was 
in  his  case  intensified  by  a  microscopic  curiosi- 
ty that  demanded  such  closeness  of  scrutiny  as 
was  often  unattainable ;  and  his  effort  after  it 
induced  fretful  restlessness,  i  At  a  time  of  life 
when  most  great  artists  feci  themselves  more 
and  more  ripening  into  fulness  of  aim,  and  able 
to  draw  on  their  accumulated  stock  of  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  mellowed  as  if  in  the 
caint  glow  of  sunset,  I>ickenB  had  to  find  a 
small  expedient  in  incessant  note-taking,  and 
became  querulous  over. the  waning elaslicity  of 
sensuous  impression  and  power  of  direct  ap- 
propriation of  materials.  To  a  Ten  great  ex- 
tent, he  lived  his  art  as  he  created  it,  and  true 
repose  is  most  often  lacking  to  it.  Hence,  in  a 
deeper  rienr,  it  too  aptl^'  symbolizes  his  charac- 
ter. Notice,  how  when  absent  from  contact  in 
some  form  or  other  with  the  actual  sources  of 
his  su^estion  for  the  traits  he  soi^ht  to  build 
up  into  types,  he  very  soon  exhausts  himself. 
He  confesses  that  when  removed  from  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  London  streets— from  the 
bustle  and  the  roar  and  the  endless  oddity  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar,  he  soon  felt  himself 
wearied  out  and  unproductive.  This  he  con- 
fessed was  the  source  of  his  misery  in  that  ear- 
lier visit  to  Switzerland,  and  we  meet  with 
many  traces  of  the  same  feeling  here.  An^  as 
he  needed  this  sort  of  incitement,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  he  could  not,  detach  himself 
sufficiently  from  anything  that  appealed  to  the 
humorous  side  of  his  character,  so  as  to  view 
it  with  any  approach  to  ordinary  faithfulness. 
Everything  was  resolved  in  his  humour,  as 
Cleopatra's  pearl  in  the  wine.  It  has  been 
B^d,  indeed,  that  humour  is  the  great  dissoly- 
ent,  by  means  of  which  things  are  seen  in  rela- 
tions which  set  at  nought  both  the  strictly  \a~ 
tellectual  and  the  strictly  moral  judgment,  and 
therein  lies  its  restorative  power — the  healfhv 
relief  it  gives.  But  in  Charles  Dickens,  at  all 
events  in  bis  later  days,  we  see  it  reaching  the 
extreme  when  it  does  not  so  much  kindlily  re- 
duce or  dissolve,  as  persistently  pulverize  and 
work  into  odd  shapes  and  features.  The  epi- 
sode of  Skimpole  is  illustrative,  BO  far.  Charles 
Dickens  was  on  quite  good  terms  with  Leigh 
Hunt  during  the  whole  time  he 


constructing  that  character,  was  quite  aware 
that  he  meant  it  to  stand  for  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
tried  to  modify  and  change  it  in  details,  so  that 
it  should  not  be  immediately  recognisable.  But 
the  great  point,  morully  speaking,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  it  might  be 
recognised,  but  wich  the  persistent,  purposed 
representation  (and  that  of  themost  unpleasant 
kind)  of  a  man  with  whom  he  still  stood  on  a 
footing  of  friendship.  The  extreme  cleverness 
with  which  such  a  thing  is  done  only  makes  it 
the  more  indefensible ;  and  Mr.  Forster  is 
surety  right  in  saying,  that  in  this  matter  Dic- 
kens grievously  erred.  Anotherwriter,  inclin- 
ed to  be  as  observant  and  watchful  as  Charles 
Dickens,  had  the  privilege  of  such  intimacy 
with  Hunt,  as  to  justify  him  in  sketching  a 
portrait ;  and  in  Hawthorne's  '  Our  Old  Home ' 
Leigh  Hunt  stands  forth  with  a  charm  as  of  old 
world  graca.  Certainly  there  was  another  and 
higher  side  to  Hunt's  character  than  Dickens 
cai^ht,  else  he  could  never  have  done  what  he 
did.  To  catch  the  lower  traits  and  exi^erato 
them  was  comparatively  easy ;  to  lay  Gold  of 
the  finer  ones  and  fwthfully  combine  them  with 
those  others  in  severe  dramatic  restoration, 
was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required  per- 
haps a  more  broadly  dramatic  and  disinterest- 
ed order  of  genius  than  Dickens  was  ^fted 
with.  And  something  of  the  same  criticism 
might  hold  with  regard  to  his  father  as  Uicaw- 
her,  though,  of  course,  nobody  lias  the  same 
interest  in  rectifying  any  such  judgment  re- 
garding one  whom  the  public  has  really  no 
other  means  of  knowing  than  by  his  son's  re- 
port of  him.  Then,  take  that  picture  of  Mr. 
Binney  at  Hone's  funeral,  which  Mr.  Dickens 
contrived  to  render  so  ridiculous.  It  sprang 
from  the  same  defect  of  his  nature  ;  and  we 
ore  more  than  surprised,  after  the  testimony  of 
so  many  witnesses,  that  Mr,  Forster  has  not 
referred  to  the  matter  with  more  grace  than  he 
does  in  the  end  of  this  volume. 

There  is  much  that  is  touching  and  sad,  as 
we  have  said,  in  this  story.  The  man  who  had 
set  all  England  laus^hing.  and  become  a  favou- 
rite wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken 
or  read,  is  haunted  by  a  demon  of  unrest  that 
drives  him  whither  it  will.  '  If  T  couldn't  walk 
fast  and  for,'  he  saj-s  m  one  place,  '  I  should 
just  explode  and  perish.  Eeettessnem,  you  will 
say ;  whatever  it  is,  it  is  always  driving  me, 
and  T  cannot  help  it.'  And  again:  'It  is  much 
better  to  go  on  and  fret  than  stop  and  fret  As 
for  repose,  for  some  men  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  life.  .  .  .  The  old  days,  the  old 
days !  shall  I  over,  I  wonder,  get  the  frame  of 
mind  back  as  it  used  to  be  then  ?  Something 
of  it,  perhaps,  but  never  quite  as  it  used  to  he. 
I  find  that  the  skeleton  in  my  domestic  closet 
is  becoming  a  pretty  big  one.'  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  points  in  Dickens'  life,  how- 
ever, is  his  tender  affection  for  his  'chil- 
dren ;  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  parental 
advice  we  have  met  with,  we  find  hero  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons  when  going 
out  into  the  world. 

Let  it  bo  said  in  justice  to  Dickons  that,  not- 
withstanding his  admiration  of  Fielding  and 
Sterne  and  the  rest,  and  tiie  demand  whidi  hn- 
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mour  undoubtedlj  makes  to  be  free  of  the  un- 
allowed aspects  of  life  and  society,  he  naa  t\- 
wftjR  pure  and  domestic  in  tone.  lie  has  none 
of  the  double  meanings  in  which  the  mass  of 
French  novelists  delight,  he  eonstanttj  har- 
bours no  unclean  suggestion,  has  no  delight  in 
dealing  morbidly  with  mixed  motives.  He 
loTea  oddity,  but  fairness  compels  the  acknow- 
lei^ment  that  be  most  often  uses  it  to  bring 
out  some  rare,  fair,  beautiful  trait  in  some 
other  character.  If  he  has  Micawbers,  Quilps, 
and  Carkera,  he  has  also  Ruths,  Peggotys,  and 
David  Copperflelds.  If  his  imagination  was 
narrow,  it  was  fertile,  and  it  has  added  some 
few  types  to  English  literature  that  will  live 
alongside  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  the  great 
draniatista  and  story-tallers  of  former  ttmen. 
Only,  in  some  respects  his  art  at  its  highest 
was  greater  than  his  character,  and  Hr.  Fors- 
ter.  in  spite  of  rare  grace  of  style,  a  real  de- 
votion to  his  subject,  and  an  honest  desire  to 
set  it  forth  in  the  fairest  lights,  has  somehow 
not  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  this  impres- 
sion, but  has,  in  our  idea,  done  much  to  con- 
firm it 


The  Hiitory  of  Urad.  By  Hbinbich  Ewald. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  Estlin 
Carpbhtbr,  M.A,  VoL  V.  The  History  of 
Ezra  and  of  the  Hagiocracy  in  Israel,  to  the 
Time  of  Christ.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
The  present  volume  completes  the  great  work 
of  Ewald,  down  to  theChristian  era.  Inread- 
iiig  it  we  are  impressed  more  than  ever  with 
the  keen  historical  and  spiritual  instinct  of  the 
author.  This,  indeed,  is  both  his  transcendent 
escellency,  and  the  source  of  his  chief  defects ; 
historical  fact  is  unduly  subdued  to  idealism. 
Historical  instinct  is  the  supreme  qualification 
of  a  historian,  but  even  it  cannot  dispense 
with  facts.  Its  function  is  to  interpret  facts, 
not  to  detennine  them.  In  the  period  oF  his- 
tory which  here  passes  under  Ewald's  review, 
his  arbitrariness  in  dealing  with  facts  offends 
less  than  in  the  canonical  period,  but  his  ten- 
dency is  so  strong  that  we  read  with  suspicion. 
Of  course  he  dogmatically  pronounces  against 
the  unity  of  Isaiah,  and  designates  the  author 
of  the  later  chapters '  the  great  unnamed,' '  who 
liVed  somewhere  in  Egypt*  At  the  same  time, 
it  docs  not  affect  the  uuity  of  either  Isaiah,  or 
any  other  writer,  that  ho  made  use  of,  or  even 
adopted  and  incorporated  historical  or  other  do- 
cuments. Theanaljsis  of  the  slate  of  feeling  of 
the  Israolito.i,  and  the  religious  regeneration 
wrought  in  the  captivity,  is  in  every  way  most 
masterly,  and  rises  to  die  level  of  the  greatest 
philosophical  historians.  And  the  spiritual  re- 
cognitions are  oflDn'true  and  full.  For  exam- 
fle — 'At  every  great  crisis  of  the  history  of 
srael  it  was  prophecy,  as  the  original  and  fun- 
damental power  of  the  community,  which  had 
brought  or  the  decisive  movement,  and  whe 
ther  quite  alone,  or  in  alliance  with  some  other 
domiDant  power,  had  given  beforehand  the  new 
direction  to  affairs.'  Again — 'We  ought  not 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  henceforth, 
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and  higher,  down  to  the  days  of  Christianity, 
and  even  of  Islam.' 

Ewald  calls  the  semi -republican,  semi-theo- 
cratic government  of  Israel  after  the  captivity, 
the  Hag^ocracy ;  and  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner discusses  and  chanictertses  its  three  great 
epochs — Persian.  Grecian,  and  Roman,  and 
shows  bow  each  helped  to  prepare  for  Christ 

Notwithstanding  Ewnld's  dogmatism  and  ar- 
bitrariness, and  the  scornful  way  in  which  he 
sometimes  speaks  of  things  which  are  sacred, 
his  history  is  not  only  indispensable  to  ever^ 
Bib]i<Al  student  who  knows  how  to  use  it — it 
is,  perhaps,  the  great»Stcontribution  ever  made 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  Bible. 

Drvmmond  of  Saicthomden  :     The  Story  of 
Ait  Life  and  WriUngt,      By  David  Hasson, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Ei^- 
lish  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Hacmillan  and  Co. 
Professor  Hasson,  in  this  carefully  executed 
memoir  ol  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  has 
done  something  to  restore  a  stormy  chapter  of 
Scottish  history.    For  Drummond,  though  his 
name  most  readily  suggests  associations  with — 
'  The  sweet  delights  a  qaletliTeaffiirda, 
Far  from  the  maddening  worldling's  hoarse  dis- 

yet  in  his  later  years  got  involved  in  the  poli- 
tical strifes  of  the  Covenant  wars,  and  held 
from  first  to  last  a  divided  and,  rather  tragical 
attitude.  And  the  contrast  between  his  early 
years — when  some  love  of  excitement  and  ad- 
venture was  expected  in  one  bom  to  wealth 
and  estate,  as  he  was — and  the  heat  and  tur- 
moil of  bis  later  years,  when,  instead  of  seek- 
ing repose,  be  became  pamphleteer,  laying  him- 
self open  to  the  censure  of  th^  government  to 
which  he  was  a  subject  carries  with  it  some- 
thing extremely  touching.  We  see  him — still 
the  young  man — courting  the  muses  in  hia 
quiet  country  seat,  corresponding  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  and  Drayton,  and  enter- 
taining Ben  Jonson  ;  devoted  to  his  learning, 
writing  quaint  and  garrulous  letters  to  his  cor- 
respondents, and  finding  relief  in  mechanical 
and  mathematical  studies  in  the  track  of  Na- 
pier of  Merchiston  ;  sharing  not  at  all  the  de- 
sire, so  common  then,  for  journeys  in  foreign 
parts.  Clearly  the  death  of  his  first  love  deep- 
ly influenced  him,  for  we  find  him  a  good  many 
years  afler  marrying  a  grand -daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Logan  of  Bestabrig,  because  of  the 
great  resemblance  to  his  dead  mistress  which 
he  fancied  he  saw  in  her.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  union  was  anf  thutg  else 
than  a  happy  one.  But  with  his  children 
round  his  knees,  the  muses  seem  to  have  been 
chary  of  their  visits,  and  gradually  deserted 
him  ;  whereupon,  when  the  troubles  came  on 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  that  '  big-headed, 
thick -tongued,  shambhng,  shrewd,  jocose, 
scholarly,  half  brutal,  not  unlikeable,  but  allo- 
gethcr  grotesque  and  disreputable,'  sovereign 
— James  the  Sixth — he  became  a  notable  in- 
fiuence  in  his  way.  Under  Charles,  Scottish 
statesmanship  fell  low  indeed,  and  Professor 
Masson  is  right  in  saying  that  Charles's  Privy 
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Council  was  CMOpoRed  of  a  *  stranee,  quarrel- 
ling, unscrupulous  set  of  men.'  Druuimond, 
it  WOTild  appear,  tried  to  modontto ;  but  mode- 
ration is  orten  the  most  difBcuU  part  to  play  in 
such  times  as  these.  He  tried  to  appeatie  the 
king  and  court  in  face  of  public  criticiBm  ;  but 
he  look  tco  high  ground  for  Charles,  when  he 
wt'ote  such  peroraiions  as  this  gives  hint  of: — 
■  There  is  no  prince  living  or  dend,  but  subjects 
have  and  do  speak  of  them  after  their  fanciea 
...  A  prince  should  be  such  toward  his  sub- 
jects as  he  would  have  Qod  Eternal  towards 
him,  who,  full  of  mercy,  apareth  peopled 
cities  and  dasheth  his  thunders  among  the  vast 
and  wild  mountains.'  In  truth,  Drummond 
was  a  bad  part;  man,  and  had  circumstances, 
more  than  policy,  to  thank  for  not  having  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  both  aides.  Professor 
Masson  himself  tells  us  that— 'His  position 
was  that  of  a  man  whose  prayers  in  secret  were 
for  the  success  of  the  king,  but  who  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Argj'le-Loudoun  Government,  and 
himself  pledged  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  was  nominaUy  at  war  witli  Charles, 
and  fighling  against  him  through  the  agency  of 
Leslie  a  auxiliary  array.'  Douotlcss,  however, 
hLs  writings  did  something  to  quiet  both  sides. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  sweet  and  genial 
temper ;  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
and  a  hater  of  all  hypocrisy  and  pretence. 
His  poems,  however,  are  like  every  thing  of  that 
^;e,  pedantic  and  full  of  affectations.  It  is  his 
merit  that  with  him  this  is  less  so  than  with 
most  A  few  of  his  poems  are  sinplo  and 
beautiful,  indicating  real  love  of  nature  and 
truth  of  fcelbg.  Professor  Masson  has  done 
good  service  in  setting  forth  his  gentle  and  un- 
selBsh  life;  and  tbough  he  is  now  and  again  a 
little  Carlytian  in  manner,  he  is  always  most 
pleasantly  readable,  and  often  makes  the  old 
lime  vivid  to  ua,  even  by  a  touch  or  two. 

Wilkei,  Sheridan,  and  Fox.  Ths  Opptmlion 
Under  George  tht  Third.  By  W.  P.  Rab. 
Isbister  and  Co. 

Wbitewasbing  of  historical  characters  has 
of  late  become  common.  Even  Nero  has 
found  an  apologist  The  notion  of  John 
Wilkes,  derived  from  historians,  is  that  of  a 
man  so  dark  in  purpose,  and  so  utterly  with- 
out principle,  eitiier  public  or  private,  that  it 
might  seem  as  thoueb  Ur.  Rae  in  resuscitating 
him,  had  attached  himself  to  the  new  school 
of  historical  whitewashera.  Brougbam  de- 
nounced bim;  Macaulay  dubbed  nim  'the 
Cfligate  Wilkes;'  Lord  Russell  designated 
n  '  a  profligate  spendthrift,  without  opinions 
or  principles,  religious  or  political.'  What 
need  then  to  revive  bis  memory,  one  might 
ask,  in  face  of  what  is  written?  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Rne  justifies  his  position.  Ho 
does  not  try  to  paint  Wilkea  as  a  pattern  man ; 
but  ho  has  made  out  Bucb  a  case  for  Wilkes' 
public  career  as  will  hereafter  make  it  plain 
how  much  England  owes  to  the  indefatigable 
founder  of  the  North  Briton.  The-  whole 
sketch  indeed  ratlier  puzzles  us,  by  demon- 
strating how  much  rough,  energetic,  public 
spirit  may  exist  along  with  very  poor  morals. 
For  it  most  be  said  that  Mr.  Rao  is  compelled 
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to  allow  that  Wilkes,  if  no  worse,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  Ithe  men  of  that  day  generally ;  save 
indeed  in  one  thing  which  bis  father  had  most 
earnestly  warned  bim  gainst — gambling;  and 
having  been  bitten  once  he  carefully  kept 
aloof  from  that  But  bis  marriage,  at  the 
wish  of  bis  father,  to  a  rich  lady,  his  senior 
by  many  years,  of  a  strict  and  severe  charac- 
ter, and  SO  penurious  that  she  would  have  con- 
doned his  vices,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
money  they  cost,  was  unfortunate,  and  his 
speedy  separation  from  her  no  doubt  threw 
Wilkes  all  the  more  into  reckless  debauchery. 
It  is  certainly  surprising  that  in  a  man  who 
had  passed  through  such  a  career  of  youthful 
extravagance — embracing  that  horrible  Med- 
menham  episode — the  '  pious,  punctilious ' 
George  III.,  whose  strongheadednesa  and  arbi- 
trary ways  had  come  near  to  wrecking  consti- 
tutional government  in  England,  was  to  flud 
his  great  opponent  The  king  had  managed 
for  a  time  to  govern,  through  ministers  of  his 
own  choosing,  Bute  and  the  rest,  and  had  ac- 
tually tried  to  pack  the  House  of  Commons 
with  bis  creatures,  it  was  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  English  people  that  Wjlkes. stood  for- 
ward. When  his  election  for  Middlesex  was 
declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  when  Colo- 
nel Luttrel  was  nominated  by  the  Crown  over 
bis  head,  the  last  step  of  a  long  course  was 
taken — representative  Government  was  gone: 
what  had  been  done  once  might  be  done  often, 
and  English  liberty  oast  to  tiie  winds.  It  was 
a  thing  that  brought  matters  home  to  the  na- 
tion. The  king  and  bis  ministers,  in  doing 
this,  only  carried  to  their  legitimate  ii^sue  the 
ideas  on  which  they  had  long  been  acting. 
The  nation  bad  vaguely  seen  and  deprecated 
the  course  that  was  being  taken ;  but  no  man 
had  come  forth  to  utter  adequately  the  stifled 
sentiment  Politicians  of  all  shades  indeed 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed,  and  court  influence 
disastrously  supreme,  Wilkoa  at  length  spoke 
the  word  that  was  wanted,  first  in  the  yorth 
Briton  and  afterwards  in  Parliament  *  Poli- 
tically,' says  Ht.  Rae,  'he  was  little  more  than 
the  conductor  of  an  electric  shock  ;  the  elec- 
tricity which  produced  the  shock  had  been 
previously  stored,  and  was  ready  to  flash  into 
action.'  Mr.  Rne  shows  how  thoroughly 
Wilkes  did  his  work.  As  the  king  and  his 
ministers  proceeded  from  one  extreme  to  ano- 
ther the  tinner  he  stood  for  liberty.  They 
ransacked  hia  house,  and  seized  his  papers, 
and  arrested  bim  without  trial ;  hut  the  courta 
pronounced  these  proceedings  illc^l ;  and  in 
spite  of  king  and  court  Wilkes  made  his  way 
back  to  Parliament ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London — on  oflicc  of 
more  weight  then  than  now.  He  was  mainly 
influential  in  securing  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  had  a  chief  share  in  opening  Parliamentary 
debates  to  the  reporters;  he  made  clear  the 
rights  of  the  subject  against  arrest-,  he  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  religious  tests,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  political 
lethtu^  of  England  at  the  time  is  seen  in  the 
immunity  which  the  sovereign  so  long  enjoyed 
— an  immunity  which  was  at  length  disas- 
trous ;  for  it  lulled  the  ministers  into  n  fnlso 
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security  ihftt  prompted  to  tbe  extreme  actions 
which  g»Tp  Wilkes  hia  chance.  To  acknow- 
ledge the  benefit  Bi^land  derived  from  bis  ef- 
forts it  is  not  needf-jl  to  Bpol<^Eo  for  bis  pri- 
vate life.  The  most  attr»ctJTe  thing  in  it  is 
his  afiedian  for  his  daaghter,  who  loved  and 
reverenced  her  father's  memory.  Wilkes  was 
no  great  orator,  but  he  was  a  powerful  and 
pointed  writer,  though  perhaps  lacking  tbe 
finish  anil  lustre  of  Junius ;  be  was  a  brilliant 
conversatioDalist,  and  of  such  abounding  wit, 
that  wagers  were  laid  on  the  number  of  people 
whom  be  would  send  awar  laughing  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  through  tbe  streets.  Hr. 
Rae  gives  several  of  his  jokes.  This  is  one: — 
'  Ur.  Alderman  Burnel),  who  had  bc^un  life  as 
a  bricklayer,  having  a  soft  pudding  to  help, 
and  doing  it  clumsily  with  a  spoon,  Wilkes 
advised  him  "  to  take  a  trowel  to  it"  ' 

If  the  demagogue  is  B  roan  who  makes  use 
of  political  difflcullJes  and  the  ignorance  of 
certain  orders  for  bis  own  advantage  and  profit, 
then  Wilkes  was  no  demagogue;  for  it  is  very 
hard  to  see  where  his  proGt  or  even  his  com- 
fort was.  He  spent  bis  means  in  defending 
public  rights  and  in  printing  helpful  docu- 
ments, and  made  himself  poor  when  ho  might 
have  lived  luxuriously.  He  was  iu  prison,  he 
was  outlawed,  he  lived  inl  exile  and  would 
have  been  pilloried,  if  policy  had  not  been 
■gainst  tbe  step  ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  political  life  lie  knew  no  rest,  no  reward 
save  tbe  admiration  of  tbe  people.  His  perso- 
nal appearance  was  cleariy  against  him,  and 
he  knew  it  He  squinted  terribly,  and -the 
caricaturists  used  his  squint ;  and  he  himself, 
with  right  good  sense,  took  off  the  edge  of 
Hogarth's  noted  effort  by  saying  that  he  had 
cancatured  what  nature  bad  already  carica- 

The  sketches  of  Sheridan  and  Fox  are  per- 
haps executed  with  quite  as  much  care;  but 
they  have  hardly  such  an  interest,  because 
Mr.)Ba«  was  not  able,  80  to  say,  to  reveal  them 
to  us  in  such  new  lights.  But  with  reference 
to  both,  he  brings  forward  some  fresh  details, 
and  gives  us  really  brilliant  Studies  of  tbe 
men.  What  a  contrast  we  have  in  the  early 
education  and  aptitudes  of  the  two ;  Sheridan 
so  dull  and  lazy  that  no  knowledge  could  be 
drilled  into  him ;  and  Fox,  so  studious  and 
clever,  in  spite  of  bis  father's  efforts  to  initiate 
him  into  profligacy,  In  several  other  points 
the  two  characters  were  through  life  contrast- 
ed; but  both  were  alike  in  extravagance.  -It 
is  very  odd  to  find  that  Fox's  maiden  speech 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes 
from  Parliament;  but  at  that  time  Fox  bad 
not  shaken  himself  free  from  family  traditions 
and  inflaences,  which  were  far  from  good,  po- 
litically as  well  as  morally ;  and  these  speeches 
bo  must  have  regretted  afterwards,  as  they 
gave  his  enemies  a  handle  against  him. 

Mr.  Kae  writes  with  vigour  and  grace,  has  a 
fine  eye  for  characteristics  and  traits  that  il- 
lustrate each  other.  He  has,  by  means  of 
these  three  biographies,  drawn  a  masterly 
sketch  of  a  transition  time  in  English  politics 
when  popular  rights  were  anew  declared  and 
secured.    If  Mr.  Rae  is  too  uniformly  high- 
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pitched  and  antithetic,  he  never  becomes  rhe- 
torical nor  weak.  He  is  full  of  mstter,  and 
has  rc^rd  to  Voltaire's  maxim—'  ^V^oe  to  the 
man  who  tries  to  say  everything  that  might  be 
said.' 

JiceolUntioM  of  Sir  George  B.  EEttrange,  late 
of  the  31»(  Segim^nt.     With  Heliotype  Re- 

g reductions  of  Drawings  by  Officers  of  the 
.oyal    Artillery.      Tbe    Peninsular    War. 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 

Sir  George  L'Estrange  was  bom  in  1797. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster;  in  1812  he 
got  his  commission  and  sailed  for  Portugal  to 
join  the  Peninsula  army,  and  found  his  regi- 
ment the  81st  at  a  village  called  Ceclavin; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria  and  at  all 
that  followed,  to  the  last  fight  with  Soult  at 
Toulouse,  fought  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  Na- 
poleon had  abdicated,  and  peace  was  really 
proclaimed — it  is  thought  knowingly  on 
Soult's  part,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
winning  a  battle.  The  book  is  one  of  miscel- 
laneous reminiscences,  originally  written  as 
'  Scraps  from  Recollections,'  and  contributed 
to  the  St.  Jam^'i  Magmine  as  the  personal  re- 
collections of  almost  the  last  of  the  Peninsula 
veterans,  himself  nearly  an  octogenarian. 
They  are  very  interesting ;  they  contribute 
nothing  new  to  history,  but  they  record  the 
impressions  of  an  eye-witness,  and  furnish 
estimates  of  famous  men,  formed  by  a  con- 
temporary before  they  became  famous. 
Among  the  recoUectionH  is  inserted  a  remarka- 
ble account  of  the  e.-;cape  of  a  cousin — Major 
Edmund  L'Estrange — from  tbe  French  prisons 
of  Verdun  and  Bitcbe.  Few  more  romantic 
narratives  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
war.  The  book  is  a  very  pleasant  gossipy 
miscellany. 

L^a  and  Timei  of  LouUa,  Queen  of  Pnuxia. 

By  E.  H.  Hddson,  author  of  'Queen  Bertha.' 

Two  Vols.    Isbister  and  Co. 

Miss  Hudson  has  found  a  capital  thome  in 
Queen  Louisa.  Her  fine  qualities  were  so 
conspicuous,  and  they  gathered  such  fresh 
lustre  from  the  disastrous  circumstances  amid 
which  it  was  her  lot  to  live,  that  the  dullest 
biographer  would  be  enthusiastic  over  it.  She 
rightly  loved  to  relieve  the  stately  idea  of 
queenhood  by  proclaiming  herself  'The  mother 
of  the  country.'  Strong  in  purpose,  and  in- 
flexible in  her  notions  of  right,  she  was  yet  so 
sweet  and  attractive,  so  kindly  without  con- 
descension, so  considerate  without  pretence, 
that  she  won  all  whom  she  came  in  contact 
with,  from  Napoleon,  who  regretted  that  he 
had  reviled  her,  down  to  those  quaint  tiallors, 
who  found  such  odd  ways  of  expressing  their 
gratitude.  Fancy  a  queen  so  relaxing  court 
discipline  as  not  only  to  tell  an  old  veteran 
general  that  he  might  enjoy  the  innocent 
luxury  of  a  pipe  while  in  conversation  with 
the  royal  couple,  but  contriving  it  so  that  she 
was  able  to  surprise  him  by  herself  becoming 
his  pipe-lighter  I  From  Queen  Louis.i  the  few 
scattered  spirits  in  Germany,  who  first  saw 
tlie  evil  that  hod  been  done  to  the  nation  by 
its  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution, 
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dertred  an  impulse  that  held  tham  united  till 
deliyeruice  was  complete, — thftt,  in  one  word 
waa  influeDtial  io  creating  a  new  era  for  Ger- 
many. Her  life,  therefore,  is  European.  It 
ia  indeed  astoTiishiDg  that  till  now  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  in  English  a  reallj  com- 

Elete  popular  bifltorj  or  Prussia,  with  Queen 
ouisa's  share  in  it  made  duly  promineat ;  and 
this  Miss  Hudson  maj  bo  Baid  to  hare  sup- 
plied. Her  Fntroductor]'  Sketch  gives  all  the 
preliminarj  knowledge  that  will  oe  required 
bj  the  mass  of  readers.  She  has  applied  her- 
self carefully  to  the  sources  of  information  by 
residence  in  Germany,  has  taken  care  to  group 
ber  facts  very  faithfully  round  her  main 
6gure,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  pTominence,  and 
writes  with  a  liedste  simplicity  that  is  very  at- 
tractire.  Without  pretending  to  much  philo- 
sophy, she  has  penetrated  so  far  into  the  true 
bearing  of  orents  as  to  see  that  no  real  under- 
standing of  Louisa's  time  was  possible  without 
tracing  out  the  leading  influences  that  pro- 
duced the  prostration  of  political  life  in  Oer- 
manv  under  Napoleon ;  and  she  has  according- 
ly given  a  very  good  preliminary  sketch  of 
Sirerious  German  histiwy.  If  occasionally  she 
alls  into  something  like  levelness  of  s^le,  a 
glimpse  of  Louisa  recalls  her.  The  book  is 
not  ontr  a  well  put  togetiier  repertory  of  the 
facts  of  the  period,  but  forms  very  attractive 
reading.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  from 
its  Bne  domestic  tone  and  the  nobility  of  its 
subject  it  ought  to  become  a  common  family 
and  school  book  in  our  country.  No  bett^ 
present  or  prize  book  could  be  named. 

Dittinffuithed    Penoni    in    Suuian     Society. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  F.  E.  Bdn- 

KETT.     Smith,  Klder,  and  Co. 

Although  the  writer  of  these  brilliant  and 
well-informed  fiketches  seems  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  nation  whose  celebrities  he  de- 
lineates, the  unmistakeable  indications  are  of 
some  German  observer,  who,  probably  through 


tics.  His  pen  is  very  keen,  and  his 
does  not  spare.  He  probably  does  less  than 
justice  to  many  of  his  subjects,  for  he  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  a  social  and  political 
Kfe  in  which  there  is  little  but  venality  and 
trickeir;  and  yet  his  conclusions  harmonize 
very  singularly  with  that  general  impression, 
which  is  a  kind  of  vague  and  undefln^  infalli- 
bility in  its  conclusions  about  men  and  things. 
Nothing  can  be  more  melanchotv  and  hopeless 
than  the  in^ression  which  his  sketch  of  Gene- 
ral Ignatieff  leaves  upon  us  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  the  £ast — so 
utterly  selflsb,  unprincipled,  and  wicked  is  it 
— delinerately  and  systematically  perpetrating 
any  fraud,  and  sacri^cing  any  national  interest 
for  the  promotion  of  its  own  venal  lust  of  con- 
quest If  ever  man  justified  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  an  ambassador,  '  a  person  who  goes 
abroad  to  lie  for  the  good  of  his  country,'  it  is 
General  Ignatieff;  who  by  his  unblushing 
mendacity  has  earned  for  himself  in  Constan- 
tinople the  sobriquet  of  '  father  of  lies.'  He 
is  in  every  way  the  most  notable  of  the  politi-' 
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cal  personages  of  Rusua,  and  is  uready  re- 
garded as  the  rival  of  Prince  Gortscfaakoff  for 
the  chancellorship  of  the  Empire,  Since  Sir 
Stritford  de  Redcliffe  left  Constantinople  he  has 
been  by  far  the  most  able  diplomatist  in  the 
East,  and  the  history  of  his  successes  and 
methods,  aa  here  detailed,  is  as  humiliating  as 
it  is  portentous.  Happily  his  mendacious  in- 
trigues have  alreadv  done  much  to  neutralize 
his  influence,  whicn  according  to  the  closing 
repreaentatioDS  of  this  acute  and  well-informed 
sketch  is  greatly  reduced  both  in  Athens, 
Bulgaria,  and  Constantinople.  The  situation 
is  worthy  the  grave  political  study  of  our  new 
Ministry.  There  are  eleven  other  sketches, 
most  of  them  of  persons  but  little  known  to 
the  English  public,  Prince  GortschokoQ'  ex- 
cepted. Most  of  them  are  personal  rather 
than  political ;  they  are  important  and  interest- 
ing as  throwing  lu;ht  upon  the  present  charac- 
ter and  the  probable  future  of  Russia.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  vary  clever  artist,  who  has 
has  had  special  opportunities  of  studying  his 
subjects. 

A  IHetumary  of  Arlittt  of  lAt  Engli$h  SehfOol  : 
Painter*,  SeuZpt&rt,  ArchiUM,  Engraven, 
and  Ornamenti»t».  With  Notices  of  Iheir 
Lives  and  Works.  By  Samdkl  Redoratb. 
Longmans,  Qreen,  and  Co. 
No  conceivable  literary  work  demands  so 
much  patience,  learning,  and  judgment  as  dic- 
tionary making.  A  good  dictionary,  indeed,  is  as 
much  a  growth  as  language  or  history  itself.  It 
is  tlie  arrangement  of  materials  whidi  hundreds 
of  persons,  through  preceiling  generations,  have 
contributed  in  direct  and  indirect  ways.  Oth- 
er man  labour,  and  the  compiler  of  a  good  dic- 
tionary enters  into  their  iabours.  Hr.  Redgrave 
has  prepared  himself  for  his  present  work  by 
his  researches  for  his  '  Century  of  Painters  of 
the  English  School,'  and  of  course  has  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Ottley,  N^ler,  and 
others.  He  has  bestowed  infinite  labour  upon 
his  work,  and  has  done  it  with  great  judgment 
We  can  easily  imaeino  the  difficulty  or  obtain- 
ing information  winch  he  says  '  has  been  sought 
in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  private  and  personal  inquiries,'  especially 
concerning  those  less  known  persons  about 
whom  it  is  the  chief  merit  of  dictionaries  to  tell 
us.  That  he  has  obtained  all  the  information 
that  is  desirable,  or  that  he  has  avoided  errors, 
is  of  course  impossible  ;  but  he  has  unquestion- 
ably produced  the  best  existing  work  of  its 
kind — a  work  which  it  is  as  interesting  to  per- 
use as  it  is  useful  to  refer  to.  Perhaps  some 
names  have  been  included  whose  amateur  per- 
formances scarcely  entitled  them  to  be  classed 
with  artists.  For  the  first  time  artists  of  the 
English  school,  including  painters,  sculptors, 
arcliitects,  engravers,  and  ornamentists,  have 
been  combined  in  one  work-  Mr-  Redgrave 
combines  simple  literary  taste,  a  straightfor- 
ward practical  purpnse,  and  adequate  artistic 
judgment,  so  that  he  not  only  informs  us  of 
facts  concerning  men — he  enables  us  t<>  form  a 
judgment  concerning  their  artistic  place  and 
power.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  concer- 
m'ng  the  mojority  of  the  articles,  that  they  are 
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ft  gslleiT  of  well-exwnted  medallions.  Tin 
book  ia  a  valunbte  addition  to  our  libraries  of 
reference. 

Remini»eenut  of  a  Caiwneu  :  AntedoUt  and 
Stttehti  of  Coart  Life  in  F'ranee  during  the 
Beigruaf  LouiM  XIV.  and  Loui*  XV.     Se- 
lecMd    by  the  Vicomtessb     di    Kbriadec. 
From  a  Dinrj  hitherto  unpubtiahed.     Two 
Vols.     Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Daldj. 
It  is  necessnry  to  Gtate  that  the  Kenuineness 
of  the  diary  from  wliich  these  translatioDS  haTe 
been  made  by  the  Countess  do  Kerkadec  her- 
self may  be  fully  relied  upon.    Tlie  book  is  not 
Action  founded  upon   fact  ;  it   is  the   veritable 

diary  of  MademoiBelle  de  D ,  daughter  of 

the  Marquis  and  Marquwe  de  D .  Con- 
signed by  her  Boraewlint  harsh  mother  to  the 
care  of  her  aunt,  who  waa  »ou9-pruUTe  of  the 
Bemardine  Convent  in  Paris,  ahe  became  a 
ehaaoinette  at  Remiremont,  where  another  aunt 

Uidame  la  Comtesae   de  D was  lAanoi- 

tiMM.  by  whom  ahe  was  presented  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  she  frequently  visited, 
and  where  she  seems  lo  have  become  a  favour- 
ite of  the  king.  She  seems  to  have  improved 
lier  opportunities,  and  lo  hare  diligently  recor- 
ded in  her  diary  the  knowUdge  of  persons  and 
things  which  she  acquired,  and  the  impressions 
which  they  made  upon  her.  She  observes  keen- 
ly, and  describes  vivaciously.  Her  book  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  memoirs  pouT  tertir.  It 
his  the  terrible  frankness  of  the  Due  de  Simon's 
memoirs.  Such  revelations  are  enough  to  make 
kings  and  great  people  tremble  to  think  what 
portraits  from  life  may  be  secretly  drawn,  des- 
tined lo  give  colour  and  character  to  history. 
Mrs.  Eliott  has  recently  in  her  '  Court  Life  in 
France,'  de»:cribed  for  ua  the  courts  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Lnuis  XV.  Withereat  industry  and 
pictorial  skill  she  has  sought  ine  materials  of  her 
terrible  picturea  in  tbe  memoirs  and  other  liter- 
ature of  the  time,  "the  book  before  us  belongs 
to  the  class  of  original  materials  which  such 
writers  work  up.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
dilTer  about  the  character  of  the  life  described. 
It  is  tu  Mrs.  Eliott's  credit  that  the  present  work 
is  in  colour  and  tone  perfectly  harmonious  with 
her  own.  From  beginning  to  end  the  volumes 
are  full  of  piquant  i^etches  and  anecdotes.  The 
writer  details  not  only  what  she  sees,  but  what 
she  hears  in  connection  with  what  she  sees.  A 
good  deal  that  she  tells  ta  of  course  &miliar, 
the  histories  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  wi- 
dow of  the  poet  Scarron,  of  Madame  do  Montes- 
MD,  the  Duchesse  de  Chat«aurous,  Hadame  de 
Pompadour,  and  others,  for  instanoe.  Many  of 
the  anecdotes  too  are  familiar  from  other  sour- 
ces ;  some  however,  are  new,  and  they  deepen 
oar  melancholy  impression  of  these  disreputa- 
ble courts.  It  ia  interesting  toread  the  records 
of  a  certain  enthusiastic  admiration  which  at 
Brst  the  young  girl  felt  for  '  the  greatest 
monarch  in  the  world  ;'  hut  her  vigorous  moral 
feeling  rectiHes  her  judgment,  and  she  passes 
her  strong  verdict  of  condemnation  upon  the 
profligacy  and  demoralisation  of  tlie  court  life 
that  more  than  anything  else  prepared  for  the 
Revolution.  Perhaps  the  chief  addition  to  our 
knowledge  ia  in  the  notices  of  Richelieu,  with 
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whom  the  writer  and  her  bmily  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  ;  the  aspects  of  hia  character 
chiefly  presented  are  his  vanity  and  gallantry, 
and  the  kind  of  magical  power  which  he  had 
over  women.  Of  necessity  the  life  described 
is  unspeakably  vile  j  the  writer  is  perfectly 

Siure,  but  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  court 
ife  of  these  two  infamous  monarcha  without 
constituting  an  atmosphere  that  is  unspeakably 
offensive.  Here  and  there  too  the  writer  re- 
flects the  sentiments  of  her  day,  when  it  was 
almost  a  reproach  to  be  virtuous.  The  book 
is  valuable  as  conflrming  and  adding  to  our 
historical  knowledge  of  the  most  scandalous  pe- 
riod of  French  history  ;  if,  indeed,  we  do  not  al- 
ready, know  more  than  enough.  Would  it  not 
be  better  could  all  that  we  do  know  be  forgot- 
ten and  conEtgned  to  oblivion  f 

Threading  my  Way  .■  7Wn(y-«rtJ*n  Teart  of 
Autahiography.  By  Rohbrt  Dale  Owes. 
Trdbner  and  Co. 

A  very  interestinfc  series  of  bii^raphical 
sketches  which  Mr.  Owen  has  contributed  to 
the  Atlantie  Monthly.  As  the  son  of  Robert 
Owen,  Mr.  Date  Owen's  reminiscences  of  hi.4 
father,  and  of  the  great  philanthropic  experiment 
at  New  Lanark,  are  very  interesting.  They 
produce  the  impresaion  of  a  strong,  independ- 
ent, benevolent  nature  working  out  its  own 
half-informed  projects  with  great  determination, 
and  at  any  cost  of  self -sacrifice.  Mr.  Dale  Owen 
frankly  admits  hia  father's  mistakes,  owing  to 
his  imperfect  education  and  defective  acquain- 
tance with  political  and  ROcial  economy  ;  but 
he  vindicates  him  as  a  noble-hearted  and  high- 
toned  man,  whose  personal  character  and  ao- 
meatic  life  were  very  beautiful ;  and  who  was 
far  more  than  a  mere  employer  to  his  people. 
He  was  'guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,'  set- 
tling disputes  and  reforming  moral  habits  with 
as  much  wisdom  as  authority,  tie  was  the 
founder  of  infant  schools,  and  a  very  earnest 
economical  reformer.  Mr.  Dale  Owen's  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  childhood  and  home,  of  the  pi- 
ous influence  of  his  Presbyterian  and  Evangeli- 
cal mother — not  always  wise  or  bent-Dcial — 
and  of  the  singular  blending  with  this  of  the 
moral  influence  of  his  free-thinking  father,  who 
at  a  meeting  in  the  London  Tavern  in  1617 
openly  '  renounced  and  reacted  all  the  religions 
of  the  world,'  and  bought  ninety  thousand 
newspapers  to  make  known  the  fact,  are  very 
interesting  ;  also  his  sketches  of  his  pi(|uaBt 
school  and  collie  life  in  Switzeriand.  Hia  ac- 
count too  of  the  rise  and  progress  and  benefi- 
cial results  of  co-operative  societies,  which  Ro- 
bert Owen  r^arded  as  the  solution  of  the  great 
groblem  of  the  ago,  is  just  now  full  of  interest 
le  very  frankly  admits  the  failure  of  his  fath- 
er's costly  communistic  experiment  at  New  Har- 
mony, and  accounts  for  it  The  volume  ia  en- 
riched with  sketches  of  notable  people  with 
whom  Mr.  Dale  Owen  was  brought  into  contact 
It  contains  a  very  beautiftil  love  idyll  of  which 
9  the  heroine,  and  closes  with  his 
emigration  lo  the  United  States  in  1S27,  he  be- 
ing then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  Mr,  Date  Owen  is  a  spiritualist, 
about  which  he  has  published  two  books.  Ho  is 
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snothM  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  opinions 
to  generato  their  extremes.  Tlie  subject  is  not, 
hoitcvcr,  introduced  into  this  volume.  We  bIisU 
look  nitli  interest  for  the  continuation  of  these 
verr  pioAsant  sketches. 

Life,  Legend,  and  Canonitation  of  81.  John  Jfisp- 
tnaiteen.  Patron  Saint  and  Proteetor  of  &e 
Order  of  Jetuile.  By  A.  H,  Wratislaw, 
tl.A.,  Head  Master  of  Grammar  School,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Bell  and  Daldy. 
The  argument  of  this  volume  is  very  com- 
pressed and  ita  learning  rare  ;  and  the  author 
succeeds  in  demonstrating  the  incredible  crcd- 
ulousneaa  and  shameless  chicuiery  involved  in 
^e  various  processes  which  led  the  Jesuits  to 
force  on  the  reluctant  Church  of  Rome  tV  ean- 
onization  of  an  individual  who  is  now  prov- 
ed, in  the  sense  in  which  the  society  hold  him  to 
have  been  worthy  of  this  honour,  never  to  have 
existed.  Mr.  Wratislaw,  with  a  knowledge 
of  Bohemian  history  which  does  him  inOnite 
credit,  shows  that  a  John  of  Nepomuk,  a  doctor 
of  law,  and  general  ricar  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Prague,  was  barbarously  murdered  by  order  of 
King  Wenceslas,  in  the  year  18B3;  and  by  a 
great  variety  of  legal  and  other  documents, 
proves  that  for  forty  years  aiW  his  death  no 
cause  for  his  murder,  beyond  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  archbishop  was  known 
to  exist.  He  then  in  chronological  order  details 
the  growth  of  the  myth,  to  the  effect  that  the 
cause  of  this  murder  was  the  refusal  of  the  said 
John  of  Nepomuk  to  violate  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional,  which  U)e  king  ia  said  to  have  de- 
manded with  reference  to  his  own  queen, 
till  the  year  lG4t  did  the  story  grow  into  the 
history  of  two  distinct  personages,  an  impOBsi- 
ble  queen's  confessor  and  martyr  of  the  con- 
.fessional  in  1SB8,  and  agenuine  victim  of  Wen- 
.ceslns' rage  in  1S93.  The  ecclesiastical  machin- 
■ery  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued  by  un- 
. scrupulous  forgery  and  lying,  in  spite  ofscrioue 
iremonstrances,  toelaboratethestoryof  the  saint 
•into  multitudinous  details  and  to  force  on  his  ca- 
^noniution.  The  most  scandalous  and  iniquit- 
■ous  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
-the  saint,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Jesuits  to 
secure  a  patron  for  their  powerful  instrument, 
the  confessional,  has  ended  in  procuring  the  ca- 
nonization or  the  wrong  man.  The  hterature 
of  the  subject  is  considerable,  and  Mr.  Wralis- 
Uw  lias  apparently  waded  through  and  accu- 
rately gauged  its  significance.  His  work  is  a 
brief  but  crushing  esppsure  of  the  praclice  of 
ithe  Jesuits,  and  is  not  without  its  bearing  on 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Ever  WorUnf,  Seter  Bating.  A  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  John  Legg  Poore.    By  John  Cobbin. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Few  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  have  more 
justified  the  descriptive  motto  which  Mr.  Corbin 
bas  prefixed  to  this  memoir,  or  have  mor 
abundantly  oKemplifled  what  influence  a  conse' 
crated,    energetic  man  may  acquire,  or  what 
work  he  may  do.     Mr.  Poor's  distinctive   char- 
acteristic was  pious   energy,  made  eflectiva  by 
-imperturbahle  geniality  and  amiability,  which 
is  not  always  ;the  accompaniment  of  energy. 
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Where  ordinary  men  deliberate  Hr.  Poore  acted. 
It  was  nnly  characteristic  of  liim  thai,  having 
returned  from  England  to  Melbourne  from  a 
mission  to  procure  ministers  for  the  Australian 
colonies,  he  should  set  sail  on  a  second  misstOQ 
to  England  within  sixteen  days  of  his  landing. 
In  his  pastorate  at  Manchester,  not  only  did  the 
newly -formed  church  spring  up  rapidly,  hut  hU 
schools  became  distinguished  even  among  the 
large  schools  of  tliat  city — they  numbered  1,300 
cliildren.  As  secretary  of  the  county  union, 
he  inspired  everyone  with  enterprise  and  vigour, 
and  was  the  means  of  erecting  more  new  cha- 
pels than  perhaps  any  other  man.  In  Australia 
lie  planted  twenty  new  churches  ;  he  traversed 
all  the  Australian  colonies,  preaching  and  Kpeak- 
ing  incessantly ;  three  times  he  visited  England ; 
during  his  last  visit  he  acted  for  a  while  ns  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  James,  and  visited  the 
Churches  of  Canada  on  its  behalf. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  impulse  given  by 
him  to  the  Ausli-alian  churches  will  be  forgot- 
ten. '  Hardly  was  Paul  himself  'in  labours 
more  abundant' 

Mr.  Corbin  has  narrated  the  story  of  his  life 
with  a  graceful  simplicity,  and  with  the  tender 
sympathy  of  a  warm  personal  friendship.  It  is 
a  beautiful  record  of  a  consecrated  and  useful 
life. 

The  Heart  of  Africa ;  Three  Teari  Travde 
and  AdvetUurei  t'n  the  Unexplored  Regiont 
of  Central  Africa,  from  1869  to  1B71.  By 
Dr.  QioROB  ScBWEiHFirRTH.  Translated  by 
Ellbh  E.  Frbwbr.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Win  WOOD  Bbadb.  Two  Vols.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Ua 
The  world  is  growing  old,  much  older  than 
it  was  when  the  wise  man  sud,  '  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun.'  Yet  it  is  just  in 
what  may  be  called  the  oldest  part  of  the  pre- 
sent world-— the  continent  of  Africa — that  the 
most  surprising  geographical  discoveries  of 
our  day  have  been  maae.  To  the  lamented 
Dr.  Livingstone  almost  alone  belongs  the 
honour  of  converting  the  blank,  which  South- 
em  Africa  used  to  present  in  our  maps,  into  a 
picture  of  thronging  life,  furrowed  by  multi- 
tudinous streams,  and  laved  by  inland  seas. 
On  the  other  hand.  Northern  Central  Africa, 
the  country  between  Khartoum  and  the  equa- 
tor, has  been  invaded  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  explorers,  amongst  the  most  enterprising 
and  successful  of  whom  we  must  certainly 
reckon  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  We  may  credit  him 
with  one  of  the  rarest  discoveries  in  these 
modem  times — that  of  a  hitherto  unknown  na- 
tion, which,  though  almost  entirely  isolated 
from  the  outer  world,  has  a  civilization  of  its 
own.  It  is  true  this  civilisation  is  unfortu- 
nately consistent  with  cannibnlism.  But  still 
it  displays  more  skill  in  the  constructive  arts 
than  was  known  to  be  possessed  by  any  untu- 
tored African  race.  We  refer  to  the  kingdobi 
of  the  Monbuttoo,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, had  not  been  visited  by  any  white 
man  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth. 
This  kingdom  is  situated  mainly  between  the 
parallels  of    8°  and    4°   north  latitude,  and 
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between  28°  and  29°  east  longitude.  Ft  wUl 
be  observed  that  in  mapfl  of  dates  previous  to 
18TD  this  space  is  an  entire  blaok.  According 
to  Schweiiuurtli's  information  the  dominion  is 
verj  limited.  But  hia  staj  in  the  country  was 
too  short  to  give  much  assurance  on  this  point, 
Mtd  the  traveller  himself  mentions  a  number  of 
dependent  govemora,  who  must  be  sadly  short 
of  elbow-room  if  the  kingdom  is  no  larger  tlian 
he  supposes.  But  perhaps  Schweinfurth's 
description  refers  only  to  the  metropolitan 
province  of  the  Icingdom.  Of  this  province  the 
traveller  says  ; — 

'The  Monbuttoo  land  greets  us  as  an  Eden 
upon  earth.  Unnumbered  groves  of  plantains 
bedeck  the  gently-heaving  soil ;  oil-palms,  in- 
comparable in  b^uty,  and  other  monarchs  of 
the  stately  woods  rise  up  and  spread  their 
glory  over  the  favoured  scene;  along  the 
streams  there  is  a  bright  expanse  of  chiming 
vendure,  whilst  a  grateful  shadow  ever  over- 
hangs the  domes  or  the  idyllic  huts.  The 
general  altitude  of  the  soil  ranges  from  2,600 
to  2,  BOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
consists  of  alternate  depressions,  along  which 
the  rivulets  make  their  way,  and  genUe  eleva- 
tions, which  gradually  rise  till  Uiey  are  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  beds  of  the  stream 

The  people  who  inhabit  this  naturally  de- 
lightful land,  are  described  as  characterized  by 
'a  lighter  tint  than  that  of  almost  all  the  known 
nations  of  Central  Africa.'  Some  five  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  said  to  have  light 
hairj  but  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  albin- 
ism. Dr.  Schwtonfurth,  who,  though  a  botan- 
ist by  profession,  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
study  of  skulls,  is  of  opinion  that  'in  the  phT- 
fdognomical  form  of  the  skull  the  Monbuttoo  in 
b  many  ways  recall  the  type  of  Uie  Semitic 
tribes  ;  and  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  negroes  in  the  greater  length  and  curve  of 
the  nose.'  Their  only  clothing  is  formed  of 
bark,  and  their  land  seems  to  be  '  an  Eden '  in 
other  respects  besides  its  natural  beauty.  But 
though  quite  i^orant  of  wearing,  they  have 
considerable  skill  in  smelting  and  manipulating 
iron.  They  are  also  excellent  potters,  and 
their  designs,  "both  of  weapons  and  vessels, 
show  a  good  deal  of  artistic  capability.  But 
their  princioal  achievements  seem  to  be  archi- 
tectural. Not  that  they  know  anything  of 
etooe  or  brick  buildings ;  but  the  king's  puace 
contained  amongst  its  wonders  two  large  halls, 
the  greater  of  which  was  ISO  feet  in  length, 
and  about  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  height 
Schweinfurth's  description  makes  ua  think  of 
a  miniature  Crystal  Palace — mbus  the  glass; — 

'  Considering  the  part  of  Africa  in  which 
those  halls  wero  found,  one  might  be  truly 

i'ustified  in  calling  them  wonders  of  the  world. 
hardly  know,  with  all  our  building  resources, 
what  material  we  could  have  employed,  except 
it  were  whalebone,  of  sufficient  lightness  and 
durability  to  erect  structures  like  these  royal 
halls  of  Munza,  capable  of  withstanding  the 
tropical  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  bold 
aicn  of  the  vaulted  roof  was  supported  on  three 
long  rows  of  pillar^  formed  from  perfectly 
straight  tree  stems ;  the  countless  spars  and 
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rafters,  as  well  as  the  other  part4  of  the  build- 
ing, being  composed  entirely  of  the  leaf'Stalks 
of  the  wine  palm  {Eaphta  tim/'era).  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  dark  red  clay  plaster, 
as  firm  and  smooth  as  asphalte.  The  sides 
were  enclosed  by  a  low  breastwork,  and  the 
^pace  between  this  and  the  arched  roof,  wliich 
at  the  sides  sloped  nearly  to  the  ground,  al- 
lowed light  and  air  to  pass  into  the  building.* 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  introduced  into  this 
structure  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with 
Munza,  the  king.  In  the  importance  attached 
to  pageantry,  the  Monbuttoo  might  pass  muster 
even  with  lie  Covri  Cirevlar.  '  OfBcials  with 
long  sticks,'  heralds,  marshals,  and  police  run- 
ning excitedly  to  and  fro,  an  analogy  to  Vene- 
tian masts  with  trophies  gleaming  upon  them, 
horns  and  kettle-drums,  VYorw  trumpets  and 
iron  bells,  together  made,  both  in  the  German 
and  the  English  sense,  a  'spectakel'  which 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  West-end 
progress,  and  showed  of  course  a  remarkable 
advance  in  civilization.  But  King  Munza 
seems  more  active,  and  more  anxious  for  the 
delectation  of  his  admirers  than  his  colder- 
blooded  royal  brethren  in  the  north.  He  de- 
livered a  viKorous  oration,  which  elicited  loud 
shouts  of  'E&ee^  tchupy,  tchupy,  ee,  Munza, 
ee.'  Then,  taking  upa  new  parL  he  assumed 
the  baton,  and  beat  time  for  the  baud  as  con- 
ductor. Another  time  he  danced  for  the  pub- 
lic amusement  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wives, 
who  duly  applauded  the  gyrations  of  their  lord. 

But  one  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  most  singular 
discoveries  was  that  of  a  small  race  of  men, 
averuiiu  about  4ft  Tin.,  who  are  subject  to 
the  Monbuttoo,  and  whom  the  traveller  r^^rds 
as  the  veritable  pygmies  of  Homer  and  Hero- 
dotus. This  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  in  any 
case  the  account  given  of  them  here  is  inter- 
esting. It  seems  almost  sad  to  think  that  at 
Monbuttoo  Schweinfurth  was  within  some  S60 
miles  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Could  the  two  have 
joined  hands  across  the  equator,  the  Nile 
problem  mutt  have  been  solved ;  for  every 
stop  of  the  way  from  Dane  Town  to  Cairo 
would  hare  been  traversed  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers. As  we  read  Schweinfurth's  account 
of  the  watersheds  he  traversed,  of  the  lands 
he  observed,  and  of  the  great  stream  of  the 
Welle  Sowing  due  west  through  Monbuttoo,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  at  all  possible 
to  trace  the  Nile  upwards  bej^ond  the  equator. 
But  we  are  warned  by  the  mistakes  of  '  easy- 
chair  geopaphers,'  and  content  ourselves  with 
commending  to  our  readers  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  admirably-illustrated  hooks  of 
travel  which  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 

Tht  Wild  North  Land.  By  Captain  Builer, 
Anthor  of  'The  Great  Lone  Land.'  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Captain  Butler  is  a  darine  traveller,  and  a 
most  observant  one.  After  ne  hod  performed 
his  share  in  disposing  of  Rid,  the  leader  of 
the  revolt  on  the  Red  River,  of  which  he  gave 
us  a  full  account  in  his  former  work,  '  The 
Great  Lone  Land,'  he  seems  to  have  been 
fired  with  a  desire  to  traverse  the  wtlds  that  lay 
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yet  farther  bejond.  He  ftccordinely  crossed 
the  great  prairie  wilds  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
paddled  liis  canoe  up  the  Athabasca  ancl  Peace 
Rivera,  thcD  struck  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
t&ins,  aud  bj  devious  tracks,  where  the  feet  of 
few,  if  any,  white  men  had  ever  trod,  he 
reached  New  WestminBter,  the  capital  of  (he 
British  colony  on  the  Pacific.  He  writes  with 
great  vigour  ind  picturesque  force,  bringing 
vividly  Wfore  ub  the  scenes  and  tbe  life  of 
these  untraversed  wilds,  glancing  aside  now 
and  then  to  tell  us  of  the  faithfulneBS  of  the 
Esquimaui  dc^s — his  own  most  serviceabli 
specinien,  'Cert-Tola,'  of  coursa  being  duly 
celebrated,  as  be  well  deserves:  then  he  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of.  the  Indians,  who  pathedcallv 
flit  tHrough  all  narraUves  of  these  parts,  witn 
occasional  dark  hints  at  the  scandalous  way  in 
which  they  are  treated  by  Europeans,  who  are 
speedily  destroying  them.  Nor  does  he  even 
forget  to  mourn  the  fate  of  the  poor  buOaloes, 
who  are  being  decimated  to  supply  'pemmi- 
can '  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  His 
narrative  is  instinct  with  the  finest  sympathies. 
Captain  Butler,  we  knew,  was  a  brave,  daring 
soldier,  whese  life  is  a  practical  proof  that  the 
genuine  man  makes  a  career,  if  he  does  not 
find  one  ;  but  the  exquisite  susceptibility  and 
sympathy  shown  throughout  is  ks  pleasing  as 
it  is  almost  unexpected.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member how  Captain  Butler,  unable  'to  pur- 
chase,' was  very  near  leaving  the  service  of 
his  country  in  disappointment,  when,  hearing 
of  the  Red  River  revolt,  he  went  thither,  made 
a  place  for  himself,  and  fully  justified  the  ap- 
pointment to  it  He  volunteered,  too,  for 
Coomassie,  and  has  done  good  work  out  tliere. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  his  '  Wild  North 
Land,'  which  not  only  shows  the  true  travel- 
ler, but  the  man  of  high  culture  and  noble 

T'ao  Ttart  in  Peru,  wi£&  Expioration*  of  iu 
Antiquitiet.  Bv  Thomas  J.  HnrcBoisoN, 
F.R.a.S.,  with  baps  by  Dakiel  Babbera, 
uid  numerous  Illustrations.  Two  Vols, 
n  Low  and  Co. 


Hr.  Hutchinson  claims,  with  apparent  jus- 
tice, to  be  the  first  of  the  multitudinous  wri- 
ters on  Peru,  who  gives  an  independent  judg- 
ment of  its  arch  geological  remains.  We  are  fJI 
familiar  with  the  number,  magnitude  and  im- 
,  portanceof theruins thatarescatteredthrough- 
out  the  country.  The  first  object  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson is  to  give  an  account  of  such  of  these 
as  his  two  years'  residence  in  Peru,  and  the 
means  at  his  dbposal  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  examining.  This  he  does  with  sutBcient 
fulness  and  abundant  illustration.  He  exam- 
ined not  only  ruined  buildings,  so  as  to  throw 
li^ht  upon  Peruvian  architecture,  and  to  ctm- 
tnbute  various  objects,  such  asvasw,  utensils, 
bits  of  cloth,  fish-nets,  tc,  for  the  iUusbiition 
of  art  and  social  life,  but  by  dilJKeat  and  ex- 
tensive diggings  in  cemeteries,  which  are  often 
huge  mounds  full  of  human  bones,  and  of  im- 
mense anliquitr — older,  perhaps,  than  Hem- 
fihis— he  contributed  to  comparative  physio- 
ogy  by  an  immense  colleebon  of  Peruvian 
skuUfi.      We  feel,   of  course^   that  in  many 


places  he  only  scratched  the  surface  of  what 
may  prove  to  be  rich  mines  of  discovery  for 
more  complete  exploration.     But  he  has  made 


realized.  His  second  object  has  been  to  cor- 
rect the  misinformation  given  by  previous  wri- 
ters— 'from  the  MSS.  of  the  lawyer  Polo  de 
Ondegardo.  a.d.  1600,  snd  the  fabulous  trum- 
peting in  the  commentaries  of  Garcilasso  Inca 
de  la  V^a,  a.d.  1609,  down  to  the  "goodr- 
goody"  pa^  of  Dr.  Baxley,  in  1B6G.'  The 
early  Spanish  writers  are  responsible  for  an 
immense  amount  of  error  and  exaggeration. 
They  attributed  to  the  Incas,  whom  Pizarro 
conquered,  and  of  whom  Atahualpa  was  the 
last  Tepresentative,  all  the  grand  monumental 
ruins,  and  all  the  artistic  remuns  of  the  coun- 
try. Hr.  Hutchinson  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Incas  were  simply  conquerors 
and  destroyers  of  a  pre-existing  civilization, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  accredit  them  with 
any  of  the  monumental  records  of  (he  country ; 
these  belonged  to  the  prehistoric  tribes  whom 
the^  destroyed.  Mr.  Prescott,  who  never 
visited  South  America,  has  given  too  much 
credence  to  his  Spanish  authorities.  We 
should  add  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  convictions 
have  been  wrought  by  independent  investiga- 
tion. When  ho  went  to  Peru  in  1871  he  was 
'  in  the  Inca  groove^'  but  he  soon  became  con* 
vinced  that  '  the  relics  of  art  and  architecture, 
between  the  first  line  of  Cordilleras  and  th« 
Pacific,  belong  to  a  time  far  and  away  before 
that  of  the  Incas,'  and  that  '  there  appears  no 
evidence  of  the  Incas  having  ever  done  any- 
thing in  the  parts  just  named  but  to  destroy 
and  Mot  out'  He  does  not,  however,  give  us 
the  data  from  which  he  reached  his  conclusion. 
An  independent  work  like  this,  from  a  keen 
investigator  and  a  yell  qualified  antiquarian, 
is  a  genuine  contribution  to  archieological  sd- 


EMva  and  T^rktitan.      Translated  &om  the 
Russian  by  Captain  H.  Spalding,  F.RQ.S. 
With  a  Map.     Chapman  and  Hall. 
Central  Aria  and  th«  Anglo-Euuiaa  Frontier 
Quettiim:  a  Seriet  of  Politieal  Paperi.     ^ 
Arhihius   VakbLrt.     Translated   by   F.  E. 
BnsdiTT.    Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
On  the  Smd  to  Ehita.    By  David  Kbb,  late 
Khivan  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  TeU- 
ffrapK     With  Photographic  Illustrations  and 
Military  Map.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co, 
The  vitality  and  momentousness  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  are  evinced  by 
the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  literature 
elicited  bjr  it.     Whether  the  progress  of  that 
power  is  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  policy  of 
ambition  and  conquest,  whetber  it  is  inspired 
""T  a  deliberate  purpose  to  cripple  England  in 
le  event  of  wars  in  Europe  by  threatening 
our  Indian  empire^  or  whether,  as  we  ourselves 
were,  Bus^  is  led  on  by  political  and  social 
necessity,  and  in  spite  of  ber  own  wise  pur- 
poses, from  one  inevitable    acauisition   after 
another,  are   questions  demanoing  large  and 
specially-informed  discussion,  such  as  we  can 
make  no  pretensions  to  here.     If  we  are  to 
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trost  HeiT  Vunbirr,  the  former  u  true ;  if  we 
ftre  to  relj  upon  tne  eoonymoua  work  which 
C&ptairi  Spalding  bas  translated,  Kussia  is 
more  impelled  by  ineTitable  circumstances  than 
by  a  perilous  lust  of  conquest  If  we  can  trust 
Mr.  Ker,  the  [MtiereBB  of  Russia  has  been  too 
rapid  for  consolidation,  and  she  holds  her 
poets  in  Turkestan  and  upon  the  Sjr-Daria 
(the  Jaxartee)  river,  by  a  very  precarious  ten- 
ure. So  long  as  she  Is  at  peace  in  Europe, 
she  may  keep  in  subjection  the  Eirgii,  the 
Ehivans,  and  the  Khanates  generally;  but  It 
requires  too  large  a  portion  of  the  resources  of 
the  empire  to  transport  armies  across  the 
steppes  and  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  to  make 
this  possible  when  her  energies  are  otherwise 
taxed.  Of  tiie  7,000  camels  which,  during  the 
late  Khivan  expedition,  started  from  the  iMmks 
of  the  Jajtartes  with  the  column  of  Turkestan, 
only  600  reached  the  Okus.  What  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  population  and  civiliia- 
tion  of  Central  Asia  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
H.  Leeseps  may  construct  his  railway  from 
Orenburg  to  Samarcand,  commerce  may  de- 
velop great  populatioDS  and  roads ;  but  at  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  appears  to  be  so  great  as  tnat 
of  transporting  an  army  aeroBs  Central  Asia. 
Aom  the  three  books  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  a  fair  notion  of  the  problems  of 
the  question,  as  contemplated  from  various 
points  of  view,  may  be  obtained.  The  book 
translated  by  Captun  Spalding  presents  the 
Russian  point  of  view,  with  which  the  trans- 
lator seems  to  syitipathiEe.  In  the  introduc- 
tory historical  sketch,  although  there  is  a  note 
of  defiance  of  English  opinion  rather  too  hyste- 
rical to  be  very  genuine,  the  writer  aims  mainly 
to  show  that  the  progreHsive  steps  of  Russian 

E regress  to  within  some  BOO  miles  of  the 
orders  of  Affghonistan  have  been  the  impera- 
tive necessitj  of  circumstances,  rather  than 
the  result  of  deliberate  purpose.  CMnmon 
sense  somewhat  favours  this  view;  but  the 
tone  and  arguments  are  more  apologetic  than 
convincing^  In  conquest  and  despotism  ne- 
cessity is  the  tyrant's  plea.  The  rest  of  the 
book  la  a  description  of  the  Khanates  of  Tur- 
kestan and  Khiva,  their  inhabitants,  customs, 
gec^raphy,  climatology,  natural  productions, 
commerce,  tc,  with  an  account  of  the  rela- 
tions of  both  to  Russia.  It  is  a  welt-infonned 
and  careful  book  concerning  countries  of  which 
we  know  but  little. 

Herr  Vamb^rv's  book  consists  of  ten  papers, 
discu-ssing  Russian  policy  in  Central  Asia,  pub- 
lished at  different  times  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  author,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  Rus- 
siaphobist ;  his  feeling  towards  Russia  some- 
what resembles  that  of  Mr.  Newdegate  towards 
Popery.  This,  vrith  a  tendency  to  ininor  m- 
accurocies  has  somewhat  unduly  discredited 
his  authority.  He  attributes  to  Russia  the 
most  ambitious  projects,  and  the  most  unscru- 
pulous methods.  The  subjects  of  his  papers 
are  (I)  'The  Rivalry  of  Russia  with  England  in 
Central  Asia ;'  (8)  '  A  General  Surrey,  from 
18M,  including  Russia's  Conquests  in  Central 
Asia  within  the  last  three  years,  Russia's  De- 
signs upon  India,  The  Gi^ish  Optimists,  tc. ;' 
(8)  *  Freeh  .Advances  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
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1868;'(4)'PereU8ndToriiey;'  {Sl'Hemtand 
the  Central  Asian  Question;  (6)'8oeial  Trans- 
formations in  the  Interior  of  Asia.  1870;'  (7) 
'The  Russian  Campaign  against  Khiva,'  ±c. 
Thus  submitted  lo  ten  years'  test  of  history, 
Herr  Vambiry  may  fairly  boost  that  his  predic- 
tions of  the  prepress  and  policy  of  Russu  have 
almost  oil  of  them  come  true.  They  indicate, 
therefore,  both  hisknowledgeand  his  judgment 
His  book  is  thoroughly  well-informed,  and  de- 
serves attentive  perusal. 

Hr.  Ker  will  be  remembered  as  the  Daily 
TeU^raph  correspond eut,  who  prematurely  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  Khiva,  reproduced  an  '  old 
savage'  of  one  of  his  Crimean  pictures,  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Volga,  and  otherwise  so  reproduced 
himself  as  to  lead  some  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  letters,  as  'Own  Correspondent,'  were  con- 
cocted in  Fleet-street  He  publishes  this  nar- 
rative of  his  travels  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  '  on  the  road  to  Khiva,'  although  owing  to 
the  mention  of  bis  name  in  the  English  papers, 
he  was  detuned  for  sereD  weeks  in  a  fort  in 
Byra-Dario,  near  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  ultimata- 
ly  reached  only  Samarcand.  He  explains  sat- 
isfactorily enough  how  he  was  misled  about  the 
fall  of  Khiva,  but  confesses  that  in  the  exigen- 
cy of  such  journeying  as  his  he  did  repeat 
himself  in  descriptiona  of  people  and  habits, 
thatwere  identical.  He  saw  in  Turkestan  not 
one  only,  but  many  old  savages  of  the  Crimea. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  DaUy  TeU-  ■ 
graph  is  under  special  temptations  to  colour 
highly,  and  group  things  melodramatically.-  Hr. 
Ker  has  not  escaped  the  temptation  in  bis  book. 
Like  many  others,  he  has  found  that  the 
easiest   way   of  dealing  with  temptation  is   to 

Jield  to  it  But  making  due  allowance  for  this, 
is  dewriptions  are  both  graphic  and  clever ; 
he  tells  a  good  story,  and  paints  an  effective 
picture ;  and  clearly  he  achieved  a  very 
arduous  journey,  with  a  great  deal  of  pluck 
and  skilL  His  book  is  eminently  'readable, 
and  conveys  a  good  deal  of  information. 

The  Mithnue  ffillt :  an  Aeeovnt  of  a  Jddrney 
made  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  Thibet  from 
Astam,   to  open  aea  Route*  for  Commeme. 
By  T.  T.  CooPBB,  F.R.G.9.,  Acting  Political 
Agent  at  Rhamo.    Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
Any  one  looking  at  a  map  will  see  that  the 
great  Brahmapootra  lUver  connects  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  narrow  mountainous 
region  of  the  Mishmee  counlir,  which  separates 
India  from  China.     Indeed,  Sudiya,  the  north- 
east outpost  town  of  Assam,  and  the  boundary 
of  our  Indian  territory,  is  within  200  miles  of 
Batbang,  which,  although  in  Thibet,  is  virtual- 
ly (he  frontier  town  of  China.    This  is  the 
only  inland  route  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and,  if  available  for  commerce,  would  not  only 
save  the  long  voyage  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
but  would  bring  into  close  and  wholesome  inter- 
course the  two  nations.     The  overland  passw) 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished  by  any  EiiglisQ- 
man.    The  Chinese  Government  hold  a  monop- 
oly of  the  export  tea  trade,  and  have  granted 
the  retail  monopoly  to  the  Lama  priests    of 
,  Thibet;  whwh  is  at  once  a  protection  to  Cbi- 
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ncee  commerce  and  tothe  Lama  religion — tea 
being  a  neccssarj  oflife  to  the  Thibetans.  The 
opening  up  of  Thibet  to  the  rival  tea  gardens 
of  Aasam  would  imperil  both  the  commercial 
monopoly  of  the  Chinese  goveniment,  and  the 
priestcrait  of  Lamaism.  The  most  jealous  op- 
position, therefore,  is  offered  to  anj  endeavour 
to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Cooper 
first  tried  lo  effect  the  journey  from  the  east, 
and  traversed  s&fel  j  enough  the  vast  empire  of 
China.  But  vrlien  lie  readied  Bathang  he  ivas 
arreBted  by  200  Lama  soldiers,  and  cast  into 
a  Chinese  prison  at  Weisee-foo.  He  then  re- 
solved to  make,  the  attempt  from  India,  and 
after  a  conference  with  the  Indian  authorities, 
and  especially  with  Lord  Mayo,  he  ascended 
the  Brahmapootra,  and  reached  Sudiya ; 
whence,  having  secured  a  powerful  mountain 
chief  as  a  guide,  he  attempted  to  cross  the 
Mishmce  Hills,  but  was  not  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed farther  than  a  villi^  catledjPrun,  and, 
sick,  and  baffled,  had  to  retrace  his  steps. 
The  attempt  was  a  gallant  one,  and  the  pluck, 
adroitness  and  temper  of  Mr.  Cooper  were  ad- 
mirable. Ho  conciliated  thel  tribes  through 
whose  territory  he  passed,  and  if  he  has  failed 
in  his  object,  be  has  evidently  prepared  the 
way  for  success,  by  disarming  hostile  feeling 
and  creating  a  favourable  predisposition  to- 
wards the  Indian  Government  We  could 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  political  die- 
quisitionsaboutthe  treatment  of  native  peoples, 
an4  the  true  principles  of  commerce  ;  but  the 
narrative  of  travel  is  vivacious  and  modest, 
and  is  interesiing/rom  the  Arst  page  until  the 
last  The  melancholy  picture  of  Assam  has 
its  bright  obverse  in  Ihe  possibilities  and  pros- 
pects of  the  future. 
.1  Whiling  Crui$e  to  Baffitit  liny  and  the  Ovlf 
of  Bothnia,  and  an  Account  of  the  Eeacue  of 
the  Crete  of  the  'Polaris.'  By  Albert  Has- 
TiNos  Markhau,  F.B.G.S.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co. 

Commander  Markham  entered  himself  as 
one  of  the  crow  of  the  good  ship  Arctic,  of 
Dundee,  lor  one  shilling  a  monUi,  and  one 
penny  for  every  ton  of  oil  brought  home  in  the 
ship,  and  one  farthing  for  every  ton  of  whale- 
bone, whalers  having  no  licence  to  carry  pas- 
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e  Polar  seas,  and  the  processes  of  whale 
fishing.  This  book  is  simply  a  record  of  what 
ho  saw.  It  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  both  the 
scenes  and  the  procefsee  of  whnle  fishing,  and 
is  full  of  sporting  adventure,  and  whaling  in- 
cident. The  novel  features  of  the  story  are 
the  practical  changes  in  the  daring  and  achieve- 
ment of  whale  fishing  which  steam  has  intro- 
duced. The  incident  of  picking  up  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  Polari*  is  not  very  prominent. 
The  mwn  interest-  is  in  the  descriptions  of 
"  whale  catching  and  stowing.  We  have  rarely 
read  a  more  vivacious,  entertaining,  and  ' 
structive  narrative. 

The  Wonderland  of  the  Antipodes.  Sketche* 
of  Travel  in  the  Northern  Island  of  Sew  Zea- 
Cnd.  By  J.  Ebuert  Tikne,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity Collie,  Oxford.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Mr.  Tinne  tclla  us    in    bis  ]  preface    that, 


ilready,  according  to  JMr.  Anthony  Trollope, 
there  were  in  existence  four  hundred  and  one 
books  on  New  Zealand,  which  statement  is 
rather  apt  to  make  one  suspect  that  his  book — 
the  four  hundred  and  second— must  be  rather 
stole,  and  this  quotation  rather  maladroit. 
But  dipping  into  Mr.  Tinne's  book  the  feeling 
is  soon  modified.  It  is  the  south  or  middle 
islnnd  that  has  been  mostly  'done'  by  travel- 
lers, n-hilst  the  northern  island  is  even  more 
interesting  in  many  respects,  and  as  Hr.  Tinne 
made  his  journey  through  it  in  quite  a  leisurely 
way  on  horseback,  he  not  only  meets  with 
fresh  objects,  but  keeps  his  eye  clear  from  day 
to  day.  He  found  the  Haories  very  supersti- 
tious, unclean,  thievish  now  and  then,  fond  of 
drink  generally,  and  not  over  apt  at  keeping 
promises ;  yet  even  in  the  disaffected  district 
he  met  with  great  kindness  from  them.  But 
they  are  untamable.  'Many  of  the  half  castes 
in  New  Zealand  have  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
sume their  savage  nature  and  rejoin  their 
tribes,  after  becoming  apparently  civilized.' 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on 
the  Sax  manufacture,  which  shows  that  that 
industry  ia  profitable,  and  promises  to  be  yet 
more  so.  The  Kawau — that  odd  relic  of  an 
older  world,  for  it  would  seem  the  main  Islands 
are  of  the  newest— is  cert^nly  full  of  interest. 
Sir  George  Grey,  the  proprietor,  having  done 
much  for  its  improvement  There  reigns  a 
teetotal  law,  which  seems  to  work  well,  and 
really  ihe  account  of  it  is  very  interesting  and 
attractive.  There  are,  however,  only  forty 
souls  on  the  Island,  which  Sir  George  means 
to  increase  to  two  hundred.  '  There  are  many 
misprints  here,  probably  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Tinne  himself  not  having  seen  the  proofs. 
Sometimes,  too,  rather  trivial  stories  are  retail- 
ed ;  but  there  are  pieces  of  real  adventura, 
and  much  information  is  given  in  a  very  light- 
some manner,  while  some  of  the  autotype  il- 
lustratioDS  are  very  admirable. 

JVeu  Japan,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun ;  Its 
Annals  d-  ring  the  pott  Twenty  Teart. 
UBcordlng  the  remarhahle  progress  of  the 
Japanese  in  Wentem  Cinilitatiun.  By  Sam- 
uel UossHAN.  With  Map.  John  Murray. 
Perhaps  no  nation  has.a  revolution  to  record 
within  such  a  limited  period  which  in  many 
features  of  it  is  so  remarknhle  as  that  of  Japan  ) 
the  history  of  which  Mr.  Mossman  here  presents 
tons.  Themeansfay  which  it  has  been  achieved 
areas  surprisingasthe  revolution  itself.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  Japan  was,  and  for  two  centuries 
mul  been,  almost  hermetically  sealed  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly 
independent  of  extraneous  supplies,  whilst  the 
most  stringent  laws  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners  ;  the  govei<nment  refused  all 
intercourse  with  outaide  barbarians,  except 
through  the  small  and  ignoble  Dutch  settlement 
at  Nagasaki.  Everytbing  pertaining  to  Japan 
was  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  its  very  govern- 
ment was  unknown ;  even  Mr.  Oliphant,  who 
was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  mission  in  1863. 
utterly  misconceived  it  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars. It  was  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  two  coequal 
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pertionHgeB,  the  'Spiritual  Emperor 'or  Mikndo, 
ancl  the 'Temporal  Emperor'  or  Tycoon,  more 
properly,  Mr.  Mossmnn  tells  us,  the  Sigoon, 
l^e  fact  really  was  that  the  Sieoon,  as  the 
title  signifies,  was  only  the  generalissmo  of  the 
forces ;  the  sole,  legitimate,  hereditary  sover- 
eign  being  the  Miludo,  or  '  Qreat  Emperor.' 
The  policy  of  the  Emperor  was  to  maintain 
this  misconception,  that  he  mi^ht  at  any  time 
declare  null  and  void  any  treaties  made  by  the 
Bigoon.  Throagh  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Sir 
Harry  Parkea  the  Mikado  was  induced  to  en- 
dorse and  confirm  all  that  the  Simoon  had  done. 
The  office  of  Sigoon  was  hereditary  in  one  or 
two  great  families.  The  Damioa  were  great 
feudal  nobles  having  immense  estates,  some  of 
them  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  hod 
enormous  numbers  of  retainers,  were  not  very 
obedient  to  the  sovereign,  and  often  made  war 
upon  one  another.  The  revolation  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  developod  through  two  or  three 
important  stages,  consists  of  the  opening  of  Ja- 
pan to  forrigners,  and  the  subHtitution  of  a 
constitutiona]  monarchy  for  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. To  the  Americans  the  credit  belongs  of 
having  first  compelled  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial intercoiirHe ;  England  followed,  and  by  a 
more  magnanimous  and  consummate  policy 
soon  took  the  lead ;  Russia,  Prance,  Prussia, 
and  other  nations  followed.  Some  of  the 
great  Damios  opposed  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, and  incited  their  followers  to  frequent 
outrages  and  murders,  which  the  Bigoon  was 
powerless  to  prevent  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  series  of  gross  outrages  led  to  an  attack 
by  the  British  fieet  upon  the  forts  of  Satsuma, 
and  the  bombardment  of  Engosima,  which  at 
the  time  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  in- 
curred much  unmerited  condemnation.  It 
proved  the  turning  point  in  the  internal  history 
,  of  Japan.  Satsuma,  a  clever  and  patriotic 
prince^  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  with 
threo  or  four  other  great  Damios  became  the 
advocate  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  set 
himself  to  abolish  feudalism.  A  civil 
sued,  which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  the  Stgoon,  and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy ;  Satsuma  and  the  other 
Damios  rendering  the  latter  possible  by  a  vol- 
untary surrender  of  their  feudal  revenues  and 
power.  Few  passages  in  history  record  more 
patriotic  acts  than  this.  It  is  full  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  romance.  Japan  Is  now  governed 
■  institationally,  it  is  open  to  int«rcourse  with 
the  whole  world,  and  is  making  more  rapid 
progress  than  any  nation  of  the  East  This 
wonderful  story  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Mossman 
with  succinctness,  and  yet  with  fulness,  in  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  way,  and  with  a  knowledge 
derived  apparently  from  journalism,  and  from 
a  patient  and  minute  acquaintance  with  diplo- 
matic papers,  books  of  travels,  and  apparently 
with  tnose  best  informed  concerning  Japan. 
In  virtue  of  its  simple  facts  the  book  is  full  of 
interest,  and  will  be  to  most  readers  un  entire- 
ly new  chapter  in  the  world's  history.  We 
cannot  commend  it  too  highly. 

Fn>m  thelndv  to  the  Tigris;  a  Karratm*  of 


a  J<nimty  through  the  C'lvnbriei  of  rah- 
ehittan,  Afghanittan,  Khoras*an,  aiul  Iran, 
in  1872.  Together  taith  a  Synoptical  Oram- 
mar  and  Votabulary  of  the  Brahoe  I^n- 
guaga ;  and  a  liecord  of  (Ae  Mettorologieal 
Oitorcation*  and  Altitvdt*  on  the  march 
from  tht  Indus  to'ths  Tigris.  By  Henby 
Walter  Bellew,  C.S.l.,  Surgeon  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  Trflbnerand  Co. 
The  region  traversed  by  Mr.  Bellew  in  his 
aission  to  the  Persian  capital  is  invCKted  with 
ligh  interest  by  ils  historic  associations,  and  its 
lolitical  importance  nt  the  present  time.  Lying 
letween  our  Indian  possessions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Russia  on  the  other,  it  must 
excite  the  groning  solicitude  of  statesmen  and 
politicians,  and  command  the  atlentiou  of  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  At  present  it  is  defaced  by 
barbarism,  anarchy,  and  oppression,  and  awnils 
the  civilizing  infiuences  of  some  nation  more 
advanced,  and  capable  of  raising  it  from  its  for- 
lorn and  debased  condition.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  conflicts,  and  has  been  described 
by  many  travellers ;  but  still  the  present  noiTO- 
tive  of  a  march  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  i.'f 
valuable  as  well  as  interesting.  Without  any 
reference  to  the  political  objects  of  the  mission, 
it  very  accurately  describes  the  general  nature 
of  the  country,  illustrates  the  character  and 
habits  of  its  various  peoples,  and  sketches  ilic 
state  of  society  prevalent  among  them.  Pass- 
ing on  from  one  stage  of  hb  march  to  another, 
Mr.  Bellew  enlivens  his  narrative  vrith  many 
incidents,  graphic  sketches,  and  historic  refer- 
ences. It  IS  by  no  means  a  dry  detail  of  en- 
campment, locomotion,  distances,  and  culinary 
preparations,  but  the  accurate  descriptions  and 
enlightened  views  of  on  experienced  and  accom- 
plished man.  With  unabated  interest  we  have 
accompanied  him  throughout  his  extended 
march,  and  have  derived  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  narrative.  A  good  map  of  the 
journey  is  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  Ills 
volume.  Many  of  his  readent,  unacquainted 
with  the  get^raphy  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed,  will  fail  in  the  interest  tboy 
otherwise  would  have  felt  With  this  excep- 
tion the  book  bos  our  unquoliBed  commmdation. 

Wondtn  of  tha  YeUea-^ant  Region  in  the 
Boeiky  ilowUaint,  being  a  Description^  its 
Geyssrs,  Hot-Wrings,  Grand  Caflen,  Water- 
falls, Late,  and  turrovnding  Scenery,  ex- 
Slorad  in  1870-71-  Edited  by  Jambs 
.iCHAHDSOH.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-one 
Wood  Engravings,  and  Two  Maps.  Blackie 
and  Son, 

Books  of  travel  or  exploration  abounding  in 
descriptions  of  remarkable  phenomena  and 
scenery  are  numerous  enough ;  but  few  can  be 
found  to  equal,  and  certainly  none  to  surpass, 
that  now  before  us  in  its  accounts  of  the  mar- 
vullous  and  the  magni6cent.  The  Yellow-stone 
Ri^ion,  of  which  this  vohiinD  is  a  description, 
lies  more  than  S,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tt  covere  an  area  of 
Bfty-flve  by  sixty-five  miles,  abounds  in  geysers 
unequalled  in  the  world,  and  is  throughout  en- 
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ricbed  with  such  heauties  of 


BOenery  th 


that  it 


must  seem  a  kind  of  fairrland.  It  is  diittant 
fh>in  Nev  York  2,272  luiles,  and  the  United 
States  Government  have  set  it  npart  as  a  great 
national  pleasure  ground.  The  volume  has 
been  compiled  bj  Mr.  Richardson  from  reports 
and  articles  by  various  explorers  who  have 
furnished  descriptions  of  the  region,  and  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  and  amusement.  One 
or  the  chapters,  containing  an  account  of  the 
SuSerln^.t  and  privations  of  a  Hr.  West,  who 
wanilcrud  frrim  his  party,  and  was  lost  for 
thirty-seven  days,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
things  we  have  ever  read. 

The  Alp*  of  Arabia.  Traveh  in  Egypt, 
Sinai,  Ar(ihi'i,  and  the  ffoly  Land.  By 
William  Ohaklbs  HAuaHAN.  Henry  8. 
King  and  Co. 


Tluit  Ooodly  Mountain  and  L^anon.  Being 
the  ^arratine  of  a  fiide  through  the  Cotln- 
tries  nf  Judea,  Samaria,  and  OalHee  into 
Sgria,  &c.  By  Tbovas  Jbdne.  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Palestine  is  more  familiar  to  most  of  us  than 
Yorkshire,  and  few  ordinary  travellers  can 
hope  to  make  any  substantial  addilioa  to  our 
knowledge  of  it,  while  few  have  individuality 
enough  to  make  their  subjective  thoughts  and 
feelings  valuable.  And  yet  few  seasons  pass 
without  three  or  four  books  describing  again  the 
welt-worn  routes;  and  strange  to  say  a  book 
must  be  exceptionally  bad  not  to  find  readers 
— for  our  interest  b  undying  in 

'  Thoae  holy  Selda 
Over  whose  acres  walked  tho«e  blessed  feet 
Which  eigUteen  hnndted  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advanlage  to  the  bitter  cross.' 

or  the  three  books  before  us,  the  first,  a 
goodly  octavo,  is  the  most  pretentious.  It  is, 
however,  essentially  commonplace  ;  the  mere 
record  of  a  diary,  giving  but  httle  information, 
and  very  jejune  In  remark.  Our  own  tkmiliari- 
ty  with  the  ground  travelled  predisposes  us  to 
read  with  interest  every  description  of  it ;  but 
Mr.  Hau^hao  is  too  much  for  us — he  cannot  be 
excited  either  to  enthusiasm  or  brilliancy. 

Dr.  Thomson  who  did  not  enter  the  desert, 
but  took  ship  from  Egypt  to  Joppa,  and  there- 
fore is  limited  in  his  descriptions  entirely  to 
Palestine,  has  produced  a  much  more  vigorous 
and  intereslin;  book.  Fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Societj[,  he  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  it:4  investigaliiins,  and  every  place  is 
noted  with  a  scholarly  eye.  The  descriptions 
are  quick  and  unpretentious,  and  free  from  false 
sentiment  The  book  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge,  but  it  is  pleasant  and  stimulating 
to  read,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Mr.  Jeune  traversed  almost  the  same  route 
as  Dr.  Thomson  ;  but  Ids  book  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  latter,  it  is  more  cursory,  and  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  diary  with  here  and  there  pious 
reflections.  Wliat  he  did  not  himself  sec, 
Sebaste,  for  instance — the  interesting  site  or 
Samaria,  he  describes  by  quotations  from  those 


who  have  seen  it.  The  book  is  simple  and 
unpretending,  and  will  interest  the  author's 
friends. 


Memorial*  of  the  Bee.  Jamei  Soailand,  ef 
Benley-on-Thame*.  By  hisTassE  Dadohtbbs. 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  T.  Bishbi.  Introductory 
Letter  by  Johk  Stouobtoh,  .D.D.  (Hoddcr 
and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Rowland  almost  realized 
the  ideal  bf  a  Christian  pastor.  Devout,  gen- 
tle, genial,  wise,  and  loving,  he  invited  religious 
confidence  by  his  manifest  religious  sympa- 
thies, and  in  his  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
intellectual  power,  was  perhaps  as  helpful  to 
men's  religious  life  as  any  minister  of  this 
generation.  Of  pious  parentage,  he  early  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  mmistry,  and  pursued  an 
uneventful  life,  full  of  goodness,  simplicity,  and 
consecrated  purpose.  This  simple  memoir  of 
him  is  charming  in  its  tenderness,  and  full  of 
spiritual  inspiration.  Mr.  Binney,  who  intro- 
duces this  memoir  of  his  friend,  has,  alas  1  soon 
followed  him.  His  greater  gifls  and  more  pro- 
minent services  will  in  due  time  demand  fitting 
recognition. — Memoirof  John  Lowering  Cookt, 

formerly  a  Gunner  in  (A«  JBoyai  Artillery,  Ac 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857-8. 
By  the  Rev.  Cbarles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.A. 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  John  Cooke,  the  son 
of  a  Devonshire  farm  labourer,  enlisted  in  the 
artillery,  and  was  one  of  the  force  which,  em- 
barking for  China,  was  diverted  to  India,  where 
it  did  such  great  service  in  quelling  the  mutiny. 
His  services  give  occasion  for  the  sketch  of  the 
mutiny,  wbi^  is  drawn  chiefiy  from  Sir  J.  W. 

'  Kave's  '  Sepoy  War,'  and  the  lives  of  Havelock 
and  Lawrence,  in  addition  to  some  interesting 
details  of  Cooke's  own  experience.  Cooke,  after 
previous  religious  impressions  and  purpose^ 
and.alW  severe  struj^les  and  fluctuations,  be- 
came a  religious  man  in  Lucknow.  He  return- 
ed to  England,  obtained  his  discharge,  and 
married  j  oecamc  a  policeman,  and  at  length 
found  his  work  as  a  missionary  to  seamen  in 
Boulc^ne.  The  narrative  is  full  of  unusual 
interest,  both  of  incident  and  of  religious  feel- 
ing.— Memoir  of  the  Sen.  John  Jama  Weit- 
l»^eeht,    of   the    Church    Mieiionary    Society. 

<  Abridged  from  his  Journal  and  Letters  by  his 
Widow.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Hehbt 
TiKH,  B.A.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  We 
need  only  announce  an  abridged  and  cheaper 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  misuon- 
ary    biographies   of    our    day. — Sketeha   of 

,  Modem  Parte.  Translated  from  the  Qerman 
by  Francbs  Lococx.  (Provost  and  Co.)  A 
series  of  light  and   pleasant   sketches  of  the 

'  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  its  scenes,  man- 
ners, and  celebrities.  They  are  written  by  a 
German,  and  were  first  published  in  Germanjr. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  had  access  to  certain 
court  fftae,  and  describes  court  life  at  the 
Tuileries  and  Fontainebleau.  The  sketches  are 
full  of  reminiscences  of  Louis  Napoleon's  early 
fortunes,  and  those  of  his  friends,  and  therefore 
of  piquant  contrasts.  The  writer  has  an  amia- 
ble feeling  of  admiration  for  success,  and  the 
curtain  tolls  before   the  huge  catastrophe  of 
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1870.  Some  of  the  stories  told,  illustrative  of 
Parisian  life,  are  very  curious.  The  book 
throughout  is  vary  interesting. —  WinUr  at  tht 
It'dian  Laku.  (Sampson  Loir  and  Ca)  Per- 
haps the  best  praise  that  we  can  bestow  upon 
thts  little  book  ia  negative.  It  is  not  bump- 
tious, nor  gushing,  nor  extravagant,  nor  affect- 
ed. It  narrates  in  a  simple  matter-of-fact  way 
the  persona]  esperiences  and  improsEions  of 
some  English  trnvetters  on  joameys  and  in 
places  that  are  almost  as  familiar  as  Cheapside. 
There  is,  apropos  of  Dover  Castle,  a  oeedlesB 
gird  nt  Hr.  Gladstone  and  the  advocates  of  dis- 
establlshment,  but  generally  the  travellera  are 
good-natured,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
anything  reasonable. 


POLITICS,     BCIEHCK,    Am     ART. 


HoLST,  A.O.  Professor  an  der  Universitfct 
Strassburg.  1.  Theil :  Staatttouter&ne- 
tat  wtd  matvni.  Dasaeldorf :  Julius  Bud- 
Considering  the  multitude  of  works  already 
published  on  American  politics,  another  history 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  special 
merits  to  warrant  its  recommendation.    Nc 


theles 


e  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  Pro- 


ssor  Hoist's  volume  very  cordially.  It 
instalment,  as  the  author  deals  here  only  with 
the  origin  of  the  Union  and  the  domestic  history 
of  the  Stetes  up  till  1888.  After  ho  has  com- 
pleted the  historical  part,  he  proposes  in 
another  work— if  encouraged  to  cany  out  this 
plan — to  discuss  in  detail  the  constitutional 
principles  that  have  taken  firm  root  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people  under  them.  Then,  in  a  further 
work  he  will  consider  the  actual  political  and 
socio-political  circumstances  of  the  United 
States.  His  plan  is  comprehensive,  and  we 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  execute  it.     For  the 


prepared  with  marked  carefulness,  and  is  the 
fruit  of  much  industry  and  research.  But  its 
merits  consist  not  in  this  only  or  chiefly,  but 
in  the  admirable  clearness  with  which  the 
author  traces  the  distinctive  characteristics  and 
perils  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  formation 
of  the  Union.  The  seeds  of  all  the  contro- 
versies and  quarrels  which  resulted  at  last  in 
the  Civil  War  were  laid  in  the  drcumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  Union  and  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  United  Stntcs  originated  not 
from-the  independence  of  individual  Stales,  but 
from  the  declaration  by  Congress  of  their  col- 
lective organiution.  Thev  were  no  longer 
thirteen,  but  one.  Nevertheless  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  individual  Slates  was  at  the  same 
time  maintained.  It  was  assumed  that  each 
of  the  thirteen  States  was  'a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Stale,'  although  as  a  historical  fact  there 
was  no  independence  of  the  separate  colonies 


before  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence.' 
Two  opposite  tendencies  were  thus  adopted, 
and  found  expression  in  the  Constitution  itself 
— the  tendency  towards  national  unity,  and  the 
tendency  towards  State  sovereignty ;  and  with 
them  the  seeds  were  sown  of  all  future  divi- 
sions and  controversies.  Accordingly  Professor 
Hoist  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  ques- 
tion of  nullification  and  secession  was  not  first 
raised  bv  Calhoun  and  hb  followers,  but  was  as 
old  as  the  Oonetitution,  and  was  always  a  liv- 
ing question,  though  it  was  sometimes  in  abey- 
ance. Its  roots  lay  in  the  actual  relations  of 
the  States ;  and  the  Constitution  was  an  ex- 
pression of  these  relations.  In  the  work  before 
us  the  growth  of  these  early  seeds  is  traced, 
and  we  see  how  they  came  to  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  question  of  slavery.  Slavery 
after  a  time  was  geographically  defined,  and  the 
opposition  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
States  was  intensified  by  economical  considera- 
tions. Their  interests  became  economically 
antagonistic.  Prom  the  moment  that  slavery 
was  confined  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  United 
Slates  cut  off  firom  the  rest  by  a  clear  gei^ra- 

Ehical  line,  a  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  it  was 
ardly  possible  it  could  have  been  decided 
vritbout  war.  i  The  Civil  War  has,  of  course, 
decided  it,  and  the  United  States  are  now  by 
force  of  events  a  nation,  with  the  unity  of  a 
nation,  and  capable  of  collective  national  ac- 
tion. The  Constitution  left  the  problem  un- 
solved. The  Constitution  attempted  an  inef- 
fectual compromise  between  the  two  tenden- 
des,  and  therefore  the  roots  of  the  Civil  War 
weie  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  relations  which  it 
consolidated.  Professor  Hoist's  work  is  of 
value,  because  it  makes  all  this  clear. 

lAherl^,  Eqvality,  and  Fraternity.  By  Jahbs 
FiTZJAKBB  Stsphen,  C.Q.  Sccoud  Editiou. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's book  we  pointed  out  how  in  his  violent 
reaction  against  indifferentism  shielding  itself 


mate  and  supreme  aulhority  of  dvil  govern- 
ment ;  thus  virtually  retrograding  to  the  old 
sanctions  of  despotism.  In  a  lengthened  pre- 
face to  this  second  edition  he  endesrvours  to 
meet  the  objections  to  this  teaching  of  Mr. 
John  Horley  and  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison — the 
one  as  representing  the  Positivist  the  other  the 
Radical  objections  to  his  views.  This  consists 
chiefly  of  a  more  explicit  reiteration  of  the  posi- 
tions maintained  in  his  essay,  which  he  thinks 
Hr.  Horley  has  failed  to  apprehend.  Chiefly 
Hr.  Stephen  maintains  that  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  self-regarding  acts  and 
acts  which  regard  others,  wnich  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  liberty  turns, 
is  like  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  acts 
which  happen  in  time  and  acts  which  happen 
In  space.  Hr.  Hill's  theory  is,  that  compulsion 
In  relation  to  the  self-r^urding  parts  of  con- 
duct and  in  societies  of  a  certain  decree  of  de- 
velopment, is  always  bad.  Hr.  Stephen's,  that 
ev«y  moral  and  religious  system,  and  every 
social  relationship  necessarily  involvea  cton- 
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that  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  of  freedom  is 
to  an  estretne,  which  has  geoented  Hr. 
Stephen's  extreme  doctrine  of  force.  The 
argument  is  neceasarily  one  of  details,  which 
we  cannot  here  follow.  Mr.  Harrison's  chief 
objection  is  that  Mr.  Stephen  believes  in  a 
future  state  of  moral  reward  and  punishment. 
ile  teaches  a  horrible  form  of  rehgion,  which 
Ur.  Harrison  calls  '  The  Religion  of  Inhuma- 
nity,' or  '  Stephenism,'  the  central  article  of 
whose  creed  is  a  belief  in  hell — to  which  Mr. 
Stephens  replies  '  that  there  is  not  a  word  in 
mj  book  which  implies  or  suggests  that  I  be- 
lieve in  hell — that  is,  in  any  place  or  state  of 
infln[t«  torture  reserved  for  tite  wicked  after 
death.  In  fact  I  do  not  hold  that  doctrine ; 
for  I  see  no  sufficient  evidence  of  it.'  The 
hopeless  feeling  which  such  an  inahilitj  on  the 
part  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Harrison,  to  understand 
a  plain  statement,  produces  may  well  excuse 
our  pursuing  farther  the  loKomachjr  of  this  pre- 
face. Mr.  Stephen,  no  doubt,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  Comtiats,  has  committed  an  unpardon- 
able sin,  in  muntaining  that  morality  has  any 
relation  to  a  future  state,  although  he  reduces 
belief  in  this  to  a  minimum,  and  puis  it  almost 
apolopjetically ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  his 
meaning  should  be  misrepresented,  or  oven 
misunderstood.  Mr.  Stephen  simply  refuses 
to  renounce  a  hope  to  which  the  stron^st  in- 
stincts of  our  nature  point,  upon  which  the 
very  possibility  of  religion  is  conditioned,  and 
which  with  excepiions  so  few  as  to  be  virtually 
unworthy  of  notice,  all  the  generations  of 
mankind,  including  its  greatest  heretics,  have 
firmlj'  held. 


Professor  Jevons  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
most  abstract,  and  therefore  the  most  barren 
and  unpopular,  of  the  sciences  with  more  than 
professional  zeal,  and  this  comprehensive  work 
will  worlltily  sustain  his  high  reputation.  It 
aims  to  apply  to  alt  the  processes  of  mind  con- 
cerned in  reasoning,  a  single  principle,  of  which, 
till  lately,  Mr.  Jevons  believed  that  be  was  the 
discoverer.  He  is  consequently  able  to  give 
a  unity  to  the  science  of  logic  which  it  has 
never  yet  possessed.  Hitlierto,  logicians  have 
either,  like  Hamilton,  been  slaves  of  the  Syl- 
logism, and  practically  ignored  Induction,  or, 
like  Mill,  have  laboriously  examined  the  preten- 
sions of  Deduction,  only  to  bow  it  respectfully 
out  of  court  Mr.  Jevons  believes  that  he  can 
restore  the  balance,  by  depriving  the  one  of  its 
scholasticism,  restricting  the  other  to  its  pro- 
per province,  and  showing  that  both  are  forms 
of  the  same  process.  This  process  is  the  in- 
cessant establishment  of  identities,  and  the 
supreme  rule  of  inference  founded  on  it  consists 
in  the  direction  to  affirm  of  anything  whatever 
is  known  of  its  like,  equal,  or  equiv^ent.  Mr, 
Jevons  first  proposed  to  employ  this  process 
in  his  *  Pure  I<ogic,'  in  186i,  and  the  wide 
scope  of  the  principle  he  first  stated  in  bis 
'  Substitution  of  Similars,'  in  186B.  He  now 
discovers  that,  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
syllogism,  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Beneke 


and  the  Port-Royalists.  We  may  add,  and  are 
surprised  that  Mr.  Jevons  seema  unaware  of 
the  fact,  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  Kr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  the  application  of  it  to  all 
processes  of  reasoning  whatever.  The  logi- 
cian's '  substitution  of  similars'  is  merely  l£e 
psychologist's  '  equaUty  of  relations ;'  and  1^. 
Spencer's  analysis  of  equivalence  in  all  mental 
relations,  and  Mr.  Jevons'  substitution  of 
similars  in  all  inferential  acts,  have  merely 
such  differences  (apart  from  a  fundament^ 
one  on  the  limits  of  reasoning)  as  are  incident 
to  the  logical  and  psycholc^cal  characters  of 
the  two  treatises.  In  the  onier  of  bis  exposi- 
tion Mr.  Jevons  first  comes  to  tsrmi,  and  finds 
it  necessary  (in  the  interest  of  the  identiflc*- 
tion  he  establishes  between  the  methods  of 
mathematics  and  logic)  to  show  that  they  are 
governed  by  two  laws — the  law  of  simplicity 
(that  the  combination  of  a  logical  term  with 
itself  is  without  effect)  and  the  'law  that  the 
manner  of  their  combination  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. (The  latter  is  psychologically  justi- 
fied by  Spencer  in  analyzing  the  relation  of 
co-existences.)  Hr.  Jevons  next  applies  his 
principle  of  substitution  to  propositions,  for 
the    reason    that    these  ass^  identitiei—ot 

Sace,  time,  mannerj  quantit;^,  degree,  &,a.\  and 
ough  the  word  identity  is  metaphysically 
objectionable,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  single 
word  which  expresses  so  well  the  idea  of 
equality,  equivalence,  co-extensiveness,  or  per- 
fect similarity.  As  every  proposition  can  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  an  identity,  all  the  old 
rules  for  the  convra^ion  of  propositions  are 
rendered  needless,  and  nuzzled  youths  may 
shut  up  their  '  Whately :    they  will  now  have 


themselves.  The  materials  for  inference — 
terms  and  propositions^ — being  now  sorted, 
Mr.  Jevons  analyzes  the  simplest  mode  of 
reasoning — direct  deduction — and  shows  that 
all  its  Terms  can  be  explained  by  his  principle 
of  substitution  ;  and  thus  he  finally  unmasks 
—for  he  is  completely  successful — the  ven- 
erable imposture  of  the  Syll<^ism.  The  only 
defence  Mill  could  set  up  for  the  andent 
method  was  that  it  enabled  us  to  detect  or  to 
avoid  fallacies;  but  Mr.  Jevons  proves  that  in 
this  respect  too  its 'occupation's  gone.'  Mr. 
Jevons  has  indeed  carried  his  process  of  sim- 

Slification  so  far  that  he  has  replaced  the 
yllogism  by  a  machine  which  might  astonish 
Aristotle  as  much  as  Albert's  automaton  did 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  possibility  of  thus  per- 
forming logical  operations  mechanically  seems 
to  him  to  prove  that  mathematics  and  logic 
are  concerned  fundamentally  with  tbe  same 
process;  and  he  undoubtedly  improves  on 
Boole  by  regarding  mathematics  as  a  differ^tia- 
tion  of  logic,  and  not  logic  as  a  simpler  form  of 
mathematics:  logic  is  the  most  abstract  and 
remote  of  all  the  sciences.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  found  ourselves  in  almost  complete 
^rcemcnt  with  Sir.  Jevons,  and  bare  confined 
our  remarks  to  simple  exposition.  But  witii 
the  statement,  which  he  seems  to  ri^ord  as 
novel,  that  induction  is  (he  inverse  process  to 
deduction,  be  enters  on  the  larger  half  of  the 
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proTince  of  Iokic,  &nd  there  bis  conclusions 
mftf  meet  wicb  &  leas  unquslified  approrij. 
His  definition  of  induction  will  be  objected  to 
by  no  one ;  it  is  that  equallj  of  the  metaphy- 
sical and  of  the  scieotiflc  It^cian  ;  it  is  when 
he  distinguish e!<  between  perfect  and  imperfect 
induction  that  he  parts  company  with  Mie  lat- 
ter to  camp  out  in  the  cold  with  the  metaphy- 
sician. '  Induction  is  perfect,'  he  says,  '  when 
ve  BEsert  of  a  whole  class  what  we  have  pre- 
viously found  to  be  true  of  every  single  mem' 
ber  of  it'  As  Hr.  Jevons  admits,  this  is 
merely  to  sum  up  in  a  brief  form  a  multitude 
of  particulars.  But  though  the  ahbreTiation 
of  mental  labour  is,  as  he  contends,  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl^ge,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  reasoning ;  and  unless  Mr. 
Jevons  has  something  more  to  say  in  its  favour 
than  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  high 
degree  of  mental  achieTement,  we  see  no 
reason  to  reTerse  the  judgment  pronounced  bv 
such  a  logician  as  MIIJ,  and  confirmed  by  such 
a  psychologist  as  Spencer,  that  this  process  is 
not  rightly  described  as  induction.  It  is  simply, 
in  fact,  classification,  and  as  involving  no  act 
of  inference  but  only  perception,  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Icindred  processes  of  naming 
and  recognition,  which,  like  it,  are  the  neces- 
sa^  preliminaries  of  induction.  With  such  a 
definition  of  perfect  induction,  Mr.  Jevuns  was 
bound  to  make  a  bold  stand  agunst  the  men 
of  science.  He  accordingly  defines  Imperfect 
induction  as  that  in  which  the  proof  is  incom- 
plete, and  of  which  the  results,  '  however  well 
authenticated  and  verified,  are  never  more 
than  probable.'  Induction  *  never  makes  any 
real  addition  to  our  knowledge ;'  it  '  merely  un- 
folds the  information  contained  in  past  observa- 
tions or  events.'  The  argument  in  support  of 
this  position  is  logical,  and  psychological.  As 
pfiycnological,  it  maintains  that  we  cannot 
make  '  any  real  additions  to  the  contents  of  our 
knowledge,  except  through  new  impressions 
upon  the  senses,  or  upon  some  Beat  of  feeling,' 
As  logical,  it  asserts  tnat  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  future  will  be  as  the  present — that 
nature  is  like  an  infinite  ballot-lMz,  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  imperfectly  know,  and  which 
will  not  necessarily  remain  unchanged.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  is  it  consistent  with  the 
assertion  (vol.  i.  p.  9)  that,  '  before  the  mind 
can  peircciTe  or  reason  at  all  it  must  have  the 
conations  of  thought  impressed  on  it,'  since 
these  conditions  may  be  such  as,  certain  mem- 
bers of  a  class  having  been  given  in  experience, 
to  compel  the  drawing  of  a  conclusion  true  of 
the  whole  class  f  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
admission  (which  Hr.  Jevons  is  ready  to  make) 
of  Hr.  Spencer's  views,  according  to  which 
things  impress  their  conditions  on  thought,  and 
thun  bringing  the  mind  into  alliance  with 
tiAttiro — an  alliance  broi^ht  ever  closer  by  the 
lapse  of  generations,  justify  that  tendency  of 
tiie  mind  to  proceed  in  advance  of  its  actual 
experience,  which  is  ascribed  by  the  older  sen- 
sationalists (like  Bain)  to  the  '  corruption '  of 
human  nature  T  With  regard  to  the  logical 
argument,  we  will  say  only  that  the  progress 
of  science  is  all  in  the  direction  of  confirming 
the  stability  of  nature  and  extending  the  reign 


of  law,  and  that  the  development  of  the  cosmos 
itself  tends  increasingly  to  exclude  those  ex- 
tensive alterations  and  sudden  catastrophes 
which  Mr.  Jevons  appears  to  think  not  impos- 
sible. It  would  be  indeed  disheartening  if  all 
the  sciences— the  hulk  of  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  inductions — were  shown  to  be  built  on 
the  sand.  But  Mr.  Jevons,  who  refuses  to 
believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mortality,  until  it  is 
satisfactoHly  established  that  the  properties  of 
the  ex-Premier  are  identical  with  those  of  men 
who  have  already  died,  is  extremely  cxigcant 
in  the  matter  of  proof ;  and  while  it  is  desirable 
that  young  students  of  logic  should  imbibe 
somewhat  of  his  caution,  we  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  throwing  down  in  the  last  pages  of  a 
book  a  rash  subversive  proposition,  the  impro- 
babili^  of  which  does  not  prevent  a  theory  of 
inductive  inference  from  being  based  on  it. 
But  while  disposed  it>  be  critical  over  some 
twenty  or  thirty  pages  of  these  two  volumes, 
we  feel  bound  to  express  our  sense  of  the  very 

nt  merits  of  the  whole  work.  The  chapters 
ing  with  the  quantitative  developments  of 
logic  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  appear  to 
constitute  a  real  advance  in  logical  science. 

Animal  Loeomotitm  J  or.  Walking,  Swimming, 
and  Flying.  With  a  Dissertation  on  Aero- 
nautics, B^  J.  Beli.  PvniORBw,  H.D.,  ic. 
Henry  S.  Etng  and  Co, 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  International 
Scientific  series  is  a  treatise  on  a  mostinterest- 
ing  and  complicated  subject.  Animal  locomo- 
tion involves  the  most  complicated  problems  in 
dynamics  which  have  ever  been  posed.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  it  seems  easier  to  theo- 
rise, and  none  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  theory  with  observation  and  cxperi' 
ment.  Hence  there  neverwas  a  subject  wnich 
has  been  encompassed  with  greater  errors. 
Observation  of  fiyingbird  or  So  undine  quad- 
ruped, is  itself  difBcult.  The  conditions  of 
successful  experiment  are  most  complicated, 
and  even  an  isolated  motion  can  scarcely  be 
reduced  to  a  mathematical  formula.  'It  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  volume  will  disappoint  the 
general  reader  much,  the  student  more,  and  the 
physicist  and  mathematician  most  of  all.  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  read  on  the  subject  He 
has  observed,  and  also  experimented ;  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  mastered  any  branch  of 
his  subject ;  and  by  distributing  his  powers 
over  so  wide  a  field  be  has  failed  to  make  any 
part  of  it  clear,  or  even  to  fallow  it  for  future 
cultivation.  The  language  is  indefinite  where 
it  needs  to  be  precise,  and  when  the  meaning 
is  gained,  it  is  often  found  to  be  vague,  con- 
trary to  experience^  and  even  impossible  in 
fact 

After  the  introduction,  the  subject  is  natural- 
ly divided  into  progression  (I)  on  the  land,  (2) 
in  the  water,  and  (8)  through  the  air.  There  is 
an  added  chapter  on  ABnmautics,  which,  with 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  difference  in  struc- 
ture of  the  wings  of  insects,  bitP,  and  birds  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  n-orthy  of  attention. 
M.  Marcy,  of  whom  the  author  f^pcaha  some- 
what disparagingly,  is  engaged  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  flight  in  a  far  more  systematic  way 
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than  seems  to  hive  been  adopted  bj  Dr.  Pet- 
tigren:,  and  Ruch  part  of  th«  subject  as  can  be 
derived  from  observation  of  birds  in  flight,  as- 
Nsted  by  theoij,  has  been  anticipated  in  a  lar 
more  Giscinating  stjle  bj  the  Duhs  of  Argyll  in 
his  '  Reign  of  Lair. 

The  defect  of  the  book  arises  froin  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  question  involved  rather 
than  from  the  inadequate  poners  of  the  author. 
Science  has  scarcely  yet  advanced  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  subject,  and  hence  any  treatise 
which  runs  over  such  a  wide  range  of  yet  un- 
trodden ground  is  necessarily  unsatisfkctory. 

The  XaturaHit  in  yiearaffwi;  a  Narrative  of 
a  Betideitee  at  the  Geld  Mima  of  ChontaU*  ; 
Joumeyi  in  the  Satannaki  and  Forat§, 
With  ObterwitionM  on  Animali  and  Plant*, 
in  Heferenee  to  the  Theory  of  ,&>oluticn  of 
Living  Form*.  By  Tbomis  Bblt,  F.O.S. 
John  Murray. 

This  work  may  take  rank  with  the  best  books 
of  travel.  If  it  fall  short  of  those  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  distant  regions  which  have 
been  made  by  Darwin,  Livingstone,  Ellis,  Wal- 
lace, and  Bates,  this  is  because  the  country 
whose  natural  history  and  objects  of  interest 
it  describes  is  not  so  excludvely  opened  up  to 
us  by  the  aothor,  as  were  the  countries  visited 
by  the  before-roentiQned  travellers.  Mr.  Belt  is 
an  accomplished  naturalist  A  practical  geolo- 
gist and  mineralogist,  as  his  employment  as 
manager  of  a  mining  cnmpany  requires,  he  gives 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  considerable 
knowledge  of  physics,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. Even  these  subjects  do  not  monopolize 
his  attention  in  so  rich  a  field  as  central  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  the  ethnolc^  and  philology  of  the 
country  occupy  some  very  interesting  pages  in 
the  treatise. 

The  author  sa^s  truly  of  his  book,  '  it  is  fiill 
of  theories.'  His  trust  that  they  are  not  un- 
supported by  facts  has  also  been  justified.  In- 
deed, in  this  case  it  has  always  been  the  facts 
observed  at  first  hand,  and  verified  by  a  con- 
stant and  close  inspection  of  nature,  which 
have  su^ested  the  theories.  This  is  in  happy 
contrast  to  those  books  which  we  are  so  often 
called  on  to  notice  where  novel  theories  exercise 
a  selective,  if  not  a  creative  influence,  on  the 
foots  which  are  subsequently  enlisted  in  their 
defence.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
theories  is  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  whirl- 
winds and  cyclones.  These,  the  author  re- 
marks, always  occur  in  still,  hot,  clear  weather ; 
and  he  attributes  them  to  tlie  heating  of  the  air 
in  contact  with  tho  beat-absorbing  earth  till  it 
becomes  lighter  than  the  superimposed  strata, 
while  itrelains  its  place  by  the  viscosity  of  the 
air,  fovoured  by  the  absolute  stillness  of  tho 
atmosphere,  until  some  slight  cause  creates  a 
,  local  upward  motion  of  a  column,  whose  stream 
being  fed  from  all  sides,  becomes  rotary,  just 
as  occurs  in  the  converse  case  when  water  runs 
out  at  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  This 
theory  well  agrees  n-ith  the  phenomena  of 
mirage,  whose  explanation  presupposes  a  den- 
ser atmosphere  above,  and  a  lighter  one  nearer 
the  earth. 
Mr.  Belt  has  embraced  the  Darwinian  bypo- 
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thesis  with  ardour;  and  he  contributes  many 
fccts  which  he  believes  supjwrt  it,  chiefly  turn- 
ing upon  what  has  been  ill-advisedly  called  mi- 
micry, and  on  the  interdependence  of  species, 
as  when  ants  protect  trees  which  afford  them 
special  vegetable  food,  or  cherish  and  defend 
plant  lice,  scale  insects,  and  leaf-hoppers,  as 
kine  which  aflbrd  them  nectar  in  return. 

Another  instance  of  the  acutcness  and  logical 
power  of  the  author  is  given  in  accounting  for 
the  wide  range  of  fresh-walar  species.  This 
was  treated  by  Darwin  as  a  difl^culty  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  theory  ;  but  Mr.  Belt  adduces  it 
as  the  most  probable  result,  assuming  his  the- 
ory to  be  true. 

Instances  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  ants  and 
monkeys,  derived  from  personal  observation, 
vrill  be  found  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  would 
serve  to  prove  that  ants  may  take  the  first  rank 
among  insects  for  intellectual  endowments,  and 
that  the  new-world  monkeys,  though  they  may 
be  of  lower  type  structurally,  are  not  inferior  in 
mental  abililj;  to  their  old  world  congeners. 
The  author  evidently  thinks  that  tlie  supplant- 
ing of  the  ancient  Indians  by  the  Spanish  and 
mongrel  races,  which  are  now  driving  them  out, 
is  a  matter  of  r^ret  rather  than  of  congratula- 

Tha  Unity  of  Natural  Phenomena;  a  PopVr- 
lar  latrodvetion  to  ihe  Study  of  the  Foree* 
1^ Nature.     From  the    French  of  M..£HitS 
gAiatz.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
T.  F.  MosM,  A.M.,  M.D..  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral  Science  in  Urbana  University.     Boston, 
U.S. ;  Este  and  Laurail. 
This  is  (he  first  volume  of  a  series  entitled 
'  Science  for  tho  People.'      The  treatise  pro- 
pounds a  theory  which  is  a  modification  of  that 
which,  from   the   interchangeable   nature  and 
conimensurability   of  the  physical  forces,   has 
announced  their  unity.     Sound,  tight,  electri- 
city, chemical  action,  the  attractive  forces,  and 
mechanical  action  are  stated  to  he  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  dynamic  sgent.     This  theory 
is  somewhat  abruptly  and  theatrically  express- 
ed in  the  exclamation — '  The  atom  and  motion  : 
behold  tho  universe! '     The  atom  here  spoken 
of^  however,  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed, 
either  by  the  physicist  or  the  chemist.     It  is  an 
Imponderable  and  ultimate  particle  of  sn  ether 
which   pervades  all   spuce,  and   permeates  all 
substances.     This,  however,  is  not  a  simple  re- 
vival of  the' hypothesis  of  an  ether  which  was 
considered  the  necessary  medium  of  tight;  for 
though  imponderable  itself,  the  atom  of  ether 
would  seem  to  be  capable,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, by  aggregation  of  like  atoms,  of  forming 
ponderable  molecules  of  matter.    The  tiieory  is 
stated  boldly,  the  illustrations  are  striking  and 
clear,  and  some  of  the  arguments  ingenious. 

Surely,  however,  this  is  not  a  well-chosen  in- 
troduction to  popular  science.  If  it  be,  then 
Bacon's  inductive  system  must  he  considered  to 
tte  quite  superseded.  To  commence  witha  the- 
ory wtiich,  in  the  form  in  which  it  lias  been  al- 
ready adopted  by  its  advocate.4  has  been  scsrce- 
ly  made  to  apply  to  many  phenomena,  notably 
including  those  connected  witti  electricity,  and 
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to  engraft  on  to  tliis  a  modiBcation  which  ap- 
pears to  be  in  one  aspect  untenable,  and  in  an- 
other gratuitous,  is  not  the  waj  to  inculcat« 
upoa  neophjtes  the  b«st  scientific  method. 

Etrmeaa  Suearehtt.    Br  Isaac  Tatlor,  M.A., 
Author  of  *  Worda  and  Places.'      Macmillan 

If  we  Gaj  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  trritten  a  book 

which  hv)  all  the  interest  of  a  romancej  we  may 
seem  to  pa;  but  a  doubtful  compliment  to  the 
learning  and  labour  of  which  this  volume  in  ihe 
result  Yet  for  all  who  know  that  huttory  hsi 
many  a  true  story  to  tell  which  is  stranger  thai 
fiction,  there  will  be  nothing  surprising  in  thi 
assertion.  The  literature  of  the  Etruscans  con 
sists  of  some  hundreds  of  inicripCions,  many  of 
them  go  mutilated  as  to  be  beyond  deciphering, 
and  few  of  them  giving  information  more  im- 

Sartant  than  that  which  may  be  read  on  the  or- 
inary  grare-Stones  of  our  country  churchyards. 
But  tbi.'t  nation  which  has  thus  passed  away  (if 
indeed  it  be  a  fact  that  it  has  passed  away) 
sojourned  for  at  least  a  millennium,  and  perhaps 
for  a  vastly  longer  period,  in  a  land  where  it 
was  surrounded  bj  tribes  utterly  alien  to  it,  it 
would  seem,,  in  language,  in  thought,  in  reli- 
gion, in  habits,  in  law — unafiectcd  itself  by 
their  social  order  or  their  creeds,  yet  influenc- 
ing indefinitely  their  bith  and  their  usages, 
whether  in  peaceor  in  war.  It  rose  to  greatness, 
it  attained  to  wealth,  and  as  living  in  the  fu- 
ture rather  than  in  the  present,  it  lavished  its 
wealth  in  adorning  the  homes  of  the  dead  rath- 
er than  in  furnishing  the  dwellings  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  dead,  in  truth,  were  for  them  more 
really  alive  than  the  roan  and  women  who  pass- 
ed before  them  in  this  life  of  change  and  sor- 
row ;  and  for  those  who  had  but  gone  before 
them  on  the  path  which  all  must  tread,  they 
employed  all  the  resources  of  their  art  and  all 
the  powers  of  their  genius.  TJnquaslionably 
these  powers  were  not  insignificant.  Their  se- 
pulchres, their  vases,  their  mirrors  exhibit  the 
work  of  sculptors  very  little  behind  the  great- 
est of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  of  painters  whose 
appreciation  of  colour  and  fearlessness  in  em- 
ploying it  were  perhaps  unsurpassed  even  in  the 
age  and  the  country  of  Pericles.  Mr.  Taylor 
may  well  ask  whether  from  this  people,  who, 
although  conquered  by  Sulla,  were  not  extin- 
guished, may  not  have  come  the  heritage  of 
that  splendid  intellect  which  has  made  the  Tus 
can  ail  of  Christian  ages,  the  art  of  Qiotto  and 
Fra  Angelico,  of  Leonardo  and  Correggio,  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphad  (all,  with  a  host 
of  others,  Tuscans),  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world. 

If,  then,  the  matter  of  their  inscriptions  may 
be  in  itself  not  much  more  attractive  or  impor- 
tant than  the  records  of  the  antediluvian  pa- 
tiWrchs  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  language  of 
these  inscriptions  has  an  interest  whicn  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  A  knowledge  of  their  speech 
must.  It  is  iuipossible  to  doubt,  show  us  where 
to  look  for  the  path  b^  which  this  strange  peo- 

Sle  reached  their  Italian  home,  and  the  stock 
"om  which  they  sprung.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  efforts  have  been  Ucking  to  open  the  locks 
of  which  the  key  bad  been  lost  for  agee.     But 
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tbese  attempts  have  been  made  on  some  precon- 
ceived theory  aa  to  the  family  of  languages  to 
which  the  dialect  or  dialects  of  the  Etruscans 
belonged ;  and  the  result,  it  must  candidly  be 
allowed,  has  been  thus  far  a  failure.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  rightlr  chosen  lo  follow  a  different 
method,  by  making  '  everytbing  subordinate  to 
the  task  of  estabhshing  the  ethnic  affinities  of 
the  Etruscan  peopl^  and  confining  himself, 
therefore^  as  far  as  possible  to  the  analysis  of 
words  and  phrases  of  which  there  exists  some 
independent  indication.'  (P.  377.)  But  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  paragraphs  we  can  do  no 
more  than  state  the  general  results  of  his  in- 
quiry, and  the  process  by  which  it  has  been 
reached.  • 

More  important  perhaps,  even  than  gramma- 
tical forms  are  the  numerals  of  a  language ;  and 
happily  the  discovery  in  an  Etruscan  tomb  near 
Toscanella  of  a  pair  of  dice,  in  1848,  has  belned 
to  bridge  over  a  gulf  as  impassable  as  tuat 
which  yawned  before  Egyptolog^ts  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  On  these 
dice  were  cut  six  monosyllabic  words.  The 
presumption,  of  course,  was  that  these  words 
were  the  numerals  from  one  to  six ;  the  task 
was  to  trace  these  numerals  into  some  other 
language.  All  attempts  to  identify  them  with 
either  Semitic  or  Aryan  numerals  proved  wbollv 
vain.  It  remained  only  to  compare  them  witn 
the  numerals  in  dialects  belonging  to  the  Tu- 
ranian family  of  speech.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  be- 
lief this  comparison  alone  suffices  to  disclose 
the  secret,  'rfot  only  are  these  six  numerals 
clearly  and  decisively  Ugric,  but  in  several 
cases  they  actually  supply  the  indent  forms 
from  which  the  modem  Ugric  numeral  must 
have  been  derived,  and  thus  enables  us  to  con- 
nect apparently  unrelated  numerals  in  various 
Ugric  languages.' 

We  may  hesitate  to  commit  ourselves,  at  ttiis 
stage  of  the  inquirv,  to  positive  conclusions 
which  may  possibly  nave  to  be  modified  here- 
after, or  to  be  rejected ;  hut  we  may  at  least 
say  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  brought  together  evi- 
dence vast  in  extent  and  unquestionably  great 
in  its  cumulative  force ;  and  that  he  has  &irly 
swept  away  the  presumptions  which  might  be 
urged  as  reasons  for  refusing  to  examine  that 
evidence  on  the  threshold.  That  some  links 
in  his  chain  may  be  weak  he  candidly  admits ; 
but  his  main  conclusion  can  scarcely  be  affected, 
even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  on  some  points 
he  has  pushed  his  argument  too  far. 

If,  however,  his  general  conclusion  be  estab- 
lished, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  prob- 
lems of  absorbing  interest;  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  philologists  not  merely  to  allow  that 
some  connecting  links  between  Aryan  and  Tu- 
ranian speech  may  be  forthcoming  hereafter, 
hut  to  examine  those  which,  as  it  is  asserted, 
have  been  discovered  already,  and  to  determine, 
if  it  be  possible,  whether  Aryans  and  Tura- 
nians were  or  were  not  once  one  people,  aa 
certainly  as  Hindus,  Persians,  Qreeks,  and 
Teutons  once  dwelt  together  in  a  common 
home.  The  establishment  of  such  a  connec- 
tion will  not,  we  may  be  assured,  leave  the 
Semitic  tribes  on  one  side. 

Taylor's  careful  and  conscientious  work 
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aiakas  us  still  more  impatient  for  tine  loog 
promised  Tolume  of  Professor  Corssen.  If  the 
methods  and  conclusions  of  these  two  Bcholu'S 
should  be  iu  substaQtial  agreement,  we  may 
look  for  a  rich  harvest  of  facts  which  umj  dis- 
place manj  old  theories,  and  shake  many  long- 
cherished  convictiona. 

Jwiy  and  Hind:  an  Inquiry  into  th«ir  Con- 
nestiott  and  Mutual  fnfitunix.  Specially  in 
Hrferenee  to  Mental  D'torAert.  An  Enlarged 
and  Revised  Edition,  to  which  are  added 
Psjcholt^cal  Essays.  B7  Henrt  Hacds' 
LBV,  M.D.    Macmilui 
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reus  altruistic  emotions  to  their  glorious  blos- 
soming, from  barbarism  to  loftiest  spiritual  cul- 
ture^ from  darkness  to  marvellous  light  One 
of  these  days  scienti6c  men  will  be  compelled  to 
deal  with  the  facts  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  divine  life  which  is  evolving  itself  in  re- 
gions where  they  might  see  it  if  they  would.  ■ 
Tho  essays  on  Hamlet  and  Swedenborg  are 
full  of  interest  The  first  is  somewhat  diffuse 
and  wandering,  but  is  a  study  of  character 
which  may  take  a  fair  place  in  the  literature 
which  has  gathered  round  that  wondrous  crea- 
tion. It  is  with  considerable  skill  that  Dr. 
Haudsley  shows  bow  his  conception  of  the 
peculiar  moral  weakness  and  mental  strength 
of  Hamlet  breaks  through  the  mask  of  the 
feigned  madness,  how  irresolution  and  impulse 
dominating  the  tized  idea  of  the  duty  of  ven- 
geance imposed  upon  him  led  him  at  last  to 
stab  his  QDcle,  without  at  the  moment  being 
conscious  of  the  weird  weight  of  bis  life-long 
passion  of  revenge  for  his  father's  death. 

The  essay  on  Swedenboi^  is  an  elaborate 
estimate  of  the  philosopher' and  enthusiast  from 
the  stand-point  of  morbid  mental  conditions. 
While  honour  is  done  to  the  brilliant  flashes  of 
genius  that  are  scattered  through  his  writings, 
and  a  just  estimate  given  of  the  utterly  un- 
scientiBc  method  of  Swedenborg's  physical  sci- 
ence, large  space  is  devoted  to  the  incontestable 
proofs  of  Swedenborg's  mental  disease  at  the 
great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  which  must  be  held 
to  account  for  the  dogmatical  absurditiee  of 
hLi  special  revelations  and  interpretations  of 
Scripture.  The  other  papers  in  the  volume 
are  on  the  'Theory  of  Vitality,' and  the  'Li- 
mits of  Philosophical  Inquiry.' 
The  Great  Tee- Age  and  itt  Relation  to  the  An- 
tiquity of  Man.  By  James  aEiKiB,F.R.S.B., 
F.G.S.  Isbister  and  Co. 
In  this  work,  which  consists  to  a  great  extent 
of  a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  Oeologi- 
ad  Magaziiie,  Mr.  James  Qdkie  has  made  a 
serious  literary  mistake.  He  intended  it,  he 
tellif  us  in  his  preface,  to  relate  to  the  ice-age 
of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  subset^uently  he  has 
tackod  on  to  it  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
zlacial  phenomena  of  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  without  the  knowledge  necessai^ 
for  success.  As  a  special  treatise  on  the  mi- 
nute and  complicated  glacial  deposits  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  of  great  value ;  but  the  patriotic 
attempt  to  make  that  small  region  the  standard 
by  wliich  '  the  great  ice-age '  in  Europe,  Nor- 
thern Asia,  and  North  Arnica  is  to  be  mea- 
sured, could  obviously  end  only  in  failure.  He 
classifies  the  Scotch  deposits  in  the  following 
ascending  order : — 

1   Till,  wi..    i...,c.l.«  „d  .ubj.c».  de- (^LT.%.'£l.S'"?S,d?SSy? 
P*"^'*^  {  milder  climates. 

2.  Boulder-clay  in  maritime  n^ons;    till  in)     loo-sheet  melting  bock ;    gigantic  local  gla- 
the  interior,  and  perched  blocks   at  high  levels.  \  cierg  entering  the  sea. 

3.  &[orainic  rlibrii;    perched  blocks  ;     and ,     w    »•,        i_    t    i  ii.„  ■„ 
.nctol    ri„T-g»«l,ordiimtani.itl,..--il     P""!""  r«lre,l  of  th.  ,» ; 


The  addiUonal  matter  appended  to  the  orif^ 
nal  contents  of  this  volume,  consists  of  impor- 
tant essays  which,  like  the  body  of  the  work, 
give  us  the  impression  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
solved to  survey  the  universe,  to  estimate  his- 
tory, to  measure  genius,  and  to  judge  of  theo- 
logical as  well  as  psychological  facts  from  the 
stand-point  of  morbid  anatomy,  fh)m  tho  wards 
of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  address  on  'Conscience  and  Organiza- 
tion '  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation, denounces  '  the  theologic  notion  of 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body,'  as  though  the 
psychology  of  the  Bible  were  confined  to  the 
theory  of  diseased  mind,  or  mainly  occupied 
with  the  doctrine  of  diabolical  poasessioo.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  echo  his  disapproval  of  the 
cruel  methods  of  treatment  adopted  with  dif- 
ferent forms  of  mental  disease,  nor  to  accept 
his  conclusion  that  science  has  been  mure  mer- 
ciful than  either  the  metaphysical  or  theologi- 
cal hypothesis  of  tho  facts.  He  pretends  to 
discuss  the  question  '  whether  there  is  not  the 
same  essential  connection  between  moral  sense 
and  brain  which  there  is  between  thought  and 
brain?'  'whether  tho  conscience  is  a  function 
of  organization  ? '  His  answer  is  that  moral 
insanity  is  connected  with  diseased  tissue,  and 
inherited  neurosis.  He  certainly  establishes 
by  startling  facts  the  visitation  upon  successive' 
generations  of  the  sins  of  ancestors,  in  the 
shape  of  morbid  propensity  and  deficient  will, 
as  luso  the  occasional  effects  of  mental  insanity 
upon  the  moral  feelings.  He  shows  that  there 
is  room  for  lai^  investigation,  but  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  it  will  lead  to  a  deeper  recognition 
of  the  prime  necessity  in  which  human  nature 
stands  of  tliat  supernatural  life  the  record  of 
which  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  Those  who  have  studied  that  re- 
cord with  scientific  care  to  note  all  tho  facts, 
know  well  that  there  is  no  change  in  human  na- 
ture so  wonderful  and  complete  as  that  from 
the  anarchy  of  the  passions  to  the  peace  of  the 
Gospel,  from  the  utter  latency  of  all  the  gene- 
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i      Depression  of  the  land 
rate,  or  cold- temperate. 


local  glaciers; 
climate  passing  to  temperate. 


climate  tcmpe- 
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If  we  allow  that  thia  echeme  represents  the 
aequoDce  of  evcnta  over  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
which  is  ft  geDeroUB  concession  to  make,  since 
all  the  glacial  deposits  of  that  limited  r^oo 
haye  not  as  jet  been  explored,  we  deny  that  it 
applies  to  those  of  England.  The  labours  of 
Darwin,  Ramsaj,  Hull,  Einaban,  and  others, 
which  are  most  admirablj  summed  up  in  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  have 
(  merely  resulted   in   the  rec<^;nitioQ  of  three 

distinct  phases :  First,  a  period  of  intense  cold, 
during  which  a  great  ice-sheet  occupied  the 
hi^er  grounds  to  the  north  of  the  Talley  of 
the  Thames ;  secondly,  a  warmer  period,  in 
which  the  region  north  of  that  line  was  sub- 
merged, and  Britain  was  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  archipelago ;  and  thirdly,  a  reyer- 
sion  to  a  cooler  temperature,  marked  by  the 
local  glaciers  which  flowed  down  from  the  hills 
of  Wales,  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Ireland,  which  were  higher  then  than 
they  are    now.    These  three  divisions  have 

y  well  to  Scotland. 

The  local  Tsriations  in  this  three-fold  ar- 
rangement in  the  English  glacial  deposits  are 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  attempt  a  more  mi- 
nute division  applicable  to  any  Urge  area,  a 
point  on  which  we  would  refer  Mr.  Geikie  to 
the  maps  conslructed  by  the  geological  suirey- 
(M-S.  Further  than  this,  the  knowledge  of  the 
glacial  deposits  is  at  present  so  imperfeol,  that 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  three  divisions  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  three  in  East  Anglia.  If  we  re- 
flect on  the  necessary  results  of  a  sevoro  cli- 
mate, it  is  evident  that  an  appeal  to  the  mine- 
ralogical  condition  of  the  surface  accumulations 
does  not  afford  a  means  of  fixing  the  age.  Ice 
may  have  covered,  and  probably  did  cover  all 
the  higher  hills,  depositing  a  moraJB^pj-o/oniie, 
while  the  rivers  deposited  sand  and  gravel  in 
lower  districts,  or  icebergs  dropped  their  bur- 
den of  boulder-clay  over  a  submerged  ares  as 
close  by.  We  therefore  hold  Mr.  Geikie's  eo- 
relation  of  the  English  vrith  the  Scotch  depo- 
sits to  be  altogether  without  value,  and  the 
classification  of  the  lower  boulder-cUy  of  Lan- 
cashire with  the  second  of  his  divisions  to  be 
untenable. 

Still  less  will  this  complicated  classification 
apply  to  ihe  Continental  deposits  of  the  ice- 
age.  They  fall  naturally  into  three  divisions 
— two  glacial  separated  from  each  other  by 
inter-glacial  accumulations— peat,  lignitp,  sand, 
and  gravel — formed  under  temperate  conditions. 
With  regard  to  the  last,  the  author  makes  the 
careless  mistake  of  asserting  that  the  Asiatic 
elephant,  which  has  never  yet  been  found  in 
Europe  in  the  fossil  state,  and  the  cave  bear, 
were  among  the  animals  discovered  in  Diirnlen, 
apparently  in  ignorance  of  the  list  of  species 
laentifled  by  Falconer  and  RUtimeyer. 

The  author  concludes  his    work   with  the 
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[      Return   of   glacial  conditions ;  period   of 
^  floating  ice ;  climate  not  so  intense  as  during 
(  accumulation  of  till;  re-elevation  of  the  land! 
Final  retreat  of  the  glaciers. 

extraordinary  speculation  that  all  the  depo- 
sits in  valleys  containing  the  remains  of  man 
along  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  animals, 
are  '  inter- glacial,'  and  that  the  palaeolithic  age 
is  divided  from  the  neolithic  by  an  icy  barrier. 
The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Prestwich, 
Evans,  and  others,  that  palseolithic  man  inhab- 
ited Europe  in  post-glacial  times,  because  hi 
implements  occur  in  gravels,  such  as  those  of 
Hoxne  or  Bedford,  which  are  later  than  the 
adjacent  boulder-clays,  are  set  aside  by  the 
unsupported  assertion  that  the  latter  belong, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  to  the  older  series  or 
the  till,  or  boulder-clay  of  Scotland.  Wo 
would  call  his  attention  to  the  well-known  dis 
covery  of  s  refuse-heap  at  Schusscnrcid  on  an 
ancient  moraine,  which  places  the  fact  beyond 
doubt  that  palfeolithic  man  lived  in  Germany 
after  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhino. 
or  in  p(Ut*gUcial  times.  On  the  other  band, 
we  challenge  Mr.  Geikie  to  quote  one  example 
of  an  inter-glacial  deposit  in  any  part  of  Europe 
containing^  palteolithic  implements.  Even  if 
one  such  could  be  found,  ke  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  reforriDg  the  gravels  of  the  Seine, 
the  Somme,  or  the  Thames,  to  his  inter-glacial 
series  of  strata. 

The  '  great  ice-age  '  was  merely  a  phase  in 
the  history  of  the  pleistocene  period,  and 
not  confined  to  that  period.  We  hold  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  severity  of  climate 
having  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  at  the  lame  time,  which 
the  author  assumes.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Phillips,  '  one  is  almost  frozen 
to  silence '  at  the  extreme  views  held  by  the 
'glacialists.'  We  close  this  book  containing 
the  latest  development  of  these  views,  vrith  the 
wish  that  they  had  beenadvanced  only  in  rela- 
tion to  Scotland,  which  the  author  knows  as 
well  as  any  man.  The  history  of  ice  action  in 
general,  and  the  classiBcatioa  of  the  glacial  de- 
posits, are  far  more  ably  and  philosophically 
treated  in  a  few  chapters  of  Lyell's '  Antiquity,' 
than  in  this  costly  and  well-illustrated  book. 

Darmnum  and  Dengn^  or  Creation  hy  Evolu- 
tion. Bt  Obobob  St.  Cl*ib,  F.G.S.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  accepts  the  evolution  hypothe- 


tbe  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  pheno- 
mena which  it  seeks  to  enilain.  He  admits 
the  subjective  character  of  species,  and  the 
origination  of  variety  under  the  pressure  of 
external  conditions,  and  the  tend^cy  of  the 
variety  most  in  harmony  with  its  environment 
to  prevail  over  that  which  is  less  so.  He  treats 
the  preservation  of  homologous  parts  in  the 
great  families  of  animated  nature  as  signs  of 
hereditary  relationship  rather  than  as  mdica- 
tions  of  a  vast  plan.  He  allows  the  prodigious 
influence  or  sexual  selection  on  the  development 
of  special  peculiarities  in  both  sexes.     He  re- 
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fers  rudimentary  oi^ns  and  partially  develop- 
ed peculiarities  to  the  same  general  tbeorj  of 
evolution  of  all  things,  aod  resists  the  criticism 
bj  which  many  of  thwe  positious  hare  been 
assailed.  So  far  the  rolnme  is  a  valuable 
text-book  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  every 
statement  is  confirmed  or  even  made  in  the 
language  of  one  or  other  of  the  distinguished 
writers  who  have  been  chiefly  associated  with 
Uie  modern  promotion  of  the  idea.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  parts  company  with  many  of  them,  and 
proceeds  to  argue  the  menta]  necessity  in  which 
the  theory  lands  the  student,  of  supposing  a 
Creator  of  boundless  wiadomSiod  heneflcenoe. 
He  endeavours  to  maintain  that-fiyolution  is 
the  method  of  creation,  that  the  draTga^rgu- 
ment  is  unaffected  and  even  re-con stituteSvby 
the  hypothesis  ;  and  so  far  from  accepting  tM- 
'purpoaelessnesses'  of  nature,  he  handles  with 
great  acumen  those  which  have  been  advanced ; 
and  shows  that— as  e.g.,  in  the  feetal  teeth  of 
the  whale — if  the  whole  of  the  long  process  of 
modification  be  regarded  as  the  Divine  method 
in  which  needful  and  excellent  varieties  are 
obtained  and  certain  peculiarities  dispensed 
with,  the  changes  which  are  effected  would 
not  have  been  possible  unless  the  force  were 
present,  which  would  be  certain  to  eventuate 
in  some  other  correlated  peculiarity.  Mr.  St, 
Clan-  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  properties  of 
living  substance  being  foreseen  in  all  their  infi- 
nite complication,  and  as  designed  to  evolve 
their  innumerable  varieties.  He  shows  that 
the  simple,  broad  facts  of  evolution,  or  rather 
the  commonly  accepted  phenomena  of  heredi- 
ty and  variation,  ought  to  inspire  admiration 
and  wonder.  Why  not  go  further,  aod  see 
in  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter  the  di- 
rect operaHons  of  the  Creator,  alike  of  things 
and  of  their  forms  and  modes  of  behaviour  ? 
Whence  came  the  properties  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  undulations  of  ether,  and  the  protoplasmic 
energy  f  Neither  the  universality  nor  con- 
stancy of  a  relation  like  that  of  heredity 
throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  its  mystery.  We 
agree  that  the  acceptance  of  Darwinism  need 
-  It  deprive  us  of  our  Creator,  nor  ought  it  to 
■ )  His  intelligence  or  goodness,  but 
wB  urB  Hiiiisfied  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  given  a 
most  insuflicient  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
refer  Christianity  to  the  same  general  theory 
docs  much  to  unwind  the  strands  of  the  whole 
ailment.  Wc  will  not  coolest  the  point  here, 
but  simply  remind  Mr.  St.  Clair  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  reply  to  the  objection  to  evolution 
based  on  its  abolition  of  the  soul  and  its  im- 
mortality that  evolution  is  not  answerable  for 
these  difliculties,  and  to  aay  that  other  hypoth- 
eses about  the  humnn  embroyo  and  the  birth 
of  man  are  beset  with  like  puzzlts.  We  con- 
gratulate the  author  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 
scientious and  scientific  treatment  ot  a  profound 
and  intricate  problem.  He  suggests  from  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces 
that,  if  the  final  evolution  of  energy  is  con- 
sciousness, and  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  starting-plnce,  the  origin  of  all  force, 
is  infiniU  mind  and  will.  This  is  an  ingenious 
argumentum  ad  /uiminem,  but  we  are  fiir  from  ' 
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accepting  any  such  transmutation  of  force  as  is 
implied.  If  we  should  be  compelled  by  Dr.  Bas- 
tian  or  others  to  believe  in  the  purely  physical 
origin  of  life,  and  if  the  correlation  of  Uie  phe- 
nomena of  mind  with  the  physical  forces  be 
ever  established  on  irrefragible  basis,  we 
should  hail  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  St  Clair.   At 

E resent,  we  are  content  to  Uy  it  by  for  posai- 
le  use. 

Sound  and  MtuU;  a  Jfon-mathematteal  7V#a- 
tiie  on  tKe  Phyneal  Conitilutum  of  Mutiad 
Sf/undM  and  Harmony.  Bt  Sbdugt  Tatlos, 
'I.A.  Hacmillan  and  Co. 
Tlie  author's  aim  is  to  give  'an  intelligible 
and  succinct  account  of  that  part  of  the  ^eory 
of  sound  which  constitutes  the  physical  basis 
of  the  art  of  music'  The  'ai^ument'  ot  the 
IS  follows,  A  musical,  as  distinguish- 
ed frem  a  non-musical  sound,  is  the  result  of 
an  equ»l.numl)er  of  equal  vibrations  executed 
in  an  efjinrt^  interval  of  time.  Musical  sounds 
differ  from  oi»&.anothor,  or  may  differ,  in  loud- 
ness, or  pilch,  ^.quality  ;  and  these  ore  the 
only  respects  in  wtjch  they  can  differ.  The 
loudncM  of  a  musftp!  tone  depends  on  the 
RE(en(,— the  length  oK,the  vibrations  in  the 
medium  through  which  flj(o  sound  is  conveyed 
(commonly  the  air).  Thejyf'A  is  determined 
by  tkt  number  of  aerial  vibraYona  produced  in 
a  given  time.  And  the  qva^fy  depends  on 
the  number,  order,  and  relat^  inteniUy  of 
the  ocertone*  by  which  every  fui(^amental  tone 
is  accompanied,  every  musical  i  sound  being 
really  a  clanff — that  is,  not  a  sing'*  tone  of  a 
determinate  pitch,  but  a  sequence  of  such 
tones,  a  composite,  and  not  a  simp'^  sound, 

TTie  several  points"  of  this  a^ment  are 
clearly  and  profusely  illustrated  an?  explained, 
so  that  even  the  unscientific  reader '^•j  easily 
master  them.  Mr.  Taylor  baa  fullj  reached 
his  aim  ;  be  Aim  given  a  succinct  yei  intelligi- 
ble account  of  a  somewhat  abstrusa  s^i^ject ; 
and  we  cordially  commend  his  boo'  to  that 
large  class  who  love  music,  and  woJ*^  like  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  phydoal  basis 
on  which  it  rests,  but  have  no  f^olty  for 
mathematical  demonstrations,  or  no''^'^'"   in 


y  of  ureere.  "  "j  me 
E  TozEB,  M.i-.  P.R. 
arches  in  thi  H'gh- 
th  Map,    JoF  Miir- 


LteCures  on  the  Geography  of  Qreere.  '  Bj  the 

RbV.  HitNHT    FaNSHAKE    ioZE         ""  "" 

Q.S.,  Author  of    'Researches  ... 
bnds  of  Turkey.'    With  Map. 

Who  has  not  longed,  after  reading  ^^*n 
Stanley's  'Sinai  and  Palestine,'  tha(  some 
competent  scholar  and  scientific  t^^B'ler 
should  deal  in  similar  manner  with  that'^ther 
land,  the  history  and  thoughts  of  whose  foplo 
enter  so  extensively  into  the  culture  tf,  our 
higher  life,  and  have  done  so  much  to  ijeafe 
our  current  ideas  f  We  cannot  say  thn:  Mr. 
Tozer  has  quite  fulfilled  this  desire,  but  hc^B 
offered  us  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  ^- 
grapfaical  science,  and  has  discussed  the  eitt^- 
nal  features  of  the  country  with  clnborate  dt 
tail,  and  from  many  different  standpoint)^. 
Thus,  the  genera!  position  of  Groccc  is  deflp 
ed,  the  parallelism  between  it   and  Ilaly  n- 
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plained,  and  the  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
form  of  the  country  possessed  by  Homer, 
where  the  geo^nphica]  line  beyond  nhich  ac- 
curacy in  delineation  fails,  and  the  definite 
description  of  yeritable  sites  fades  away  into 
the  grotesque  and  fanciful,  are  clearly  exhibit- 
ed. The  ancient  and  modem  ge(»7aphers  of 
Greece  are  referred  to.  Strabo  ana  Psusanias 
are  admirably  contrasted  and  appraised,  and 
our  debt  of  obligation  to  Colonel  Leake  is 
justly  admitted.  The  lecturer  then  proceeds 
in  a  lively  and  rapid  narratiTe  with  his  dci- 
cription  of  the  mountains,  coast  lines,  islands, 
and  promontories  of  Greece,  revealing  the  pro- 
digious influence  of  the  sea  upon  the  national 
character,,  and  of  its  presence  everywhere 
around  the  deeply- indented  const ;  and  also 
the  different  notion  which  the  Greeks  enter- 
tained of  the  sea  from  the  spirit  of  Horace, 
when  he  defined  it  as  dmoeiahilit.  To  the 
Greek  it  was  the  highway  of  commerce  and 
adventure — the  Tro^jof—the  bridge,  in  fact, 
which  conveyed  them  further  and  ever  further 
in  search  of  wisdom  and  pleasure,  and  enter- 
prise and  profit 

The  secondary  features  of  the  country,  its  riv- 
ers, springs,  lakes,  caverns,  and  gorges  are  re- 
viewed in  a  very  interesting  discussion.  Some 
cnious  speculations  arise  in  the  etymologies  of 
theriver  names,  and  concerning  the  l^euds  hov- 
ering overthe  fountains.  It  is  true,  washer-wo- 
men have  taken  the  place  of  the  nymphs  of 
classic  story  whohaunted  the  sacred  fountains. 
As  Mr.  Tozer  justly  reminds  us,  nymphs  and 
princesses  were,  in  ancient  time,  according  to 
that  story,  often  occupied  in  the  same  fashion. 
After  contrasting  the  waterfall  of  the  Styx 
with  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempe,  lying  be- 
tween the  slopes  of  Olympus  and  the  precipices 
of  Ost^a,  be  declares  that  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  descriptions  in  classic  writers  of 
this  celebrated  valley,  '  there  is  not  one  that 
can  be  spoken  of  as  fairly  accurate.' 

An  interesting  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  soil 
and  minerals  of  Greece,  to  the  volcanic  activity 
and  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  (o  the 
great  varieties  of  climate  that  may  be  experi- 
enced within  the  compass  of  a  tow  miles,  and 
to  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
conSguration  of  the  soil  through  the  violence 
of  volcanic  upheaval,  since  the  days  of  Demos- 
theiies.  By-the-by,  the  map  which  accompa- 
nies the  volume  does  not  correspond  with  the 
text,  and  does  not  sustain  the  remark,  or  show 
how  the  view  of  Athens  from  Calaurea  could 
be  interrupted  by  the  upheaval  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Me^ana.  tt  would  havebeen  well. 
too,  to  have  observed  the  same  spelling  in  the 
map  and  the  test,  and  not  to  have  omittted 
the  river  Styx  or  its  waterfall  from  the  delinea- 
tion  of  Arcadia.  The  most  interesting  lecture 
is  that '  On  the  Effect  of  the  Conformation  of 
Greece  on  the  Character  and  Politics  of  the 
Greeks.'  Though  it  presents  a  combination  of 
the  beaub'es  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  yet '  the 
full  perception  of  its  scenery  .  .  .  is  an  acquir- 
ed tasto — as,  in  fact,  are  all  our  finer  tastes 
in  their  more  advanced  stages.'  We  have  not 
space  for  the  eloquent  words  and  apt  quota- 
tions in  which  Mr.  Tozcr  helps  us  to  under- 
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stand  the  peculiar  and  subtle  beauty  of  the 
Attic  mountain,  and  the  effect  of  the  weather 
on  the  white  marble  of  Pentelicus  and 
Mount  Athos,  or  those  in  which  he  describes 
the  delicate  grey  hues  of  the.flrst,  and  the 
opaline  splendors  of  '  the  watch-tower  of  the 
yEgean  in  the  light  of  the  westering  sun.'  Our 
autbor  discusses  the  question  of  the  indifi*er- 
ence  of  the  Greeks  to  natural  scenery,  and 
does  much  to  remove  the  impression  left  by 
Ruskin's  splendid  affirmations  on  this  disputed 
matter.  Surely  he  is  right  when  he  says  '  that 
those  who  spoke  of  the  "  ro^y  fingers  and  saf- 
fron robes  of  Aurora"  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  deficient  in  the  sense  of  natural  beauty.' 
He  animadverts  on  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of 
the  prodigious  influence  of  climate  and  soil 
upon  the  character  and  development  of  a  peo- 

Ele.  Surely  the  frequency  of  volcanic  action 
as  left  comparatively  few  traces  in  the  phil- 
osophy and  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  such 
as  those  which  Buckle's  hypothesis  would 
have  taught  us  to  expect.  Mr.  Tozer  does  not 
exaggerate  these  influcnce.s,  but  shows  in  how 
many  wavs  they  were  modified.  He  ? hows  that 
'the  moderation  and  sobriety  and  symmetry 
wbicb  are  so  marked  a  constituent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  secret  of 
their  taste,  is  equally  inscribed  on  the  face  of 
the  country.'  The  comparison  between  an 
Egyptian  propylon,  revealing  a  sense  of  the 
overwhelmmg  power  of  destiny,  and  a  Gothic 
minster,  expressing  aspirations  after  another 
world,  with  the  Greek  temple,  sntisfled  with 
its  own  ideal  beauty,  and  with  the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  is  most  ingenious  and  suggestive. 
In  reading  the  volume  we  have  rather  longed 
for  more  historical  reference.  In  Stanley's 
'Palestine,'  scarcely  a  sacred  text  fails  to  find 
illustration,  nor  a  great  historic  deed  to  be  bet- 
ter understood,  and  ev^y  mountain  and  city 
and  fountain  is  shown'to  be  the  site  of  some 
famous  evenL  Mr,  Tozer  passes  by  Leuctra 
and  Sal  am  is,  Marathon  and  Thermopylae, 
Thebes,  and  even  Athens  itself  with  few  histo- 
ric references.  We  can  scarcely  state  even 
the  subject  of  the  remaining  lectures  on  the 
geography  at  Northern  and  Central  Greece 
and  of  the  Peloponnese,  on  the  relation  between 
Greek  geography  and  mythology,  and  the  ety- 
moli^cal  discussions  with  which  the  volume 
closes,  but  we  can  promise  the  reader  the  rich 
results  of  well-considered  material  and  scholar- 
ly workmanship. 

Diamonds  aiid   I'rerioiig  Stones;    a   Popular 
Account  of  Gems.  <fcf.     From  the  French  of 
Louis  Dibclafait.    Blackle  and  Son, 
This  is  a  very  interesting  book.    Beginning 
with  a  scientiiic  account  of  precious  stones,  It 
proceeds  to  a  historical  survey,  which  em- 
braces ancient  and  modern  ideas   concerning 
their  nature,   propertie.%  and    classifications. 
The  different  stones,  beginning  of  course  with 
the  diamond,  are  then  treated  separately — 
their  source,  value,  and  composition,  with  an 
account  of  more  celebrated  stones,  their  price, 
artificial  production,  false  stones,  artificial  co- 
'  ig  of  stones;  then  cutting,  polishing,  set- 
engraving,  &c.,  are  all  popularly  dealt 
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with.    Tt  ia  a  little  handbook  bn  interesting  to 

Eeoeral  readera — for  precious  stones,  like  gold, 
are  a  fascination  for  everybody — as  it  is  a 
valuable  guide  for  those  who  have  commercial- 
ly or  artisticnlly  to  do  with  them. 

Health  arid  Bdveation.  By  the  Gcv.  Cbarlbs 
^  KiNCSLET,  F.L.S.,  F.O.&,  Canon  of  Wesl- 
*  luinster.     W.  Isbister  and  Co. 

Caiion  Kingsley  has  drawn  in  too  much  of 
in^pirstion  from  Carlyle  to  be  a  good  practical 
reformer.  He  is  apt  to  run  in  one  groove  and 
to  barp  on  one  string.  He  has,  however,  this 
advantage  over  his  master,  that  his  mode  of 
life  has,  from  first  to  last,  compelled  him  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  men,  and,  in  certain  ways, 
to  work  with  them.  Hence,  though  he  has 
hobbies,  he  is  not  tyrannical.  Ho  knows  the 
law  of  give  and  take,  and  though  he  some- 
times speaks  strongly,  there  is  in  him  so  much 
real  frankness  that  he  seldom  offends.  Be- 
sides, his  scientific  studies  have  helped  him  to 
a  certain  exactitude  of  statement,  so  that  what- 
ever fault  we  may  find  with  his  inferences,  we 
are  sure  in  his  pages  always  to  meet  with 
many  facts  most  admirably  presented.  In 
Ibis  book  —which  is  hardly  so  homogeneous  or 
systematic  as  the  title  might  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect— we  have,  first,  the  more  practical  essays 
of  a  social  and  economical  character  which, 
during  the  past  few  years,  he  has  written  in 
various  magar.incs ;  and  nost,  wo  have  his 
educational  papers,  which  are  very  suggestive 
in  several  ways.  As  Canon  Eingsley's  theory 
of  education  is,  more  than  that  of  many  others, 
framed  on  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
phyBical  development  and  health,  the  mind 
bemg  so  completely  dependent  on  the  body 
that  no  really  valuable  mental  result  can  be 
looked  for  from  thoic  of  stunted  and  unmus- 
cular  frames;  and  inherited  physical  weakness 
and  degeneracy  being  the  greatest  drawbacks 
we  have  to  contend  with  m  educational  pro- 
cesses, we  can  easily  see  the  connection  which 
the  writer  supposes  to  exist  between  the  two 
classes  of  papers  we  have  here.  But  this,  we 
fear,  implies  too  intimate  an  acqutuntance  with 
Mr.  Kingsley's  methods  for  the  mass  of  read- 
ers. A  very  little  extra  work  on  the  author's 
part  might  have  made  this  a  very  complete 
book.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  eminently  readable. 
Even  when  most  estrav^ant,  as  in  '  Nausicaa 
in  London,'  how  delidous  is  the  fun,  how  Bne 
yet  how  broad  the  satire,  and  what  an  a' 
strong  country  health  there  is  about  it  I  It  is 
as  though  a  Meliboeus  bad  been  intpired  to 
pen  itt  Of  more  practical  value  than  'Nau- 
sicaa' we  think  the  article  on  'The  Two 
Breaths,'  in  which  we  have  an  exceedingly 
clear  popular  statement  of  the  laws  of  ventila- 
tion; and  'The  Air  Mothers,'  in  which  w( 
have  a  dissertation  couched  in  a  sort  of  mono 
limie  on  the  virtues  of  '  Pure  Water.'  Here  w( 
thmk  Mr.  Kingsley's  satire  on  the  stupidities 
of  towns  and  corporations  is  right  well  in  place. 
The  whole  essay  deserves  attention  from  sani- 
tary reformers ;  for,  tliougb  it  does  not  contain 
much  that  is  practically  new,  the  points 
most  strikingly  put  The  essays  on  'The 
Study  of  Natittal  History,'  and  '  Bio-geolog;, 


are  extremely  interesting,  as  exhibiting  Mr. 
Kingsley's  idea  of  the  place  which  ohaervation 
of  nature  and  out-of-door  study  should  hold 
in  all  true  education.  The  essays  on  '  Super- 
stition '  and  '  Heroism '  advance  more  into  the 
region  of  '  generals ; '  and  we  confess  that  ive 
do  not  here  follow  Mr.  Kingsley's  swift  deduc- 
tions and  sweeping  statements  with  the  same 
satisfaction  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  ones. 
The  biographical  sketches  of  George  Buchanan, 
Rondelet,  the  Huguenot  naturalist,  and  Vasa- 
lius,  the  anatomist,  are  admirablo — full  of  in- 
B^ht  and  sympathy.  These  three  may,  per- 
haps, be  token  as  illustrative  types  of  Mr. 
Kingsley's  principles  of  education.  It  is  notice- 
able that  he  admires  Buchanan's  manliness 
more  than  bis  scholarship,  and  exults  that  his 
love  of  nature  and  bis  patriotism,  which  made 
him  take  part  in  the  wars  of  religion,  saved 
him  from  the  d^radation  of  becoming  a  pe- 
dant This  is  a  most  original  and  suggestive, 
if  sometimes  whimsical  book,  which  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending.  But  we  are 
astonished  to  find  Canon  Kingsley  so  careless 
in  citation ;  scarcely  one  of  his  quotations  ia 
accurately  made. 

Eandhooh  for  Eogpital  Sitters.  By  Flobbncb 
S.  Lees.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Isbister  and  Co. 
The  effbrta  of  Miss  Nightingale,  to  whom 
this  manual  is  dedicated,  and  Miss  Lees,  and 
some  other  Christian  ladies,  have  in  our  day 
raised  hospital  nursing  to  the  rank  of  a  fine 
art.  Not  that  Christian  women  at  all  times 
did  not  love  to  minister;  the  necessity  that 
lay  on  them  to  do  so  was  the  highest  enforce- 
ment and  help  that  nature  drew  from  grace, 
showing  that  both  were  brought  into  close 
unison  in  that  effort.  But  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  loving  study  has  resulted  in  com- 
plete and  accepted  methods.  The  application 
of  many  minds,  brought  into  sympathetic  and 
ungrudging  rivalry,  has  resulted  in  some  great 
principles  which  every  |  woman  now  must 
master  and^  be  able  to  apply  before  she  can 
claim  to  be  a  trained  nurse.  Not  that  great 
faculties  of  mind  are  needful,  so  much  as  de- 
votion and  the  methodic  attention  which  can 
come  only  of  it.  Miss  Lees,  who  has  visited 
many  countries,  studied  in  many  hospitals, 
and  been  engaged  as  nurse  in  times  of  war, 
here  sets  down  in  simplest  style,  and  in  the 
beat  order,  the  results  of  her  fruitful  expe- 
rience. The  pervading  idea  of  the  handbook 
is  that  no  woman  can  teach  others  nursing 
who  has  not  herself  gone  through  a  thorough 
training,  and  who  is  not  able  to  do  all  that  she 


hospital  work,  with  short  directions  for  the 
minutest  duty — from  the  manner  in  which  to 
undress  a  patient,  to  the  administration  of 
hypodermic  injections.  Then  there  are  care- 
ful recipes  for  common  disease^:,  and  directions 
how  to  prepare  invalids'  food,  together  with  a 
simple  directory  for  detecting  symptoms  of  the 
more  prevailing  diseases.     'Inough  the  book  is 
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primaril  J  intended  for  hospital  sisters,  our  read- 
ers will  at  once  see  how  useful  it  wilt  be  as  a 
family  reference  book.  Tt  is  clear,  practical, 
orderly,  and  simple;  it  is  provided  with  a  good 
index,  and  cannot  but  be  found  useful.  We 
cannot,  howeTer,  but  express  our  surprise  to 
find  Mias  Lees  speaking  as  she  has  done  of  the 
Eaiscrwcrth  Deacon  asses. 

The  Opurationt  of  (fle  Fir»t  Army  vndtr  Oe- 
ntmt  von  SUinmttt  to  lh«  Capitulation  of 
Metx.  Based  on  the  Records  of  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  First  Army.  By  A.  V. 
ScDELL,  Major  in  the  General  Staff.  Trans- 
lated by  Captain  Hollist,  B.A.  With  Maps. 
Henry  S,  King  and  Co. 

The  Operatirmt  of  the  P^rtt  Army  under  Oe- 
neral  von  OoAeiu  Compiled  from  the  OfB- 
cial  War  Documents  of  Headquarters  of  tiie 
First  ATtny.  By  A.  »ob  Schell.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wrioht.  With 
Maps.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  Oorernment  of  the  JVation/il  Jkfente,  from 
the  aO(A  of  June  to  the  81»(  of  October.  1870. 
By  H.   Jules  Favke.     Translated  by  H. 


ror  Napoleon  III.,  the  Etnperor-King  Wil- 
liam   I.,    Maps    and    Official    Documents. 
From  the  Breaking  out  of  the  War  to  the 
Final  Evacuation  of  French  Territory  by 
the  German  Troops.     By  Captiun  Bbofobd 
PiM,  R.N.    PrOToat  and  Co. 
The  first  two  of  these  volumes  are  a  contin- 
uation  of    the   admirable   series   of    military 
works  prepared  by  the  sanction  of  the  Prussian 
Govemraent  in  which  almost  every  detail  and 
operation  of  the  German  armies  is  scientiQcallj 
explained  and  appraised.     They  are  books  for 
military  students,  and  must  necessarily  con- 
tribute much  to  their  information  concerning 
the  present  state  of  military  science.     They 
are,  however,  not  without  interest  to  the  histo- 
rical and  general  reader.     The  account  of  the 
first  army  under  General  von  Steipmetz,-  for 
example,  narrates  its  rapid  mobilization  and 
concentration  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle. 
It  then  describes  the  important  battle  of  Spi- 
chercn  and  the  operations  during  the  invest- 
ment of  Metz,  including  the  battle  of  Noisse- 
ville,  which  virtually  determined  the  fate  of 
the  French  army,  until  the  capitulation  of  Ba- 
laine,  October  27th.  _     . 

The  second  volume  describes  the  operations 
of  the  first  army  under  General  von  Goeben, 
forming  a  sequel  to  Count  Wartensleben's 
woric,  and  '  The  OperaLions  of  the  First  Army 
under  General  Manteuffel.'  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  two  days'  battle  of  Bapaume  and 
the  siege  of  P6ronne,  the  battle  of  St  Quentin, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  French  army  of  the 

M.  Jules  Favre's  book  is  not  a  military  me- 
moir. It  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  afiecting 
narratiTe  of  tbe  Qovemment  of  the  National 
Defence,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war 
to  October  81st,  when  the  National  Guard 
suppressed  tbe  insurrection  of  the  Commun- 
ists. It  includes  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
melancholy  mission  of  Thiers  to  Vienna,  St 
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Petersburg,  and  London.  Europe  does  not 
deserve  the  reproaches  of  U.  Favra  She  had 
no  moral  ruht  to  interfere.     France  had  re- 

i'ected  her  advice,  and  set  at  defiance  her  policy, 
t  would  have  been  criminal  to  have  hindered 
Prussia  from  asserting  her  own  liberties  and 
avenging  her  own  wrongs,  and  to  have  saved 
France  from  the  heritage  of  retribution,  which 
for  three  generations  she  had  prepared  for 
herself.  The  Great  Powers  did  all  that  wise 
kindness  could  do  in  ameliorating  the  evils 
that  France  bo  wilfully  and  wickedly  broi^ht 
upon  herself  and  Europe.  It  was  imperative 
that  she  should  reap  what  she  had  sown.  It 
is  simply  childish  for  France  to  denounce  what 
in  her  own  cose  she  would  have  perished 
sooner  than  have  submitted  to.  M.  Favre's 
narrative  of  the  internal  Government  of  France 
is  analogous  to  Lamartine's  '  History  of  the^ 
Hundred  Days.'  It  is  affecting  from  the  very* 
hopelessness  of  the  feeling  concerning  France 
which  it  inspires. 

Captain  Pirn's  book  is  worthless,  save  for  its 
collection  of  facts  and  dates.  It  professes  to 
be  impartial,  and  in  the  preface  denounces  as 
'  shameless  partisanship '  the  judgments  of  the 
newspapers  when  adverse  to  France.  The 
author  declares  Napoleon  HI.  to  have  been  as 
great  a  statesman  as  Napoleon  L  was  a  con- 
queror. 

PUtuTt*  of  Sir  Edwin  Land»eer,  Boyal  Aea- 
demUian.  With  Descriptions  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  Jahes 
Dafforne.  Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Daldy. 
Whether  it  be  through  the  intrinsic  great- 
ness of  the  painter  or  through  the  interest 
quickened  by  his  recent  loss  we  do  not  know, 
but  this  is  unquestionably  the  richest,  hitherto, 
of  the  series  of  art  volumes  of  the  works  of 
great  painters  which  Messrs.  Virtue  are  pub- 
lishing. The  plates  are  well  brought  up,  and  Mr. 
Dafforne  has  put  out  all  his  strength  in  the  cri- 
tical biography  which  illustrates  Uiem.  There 
are  twenty  plates,  most  of  them  attesting  tbe 
renown  of  the  painter,  by  our  familiarity  with 
them.  The  biography,  wbich  extends  to  eighty 
pages,  is  the  first  that  has  appeared  since  the 
painter's  death.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  art  bio- 
graphy,  restricted  to  the  chronology  and  enume- 
ration of  the  pictures.  An  outline  of  tbe  paint- 
er's life  is  dvcn,  with  lists  of  his  exhibited  and 
engraved  pictures.  Mr.  Da Ebme's  criticisms  are 
modest,  appreciating,  and  restrained ;  they  are 
just  sufficient  for  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  engravings;  ihey  are  not  so  penetrating 
and  spiritual  as  those  of  Ruskin,  for  instance ; 
but  they  are  perhaps  more  useful  for  the  gui- 
dance of  ordinary  persons.  All  who  have  any 
apprcciatioa  of  art  will  put  a  high  value  upon 
this  rich  and  beautiful  volume. 

Hie  Stately  ffovie*  of  England.  By  Llewel- 
lyn Jbwitt,  F.S.A..  and  S.  C.  HAL^  F.S.A. 
niustrated  with  310  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Virtue  and  Co. 

The  mansions  of  England  are  as  distinctive 
a  feature  of  its  higher  circles  of  home  life  as 
ruined  castles  are  of  the  scenery  of  the  Middle 
Rhine — there  is  no  richer  treat  for  either  fo- 
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reignors  or  Englishmen  tban  to  '  see  orer 
them,'  The  interest  excited  by  the  publica- 
tioD  of  the  CouDtess  of  LiechteaEtein's  two 
volumes  on  Holland  Houae  is  proof  of  this. 
The  idea  embodied  in  this  Tolume,  therefore, 
is  k  happy  one,  and  it  has  been  well  executed. 
The  homes  illustrated  are  Alton  Towers,  Gob- 
bam  Hall,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Cothclo,  Aln- 
wick Castle,  Hardwick  Hall,  Arundel  Castle, 
Penshurst,  Warwick  Castle,  Had  don  Hall, 
Hatfield  House,  CassiobuT7,  and  Chatsworth. 
We  miss  one  or  two,  Somerlejton  for  instance, 
which  appeared  in  the  series  as  first  published 
in  the  Art  Journal,  and  those  which  appear 
here  have  been  enlarged  and  rearranged.  The 
letter-press,  which  is  historical,  biographical, 
and  descriptive,  is  done  with  great  skill  and 
good  taste.  The  woodcuts  are  carefully  and 
itrtisticaUy  executed,  and  on  the  fine  toned 
paper  of  the  volume  stand  out  well.  We  are 
glad  to  read  that  this  is  only  the  '  first  of  a 
short  series  of  volumes  devoted  to  this  pleasant 
and  interesting  subject.'  Such  channin^  il- 
lustrated hand-books  to  our  historic  mansions 
will  be  a  feature  in  our  literature,  and  an  inte- 
resting appendage  to  more  stately  histories. 

Hornet,  Worln,  and  Shrine*  of  En0lUh  Arittt, 
with  Speeimeru  of  their  Stylet.  To  ishirh  it 
added  Samble4  in  Eome.  Br  Frbverick 
William  Fairbolt,  F.S.A.  Tirtue  and  Co. 
T^iis  is  also  a  reprintfrom  the  'ArtJournal,' 
of  papers  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt, 
whose  name  is  a  sutiicient  guarantee  of  artistic 
scholarship  and  taste.  The  homes  and  haunts 
of  seventeen  English  painters  and  sculptors  are 
described  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  way,  inter- 
spersed with  critiques  on  pictures,  wood  en- 
gravings of  many  of  which  are  given,  as  fretl 
as  iltuatralions  of  places  described,  from  Mr. 
Fairholt's  own  pencil.  Thus  we  renew  our 
aajuainlance  under  pleasant  and  competent 
guidance  with  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsbo- 
rough, Morland,  Turner,  Collins,  Etty,  Blake, 
Nollekens,  &c.  Mr.  Fairholt  blends  biography 
and  art-criticism  in  a  very  effective  way.  The 
Bambles  in  Rome  ard  slight,  but  careful  and 
picturesijuo.  They  describe  both  the  monu- 
ments of  the  old  city,  the  galleries  of  ancient 
art,  and  Rome  as  the  metropolis  of  modern  art, 
down  to  Canova.  The  volume  includes  fifteen 
illustrations  of  these  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  'Art  Journal.'  For  young  people  with 
artistic  tastes  the  little  volume  will  bea  worthy 
and  acceptable  present. 

The  Stwtt/  ofSoeiologjf.   By  Herbert  Spencer, 

H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

So  unconventional  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Spencer 
could  not  fail,  even  in  a  slight  work  written  to 
serve  an  immediate  purpose,  to  say  a  great 
deal  that  should  have  permanent  v^ue ;  and, 
amid  such  ephemenit  matter — introduced  in 
support  mainly  of  that  doctrine  of  'adminis- 
trstive  nihilism'  or  'specialized  administra- 
tion,' which  he  preaches  unweariedly  to  an 
unbelieving  generation  ^  tliere  are  chapters 
rich  in  profound  si^sestion.  Only  a  very 
fertile  thinker  could^ave  horded  to  throw 
into  a  foot  note  the  germs  of  an  original  work 
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on  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  sexes ; 
and  the  chapters  on  the  nature  of  the  Social 
Science,  and  on  the  influence  of  biological  and 
psychological  laws  on  social  equilibrium  and 
social  growth,  could  have  been  written  only 
by  a  philosopher  of  his  encyclopaedic  grasp  of 
principles.  Anyone  who  would  learn  why  Mr. 
Spencer  is  likely  to  become,  what  Comle  ad- 
mittedly was  not,  the  founder  of  the  Social 
Science,  will  turn  to  the  second  of  the  chapters 
we  allude  to---that  on  '  Preparation  in  Biology,' 
and  inwardly  digest  the  criticism  on  the  funda- 
mental mistake  of  Comte's  sociology,  as  it  was, 
in  another  form  of  his  entire  system.  The  ad- 
vance implied  in  that  criticism,  from  a  linear 
to  a  many-planed  conception  of  human  deve- 
lopment, IB  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  notable 
contributions  to  Sociolc^-,  ond  it  is  adequately 
reflected  in  the  catholic  sympathies  that  arc 
everywhere  manifest  in  this  fine  parergon. 


POBTBT,  nCTION,  AND    BELLES    LETTRGS. 

Fahlet  in  Bong.  By  Robert  Lord  Ltttoh, 
Author  of  'Poems  by  Owen  Meredith.' 
IVo  Vols.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

With  a  rich  conceit  Lord  Lytton  comes 
■cross  'the  ancient  Fox  of  Fable,' who  tells 
him  that '  old  i£sop '  '  never  having  been  bora 
hath  never  died ;'  that  he  lives 


For  he  lives  in  t^sch  living 
(Man,  beast,  bird,  bloiuom,  and  tre 
And  bis  life  ia  the  love  of  Nature,' 


Many,  perhaps  moat  of  these  fables,  reveal 
the  lessons  which  some  aspect  or  condition  of 
some  living  creature  has  to  teach,  and  educe 
the  sarcasm  which  life  in  lower  forms  may  be 
heard  to  utter  on  the  perversity  of  man,  and 
the  puzzles  of  his  fate.  But  Lord  Lytton  does 
not  confine  himself  to  living  things.  Wind- 
mills and  winds  hold  conversations,  and  have 
provisionally  to  be  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness, and  human  passion,  and'self-sufSciency, 
before  they  can  utter  their  scorn  of  our  modern 
philosophy,  or  their  scoff  of  our  ancient  beliefs. 
The  fables  are  moreover  interspersed  with 
'legends'  such  as  that  which  is  meant  to  il- 
lustrate Schopenhauer's  dictum,  that  'virtue 
awaits  its  reward  in  the  next  world,  ability  in 
this,  genius  in  neither,  for  it  is  its  own  reward ;' 
and  the  legend  is  grim  enough  io  satii^fy 
Schopenhauer  himself.  The  'Fables'  are 
sixty  in  number,  and  of  very  unequal  merit. 
In  some  there  is  a  fine  perception  of  the  charms 
of  Nature,  a  real  joy  in  her  loveliness  which 
remind  us  of  the  noblest  bits  of  Tennyson; 
hut  in  many  of  these  pieces  the  harshness, 
hardness,  and  unmusical ,  rhythm,  though  re- 
lieved by  extravagant  alliteration,  produce  a 
feeling  of  genuine  indignation.  What  right 
has  a  man  to  rub  dust  into  one's  eyes,  and  in- 
sert spikes  in  one's  sandals  for  mere  wilful- 
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nesB !  There  is  a  dismal,  hopeless,  uigry 
snarl  at  the  univcrso  and  its  God  in  many  of 
thc9a  utterances,  which  if  they  were  outspoken 
would  equal  in  Koverit]'  and  malice  the  fiercest 
raying  of  Shelley  ;  and  we  think  that  much  of 
the  misanthropy  and  the  hatred  of  the  order 
and  law  and  grace  of  the  central  Power  of  the 
universe  calls  for  the  author's  own  savage  re- 
buke of  the  modern  criticism  of  ancient  gl'eat- 
ness,  in  his  fable  of  the  serpent  that  tried  to 
rival  the  contortions  of  that  of  the  Ladcoon, 
by  coiling  round  an  antique  statue,  and  hurtr 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fragments  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  high  and  delicate  fancy. 
We  have  turned  back  iwiin  and  a^in  to  the 
first  poem,  entitled  '  The  Thistle,'  with  genuine 
delight,  and  learned  of  the  coming  of  spring, 

'  Tlie  rumour  ran  over  the  meadow, 
With  jtx  uumberleBS,  fluttering  feet: 
It  was  told  by  tlie  water^creaseB 
To  tlie  brooklet  that  in  and  out 
Of  his  garrulous  green  recesses 
For  gossip  was  saddiug  about. 

The  daisy  awakes. 

And  opens  lier  wondering  eyes,  yet  red 
About  the  rims  with  a  too  long  sleep  ; 
Whilst  bold  from  his  ambnab,  with  belm  on 

And  lance  in  rest,  doth  the  bnlniBb  leap. 


And  the  blithe  grass-blades  that  stand  straight 

up 
And  make  themselveB  small,  to  leave  room  for 
all 
Tlie  nameless  bloeeoms  that  nestle  between 
Tlieir  sheltering  stems  in  the  herbage  green  ; 
Sharp  little  soldiers,  trusty  and  true. 
Side  by  Hide  in  good  order  due  ; 
Arms  BtraigiitdowD,  and  heads  forward  set, 
And  Bancily-pointed  bayonet,' 
We  have  not  space  for  the  career  of  the 
Thistle   itself   in   its    battling   for    breathii^; 
space,  its  fight  with  nature  and  man,  its  pier- 
Eistence,  its  '  tiring  with  all  its  might  to  cling 
close  to  the  soil  and  appear  to  be  dead,'  and 
how  at  last '  he  blossomed  his  whole  heart  out 
of  his  bosom.'     The  'Mountains  of  Time'  is 
a  grand  conception;  and  the  'Far  and  Near' 
very  truthful  representation  of  the  fact  that 
our  own   present  condition,   if  viewed  in  the 
blue  haze  of  distance,  would  rival  the  dream 
of  our  fnnc^.     'Only  a  Shaving'  is  a  delicious 
little  idyll  m  its  way,  and  it  is  clear,  and  crisp, 
and  lustrous,  '  rare  damask,  of  dainty  design,' 
and  full  of  teaching.    There  is  so  much  that  is 
good  and  healthy  and  soothing,  that  it  is  with 
heart- sickening  that  we  read  '  the  Horse  and 
the  Fly,'  and  are  amazed  at  the  sheer  common- 
place of  'the  Plane  and  the  Penknife.' 
7^  DUcipUt.    By  Harmbit  Eluhok  Hamu- 
TON  KiHO.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Kiss  King  has  dramatic  force  and  fervour 
au6Bcient  to  justify  the  treatment  of  a  theme 
such  as  she  has  chosen  albeit  it  is  close  to 
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contemporary  interests.  But  she  has  more. 
Self-restraint,  elevation,  and  imi^inative  de- 
licacy enable  her  to  transform  and  idealize 
events  not  long  past  -,  and  persons,  some  of 
whom  yet  live.  She  touchea  no  detail  that  she 
does  not  make  typical ;  and  whether  or  not  she 
has  consciously  appropriated  her  master,  Haz- 
zini's,  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  life 
to  Humanity,  in  and  through  which  alone  it 
can  realize  its  ideal,  she  is  enabled  dramatically 
to  seize  and  to  exhibit  it.  The  poems  are  de- 
dicated to  Maxzini,  and  it  is  a  touching  circum- 
stance that  he  died  just  the  day  before  a  copy 
reached  him  in  It^y.  'The  Disciples'  are 
four  of  the  more  prominent  Italian  patriots 
who  rallied  round  him.  In  the  form  adopted 
there  is  occasionally  a  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Browning ;  but  individual  notes  supervene, 
and  throughout,  the  verse  IS  stately  and  strong, 
clear  and  piercing,  unhampered  by  any  strict 
deference  to  rules  and  precedents.  The 
'Overture'  recites  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poems  were  written,  and  has,  in 
spite  of  certain  irregularities,  a  rare  inwoven 
sweetness,  touched  with  the  tenderest  pathos. 
To  Ugo  Bassi,  the  monk,  who  was  led  to  go 
with  Garibaldi,  and  was  wounded  and  suffered 
sore,  and  at  length  died  from  Austrian  cruel- 
ties, the  largest  section  of  the  work  is  devoted. 
Throughout  it  breathes  restrained  passion  and 
lofty  sentiment,  which  flow  out  now  and  then. 
as  a  stream  widening  to  bless  the  lands,  into 
powerful  music.  The  narrative  is  relieved  by 
fine  passages  of  analysis,  of  whicli  even  Mr. 
Br«wning  might  not  be  ashamed  ;  and  there  is 
a  wealth  of  reflection  seldom  found  in  associa- 
tion with  such  marked  narrative  and  dramatic 
power.  We  say  this,  though  Miss  King  needs 
to  guard  against  departures  from  rule  becom- 
ing actual  affectations  with  her.  We  regret  we 
have  no  space  to  give  specimens,  but,  cordially 
recommending  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  sincere 
and  highly  earnest  poetic  worit,  we  content 
ourselves  with  presentii 
cription  of  Rome  from  * ' 

'  I,  too,  gnied  that  way. 
And  in  the  farthest  light  the  eye  could  reach, 
Low  down  on  the  horizon,  I  t>eheld 
Against  en  orange  sky  a  purple  cload  ; — 
A  cloud  that  did  not  cbantie,  nor  mi^lt,  nor  move. 
And  siiil  there  were  faint  shadows  iu  the  cloud — 
A  mystery  of  toners  and  walls  and  bills, 
And  in  tlie  shadow  a  (;reat  dome  in  tlie  midst 
All  purple— and  I  knew  that  it  was  Boms. 

I  only  knew  of  Borne,  that  I  was  there : 
A  great  strange  city,  lovelier  in  its  lights 

Than  all  the  golden  greenness  of  the  liilla ; 
And  in  lis  shadows,  glorious,  far  beyond 


And  gleams  of  fnlling  water  day  and  nlgiit ,' 
Besonanl  with  bella,  and  voices  musical  ; 
Lit  ap  with  rainbow  fountains  in  the  day. 
Lit  u|)  witb  rain  of  coloured  stais  fay  night ; 
Where  one  might  wander  each  day  and  be  loat, 
And  every  day  GnJ  some  new  Wlldernesa  ; 
And  full  of  somu  inviBibl^  strange  charm 
Of  presence — what,  I  know  not ; — hut  it  seemed 
As  if  the  air  was  breath  of  many  souls 
Sighing  together  In  a  speech  I  ess  hymn, 
In  a  long  sadnesa  that  was  yet  not  pain.' 
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Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree  with  us 
that  this  comes  from  the  soul  and  the  pen  of 
a  true  poet. 
The  Iliad  of  Homer.     Tntnglated  by  J.  Q. 

CoRDERY,  late  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 

now  of  li.  H.  Bengal  Civil  Service.     In  two 

Volumes,     Rivingtons. 

These  volumes  have  como  under  our  notice 
only  recently.  They  were  prepared  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  so  many  other  uundii 
were  engaged  on  a  similar  work,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  illustrating  '  anew  some  essential 
characteristics  of  the  many-sided  original.' 
The  author  is  singularly  modest  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  work.  He  has  adopted  a  species  of 
blank  verse  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  Mil- 
tonic  in  its  sonorous  periods,  or  complicated 
harmonies,  but  which  is  rapid  and  flowing, 
line  by  line  painting  the  vivid  pictures  and 
sustaining  the  high  debate  of  gods  and  men. 

We  have  compared  considerable  portions  of 
Mr.  Cordery's  translation  with  that  of  the  lat« 
Lord  Derby,  and  feel  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  that  remarkable  work  in  either  faith- 
fulness or  animation.  In  the  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  book,  which  has  tasked  so 
many  noble  bands,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  translated  Impavoetii  6'ip'  incfifiay^ 
doircTOC'  ilBIlp — 

'  And  tlie  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  tlieir  highest.' 
Mr.    Cordery    most  conscientionsly  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  the  Laureate  for  the 
hint,  and  he  has,  we  think,  slightly  improved 
upon  it     We  give  the  whole  passage,  which 
inll  very  adequately  represent  the  care  and  vi- 
vacity with  which  the  entire  work  has  been 
completed. 
'  So  liFted  high   with  hope,  the   whole   night 

through 
They  campi^d  outside  upon  the  fonghten  field ; 
And  many  a  blazing  campGre  flamed  upon  it. 
As,  when  In  hpav'n  about  the  fair  clear  moon, 
The  stars  rise  brinlit,  deep  in  a  windless  air 
And  every  peak  and  promontory  and  grove 
Stands  forth,  wliilit  to  thdr  highest  the  heavens 

A  boundless  empyrean  ;  every  star 

Shows,  and  the  ehttpherd   sees  with  gladsome 

Such  and  so  thick  in  front  of  Ilion's  lowers 
Midway  betwixt  ilie  fleet  andXanthus's  streams 
The  watcbflreB  kindled  by  the  host  of  Troy. 
A  thousand  blazed  upon  the  pMn.  by  each 
WitliiQ  the  ruddv  glow  sate  fifty  men  ; 
While  by  their  chariots  stood  their  steeds,  and 

champ'd 
Com  and  white  barley,  patient  for  the  Dawn.' 
The   Poetieal    Workt  of  Bobert   Buchanan. 
Tola.  I,  and  IL  Ballads  and  Romances  ;  Bal- 
lads and  Poems  of  Life.    H,  S.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  worst  enemies,,  we  believe, 
would  not  deny  that  he  possesses  power  of  a 
certun  sort     If  he  continues  to  exerrisB  the 
self -severity,  which  wc  can  trace  in  these  two 
volumes  of  his  collected  works,  he  will  give  a 
guarantee  for  a  judgment  which  may  astonish 
some  of  them.    Be  has  reprinted  from  his 
earliest  volume,    '  Undertones,'  four  pieces  ; 


'The  Ballad  of  Persephone'  (which  there  u>- 
pears  as  '  Ades,  King  of  Hell  ) ; '  Polypbcme  s 
Passion,'  'Pan;'  and  'The  Last  Song  of 
Apollo ;'  and  these  be  has  submitted  to  such  a 
rigid  process  of  revision  and  retrenchment  that 
he  shows  the  growth  of  real  discernment 
Whole  passages,  too  much  suggestive  of  mo- 
dern feeling,  have  been  pruned  away,  involved 
passages  rewritten,  and  doubtful  terms  struck 
out  under  the  exacting  demands  of  simplicity : 
till  now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  '  Pan 
and  '  Persephone'  are  as  clear  and  finished  ex- 
ercises in  their  peculiar  line  as  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  out  of  Matthew  Arnold  or 
Goethe.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  that 
is  arbitrary  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  arrangement, 
which  has  doubtless  been  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  give  in  each  volume  as  it  comes  out  at  least 
some  impression  of  the  width  and  variety  of 
his  ranga  Such  mystico-lyrical  poems  as 
'  The  Dead  Mother ;'  and  '  The  Ballad  of  Ju- 
dos Iscariot,'  with  its  weird  simplicitjr,  resorted 
to  with  the  direct  purpose  of  loosenmg  certain 
bard  theological  constructions,  appear  in  the 
some  section  with  these  classical  restorations, 
under  the  head  of  'Ballads  and  Romances;' 
which,  too,  includes  such  semi-historical  ren- 
derings as  ' The  Death  of  Roland'  and  'The 
Battle  of  Drumliemoor.'  The  second  section, 
headed  'Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life,'  Is  more 
homogeneous.  It  contains  chiefly  poems  which 
had  appeared  in  '  London  Poems,'  or  which 
professedly  belonged  to  that  series,  with  one 
or  two  from  the  volume  called  '  North-coast 
Poems.'  'MegBlane'  is  the  most  noticeable 
of  this  set,  and  shows  a  remarkable  power  of 
rising  to  irats  trqgedy,  by  faithfully  following 
out  and  exhibiting  the  workings  of  simple  ele- 
ments of  feeling  that  at  length  break  back 
upon  themselves  like  n  spent  wave,  for  want 
of  a  natural  object.  Different  as  they  seem  in 
more  theme,  '  The  Scaith  of  Bartle '  and  '  Kitty 
Kemblc'  really  belong  to  this  class ;  while  '  The 
Starling,'  with  its  dry,  bald,  grotesque  humour- 
someness  could  not  well  be  otherwise  classed. 
<  The  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara '  is  a  piece  of  strong 
Irish  realism,  and  shows  Mr.  Buchanan's  rare 
power  of  embodying  general  traits  in  vivid 
word -pictures.  From  the  mystic  weird  aug- 
gcstiveness  of  the  '  Ballad  of  Judas,'  to  the 
utter  realism  of  the  London  poem,  '  Nell  ;' 
from  the  airy,  fanciful  conceits  of  '  Clari  in  the 
Well,'  so  damtily  wrought  out,  lo  the  severity 
of  some  of  the  portions  of  '  Polypheme's  Pas- 
sion,' we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  reach. 
This  reach,  however,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  tra- 
versed with  more  or  less  of  success ;  and  if  we 
say  that  he  has  uniformly  been  firmest  in  his 
touch  when  his  themes  seemed  the  most  peril- 
ous, we  only  say  that  he  is  gifted  with  strong 
dramatic  instinct,  which,  whatever  his  faults, 
enables  him  to  lay  hold  of  o<:w  subjects,  and 
to  treat  them  with  a  freshness  and  breadth  of 
grasp  alike  surprising.  In  the  poem  '  Boihill, 
ISHO,'  which  stands  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the 
second  section,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  given  US 
some  glimpses  of  bis  personal  determinations, 
which  students  will  value.  It  is  vei;  odd  to 
notice,  however,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  nearly  so  successful  b  his  correc- 
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ttODS  of  his  more  realistic  poems,  as  he  is  in 
those  of  the  classical  reproduction  sand  tbemore 
Iknciful  ones.  Especiatly  do  ne  demur  to 
some  corrections  in  'The  Battle  or  Drumlie- 
moor.'  The  second  volume  besides  the  rem&in- 
iag  '  Ballads  and  Booms  of  Life,'  contains  '  Ly- 
riol  Poeus,'  including  selections  from  the 
'  Undertones,' '  Songs  of  the  Terrible  Tear  1870,' 
and  the  series  of  soonets  entitled  '  Faces  on  the 
Wall.'  The  Tigour  and  variety  of  Ux.  Bucba- 
nkn's  range  are  made  still  more  strikin^tj 
manifest  whatever  maj  be  said  of  details. 
The  London  poem,  'Liz,'  and  'Tom  Dimstan' 
(which  has  a  rattle  of  humour,  made  more 
telling  by  a  grotesque  thread  of  pathos  run 
through  it),  strike  us  as  the  best  or  the  class. 
Nothing  could  surpass  'Poet  Andrew'  and 
'  Willie  Baird '  in  a  simple  realism  of  manner 
that  gives  force  to  the  sentiment  There  are 
Rome  exquisite  lyrics, — '  The  Songs  of  the  Ter- 
rible Year' are  unequal ;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
eonnets,  '  Faces  on  the  Wall,'  are  carefully 
enished. 

Hymtu  for  tA«    Church  and  Borne.     Selected 

and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Flbhino  Stbvbn- 

BON,  Author  of  '  Praying  and  Working.'    H. 

8.  King  and  Co.  ' 

Mymtu  Selected  from  Fdber.    By  R.  Peamall 

Skitb.    Isbister  and  Co. 
Sapplemertt  to  the  Congregational  Hymn- Boole. 

Bodder  and  Stougbton. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  brought  an  admirably 
cultured  sense  to  the  work  of  selecting  and 
Siting  hymns,  and  he  has  produced  a  book 
which  will  be  valued  by  h^mnologists.  Not 
that  he  has  achieved  much  in  the  work  of 
claiming  for  Church-service  the  strays  that 
year  by  year  being  thrown  into  the  wide  field 
of  secular  literature.  But  he  shows  great 
t«Gte  in  choice  of  readings,  and  he  has  written 
a  most  excellent  biographical  index,  which  we 
r^ret  to  see  is  injured  by  an  appendix.  Mil- 
ler might  have  been  oftener  consulted — foron* 
or  two  dates  are  wrong.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Grosart  is  followed  in  assigning  tc 
Michael  Bruce  the  hymn,  '  Where  high  the 
heavenly  temple  shinds,'  as  well  as  several 
others.  In  the  biographical  index,  however,  it 
should  have  been  said  that  Bruce  '  studied  for 
the  [Scottish  Secession]  Church.'  The  section 
for  children  is  uncommonly  full,  and  well  done. 

Mr.  Pearsall  Smith's  volume  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  neat,  and  the  matter  it  contains  is 
worthy  of  the  outside.  Paber.  though  some- 
times wanting  in  intenuty,  always  strikes  a 
true  note ;  and  a  genuine  editor,  with  the 
chances  Mr.'  Pearsall  Smith  has  bad,  might 
have  made  a  unique  book.  But  he  has  done 
rath«'  recklessly,  deleting  passage  after  pas- 
gage,  merely  from  pereoni^  considerations.  It 
ia  easy  to  see  why  tie  deleted  stanza  6  of  'De- 
sire for  God ;'  but  we  do  not  think  he  was  jus- 
tified in  weakening  the  connection  by  so  dia- 
posing  of  stanxaa  4,  10,  and  14.  The  latter, 
inde^  is  the  true  climax  :■ — 
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Famished,  thirsty,  and 

thine ; 
For  what  siglit  Is  to  heaven,  desire 


let  such  life  be 


also  in  that  fine  hymn,  'Our  Heavenly 
Father,'  where  the  last  stanza  is  sacrificed  for 

apparent  reason ;  and  in  many  other  of  the 
hymns  it  is  the  same.  Where  the  hymnist 
has  embodied  a  universal  thought,  sentiment, 

longing,  and  where  that  is  so  wrapt  up  in 
the  strain  of  the  music  that  one  who  has  onco 
carefully  read  the  hymns  in  their  entirety  is 
pulled  up  and  misses  it,  then  we  think  the  edi- 
tor is  vltra  vire*.  Faber  laid  it  down  as  a 
strict  rule  for  Protestants  that,  while  omissions 
might  be  made  in  the  hymns,  no  alterations 
should  be  attempted,  and  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith 
has  duly  observed  this  instruction,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  out.  In  spite  of  faults,  his  little 
volume  may  be  found  of  groat  use  to  many. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  that  he  shoiud 
spoil  the  music  of  one  of  Faber's  finest  couplets 
by  substituting  'thirst'  for  'hunger'  m  a 
quotation  in  his  eloquent  preface 

The  Congrc^tional  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  has  found  it  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  advance  of  hymnology,  and  to 
add  to  their  hymn-hook,  compiled  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  a  supplement  of  281  hymns. 
The  defects  of  the  former  compilation ,  were, 
perhaps,  inevitable.  No  satisfactory  result 
can  be  arrived  at  by  a  large  committee.  Con- 
servative feeling  will  always  maintain  much 
that  should  bo  excluded,  and  exclude  much 
that  should  be  accepted.  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  out  a  list  of  hymns,  at  the  exclusion  of 
which  from  that  book  one  marvels^'  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,'  '  Bread  of  the  world  in 
mercy  broken,'  for  instance.  Since  then, 
Bonar,  Rawson,  Lynch,  Fsber,  Matson,  EUer- 
toh,  and  many  more  have  added  rich  contribu- 
tions to  the  song  of  the  Church.  The  bestof 
these  are  included  in  this  supplement,  which 
supplies  an  emotional  element  in  which  the 
first  compilation  was  sadly  defective.  We 
think  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  odd- 
metred  hymns,  which  do  not  by  their  excel- 
lence compensate  for  their  uniqueness,  and 
scarcely  justify  the  special  provision  of  tunea 
for  them.  Such  hymns  as  lOOS  and  lOOS  will 
never  be  popular.  We  do  not  think  either 
that  the  alterations  in  well-known  hymns — e.g., 
in  Dr.  Iron's  grand  rendering  of  the  '  Dies  Ir89,' 
which,  by  the  way,  was  excluded  from  the 
first  compilation  because  it  was  thought  to  sa- 
vour of  Popery,  is  any  improvement.  It  is  a 
sad  emasculation  to  alter  the  opening  verse — 

'  Day  of  wrath  t  O,  day  of  moemlng 
See  1  onee  more  the  cross  returning 
Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  burntng.' 

'  Day  of  wrath,  that  day  dlsmajinft. 
Shall  fulfil  the  prophet's  eaying-— 
Earth  in  BmonldeiiDg  ashea  laying.' 

Equally  feeble  are  the  alterations  in  Faber's 
'  O,  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile.' 
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The  Pariiiatu.  Bj  Edward  Biilwer,  Lord 
Lttton.  Four  Vols.  WillUm  Blackn-ood 
and  Sons. 

We  have  now  berore  us  the  last  work  of  One 
of  the  most  versatile  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  it,  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  afair  estimate  of  its  real  merits.  We 
are  compelled,  however,  to  acknowledge  that, 
like  most  of  Lord  Ly  tton'ri  works,  it  is  uasatts- 
factory.  Its  noble  author  always  gives  us  the 
impression  of  strivingarter  an  ideal  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  attain.  There  is  no 
other  author  of  whom  it  can  bo  said  that  he 
retained  for  nearly  halt  a  century  the  friendly 
interest  of  the  public  -,  and  jet,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  other  author  with  whom  we 
have  been  so  frequently  disappointed.  Lord 
LyttoD  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  those  writers 
who  are  never  able  to  decide  what  is  tiieir  real 
Jbrte ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  poetry, 
fiction,  and  politics,  he  was  able  to  make  an 
equally  creditable,  if  not  a  striking;  appearance. 
His  great  fault  undoubtedly  was  that  he  simu- 
lated an  '  enthusiasm  for  humanity '  which  he 
did  not  really  possess ;  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween any  of  his  novels  and  a  single  work  of 
George  Eliot's  will  demoastrate  &e  absence 
in  Bulwer  of  that  terrible  earnestness  which 
marlca  the  highest  genius.  His  society  is  re- 
stricted, and  his  sympathy  is  still  more  so. 
True,  occasionally  he  takes  us  into  society 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  aristocrat. to  don 
the  kid  gloves  which  belong  to  bis  class,  but 
as  to  represeniing  the  mi  condition  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  king- 
dom, he  is  in  no  sense  a  trustworthy  guide. 
He  does  not  mean  unfairly  to  represent  hu- 
manity, but  with  hi*  associations  and  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
otherwise  than  give  ns  a  distorted  view  of 
those  classes  whose  peculiarities  he  occasional- 
ly professes  to  depict.  Sympathy,  that  unfail- 
ing distinguishing  quality  of  real  genius,  is  al- 
most absent  in  Bulwer,  whilst  talent,  which 
can  be  frequently  cultivated  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  mediocre  man,  is  devel- 
oped in  him  to  a  very  high  degree.  We  believe 
it  is  really  this  power  of  assimilation  of  the 
stores  which  have  been  collected  by  others 
which  has  enabled  him  to  keep  his  place  next 
to  the  highest  of  our  modem  novelists,  hut 
certainly  not  to  equal  them.  '  The  Parisians,' 
in  some  respects,  is  more  unsatisfactory  than 
any  of  his  novels,  ezcejit  thoseof  the  'Pelham' 
school,  which  tiiere  is  good  authority  for 
beUeving  be  himself  would  have  been  gUd  to 
suppress  in  later  years.  The  plot  is  not  one 
that  would  commend  itself  to  the  majority  of 
writers  of  novels.  After  leading  us  on  in 
doubt  for  nearly  three  volumes  as  to  the  sole 
preat  point  upon  which  it  turns.  Lord  Lytton, 
m  the  fourth  volume,  suddenly  c<Afronts  us 
with  a  character,  hitherto  very  suimrdinate^ 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  most  important 
part  of  the  revelations  are  made  to  r^.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  other  characters 
which  must  not  only  be  pronounced  failures, 
but  badly  executed  altogether,  ifhilst  those  in 
which  the  novelist  has  been  successful  present 


not  a  single  new  feature  of  interest  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  author  has  been  indebted  to  the 
remarkable,  series  of  papers  which  recently 
appeared  in  a  popular  periodical  for  many  of 
his  views  upon  modern  Franco ;  and  in  adopt- 
ing these  views  he  has  not  always  been  the 
fair  and  unbiassed  artist  His  own  conclu- 
sions and  judgments  hare  too  frequently  inter- 
fered with  matters  in  which  he  should  have 
been  a  calm  and  impa-ssive  spectator  and  regis- 
trar. The  character-drawing  is  somewhat 
more  praiseworthy,  especially  as  r««ards  Gus- 
tavo Romeau  and  ].';Bura  Cio<^na ;  but  on  tlie 
whole,  the  novel  is  not  equal  (o  'Kenelm  Chil- 
lingly,' which  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
freshness,  and  of  talent  recuperating  itself  in 
old  ago,  'TheParisians 'is  RttI]  further  inferior 
to  '  My  Novel,'  which  is  almost  the  only  work 
of  fiction  by  Lord  Lytton  jvhich  would  suggest 
the  possession  of  real  genius,  and  that  is  so 
overlaid  by  the  aulhor'a  conventionalities,  as 
to  detract  largely  from  it*  otherwise  sterling 
merits.  As  a  final  conclusion,  we  are  bound  to' 
say  that  in  his  last  two  novels  Lord  Lytton 
was  too  much  of  a  manufacturer  of  Action  lo 
satisfy  posterity.  If  his  name  livef,  it  will  be 
because  of  earlier  work.  But  his  strength 
was  squandered  by  too  ranch  variety,  and  the 
verdict  upon  him  will  be  that,  in  essaying  the 
highest  m  too  many  directions,  he  has  barely 
escaped  an  inferior  reputation  in  all.  The 
want  of  an  all-potent  sincerity  would  have  Re- 
tarded his  growth,  had  not  the  lack  of  the 
highest  genius  prevented  his  taking  his  place 
with  the  few  chosen  modern  novelists  of  the 
first  class.  As  it  is,  he  remains  an  extraordi- 
narily brilliant  and  prolific  workman    of  the 

RSibUsdaU;  or,  Larteathire  Sixty   Teart  Ago. 

Bv    Sir    Jakes    Kat   Shuttlkwohth,  Bart. 

Three  Vols.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Ribblesdale  is  a  very  carefully  written  novel, 
and  evinces  considerable  local  knowledge  and 
intellectual  strength.  Its  style,  however, 
needs  flexibility,  and  its  incidents  are  too  crowd- 
ed and  too  abruptly  introduced.  In  the  intri- 
cacy of  its  plot,  and  the  melodramatic  charac- 
ter of  its  incidents  and  development,  it  resem- 
bles a  romance  of  sixty  years  ago  more  than  a 
character  novel  of  the  present  day.     The  evil 

EiniuE  of  the  piece  is  the  dowager  Lady  de 
egh,  tho  Corsican  grandmother  of  tffe  family, 
whose  insane  jealousy  lest  the  pure  ichor  of 
the  family  should  be  polluted  by  plebeian  mar- 
riage, leads  her  to  the  perpetration  of  wrongs 
and  crimes  out  of  which  the  intricate  plot 
of  the  story  is  woven.  She  characteristically 
commits  suicide,  when  all  is  unravelled,  by  in- 
jecting the  poison  of  a  Lucretia  Borgia  ring. 
The  delineation  is  Dot  so  much  of  the  artisan 
life  of  Lancashire  as  of  the  aristocratic  and 
manufacturing  life,  and  of  tho  relations  be- 
tween the  twa  Rufus  the  hero  belongs  to  the 
aristocratic  Legh  family.  Alice  the  heroine,  to 
that  of  a  self-made  wealthy  manufacturer — Mr. 
llindle^who  is  also  a  pious  Puritan,  as  is  his 
daughter.  Bufus  resolves  to  win  Alice.  Alice 
is  not  to  be  won  without  the  consent  of  Rufus' 
family,  and  because  she  fears  the  life  to  which 
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BR  a  countess  she  would  be  eleYatcd,  would  be 
an  incongruous  and  perilous  life.  Both  arc 
veil  drawn — Rufus,  in  tlio  noble  resoluteness 
and  fidelity  of  his  lore,  and  Alice,  in  the  sweet 
charm  of  her  beauty,  and  her  Puritanic  culture 
and  saintliness.  Tbe  local  deacripUons  are 
■from  nature,  the  ncene  of  the  story  being 
chieSy  that  part  of  Ribblesdale  which  lies  be- 
tween Clitheroe  and  Ribchester,  of  course  as 
it  was  sLity  years  ago.  The  novel  is  too  sensa- 
tional for  high  literary  art,  but  it  will  repay 
perusal,  and  gire  a  good  impression  of  the  rival- 
ries and  antipathies  of  manufacturing  wealth 
and  aristocratic  blood. 
Uanaly   Reef*.     By  L4tiT  Vbbnby,  Author  of 

'Stone  Edge,'  £c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  excellence  of  this  volume  consists  in  its 
admirable  and  even  exquisite  description  of  na- 
tural beauty,  and  in  the  patience  with  which  a 
few  strongly-marked  but  low  and  small  natures 
are  depicted.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  aU' 
thor  seems  to  have  been  an  expression  of  sym- 
uthy  with  the  benerolent  legislation  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll.  The  wickedness  of  the  ship-owner 
in  sending  crazy  craft  on  long  voya^  under 
heavy  insurance,  and  the  terriBc  penis  of  the 
sea  under  such  circumstances,  are  UAA  without 
exaggeration.  The  malign  selfishness  of  the 
wrecker,  and  the  spirit  of  the  average  sailor, 
are  contrasted  with  some  ability.  The  plot  of 
tbe  story  is  obscure  and  uninteresting,  and  il 
is  a  most  lamentable  defect  that  every  indivi- 
dual who  is  introduced  either  talks  a  dreudful 
Welsh-English  patois,  or  the  most  vulgar  and 
commonplace  provincialistu,  which,  by  the  way, 
represents  no  well-defined  dialect,  but  is  a  bad 
amalgam  of  two  or  three  incompatible  ele- 
ments. Lady  Verney  has  described  with  un- 
doubted brilliancy  of  touch  and  finish  the  South 
American  landscape,  the  mule  ride  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, the  earthquake,  and  the  copper  mine, 
as,  also,  the  cattle-fording  at  tbe  Menai  Straits. 
The  clanship,  the  selfish  greed,  the  ill-balanced 
and  oddly -consorted  friendships  of  the  little 
Welsh  group  are  cleveriy  painted,  hut  do  not 
leave  a  satisfactory  impressioti. 
The  Viciiaituda  of  Betsle  Fairfax.     By  Eolhr 

LzK.    Three  Vols.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Bessie  Fairfax  is  a  daughter  of  Oeo&ey  Fair- 
fax, a  younger  son  of  a  north  country  squire, 
who  marries  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  and 
is  left  by  his  father  to  bear  the  impecunious 
consequences.  Bessie's  mother  dies.  Her 
fiither  marries  a  second  time.  Then  he  dies, 
and  his  widow  marries  Dr.  Carnegie,  a  Hamp- 
shire vill^e  doctor,  but  in  tolerably  good  cir- 
cumstances, Bessie  is  welcomed  with  her  step- 
mother, and  becomes  the  eldest  and  mucn- 
beloved  child  of  a  large  family.  For  fifteen 
years  her  grandfather  Fairfax  leaves  her  uncar- 
cd  for;  but  through  matrimonial  failures  on 
the  mrt  of  his  two  surviving  sons,  tAwrence 
and  Frederick,  Bessie  becomes  the  heiress  ap- 
parentof  the  large  Fairfax  estates.  She  is  then 
sent  for  by  her  grandfather,  goes  for  three 
years  to  a  French  school  in  Normandy,  and 
then  becomes  the  inmate  of  her  grandfather's 
house  at  Abbotsmend,  but  fails  to  fulfil  her 
P^ndfather's  matrimonial  projects  concerning 


her  ;  and  as  her  uncle  Lawrence  is  found  to 

have  contracted  a  secret  marriage,  and  to  have 
stalwart  sons,  poor  Bessie  is  left  with  a  le- 
gacy of  five  thousand  pounds  to  marry  Harry 
Musgrove,  a  Hampshire  youth  ot  comparatively 
humole  origin,  an  early  playfellow  of  Bessie, 
who  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford, 
but  whose  failure  of  health  blights  the  great 
promise  of  his  l^al  career. 

The  interest  lies  in  the  development  and  de- 
lineation of  Bessie's  character,  and  in  the  por- 
traiture of  the  people  who  surround  her.  This 
is  doAe  with  the  truth  and  delicacy  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  writer.  The  subtle 
touches  whereby  character  is  exhibited  and  de- 
veloped are  very  admirable.  Dr.  Carnegie, 
genial  and  generous ;  Ladjr  Latimer,  generous 
but  not  genial ;  Mr.  Wiley,  the  clei^yman 
with  his  tactless  gaucheries ;  with  the  minor 
personages  of  the  Hampshire  village,  are  per- 
fect in  their  individuality  and  truth :  so  are 
Mr.  Fairfax  senior,  with  his  yearning  for  love, 
but  with  the  hauteur  which  repeUod  it ;  Mr. 
Cecil  Burleigh,  the  clover  young  statesman,  tbe 
husband  intended  for  Bessie;  Lady  Anglcby, 
the  managing  and  worldly  aunt  of  Cecil  ;  Miss 
Burleigh,  kindly,  genuine  and  ladylike;  Mrx. 
Chivert«n,  with  her  blended  ambition  and  phi- 
lanthropy ;  and,  above  all,  Harry  Musgrove  and 
Bessie  ;  the  character  of  the  latter  especially, 
with  her  warmheartedness,  honest  fidelity 
and  independence,  has  been  a  careful  and  suc- 
cessful study.  The  story  is  full  of  delicate 
discriminations  and  admirable  literary  work- 
manship. Its  defect  is  that  it  is  somewhat  too 
thin.  It  lacks  incident,  and  while  it  interests 
us  as  a  study  of  character,  and  is  what  paint- 
ers would  call  a  charming  little  bit,  it  is  defec- 
tive in  the  strong  passion  which  takes  posses- 
sion of  us. 

Argui  Hiirbaim.  By  HsNtir  Jackson,  Au- 
thor of  'Gilbert  Bugge,'  'Hearth  Ghosts,' 
Ac  In  Three  Volumes.  Sampson  Low, 
HarstoD  and  Co. 

We  think  Mr.  Jackson  has  fully  maintained, 
by  the  publication  ot  this  story,  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  He  generally  works  much 
below  the  surface  of  his  narratives,  and  his 
studies  of  character  have  often  been  finely 
chiselled  and  well  grouped  He  is,  moreover, 
accustomed  to  teach  deep  moral  lessons  by 
gentle  touches  and  natural  incidents.  lie 
clearly  loathes  a  mere  scene,  and  never  tears 
his  passion  to  tatters.  The  moral  he  sets  him- 
self to  establish  in  this  very  attractive  novel  is 
that  '  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight'  In  terrible  earnest  ho  preaches  on 
this  theme  tn  the  selfish  and  voluptuous; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  line  of  'preaching' in 
the  three  volumes.  The  consequences  of  one 
act  of  sin  are  traced  over 'many  lives.  A  fate 
as  persistent  as  that  of  Greek  tragedy  follows 
the  seduction  of  Lois  Williams  by  the  wealthy 
and  brilliant  Trossant.  There  are  a  thousand 
influences  at  work,  to  try,  as  it  were,  to  soften 
and  smooth  and  obliterate  the  ctu^e  which 
falls  on  the  fatherand  the  bastard  child.  The 
remorse  of  the  fiitbcr,  his  unavailing  desire  to 
discover,  and  even  to  marry  the  peasant  girl 
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whom  be  had  deceived ;  the  subsequent  most 
clererly-contriTed  marriage  of  the  destitute 
girl  to  a  man  of  fortune,  who  knows  all  the 
eril  that  he  would  coTer  with  the  mantle  of 
his  love;  the  marriage  of  Tressaiit  to  one  of 
the  most  IotoIj  characters  of  modem  flntion  ; 
bis  parliamenlarj  eminence  and  wealth ;  tho 
real  love  between  him  and  his  wife,  notwith- 
standing her  discovery  of  the  guilty  secret  of 
his  former  life :  the  marvellous  succession  of 
Providences  which  watch  over  and  educate 
the  child  of  Lois  Williams,  who  is  Areus  Fair- 
baim,  and  the  sad  hero  of  the  story  ;  thedfisire 
to  repair  the  wrong  done  to  tho  boy,  and  the 
supremo  efforts  made  to  reconcile  him  to  Iiis 
father— all  the  shifting,  changing  scenes  which 
might  be  supposed  varied  enough  to  wipe  out 
or  overlay  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past,  yet 
all  fail — 'the  crooked  thing  cannot  be  made 
straight'  There  are  called  forth  all  kinds  of 
passions ;  and  many  new  acquaintances  whom 
we  have  not  space  to  characterize  are  intrO' 
duced.  But  the  end  is  told  with  a  touch  of 
dramatic  force  worthy  of  a  great  master : — '  He 
murmured  a  faint  "  Thank  you  1"  After 
that  ha  never  spoke  a^in.  His  eyes  turned 
away  from  his  father,  and  rested  their  last 
gaze  upon  Mr.  Staynes,  who  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  sofa ;  and  upon  him  his  gaze  remained 
lovingly  fixed,  till  it  grew  dull  and  ezpression- 
lesB  in  death.' 

We  admire  the  descriptions  of  scenery, 
storms,  and  shipwreck,  the  great  rapidly  of 
the  narrative  and  the  ease  and  purity  of  the 
s^le.  We  accept,  to  some  extent,  the  truth 
of  the  inexorable  law  which  is  thus  picCorially 
set  forth.  It  lies  at  the  awful  roots  of  sin  and 
guilt.  There  is  room  for  another  parable 
where  Divine  love  and  the  power  of  the  Cross, 
not  the  interchange  and  play  of  all  humanizing 
and  loving  fortunes,  should  he  shown  triumph- 
ant over  aJI  the  curse,  and  with  grace  in  them 
to  blend  and  heal  even  broken  hearts. 

Toung  Mr.  Nightingale.  A  Novel.  By  Dtrr- 
To»  Cook.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Co. 

Mr.  Cook's  novel  can  claim  the  merit  of 
distinctive  individuality.  He  has  a  s^le  of 
his  own,  and  conducts  his  story  along  paths 
more  frequented  by  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Lo 
Sage,  than  by  modem  novelists.  His  book  is 
full  of  pictures  of  the  setoiy  side  of  life ;  a 
profligate  nobleman  and  a  selfish  and  unprin- 
dpied  artist,  strolling  players  and  theatrical 
stars,  prize-fighting  and  gambliug  houses,  the 
studio  of  a  fashionable  painter  and  the  office 
of  a  bankrupt  solicitor,  are  the  chief  characters, 
incidents,  and  scenes  of  his  story.  These  are 
not  sufficiently  relieved  by  either  noble  cha- 
racter or  better  scenes  of  life,  Mr.  Cook  has 
moulded  his  novel  after  the  pattern  of  Thacke- 
ray, and  permits  his  monologues  and  moral- 
izings  to  run  somewhat  to  aa  ^cess ;  but  he 
says  good  things,  takes  pains  with  his  work, 
and,  while  with  plentiful  satire  he  conducts  ua 
through  '  Yani^  Fair,'  ho  is  careful  never  to 
overstep  propriety.  So  strong  is  his  Bohemian 
tendency,  that  ms  hero  himself  is  a  kind  of 
virtuous   ne'er-do-weel,  aad  aa  we  re»A  the 
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record  of  his  marri^e  on  the  last  page,  we 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  about  the  way  in  which 
he  will  provide  for  his  wife.  Rachel  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  matters  much. 


Mr.  Collins  is  in  great  danger  of  being  given 
up  to  mere  eccentricities.  Books  like  the 
'  Coming  Race,'  '  Erewhon,'  and  '  By-and-Bye,' 
have  a  certain  justification  in  their  theories  of 
scientific,  social,  or  religious  development ;  they 
delineate  a  conceivable  sequence,  and  have  a 
certain  value,  as  showing  the  ideals  which  the 
writers  desire,  and  towards  which  they  labor. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  also  helpful  to 
know  whither,  according  to  their  conception 
and  desire,  we  are  tending.  Our  sympathy 
with  their  present  process  is  regulated  by 
our  sympathy  with  its  results  as  they  con- 
ceive it  There  is  no  sequence  in  Mr.  Collins' 
idea  of  transmigration ;  neither  duty  nor  agency 
is  involved  in  it.  It  is  a  mere  fancy  dependent 
upon  the  fates,  not  upon  ourselves.  His  story 
delineates  three  lives  ;  tho  fir>t  a  life  upon  earth 
under  ordinary  conditions,  only  snmewnat  fast; 
the  next  a  disembodied  life  in  the  planet  Mars ; 
the  third  a  regeneration  upon  earth  ;  in  which 
the  hero  passes  through  the  stages  of  physical 
infancy  and  childhood,  with  the  knowledge 
acquired  during  his  two  previous  conditions  of 
existence,  and  marries  his  early  love,  who  re- 
appears in  the  person  of  her  grand-daughter. 
The  first  lite  on  earth  is  R  little  wild,  but  is 
full  of  brilliant  sparkles  of  thoi^ht  and  dia- 
l<^e,  and  of  odd  positions  ;  the  second  life  in 
Mars  is  chiefly  an  intercourse  with  classic  per- 
sonages— most  of  them  Homeric— and  is  made 
the  medium  of  half  the  reminiscence  of  a 
classicnl  dictionary,  the  hero's  intercourse 
being  chiefly  in  a  transmundane  Troy,  with 
Helen,  Paris,  Catullus,  and  Cassandra;  it  is  a 
little  warm,  and  of  course  eating  and  drinking 
are  idealized  into  a  perfection  which  makes  a 
ion  tiirant  smack  his  lips.  The  third  life  has 
not  the  psvchological  congruity  and  interest 
that  it  might  have  had.  Mr.  Collins  is  never 
dull,  he  is  always  clever,  and  often  brilliant; 
but  in  its  amorphous  and  inconsequential  cha- 
racter his  present  book  must  be  pronounced 
a  failure.  It  fails  as  much  in  philosophical 
idealism  as  it  does  in  congruity. 

A  ChranieU  of  the  Fermon :  fforace  Walpolt 
ire  Love.  By  H.  F.  Mabokt  (Matthbw 
SiBADLiHo).  Two  Vol*.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

This  is  a  faiRtoricul  novel,  of  a  somewhat 
unique  character.  The  author  has  compiled 
his  information  from  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  others ;  and  has 
depicted  a  social  interior  of  the  time,  in  which 
a  genuiue  love  story  runs  its  course,  amid  very 
fashionable  aurroundinga  and  very  melancholy 
intrigues.  Lady  Pom'fret;  a  fashionable  mo- 
ther, consecrates  herself  to  effect  good  settie- 
ments  for  her  four  daughters,  and  succeeds, 
althoi^h  not  in  every  instance  according  to 
her  precise  wishes.  One  of  them.  Lady  Sophia 
Fermor,  is  a  great  beau^.    The  scene  opens 
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in  Italy,  where  both  ItaltiiDs  and  Englishmen 

are  represented  as  dangling  about  her.  Among 
others  Horace  Walpole  is,  on  somewhat  apoc- 
ryphal authority,  said  to  be  smitten  ;  but  be 
is  choked  ofT  hy  the  clever  scheming  mother, 
while  several  other  eligible  parties  are  refused. 
The  mother's  supreme  ambition  is  to  marry 
her  daughter  to  Lord  Lincoln,  the  nephew  and 
heir  to  Qeorge  the  Second's  great  sUtesman, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lincoln  in  really  in 
love  with  Sophia ;  but  fearing  the  wralh  or  hie 
uncle,  he  flees  her  in  Italy,  only  to  he  again 
caught  and  formally  eugarad  to  hor  at  Easton 
Norton,  the  Earl  of  Pomfret'a  seat  in  North- 
amptonshire. We  fear  the  author  has  yielded 
to  the  temptations  of  Horace  Walpole's  re- 
nowned name.  There  is  not  much  about  his 
love,  and  liis  admiration  is  too  distant,  doubt- 
ful, and  cynical  to  justify  the  second  title  of 
the  book ;  it  is  really  the  story  of  Lord  Lin- 
coln's love,  who,  engaged  by  his  crafty  old 
uncle  to  marry  his  cousin,  Catherine  Pelham, 
has  no  chance  against  the  dukedom,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  policy  of  the  Duke.  After  one 
or  two  scenes  with  the  latt«r  well  described, 
be  succumbs,  and  Sophia  within  a  week  ac- 
cepts old  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Lord 
Granville,  Newcastle's  political  rival,  ftnd 
old  enough  to  be  Sophia's  grandfather.  With- 
in twelve  months  she  dies ;  Lincoln  marries 
his  cousin,  and  degenerates  into  a  rich  obese 
nobody,  and  the  curtain  falls.  The  value  of 
the  book,  so  far  as  it  has  a  value,  consists  in 
its  careful  study  and  description  of  character. 
Lady  Pomfret,  Horace  Walpole,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Lord  Lincoln,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Carteret,  and  a  host  of  others 
are  acutely  and  dashingly  sketched — some- 
times with  considerable  satirical  power,  only 
Walpole  has  done  it  better  for  us.  This  de- 
tailed historical  study  of  personages  and  sur- 
roundings somewhat  retards  the  action  of  the 
book,  and  becomes  tedious ;  but  it  is  a  picture 
of  the  times  that  is  valuable  from  its  pains- 
taking, its  skill,  and  its  apparent  truthfulness. 


This  very  clever  jeu  Wmirit  has  sorely  per- 
plexed its  reviewers,  who  have  sniffed  about  it 
very  like  a  dog  about  a  hedgehc^  not  knowing 
either  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was,  or  how 
they  were  to  handle  it.  This  perplexity  was 
caused  first  by  the  singular  emphasis  given  to 
its  announcement,  the  publishers — who  are 
by  no  means  given  to  puiF — having  with  mys- 
terious brevity  bespoken  in  the  weeldy  literary 
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joomals  an  entire  page  for  the  simple 
nouncement  of  its  title-page.  Its  contents 
again  are  of  a  very  hybrid  order,  fact  and  fic- 
tion, real  locality  and  imaginary  surroundings, 
actual  personages  and  creations  of  fancy,  are 
blended  together  with  so  much  of  De  Foe-like 
seriousness,  and  with  so  little  of  the  epigram 
and  wit  of  a  squib,  that  neither  the  fact  nor 
the  meaning  could  be  discriminated.  Its  iilti- 
inate  political  knowledge,  its  admirable  literary 
skill,  and  its  unmistakeable  anti-Philistinism, 
led  rash  critics  to  attribute  it  at  once  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  a  compliment  promptly  dis- 


claimed by  that  gentleman.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  reperusal  of  the  work  in  the 
light  of  the  various  speculations  of  the  critics, 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  to  parody  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  foil,  nor  Mr.  Forster's 
blind  obstinacy,  nor  anprthing  else  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  under  the  guise  of  a  veritable  his- 
tory of  a  reigning  prince  to  point  the  mora]  of 
featina  Unte,  the  certain  and  utter  smash  to 
which  men  and  things  will  be  brought  when 
Radical  reforms  are  pressed  too  eagerly  ot* 
achieved  prematurely.  Financing  is  illustrated 
by  M.  Blanc  of  the  Casino  ;  Red  Tape  by  M. 
de  Payan,  the  court  ofBcial,  and  the  swarms 
of  officials,  and  the  report  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  with  his  cofTee ;  Priestism 
by  Father  Pellico  and  the  Jesuits.  Scores  of 
subtle  clever  touches  point  the  moral  of  the 
satire.  The  prince  just  from  Cambridge,  and 
full  of  Radical  ideas  derived  from  the  lectures 
there,  and  from  M.  Sardou's  Bahagaa,  under- 
takes to  reform  his  little  State  according  to 
democratic  ideas ;  but  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion is  a  difBculty  when  all  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  it.  After  appealing  in  vain  to  his 
courtiers,  who  each  approved  his  proposed  re- 
forms in  all  departments  but  his  own,  he  chi- 
valrously undertakes  them  alone,  lie  does 
away  with  morning '  reports,'  abolishes  the  State 
church,  reforms  the  police,  and  mobilizes  the 
nationaJ  army,  all  of  which  are  disapproved  by 
'his  subjects.  He  is  finally  shipwrecked  on 
the  Education  question  and  the  25th  clause, 
aggravated  by  a  visit  from  Garibaldi ;  and 
after  vain  attempts  to  got  his  revolutionary 
1,800  subjects  to  hear  his  explanations,  he 
abolishes  himself,  and  escapes  in  his  yacht  to 
Marseilles.  The  same  day  a  plebiscite  of  his 
principality  gives,  for  annexation  to  France, 
1,131  oui,  1  non  ;  the  solitary  dissentient  being 
M.  Blanc  Neither  description  nor  Citation 
can  give  a  just  impression  of  the  subdued 
raciness,  the  subtle  insinuation,  the  pertinent 
suggestion,  and  the  almost  perfect  style  of 
this  clever  little  broehurf.  Its  formal  moral 
is,  'no  system  of  government  can  be  perma- 
nent which  has  for  its  opponents  all  the  women 
in  the  country  and  half  the  men ;  and  any 
part;  will  have  for  opponents  all  the  women, 
which  couples  Ibe  religious  question  with  Iho 
political,  and  raises  the  flag  of  materialism. 
Women  are  not  likely  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
compensation  in  the  nest  world  for  the  usage 
which  too  many  of  them  meet  with  in  this.' 

Tola  from    the   Fjeld:   a   Sewnd    Serie*   of 

Popular  Tale».     From  the  Norse  of  P.  Ch. 

AsbjGrnsrs.      By   G.   W,   Dasent,   D.C.L. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

Dr.  Dasent  has  contributed  both  to  learning, 
literature,  and  folk-lore^  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  Norse  myths  and  legends.  These 
have  a  character  of  rough  rampant  mirth  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  They  are  not  tales  of  fairies 
with  their  delicate  refinements,  redolent  of 
quiet  woods  and  gentle  flower:;,  but  of  ginng 
and  trolls,  witb  their  rugged  storm-blasts,  and 
stem  mountains  and  glaciers,  their  boisterous 
horse-play  and  strong  animalism,  their  loud 
laughter  rather  than    their  subtle  humour. 
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'  Thej  are  a  genuine  contribution  to  compara- 
tivo  mythology.  'Dick  Whittington,'  'ThB 
House  that  Jack  Built,'  and  other  of  our  popu- 
lar nursery  stories  have  their  anal(x^«s  or 
Erototypes  or  variations  here.  Dr.  DsBent, 
ir.  Ralston,  Hans  Anderaca.  and  tho  Brothers 
Grimm  have  enabled  a  comparison  of  the  wild 
Norscland  Btories  with  tho  similar  legends  of 
Ilaly,  the  Tyrol,  and  Southern  Europe  general- 
ly, which  may  load  to  interesting  results.  The 
stories  are  mostly  short,  but  they  are  equal  in 
interest  to  Dr.  Dasent's  former  Geries  of  trans- 
lations. 

'I'hoy  are  taken  from  an  important  Nor- 
wegian collection  published  by  P.  C.  Asbj5r- 
>ten  two  or  three  years  ago,  who  has  made 
Norse  folk-lore  his  study  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  has  collected  traditional  l^ends 
from  Norwegian  peasants,  in  the  way  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  collected  his  border  min- 
strelsy. His  first  collection  was  published  as 
carlya3l342;  from  these  Dr.  Dasent's  'Tales 
from  the  Norse'  were  chiefly  taken.  We 
trust  that  he  will  translate  for  us  the  remain- 
ing collections  of  Asbjomsen,  especially  the 
'  Fairy  Tales'  published  in  1845.  The  present 
collection  has  an  irresistible  charm,  especial- 
ly in  the  admirable  version  in  which  Dr.  Da- 
sent's scholarship  and  literary  skill  have  pre- 
sented it. 

Liter ttry  RemaiTtt  of  the  latt  EmanvdDetttt'-h  : 
leilk  a  Brit/  Memoir.  John  Mumur. 
We  had  read  most  of  the  essays  in  this  vol- 
ume as  they  originally  appeared,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly turned  first  to  the  short  memoir 
preflxed.  It  Is  very  touching :  Mr.  Deutsch 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  of  ideas  and  plans, 
so  littlo  satisfied  with  what  he  had  attuned, 
so  devoted  to  an  ideal  that  dwelt  within  him 
and  coloured  all  that  he  did  and  thought.  The 
passion  for  knowledge  was  strong  in  hun, 
and  it  was  combined  with  that  which  when  it 
ia  found  in  a  Jew  is  always  (Mmmandinff — the 
pride  of  race.  Personally,  in  no  way  assum- 
ing, but  rather  humble,  diligent,  and  self-ab- 
sorbed, Mr.  Deutsch  as  a  Jew  was  self-exact- 
ing, and  in  some  sense  imperious.  It  was  lit- 
tle that  he  should  live  obscurely  and  retired, 
that  he  should  not  find.time  even  to  dine 'as 
men  count  dining,'  and  that  he  had  to  put  up 
with  a  thousand  privations,  if  so  be  ha 
could  do  something  to  interpret  the  history, 
the  thought,  the  traditions,  the  aspirations  of 
hisrace.  It  was  for  that  ho  lived,  and  we  ma^ 
say  it  was  for  that  be  died  in  his  prime.  His 
discontent  began  when  he  could  no  longer 
hide  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  might  fail 
to  realize  his  hopes.  The  quiet  German 
student  with  his  dash  of  naive  humour,  that 
would  have  made  him  so  companionable,  yet 
went  through  life  compnnionless — companion- 
less  in  that  deeper  sense  of  finding  something 
to  lean  on,  and  thereby  escape  from  the  chief 
concern  of  his  life,  to  return  to  it  refreshed  and 
stimulated.  His  friends  were  men  who  had 
like  urns  vrith  him,  and  were  as  full  of  them 
as  he  was:  besides  his  Talmud  studies,  he 
had  few  of  those  interests  in  life  that  draw  a 
man  out  of  himself.     His  biographer  speaks 
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as  though  England  had  not  done  for  Mr. 
Deutsch  what  it  might'  have  done;  and  truly 
in  the  matter  of  mere  money  reward  more 
might  well  have  been  done  for  such  a  work- 
er.   But    would  that   have  saved  a    man  of 


British  Museum  where  he  was  from  ten  to 
four  daily,  were  after  all  of  the  kind  that  he 
needed — perhaps  the  more  mechanical  they 
were,  and  the  less  demand  they  made  on  bis 
brain,  the  better  tor  him.  Suppose  him  re- 
lieved from  them,  what  would  have  been  the 
probable  result?  Utter  ab^rption  in  a  sort 
of  study  that  to  be  efficiently  pursued  needs 
every  aid  that  can  be  derived  Irom  attention  to 
many  personal  details.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that,(though  Mr.  Deutsch  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  fretted  at  his  position  and  at  his  work 
in  the  Museum,  he  should  have  said,  inl8T2, 
when  inditing  a  fragment  concerning  his 
studies,  '  For  nigh  twenty  years  it  was  my 
priaiUge  to  dwell  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
Pantheon  called  the  British  Museum,  the 
treasures  whereof,  be  they  Egyptian,  Homeric, 
Palimpsest,  or  Babylonian  cuneiforms,  the 
mutilated  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
Etruscan  mysterious  grotesqueness,  were  all 
(itmy  htckitnd  cnll,  (Mdiii/i,  all  hours — Alex- 
andria, Rome,  Cartilage,  Jerusalem,  Sidon,Tjr^ 
Athens.     .     .     .' 

This,  we  are  inclined  to  r^ard  as  on  the 
whole,  the  most  healihy  and  the  most  grateful 
view.  When  we  think  of  the  poor  boy  of  six 
or  seven,  in  that  distant  Silesia  full  of  hospi- 
table hearLi,  hut  of  climate  bleak  and  cold, 
morning  after  morning  obeying  his  rabbi- 
uncle's  orders,  and  rising  at  five  o'clock  both 
summer  and  winter  to  study  without  fire  or 
food  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  time  of  the 
daily  prayer  had  arrived — we  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  great  harm  must  have  been 
done  to  his  sensitive  frame,  and  that  the  seeds 
were  then  sown  of  the  disease  which  carried 
him  off  at  a  comparatively  young  age,  in  spite 
of  his  wiry  constitution.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  British  Museum  work — which  in 
itself  could  never  have  induced  premature 
disease — was  regarded  pleasantly  rather  than 
otherwise,  till  such  timu  as  ilr.  Deutsch  actual- 
ly began  to  break  down ;  when  the  great 
source  of  his  irritation  was  the  haunting 
thought  that  the  work  on  the  Tahiiud,  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  could  never  now 
be  done.  And  truly  to  plan  out  a  splendid 
edifice — to  bring  the  stones  from  afar,  even 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  to  polish  all  the 
capitals  and  have  the  architraves  wrotiglitin 
fine  devices,  and  then  to  know  them  all  doom- 
ed to  lie,  an  uncompacted  pile,  was  enough  to 
overcome  a  strong  soul,  in  moments  of  pain 
and  weakness.  And  so  precisely  it  waa  with 
Mr.  Deutsch,  and  we  yield  him  our  sympathies. 

As  to  the  essays,  we  regard  them  as  even 
less  valuable  for  what  they  communicate  of 
fact,  than  for  their  form,  and  for  the  living 
imaginative  sympathy  that  informs  them,  and 
gives  them  tone  and  colour.  We  see  in  them 
from  first  to  last — in  the  most  trifling,  as  in 
the  most  thorough  of  them — the  scholar   by 
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instinct,  who  lost  no  chance  of  perfecting  his 
inHtruments  There  is  not  a  single  clause,  or 
even  a  sentence,  which  is  not  polislied  to  ex- 
press adequately  what  it  was  meant  to  do; 
there  is  the  certain  balance  and  completeness 
which  come  only  of  mastery — the  ea8e  and 
Rimplicity  without  pretension  which  clearly 
proclaim  the  artist.  The  article  on  '  The  Tal- 
mud,' which  first  made  Mr.  J>outsch's  name 
widely  known,  sets  forward  facts  which  in  a 
dry  and  more  or  less  scattered  way  were  ac- 
cessible to  scholars  in  Continental  tongues ; 
but  hu  relieved  them  from  the  touch  of  the 
Dryasdusts,  and  filled  tbem  as  it  were  with 
throbbing  pulses,  as  they  once  had  filled  and 
occupied  fervent  busy  hearts.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  article  on 'Islam,'  though  in  it  there 
was  scarcely  so  much  concentrated  power. 
Whether  it  were  that  Mr.  Doutschhere  had  a 
subject,  which  he  wns  less  in  sympathy  with, 
this  essay,  though  brilliant,  is  not  so  success- 
ful, and  failed  to  make  quite  the  imnression 
tWt  might  have  been  eipected  of  it  The 
articles  on  '  TheTargums,' in  which  we  have 
much  minute  knowledge,  very  distant  things 
being  brought  occasionally  to  interpret  each 
other;  and  the  ' Lectures  on  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guage,' strike  us  as  the  next  most  important 
contributions.  The  rest  of  the  volume  con- 
sists of  shorter  articles  from  the  p^ea  of  the 
Atkenaum,  and  a  few  condenxed  reports  of 
lectures  given  here  and  there,  which  at  the 
best  can  convey  but  a  faint  hint  of  the  original 
form  of  these  addresses.  Unceasingly  active 
as  Mr.  Deutsch  was,  this  volume  necessarily 
gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  his  achievements, 
far  less  does  it  satisfactorily  shadow  forth 
'What  might  have  been.'  He  contributed  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  articles  to 
Chambers'  'Cyclopredia'  and  sevoral  to  Bible 
Diction arie.%  besides  sending  constant  con- 
tributions to  maeazinea  and  journals.  Even 
before  he  had  finished  his  studentship  in  Ber- 
lin, bo  was  able  to  provide  for  himself  with 
his  pen;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  up  till  the 
comparatively  late  date  of  the  publication  in 
the  Quiirterly  of  the  Talmud  article,  he  was 
quite  obscure  and  unknown  in  England.  This 
volume  will  be  welcomed  as  the  only  record 
we  can  now  have  of  the  work  of  a  distinguish- 
ed thinker,  and  a  very  accomplished  writer. 

BiograpJikal  and  Critical  Esmyt.     Reprinted 
from  Reviews,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions,     Third    Series.      By   A.    IlAYWiiip, 
Eiq.,  Q.C.    Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Hayward's  essays  are  scarcely  Co  he  sur- 
passed in  their  peculiar  anecdotical  line.    In- 
stinctively he  fastens  on  subjects  susceptible  of 
historical  or  anecdotical  illustration,  and  with 
unwearied  industry  and  very  great  skill  he 
groups  together  anecdote  after  anecdote,  until 
one  is  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most — his 
notebooks,   his   indet  rerum,  or  his  niPinory. 
The  author  of 'Cues  from  all  Quarters' is  not 
more  alHuont  in  illiistratiTe  quotations.     Added 
10  tbis,  Mr.  ilaywnrd  is  completely  ninstur  of 
his   materials ;    not   only  do  they  not  master 
liliii,  but  they  are  equally  subject  to  his  artis- 
tic faculty  and  lo  his  critical  power.     The  tex- 


ture of  his  articles  is  firm  and  homogeneous. 
Uence,  no  papers  appear  more  pleasant  to  read, 
and  to  mere  iitilitarinn  renders  the  pleasure  is 
enhanced  by  the  sense  that  sohd  inrormation  is 
in>parted  with  it.  As  a  good  teller  of  good 
stories  Mr.  Hayward  is  unsurpassed.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  how  much  fresh  matter 
Mr.  Iloyward  can  bring  lo  llio  review  of  such 
a  book  as  Jennings' '  Parliamentary  Anecdotes.' 
Under  his  hand  it  expands  to  an  anecdotical 
history  of  the  British  Parliament  and  its  his- 
tory. Its  clMracterizations  and  anecdotes  of 
great  speakers  are  rich  in  interest  So,  also, 
the  paper  ' t'uriosiiies  of  German  Archives' 
gathers  up  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  enter- 
taining matter,  especially  about  Frederic  the 
Gieat,  upon  whom,  pace  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  is  justly  severe.  The  other  papers  are  on 
Taine's  'Notes  on  England,'  Lanfrey's  'Napo- 
leon.' Bernard  Burke's  'Vicissitudes  of  Fami- 
lies,' and  O'Flanagan's  '  Lord  Chancellors  of 
Ireland,' 

We  have  also,  reprinted  li-om  the  Timet, 
'The  Second  Armada,'  which  many  will  re- 
member as  a  reply  to  the  '  Battle  of  Dorking  ;' 
and  a  lirachure  on  the 'Purchase  System,' in- 
tended also  for  the  JVni<*s,  but  whicii  did  not 
get  printed  in  time.  Mr.  Hayward's  vnlumes 
take  rank  with  the  very  best  literatuio  of  their 

Toliert  and  Spintterg,  and  other  Eiaiiyx.  By 
Miss  Tdackukat,  Author  of  '  Old  Kensing- 
ton,' Ac.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
This  volume  takes  its  title  from  the  first  es- 
say, which  is  really  a  sermon  to  old  maids. 
While  it  is  pervaded  by  a  gentle  air  of  satire 
that  glances  athwart  girl-of  the-perio<l  notions, 
the  woman' s-rights  movement,  and  similar  in- 
stitutions, it  is  full  of  bright,  cheerful  wisdom, 
which  would  perhaps  look  a  little  stoiciil  and 
ungenial,  if  alter  all  it  were  not  so  wmiianly. 
And  it  is  something  that  a  writer,  who  has 
gained  such  acceptance  in  good  society  should 
here  devote  herself,  with  all  her  exquisite  ad- 
dress, to  overturn  one  of  the  fixed  ideas  of  that 
very  society.  Miss  Thackeray  does  not  believe 
that  a  woman  necessarily  misses  her  aim  in  life 
'when  she  fails  to  secure  a  husband ;  '  She  can 
still  be  womanly  and  faithful,'  says  Miss 
Thackeray,  'and  that  Ls  her  real  aim  in  life, 
which,  in  spite  of  securing  a  husband,  she  may 
miss,  and  be  miserable.' 

'  The  ideal  woman,  as  one  imagines  her,'is  no 
social  failure.  She  is  calm,  beautiful,  dignified, 
and  gentle — not  ncce.'tsarily  accomplished  ;  but 
she  must  ho  Intelligent,  a  good  administrator, 
wise  and  tender  by  instinct ;  for  my  own  taste 
she  should  have,  perhaps,  a  gift  for  inu.sic,  and 
a  natural  feeling  for  art ;  a  suitability  for  bcr 
houio,  and,  boyond  this  home,  she  should  have 
an  interest  large  enough  to  care  for  other  peo- 
ple and  other  things ;  nor  should  that  which 
affect-t  the  world  and  her  own  country -people' a 
welfare,  be  indifferent  to  her.  .  .  .  Homes, 
husbands,  sons,  and  daughters,  such  sacred  ' 
ties  are  sweet,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones, 
nor  the  only  sacred  things  in  life ;  and  some 
examples  seem  indeed  to  «how  us  that  love 
may  bo  strong  enough  and  wide  enough  to  take 
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the  world  Itself  Tor  «  home,  ond  the  deserted 
for  children,  and  the  sick  and  sorrowful  for  a 

And  when  Miss  Thackerttf  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  yet  seeing  '  women  oWcislly  ap- 
pointed as  guardians  of  the  poor,'  she  indicates 
a  reform  that  is  much  needed  ;  since  there  cat 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  thousand  w»ys  the  pre- 
sence of  women  on  such  boards  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  and  that  not  on  points  of  economy  alone, 
although  there,  their  quicker  instincts  and  their 
suffrages  might  soon  work  beneScial  changes. 
The  book  abounds  with  passages  of  fine  in- 
sight, genial  humour,  and  deep  thought,  set 
forth  in  the  most  finished  and  graceful  style. 
No  writer  of  out  time  has  the  mcult^  of  clear- 
ing up  and  exhibiting  dIfBcult  matters  with 
more  ease  and  simplicity.  The  essay  '  Out  of 
the  Silence,' being  an  account  of  iha  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Home  of  the  Jews,  is  most  interesting  , 
and  there  lies  implicit  in  it  a  whole  philosophy 
of  childhood  and  early  education,  which  wo 
much  wish  we  had  time  to  disentangle  and  de- 
tail. Erery  one  who  has  to  do  with  child 
training  should  read  it.  A  few  essays  theri 
dealing  with  social  habits,  and  points  of  minor 
morality — 'Five  o'clock  Tea,'  and  the  '  Croquet 
Nuisance,'  being  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
of  these  ;  while  others  are  mainly  descriptive, 
such  ns  'Itome  in  the  Holy  Week;'  but  all 
are  written  with  rare  felicity  and  quiet  pointed- 
ness.  We  wonder  whether  the  masterly  little 
article  '  Closed  Doors,'  which  so  decisively  de- 
clares for  open  churches  at  other  times  than  the 
special  hours  for  service,  will  have  any  effect? 
The  contents  look  more  miscellaneotis  than 
they  ronlly  are  ;  for  we  catch  hint  of  a  pur- 
pose more  or  less  clearly  running  through  alt. 
We  can  honestly  recommend  this  volume,  both 
for  its  readableness  and  its  practical  sugges- 
tivetiess. 

Sutory  of   EnglUh  Literature.    By  H,    A. 

Taihb,  D.C.L.    Translated  from  the  French 

by    H.    VAN    Laun.       Vols.    IF.    and    III. 

Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

These  two  volumes  of  M.  Van  Laun's  revis- 
ed translation  of  Toine's  English  literature 
bring  the  history  down  to  the  first  chapter  of 
modern  life,  including  Wordsworth,  which  is  a 
rapid  characterization  of  the  chief  writers  of 
the  period,  rather  than  a  careful  critique  of  any 
one  of  them.  It  is  often  flippant  enough — 
none  the  less  so  for  there  being  in  it  elements 
of  truth  which  are  jaunUly  exaggerated  into 
caricature,  which  would  recognise  even  tho 
ieeUe  side  of  Wordsworth  in  the  following  :— 
*  Half  of  his  pieces  are  childish,  almost  foolish  ; 
dull  events  described  in  a  dull  style,  one  plati- 
tude alter  another,  and  that  on  principle.  All 
the  poets  in  the  world  would  not  reconcile  us 
to  so  much  tedium.  .  .  .  Tho  specialty  of  the 
artist  is  to  cast  great  ideas  in  moulds  as 
great :  Wordsworth^s  moulds  are  of  bad  com- 
mon clay,  cracked,  unable  to  hold  the  noble 
metal  which  they  ought  to  contain.'  Many  of 
Mr.  Taine's  characterizations  are  equally  snal- 
low  and  exaggerated.  His  volumes,  however, 
contain  better  and  nobler  things.  I'hey  are 
eminently  readable,  and  often  rise  into  genu- 


ine eloquence.'  A  grave  and  adequately  inform- 
ed critic,  however,  is  tempted  to  break  a  lance 
with  him  on  almost  every  page. 


Mary  EUetmere;  or.  Dawn  and  Daylight. 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  The  minister's 
daughter  who  writes  this  story,  describes  it  as 
an  attempt  to  delineate  in  an  attractive  form 
the  spiritual  character  and  influence  of  Noncon- 
formist teacliing,  and  she  has  put  before  her 
readers  some  very  interesting  sketches  of  re- 
ligious life  amongst  Dissenters  of  the  older 
type.  Those  who  know  English  Nonconformi- 
ty only  as  it  exists  in  large  towns  and  pros- 
perous congregations  wil!  find  in  this  book 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  Dissenters  in  smaller  places,  where  unhappy 
prejudices  and  narrow-minded  views  operate 
most  seriously  against  the  life  of  our  Churches. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  the  authoress 
has  scarcely  justified  her  heroine.  Hary  Elles- 
mere  is  the  niece  of  a  Dean  of  the  old  high  and 
dry  school.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
an  amiable  young  clergyman,  but  breaks  off 
the  engagement  because  she  cannot  induce  her 
lover  to  accept  her  somewhat  unformed  eccle- 
siastical opinions.  She  is  driven  from  hrr 
uncle's  house,  becomes  a  governesf^  and  is  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  a  wealthy  London  mer- 
chant, with  wliose  daughter  she  had  been  on 
terms  of  loving  intimacy.  From  his  house  she 
afterwards  marries  a  rising  young  minister,  and 
is  happily  settled  as  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
an  influential  country  congregation.  Some  of 
the  minor  characters  of  the  book  srs  better 
drawn.  The  old  minister  and  his  family,  with 
whom  the  heroine  takes  refuge  when  she  leaves 
her  uncle's  house,  are  the  most  interesting  peo- 
ple in  the  volume.  We  presume  Hr.  Winton  is 
the  honoured  Either  to  whose  memoiy  the  book 
is  dedicated,— a  genial,  upright, 'loveable  old 
Puritan.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  and  country  life  are  very  charming, 
and  the  authoress  is  evidently  more  at  home 
here  than  in  writing  of  London  life  and  society. 
Elde  Binmore  ;  Bolidayi  at  Botelandt  : 
Eltie't  Girlhaod.  By  Maria  Farquiiarson. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  story  of  Elsie 
Dinmore,  carried  through  these  three  volumes, 
is  fitted  to  interest  and  benefit  youthful  rea- 
ders. The  tone  and  spirit  pervading  the  story 
are  pure  and  healthy,  and  free  from  corrupting 
sensationalism.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  strain- 
ing and  over-doing  in  delineating  the  character 
of  Elsie  and  her  bthcr,  and  thus  the  infiuence 
of  the  story  may  in  some  measure  be  impaired. 
"  '  on  the  whole  the  volumes  merit  commenda- 
and  may  with  advantage  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people.  Jupiter's  Daughter. 
By  Mrs.  Crakles  Jenkin.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  The  mo(y' of  this  clever  story  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  arbitrary  and  cruel  working  of  the 
French  custom  of  marriage,  the  determination 
of  which  is  relegated  to  parents;  and  which, 
therefore,  loo  often  disregards  the  sentiment 
whose  inspirations  should  be  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  it.    Human  nature  will,  however,  aa- 
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MTt  itseir,  the  worldly  irisdom  of  rich  parents 
DotwithHtanding.  Poor  Puuline  forbidden  to 
marry  Vilpont,  who  ia  in  erorf  reasonable 
qualification  well  suited  for  her,  is  married  to 
Leon,  a  wealth;  fuol ;  and  endures  through  life 
tho  martyrdom  of  outraged  affection.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  stoir,  however,  lies  in  its 
admirable  sketches  of  French  life  and  senti- 
ment, with  which  Miu  Jenkin  seams  perfectly 
familiar.  There  is  too  a  good  dea!  of  intellect- 
ual power  in  i(,  clever  and  thoughtful  things 
not  unfrequendy  occur. — Two  Girls.  By 
Fbedrrick  Wbdmore.  Two  Vols.  (Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.)  Mr,  Wedmore  has  advanced 
upon  his  former  story,  '  A  Snnpt  Gold  Ring,' 
in  the  firmness  of  his  grasp  and  the  sympathy 
of  his  tone,  and  is  evidently  writing  with  great 
care  and  conscientiousness.  There  is  too  a 
good  deal  of  penetrating  observation  and 
thougbtliil  reflection  in  his  work.  His  great 
artlntic  defect  is  the  awkward,  abrupt,  and  im- 
probable construction  of  his  plot  His  stories 
want  harmony,  tone,  and  naturalness.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  dozen  instances ; 
some  of  these,  too,  the  very  pivots  of  hie  plot, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  gradually  led  up 
CO,  but  which  are  In  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable. The  unquestioning  and  accommodat- 
ing acceptance  of  Wclvertree  by  Lord  Kund- 
hurst  is  an  example.  Both  Cicily  and  Irma, 
moreover,  are  crudely  conceived,  and  are  ex- 
aggerated ;  the  one  in  her  somewhat  stupid 
amiability,  the  other  in  her  fiery  fierceness, 
Welvertree  again  wants  backbone  and  eleva- 
tion ;  he  cannot  he  acquitted  of  base  and  eelfisb 
treatment  of  Irma,  his  good  impulse  notwith- 
standing. Beddingly  Ancot,  the  philosophical 
freethinker,  in  the  rudimental  conception  of  his 
character,  is  very  good.  On  a  larger  canvas, 
and  with  a  more  subtle  artist  he  would  have 
been  a  creation ;  but  the  working  out  of  the 
conception  is  defective.  His  schemes  to  marry 
his  daughter  are  hardly  in  harmony  with  either 
his  sentiments  or  his  affection.  This  is  the 
general  artistic  defect  of  Mr.  Wedmore ;  his 
conceptions  are  clever,  but  be  fails  fully  to 
realize  them.  Another  defect  is  a  sub-acid  of 
cynicism  which  is  still  too  perceptible,  and 
which  is  not  an  element  of  power.  It  is  sym- 
pathy, not  cynicism,  that  moves  men.  Mr. 
Wedmore's  story,  however,  is  in  many  of  its 
literary  charKcteristica  a  remarkable  one.  It  is 
so  good  that  it  ought  to  have  been  better. — In 
the  Carmargw.  By  Ehilv  Bowlbs.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  The  Carmargue  is  the  island 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  Rhone  into  two 
branches  at  Aries,  and  which  is  flat,  marshy, 
and  sandy,  containing,  moreover,  great  salt 
beds ;  and  being  so  far  south  has  many  cha- 
racteristics of  sub-tropical  regions.  The  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid  in  this  island ;  its  farm- 
producing  and  cattle-breeding  features,  as  well 
as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are 
well  described,  apparently  with  minute  fami- 
liarity. Noel  the  heroine  is  a  fanner's  daugh- 
ter, whose  father  wants  her  to  marry  a  well-to- 
do,  but  somewhat  herculean  cattle  driver.  Two 
Englishman  appear  on  the  scene,  the  one  an 
artiMt  of  good  intentions,  but  of  weak  resolu- 
tion. He  and  Noel  lall  in  love  with  each 
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other.  Rambert,  the  cattle  driver,  is'exaspera- 
ted  to  madness,  but  noble  feelings  prevtui,  and 
he  saves  his  rival's  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own.  The  artist  returns  to  London,  and  weak- 
ly falls  a  vic^Ri  to  a  beautiful  and  artful  cousin, 
whom  he  niarries.  Poor  Noel  devotes  herself 
to  hospital  nursing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
promise  in  the  story ;  the  characters  are  well 
discriminated,  the  colouring  is  harmonious,  and 
the  tone  throughout  is  well  preserved.  Its 
artistic  fault  is  over-intensity,  and  a  somewhat 
profuse  use  of  superlatives,  sometimes  of  long 
descriptive  words  that  do  not  describe.  The 
same  fault  of  exaggeration  is  seen  in  the  por- 
traiture. Noel  is  sensitive,  sublime,  and  saint- 
ly, almost  to  hysteria  and  asceticism, 

'  A  creatnre  far  too  ftood 
For  human  nature's  dally  food.' 
Rambert  is  as  grand  and  heroic  as  a  knight  of 
the  Round  Table.  The  other  characters  are 
less  extravagant;  but  none  of  them  natural. 
The  Romanism  of  the  district  is  described  in  ii 
rose-coloured  idealism,  which  no  traveller  in 
Romish  countries  ever  encounters.  If  the  wri- 
ter will  place  herself  under  severe  literary  dis- 
cipline, and  get  rid  of  the  Hinerva-Presa  ideal- 
ism which  disfigures  her  style  and  portraiture, 
we  think  that  there  is  in  her  the  making  of  a 
good  novel  writer. — Cupid  and  Ohow-Choie, 
and  other  8torU«.  By  Louisa  H.  Allcott. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Miss  Allcott  has  tho 
knack  of  throwing  off  for  young  folks  graceful 
trifles,  suitably  pointing  a  moral.  Here  sre  ten 
stories,  apparently  contributed  to  a  newspaper 
or  small  periodical,  very  charmingly  written. 
The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  we 
like  the  least,  although  its  covert  satire  on 
strong-minded  women  is  clever  and  humorous ; 
but  we  do  not  like  the  precocity  of  American 
children  playing  at  marriage,  &c.,  and  have  no 
wish  that  our  English  children  should  be  ini- 
tiated into  it. —  Thorpe  Se^  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Rose  Garden,'  tc  Two  Vols.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  We  are  disposed  to  pronounce 
'  Thorpe  R^is '  the  most  thoughtful  and  tender 
novel  of  the  season.     At  any  rate  it  contests  the 

C'  n  with  '  Mistress  Judith.'  It  is  full  of 
utiAil  Bentiment,  delicate  discrimination,  and 
charming  description.  The  hitter  indeed  is  al- 
most perfect,  just  because  it  is  true.  With  n 
keen  eye  for  form  and  colour,  the  author  does  ' 
not  catal(«ue  items,  she  paints  pictures  full  of 
beauty  and  suggest ivenesB.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  book  descriptiveness  and  sentiment  some- 
what overlay  the  story.  The  characters  and 
incidents  do  not  stand  out  with  adequate  dis- 
tinctness ;  the  whole  is  suffused  with  a  kind  of 
haze ;  but  as  the  passion  deepens,  after  Mar- 
maduke  reads  the  letter,  the  delineation  and 
movement  of  character  become  more  vigorous, 
the  landscape  is  subdued  tea  mere  background, 
and  the  sentiment  into  a  mere  atmoKphere — 
both,  however,  very  charming  to  the  end ;  while 
the  whole  is  inlaid  with  thoughtful  apothegms, 
often  of  great  beauty.  The  elements  of  tlie 
much  the  great  tragedies,  as 
the  minor  misunderstandings  and  irritations  or 
and  their  power  te  determine  destinies. 
Three  or  four  deatha  occur — but  not  in  any 
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tn«ical  vsj — and  there  is  considermble  love 
roiKing :  in  Stephen's  instance,  in  the  gugt; 
atmosphere  of  pmsion  :  in  Winifred'fi,  with  the 
silent  Boffering  of  which  there  is  much  in  life. 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  great  dellcacj 
of  discrimination.  Winifred,  Ada,  Marion, 
BeEsie,  the  bachelor  Jirothers,  the  old  squire, 
Mrs.  Featherly,  and  not  least,  David  Stephen, 
the  Methodist — who,  half  fanatic  half  Mint,  is 
however  treated  as  Epif>copa)ians  usually  treat 
Nonconformists — are  all  as  distinct  as  photo- 
graphs, and  as  soft  and  charming  as  well  ad- 
justed lights  can  make  them.  The  sentiment  is 
as  pure  as  the  art  is  perfect  We  have  only 
praise  for  such  a.  book.— i'utiwi,  bat  not  Lott- 
ing. By  Aknib  B.  LBPraT.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  A  fairly  written  story  of  Irish  life ;  short, 
but  tragic,  with  the  old,  old  story— the  fate  of 
ill-requited  love.  Nellie  Hume  permits  herself 
to  love  too  vrell,  Dr.  Halket,  who  after  virtually 
ungaging  himself  to  her,  permits  himself  to  flirt, 
and  pomething  more,  with  Lady  Ermegilda  Hil- 
debrand ;  -poor  little  Nellie  docs  not  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  hut  her  heart '  brokenly  lives  on.' 
She  becomes  a  northing  sister,  and  ten  years  af- 
ter she  dies  in  a  French  hospital,  and  he  is  call- 
ed in  to  attend  her.  The  story  is  sliglit  and 
brief,  and  is  filled  in  by  a,  delineation  of  social 
life  at  a  village  on  the  west  coast  of  IreUnd. 
Its  moral  is  the  ill  ihat  may  be  done  to  man  or 
woman,  'by  want  of  thotight,  as  well  as  want 
of  heart.'—/"  Strange  Company;  being  tht 
Experimee  of  a  Sotting  Corre^ondent.  By 
Jahb  Gberhwood,  'the  Amateur  Casual.' 
(Henry  S.  Ki  g  and  Co.)  Mr.  Greenwood,  for 
the  aatisfaction  of  his  own  philanthropic  inqui- 
sitivenesB,  or  to  famish  attractions  to  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Daily  TtUgraph,  describes  his 
explorations  of  Bohemian  London.  Ho  visits 
all  the  wretched  out-of-the-way  places  he  can 
hear  of ;  describes  the  haunts  of  the  miserable 
and  the  vicious,  and  paints  pictures  of  tlie  capi- 
tal of  modern  civilization  that  would  have  ap- 
palled AsmodeuB,  If  well-to-do  people  wish  to 
know  how  their  near  neighbours  exist— live 
they  scarcely  do — or  if  jaded  novel  readers  want 
naensalion, 'let them  read  these  descriptions  of 
newspaper  boys  and  organ-grinders,  of  London 
alleys,  and  Kentish  hoppers.  Every  page  is 
piteous,  and  its  misery  is  melodramatic  in  its 
strangeness.  We  have  read  most  of  thepapers, 
but  selection  is  simple  impossible.— 7»e  Bye- 
imyto/Tuto  Citie*.  By  the  Author  of  'The 
Romance  of  the  Streets,'  with  a  prefatory  no- 
tice by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
BUBT.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  book  simi- 
lar in  um,  but  very  different  in  method.  The 
author  is  a  practical  worker  in  one  of  the  mis- 
sions OTganized  for  the  teaching  and  elevation  of 
the  lowest  classes.  While  Mr.  Greenwood  pays 
professional  visits,  and  describes  their  acciden- 
lal  impressions,  the  author  of  this  volume  nar- 
rates incidents  of  his  experience  while  pursuing 
his  noble  Christian  calling.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
vouches  for  these  narratives  that  they  are  all 
true.  While  therefore  they  are  less  sensational, 
they  are  moro  deeply  tragic  and  pathetic.  The 
slums  of  London  are  explored — not  merely  lit 
up  with  Bengal  lights,  and  the  underiying  his- 
tories of  their  misery  detailed.     Let  any  one 


r«d  the  graphic  description  of  Goldenlane  and 
its  purlieus — the  metropolis  of' costers' — and  be 
will  feel  with  how  quick  and  true  discernment 
itrangoand  unknown  world  is  delineated;  and 
let  him  read  the  account  of  Mr.  Orsman's  mis- 
therein,  and  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  person- 
forts  to  beneflt  the  '  cbsters '— '  the  earl, 
himself  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  is  the  best 
known  personage  in  the  district ' — and  he  will 
feel  how  nobly  men  may  be  inspired,  and  how 
much  they  may  do.  The  book  is  full  of  very 
painful  interest,  relieved  by  fine  sympatliies 
and  hopeful  work.  The  two  cities  are  London 
and  Edinburgh.T-T'tto  Late.  By  Mrs.  Nbwhah. 
Two  Vols,  (Henry  S.  King  and  Oo.)  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  movement  in  Mrs. 
Newman's  story.  Nevill  Lyford,  the  heir  to  a 
luve  estate,  is  opposed  in  his  projected  marriage 
with  Blanche  Arnold — an  orphan,  who  lives 
with  a  brusque,  honest,  and  great-hearted  aunt. 
Miss  Barton — by  the  family  pride  of  his  aunt 
Judith,  wlio  declares  she  will  disinherit  him. 
Blanche  thereupon  breaks  oCT  the  engagement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  bira  to  think  she  has 
never  loved  him.  In  leaving  her  he  falls  down 
a  cliff,  and  is  nursed  in  the  cottage  of  a  coasts- 
guardsman  ;  and  in  his  great  resentment  and 
pique  marries  his  daughter  Margaret,  one  of 
Nature's  noble-women ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
story,  which  is  often  very  great,  turns  upon  \\tT- 
new  relations  in  the  h^her  class  of  society,  and 
the  great  power  ofher  self-sacrifice.  Mrs.  New- 
man has  contrived  to  construct  a  story  out  of 
the  old  elements  of  the  course  of  true  love,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  novelty  of  incident 
and  freshness  of  narrative.  Novel  readers  will 
pronounce  her  story  sensible,  forcible,  and  in- 
teresting.— Ena  ;  or.  The  Ancient  Maori,  By 
Ueokuk  H.  Wilson.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
The  border  land  of  savagery  and  civilization  is 
always  rich  in  materials  of  romance,  whether  it 
be  that  of  Saxon  and  Celt.  American  colonist 
and  Red  Indian,  or  New  Zealand  settler  and 
Maori.  It  needs,  however,  a  Cooper  to  depict  it, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  Cooper;  he  wril«s  too 
ambitiously,  and  has  not  sufficient  dramatic  art 
to  arrange  bis  materials  effectively.  The  story 
turns  upon  the  internecine  struggle  of  two  Ma- 
ori tribes,  with  one  of  whom  is  a  shipwrecked 
American  girl.  The  narrative  is  a  continuous 
skirmishing,  and  has  no  artistic  dispoM^on ;  al- 
though both  the  fine  scenery  of  Mew  Zealand 
and  the  noble  elements  of  Maori  character  afford 
rich  materials  for  an  effective  study.  How  far 
facts  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wilson's  narrative  he 
does  not  tell  us. — Verena  ;  or,  S<tfe  Path*  and 
Slippery  Byeteayt.  A  story  of  to-day.  By 
Ekilt  Sabau  Holt.  (John  F.  Shaw.)  A  re- 
ligious novel,  somewhat  confused  In  construc- 
tion and  character,  and  oddly  blending  Sacra- 
mentfrian  discussion.  Evangelical  conversation, 
and  the  romance  of  a  lost  will  and  the  reversion 
to  a  largo  estate.  It  seems  to  be  intended  as 
a  polemic  against  Romanising  in  tho  Church  of 
England.  Some  of  the  characters  are  well  con- 
ceived, but  very  crudely  developed.  The  inci- 
dents are  abruptly  and  inartistically  arranged, 
I  and  there  is,  for  our  taste,  too  much  of  tlie  unc- 
tuous phraseology  of  a  certain  school  of  Evan- 
I  gelicals.     The  dialogue  is  smart,  and  the  aim  of 
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the  writer  is  one  thai,  we  heartily  sjmpkthize 
<n\Va.—  AFight  for  Life,  by  Misr  Tbohas, 
(Henry  S-  King  and  Co.),  has  been  added  tn 
the  Comhill  Library  of  Ficton. —  Through  the 
MUt.  Br  Jeankik  Hbbing.  Throe  Yols. 
(Virtue,  Spalding,  and  Dsldy.)  We  cannot  say 
much  for  '  Through  the  Hist,'  save  that  it  is 
the  n^  plu»  ultra  of  common- place.  We  could 
scarcely  have  thought  it  possible  to  flit  three 
TOlumes  with  conversation  bo  twaddling,  eenti- 
mentsBO  common -place,  and  incidents  so  feebly 
conceived  and  so  mechanically  put  together. 
The  only  good  thing  in  the  book  is  the  teetotal 
moral  that  it  points.  Next  to  poor  Dulcie's  sad 
lot  in  marrying  a  drunkard,  nay  worse,  is  poor 
Alice's  fate  in  being  consigned  to  a  fool.  One 
ig  comforted  by  the  thouzht  that  the  authoress 
has  been  misinformed  ;  It  is  the  most  absurd 

Sycholc^ical  impossibility.  Was  it  not  Hiss 
:11  that  Merton  Crawshaw  married  f  Even 
for  the  most  inveterate  novel  reader,  '  Through 
Uie  Mist'  is  a  book  to  t>e  avoided. 


The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bihle  Ii^erred 
from  Itself.  Tho  Congregational  Lecture 
for  1873.  By  Hensy  RooBRa.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  , 

The  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  tA  ac- 
cede 10  the  supernatural  or  superhuman  charac- 
teristics ofany  particular  cycle  of  events  or  liter- 
ature has  arisen  not  inCreqaently  fi^im  inability 
to  determine  scientifically  what  are  the  limits 
of  the  '  natural  '  and  tlie  '  human.'  It  cannot 
be  gninsald  that  enlnrged  study  of  the  develop- 
ment and  outcome  of  that  which  avowedly 
transcends  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  has 
increased  the  difficulty.  The  comparison  of  the 
Bible  and  its  history,  with  other  books  of  sa- 
'  cred  literature,  explains  mine  of  the  most  Star- 
tling peculiarities  of  the  former.  The  grave 
question  now  propounded  to  the  Christian  apo- 
logist is,  how  far  does  this  comparison  affect 
the  exclusive  or  paramount  claims  of  Holy 
Scripture  f  Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  other 
estant  group  of  literature  which  bears  as  the 
Bible  doeu  so  unmistakably,  the  signature  of  a 
Mind  and  Purpose  distinct  from  those  of  the 
natural  forces  and  human  hands  which  have 
apparently  produced  and  preserved  it  ?  In  the 
endeavour  to  answer  this  question,  the  right 
hand  of  the  author  of  '  The  Eclipse  of  Faiu  ' 
has  not  lost  its  cunning.  The  author's  well- 
known  ingenuity,  freeing  itself  from  all  satire, 
and  directed  by  refined  and  serious  feeling,  has 
never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this 
volume.  His  style,  compact  and  lucid,  is  more 
vigorous  than  ever  while  exhibiting  the  para- 
doxes involved  in  the  hypothesis  that  this  book 
is  a  collection  of  sacred  writings  produced  and 

E reserved  by  tho  ordinary  factors  at  work  in 
uman  nature.  Hr.  Rogers  indulges  in  few 
positive  ai^umentsfor  a^itnTM  origin  of  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  he 
leaves  untouched  what  are  commonly  termed 
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the  moral  evidences  of  Christianity;  and  he  con- 
tents himself  with  indicating  in  an  ingenious 
concluding  lecture,  an  analogy  between  the 
constructive  method  and  mental  force  which 
have  built  up  the  Bible,  and  the  '  constitution 
and  course  of  nature.'  Direct  argument  for  the 
divine  origin,  or  the  plenary  inspiration,  or  the 
scientific  accuracy,  or  the  eternal  verity  suppos- 
ed to  characterise  or  qualify  these  writings  does 
not  corae  within  the  present  scope  of  the  author 
of  this  Ailume.  On  the  contrary,  he  very  fre- 
quently repeats  his  disclaimer  of  any  attempt 
to  produce  a  positive  argument  for  the  truth, 
or  for  the  inspiration  of  the  oracle  to  which  he 
refers.  He  has  accomplished  his  purpose  when 
he  has  revealed  the  cluster  of  improbabilities,  in- 
compatibilities, and  puzzles  which  must  be  tiar- 
boured  in  the  mind  of  any  sceptic  who  believes 
in  the  purely  human  origin  of  the  literature  and 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  paradox- 
ical combinations  of  inadequate  cause  and  stu- 
pendous effect  are  shown — with  consummate 
mastery  oftlie  conditions  of  the  problem — to 
be  in  open  and  obvious  antagonism  to  the  tem- 
per and  grain  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  au- 
thor has  never  arranged  his  pieces  on  the  chess- 
board with  more  ab-iolute  certainly  of  check- 
mating his  opponent  than  in  this  volume.  Some 
of  these 'peculiarities,'  'curiosities,' and  '  par- 
adoxes '  have  often  before  now  given  vivacity  to 
Christian  apology  ;  but  such  points  are  stated 
with  great  novelty  of  illustration,  even  though 
they  are  not  themselves  advanced  for  the  flret 
time.  '  I  seem  to  see,'  says  he,  '  unless  it  he 
a  strange  delusion,  a  multitude  of  traits  which 
prevent  my  accounting  for  the  Bible  as  I  can 
for  other  professed  sacred  books,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  known  properties  and  forces  which 
exist  in  our  nature.  .  .  .  And  my  object  is 
to  show  .  .  .  that  the  Bible  is  not  such  a 
book  as  man  would  have  made  if  he  could,  or 
could  have  made  if  he  would.'  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  exhausted  the  line  of  argument, 
and  declares  that  these  lectures  are  not '  contro- 
versial. I  simply  speak  of  the  impression 
which  certain  features  of  the  Bible  have  mode 
upon  me,  and  state  the  reasons  of  iL'  Our  au- 
thor's first  illustration  is  found  in  the  '  invete- 
rate pronenesn  of  mankind  to  idolatry ;'  the  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  and  of  JeteUh  human 
nature,  are  all  on  one  side,  showing  intense 
sympathy  with  idolatry,  and  '  making  it  hard 
to  understand  how  the  Jews  came  by  this  curi- 
ous monopoly  of  unadulterated  Monotheism.' 
A  second  trait  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  on 
which  the  author  insists,  is  the  unnatural  sub- 
limity involved  in  the  perpetual  reference  to  the 
Will  of  Qod,  and  the  suiwrdination  of  ail  events 
to  those  which  Illustrate  His  supremacy,  involv- 
ing an  inversion  of  the  relatively  great  and  lit- 
tle in  the  history  of  the  world.  Associated  with 
this  is  the  strict  '  subordination  of  ethics  to 
theology.'  He  urges  that  'the  general  facts  of 
the  world's  history  show  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  mankind  (that  of  the  Jews  themselves 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  rest  of  the  race)  is  In 
revolt  ^lainst  that  view  of  Qod's  supreme  and 
all-controlling  authority,  and  that  perpetual  ob- 
trusion of  his  claims  which  characterize  the 
Bible.'    He  then  argues  that  the  morality  of  the 
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Nev  TesUment  i  una  counter  to  the  prdudicep, 
and  syBteins  or  human  nature,  and  that  tha 
modifications  end  emasculations,  and  corrup- 
tions from  which  it  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Ohristjans,  confirm  the  same  vieir  o(  the 
nriginalitj  of  the  Bible.  He  neit  developea  a 
HJinilar  argument,  baaed  on  the  character  of 
the  Founder  of  ChristUnitj,  and  declares  that 
that  character  on  the  purely  human  hypothe- 
sis of  its  origin,  is  charged  with  paradox.  He 
uses  even  stronger  language  than  that'  adopted 
by  Canon  Llddon  in  his  Bampton  L^ture,  and 
forces  on  the  alternative  that  if  Christ  be  not  di- 
vine, His  claims  must  be  treated  with  '  sover- 
eign scorn.'  This  would  be  an  unanswerable 
position,  if  the  perfect  accuracy  and  authenti- 
city of  the  four  gospels  were  on  an  admittedly 
irrefVagable  basis ;  those  who  dispute  the  super- 
human origin  of  the  Bible  have  been  the  busi- 
est critics  of  the  evangelical  nan»liTe.  Mr. 
Rogers  refers  to  the  alternative  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  is  only  an  ideal  creation,  and 
lias  justly  called  attention  to  the  veriwmilitude 
attributed  hy  '  a  stupid  world '  to  the  ideal, 
while  with  eloquence  he  shows  how  impossible 
it  was  for  human  nature,  conditioned  as  were 
the  Jews  of  that  age,  to  rise  to  such  a  concep- 
tion. They  possessed  neither  the  moral  nor 
the  intellectual  qualities  competent  to  such  a 
task.  When  he  says  that  all  the  mytholi^ie^ 
of  the  world  ancient  and  modem,  are  now  con- 
signed to  '  universal  contempt  or  oblivion,'  we 
tbtnk  he  somewhat  undervalues  the  profound 
interest  which  has  now  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury been  manifested  in  the  study  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  wondrous  story  of 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Buddhism. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  author  shows  how 
the  Qospel  abruptly  broke  in  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jew,  and  '  as  with  volcanic  force 
IVactnred  and  upturned  the  solid  strata  of  his 
belief,'  and  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages of  the  volume — vhicb  we  should  gladly 
quote,  but  for  lack  of  space — he  asks,  '  How 
came  incarnate  bigotry  to  go  forth  as  the  spon- 
taoeoua  apostle  and  herald  of  universal  love  1  ' 
and  with  equal  force  be  shows  that  there  was 
not  'a  thought,  a  prejudice,  or  a  sentiment  of 
tbe  Qentites  which  could  recommend  it.'  With 
singular  ability  he  points  out  further  that  the 
New  Testament  propounds  a  religion  which 
aspires  to  universal  dominion  and  yet  proposes 
to  achieve  it  by  moral  forces  alone.  The  very 
&ct  that  Christians  have  departed  from  the 
principle  of  the  NewTestament  is  birly  adduced 
as  a  cogent  argument  in  the  same  direction.  Hr. 
Rogers  discusses  the  inferences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
touching  the  relations  of  the  new  fiiith  to  t1i 
dril  power,  and  couples  with  it  the  singuli 
reticence  of  the  Bible  in  relation  lo  the  future 
.and  invisible  world ;  that  whereas  other  religious 
systems  and  books,  and  the  superstitious  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  Christianity  have 
oQered  '  pretended  discoveries  as  to  the  phj)- 
ti«aZ  conditions  of  the  future  life,'  tbe  New  Tea- 
tament  points  as  with  a  sunbeam  to  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  future  state.  He  further 
.urges  the  difficulty  of  imagining  how  human 
■nature  could  spontaneously  have  given  such  a 
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picture  of  itself  as  we  find  in  the  statements  of 
the  Bible,  the  tremendous  impeachment  of  hu- 
manity without  a  shadow  of  petulance,  is  un- 
paralleled in  literature,  whereas  every  corrup- 
tion of  tbe  religion  of  the  Bible  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  those  systems  which  have  men's 

rn  signature  upon  them. 

A  most  interesting  lecture  follows  on  '  argu- 
ments ancillary  to  the  same  conclusions.'  The 
writer  then  passes  on  to  coincidences  between 
certain  statements  of  Scripture  and  certain  lacts 
of  history  which  are  entirely  independent  of 
historical  critidsm,  and  consist  mainly,  of  the 
broad  outline  of  Christian  history  as  foresha- 
dowed in  Holy  Scripture.  The  unity  of  the  Bi- 
ble forms  the  topic  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  interesting  lecture.  We  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  the  author  had  put  forth  his  consum- 
mate powers  at  greater  length  on  this  alt-impi^- 
tant  item  of  his  argument,  instead  of  confining 
himself  as  he  does  to  two  or  three  illustrations. 

Tbe  fifth  lecture  consists  of  a  reply  to  some 
objections  founded  on  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  here  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  narrative  element  that  pervades  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  dramatic  teaching  elicited  by 
the  bare  mention  and  juxtaposition  of  historic 
bets.  The  intersections  of  sacred  and  secular 
history  are  touched  rather  than  investigated  ; 
the  silences  and  abrupt  terminations  of  cer- 
tain narratives  are  described  an  part  of  the 
proof  that  some  wisdom  greater  than  that  of 
the  several  authors  and  compilers,  must  have 
presided  over  the  whole,  determined  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  directed  them  to  their  end. 

Two  lectures  are  subsequently  devoted  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Of  these  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
adequate  conception.     The   following  eloquent 


In  brief,  no  small  portion  of  thatpathos  in 
which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Bible  abounds  above 
all  other  books,  is  found  in  the  various  mani- 
festations of  the  paternal  character  of  Ood  ^ 
by  which  He  would  seem  intent  on  subduing 
both  that  dread  which  results  from  our  sense  of 
guilt,  and  that  intellectual  apathy  which  is  the 
equally  certain  effect  of  the  bare  contemplation 
of  His  abstract  perfections.  All  these  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  so  freely  from  the  depth?  of  our 
o«rn  nature — from  that  parental  heart  which 
He  Himself  inspired  with  its  passionate  and 
unquenchable  love — that  no  self-despairing,  for- 
lorn child  of  pollution  and  miser;,  is  without 
ample  warrant  to  come  in  his  rags  and  deep 
poverty,  the  effect  and  sign  of  his  transgression, 
and  breaking  through  the  cloud  of  doubt  and 
distrust  which  the  sense  of  infinite  purity  and 
the  awe  of  illimitable  power  and  wisdom  mi^ht 
interpose,  to  cwt  himself,  though  it  be  with 
burning  shame  and  blinding  tears,  into  those 
loving  arms,  which  he  is  assured,  in  accents 
and  by  arguments  so  infinitely  touching,  are 
ever  open  to  receive  them.' 

The  eighth  lecture,  on  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  world,  reminds  us  of 
some  of  tbe  most  striking  passages  tn  *  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith.'  Here  the  author  comparos 
Biblical  literature  with  subsequent  Jewish  writ- 
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ings.  He  waives  Nny  moment  derivable  from 
the  muster  roll  of  Jewish  or  Ghrialiui  ipjirtjrs, 
and  does  not  build  on  the  numbera  who  accept 
this  Bacred  book,  but  wiselj  calls  attention  to 
the  wonderful  independence  of  race  which  is 
evinced  in  the  welcome  given  to  it — the  fact 
that  it  has  travelled  fr6ni  land  to  land,  from 
race  to  race,  whereas  other  religions  BO  Beldom 
transcend  the  bounds  of  race  and  nationality. 
We  entirely  agreo  with  him,  but  we  think  that 
he  might  have  contrasted  the  missionary  enter- 
prises of  Buddhism  with  those  of  Christianity, 
to  the  great  strengthening  of  his  argument.  In 
ten  most  charactenstio  pages — which  would  be 
rained  by  partial  quotation— the  author  recounts 
the  prodigious  literature  evoked  by  the  Bible. 
Tn  spite  of  all  hostilenttacks  every  year  multi- 
plies its  copies,  and  makes  it  spealc  in  some 
new  language.  The  influence  of  the  Bible  on 
other  literature  is  powerfully  defended  and  sus- 
tained by  quotations  from  vari<ius  sources.  The 
whole  of  this  lecture  is  marked  by  glowing  el- 
oauence  and  rich  and  varied  illustration,  in 
which  the  author  has  transcended  the  Qnest 
essaVK  ihat  have  ever  issued  from  his  facile  pen. 
The  ninth,  and  last  lecture,  professes  to  con- 
tain the  solution  of  every  paradox  and  'curi* 
osity'  suggested  in  the  forgoing  pages.  Al- 
though the  method  of  analogy  is  powerful  in 
die  refutation  of  objections,  he  shows  that  it  is 
not  without  force  on  the  positive  side,  and  that, 
without  assuming  the  actual  truth  of  revelation, 
there  are  many  analones  between  the  Bible  and 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  His 
first  analogy  is  based  on  the  unity  of  the 
Bible  and  the  unity  of  nature,  and  the  long 
array  and  succesaion  of  means  by  which  in 
thefle  two  great  operations  of  Qod  His  ends  are 
attained  and  His  work  is  perfected.  Another 
analogy  rests  on  the  position  that  if  the  Bible 
bearevelation,  themodeof  giving  it  fkUs  in  with 
the  method  by  which  God  usually  operates  on 
human  destinies  ;  in  other  words,  both  in  the 
education  of  the  race  generally  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  revelation,  Ood  has  b^n  teaching  the 
world,  through  the  agency  of  great  men.  A 
further, analogy  turns  on  the  material  instru- 
ments by  which  the  progress  of  men  is  in  each 
case  secured  ;  that  is,  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  book.  Further  comparisons  are  instituted  be- 
tween the  fields  which  Nature  and  Scripture 
provide  for  inductive  science,  for  systematic 
classifii'Bfion.  and  the  nsthatic  treatment  of  the 
ideals  they  suggest.  The  subjects  of  miracles 
and  prophecy  are  lightly  passed  over,  and  many 
topics  suggested  by  the  title,  had  they  been 
more  fully  handled  by  so  distinguished  a 
writer,  would  have  been  read  with  avidity. 
We  especially  signalize  that  of  the  moral  ond 
spiritual  force  which  is  continually  emitted  by 
these  sacred  pages,  and  which  to  the  great  bulk 
of  Christendom  provides  such  incontestable 
evidence  of  its  Divine  original.  However,  we 
gratefully  accept  this  first  volume  of  a  new 
series  of  '  Congregational  Lectures,'  satisfied 
that  its  popular  character  will  command  a  wide 
drcle  of  readers,  while  the  freshness  and  origin- 
ality of  the  treatment  of  an  oft-debated  theme, 
its  absolute  freedom  from  all  controvei-sial 
bitterness  and  dogmatic  theorizing,  will  com- 
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mend  it  to  the  respectful  attention  of  men  of 
the  most  divergent  views.  The  whole  argu- 
ment steers  clear  of,  and  is  independent  of  the 
attacks  of  scientific  method  or  historic  criticism, 
and  goes  a  long  way  towards  establishing  not 
only  the  superhuman  but  the  Divine  origm  of 
HoIt  Scripture  vrith  all  who  believe  in  a  living 
Gol 

Pre*en.t-Day  Papen  on  Prominent  Queitiom 
in  Thwlogy ;  Catholic  Thoughts  on  the 
Church  of  ChrUt  anrf  the  CJ-urch  of  Biig- 


The  postscript  to  this  singularly  interesting 
volume  was  written  by  the  late  accomplished 
andnohle-heartedauthormore  than  thirty  yeare 
1^,  when  it  was  printed  for  private  circulation. 

The  editor  of  'The  Present- Day  Papers  on 
Prominent  Questions  in  Theology,  felt,  before 
his  own  regrettable  demise,  that  the  publication 
of  this  posthumous  work  would  be  timely  and 
valuable.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  late 
Bishop  of  Argyll,  and  strongly  commend  the 
perusal  of  pages  which  touch  the  heart  of  the 
great  questions  in  ecclesiastic  theology  of  which 
we  now  hear  so  much.  The  peculiarity  of  im- 
pression they  make  on  our  mind  is  that  their 
author  and  editor  appear  to  treat  the  definitions 
of  the  Church  and  its  functions,  the  idea  of 
the  sacraments,  the  significance  of  the  succes- 
sion, the  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  laity,  and  even 
the  mutual  provinces  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  which  are  advocated  in  these  pages,  with 
the  r^ard  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  original 
ideas.  Now,  with  few  exceptions  the  positions 
of  Mr.  Myers  are  those  which  have  been  ur^ed 
by  thoughtful  Kon conformists  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  fine  catholic  spirit  of  the 
author  is  conspicuous  on  every  page.  He 
knows  that  his  views  will  he  regarded  as  blank 
heresy  by  believers  and  advocates  of  the  auc- 
cessional  theory,  and  he  held  many  of  his 
opponents  in  the  highest  esteem  as  holy 
men  and  devout  Christian  workers.  This 
leads  him  to  guard  and  refine  every  state- 
ment with  scrupulous  care  so  as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  arrogance.  He  admits  that  the 
majority  of  Christendom  in  all  ages  have 
declared  against  the  more  spiritual  Uieory  of 
the  Church,  the  ministry,  and  the  sacraments; 
and  his  most  dogmatic  statements  have  the 
effect*of  demolishing  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Roman  or  Anglican 
Churches,  of  repudiating  and  refuting  the  ar- 
guments by  which  their  claims  are  buttressed, 
rather  than  of  proving  the  utter  incompatibi- 
lity of  the  sacra^otal  hypothesis  with  Chris- 
tianity and  sound  philosophy.  Nothing  can 
be  nobler  than  his  vindication  of  religious  Non- 
conformity from  tte  charge  of  schism,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  loyal  than  hia  own  reve- 
rence for  the  Church  of  hia  fathers,  looked  at 
from  his  own  standpoint ;  and,  though  deprived 
as  ho  sees  it  of  all  the  advontages  of  priestly  or 
mediatorial  ministry,  doing  Its  work  as  part  ot 
a  great  spiritual  brotherhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  abundantly  illustrates  the  secondary  bn- 
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portance  of  all  poBitive  instituHonB,  and  justi- 
fies derelopmeDt  and  changes  of  the  ritual  and 
order  of  Church  goremment,  without  claiming 
for  these  modiRcatioDS  any  divine  or  eicluBive 
sanction.  Special  attention  is  drawD  to  the 
changes  which  Moaaism  had  undergono  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  Co  the  deference  paid  to 
these  changes  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  adoption  of  baptism 
and  the  vine  of  the  Paschal  supper  which  had 
been  unauthorized  additions  to  the  old  Mosaic 
ritual ;  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
New  Testament  and  primitive  institutions  of 
the  Church  is  obvious. 

The  extent  and  range  of  these  gentle  but 
daring  and  earnest  speculations  will  be  more 
apparent  when  we  are  favoured  with  the 
author's  views  on  theology  and  Christian  dogma. 
Perhaps  a  few  lines  from  the  postscript  will 
set  forth  the  spirit  of  this  volume,  and  the 
tone  of  that  nhich  is  to  follow. 

'  It  has  been  attempted  to  assert  that  almost 
all  things  most  important  to  man's  spiritual 
life  are  unsystematic,  indefinite,  and  immeasur- 
able by  human  language :  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is,  that  the  Absolutely  True  is;  that 
Gospel  Doctrines  are  parts  of  Infinites,  and 
therafore  of  no  form :  that  Christianity  can 
only  be  adequately  represented  as  Light  acces- 
sible in  its  essential  blessedness  by  all  who  by 
Ood's  grace  have  been  brought  where  it  is,  in 
its  fulness,  namely,  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
but  to  be  comprehended  in  its  essence,  or  its 
operations,  or  us  limits  by  none :  and  that 
tnerefore  our  first  duty  and  our  truest  wisdom 
is  to  turn  off"  our  thoughts  from  speculations 
as  to  its  nature  to  adoration  of  its  Author,  and 
to  make  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  love,  and 
zeal,  a  Person  rather  than  a  Creed.' 

There  is  much  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
modem  philosophy  in  this  Christian  positivism, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  does  not  set  ttthii 
the  whole  truth  about  Christian  dogma,  which 
he,  however,  from  many  other  passages  would 
be  ready  to  adroit.  A.  meditation  of  loftier 
tone  or  more  true  catholic!^  we  have  seldom 
read.  The  present  editor,  Mr.  Whitehead, 
would  have  conferred  great  additional  value  oa 
the  work,  if  he  bad  in  the  tana  at  analysis, 
table  of  contents,  or  head  lines,  given  even  the 
slightest  assistance  to  the  reader  in  following 
the  course  of  the  argument. 

In  the  Xomingland  ;  or,  Qia  Law  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  TraTUformation  q/"  Chrittianity. 
By  John  Stuart  Stdabt-Glrnnib.  Long- 
Some  Ave  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  Stuart-GIen- 
nie  published  a  prospectus  which  contMned 
the  programme  of  a  sweeiung  reconstruction 
of  human  inntitutioDS  generally,  Mr.  Gleu- 
nie's  scheme  was  to  embrace  an  exposition  of 
'the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy,'  the 
'ideals  of  the  new  religion,' -and  the 'institu- 
tions of  the  new  polity.'  After  this  it  seems 
hardly  worth  mentioning  that  by  way  of  'con- 
cluding poetical  synthesis,'  there  was  to  be  a 
'  drama  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Christianity.' 
To  a  thinker  with  so  vast  a  perspective  as  this 
modest  scheme  implies,  the  m 


the  Christian  religion  can  have  iiardly  appeared 
important  enough  to  require  explanation. 
Exhaustively  to  '  explain '  and  satisfactorily  to 
'account  for'  Christianity  is,  however,  precise- 
ly Mr.  Qlennie's  object  in  this  initial  volume, 
as  a  prelude  to  that  'decline  and  fail'  of  it 
which  he  is,  mayhap,  one  day  to  sing.  Mr. 
Qlennie  advances  to  the  assault  with  an  im- 
mense array  of  siege  instruments.  There  is  a 
new  philosophical  method,  a  new  logic,  a  new 
classification  of  the  sciences,  anew  philosophy 
of  causation,  and  a  new  philosophy  of  history. 
As  the  result  of  so  many  novelties  there  is  a 
new  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  greatest  novelty  of  all  We  can- 
not hope,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  such 
a  notice  as  this,  to  do  justice  to  so  ency- 
clopiedic  a  volume,  which  nevertheless  contains 
much  independentandnotalittle  just  thinking, 
shows  a  competent  acquaintance  with  philoso- 
phical principles,  and  gives  eridence  of  wide 
knowledge  and  of  exhaustive — we  will  not  say 
patient — study.  A  few  out  of  many  obvious 
criticisms  may  at  once  indicate  the  connec- 
tions of  Mr.  Qlennie's  system,  and  suKest  the 
weakness  of  its  parts.  First  as  to  ms  new 
method  and  new  logic,  which  we  may  con- 
venientiy  take  together,  because  the  one  is 
merely  theartof  which  the  other  is  the  science. 
To  inductive  and  deductive  logic  Mr.  Glennie 
proposes  to  add  a  new  '  correlative '  logic, 
founded  on  a  process  of  thought  differoit 
from  that  of  either.  Dialectics,  as  he  calls  it, 
advances  not  from  generals  to  particulars,  or 
dice  vertd,  but  from  generals  to  generals.  That 
reasoning  is  occasionally  so  conducted  may 
perfectly  well  be,  though  Mr.  Qlennie  has  to 
go  for  his  illustrations  of  it  to  '  the  speculations 
of  Hegel  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.'  But 
that  Shakespeare  and  Hegel  speculated  in  this 
way,  however  interesting  to  psycholi^y,  is 
nothing  to  logic.  Logic  is  not  concerned,  as 
Mr.  Glennie  seems  to  suppose,  with  'processes 
of  thought'  in  general,  but  is  the  science  of 
necessary  inference ;  and  conclusions  logically 
drawn  are  rightly  drawn,  because  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  methods  are  grounded  upon 
certain  indisputable  axioms.  But  upon  wnat 
axioms  is  the  new  'correlative  logic '  ground- 
edf  Upon  no  axioms,  but  upon  certain  con- 
stancies in  nature^  which  have  been  generalis- 
ed as  the, correlation  of  forces,  and  upon  which 
he  hopes  to  base  a 'logic  of  co-existence.'  Mr. 
Glennie  appears  to  us  to  confound  the  science 
of  logic,  which  is  objective,  with  the  theory  of 
reasoning,  which  is  clearly  subjective.  All 
deeper  insight  into  the  processes  of  nature 
will  necessarily  lead  to  a  tr\iat  classification  of 
things,  and  ther^ore  to  a  profoundcr  science 
of  logic  and  a  more  effectual  art  of  discovery. 
But  no  perfecting  of  either  will  ever  lend  any 
support  to  Mr.  Qlennie's  unproved  assertion 
that  we  can  or  do  reason  from  generals  to  gon- 
erals.  Apart  from  this  psychological  fallacy, 
Hr.GlH)nie'snewbgic,and  even  its  new  name, 
are  both  very  old.  ArisloUe's  'dialectics'  waa 
alsoa  'logic  of  correlates,'  but  he  was  careful 
to  distinguish  between  dialectical  and  scientifio 
reasoning.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  one  was 
to  construct  <^nion,  while  the  other  auned  at 
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tlie '  evolution  of  genuine  knowledge.'  Profes- 
sor JeroQB'  'substitution  of  similars,'  and  Mr, ' 
Herbert  Spencer's  'equality  of  reUtions,'  cod- 
t&in  all  that  is  true,  regarded  as  a  theorj  of 
reasoning,  in  Mr.  Glennte's  new  logic.  Our 
scepticism  remains  when  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amuie  his  application  of  his  logic,-his  '  method' 
as  displajed  on  a  wide  field — the  claasiflcation 
of  the  sciences.  He  begins  with  the  conception 
of  position,  out  of  which  he  constructs  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Now,  he  says,  let  us 
■differentiate  ;'  position  is  accordingly  'diffe- 
rentiated.' and  presto!  out  couien  motion.  Let 
us  now  'int«^Tat«'  position  and  motion,  and 
sure  enough  we  get  eTolution.  Our  readers 
must  not  ask  us  how  these  results  are  reach- 
ed ;  we  can  onlj  refer  them  to  Hr.  Glennie'a 
method.  Of  ourselves  we  should  have  said 
that  motion,  which  is  an  abstraction,  and  posi- 
tion, which  ia  a  relation,  require  matter  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  evolution  of  anything  what- 
ever. But  these  three  conceptions,  however 
arrived  at,  enable  Mr,  Glennie  to  deduce  the 
natural  sciences,  .  mathematic,  physic,  and 
cosmogenetic.  As  a  single  specimen  of  the 
difficulties  we  find  in  this  way  of  arranging 
the  sciences,  we  may  mention  that  biology  is 
included  in  the  second,  and  the  science  or  or- 
ganic development  (autogenetic)  in  the  third 
group.  But  how,  we  may  ask,  cunld  biology 
proceed  a  single  step,  but  for  the  facts  sup^ 
plied  by  that  autogeny  which,  nevertheless,  is 
placed  after  itf  And  where,  in  these  groups 
of  objective  science  is  logicf  It  is  relegated 
to  the  subjective  sciences,  as  the  science  of  the 
formal  relations  of  thought,  though  in  reality 
it  deals  with  relations  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
among  things.  To  show  that  it  is  really  ob- 
jective we  have  but  to  ask  what  would  become 
<rf  Hr.  Glennie's  organic  (which  includes  bot- 
any) without  a  science  of  classification;  and 
what  else  is  logic  but  such  a  science? 

Passing  over  many  other  objections  to  this 
arrangement  of  the  sciences,  we  find  some  ob- 
scurity in  Hr.  Glennie's  notion  of  what  an  art 
is.  Corresponding  to  all  the  sciences  of  de- 
velopment he  has  placed  what  he  calls  'arts  of 
description.'  But  art  implies  the  mixture  of 
human  will  with  natural  processes,  and  is  no 
more  descriptive  than  sdenco  is.  Nor  is  the 
art  of  therapeutics  co-extensive  with  organios, 
for  it  does  not  include  those  structural  modi- 
fications which  men  can  produce  in  animals  by 
unconscious  and  deliberate  selection.  And  the 
word  '  tactic '  was  not  invented  by  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter, bat  was  used  by  Amptre.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, Mr,  Qlennie's  classiflcation  appears  to  us 
to, err  by  being  too  simple,  nature  being  com- 

Slex,  and  not  developing  bj  Hegelian  triplets ; 
ut  to  be  right  in  (Ustinguishing  the  subjec- 
tive from  the  objective  sciences,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  construct  (not,  as  we  think,  suc- 
cessfully) a  third  order  of  sciences  dealing 
with  the  relations  between  the  two.  As  the 
result  of  this  classification,  Mr.  Glennie  thinks 
he  has  discovered  that  all  the  sciences  are 
sciences  of  relations,  and  though  he  regards 
this  as  a  powerful  weapon  to  be  used  against 
Christianitv,  we  will  even  say  that  we  agree 
with  him.  He  proceeds  to  detOTminetbenature 
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of  the  relations  in  the  three  orders — physical, 
metaphysical,  and  ethical.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  follow  him,  but  we  may  take  the  e.'s- 
planation  of  the  metaphysical  relations  as 
typical.  Every  sequence  of  thought,  he  savs, 
'  is  the  satisftiction  of  a  correlatively  determin- 
ed want  of  oneness.'  It  would  be  equally  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  want 
of  twoness.  His  master  in  so  many  things,  Mr. 
Spencer,  might  have  taught  him  that  evolution 
of  mind,  as  of  alt  else,  advances  by  differen- 
tiation, and  that  integration  is  the  beginning 
of  dissolution.  Note,  however,  the  automor- 
phism implied  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  satisfac- 
tion' and  thephrase  'want  of  oneness.'  It  is 
here  that  Mr.  Olennie  gets  in  his  grand  etmp, 
and  after  such  labourings  as  we  have  witness- 
ed, brings  forth  his  new  theory  of  causation. 
Every  change  being  the  result  of  a  'want,' 
and  moving  spontaneously  towards  a  'satisfac- 
tion,' is  not  the  result  of  will,  and  our  type  of 
causation  in  the  universe  is  subverted  ;  and  he 
has  no  diSlculty  in  consequently  conceiving 
the  universe  as  a  system,  complete  within 
itself,  of  mutually  determined  elements.  But 
does  it  not  at  the  same  time  appear  that  in 
abolishing  the  will,  he  has  raised  each  tenn  of 
every  sequence  into  a  separate  will  ;  just  as 
the  French  Revolution  destroyed  entail  in  gen- 
eral only  to  establish  a  multitude  of  particular 
entails  t  For  the  assumption  of  a  '  want '  is 
unjustified  and  unphilosophical,  and  resembles 
those  assumptions  of  '  oi^anic  polarity,'  and 
'  inherent  tendency,'  which  tho  evolution  biolo- 
gists are  accused  of  making  in  order  to  dispense 
with  the  theory  of  Hnal  causes.  All  Hr.  Qlen- 
nie's ingenious  general ixations  will  not  rid  us 
of  the  consciousness  of  causation  ;  and  after  he 
has  packed  up  the  elements  of  the  universe 
within  his  self-contained  and  self-determining 
sphere,  wo  still  ask,  bow  came  they  there? 
There  may  be  no  answer,  but  it  is  idle  to  jug- 
gle with  words  which  aasume  in  the  premises 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  If,  however,  this  con- 
ception of  causation,  which  substitutes  co-ex- 
istences for  antecedents,  and  mutual  determina- 
tion for  producing  agencies,  bo  true,  and  be 
only  newly  discovered,  then  the  history  of 
thought  must  be  the  progress  towards  it,  and 
in  the  philosophy  of  history  the  explanation  of 
that  progress.  This,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Glennie's 
philosophy  of  history : — Men's  conceptions  of 
causation,  which  were  once  objective,  and 
ascribed  the  actions  of  each  external  object  to 
beings  in  that  object;  then  subjective,  ascrib- 
ing all  actions  to  wills,  human  or  divine,  have 
at  length  become  subjective-objective,  and- 
ascribe  actions  U>  'mutual  determination,'  to 
correlated  forces,  from  which  spirit  and  will 
are  equally  excluded.  We  have  no  room  to 
comment  on  the  two  assumptions  which  under- 
lie this  theory,  (1)  that  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  history  of  consciousness,  and  (2)  that 
the  history  of  consciousness  is  a  history  of 
our  conceptions  of  causation. 

We  pass  to  the  application  of  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Christianity,  Hr.  Olennie  says, 
is  an  animistic  philosophy,  because '  events  are 
conceived  as  being  caused  by  supernatural 
agents  or  "spirits."'    We  are  afraid  there  is 
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no  doubt  about  it;  and,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Oleo- ' 
nie's  tbeorj  of  cauBaHoD  ia  righ^  there  is  an 
end  of  it.  But  it  is  satisfsctory  to  see  that  his 
dogmatic  arguments  reduce  themselves  giraplf 
to  a  denial  of  the  supernatural.  Hie  hiBtorical 
arguments  are  of  a  difTerent  order,  and  aim  to 
show  that  Christianity  wan  perfectly  natural  in 
its  origin.  It  sprung  from  Osirianigni.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  Judgment  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  niy- 
Uiology ;  tkerefcre  they  rauet  hare  been  bor- 
rowed by  Christianity.  Not  a  word  in  proof 
of  the  actual  transit ;  next  to  nothing  of  the 
numerous  other  Trinities,  Incarnations,  and 
Judgments,  spontaneously  BTolTod  by  various 
peoples ;  nnty  the  faintest  recognition  of  the  im- 
mense gulf  between  the  Christian  and  the  Osi- 
riau  Trinity  and  Incarnation ;  a^d  no  adequate 
statement  of  the  general  diSercnces  between 
the  two  religions  except  this,  which  we  exhibit 
as  a  logical  gem.  Finding  animal -worship  to 
have  .existed  among  the  Egyptians  he  looks  for 
a  corresponding  phenomenon  among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and,  of  course,  meetfl  with  none. 
Whereupon  he  'Ls  tempted  to  say  that  the 
want  of  it  is  much  to  be  regretted.'  Mr.  Glen- 
nie  has  quite  forgotten  thab  what  he  had  to 
'  prove' was  identity  of  origin,  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  essential  feature  of  Osirianism  from 
Christianity  is  a  problem  which  he  should  solve 
and  not  sigh  over. 

The  Saered  Anthology.  A  Book  of  Ethnical 
Scriptures.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mon- 
cniiB  Danibl  Conwat.  Trilbner  and  Co. 
Hr.  Conway  applies  to  the  religious  books  of 
the  world  the  comparative  method  which  in 
philology,  politics:,  physiology, tc.,  has  achieved 
BO  much  for  scientific  progress ;  and  if  the 
conditions  of  the  comparison  had  been  more 
exact,  some  important  and  interestifg  results 
would  have  been  obtained.  Hr.  Conway  not 
only  does  not  severely  eliminate  the  aspects  to 
be  compared;  be  permits  an  avowed  compari- 
son of  specified  aspects  to  pass  into  so  much 
of  other  characteristics  as  sufBces  for  a  mani- 
fest purpose,  but  does  not  adduce  these  in  their 
entire  claim.  Thus,  he  formally  restricts  his 
avowed  purpose  to  the  moral  as  distinguished 
from  religious  teachings  of  the  different  sys- 
tems compared;  which  excludes  Uie  superna- 
tural claims  and  revelations  of  Christianity, 
and  limits  his  citations  from  the  Bible  to  its 
ethical  teachings.  But  then  be  suggests  that 
his  book  will  be  useful  for  Tdigiou*  culture  by 
making  known  more  widely  the  '  sympathy  of 
religion.'  Now,  a  comparison  of  menly  ethi- 
cal elements— which  above  any  other  are  the 
common  propprly  of  religions — is  at  best  but  a 
veiy  imperfect  form  of  sympathy.  The  sym- 
pathy or  otherwise  of  religion*,  as  such,  de- 
pends upon  theological  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
upon  ethical  elements.  Mr.  Conway's  book 
does,  however,  afford  some  very  interesting  and 
valuable  results.  Under  some  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent heads,  some  of  which,  again,  can  hardly 
be  included  under  the  head,  'moral' — e.  g.. 
Law,  Religion,  Theism,  Worship,  Wisdom, 
Mr.  Conway  presents  simple  citations  from  his 
authorities.    These,  however,  are  not  Testricted 
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to  authoritative  religious  books  like  the  Vedaa, 
the  Zendavasta,  the  Bible,  and  the  Eoran,  but 
include  nearly  a  hundred  works  on  reli^ous 
subjects,  such  as  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  '  Hmcel- 
laneous  Essays,'  R.  W.  Emerson's  '  Poems,'  A. 
B.  Mitford's'Tales  of  Old  Japan.'  &c.,  This 
somewhat  loose  classification  of  authorities 
greatly  detracts  from  the  value  of  Hr.  Con- 
way's labours.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate claims  of  religious  authoritativeness. 
It  is  as  if  Mr.  Conway  were  to  cite  as  of  equal 
authority  the  Bible  and  Matthew  Henir's  Com- 
mentary thereupon.  Thus  to '  use  Christian 
books  would  be  a  little  too  flagrant  a  denial  of 
the  distinctive  place  of  the  Bible.  Hence  no 
Christian  book  but  the  Bible  is  cited,  while  all 
conceivable  kinds  of  Oriental  books — about 
which  common  Teaders  know  nothing — are  in- 
discriminately cited.  Perhaps  Mr.  Conway 
deems  the  the  ethical  element  of  a  religion  to 
be  the  only  valid  and  valuable  one;  if  so,  it 
would  have  been  fairer,  instead  of  insinuating 
it,  to  have  said  so,  and  to  have  avowedly  elimi- 
nated as  mythical  superstitions  the  theoli^cal 
and  spiritual.  Had  be  restricted  his  compara- 
tive processes  to  the  eight  or  ten  authoritative 
religious  books  of  the  world,  and  included  all 
the  elements  and  claims,  the  result  would  have 
been  of  fu'  greater  interest.  Nor  is  any  at- 
tempt mode  to  determine  the  relative  religious 
authority  or  ethical  value  of  the  ethnical  reli- 
gious books.  Mr.  Conway  simply  give«  such 
quotations  as  his  preference  may  prompt,  or 
his  knowledge  enable  Dogmatically,  there- 
fore, the  result  is  worthless.  Of  course  he 
ignores  the  distinctive  claims  of  the  Bible  to 
be  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  to  men, 
and  everything  in  it  that  constitutes  the  dyna- 
mic force  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
While  the  specific  revelation  of  the  Bible  con- 
cerning both  theoli^y  and  morals  is  incompara- 
bly higher  and  purer  than  any  other,  the  su- 
preme practical  value  of  it,  of  Christianity 
especially,  is  its  motive  power.  It  is  this  whi^ 
touches  virtue  with  emotion,  and  transmutes 
religion  into  life.  The  ruling  force  of  nature 
is  heat,  not  light  Whether,  therefore,  the 
ethical,  or  even  the  theological  revelations  of 
Christianity  be  greater  or  less,  it  is  not  ex- 
pounded, nor  in  any  way  accounted  for,  unUl 
its  dynamical  force  is  estimated.  As  a  compar- 
ative estimate  of  religions,  therefore,  Hr.  Con- 
way's book  is  worthless.  For  other  purposes 
it  is  very  interesting.  It  sets  before  us  some 
of  the  best  moral  thinking  of  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  exhibits  the  noble  thoughts  which, 
however  derived,  various  religious  teachers 
have  attained.  We  regret  to  be  unable  to  cull 
an  anthology  of  the  wise  and  beautiful  tilings 
that  it  contains.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
Mr.  Conway  holds,  and  with  the  cool  dogma- 
tism that  is  characteristic  of  his  school  bluntly 
affirms,  the  most  rationalistic  views  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  Thus,  the  materials  of  the 
Pentateuch  'assumed  their  present  shape  in 
the  eleventh  century  b.c.  ;'  'The  Books  of 
Chronicles  cannot  be  much,  if  anv  earlier  than 
B.C.  3S0.'  '  The  Books  of  Job  and  Ruth  belong 
to  the  sixth  century  b.c.'  A  candid  and  mo- 
dest scholar  would  at  any  rate  have  intimated 
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that  the  great  majorit  j  of  schal&rs  have  reached 
other  conclusions.  Nothing  is  ho  characteristic 
of  ralionulism  as  '  hard  Ewenring.'  Onlj  des- 
perate assertion  is  neither  oi^ument  nor  evi- 
dence, and  usually  discredits  with  cautious 
scholars  those  who  emploj  it.  Materials  such 
•s  Mr.  Conway  has  selected,  if  dealt  with  in  a 
critical  and  dispassionate  spirit,  would  jield 
very  JnteroBting  results. 

Lteturet  on  the  Ptntct«uch  nnd  the  MoaHU 
SUme,  wi'h  Appeiidieai,  contnining — /.  The 
EloMitie  Narratire  ;  IF.  The  Original  Story 
oftheExodut;  III.  ThePreChrUtian  CrMt. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Jobn  William  Colbnso, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Longmans. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  easily  acquainted  with  Bishop  Colen- 
Bo's  entire  iheory,  the  ripe  results  of  his  ten 
years  of  labour  bestowed  upon  the  Pentateuch. 
The  author  of  'The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua,'  has  in  more  senses  than  one,  popu- 
larized his  tedious  inquiry,  and  offered  tiis 
'  critical  ezaioinations '  to  the  public  in  a  form 
in  which  young  persons  and  ordinary  Bible 
readers  may  appreciate  his  labours.  The  au- 
thors of  the  'Biblical  Commentary'  come  in 
for  a  large  measure  of  contemptuous  reference, 
■nd  it  is  clear  that  however  broad,  and  occa- 
sionalty  rationalistic,  some  of  his  right  reverend 
brethren  have  shown  themselves,  Dr.  Colenao 
has  now,  more  emphatically  than  over,  abso' 
lutely  broken  with  the  traditional  ideas  touch- 
ing the  veracity,  authenticity,  genuineness,  and 
inspiraiion,  not  only  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of 
Uie  entire  Bible.  To  put  it  mildly,  there  is  not 
one  word  in  the  Old  Testament  which  can  be 
relied  upon  because  it  is  there,  either  as  the 
representation  of  a  fact,  the  ori^n  of  an  insti- 
tution, or  the  character  of  a  man.  The  special 
theory  of  Elohiet  and  Jehovist,  which  Dr.  Co- 
]«nso  approves,  difiera  from  that  of  many  of 
his  German  eoUahorateun ;  but  it  seems  to 
ns  to  involve  entire  revolution  and  confusion 
of  the  narrative,  and  to  be  complicated  with 
Speculations  touching  the  origin  of  Jehovah- 
worship  which  are  utterly  revolting.  The  Elo- 
histic  portions  of  Qenesis  are  continued  down 
to  the  '  revelation '  of  the  name  Jehovsb,  and 
are  suppo^  to  have  been  created  by  Samuel, 
or  under  his  influence.  The  Jehovistic  por- 
tions of  Genesis  and  '  the  original  stoiy  of  the 
Exodus,'  which  Dr.  Colenso  eicerpts  from  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  are  supposed 
tc  contain  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  with 
Israel,  and  to  have  been  fashioned  at  a  much 
later  date.  Jeremiah  he  conceives  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy 
and  of  sandry  additions  to  this  '  original  story,' 
while  the  greater  part  of  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers he  maintains  to  have  been  fkshioned  in  a 
priestly  spirit  during  or  after  the  captivity  of 
Babylon.  The  assurance  with  which  these 
theories  are  advanced  as  accounting  for  trifling 
difBculties  of  the  text  is  as  amusing  as  it  ii 
reprehensible.  After  turning  the  text  upsidi 
down  and  topsy-tnrvy,  and  striking  out  what 
is  difficult  in  order  to  harmonize  with  other 
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charges  of  'invention,'  when  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen proposes  to  obviate  apparent  inconsis- 
*es  of  the  narrative  of  the  relative  provi- 
jnade  by  an  hypothesis  of  his  own  for 
Priests  and  Levites.  When  some  perplexities 
from  the  mention  of  the  tabernacle  before 
the  erection  of  the  national  sanctuary  he 
scorns  attempts  at  reconciliation,  and  gets  over 
the  trouble  by  relegating  the  whole  account  to 
the  realms  of  fiction.  The  most  persistent 
intention  of  the  lectures  is  to  make  a  startling 
inversion  of  history— viz.,  to  refer  the  Jahvefi 
worship  to  the  Phcenician,  rather  than  to  Is- 
rael, and  practically  lo  identify  Baal  with  Je- 
hovah, and  Chemosh  worship  with  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  He  does  epeak  of 
the  great  prophetic  men  who  endeavoured  lo 
root  out  from  Israel  its  abominations,  but  be 
thinks  that  human  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  was 
the  religion  of  the  people  until  the  time  of 
Josiah's  reformation.  The  historical  books  are 
iharged  with  every  Bpiecies  of  fiction,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  writers  of  the  Cano- 
nical Books,  Jeremiah,  is  taxed  with  the  most 
(«regiouB  pious-fraud  wiih  the  hope  of  efiectiog 
the  reformation.  The  curious  thing  about  this 
volume  of  lectures  is,  that  the  Bishop  concludes 
each  of  his  brief  discourses  with  a  page  of  de- 
vout meditation  about  the  spirituality  and  pre- 
ciousnesB  of  the  gospel  and  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  maintains,  with  obvious  sincerity  of  feel- 
ing, that  this  wonderful  book  is  still  profitable 
for  instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness. 
On  the  Bishop's  showing,  we  have  a  compact 
series  of  falsehoods  from  Genesis  to  Malachi, 
designedly  and  cunningly  manufactured  docu- 
ments, the  aim  of  which  is  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter and  honor  of  Jehovah  and  His  wonderful 
providence  over  a  special  race ;  wherea,s  the 
facts  never  happened,  the  deUverances  never 
took  place,  and  yet  we  are  to  value  and  revere 
the  record. 

The  Alton  Sermone.    By  Auatrarcs  W.  Habe. 

Isbister  and  Co. 
Watminiter  SermoM.  By  the  Rev.  Cbarles 
KiNOSLBV,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Canon  of  West- 
minster. Macmillan  and  Co. 
These  two  volumes  afford  admirable  exam- 
ples of  contrasted  styles  of  preaching — both 
much  wanted,  and  both  very  efiective  in  these 
days.  The  first  is  a  plain  appeal  to  uncultured 
hearers,  with  such  conscientious  attention  to 
all  easily  apprehensible  illustration  and  analogy, 
that  the  intellect  is  never  over-taxed  in  the  ef- 
fort to  follow ;  while  yet  the  tokens  of  large 
knowledge  are  so  clear,  and  the  art  of  homely 
figure  so  dignified  and  even  half  poetic  in  its 
simplicity,  that  the  most  cultivated  cannot 
but  read  with  delight.  Mr.  Augustus  Hare 
derived  much  of  his  force  in  preaching 
from  his  intimate  and  half-instiiiclive  know- 
ledge of  the  poor  people  of  Alton-Barnes, 
to  whom  he  proved  a  true  pastor  during 
the  few  years  that  he  was  amongst  them ; 
and  his  'Alton  Sermons,' well  deserve  to  be 
held  up  as  models  to  all  preachers  who  have  to 
do  with  rustic  and  untutored  audiences.  We 
thereforewarmtywelcome  them  in  this  new  one- 
volume  form.    They  prove  that  loud  commou- 
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place  is  not  the  mOBt  effectiTe ;  but  rather  the 
quiet  simplicit;  that  ifl  derived  from  full  knon-- 
ledge,  united  with  complete  afrnpathj.  Konr 
great  a  power  the  latter  is  we  discover,  in  read- 
ing the  '  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,'  where  we 
find  Ihat  Mr.  Hare  never  began  the  compoBition 
of  his  sermons  till  Saturday,  knowing  that  if 
he  b^an  on  Monday  they  would  claim  hie  at- 
tention all  the  week — so  fastidious  and  exact- 
ing was  bis  Uste.  Yet  these  sermons,  as  lite- 
rary eserciBos,  are  extremely  flniahcd,  and  have 
besides  a  freshness  and  spontaneity,  which 
mere  polish  might  have  destroyed.  They  are 
models  of  Iheir  kind ;  those  0[\  '  The  Gospel 
Heaven '  and  on  '  Obedioncfi '  we  regard  aa 
simple  masterpieces,  in  their  own  peculiar  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canon  Kingslev,  preach- 
ing at  Westminster,  approaches  his  themes 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  though  he  has  firmly 
satisfied  himself  about  the  main  truth  he  pro- 
claims, is  not  as  yet  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
theological  and  scientific  reconciliations  of  it 
One  half  the  sermons  are  exercises  somewiiat 
in  tho  line  of  Butler — developments,  in  fact, 
of  his  leading  idea — the  proof  that  the  Qod  of 
Nature  must  be  the  God  of  Beveladon ;  though 
all  this  is,  of  courae,  in  Canon  Kingsley's  own 
peculiar  style.  Hence  the  suitat»]ity,  ip  one 
sense,  of  the  preface,  which  really  is  an  intro- 
duction, being  a  discussion  of  Darwinian  and 
later  theories  of  selection.  Ti.  was  originally 
^ven  as  a  lecture  at  Sion  College-,  and  its 
whole  drift  ia  to  show  that,  even  admittingwhat 
the  Darwinians  say,  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  Qod  are  not  a  whit  less  wonderfully  shown 
than  under  the  old-fashioned  ideas.  '  If  there 
be  an  evolution,  there  must  be  |n  Evolver;' 
that  is  the  short  summary  of  Canon  Eii^ley's 
argument;  and  he  does  make  one  or  two  very 
smart  points  several  times,  cleverly  turning  the 
weapons  of  the  scientists  against  themselves, 
to  prove  that  they  themselves  enthrone  Qod 
above  their  own  system,  though  they  are  un- 
conscious of  it,  or  else,  that  they  leave  wide 
opening  for  the  Teduetio  ad  i^ardum,  aa 
shown  in  reference  to  Professor  Bain's  explan- 
ation of  a  mother's  love  of  her  newborn  babe,  in 
his  '  Emotions  and  the  Will '  (second  edition, 
pp.  78,  7fl).  The  first  sermon,  '  The  Mystery  of 
the  Cross,'  is  eloquent  with  high  reason 
in  the  attempt  to  show  that  in  Uie  accep- 
tance of'  Uiat  mystery  our  highest  in- 
telligence is  exercised  and  satiaBed ;  and  it 
abounds  with  noble ■" 


facing  the  philosophers  Bravely,  and  leading  up 
to  this  result:— 'If  providence,  prayer,  and 
the  living  Ood  be  phantoms  of  man's  im^na- 
tion,  then  the 'cynical  worldling  at  the  one  end 
of  the  social  scale,  and  the  brutal  savage  on  the 
other,  are  wiser  than  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
sages  and  divines.'  In  the  sermon  on  '  Tho 
DMf  and  Dumb,'  which  perhaps  is  the  most 
original  of  all,  we  have  a  fine  definition  of 
Nature  and  Law ;  and  throi^hout  there  are 
hints  of  deep  tiioi^t,  flashes  of  true  poetry, 
and  everywhere  gUropses  of  real  earnestness 


Kingsley  has  so  long  been  distinguished.    We 


could  wish  that  our  space  would  have  allowed 
a  fuller  summary  of  these  sermons,  and  an 
adequate  signalising  of  their  leading  points ; 
but  we  rest  satisfied  with  sending  our  readers 
to  the  volume,  which,  as  coming  from  a  man  of 
some  repulo  in  science,  is  we  believe  well  fitted 
to  aid  and  edify  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
scientific  questionings  and  difficulties.  What- 
ever sciontiflc  men  may  say,  there  ia  about 
Mr.  Eingsley,  and  many  such,  a  convincing 
force  derived  more  from  the  moral  than  from 
the  intellectual  side  of  their  nature,  which  the 
purely  scientific  position  of  others  compels 
them  to  draw,  so  far,  into  the  background ; 
and  thus  they  speak,  and  can  after  all  speak 
only  to  a  very  narrow  and  sectional  humaoitr  ; 
and  therein  lies  the  strength  of  Christianity 
against  them,  that  it  so  readily  enlists  heart 
and  imagination  in  its  service. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.  Tho  Greek  Text  and 
Translation;  with  Intriiduction,  Expository 
Notes,  and  Dissertation.  By  Patrick  Faib- 
BAiRN,  D.D.  Edinbui-gh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
We  scarcely  need  say  that  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
exposition  is  a  very  scholarly  one.  He  adopts 
tho  Qreek  text  of  Tischendorf  s  eighth  edition. 
His  criticism  of  the  text  is  careful  and  inde- 
pendent ;  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  practical 
development  and  application  (o  theological 
students  of  the  apostle's  teachii^.  The  usual 
prolegomena  concerning  the  authorship,  time, 
place,  purpose  of  writing,  &c.,  are  given.  The 
Qreek  text  is  printed,  and  rarefuUy  translated. 
Expository  notes  are  added,  and  appendices 
treating  of  special  points,  such  as  the  'Pecn- 
liw  Testimony  for  Gospel  Times '  (1  Tim.  ii 
6) ;  'The  Meaning  of  the  Expression  Hu-^band 
and  Wife,'  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2-  and  the  'Treat- 
ment of  Slavery,  in  New  Testament  Scripture.' 
Critical  works  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
comparatively  few,  and  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  done 
essential  service  by  this  very  scholarly  and 
able  work,  in  which  he  deals  vigorously  with 
the  critical  questions  of  our  own  day. 

Paul  the  Apostle   if  Jesitt  Chritt :  HU   L^fe 
and  Worlci  /   Hit   Eputles    rend    Teaekingi. 
A  Contribution   to  a    Critical    History  of 
Primitive  Christianity.     By  Dr.  Ferdinano 
CnHisriAH  Baub.     Second  Edition.     Issued 
after  the  Author's  Death  by  Dr.  £.  Zbllbb. 
Translated    from    the     German.       Vol.  L 
Williams  and  Norgate. 
Of  Dr.   Baur's  'Paul'  we  must    speak  far 
less  favourably  than  we  did  of  Eeim's  '  Life  of 
Jesus.'     It  is  critical  in  the  sense  in  which  aa 
Old  Bailey  advocate  is  critical      It  analyiea 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  being  the  source  of 
the  AposUe's  history  with  a  preconceived  and 
steady  determination  to  depreciate  its  historical 
authority  and  to  treat  its  author  as  an  impos- 
tor.    It  lays  hold  of  whatever  points  may  be 
open  to  critical  attack  with  subtle  skill,  and 
infuses,  so  to  speak,  a  disintegrating  spirit,  so 
that  the  damt^  is   done  not  so  much  by 
definite  assault  as  by]  a  mephitic  atmosphere, 
which  makes  respiration  difficult  and  life  un~ 
pleasant    We  are  uneasy  ;  we  scarcely  know 
,  why.  The  individual  points  that  are  questioned 
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do  not  seem  much.  We  feel  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  criticisms,  but  thef  are  all  re- 
solved in  the  same  way.     The  issue  is  uni- 


Thfl  whole  spirit  of  the  criticism  is  inimic&l 
and  unfair,  and  produces,  moreoTer,  the  im- 
prension  of  a  deadly  cunning  in  the  critic 
Ewald  is  not  more  dogmatic,  nor  Colenso  more 
uniformly  hostile.  We  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  not  room  for  criticism,  hut  thit  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  critic  are  polemical,  not  judicial. 
Dr.  Baur  starle  with  the  assertion,  '  I  can  find 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  no  purely  objec- 
tive  statement;  but  only  one  whicn  is  arrangal 
on  subjective  grounds.'  The  subjective  grounds 
being  the  deicrmination  of  the  writer,  at  all 
costs,  to  glorify  the  Apostles  generally,  and  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  particular.  No  doubt  Dr. 
Baur  has  come  to  this  conclusion  by  some  sort 
of  inductive  process,  but  here  it  is  propounded 
as  an  axiom,  and  every  historical  statement  is 
subjected  to  its  test  '  The  Paul  of  the  Acts,' 
he  says,  '  is  manifestly  i^uite  a  different  person 
from  the  Paul  of  the  Epistles.  The  liistorical 
character  of  the  author  can  only  be  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
apostle.'  '  In  the  statement  (of  the  first  perse- 
cution), as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  its  individual 
features,  a  design  is  evident  which  it  is  im- 
pMsiblg  to  consider  as  the  natural  historical 
result  of  the  fact.'  '  If  it  be  asked  how  much 
special  historical  value  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  section  (Acts  iilr-v.),  the  actual  results 
are  very  small.'  The  only  answer  possible  to 
such  a  work  is  not  the  selection  of  particular 
points  for  refutation  ^although  in  some  in- 
stances this  ia  possible ;  for  example,  the 
statement,  '  It  must  be  concluded  from  the  text 
that  it  was  an  established  rule  that  every  mem- 
ber should  sell  all  that  he  possessed,  and  put 
the  proceeds,  as  a  contribution  in  money,  into 
the  common  purse' — but  the  [presentation  of 
the  entire  history,  in  a  different  light,  and  the 
inspiration  of  it  with  a  different  spirit  We 
reserve  the  author's  estimation  of  Paul  until 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume.  We 
restrict  ourselves  now  to  the  point,  that  the 
book  is  not  the  work  of  an  impartial  judge,  but 
of  a  man  who  sits  down  to  write  with  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  strongly  inimical  to  the  miracu- 
ous  element  in  the  New  Testament 

On  a  Fresh  RevUian  of  the  English  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 
Therevision  of  the  text  and  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  ia  in  process  of  being  effected 
by  distinguished  sAolars,  and  to  them  these 
pages  may  be  supposed  to  be  speciQcally  ad- 
dressed. Dr.  Davidson  justly  condemns  many 
alterations  made  by  modem  scholars  in  their 
revision  of  the  autnoriEod  version,  and  is  de- 
cidedly conservative  in  his  estimate  of  the 
antiquity  and  value  of  the  Maeoretic  text. 
This  he  is  unwilling  to  disturb  in  deference  to 
the  autiiority  of  the  Septuagint  or  of  the  Pe- 
Bchito  version,  even  when  these  uree  in  sug- 
gesting an  emendation  of  the  existing  text  He 
objects  to  any  tampering  with  the  exaggerated 


'numbers'  of  the  Books  of  Chronicle;!,  and 
other  portions  of  the  historical  books,  believing 
that  the  exaggerations  wore  intentional,  and 
made  by  the  author.  '  Why,'  he  asks,  '  should 
these  be  regarded  as  literally  correct  in  docu- 
ments impregnated  with  Uie  legendary  and 
marvellous  elements  attaching  to  the  early  re- 
cords of  all  peoples?'  It  is  the  marvdlous 
sobriety  of  these  records,  as  compared  with  the 
religious  and  semi- biographical  records  of,  say, 
the  It^enda  of  Gautama  Buddha,  it  is  the  self- 
reproach  and  scathing  national  condemnation 
with  which  these  documents  are  interpenetrat- 
ed, which,  among  other  things,  have  impelled 
scholars  to  believe  in  their  substantial  and. 
literal  accuracy,  if  we  could  only  light  upon,  or 
hon^jstly  conjecture  what  they  were.  While 
Dr.  Davidson  advises  attention  to  all  the  criti- 
cal marks  in  the  Masoretic  text,  be  says  '  that 
the  e'tii  is  much  oftener  right  than  the  fpf 
recommended  by  the  Masoretes.'  He  allows 
that  the  text  is  corrupt  in  many  places,  and 
must  be  amended  by  conjecture,  giving  impor- 
tant illustrations.  Ho  repudiates  the  suspicion 
that  the  Jews  tampered  with  certain  texts, 
from  the  use  to  which'  they  were  put  by  Chris- 
tians, and'  throws  back  the  charge  upon  the 
New  Testament  writers,  and  then  he  calls  for 
great  caution  and  care  in  touching  the  ancdent 
text  He  is  especially  anxious  that  nothii^ 
should  be  done  m  an  apologetic  sense,  and  for 
the  removal  of  grave  difficulties  or  inconsisten- 
cies. A  fear  seems  to  haunt  him  lest  the 
public  mind  should  he  deluded  into  any  unjus- 
tiHable  faith  in  the  historic  accuracy,  or  any 
new  confidence  in  the  Messianic  quality  of 
certain  difficult  passages.  Many  suggestions 
and  most  acute  criticism  are  offered  in  the 
second  part  of  the  work,  devoted  to  the  transla- 
tion— e.g.,  the  difficult  passage,  Job  xis.  26-27, 
is  deprived  of  all  reference  to  Christ  or  the  re- 
surrection, but  is  sliown  to  express  the  faith 
of  Job  in  immortality.  Yet  even  this  is  said  to 
be  'a  momentary  outburst  and  triumph  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  poet,  not  a 
settled  or  serious  belief.'  And  the  majority 
of  the  emendations  suggested  are  chained  with 
the  strongest  antagonism  to  the  Messianic  siz- 
nificance  of  any  of  the  well-known  and  generally 
supposed  anticipations  of  the  coming  or  cha- 
racterof  Christ.  Dr.  Davidson's  great  learning 
entitles  them  to  serious  attention. 

TA<  Companion*  of  the  Lord;  Chapters  on  the 
Lives  of  the  Apostlet.    By  Cbahles  E.  B. 
Rkkd,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Religious  Tract  Society. 
Mr.  Beed  has  written  a  series  of  what  may 
be  called  critical  sketches  of  our  Lord's  apos- 
Ues.    They  are  admirable  in  their  complete- 
ness, succinctness,  and  scholarly  appreciation. 
Mr.  Reed  is  apparently  familiar  with  most  of 
the  literature  of    the    discipleship,  although 
hsrdlv  abreast  of  the  criticism  of  our  own  da;r> 
and  he  skilfully  uses  such  adjuncts  of  his 
pictures  as  modem  hooks  of  travel  afford  ;  but 
with   a  jud^ent  that  is  as  strong,   as   it   is 
sober,  hemamtainshisindependence,  and  avoids 
crotchety  or  arbitrary  contusions.     We  do  not 
-always  agree  with  him  ;  as,  for  mstance,  in  his 
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tdjustment  of  the  chronology  of  John's  writ- 
ing, or  in  his  recognition  of  a  Hebrew  original 
of  Matthew's  Qoepel,  which  Dr.  Roberta  has  so 
effectual)}^  disposed  of,  but  he  comes  to  no  con- 
clusioD  witiiout  intelligent  and  well-cooaidered 
reasons.  The  well-balanced  character  of  his 
mind,  for  example,  preserres  him  from  any 
fandful  conclusions.  The  sketches,  which  we 
presume  were  first  delivered  as  pulpit  lectures, 
seem  somewhat  to  lack  spiritual  depth  and 
penetration  —  they  de*l  almost  eiclusicely 
with  the  exegesis  of  eyents.  It  is,  however,  a 
work  full  of  promise,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  written 
in  a  simple,  chaste  style.  Occasionally  a  word 
offends  us,  as,  for  example,  the  word  'coro- 
nach,' as  applied  to  the  conversation  at  the 
Paschal  feast  Nor  do  we  think  the  concep- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  deterioration  and 
treason  of  Judas  successful.  Is  not  the  key 
to  bo  found  in  the  effect  of  such  spiritual  teach- 
ing upon  a  carnal  and  sordid  heart  ? 

Prophecia  and  th«  Prophetic  Spirit  in  tht 
Chriatiait  Era  :  an  HUlorical  Eamy.  By 
'  John  J.  Ioh.  von  Doillihokr  Translated, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  snd  Appendices, 
by  Alfrsd  Plduheb,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Sivingtoos. 
The  name  of  Dr.  DSlIinKer  is  a  guarantee 
for  profound  learning  and  thoroughness  of  in- 
vestigation of  whatever  question  ha  touches. 
These  qnalitie-t  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  essav 
DOW  before  us.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  singular  and  varied  literature  of  his  subject, 
and  fitted  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  integrity  to  pronounce  an  honest,  un- 
biassed opinion,  he  regards  the  prophecies  of 
the  post- apostolic  Christian  era  as  unworthy 
of  accept.ince.  Coincidences  and  seeming  veri- 
fications there  were ;  but  as  a  whole  they  were 
wanting  in  those  testa  which  are  necessary  to 
substantiate  their  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
future,  The^e  prophecies  were  reflections  of 
the  pa-t,  not  revelations  of  the  future,  or  they 
were  the  offspring  of  the  fears,  wishes,  and 
hopes  of  a  benighted  and  fanatical  age.  Some, 
amid  the  degeneracy  and  wide-spread  debase- 
ment of  the  times,  sighing  for  the  reform  of 
the  Church,  in  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  dream- 
ing of  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  others 
from  the  prevailing  wickedness,  anticipating 
the  destruction  of  Rome,  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  shaped  their  predictions  accordingly. 
Some  of  them  were  pieces  of  imposture,  framed 
after  the  events  predicted  had  taken  place,  or 
the  result  of  a  far-seeing  sagacity  interpreting 
the  tendency  of  the  age.  All  this  is  made  per- 
fectly obvious  by  Dr.  DOllinger's  lucid  investi- 
gation ;  and  instead  of  impniring  the  claims  of 
scriptunl  predictions  to  divine  inspiration  and 
foresight,  it  conflnns  them  by  striking  con- 
trast. The  translator  bos  done  his  work  ad- 
mirably. Not  only  is  the  translation  faithful, 
and  the  style  clear  and  flowing,  but  the  value 
of  the  essay  is  greaQy  enhanced  by  his  intro- 
duction, appendices,  and  notes.  His  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Dixllinger's  '  Papstfabeln '  met  with 
»ery  general  acceptance,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
his  present  effort  will  be  equally  acceptable. 
We  very  cordially  recommend  uie  essay  to 


all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  discus- 
sed. 

Tka  Fourth  Ovptl,  the  Hmrt  of  Chritt.  By 
Educnd  U.  Skaiis.  Fourth  Edition.  Noyes, 
Holmes,  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S. 
The  earlier  editions  of  this  book  have  escaped 
our  qptice.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  tbo 
work  of  a  Unitarian  who  presents  a  view  of 
Christ's  person  which  he  thinks  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  orthodox  sects  as  well  as  by  his 
own.  He  doe.4  not,  liowever,  state  this  as  his 
aim,  but  alter  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  commences  the 
body  of  his  work  with  on  elaborate  defence  nf 
the  authenticity  of  .John's  Gospel.  Ho  then 
examines  the  relation  which  the  synoptic 
Gospels  bear  to  it  in  setting  forth  Christ's 
mission.  Next  he  reproduces  the  picture  of 
Christ's  life  and  character  as  given  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  finally  considers  the  Johon- 
nine  theology  in  its  relation  to  ancient  and 
modem  thought.  Ho  concludes  'the  DiviDO 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Johannine  theo- 
logy.' He  regards  this  incarnation  aa  com- 
mencing with  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Lord,  and  assigns,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the 
Baptism  as  the  epoch  of  its  completion.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Word  he  accepts  as  divinely- 
revealed  truth,  and  shows  how  widely.it  dtf- 
fers  from  the  logos  in  Phito's  cosmology.  He 
interprets  it  thus— 'The  Word  is  God  in  the 
act  of  self -revelation  ;  God  in  so  far  forth  as 
He  is  revealed.  The  logos  doctrine  affirms  an 
essential  distinction  in  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Father  and  Son  .     .     timeless  and 

eternal.  God  as  the  Father  is  the  infinite  deep 
of  Divine  being  beyond  apprehension.  .  .  . 
But  the  Word  is  Qod  speaking,  the  Divine 
Reason  in  self-revelation  ever  on  the  bosom  of 
the  infinite  deeps,  and  bringing  forth  their 
treasures  of  truth  and  love.'  Of  Christ  he 
says — '  In  flis  full  Messianic  consciou.sness  the 
Divine  Word  so  possessed  Him  that  Ho  could 
identify  Himself  with  it  and  say,  "Icame  down 
from  heaven,  1  am  the  Word.'  '  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sears,  an  '  immanence  of  God ' 
in  all  humanity,  acontinual 'influx  of  the  Divino 
life,'  so  that  man  in  his  highest  consciousness 
has  convictions,  desires,  and  aspirations  which 
he  knows  must  come  from  God.  But  Mr. 
Sears  must  conceive  of  this  immanence  as 
something  widely  different  from  the  Word 
made  flesh ;  for  while  he  expressly  E:iys  of  the 
former  that  it  is  not  'of  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  Deity,'  he  calls  '  the  essential  divinity 
of  Christ  con  substantial  with  God,'  one  of  'the 
central  doctrines  of  Chrisiiftiity.'  Our  author 
entertains  bright  anticipations  of  the  approach- 
ing  union  of  tne  Unitarian  with  other  denomi- 
nations, which  we  might  share  with  him  if 
views  like  his  own  were  widely  entertained. 
But  we  suspect  they  would  be  disowned  by 
the  majority  of  Unitarians  even  more  energeti- 
cally than  by  the  orthodox  sects.  His  notion 
of  two  natures  in  Christ,  of  which  the  human 
'retreats  behind  the  Divine,'  would  fail  to 
satisfy  those  who  press  for  a  conception  of 
Christ's  person  which  they  can  "understand ; 
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nor  cut  he  be  Mid  to  hare  made  clear  how 
th«re  ia  a  continual  'immanenco  of  God '  in  us, 
which  18  yet  cssentiallT  different  from  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Word  in  ChriBt  Still,  such  an 
effort  aa  this  from  the  Unitarian  side  is  nol«- 
wortfaj,  and  the  book  abounds  in  passages  of 
gTMt  eloquence  and  deep  spiritual  foirour, 
which  space  forbids  U8  to  tfiinscribe.  It  would 
have  been  still  better  but  tor  the  writer's  ar- 
bitrary method  of  deciding  disputed  points 
with  an  ipie  dixit,  and  his  free  use  of  poetic 
figure  in  discussing  questions  which  require  the 
greatest  precision  of  language. 
Ward*  of  Hope  and  Comfort  to  thote  in  Sorrow. 

Dedicated    by    permission    to    the  Queen. 

Hurst  and  Blackett 

The  writer  of  the  tenderly  conceived  letters 
in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Maurice,  They  are  instinct  with  the 
devout  BubmissiveneEB  and  fine  sympaUiy 
which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ; 
but  in  her  there  is  added  a  winoingneia  of 
tact,  a  delicacy  of  approach,  and  sometimes  tr'o 
a  directness  of  language  which  we  hardly  find 
even  in  the  brother.  An  idea  which  seems  to 
have  dwelt  with  her  was  the  way  in  which  God 
tempers  His  discipline  with  comforts — espe- 
cially with  vMard  comforts.  The  letters  were 
privately  printed  and  circulated,  and  were 
found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which 
they  cannot  fail  to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle. 
A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bMring 
the  well-known  initials,  *E.  H.  P.,'  gives  really 
a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. 
Tke  Source*  of  Standard  Englith.    By  T.  L. 

KiNOTON  OuPBANT,  M.A.  Mscmilkn  and  Co. 

Mr.  Oliphant  has  wrought  out  a  good  idea  in 
a  very  able  way.  He  investigates  the  sources 
and  influence  of  the  different  dialects  that  have 
made  up  our  English  speech,  as  also  the  earliest 
instances  and  latest  forms  of  its  corruption. 

Regarding  standard  English  architecturally, 
he  marks  itsconstruction  'much  as  tbe  changes 
in  English  Architecture  fur  four  hundred  and 
flf^  ;feaTs  may  be  traced  by  the  man  who 
visits  in  succession  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Winchester ;  or  as  the 
improvements  in  the  English  Constitution  may 
be  traced,  from  the  woods  of  Germany  to  the 
Convention  Parliament  in  ItiSS,  by  the  docu- 
ments printed  in  the  small  work  of  Professor 
Stubbs.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  finds  the /on*  et  origo  of  our 
English  speech  in  an  Aryan  clan  on  the  Oxus, 
from  which  English  and  Sansorit  are  two  of 
the  many  streams  which  bare  flowed.  He 
traces  each  contributive  rivulet,  investigates 
and  characterizes*  each  dialect  in  its  true 
chronological  relation,  and  in  short  gives  us 
what  may  be  termed  a  natural  history  of  the 
English  tongue.  He  is  mercilessly  severe  on 
modern  writers  of  gaudy  E&glish,  especially 
penny-a-liners  and  certain  preachers,  to  whom 
be  devotes  a  scarifying  chapter;  and  he  gives 
US  a  supplemental  chapter  containing  a  dozen 
well'Selected  chronological  specimens  of  the 
English  of.  the  last  twelve  hundred  years. 
Hr.  Oliphant  occasionally  sacrifices  dignity, 
and  with  it  strength,  but  his  work  isa  valuable 


contribution  to  the  philology  of  i 
speech. 


r  English 


Th«  Theologian  and  Philosophical  Library. 

ffitlorj/   of  Modern    PhUoiophy.     Vol.    JI. 

By  Dr.  Ubbbrweo.     Transhitod  by  G.   E, 

HoRBiB,  M.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  second  and  clos- 
ing volume  of  this  epoch-making  work,  the 
first  volume  of  which  we  introduced  to  our 
readers  in  terms  of  almost  unqualified  praise. 
Hencoforth,  the  English  student  will  possess 
one  of  the  most  accurate  and  complete  com- 

Eendiums  of  philosophy  in  existence.  Here 
e  will  find  compressed  into  brief  compass, 
the  results  of  long  and  laborious  toil,  and  set 
forth  in  clear  terms  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
almost  every  system  which  has  left  a  traceable 
impression  upon  the  progress  of  human 
thought  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  find  one 
reliable  and  scholarly  work  whi^  furnishes  a 
genetic  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  philo- 
sophical thought  throughout  all  its  periods  of 
growth,  bloom,  and  decay,  of  the  rise,  full,  and 
revival  of  systems  ;  in  fact  a  chart  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Western  thought,  from  Thales  of 
Miletus  to  our  own  Herbert  Spencer.  This 
will  enable  the  student  not  only  to  ascertain 
with  comparative  ease  tbe  inner  connection  of 
single  systems  and  the  differentia  of  rival 
schools,  but  also  to  compare  with  each  other 
great  periods  in  the  prioress  of  philosophy, 
e.g.,  from  Socrates  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  wiUi 
its  later  advancement  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  and 
to  Mill  and  Bain.  Hitherto  the  only  work  in 
the  English  language  which  professed  to  tra- 
verse tne  whole  course  throughout  has  been 
Lewes'  'Biographical  History  of  Philosophv.' 
Bitter  and  Zeller  treat  only  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, and  Morell  only  of  modern,  while 
Schwegler  passes  over  the  vast  and  important 
period  between  the  two.  On  some  of  these 
periods  Lewes'  '  History '  is  little  more  than  a 
pretence,  and  t^e  best  portion  of  it  falls  infi- 
nitely short  of  Ueberweg  s  '  Compendium,'  not 
only  in  faimees  of  representation,  but  in 
brMdtb  of  scientiQc  method  and  in  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  details.  The  history  of 
philosophy  can  ho  satisfactorily  handled  only 
by  those  who  understand  what  philosophy  is, 
and  who  are  so  free  from  bias  and  blunders  as 
to  be  able  to  state  fairly  the  questions  it  has 
proposed  to  solve,  and  the  conclusions  it  has 
reached  at  various  epochs  and  by  different 
men.  Deberweg  did  not,  like  Lewes,  entw 
upon  his  task  believing  that  be  was  going  to 
write  the  record  of  a  gigantic  failure,  if  not  of 
an  unparalleled  delusion.  In  his  opinion,  the 
historr  of  philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Locke, 
though  characteriEed  by  many  errors  and 
futures,  is  something  more  than  the  record  of 
grave  trifling  and  solemn  folly.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  he  had  faith  in  tbe  progress  of 
thought,  believed  that  mind  has  not  always 
been  moving  in  a  circle,  wearing  itself  out  in 
fruitless  gyrations,  and  that  every  succeeding 
period    contained    something   more   than   old 

Eroblems  in  new  forms.  It  is  true  that  Lewes 
as  a  more  vivacious  mind,  and  a  style  which 
is  more  clear  and  sparkling ;  but  his  charac- 
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teriatic  presumption,  Eceptical  tendency,  and 
positive  method  vitiate  very  ne&rly  all  hiB  con- 
clusions. Every  page  is  disfigured  by  a  de- 
cided unpliilosophical  bias,  and  sometimes  by 

1  irreverent  tone.     We  have  often  wondered 

by  any  one 
luEive  search  __ 

duct  and  proper  study  of  weak  morbid 
and  regarded  great  thinkers  like  Plato  and 
H^el  in  the  light  of  frivolous  triflera,  should 
ever  trouble  himself  with  such  vanities,  ex- 
cept that  he  wanted  something  to  write  about 
The  history  of  earnest  eSbrts  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  intelligence, 
of  ethics,  and  social  oi^nization,  of  life  and 
destiny,  of  freedom  and  immortality — prob- 
lems diat  are  involved  in  the  unfolding  of  our 
mental  and  moral  nature — deserve  to  he 
treated  with  fairness,  sincerity,  and  respect 
All  these  qualities  are  found  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  Ueberweg  sees  clearly,  and  presents 
with  vividness  the  various  thoughts  and  influ- 
ences which  have  told  on  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  philosophy — as,  for  example,  reli- 
gion, politics,  and  science — and  out  of  which 
new  problems  have  sprung  up  ;  and  be  gives 
to  each  its  due  weight  in  his  estimate  of  the 
whole.  He  despises  no  fact  which  has  helped 
to  shape  the  history  of  tbot^t.  Of  all  facts 
the  greatest  is  religion.  From  the  time  of 
Neoplatonism  philosophy  has  always  been  es- 
sentially connected  with  religion.  Still  itmaybe 
furly  stated  that  in  modem  thought,  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  Greece,  philosophical  in- 
quu7  has  been  free  and  independent,  in  its  in- 
vestigations of  nature  and  of  the  rdations  of 
man  to  nature  and  to  God.  It  is  from  this 
freedom  that  Dr.  Ueberweg  dates  'modem 
philosophy,'  that  is  from  the  time  when  it 
shook  off  the  trammels  of  scholasticism,  and 
became  an  independent  sdence,  having  for  its 
subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  mind  and 
nature,  as  enriched  and  deepened  hy  prior 
growths ;  and  having  an  influente  upon  con- 
temporaneous investigations  in  positive  science, 
and  upon  social  lite,  and  being  in  turn  reacied 
upon  by  these.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
work  are  based  on  the  chronological  prin- 
ciple. (1)  The  tranfutional  period,  banning 
with  the  renewal  of  Platoniam ;  (2)  The  epoch 
of  empiricism,  dogmatism,  and  skepticism, 
from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclopss- 
dista  and  Hume.  (S)  The  epoch  of  the  Kan- 
tian criticism  and  of  the  systems  issuing  from 
it,  from  Kant  to  the  present  time.  In  these 
divisions  the  author  coincides  altogether  with 
Euno  Fischer,  Stockle,  and  ZeJler,  and  is  far 
less  elaborate  (and  probably  leas  philosophical) 
than  the  dialectic  Erdmann,  but  will  be  found 
sufflcientiy  minute  and  accurate  for  compre- 
hending the  logical  relations  of  the  different 
schools. 

Dr.  TTeb«rweg  graphically  describes  the  va- 
rious Influences  wuich  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
scholasticism;  and  the  severance  of  the  un- 
healthy connection  between  philosophy  and 
religion.  These  were  the  introduction  of  Greek 
into  Europe,  the  revival  of  classical  learning; 
the  wider  diffusion  of  literature  by  the  inven- 
tion of   printing,  and   the  progress  of  Plato- 
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nism.  The  overthrbw  of  Aristotelianisra  was 
followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  foundatioi»of 
all  religion.  A  healthier  alliance  and  a  new 
Aristotelian  ism  was  founded  by  Luther  and 
Uelancthon.  This  Protestant  alliance  exerted 
a  considerable  influence  upon  both  the  Conti- 
nental and  English  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
steps  which  led  to  the  first  disturbance  of  this 
Protestant  union  of  faith  and  philosophy, 
brought  about  by  the  transformation  of  Car- 
tesian Dualism  into  Pantheism,  are  described 
at  great  length,  and  with  remarkable  complete- 
ness. In  fact  the  demonstrative  method  and 
the  astounding  conclusions  of  Spinoza,  to- 
gether with  the  arguments  of  his  doughtiest 
antagonists,  are  so  arranged  and  confronted  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  abstract  of  the  whole 
controversy.  With  his  treatment  of  English 
systems  we  do  not  feel  the  same  entire  satis- 
faction. Locke  is  treated  with  a  fulness  and 
comprehensiveness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired ;  all  the  Others  are  passed  over  with  an 
unjustifiable  brevity ;  and  we  regret  to  say 
that  this  is  scarcely  remedied  by  the  supple- 
mentary sketch,  contributed  by  Dr.  Porter. 
The  exposition  of  Reed,  Brown,  and  Stewart 
is  exceedingly  brief,  but  the  analyses  of  Ham- 
ilton, Mill,  and  Spencer  are  altogether  inade- 
Siate.  However  much  we  may  differ  from 
e  conclusions  of  these  thinkers,  there  is  do 
denying  their  importance.  That  the  Moralists 
should  receive  but  a  scanty  notice  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  history 
of  philosophy;  still  we  had  expected  that  a 
larger  space  would  have  been  devoted  to  But- 
ler and  Paley. 

In  rendering  the  work  more  perfect,  by  a 
more  extensive  account  of  English,  American, 
and  Italian  philosophy,  the  editor  is  only  cany- 
ing  to  completion  the  plan  of  the  author ;  and 
has  done  no  more  tlian  Ucberw^  would  proba- 
bly have  done,  had  his  life  been  spared ;  for  be 
had  already  sought  the  aid  of  Paul  Juiet  for 
French  philosophy,  and  of  Professor  Lasson  for 
German  mysticism.  Ilis  great  and  life  object 
was  to  make  the  work  complete ;  and  we  con- 
fidently hope  that  tiie  last  effort  In  that  direc- 
tion has  not  yet  been  made.  Should  this  great 
undertaking  be  rewarded  by  the  public  appro- 
val it  amply  deserves,  we  trust  the  American 
editor  will  not  fail  to  give  the  English  depart- 
ment its  most  coniplete  form.  We  feel  sure 
the  last  touch  has  not  been  given  to  the  Gei^ 
man  edition,  and  hope  the  English  may  not  fall 
behind.  We  wish  the  work  the  same  populari- 
ty in  Englond  that  it  enjoys  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  it  may  t>e  universally  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  wifrk  more  perfect  in 
plan,  more  thorough  in  execution,  and  more 
sati^ctory  in  results.  A  copious  index  adds 
greatiy  to  its  completeness  and  value. 

On  MUiiotu:  a  Laeture  delittred  in  Wat- 
miTuter  Abbey  on  Betember  %rd,  1873.  By  F. 
Max  MDller.  With  an  Introductory  Sermon 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Max  Miiller's  lecture  is  in  many  respects 

most  admirable.     It  is  conceived  in  •  brood 
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philosophical  spirit,  b  very  eloquent,  and  it 
DrtMthes  an  intense  and  tender  spirit  or  GhriE- 
tinii  love  and  spirituality.  Its  defect  is  that  it 
docs  nrit  suflicienttj,  nor  indeed  at  all,  empha- 
size the  Divine  revelation  and  transcendency  of 
Christianity.  It  spenks  as  if  it  were  merely 
one  or  the  three  great  missionary  religions,  wito 
no  EKtemal  authority  that  did  not  equally  be- 
long to  the  others.  Dean  Stanley's  sermon  is 
ftlso  a  noble  vindication  of  Christian  charity 
and  zeal.  * 

The  SelaHonl  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  World. 

By  J.  Oswald  Dikes,  D.D.    James  Nisbet 

and  Co. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Dykes' 
expository  discourses  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Beginning  with  the  warning  against 
covetnusness,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mattlien-, 
it  diiicusses  the  warning  against  anxiety,  in 
tvhich,  by  simple  exegesis,  the  preacher  neutra- 
lizes the  foolish  objections  to  our  Lord's  doc- 
trine of  trust  in  Providence,  which  infidelity  so 
i)Cnorantly  urges,  and  which  even  a  scholar  like 
Mr.  Orcg  endorses.  The  volume  then  treats  of 
the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the  world  as 
evil,  as  set  forth  in  the  seventh  chapter — Cor- 
recting the  world's  evil ;  Escaping  the  world's 
evil ;  Detecting  false  teachers ;  and  Judgment 
on  evil  within  the  kingdom.  These  little  books 
are  a  model  of  spiritual  discernment,  vigorous 
grip,  and  succinct,  practical  application,  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  blended  very 
beautifully  with  its  precepts. 


Stmumi  preach^  in  Maneheit«r.  By  Alkx- 
ANDER  Maclarbh.  Third  Series.  (Hacmillan 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Maclaren's  characteristics  as  a 
preacher  are  too  well  known  for  more  to  be 
necessary  than  the  simple  intimation  of  a  new 
volume  of  sermons  from  him.  He  is  emphati- 
cally a  preacher — the  whole  man  preaches — 
vrith  a  combination  of  nervous,  intellectual,  and 
Npiritual  earnestness  that  place  him  among  the 
foremost  pulpit  orators  of  hb  generation. 
Hgch  of  his  peculiar  force  is  lost  in  the  printed 
pace.  His  sermons  are  neither  strongly  origi- 
nal nor  surpassingly  eloquent,  but  they  arc  fresh, 
picturesque,  and  practical,  and  greatly  interest 
even  the  reader.  We  do  not  think  either  this 
or  the  second  series  equal  to  the  first,  but  it  is 
a  volume  that  all  lovers  of  sermon  literature 
will  be  glad  to  possess,  and  that  will  be  valued 
for  fotnily  or  social  services,  at  which  sermons 
are  read. —  RaponribiUty  for  the  Gift  of  Eter- 
nal £/ife.  Compiled  by  permission  of  the  late 
Hev.  JoDH  M'cLEOD  CAHPBBr.L,  D.D.,  from  ser- 
mons preached  chiefly  at  Row,  in  the  years 
1829-ei.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  These  ser- 
mons have  a  somewhat  ambiguous  form,  tn 
1832,  just  after  Mr.  Campbell's  deposition,  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  'taken  in  shorthand,' 
were  published  in  elucidation  of  his  opinions. 
In  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  we  read, 
'By  a  reference  to  the  two  volumes  of  sermons 
'preached at  Row,"  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
tile  original  form  and. order  of  the  thoughts 
which  compose  the  volume  have  been  greatly 


changed.  It  has  been  deemed  allowable,  in 
bringing  together  all  which  could  illustrate  a 
particular  line  of  thought,  to  omit  whatever 
seemed  superfluous  in  some  instances  to  re-ar- 
range the  mattei7  and  to  make  many  verbal 
changes.'  Dr.  Campbell,  some  two  years  ago, 
gave  permission  to  his  friends  to  publish  selec- 
tions from  his  sermons,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  resulL  On  comparing  this  with  the  two 
previous  volumes,  a  faint  resemblance  in  the 
outline  of  thought  is  here  and  there  traceable, 
but  that  is  all.  The  book,  therefore,  is  not  u 
volume  of  sermons,  nor  yet  of  essays,  but  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  thoughts  strung  to- 
gether by  the  editor.  It  is  interesting  simply 
as  exhibiting  Dr.  Campbell's  opinions.  The 
thing  surprising  to  readers  of  the  present  day 
is  that  herfesy  could  have  been  found  in  them. 
Neither  for  thought  nor  expression  are  they 
in  any  way  remarkable.  They  set  forth  against 
the  harsher  dt^^as  of  Calvinism  the  fatherly 
love  of  God.  We  have  lived  much  since  the- 
sermons  at  Row  were  preached. —  The  Reign  of 
Law;  and  other  S^'mont,  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  By  GEOftOE 
Salmon,  D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dr.  Sal- 
mon instinctively  looks  at  Christian  truths  on 
their  intelkctual  side,  and  his  sermons  are  cha- 
racteristically their  intellectual  exposition.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  difficulties,  and  is  ever  seek- 
ing to  reconcile  science  and  faith ;  that  is,  his 
sermons  are  not  so  much  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  they  are  the  demonstration  of  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached.  This  may  be  partly  an 
academical  habit,  but  chiefly,  we  think,  it  is  a 
constitutional  peculiarity.  It  limits  the  appli- 
cation and  the  immediate  usefulness  of  his  ser- 
mons, and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  necessari- 
ly touching  difGculties  and  ailments  which  it 
cannot  exhaust.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Christian  apologetics  may  be  increasingly  left 
to  the  press,  and  the  pulpit  be  more  restricted 
to  the  practical  religious  applications  of  accept- 
ed theology.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of 
d^ree,  and  Dr.  Salmon's  sermons  will  be  use- 
ful as  expressing  the  apprehensions  and  convic- 
tions of  an  intelligent,  scholarly,  candid,  and 
devout  man,  a  firm  and  ri  


of  Our  Lord.  By  the  late  Nokuak  Maclbod, 
D.D.  (Sirahan  and  Co.)  A  series  of  papers 
contributed  by  Dr.  Macleod  immediately  before 
his  death  to  the  pt^s  of  '  Good  Words.' 
They  add  nothing  material  to  the  vast  literature 
of  the  Temptation,  but  they  reproduce  in  a 
broad,  telling,  and  practical  way,  the  ordinary 
interpretations  and  lessons  of  it.  Dr.  Uacleod, 
however,  is  no  mere  copyist  He  has  looked  at 
the  narrative  for  himself,  and  unfolds  its  mean- 
ings with  the  rich,  devout,  and  human  sympa- 
thies which  were  so  characteristic  of  him.  So 
long  as  men  preach,  so  long  as  the'Gospel  is 
read,  this  wonderfully  suggestive  and  spiritual 
narrative  of  the  Temptation  will  be  among  the 
lessons  most  frequently  insisted  upon. — Ser- 
TOant  at  a  Nea  School.  By  the  Rev.  Abthcb 
Faber,  H.A.,  Head'Msster  of  Malvern  College. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Forty  short  sermons  ad- 
dressed to  the  boys  of  a  public  school,  admira. 
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bly  realizing  that  combination  or  fresh  vigorous 
thought  and  simple  expreiiBion  of  wise  parental 
counsel,  with  brotherly  sympathy  and  respect, 
which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  such  ser- 
mons, and  to  which  so  tM  attain.  The  as- 
pects of  truth  presented  to  Mr.  Paber's  mind 
by  hlH  texts  ore  not  always  the  most '  obv lot] s, 
and  sometimes  are  subordinate,  to  the  neglect 
of  others  more  cardinal ;  but  he  is  a  devout, 
uariieNt  man,  Dnd  reverently  holds  &Et  by  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  The  influence  of  such  a 
preacher  upon  a  public  school  must  be  very 
grcHt  and  beneficial. — A  Day  with  Chritt.  By 
the  Rev.  Sahugl  Coi.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Co.)  The  day  with  Christ  that  Mr.  Cos 
undertakes  to  comment  upon  wasaday  spent  by 
our  Lord  in  Capernaum  shortly  after  his  first 
Sabbnth  there,  the  narrative  of  which  we  have 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  ilie  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  second  and  tifth  chapters  of  Mark,  and  the 
fifth  and  eighth  of  Luke.  The  continuity  of 
the  events  here  recited  may,  Ur,  Cox  thinks, 
be  demonstrated  [  and  a  wonderful  day's  his- 
tory it  is — a  day  of  home  work — the  healing  of 
the  palsied  man,  and  the  dispute  with  the 
Scribes ;  the  call  of  Matthew  \  the  feast  in 
Levi's  house,  and  the  dispute  with  the  Phari- 
sees nt  the  table;  the  application  of  Jairus,  and 
the  raising  of  his  daughter ;  the  healing  of  tlie 
woman  who  touched  his  garment  on  the  way ; 
the  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind  man ;  and  the 
casting  out  of  the  demon  from  the  dumb  man. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  feast  given 
by  Matthew  would  have  been  on  the  day  that 
he  was  called.  This,  however,  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  charm  of  the  book  is  the  fresh 
unconventional  way  in  which  Mr.  Cox  appre- 
hends Iho  narratives,  the  arliatic  way  in  which 
ho  scis  them,  and  the  ingenious  suggestions 
which  ho  connects  with  them.  No  popular 
writer  does  hotter  service  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Scripture  narratives  than  Mr.  Cax.  —  The 
Church  of  Ood  and  the  Apogtmy.  By  the 
Rev.  DoNALo  Fraseb,  D.D.  (John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co.)  Dr.  Fraser  expounds  the  true  unity 
of  the  Church,  according  to  the  sevenfold  cha- 
racterization of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  letter  to 
the  Bphcsians,  iv.  4-6.  This  he  does  accord- 
ing to  the  only  true  catholic  and  evangelical 
-  conccpUon  of  unity,  viz.,  that  it  comprehends 
all  diversities  of  form,  and  is  'as  large  and 
comprehensive  as  the  whole  communion  of 
saints.'  To  this  exposition  be  adds  a  chapter 
on  '  the  Apostasy '  spoken  of  in  2  Thessaloniuns 
ii.  8,  whicli  he  distinguishes  from  the  'man  of 
sin,'  as  the  cause  is  distinguished  from  tlie  ef- 
fect. Rome,  for  instance,  is  clearly  guilty  of 
the  Apostasy,  but  does  not  fully  esemplify  the 
'man  of  sin.'  Dr.  Fraser's  style  is  a  little 
loose,  but  his  expositions  are  well  adapted  for 
popular  effect,  mid  arc  commonly  based  upon 
intellifient  and  just  exegesis. —  7B«  Return  to 
the  Father.  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hancock. 
(J.  T.  Hayes.)  These  sermons,  on  a  well  hack- 
neyed theme,  are  somewhat  rough,  but  tliey  are 
remarkably  fi-esh,  forcible,  learned,  and  practi- 
ail.  They  are  by  an  'assistant-ririest'  of  the 
F.^lablishcd  Church. — Coming  Ectntt  and  the 
earning  King.    By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Gooduabt, 


M.A.,  Rector  of  Wetherden.  (John  P.  Shaw.) 
Mr.  Goodhart  is  a  millenarian,  and  anticipates 
the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  to  reign 
upon  the  earth,  '  there  being  when  He  comes 
not  merely  a  revival  of  principles,  but  a  resur- 
rection of  His  saints.  He  will  then  reign  in 
Mount  Zion,  and  before  His  ancients  glorious- 
ly.'    We  can  neither  adopt  these  views,  t 


therefore,  record  that  this  book  is  written 
piously  and  charitably  in  advocacy  of  them. — 
Occupy  till  I  Come  ;  or.  Christian  Work.  By 
the  Rev.  Adbkev  Chaklbs  Pkice,  B.A.,  Vicar 
of  SL  Jamea',  Clapham.  (John  F.  Shaw.)  Hr. 
Price  divides  his  excellent  little  book  on  Chrin- 
tian  work  into  a  dozen  chapters  on  the  mani- 
fold relations  of  work, — to  Ood,  to  Christ,  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  Bible,  to  the  Worker,  to 
Prayer,  to  the  Church,  to  the  World,  4c  It  is 
simple,  practical,  and  earnest. — Pitgah  Vieitt ; 
or,  Negatine  Atpeet*  of  Heaven.  By  Octavil-s 
WiKSLOw,  D.D.  (John  F.  Shaw,)  Dr.  Win- 
slow's  manner  of  writing  on  religious  subjects 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  necessary  only  to 
stale  that  this  book  is  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  negations  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  by  which  we  are  taught  to  con- 
ceive of  heaven.  Why  is  it  that  relaxed  intel- 
lectual fibre  and  loose  exegesis  are  so  often  as- 
sociated with  spiritual  sentiment?  Dr.  Win- 
bIow's  hook  is  full  of  spongy,  tumid  rhetoric, 
which  seems  beyond  his  own  power  of  restraint, 
and  regardless  of  ox^etical  truth  or  Btness. 
Thus,  the  sermon  on  'There  shall  he  no  more 
sea'  is  for  fifteen  pages  filled  with  a  descant  on 
the  SitsA  aa  a  symbol  of  God's  power,  God's 
lore,  and  the  Atonement  of  the  Son  of  God ! 
and  then  aims  widely  at  something  that  may 
justify  the  negation,  without  once  hitting  the 
true  idea.  It  is  terrible  to  think  what  the 
Bible  and  evangelical  truth  have  to  endure. — A 
Saviour  for  Children,  and  other  Sermons,  for 
Little  Folk.  By  Jakes  Dukcklv.  (S.  W. 
Partridge.)  Some  very  admirable  sermonettes 
for  young  children,  made  easy  by  simplidty 
and  interesting  by  anecdote  and  illustraUon. 
Both  parents  and  teachers  will  find  them  use- 
ful.—Zi/i  ,■  It*  Friendt  and  Foes.  Lent  Lec- 
tures. By  Hhnrt  Foothan,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.  (Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.)  This  is  a  very  manly  and  able  little  vo- 
lume, with  sympathies  far  more  human  than 
churchy.  Mr.  Footman  grapples  with  the 
moral  problems  and  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Neither  to 
the  Church  nor  to  any  school  of  dogmatic  inter-  . 
pretation  is  be  in  bondage.  With  a  clear,  in- 
dependent, spiritual  eye,  he  recognises  things 
in  their  spiritual  significance,  and  he  skilfully 
touches  them.  Begmning  with  Christ's  defini- 
tion of  eternal  life  as  the  true  present  life  of 
the  religious  roan,  he  assumes  the  Incarnation 
of  tlie  Christ  as  the  manifaster  and  source  of 
life,  and  then  treats  of  the  Friends  and  Foes  if 
it,  e.g.,  God  and  the  Devi),  the  Spirit  and  the 
Fle.Hli,  the  Church  and  the  World,  EarnestnesB  - 
and  Frivolity,  Self  Sacrifice  and  Selfishness; 
'It  is  quite  refreshing  to.come  upou  a  little  book- 
of  preacliings  so  fresh  and  noble  and  stimula- 
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ting  *S  thU,  If  tniniaterB  would  always  preach 
so  humanlf,  th«j  would  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  indifTerence  to  their  prcaching.^iSiir- 
mon$  preaehad  in  Eezam  AVbey  Chvreh.  By 
J.  WiLLHOKB  HoopSB,  Reclor  of  Oateshead  Fell. 
Second  BdiCioD,  Retiaed.  fLongmans,  Green, 
and  Co.,  1872.)  ETangeUoU,  sensible,  and 
forc«fi]l.  There  is  a  tone  or  confident  fiiith  un- 
disturbed by,  tbough  not  ignorant  o^  the  fierce 
controTeniiea  tliat  nave  rag^  around  the  cjtadel 
of  truth.  The  sermon  contrasting '  Chrislianitj 
and  PUtoDism,'  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  the 
blessed  calm  perrading  some  rectories.  The 
debmeeof  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Atha- 
nuiui  Creed  on  the  ground  tit  the  condemnation 
of  unbelief  in  Holy  Scripture  is  not  justifiable, 
but  the  breeses  of  healthy,  vigoroua  confidence 
in  the  old  Gospel,  which  pervade  almost  every 
sermon,  are  Ten"  refreshing. — DitcipU  Ltfe. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Macooll,  Author  of  '  Work  in 
the  Wynds.'  (Glasgow  :  Maclehosa,  1878.) 
By  Disdple  Life  is  meant  here  that  lire  of  faith 
whose  first  necessity  is  continuous  Dirine 
tMtching.  '  While  the  whole  Bible  is  competent 
to  supp^  the  needed  stimulus  to  the  life  of  latth,' 
the  eternal,  all-sufficient  Word  is  at  last  embo- 
died in  our  nature.  '  The  Master  is  come  and 
calleth  for  us.'  The  Great  Teacher  and  the 
methods  of  Hte  leeching,  from  the  time  when 
He  took  up  the  incboftte  instructions  of  the 
Baptist  (Ul  He  led  His  disciples  out  as  for  as 
lo  Bethany,  are  discoursed  upon  in  thii  inter- 
esting volume  with  great  originality,  with  much 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  delineation,  and  fine 
spiritoal  insight. — Sermont  by  U«  LaU  Bev. 
SAert  FrtMh,  M.A-  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  the  Rev.  Johs  Shown  Johnstom, 
I>.D.,  Gorui,  Glasgow.  (Edinburgh  :  William 
OUphantsndCo.)  Mr.  Frentji  was  a  young 
Pr«byterian  minister  who  besan  his  ministry 
in  Dunfermline  only  in  1670,  wbence  he  tsmor- 
«d  to  Brattle  in  187S,  as  suoceaBor  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor now  of  New  Toric  Tabernacle.  He  died  two 
monthfl  afterwards.  These  Bomoni  are  se- 
lected from  his  maniiscriptB.  They  are  not  re- 
maikable  fbr  any  depth  of  thought  They  are 
simple,  praotics^  eantest,  and  evangelical,  git- 
ing  indications  of  a  preacher  who  would  have 
matured  into  a  very  useful  minister  of  Christ 
— Thought  and  Deed  :  Surmons  on  Faith  and 
J>atj.  By  R.  Hatks  Rodihwhi,  Curate  of  Wes- 
ton. (Smipkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  Somerath- 
er  common-place  sennoos  iutrodueed  by  some 
aeuHble  remarks  on  methods  of  preadiing. — 
7A«  EUnal  L\fe  :  Semums  preacfaed  during 
ttw  lut  twelve  years  by  Jakes  Nobli  Bbkhik, 
IiUD.,  Bectw  of  Glenfleld.  (Hem;  8.  King 
and  Oo.)  There  are  mudi  good  sens*  and  good 
faeHng  ia  Mr.  Benoie's  sennons.  He  is  mode- 
Tst*  In  his  views  and  catholic  in  his  sympathies. 
llisiT  defect  is  lack  of  penetrating  power.  They 


flUm  the  sttrbc*  of  grwt  quMti 
go  down  into  their  d^tb.  Tb«  human  mind  de- 
masdamorethaa  is  here  presented  to  it,  and  more 
than  the  twenty  minutes  oonventicna]  sermons 
ot  ths  Episcopal  EstaUishmant  no  possibly 
give  it— Vorla  lythaJaUJ.  EamMtm.  D.D. 
Td.  TI,  Sarmm*  anildittmt.  (James  NisbM 
and  Co,)  TUs,  the  cooclndu^  volume  of  the 
nnifbrm  edition  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  works,  prs- 
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aentshim  inhisdukracterasa  pastoral  preacher. 
The  thirty-nine  sermons  which  it  contains  are 
selected  from  bis  manuscripts  by  the  judicious 
hand  of  a  sympathiE^g  and  admiring  friend  and 
hearer,  who  was  guided  by  the  recollections  of 
the  impressions  made  by  the  sermons  whoa 
delivered.     Dr.    Hamilton's  own    publications 

mu<^  of  their  eioellency  to  the  ioSor  limm. 
His  beat  passages  are  highly  wrought,  and  often 
grew,  through  many  transformations,  from  un- 
pretending forms.  He  had  not  the  highest  fac- 
ulty of  the  orator — that  of  intense  and  sponta- 
neous inspiration  of  the  highest  eloquence — so 
that  the  first  form  was  the  best  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  however,  that  for  the  pastoral 

'  itry  of  religious  life,  these  less  finished 
HIS  are  lar  better  adapted.  If  seldom 
great,  they  are  unconventional  and  fresh.  If 
seldom  impassioned,  they  are  sufiiised  with 
sympathetic  feeling ;  they  are  often  ingenious 
in  conception,  and  enriched  with  the  uneipect. 
ed  illustrations  of  multifarious  reading  and  sci- 
entific accomplishment,  and  ooma  cogently 
down  upon  living  follies  and  vices.  Here  is 
a  very  characteristic  passage  from  the  first 
sermon  on  Herciftilness  : — '  A  lady  orders  a 
dress,  which  must  be  ready  to-morrow  evening; 
but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  some 
pale  dressmaker  sitting  up  all  night  No  mat- 
ter;  it  would  be  fiagrant  to  go  to  such  a  fash- 
ionablegatheiingwithout  the  most  modish  robe. 
It  must  be  made  and  rather  than  lose  a  custo- 
mer the  modiite  agrees  to  make  it  But  how  is 
it  made  T  With  silk  and  paUnt  needles  1  Wil^ 
sighs  andt«ara  and  broken  health,  and  too  of- 
ten a  broken  heart  But  you  say  it  was  extra 
work,  and  the  milliner  got  extra  pay.  Alas  I 
all  London  ia  at  some  seasons  dressed  in  this 
eitnt  work,  but  these  poor  workers  never 
seem  the  richer  of  their  extra  pay.  And  no 
wonder.  To  catch  cold  for  a  shilling,  to  steel 
out  one's  eyes  for  half  a  crown,  to  bring  on  a 
consumption  for  a  sovereign,  is  bod  remunera- 
tion, but  it  is  all  the  sum  which  many  a  refined 
and  gentle  lady  allows  those  drudges  who  min- 
ister to  her  love  of  fashion,  ormake  up  by  estra 
efibrts  for  berown  want  of  forethought  Or  a 
few  friends  sit  up  till  far  after  midnight, talking 
or  reading,  or  employed  with  their  music,  till 
the  bell  is  rung,  and  the  servant  is  bid  in  the 
same  Ix^ath  put  out  the  candles,  and  do  some- 
thing or  other  at  six  in  the  morning.  Or  a  car- 
riage is  ordered  at  a  certun  hour  on  a  winter's 
night,  and  at  that  hour  it  punctually  comes, 
but  tiie  party  is  pleasant,  and  thoi^h  the  poor 
coachman  is  soaked  in  sleet,  or  bisfeet  are  frees- 
ing  to  the  board,  unless  the  value  of  the  horses 
be  an  ailment,  how  seldom  is  the  health  of 
their  driver  one?'  The  sermons  ore  full  of 
quiet,  genial,  eajnest,  devout  urgency.  They 
diffor  frok  ordinary  volumes  of  sermons,  in  be- 
ing the  tpontaneoos  uttwancee  of  a  richly  cul- 
tured and  highly  tmi^^ative  man — a  man  of 
great  catholicity  and  eradousness — who,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  oombined  firm  adherence  to 
orthodox  tnith  with  an  intnitiv*  and  ardent 
love  for  goodness,  wherever  it  was  found. — 
BwmoM  preaeM  in  Gumtiy  ChvrtAeg.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Uaitsick  (Macmitlan  and 
Co.)    Vnliks  Dr.  HunUtw,  Mr.  Hsurioo  nei- 
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ther  dabonted  nor  published  special  Germona. 
His  thought  flowed  vtota  him  as  a  stream  from 
a  fouDtain,  and  vbeo  emitted  received  no  more 
care.  The  difference  with  Mr.  Maurice  between 
more  important  and  less  important  Dccasions 
is  in  the  thinking  not  in  the  literature.  All  bis 
sennons  hare  the  same  characteristics.  Thejr 
are  thinltings  aloud  rather  than  conscious  orato- 
ry. This  is  both  their  excellence  and  their  de- 
fect It  secures  perfec^  unforced,  unpolished, 
naturalness  on  all  occasions,  but  it  results  in 
nebulous,  imperfectly  articulated  thought  on 
others.  The  mysticism  of  many  pass^es  in  Mr, 
Maurice's  wri tines  would  have  disappeared  had 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  tbem  the  ordinary 
resources  of  literary  art  These  sermons  as  a 
rule,  are  beautifully  simple ;  they  are  so  en- 
tirely uncritical  that  the  preacher  assumes 
the  canonicity  of  the  marginal  gloss  about  the 
angel  troubling  the  waters  in  the  pool  of  Beth- 
es£^  and  in  a  characteristic  manner  spiritual- 
izes about  it  Prepared  for  country  congrega- 
tions, the  thought  is  simple  and  practical- 
full,  bowerer,  of  the  spiritual  discernment 
which  was  BO  characteristic  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
which,  never  contented  with  the  letter,  always 
sought  beneath  it  some  spiritual  significance. 
The  passion  for  this  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  fiuiciful  meanings.  He  found  what  no 
one  else  ever  surmised,  but  it  kept  him 
and  his  hearers  near  the  heart  of  spiritual 
things.  Mr.  Maurice,  we  are  told,  frequently 
teok  duty  in  some  quiet  village  dunng  bis 
summer  vacation.  '  He  found  more  rest  in 
ministering  to  the  poor,  and  in  speaking  to 
them,  than  in  visits  to  English  watering-places 
or  in  foreign  travel.'  We  do  not  wonder  that 
the  poor  *  heard  him  gladly.'  The  sermons  are 
fQll  of  exquisite  sunplicitj^  and  of  penetrating 
spiritual  power.  They  will  be  a  surprise  to 
those  who  think  of  Mr.  Maurice  as  only  or 
mainly  a  mystagi^ue.  They  exhibit  him  as  a 
skilful  and  tender  preacher  to  the  poor  and  un- 
educated.— Sermont  preachtd  at  HaiUbury, 
By  E.  H.  BRAsar,  H.A.,  Master.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  NeiQier  preface  nor  note  informs  us 
conoeming  either  Hailehuiy  or  its  master,  nor 
is  there  so  much  as  a  table  of  contents  to  the 
volume.  We  infer  that  Mr.  Bradhy  is  a  ole^y- 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  these 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  Co1l^  Chapel 
to  the  boys  of  a  high  class  grammar  school. 
We  can  only  say  that,  Nonconformists  as  we 
ore,  we  should  only  he  too  tbankfiil  to  be  as- 
sured that  our  own  boys  at  school  would  he 
favoured  with  a  ministry  so  manly,  so  earnest, 
SO  religious  in  its  best  and  highest  sense,  and 
so  nobly  catholic  as  that  of  Mr.  Bradhy.  Clear 
^)iritua]  perception,  firm  intellectual  grip,  and 
practical  earnest  religious  common  sense  mark 
tiiese  sermons  in  no  (nrdinary  degree.  Theologi- 
cally, they  are"  of  the  best  type  of  liberal  ortho- 
doxy. A  little  more  of  rhetorical  passion  would 
imprOTe  them ;  but,  taking  them  as  a  whole^ 
we  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  tbem. 
They  almost  realize  our  ideal  of  what  sermons 
to  boys  should  be.  Tbey  are  inspu^d  vrith  an 
almost  instinctive  apprehension  of  their  adoles- 
cent manliness  and  their  practical  necessities. 
They  treat  them  with  intellectual  respect,  which  [ 


shrinks  from  neither  tbonght  nor  difficulty,  hut 
these  are  put  in  a  fi«nk,  simple,  devout  way, 
which  must  have  been  edifying  to  all  who 
heard  them,  whether  boys  or  their  sires.  Mr. 
Bradhy  stands  in  an  illustrious  succession  of 

?reachers  to  schoolboys — Dr.  Arnold,  Dr. 
emple,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Bany,  Dr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Famr,  and  others.  He  is  Hot  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chiefest  of  them;  in  simplicity, 
force,  and  spiritual  penetration  he  surpasses 
most  of  them. — The  Lifa  of  Temptation:  a 
Course  of  Lectures.  BrtheRev.  QeohokBodt. 
B.A.  (Kvujgtons)  Mr.  Body  has  attained 
some  repute  as  a  fervent  and  popular  High 
Church  preacher  at  special  Lent  and  other 
missions.  It  is  creditableto  those  who  hear  him 
that  so  largea  d^rce  of  intellectual  strength  does 
not  prevent  this  popularity ;  for  although  the 
sennons  are  highly  rhetorical  in  form,  and  snne- 
what  wordy  in  their  progress,  they  ore  under- 
laid by  distinct  and  vigorous  thinking.  What- 
ever Mr.  Body's  (Kstinctive  theology  or  eccle- 
siasticism,  neither  appears  very  prominently 
hero.  Earnest  and  fervent  be  aims  at  spiritual 
results,  especially  at  the  conversion  of  men,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Whitfield  and  Wesley  sought 
it  This  development  of  the  ritualistic  school, 
which  has  in  some  instances  extended  to  revi- 
val prayer  meetings  and  penitent  benches,  will 
save  their  souls,  and  will  go  for  to  atone  for 
their  twaddling  folly  about  church,  priests,  and 
sacraments.  Like  Mr.  Liddon's,  Mr.  Body's 
sermons  are  inordinately  long. — Pulpit  I>u- 
eourtet,  Bepoiitory  ami  Praetlvd,  and  Cd- 
lefft  Addrum,  As.  By  Micsarl  Wills,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Nishet  and  Co.)  Dr.  Wills  was  for- 
merly minister  of  Rcnfleld  Church,  Glasgow, 
and  latteriy  Professor  of  Dirinity  and  Principal 
of  Knox's  College,  Toronto.  His  volume  is  a 
memorial  of  flf^  years  of  ministerial  labour. 
Its  sermons  are  its  main  feature.  Theappended 
addresses  are  not  important  The  chief  of 
tbem  is  a  speech  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Hay,  184S,  on 
the  cose  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Free  St  Mark's,  Glas- 
gow. Dr.  Wills  is  a  Calrinlst  of  the  old-bsh- 
loned  sort  devoutly  accepting  the  Westminster 
AsBembly^B  Confessions.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  preaching  on  '  The  Sovereignty  of  God  in 
Revivals,'  and  'Eternal  Elections  no  discour- 
agement to  Faith — no  excuse  for  inaction.'  His 
conservative  feeling  is  intimated  by  his  delibe- 
rate adoption  of  Acts  viii.  87  as  canonical,  and 
founding  upon  it  on  argument  for  the  Godhead 
of  Christ.  The  sermons,  however,  are  mode- 
rate in  tone  and  practical  in  character;  they 
incline  to  the  old  method  of  textual  prewsbing, 
and  are  scarcely  as  free  as  preachera  nowadays 
are  in  modifications  of  Scriptural  form  to  mod- 
em modes  of  thought  and  life.  Th^  indicate, 
however,  a  faithful  and  elevated  life  and  minis- 
try.— Pu^tt  Nott* ;  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  By 
Josn-B  Pasebr,  D.D.  (Strahan  and  Co.)  In 
the  Introductory  Essay  Dr.  Parker  insists  upon 
certain  characteristics  of  our  Lord's  preaching 
as  the  secret  of  His  power.  It  was  cempaition- 
ate — full  of  human  sympathy.  It  was  tlutlogi- 
eal — concerned  deeply  and  eternally  with  God. 
ItwasptetorioIandipirtCuaJ.    It  was  (2om«if*e^ 
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Ac.  The  essay  is  characteriaed  by  Dr.  Parker')i 
inenUl  rigour,  and  is  full  of  wise  and  sugges- 
tive thiogs.  The  notes  are  mere  topics  and 
BkeletonB  of  sermons — some  Sfty-four  being 
contained  in  this  small  volume.  We  should 
have  prefeiTed  a  liteiwy  form  to  these  naked 
thoughts.  The  thoughts,  howBTer,  are  well 
worth  preserving;  they  are  strong  and  Bugges- 
tive,  original,  sometimes  even  to  fanci  fulness, 
lucre  freqaently  in  the  soberest  and  best  sense 
of  the  teriD.  Only  a  vigorous,  fruitful,  and  in- 
dependent mind  could  have  produced  them. 
They  indicate,  by  their  sheer  force,  one  main 

I  secret  of  Dr.  Parker's  succesB  as  a  preacher. 

They  will  by  many  be  valued  as  '  Pulpit  Helps,' 

I  and  rudimentary  as  they  are,  none  can  read 

them  without  interest. — Th«  8U«nee  and  the 
Voices  of  God,  vith  oih«r  S«rmon».  By  Fbed- 
ERic  W,  Fabrab,  D.D.  (Uacmillan  and  Co.) 
A  fresh  volume  of  Dr.  Farrar's  sermons  is 
always  welcome.  It  is  sure  to  be  thoughtful, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  The  title  of  this  vol- 
ume is  derived  from  the  first  three  of  the  ser- 
mons, preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  set  forth  the  reality  and  forms  of 
the  voices  with  which  God  speaks  to  men. 
They  traverse  the  ordinary  round  of  thoueht, 
but  are  made  fresh  and  powerful  by  tneir 
wealth  of  learned  and  literary  illustrations, 
from  Sophocles  and  ladtus  to  Ruskin  and 
George  Eliot.  Dr.  Farrar,  indeed,  somewhat 
quenches  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  by  the  fuel 
Uiat  he  heaps  upon  it  We  could  well  spare 
some  of  his  quotations;  and  if  he  will  foi^ve 
us  for  Baying  so,  even  in  a  university  pulpit 
some  of  the  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  a 
little  superfluous  and  pedantic.  The  rhetoric, 
too,  is  a  little  too  glittering  and  fervid  for  our 
taste ;  but  the  best  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
his  high-toned  and  eloquent  volume  is  to  say 
that  we  have  read  it,  and  have  not  contented 
ourselves  with  the  taste  here  and  there  which 
is  sufficient  U>  enable  critidsm. — Sermons  hy 
the  late  Jtcb^t  S.  Oatidluh,  D.D.,  with  a  Bio- 
graphieal  Prt^aee.  (Edinburgh :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.)  In  striking  contrast  with  the 
elegant  rhetoric  of  Dr.  Farrar  is  the  vigorous 

f;lowingtheol(«ical  argumentation  of  Dr.  Cand- 
ish.     Where  Dr.  Farrar  only  touches  and  testa, 
\  Dr.   Candlish   penetrates   and   analyzes.     The 

predominant  feeling  produced  is,  that  you  are 
m  the  ^rasp  of  a  dear,  subtle,  radical  thinker, 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  theme 
in  hand,  to  vindicate  it  by  argument^  and  sur- 
round it  with  defences.  The  tender  interest  of 
a  memorial  volume  pertains  to  these  sermons; 
and  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  the  association 
<rf  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  preacher  during 
the  latter  weeks  of  his  life.  The  sermons  range 
from  his  induction  sermon  in  St.  George's,  Edin* 
burgh,  in  1884,  to  his  latest  sermons  in  the 
spring  of  187B.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Candlish's  great  place  ana  power  in  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Another  opportunity 
for  doing  that  will  be  afforded  when  his  bio- 
graphy appears.  He  had  a  place  also  among  the 
great  preachers  of  his  day.  In  broad  contrast 
with  Dr.  Guthrie,  very  different  from  Dr. 
ChalmerSj  and  indeed  with  idiosyncrasies  dis- 
tinctly bis  own,  his  preaching  was    full  of  | 


force  and  fire  ;  ai^mentative,  passionate  and 
cogent,  it  often  produced  great  efiect&  We 
are  glad  to  possess  this  memorial  of  it — Th» 
BteiBortUhw  of  lAfe :  or.  Studies  on  the  Para- 
ble o/the  Talmita.  Bv  the  Rev.  Jakis  Stib- 
Minister   of    City-road   Congregational 


Church.  (Hodder  and  Stoughlon.)  This  a 
singularly  thoughtful  and  penetrating  book. 
The  great  spiritual  principles  of  trust,  responsi- 
bility, and  result  involved  in  the  parsible  of 
the  talents  are  grasped  with  very  great  vigour, 
and  expounded  in  their  broad  human  aspects. 
We  have  not  latterly  met  with  an  abler  series 
of  expositions.  A  man  who  can  preach  thus 
ought  to  be  heard  of. — P^fty  Sermons.  By 
Rbt.  T.  Da  WiiT  Talmaob,  D.D.  Second 
Series.  (R.  D.  Dickenson.)  Perhaps  the  be- 
setting sin  of  preachers  is  dull  propriety,  and 
ia  our  thankftdness  for  any  revolt  trom  it,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  very  lenient  towards  sensa- 
tionalism, espedally  when  it  bears  marks  of 
genuineness.  But  Dr.  Talmage  is  almost  too 
much  for  us.  His  extravagance  is  SO  inces- 
sant, and  BO  often  verges  upon  profanity  or 
buffoonery,  that  even  his  manifest  earnestness 
does  not  redeem  it  He  seema  to  he  always 
casting  about  for  something  that  may  shock 
by  its  violence — the  extavvagances  of  men  like 
liatamer  are  his  ordinary  mood.  He  gives  his 
hearers  no  rest — every  sentence  is  'above 
proof.'  What  can  we  think,  for  instance,  of 
a  sermon  on  'The  White  Hair  of  Jesus,'  in 
which  his  appearance,  as  described  in  Rev.  i. 
14  is  made  to  suggest  the  sorrow,  the  beaut]/, 
and  the  antiquity  of  Jesus.  It  is  neither 
ez^esis,  nor  reverence,  nor  common  sense. 
Nothing  can  excuse  such  travesties  of  the 
most  sublime  and  reverent  representations  of 
Scripture,  nor  can  any  degree  of  cleverness  or 
earnestness  prevent  such  preaching  from  turn- 
ing religion  mto  contempt  If  our  American 
brethren  like  it,  all  the  worse  (or  them.  We 
cannot  think  it  of  the  fellow -townsmen  of  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beecher  and  Richard  Storrs.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  book  better  things  than 
^s.  It  is  earnest,  even  passionate  in  its  ap- 
peals gainst  sin  and  for  Christ,  but  even  the 
utmost  earnestness  and  fidelity  need  not  have 
recourse  to  such  flagrant  violations  of  both 
taste  and  reverent  feeling.— Sernwww  /or  (i« 
Times,  Preached  in  St.  PauVt  Cathedral  and 
elsewhere.  By  Thohab  Gbiffitb,  A.M.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's.  (Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.)  Mr.  QrifBth  will  be  known  to  some 
readers  by  bis  thoughtful  and  vigorous 
>n  '  Fundomoilals,  or  Bases  of  Belief 
He  is  evangelical  in  his  theology,  and  apparent- 
ly free  from  the  taint  of  sacerdotalism.  These 
sermons  banscend  the  ordinary  productions 
that  are  published  under  this  term.  They  are 
very  vigorous,  not  to  say  oridnal,  in  thought 
A  cultured  scnolarship  pervades  them,  but  is 
nowhere  protruded  in  them.  They  ore  full  of 
devout  and  earnest  religious  feeline,  and  have 
enough  of  rhetorical  eloquence  in  uieir  cast  to 
be  very  effective  sermons.  They  deal  with 
vital  (Questions  of  the  day.  the  sonl,  Christ, 
the  Spirit,  consdence,  moral  freedom,  prayer, 
Christ  crucified,  Ac.,  not,  however,  contro- 
Tendally,  butMBBrmxtively,  and  yet  both  philo- 
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sophically  and  scientiflckUf.  Hr.  Chriffith  is 
fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  modern  life  and 

Serplexities  of  modern  thought  Far  shorter, 
!ss  HCholastie,  and  elaborate,  the  yoltmie  is 
worthy  of  standing  by  the  aide  of  Canon  Lid- 
don's.— TA*  My  fUry  ^  Ote  Burning  Buth,  and 
olher  Sermons.  By  T.  M.  Mohris  ;  Tpswich. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  Without  any  Tery  salient 
points,  Mr.  Morris's  sermons  may  be  charac- 
terized as  those  of  a  Tigorona  and  sensible 
mind,  sufficiently  independent  of  trsditional 
and  conventional  methods  of  sermonizinK  to  be 
fresh  and  forcible^  in  its  ways  of  putting  uiings. 
The  median  ism  of  division  is  a  little  too  promi- 
nent, and  the  lines  of  thought  under  each 
hardly  receive  adequate  treatment ;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  first  sermon,  the  lessons  derived  are 
a  little  fanciful,  but  the  volume  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  pastoral  teaching  of  the  Non- 
conformist pulpit — The  Word  of  L\fe  ;  ieing 
Selectiotu  from  IA4  Work  of  a  MinUter.  By 
OnARLR  J.  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh  (James 
Nesbit  and  Co.^  These  sermons  are  selected 
from  the  preachines  of  thirtr-six  years.  They 
are  very  simple  in  form,  but  have  running 
through  them  an  element  of  deeper  doctrinal 


superior.    Great  wrong  is  done  onr  English 

congregHtions  by  the  mdky  pabulum  so  coi 

monly  ministered  to  them  under  pretence 

fiopular  attractiveness.  Let  ministers  deal 
airly  and  strongly  with  the  gresit  truths  of 
God,  and  they  will  find  them  fnfly  as  attractive 
as  puling  sentiment  Dr.  Brown  does  not  &il 
in  rhetorical  adaptations,  but  eve^  sermon  is 
a  teaching  as  well  as  an  appeal.  He  is  mildly 
orthodoi,  according  to  Presbyterian  standards, 
and  his  sermons  have  considerable  freshneas 
and  vigour.  They  are  not  very  remarkable 
for  cither  originality  of  thought  or  elegance  of 
composition,  out  tbey  are  ecKxi,  solid,  sturdy, 
practical  teachings,  under  which  acongregation 
would  be  both  well  instructed  and  interested. 
—  Tijpet_and  Emil&TM:  being  a  Cdlleetion  oj 
Ferment  Preach^  «n  Sunday  and  TKurtday 
Eteningt  at  tht  Metropolitan  Taiemade.  By 
C.  H.  Sppbgbor.  (Passmore  and  Alabaster.) 
The  publishers  state  that  this  volume  is  called 
for;  'not  a  few  of  Mr,  Spurgoon's  friends  think 
that  none  of  his  words  should  fall  to  the 
ground.  They  are  hardly  content  vrith  the 
weekly  issue  of  his  Sunday  morning  sermons, 
which  have  already  accumulated  to  eighteen 
volumes  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit, 
but  they  want  the  evening  sermons  also.  To 
meet  this  demand,  we  propose  to  publish  a  series 
of  which"Types  and  Embloms"  is  the  first 
volume.'  The  spiritual,  evangelical  and  prac- 
tical elements  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching  so 
far  overpower  the  element  of  crude  and  fataJis- 
tic  CalviniHtic  theology  which  is  intruded  into 
them,  and  his  burning  earnestness  and  godly 
simplicity  are  so  great  that  all  who  love  the 
Qospel  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  must  rejoice 
in  the  wide  circulation  at  his  sermons.  The 
sermons  of  this  volume  >ave  all  his  ordlnair 
characteristics.  They  are  neither  intellectual- 
ly great  nor  theologically  profound,  but  they 
are  racy,  practical,  colloquial,  and  cogent,  and 
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will  go  home  to  many  hearts. — Wordt  of  Ebpe 
from  ttM  Pulpit  of  the  Temple  Ckvreh.  By 
C.  J.  Vadobah,  D.D.  (Henry  S.  King  and 
Co.)  It  is  as  impossible  to  diversify  our  com- 
mendations of  the  multitudinous  volumes  of 
Dr.  Vanghan's  sermons  as  of  those  of  Mr. 
SpuT^eon.  Inferior  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  in 
oratorical  force.  Dr.  Vaughan's  sermons  equal- 
ly sustain  the  tests  of  popularity  ;  quiet, 
scholarly,  iugenious,  natural,  spiritual,  evan- 
gelical, and  Mniest — they  have  but  little  di- 
versity, and  yet  the  chum  of  their  pleasant- 
ness and  goodness  does  not  weary.  They  are 
not  wrought  up.  They  are  the  natural  pro- 
duets  of  acultared,  industrious,  vigorous  mind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  in  Dr.  Vaughan's  case 
also  every  sermon  that  he  preaches  should  not 
be  published.  That  people  do  not  tire  of  so 
many  sermons  from  men  like  Dr.  Vaughan  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the 
extent  and  strength  of  the  religious  sentiment 
of  our  day,  for  wnich  we  can  onlybe  thankful. 
— 8erm(mi  Prea^ed  in  Seetri'l  Synagogue*. 
By  theBev.  BxtMAHiN  Abton,  P\det  Rabbi  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Coiwregation  of 
England.  (TrQbner  and  Co.)  'TliiB  volume 
has  an  almost  unique  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnish  es  us  with  a  type  of  religious  Jewish 
preaching,  and  sets  forUi  the  relation  of  Jew- 
ish ideas  to  modern  times.  The  type  of 
doctrine  embodied  is,  of  course,  purely 
Theistic,  and  is  very  largely  presented  in  con- 
nection with  the  institutions  and  feasts  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  relipous  teaching  is  al- 
most exclusively  moral  Spiritual  elements 
Niter  very  little  into  it  The  moral  urgencies 
to  righteouaness,  purity,  and  brotherliness  are 
very  earnest  and  seem  to  imply  gratt  moral 
laxity.  The  sermon  on  the  Ueesi^  intimates 
that  one  section  of  the  Jews  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  expected  Messiah  as  only  a  figunt^e 
personification  of  a  millennium  period.  Babbi 
Artom  avows  his  belief  and  expectation  of  a  su- 
pernatural person,  but  he  connects  bim  with 
exalted  ideas,  and  implies  that  he  cannot  come 
until  there  is  a  moral  preparation  for  him  of  a 
very  marked  character,  and  of  which  his  hope 
does  not  seem  very  sanguine.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  Jesus  of  Naxareth.  The  sermons  are 
eloquent  and  earnest,  and  are  enriched  bv 
abundant  rabbinical  lore,  but  they  sorely  lack 
motive  power.  They  do  not  touch  virtue  with 
emotion — the  sreat  moral  forces  of  love  and 
gratitude  whidi  in  Christianity  are  so  potent 
are  but  little  appealed  to.  Nothing  can  pro- 
duce a  greater  impression  of  the  transcendent 
religions  force  of  Christian  ideas  than  the  per- 
usal of  such  a  volume  of  theistic  and  ethical 
addresses  as  this, — Sermon*  Preached  at  King' » 
Lf/nn.  By  the  lato  Rev.  E.  L.  Hull,  B.A. 
Third  Senes.  (James  Niabet  and  Co.)  The 
posthumous  publication  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
selection  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  then 
unknown  young  minister  revealed  a  highly 
gifted  preacher  and  prophet  that  men  recognit- 
ed  wiUi  a  gladness  and  ei^mess  tempered 
only  by  regret  that  he  was  made  known  to 
them  only  when  he  could  be  no  longer  heard. 
In  this  be  somewhat  resembled  Frederick 
Rob^ison,  viio  was  made  known  to  the  world 
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u  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  prc&chera 
oelIj  after  his  death ;  only  Briehton  is  »  more 
prominent  position   than  King's  Lynn,  and  it 


fame.  It  is  qnite  safe  to  saj,  that  with  manj 
points  of  difference,  and  it  maj  be  admitted  of 
inferiority,  Hr.  Hull's  sermons  reveal  a  preach- 
er second  onl^  to  Robertson  in  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  his  sermons.  He  is  less  incisiye 
and  Tigorous,  owing,  probably,  to  constitution- 
al debility,  but  he  is  as  instinctively  a  preacher 
of  BBTmons,  independent  and  fnsh  in  his 
thinking,  sympathetic  and  devout  in  hb  feel- 
ing, and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terms,  imagi- 
native and  rhetorical  in  his  method.  His  ser- 
mons, in  quiet  spiritual  insight  and  power, 
carry  one  to  the  very  feet  and  heart  of  Christ 
They  are  not  pre-eminently  original,  but  they 
combine  an  easy  strength,  with  a  gentle  sym- 
pathy and  a  true  and  delicate  religious  insight, 
which  make  them  very  precious  ministries  to 
all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  us.  The  present 
volume  seems  to  us  to  be  equal  to  ite  prede- 
cesGors :  indeed,  the  condition  of  the  MSS. 
from  which  the  sermons  published  have  been 
selected,  almost  precluded  that  kind  of  general 
perusal  from  which  choice  could  be  deter- 
mined. Some  of  these  sermons,  however, 
seem  less  complete,  and  to  have  left  more  for 
amplification  in  the  pulpit  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  that  on  the  death  of  Hoses,  the  mo- 
ralizings  of  which  were  to  have  a  striking  iltus- 
teition  in  the  preacher's  unf  ulflUod  purpose  of 
life.  These  three  volumes  are  a  precious  addi- 
tion to  our  selectest  shelf  of  choice  English 
sermons. — ChrUt  Oisen,  Reeeivtd,  and  Uted  : 
or  Oratuitout  SedeBiptUm.  Boiewehate  it,  and 
how  to  lite  upon,  it.  By  the  Rev.  Nbedhah 
Cbasleswortr,  M.A.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Chartesworth's  preface  does  not  predispose  us 
in  favour  of  his  sermons.  It  is  weakly  egotis< 
tical  to  the  last  degree ;  he  is '  certain  that  the 
very  truth  of  Christ's  Oospel  is  centred  in 
the  following  pages.'  He  wishes  to  '  protect 
himself  from  any  unduly  adverse  criticism 
which  may  imperil  the  circulation  of  the  light' 
He  doed  'not  publish  for  fame,'  which  will 
save  him  from  disappointment  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  seems  to  be  an  aged  cleTCTman,  and  no 
doubt  a  veiy  excellent  one  religiously.  His 
years  should  have  kept  him  from  writing  so 
foolishly.  The  sennons  are  evangelical,  of  a 
narrow  type  of  doctrine,  and  they  are  eamest, 
but  they  are  not  stronger  than  the  preface  to 
them. — Dark  Saying*  of  Old.  Being  aa  At- 
tempt to  Elvddate  certain  D^fflcuU  Pauaget  of 
Boia  Scripture,  in  a  Serie*  of  Ten  Lecture*. 
With  a  Preliminary  Essay  upon  the  Pretensions 
of  Modem  TJnitariaDism,  Ac  By  the-  Rev. 
Joseph  B.  H'Cade..  ^Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr. 
H'Caul  possesses  considerable  Hebrew  learn- 
ing, and  his  theological  orthodoxy  ia  unim- 
peachable; but  in  the  interests  of  (he  latter 
we,  who  are  in  general  sympathy  with  it,  could 
very  earnestly  wish  that  he  were  a  less  offen- 
uve  disputant.  He  is  fussy,  loquacious,  and 
truculent,  which  is  not  the  way  to  advance 
truth.    Hen  bo  mistake  g«itle  ways  for  luke- 
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warmaess,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  impetuous  denunciation  is  not  so  strong 
ascalmlovingstatementof  truth.  Mr,  M'Caul 
has,  we  think,  a  strong  position  against  Dr. 
Vance  Smith's  theolc^y,  but  he  weakens  it  bv 
expressions  of  a  personal  character.  And  ar- 
gument is  not  strengthened  by  labelling  an  op- 
ponent a  fool. — Forget  Thijie  Oan  People; 
an  Appeal  to  the  Home  Church  for  Foreign 
Miteiom.  Three  Leeturet  delivered  in  the 
Temple  Churchin  the  Beaton  ofAdvait,  18T3. 
By  C.  J.  ViuoHAM,  D.D.  (Heifry  S.  King  and 
Co.)  The  title  of  these  lectures  is  derived 
from  the  text  Ps.  xlv.  10-11,  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  They  are  after  Dr.  Vaughan's 
usual  manner,  a  faithful,  earnest,  eloquent,  ten- 
der, and  large-hearted  plea  for  self-denial,  that 
heathen  nations  may  have  the  gospel  of  Christ 
preached  to  them.  Dr.  Vaughan  does  not  hes- 
itate to  use  great  plainness  of  speech  in  urging 
missionary  bishops  to  ,forget  their  own  people, 
and  beware  of  home-sickness. — Sermoni  on 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Oalatiane.  Old  Th&ughU 
for  Nete  Timet.  By  Sahvel  Pbarson,  M.A. 
(James  Clarke  and  Co.^  The  appositcness  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Oalstians  to  the  Sacnunenta- 
rian  and  Ritualistic  developments  of  our  times 
is  so  great  an  to  be  almost  startling.  Mr  Pear- 
son bas  wisely  made  it  the  subject  of  three 
months'  pastoral  preaching.  The  sermons  are 
sensible  and  cogent  They  aim  at  usefulness, 
and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  achieve  it 
We  eaiTiestly  commend  Mr.  Pearson's  example 
to  ministers  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
pernicious  heresies  which  the  epistle  denoun- 
ces.—  The  PhUotophy  o/"  the  CroM.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  M'Chetne  Edqab,  M.A.,  Dublin. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  It  appears  that  Hr. 
Edgar  was  led  to  tiie  careful  study  of  the  great 
question  he  has  so  ably  discussed  in  this 
volume  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr,  Ruskin's 
'  Lectures  on  Art'  And,  whilst  to  a  certain 
extent  accepting  his  views,  he  'tries  to  show 
what  the  spiritual  contemplation  of  Christ 
crudfled  can  produce  in  the  human  heart' 
This  throughout  his  two-and-twenty  sermons 
he  has  very  efficiently  done.  The  Cross,  or 
Passion  of  Christ  is  presented  in  a  variety  of 
aspects,  and  is  traced  in  all  its  moral  and 
spiritual  power.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  great 
power  of  Qod,  at  once  revealing  His  Father- 
hood, and  givine  birth  to  all  fruits  of  t%ht- 
BOusnesB.  Nor  is  there  anything  narrow  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  Ur.  Ed- 
gar has  thoroughly  looked  into  all  the  bear- 
ings of  his  great  subject,  and  whilst  holding 
and  defendiqghis  own  views,  he  does  so  with 
the  breadth  and  catholicify  of  enlightened 
Christian  thought 
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A«T.  I.— The  Deplkt  of  the  Sea. 

(1.)  Tke  Depth)  of  the  Sea,  An  Account 
of  the  General  Results  of  the  Dredging 
Cruises  of  H.M.SS.  Foreupim  and  Liffht- 
niny  during  the  Summers  of  18U8,  1869, 
and  1870,  under  the  Scientific  Direction 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Qwyn  Jef- 
freys. F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  WyviUe  Thomson. 
By  C.  Wtvillr  Thomsoh,  LL.D.,  D.  So., 
F.R.8.8.  L.  and  E.,  F.L.B.,  F.G.S.,  Ac,  Re- 
giua  Frofeasor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
UniTeraity  of  Edinbni^h,  and  Director  of 
the  Civilian  Scientific  SufT  of  the  Chai- 
lenger  Exploring  Expedition.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations  and  Maps.     London. 

(9.)  Reports  of  Deep  Sea  Sxplorationi  car- 
ried on  in  H.M.SS.  Lightiiinii,  Porevpine, 
and  Shearwater,  in  the  yearn  1868,  1869, 
1870,  and  1871,  '  Proceed inga  of  the 
Royal  Society,'  Nos.  107,  121,  125,  and 
138. 

(3.)  Jl.if.S.  ChalUnger:  Jteporti  of  Cap- 
tain 0.  J.  Nartt,  B.N.,  with  Abstraete 
of  Soundingt  and  Diafframi  of  Ocean 
Temperature  in  the  North  and  'South  At- 
lantic Oceant.  Published  by  the  Admi- 
ralty :  1873. 

(4.)  Lecture  on  '  The  Temperature  of  the 
Atlantic,^  delivered  at  the  Royal  Initilu- 
tionon  March  20th,  1874.  By  William 
B.  Cabpbhtbe,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

The  results  of  the  Deep^Sea  explorstJOT.a  re- 
cently carried  out  by  Dr.  CarpcDter,  Mr.  J. 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  have  excited  so  maoh  interest,  not 
only  among  men  of  science,  but  also  among 
the  geDerafpnblic — and  this  not  less  in  other 
coantries  than  in  our  own — that  we  feel  sure 
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of  onr  readers'  welcome  to  an  endeavour  to 
place  before  them  a  general  account  of  the 
moft  importaut  of  them;  chiefly  directing 
tbeir  attention  to  those  new  ideas  which 
these  researches  have  introduced  into  science, 
since  without  ench  any  mere  accumulation 
of  facte  remuns  a  rudit  indigeslaqve  molee, 
not  animated  and  quickened  by  any  vital 
force.  On  two  of  these  ideas  we  dinll  es- 
pecially dwell — viz.,  the  doctrine  advocated 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  a  General  Oceanic  Cir- 
culation sustained  by  Thermal  agency  alone, 
characterized  by  Sir  Roderick  Murcbison* 
as  one,  which, '  if  borne  out  by  experiment,' 
would  '  rank  amongst  the  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical geography,  on  a  par  vritb  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circuhition  of  the  blood  in 
phyuol<^  ;'  and  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son's doctrine  of  the  Continuity  of  the 
Chalk-formation  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the  Dresent' 
time,  of  which  Mr,  Kingsley  has  spoKen  as 
a  '  splendid  generalizatdon,  to  have  added 
which  to  the  sum  of  haman  knowledge  is  a 
gloriooB  distinction.' 

No  stronger  testimony  could  have  been 
given  to  the  opinion  entertiuned  by  the 
most  competent  indges,  as  to  the  great  val- 
ue of  the  work  ureMy  done,  and  the  prob- 
ability that  a  far  richer  harvest  would  be 
gathered  by  the  prosecution  of  similar  re- 
searches on  a  more  extended  scale,  than  the 
fact  that  our  late  Ooverament,  certainly  not 
nndnly  liberal  in  its  enconragemcDt  of  Sci- 
ence, unhesitatingly  adopted  the  proposal 
for  a  scientific  circumnavigation  expeiUtion 
submitted  to  the  Admiralty  by  Dr.  Carpen- 
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ter  on  tlie  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagoes, 
fitted  out  the  Challenger  vith  every  appli- 
ance asked  for  by  the  committee  of  the  K>y- 
al  Society  to  which  the  scientific  direction 
of  the  expedition  was  entrusted,  and  sent  her 
forth  fully  equipped  for  her  nork,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  ablest  snrreying  of- 
ficers in  the  naval  service,  together  with  a 
complete  civilian  scientific  stMt  nnder  the 
experienced  direction  of  the  diaUnguished 
Naturalist  by  whom  the  incLoiry  was  initist- 
ed,  and  who  bad  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  earlier  prosecution  of  it 

Trofessor  WyviUe  Thomson's  beantifully 
illustrated  volume,  entitled  'The  Depths  of 
the  Sea,'  which  made  its  appearance  on  the 
eve  of  the  departure  of  the  Challenger  ex- 
pedition, gives  a  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  explorations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  himself  in  the  tentative  lAght- 
nifig  cmise  of  1S63,  and  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J. 
Gwyn  Jefireys,  in  the  Porcupine  exploration 
which  extended  over  the  four  summer 
months  of  1869.  In  the  work  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  extended  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, Professor  Wyville  Thomson  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  participating,  and 
iU  results  are  hut  slightly  noticed  id  Ins  vol- 
ume. And  of  the  reeulta  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
second  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1871, 
no  mention  whatever  is  made,  as  they  bad 
not  long  been  published  when  *  The  Depths 
of  the  SSea '  made  its  appearance.  They 
constitute,  however,  the  subject  of  two  very 
elaborate  reports  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,'  in  which  Dr.  Carpenter  fully 
develops  bis  doctrine  in  regard  to  Oceanic 
Circulation,  meets  the  objections  which  had 
been  raised  to  it,  and  discusses  the  question  of 
the  Outf  Stream  (necessarily  mixed  np  witb 
it)  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion. And,  as  his  views  have  received  very 
striking  confinbation  from  the  observations 
made  during  the  survey  of  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  Oceans  by  the  Challenger,  of 
which  the  results  have  been  recently  publish- 
ed by  the  Admiialty  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
circumnavigation  Expedition,  we  shall  treat 
this  portion  of  the  subject  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Carpenter's  doctrine  rather  than 
witb  that  of  Professor  Wyville  Thomson. 
The  latter,  while  devoting  a  special  chapter 
of  his  work  to  '  The  Gulf  Stream,'  seems  to 
have  proceeded  on  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  its  agency,  which 
weakens  the  value  of  his  argument ;  and 
hence,  while  cordially  commending  every 
other  portion  of  Professor  Wyville  Thomson's 
book  to  the  attention  of  onr  readers,  we 
would  ask  them  in  perusing  this  chapter  to 
suspend  their  judgment,  until  they  have  ac- 


quainted themselves  with  the  argnmenta 
which  may  be  advanced  on  the  other  side. 

We  propose,  in  the  following  sketch  of 
the  results  of  these  inquiries,  to  dwell  on  the 
general! xations  to  which  they  point,  rather 
than  on  anr  of  the  multitudinous  details 
which  they  have  added  to  our  Physical  and 
Biol<^cal  knowledge.  A  very  interesting 
selection  of  these  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson  ;  and  there,  is  not  one  of 
his  admirable  figures  and  descriptions,  which 
will  not  be  deeply  interesting  to  eveir  one 
who  is  possessea  of  but  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  2^logy,  as  showing  what  manner 
of  creatures  they  are  which  dwell  in  those 
depths  which  were  previously  deemed  unin- 
habitable. 

The  state  of  onr  previons  knowledge,  or 
rather  of  our  ignorance,  in  regard  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Deep  Sea,  is  thus  graphically 
described  by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson : — 

'The  sea  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and,  until  within  the  last 
fewyears,  very  little  was  known  with  anythit^ 
like  certainty  about  its  depths,  whether  in  their 
physical  or  their  biological  relations.  The  pop- 
ular notion  was,  that  after  arriving  at  a  certain 
depth  the  conditions  became  so  peculiar,  so  en- 
tirely differentfrom  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
earth  [o  which  we  have  access,  as  to  preclude 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  waste  of  utter  dark- 
ness, subjected  to  sach  stupendous  pressure  as 
to  make  life  of  any  kind  impossible,  and  to 
throw  insuperable  difflcultiea  in  the  way  of  any  • 
attempt  at  mvestlgation.  Even  men  of  science 
seemed  to  share  this  idea,  for  they  )(ave  little 
heed  to  the  apprfrenUy  well-authenticatod  in- 
stances of  animals,  compatatively  high  in  the 
scale  of  life,  having  been  brouglit  up  on  sound- 
ing lines  from  great  depths,  and  wetcorood  any 
suggestion  of  the  animal  having  got  entangled 
when  swimming  on  the  surface,  or  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  observers.  And  this 
was  strange  for  every  other  question  in  physi- 
cal geography  had  been  investigated  by  scien- 
tific men  with  consummate  patience  and  ener- 
gy. Every  gap  in  the  noble  little  army  of 
martyrs  striving  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  on  the 
Zambesi,  or  towards  the  North'or  South  Pole, 
was  struggled  for  by  earnest  volunteers ;  and 
still  the  great  ocean  slumbering  beneath  the 
moon  covered  a  r^on  apparently  as  inaccess- 
ible to  man  as  the  Mare  Su'enitatis.'    (p.  2.) 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
scientific  men  who  commenced  the  inquiry, 
to  the  support  which  they  received  from  the 
Royal  Society,  and  to  the  efficient  means 
placed  at  their  disposal  year  after  year  by 
the  Admiralty,  it  has  been  shown  that  with 
sufficient  power  and  skill,  an  ocean  of  three 
miles'  depth  may  be  explored  with  as  much 
certainty,  if  not  with  as  much  ease,  as  what 
may  now  be  considered  the  shallows  around 
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'  The  bed  of  the  deep  sea,  tho  140,000,000  of 
square  miles  which  we  have  dow  added  to  the 
Intimate  field  of  natural  history  research,  is 
not  a  barren  waste.  It  is  inhabited  bj  a  fauna 
morerichand  varied  onaccountof  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  area ;  and  with  the  orgaDisros 
in  maoj  cases  apparently  even  more  elaborate- 
ly and  delicately  formed,  and  more  ezquisitelj 
beautiful  in  their  soft  shades  of  colounng  and 
in  the  rainbow  tints  of  their  wonderful  phoR- 
phore^cence,  than  the  fauna  of  the  well-known 
Delt  of  shallow  water  teeming  with  innumer- 
able invertebrate  forms,  which  fringes  the  land. 
And  the  forms  of  theee  hitherto  unknown  liT- 
ioK  beings,  and  their  mode  of  life,  and  their 
reutioDB  to  other  organisms,  whether  livii^  or 
extinct,  and  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  tbeir 
geographical  distribution,  must  be  worked  out.' 
(^4.) 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  what  are  often  called  the '  fath- 
cmless  a^&ses '  of  the  ocean,  is  tbeir  actual 
depth.  This,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
be  very  easily  ascertained  by  letting  down 
(as  in  ordioary  'sounding')  a  heavy  weight 
attached  to  a  line  sbung  enough  to  draw  it 
np  again,  nntil  the  weight  touches  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  length  of  line  carried  out  gmng 
the  measure  of  the  depth.  But  this  method 
is  liable  to  very  great  error.  Although  a 
mass  of  lead  or  iron  thrown  freely  into  the 
sea  would  contjnne  to  descend  at  on  increas- 
ing rate  (at  least  until  the  augmented  fric- 
tion of  its  passage  through  the  water  should 
neutralize  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity), 
the  case  is  quite  altered  when  this  mass  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  thick  rope.of  which 
the  immened  length  increases  as  the  weight 
descends.  For  the  friction  of  such  a  rope 
comes  to  be  so  great,  when  a  mile  or  two 
has  run  out,  as  seriously  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  descent  of  the  weight,  and  at  last  almost 
to  stop  it;  and  since  me  upper  part  of  the 
rope  will  continue  to  descend  by  its  own 
gravity  (which,  when  the  rope  has  been  wet- 
ted Uiroughout,  so  as  to  hold  no  air  between 
itB  fibres,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  wa- 
ter), any  quantity  of  it  may  be  drawn  down, 
without  tbe  bottom  being  reached  by  the 
weight  at  its  extremity.  Further,  if  there 
should  be  a  movement,  however  slow,  of  any 
stratum  of  the  water  through  which  it  passes, 
this  movement,  acting  continuously  agunst 
the  extended  surface  presented  by  the  rope, 
will  carry  it  out  horizontally  into  a  loop  or 
'bight,'  the  length  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  rate  of  the  fiow  and  the  time  during 
which  tbe  line  is  being  acted  on  by  it. 
Under  snch  circnmstances  it  is  impossible 
that  the  impact  of  the  weight  upon  the  hot^ 
torn,  eveu  if  it  really  Btnkes  the  ground, 


should  be  perceptible  above ;  and  thus  the 
ijnantity  of  rope  which  runs  out,  may  afford 
no  indication  of  the  actual  depth  of  the  sea- 
bed. Hence  all  these  older  'soundings' 
which  were  supposed  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  lies  in  some 
places  at  not  less  than  six  or  eight  miles 
depth, — still  more,  those  which  represented 
it  as  ahsolnt«ly  unfathomable, — are  utterly 
untrustworthy. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  for 
obtaining  more  correct  measurements,  of 
several  of  which  illustrated  descriptions  will 
be  found  in  Professor  Wyville  Thomson's 
pages.  One  principle  may  be  said  to  he 
common  to  them  all ;  namely,  that  regard 
should  he  had,  not  so  much  to  the  recovery 
of  the  plummet  or  '  sinker,'  as  to  securing 
the  vertical  direction  of  the  line  to  which  it 
is  attached,  so  that  tbe  measurement  of  the 
amount  mo  out  may  (pve  aa  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  actual  depth  of  water  through  wliicb 
the  sinkers  have  descended.  Now,  as  it  is 
by  the  friction  of  tbe  line  through  the  water 
that  the  rate  of  descent  of  the  plummet  is 
incresdngly  retarded,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
nze  of  tbe  line  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  hut  since,  for  the  purposes  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  it  is  requisite  to  send  down 
and  bring  up  again  thermometeis  and  water- 
bottles,  as  well  as  to  obtain  samples  of  the 
bottom,  it  is  now  found  desirable  to  employ, 
not  the  fine  twine  or  silk  thread  of  the  ear- 
lier iDstmmeots  constructed  on  this  plan, 
but  a  line  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
which,  if  made  of  the  best  hemp,  will  bear 
a  strain  of  more  than  half  a  ton.  The  plum- 
met being  disengaged  by  a  simple  mechani- 
cal contrivance,  and  being  left  on  the  sea- 
bed, the  instruments  only  are  drawn  up  by 
the  line. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  modem  method 
of  sounding  is  shown  by  the  coincidence  of 
the  results  obtained  by  different  marine  sur- 
vey ore.  Thus  the  Porcupine  soundings 
taken  about  200  miles  to  the  west  of 
TJshant,  which  reached  to  a  depth  of  2,43S 
fathoms,  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
soundings  previously  taxen  in  tbe  same 
locality  for  the  French  Atlantic  cable  ;  and 
the  soundings  taken  by  the  Fomipine  and 
tbe  Sheariealer  in  tbe  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
hear  an  equally  exact  correspondence  with 
those  previously  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty 
charts,  on  the  authority  partly  of  our  own 
and  partly  of  French  surveyors ;  though  the 
deeper  and  narrower  part  of  this  Strait,  in 
which  the  current  runs  tbe  strongest,  had 
been  formerly  prononnced  '  nnfatbomable.' 
Uence  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  ocean  depths, 
on  areas  that  have  been  carefully  examined, 
are  known  witlt  almost  the  same  exactness 
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aa  the  heights  of  moantaia  ranges.  Until 
very  recently  there  was  reason  to  belicTe 
that  the  depth  of  the  North  Atlantic  no- 
where exceeds  about  ^,800  f&thome  (16,800 
feet)  ;  but  the  Challenger  baa  recently  met 
with  the  extraordinary  depth  of  3,800  fath- 
oms (more  than  four  miles),  n  little  to  the 
north  of  St.Tbomas's ;  and  that  this  result  did 
not  proceed  from  an  aecidcutai  error  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  two  therm ometera,  protected 
iu  the  maoner  to  be  hereafter  described, 
which  had  been  t«8ted  under  a  hydrostatic 
presanre  of  three  tons  and  a  half  (corre- 
sponding to  a  colninn  of  2,800  fathoms) 
were  crushed  by  the  excess. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
lation which  the  I>eptb  of  the  Ocean  bean 
to  its  temperature,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  animal  life  on  the  sea-bed,  we  may  stop 
to  poiut  out  bow  iraportaut  is  a  knowledse 
of  thu  exact  depth  of  the  sea  bottom  to  the 
geologist.  It  is  only  by  Buch  knowledge 
that  he  can  judge  what  departures  from  the 

E resent  distribution  of  land  and  sea  would 
ave  been  produced  by  those  changes  of 
level,  of  which  he  has  evidence  in  the  up- 
heaval and  submergence  of  the  stratified  de- 
posits that  formed  the  ocean-bed  of  sucoeB- 
aire  geological  periods ;  or  that  he  can  ob- 
tain the  cine  to  the  distribution  of  the 
aaimal  and  vegetable  forms,  by  which  he 
finds  those  periods  to  have  been  respectively 
characterized.  For  example,  a  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  fibattowness  of  the  seas 
that  surround  the  British  Islands,  enables 
us  readily  to  understand  the  former  connec- 
tion of  our  islands,  not  merely  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
For  they  stand  upon  a  sort  of  piatform,  of 
which  the  depth  is  nowhere  greater  than 
100  fathoms;  so  that  an  elevation  of  6O0 
feet  (only  half  as  much  again  as  the  height 
of  St,  Paul's)  would  not  only  unite  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain,  and  extend  the  northern 
boundary  of  Scotland  so  as  toiDcladethe 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  but  would 
obliterate  a  laige  part  of  the  North  Sea, 
which  (with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  chan- 
nel along  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden) 
would  become  a  continuous  plain,  connect- 
ing our  present  eastern  coast  with  Deumark, 
Holland,  and  Bel^um :  would  in  like  man- 
ner wipe  out  the  British  Channel,  and  unite 
our  southern  coast  with  the  present  northern 
shores  of  France ;  and  woold  carry  the 
coast  line  of  Ireland  a  long  distance  to  the 
west  and  south-west,  so  as  to  add  a  large 
area  of  what  is  now  sea-bottom  to  its  land- 
surface.  Even  an  elevation  not  greater  than 
the  height  of  SL  Paul's  would  establish  a 
free  land  communicatioa  between  England 
and  the  ConUnent,  as  well  as  between  Eng- 


land and^Ireland.  And  Ihns  *e  see  how  tri- 
fling a  change  of  level,  by  comparison,  would 
have  sufficed  to  produce  those  successive  in- 
terruptions and  restorations  of  continuity, 
of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  immigra- 
tions of  the  Continental  mammalia,  on  each 
emci^ence  that  followed  those  successive 
Kibmergencos  of  which  we  have  evidence  iu 
our  series  of  Tertiary  deposits.* 

Many  of  onr  readers,  we  doubt  not,  have 
been  in  the  habit — as  we  formeriy  were  our- 
selves— of  looking  at  the  Mediterranean  as 
only  a  sort  of  British  Channel  on  a  larger 
scale ;  whereas  it  is  a  basin  of  quite  another 
character.  For  whilst  the  separation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  may 
be  pretty  certainly  attributed  to  the  removm, 
by  deoudation,  of  portions  of  stratified  de- 
posits that  were  origiaally  continuous,  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  sul>sidence 
of  its  bottom ;  which  was,  perhaps,  a  part  of 
that 'crumpling'  of  the  Earth's  crust,  which 
occasioned  the  elevation  of  the  high  moun- 
tain chains  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
great  inland  sea  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  basins;  the  western  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  '  Adventure '  and 
'  Skerki '  banks,  which  lie  between  Sicily  and 
the  Tunisian  shore;  while  the  eastern  ex- 
tends from  the  Adventure  bank  to  the  coast 
of  Syria.  Now,  over  a  large  part  of  the 
former  area,  the  depth  ranges  to  between 
1,000  and  1,6000  fathoms,  being  aft«n  sev- 
eral hundred  fathoms  within  sight  of  land; 
and  over  a  large  part  of  the  latter,  it  ranges 
from  1,500  to  2,000  fathoms,  the  descent  be- 
ing so  rapid  that  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
2,000  fathoms  (above  12,000  feet)  is  met 
with  at  not  more  than  fifty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Malta.  But  the  ridge  between  Capes 
Spartel  and  Trafalgar,  which  constitutes  the 
'marine  watershed'  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Atlantic  basins,  is  nowhere 
more  than  200  fatlioms  in  depth ;  and  as 
the  Adventura  and  Skerki  banks,  which  lie 
between  Sicily  and  the  Tunisian  coast,  are 
within  that  depth  (some  of  their  ridges  being 
not  more  than  fifty  fathoms  froin  the  sur- 
face), it  is  obvious  that  an  elevation  of  1,200 
feet,  by  closing  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
uniting  Sicily  with  Africa,  would  convert 
the  Mediterranean  into  two  great  salt-water 
lakes,  still  of  enormous  depth,  and  of  but 
slightly  raduced  area, — as  is  shown,  in  regard 
to  the  Western  basin,  in  Plate  v.  of  *  The 
Depths  of  the  Sea,'  That  such  a  partition 
did  at  one  time  exist,  is  evident  from  the 
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number  and  variety  of  the  remaiDs  of  lar^ 
African  inammalia  entombed  in  the  caves 
of  Sicil}-  and  in  the  tertjaiy  deposits  of 
Malta.  Thns  in  cavenis  of  the  hippurite 
limcBtone,  not  far  from  Palermo,  there  U  a 
vast  collection  of  bones  of  the  hippopotamus, 
associated  with  those  not  onlv  of  EUphai 
aatiquut,  but  of  the  living  African  elephant. 
And  in  Malta  there  have  been  found  Temainn 
of  several  species  of  elephants;  amongst 
them  a  pigmy  of  about  the  size  of  a  small 
ass.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  there 
is  distinct  evidence  of  considerable  local 
changes  of  level,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterraneau  area,  within  the  human  period. 
Thus  Captain  Spratt  has  shown  that  the 
Island  of  Crete  has  been  raised  about  twentf. 
five  feet  at  its  western  extremity,  so  that 
ancient  porta  are  now  high  and  dry  above 
the  sea ;  while  at  its  eastern  end  it  has  sunk 
so  much,  that  the  ruins  of  old  towns  are 
seen  under  water.  And  on  the  southcra 
coast  of  Sardinia,  near  Cagliari,  there  is  an 
old  sea-bed  at  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  contains  not  merely  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  marine  shells,  but  numerous  frag- 
ments of  antique  pottery — among  them  a 
flattened  ball  with  a  hole  through  its  aiis, 
nhicb  seems  to  have  been  used  for  weight- 
ing a  fishing-net 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  ^he  west- 
em  ba^n  of  the  Mediterranean  was  ever  cut 
off  from  the  Atlantic;  for  though  there  is 

Cretty  clear  evidence  of  former  continuity 
etween  the  two  'Fillars  of  Hercules,'  the 
evidence  is  equally  clear  of  a  depression  of 
the  south-western  portion  of  France  at  no 
remote  geological  period;  so  that  a  wide 
communication  would  have  existed  between 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
along  the  course  of  the  present  canal  of 
Languedoc.  And  certain  very  curious  con- 
formities between  the  marine  fauna  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  that  of  the  Arctic  pro- 
vince, are  considered  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
as  indicating  that  Ai'ctic  species  which  mi- 
grated southwards  in  the  cold  depths  con- 
genial to  them,  found  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean  through  this  channel  We 
shall  presently  see  what  very  important 
modifications  in  the  condition  of  this  great 
Inland  Sea,  affecting  its  power  of  sustaining 
animal  life,  would  resolt  from  any  consider- 
able increase  in  the  depth  of  its  channel  of 
communication  with  the  great  Oceanic  basin, 
from  which  all  but  its  superficial  stratum  is 
now  cut  off. 

Another  most  intercstini;  example  of  the 
importance  of  the  information  supplied  by 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Depth  of  the  sea,  is 
fnrnbhed  by  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
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Wallace  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  fauna  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 


ago.    For  while  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo 
clearly  belong  to  the  Indian  provi 
bez,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guint 


B,  Celc- 


clearly  belong  to  the  Australian  ;  the  boun- 
dary-line between  them  pa.^ing  throuuh  the 
Strait  of  Lombok — a  channel  which,  though 
no  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  width,  sepa- 
rates Faunae  not  less  differing  from  each 
other  than  those  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Worlds.  The  explanation  of  these  facta 
becomes  obvious,  when  we  know  that  an 
elevation  of  no  more  than  fifty  fathoms 
would  unite  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  and  Siam  ;  while  an  elevation  of 
100  fathoms  (600  feet)  would  convert  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  bed  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
into  dry  land,  and  would  reunite  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  But  even  the  latter  ele- 
vation would  not  connect  the  upr^sed  area 
with  the  Australian  .province,  the  depth  of 
the  narrow  dividing  strait  being  greater 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  large  Asiatic 
area  now  submerged.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Australian  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipela- 
go, Indeed,  there  are  some  very  extraordina- 
iT  and  sudden  depressions,  showing  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  crust  of  this  portion  of  the  earth 
within  a  veiy  recent  geological  period. 
Thus,  whilst  eveiy  geologist  knows  that' 
'the  Uimalayas  are  not  only  the  highest  but 
among  the  newest  of  (rreat  mountain  n 


Celebez  Sea  going  down  'to  the  enormous 
depth  of  2,800  fathoms,  or  three  miles.  Tiiat 
this  remarkable  depression  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  volcanic  activity  of  the 
region,  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
the  similar  hollow,  nearly  a  thousand  fath- 
omt  deeper,  lately  found  by  the  Challenger 
a  little  to  the  north  of  SL  Thomas's  {p.  e), 
lies  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
em  termination  of  that  '  line  of  fire,'  which 
bos  elevated  the  chain  of  islands  that  sepa- 
rate the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  the  general  uniformity  of  depth  of  the 
present  area  of  the  North  Atlantic,  however, 
and  in  the  conformation  of  its  bonndaries 
on  cither  aide,  we  have  evidence  that  this 
vast  basin  was  a  deep  sea  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  From  the 
edge  of  the  100-fathom  platform  on  which 
the  British  Isles  are  based,  and  which  ex- 
tends about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
coast  of  France,  betweeo  Brest  and  Bayonne, 
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tbe  bottom  rapidly  desceads  to  1,500  fath- 
oms, Bod  generally  U>  more  than  3,000  ;  bo 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  modem  vol- 
canic plateau  of  the  Azores,  the  sesrbed  of 
the  North  Atlantic  undulates  gently  from 
the  European  to  the  American  coast,  at  an 
average  depth  of  at  least  2,000  fathoms,  or 
12,000  feet.*  Now,  as  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  remarks,  atl  the  priocipal  axes  of 
elcTBtJoo  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in 
North  America  have  a  date  loDg  anterior 
to  the  deposition  of  the  Tcrtiaiy,  or  even 
of  the  newer  Secondary  strata ;  though 
some  of  them,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  have  received  great  accessions  to 
their  height  in  later  times.  All  these  Doner 
beds  have,  therefore,  been  deposited  with  a 
distinct  relation  of  position  to  certain  impor- 
tant features  of  contour,  which,  dating  back 
'to  more  remote  periods,  are  maintuned  to 
the  present  day : — 

'Manjoscillalionshaved^ubtless  taken  place, 
and  every  spot  on  the  European  plateau  may 
have  probably  alternated  many  times  between 
sea  and  land'  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  that 
these  oscilktions  have  occurred  in  the  North 
of  Europe  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  1,000  to 
6,000  feet,  the  eitrema  vertical  diBtance  between 
the  base  of  the  tertiaries  and  the  highest  point 
at  which  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  shDils  are  found 
on  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  mountains.  A  sub- 
sidence of  even  1,000  feet  would,  however,  be 
Bufflinentlo  produce  over  moat  of  the  northern 
land  a  sea  100  fathoms  deep — deeper  than  the 
German  Ocean  ;  while  an  elevation  of  a  like 
amount  would  connect  the  British  I^les  with' 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Franco,  leaving  only  a 
long  deep  Qord  separating  a  British  peninEula 
from  Scanclinavia,'    (p.  478.) 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  these 
minor  oscillations,  with  a  maximum  range  of 
4,000  or  SOOO  feet,  have  occurred  over  and 
over  again  all  over  the  world  within  compara- 
tively recent  periods,  alternately  uniting 
lands,  and  separating  them  by  shallow  seas, 
Ike  poeitioii  of  Ike  deep  waters  remaining 
the  tame.  And  though  monntain-ridges 
have  been  elevated  from  time  to  time,  to 
heights  etiualling  or  exceeding  the  average 
depth  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  no  reason 

"  The  Bormnda  (rroap  tia*  been  aliown  by  tba 
ClutUcnger  tonndlDfrs  to  rise  like  a  vast  column 
from  a  siuall  base  lying  at  adeptU  of  more  tbau 
three  miles;  and  since  tliere  is  no  submerina 
ridge  of  wliich  it  coaid  be  supposed  to  be  an  out- 
lier, and  tbe  islands  are  themselves  entirely 
composeil  of  Coral,  it  seems  likely  that  tve  bave 
here  a  typical  exemplification  of  Mr.  Daruin's 
remarkable  doctrine,  tbat  tboagh  tlie  reef-build- 
ing coral  animals  cannot  live  and  grow  at  a. 
Itrfater  depth  tbaa  twenty  fatboms,  yut  that  by 
tbe  slow  progressive  subaidence  of  the  bottom, 
end  the  contomporaoeons  addition  of  new  coral 
to  the  summit,  a  pile  of  coral  limestone  may  be 
built  up  (or  rather  may  grow  up)  to  any  helgbt. 


'  whatever  to  believe  that  any  area  at  all  coaa- 
parable  to  that  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  baa 
ever  changed  its  level  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
feet  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  remarked 
('  Principles  of  Geology,'  1872,  p.  269) : — 

'  The  effect  of  vertical  movements  equally 
1,000  feet  in  both  directions,  upwards  and 
downwards,  is  to  cause  •  vast  transptosilion  of 
land  and  sea  in  those  areas  which  are  now 
continental,  and  adjoining  to  which  there  is 
much  sea  not  excoeding  1,000  feet  in  depth. 
But  movements  of  equal  amount  would  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  a  sensible  alteration  in 
the  Atlantiu  and  Pacific  Oceans,  or  to  cause  the 
oceanic  and  continental  areas  to  chsnge  places. 
Depressions  of  1,000  feet  would  submerge  < 
large  areas  of  existing  land  ;  but  Jifteen  timet 
at  much  motement  would  be  required  to  con- 
vert such  land  into  an  ocean  of  average  depth , 
or  to  cause  an  ocean  three  miles  deep  to  replace 
any  one  of  the  existing  continents.' 

Thus,  then,  whilst  tbe  wide  extent  of  Tertiary 
strata  in  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa 
sufficiently  proves  tbat  much  dry  land  has 
been  gained  in  tertiary  and  post'tertiary  times 
along  tbe  European  boi'der  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  tbe  great  monntun-masses  of  South- 
ern Europe  give  evidence  of  much  local  dis- 
turbance, it  IS  extremely  improbable  that  any 
such  contemporaneous  depression  could  have 
taken  place,  as  would  bave  sufficed  to  produce 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Atlantic.  For  as  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson  justly  remarks  :— 

'  Although  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  make  a  deep  iaipreseion 
upon  the  senses  of  men,  taking  them  together 
these  mountains  would,  if  spread  out,  only  cov- 
er the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet ;  and  it  would  take  at  least  9,000 
times  as  much  to  fill  up  its  bed.  It  would 
seem  by  no  means  improbable  that  while  the 
edges  of  what  wo  callthegreat  Atlantic  depres- 
sion have  been  gradually  raised,  the  central 
porLion  may  have  acquired  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  depth  ;  but  it  seems  most  unlikely 
that  while  tlie  main  features  of  the  contour 
of  the  northern  liemisphere  remain  the  same, 
an  area  of  so  vast  an  extent  should  have  been 
depres.<ied  by  more  than  the  hdght  of  Mont 
nUnc.'    (p.  47T.) 

We  quite  agree  with  him,  therefore,  in  the 
belief  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  area 
must  have  been  constantly  under  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period  ;  and 
looking  to  the  relation  of  this  area  to  that  of 
the  old  Cretaceous  sea  which  formerly  occu- 
pied the  place  of  a  laige  part  of  what  is 
now  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  feel  jusri- 
fied  ia  concurring  with  Mr,  Prestwich*  in  tbe 
conclusion  that  this  sea  extended  continu- 
ously from  Asia  to  America.     It  may  well 
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the  chatk  cli&  of  Dover,  a  corresponding 
subsidence  took  place  in  the  Atlantic  area. 
But  this  subddence  woald  have  only  added  a 
Utile  to  the  depth  of  what  must  have  previ- 
ously been  an  enormously  deep  basin,  without 
ikltering  its  coD^ition  in  any  essential  degree ; 
and  thus  on^Ayaica/gibaadsalotie,  wescem 
justitiod  in  concluding  that  an  essential  con- 
Unuity  must  have  existed  in  the  deposits 
progressively  formed  on  this  sea-bottom,  from 
the  Cretaceons  epoch  to  the  present  time. 
How  strikingly  this  concluuon  harmonizes 
nith  the  results  obtained  by  the  biological 
exploration  of  the  '  Depths  of  the  Sea,'  will 
be  shown  hereafter. 

The  preMvre  exerted  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  either  upon  its  bed,  or  upon  anything 
resting  upon  it,  may  be  readily  calculated 
from  its  depth ;  for  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  one  inch  square  is  almost  exactly  a  too  for 
every  800  fathoms  of  its  height ;  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  at  2,400  fathoms 
depth  is  ikree  ton*  vpon  every  tquare  inch, 
while  at  3,800  fathoms  it  is  marly  Jivt  tont. 
How  life  can  be  sustained  under  this  enor- 
mous pressure  is  a  question  to  be  considered 
hereafter ;  at  present  we  shall  speak  only  of 
its  effects  on  the  instruments  employed  to  de- 
termine the  Itmpfraiure  of  the  deep  sea, — a 
part  of  the  inquiry  which  is  second  to  none 
in  interest  and  importance.  For  while  it  is 
from  accurate  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean-bottom,  that  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  those  differences  of  submarine 
climate,  on  which  the  distribntion  of  animal 
life  munly  depends,  it  is  from  observation  of 
the  temperature  of  successive  strata  that  we 
derive  onr  chief  information  as  to  that  great 
system  of  oceanic  circulation,  which,  alto- 
gether independent  of  those  superficial  cur- 
rents that  nave  their  origin  in  winds,  has  a 
most  powerfnl  influence  upon  terrestrial  cli- 
mate—modifying alike  the  extremes  of 
equatorial  heat  and  of  polar  cold, — and  also, 
by  bringing  every  drop  of  ocean  water  at 
some  time  or  other  to  the  surface,  gives  to  it 
the  power  of  sust«oing  animal  life  on  its 
retam  to  the  sea-bed  over  which  it  flows,  at 
depths  it  may  be,  of  thousands  of  fathoms. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  Temperature-observations 
made  in  the  Channel  between  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  in  the  tenta- 
tive Lightning  cruise  of  1868,  that  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy observations  of  ocean-temperature 
was  furst  broaght  prominently  into  notice. 
At  that  lime  the  doctrine  of  a  aniform  deep- 
sea  temperature  of  39°  was  generally  accept- 


ed among  Physical  Geographers,  chiefly  on 
the  basis  of  the  Temperature -observations 
made  in  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion ;  which  were  considered  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  as  justifying  the  assumption  that 
the  temperature  nf  the  sea  rises  witli  increase 
of  depth  in  the  two  Polar  areas,  while  it 
einks  with  increase  of  depth  in  the  Equato- 
rial zone, — there  being  an  intermediate  line 
of  division  between  these  regions,  corre- 
sponding with  the  annual  isotherm  of  39°, 
on  which  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  uni- 
form from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
true  that  lower  bottom-temperatures  than  30° 
had  been  occasionally  observed,  even  in  the 
intertropical  Bone ;  but  these  were  consider- 
ed as  proceeding  from  special  "polar  ccr- 
rents."  Thus  the  United  States  coast  sur- 
veyors had  met  with  a  temperature  of  35° 
in  the  very  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
surface-temperature  of  which  was  80°  ;  and 
Captain  Maury  regarded  this  as  a  cold  cur- 
rent coming  down  from  the  north  beneath 
the  Gulf  Stream,  to  replace  the  warm  water 
which  is  carried  by  that  great  snrf  acc-current 
to  moderate  the  cold  of  Spitzbergen.  And 
CaptMu  Shortland,  of  H.M.S.  Hydra,  who 
had  surveyed  the  line  between  Aden  and 
Bombay,  along  which  a  telegraph  cable  has 
since  been  carried,  found  a  temperature  of 
36^°,  at  depths  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  fa- 
thoms in  the  bed  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  at 
about  13°  north  of  the  equator. 

Now  the  Lightning  Temperatare-sohnd- 
ings,  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
above-mentioned  channel,  which  has  an  avc- 


depths  almost  identical,  between  points 
which  were  sometimes  hot  many  miles  apart ; 
the  bottom  temperature,  which,  according  to 
Sir  John  Henchel's  doctrine,  ought  to  have 
been  everywhere  39°,  being  as  high  as  46° 
on  some  spots,  and  as  low  as  32°  on  others. 
With  thb  marked  difference  of  temperatire, 
there  was  an  equally  well-marked  difference 
alike  in  the  Mineral  characters  of  the  two 
bottoms,  and  in  the  types  of  Animal  life  they 
respectively  yielded.  For  whilst  the  *  warm 
area,'  as  Dr.  Carpenter  named  it,  was  cover- 
ed by  the  whitish  globigerina-mud,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Cnalk  in  process  of 
formation,  and  supported  an  abundant  and 
varied  Fauna,  of  which  the /tine*  was  that  of 
a  more  southerly  clime,  the  '  cold  area '  was 
entirely  destitute  of  globigerina-mud,  and 
was  covered  with  gravel  and  sand  contain- 
ing volcanic  detritus,  on  which  lay  a  faima 
by  no  means  scanty,  but  of  a  most  cbarac- 
tistically  boreal  type. 

Here,  then,  whatever  might  be  the  error 
in  the  determination  of  the  actual  tempera- 
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tares,  occasioned  by  tbe  preseare  of  about 
tbree-foaiihs  of  a  ton  per  square  inch  on  the 
bulbe  of  the  thermometers  employed,  it  be- 
came obvions  that  there  could  be  no  such 
error  in  regard  to  the  striking  difference 
which  ahoweil  themBelvcs  between  Tempera- 
ture-observations taken  at  similar  depths; 
and  the  importance  of  this  phenomenon  be-, 
came  so  apparent  to  alt  who  were  interested 
in  the  inquiry,  that  as  soon  as  the  further 
prosecution  of  these  researches  had  been  de- 
cided on,  arrangemenU  were  made  for  test- 
ing the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  ther- 
mometers used  for  deep-sea  observadons, 
which  are  marimam  and  minimum  self-re- 
gistering instruments  of  the  ordinary  (Six's) 
construction,  made  with  special  care  to  pre- 
vent the  displacement  of  the  indices  by  ac- 
cidental jerks.  These  instruments  being 
placed  under  water- pressure  in  the  interior 
of  a  hydrostatic  press,  the  very  best  of  them 
were  found  to  rise  8°,  or  even  10°,  when  the 
pressn re-gauge  indicated  three  and  a  quartet 
Urns  on  the  square  inch;  whilst  inferior 
instmmentA  rose  30°,  30°,  40°,  or  even  60° 
under  tbe  same  pressure.  Thus  it  became 
obvious  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
most  of  the  older  Temperature-observations 
taken  at  great  depths.;  those  onl;  being  at 
all  to  be  trusted,, which  bad  been  takeu  with 
instruments  whose  probable  error  could  be 
ascertained.  Thus  the  Temperature-sound- 
ings taken  not  long  previoosly  in  various 
parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  Commander 
Cbimmo,  R.N.,  and  Lieutenant  Johnson, 
R.N.,  gave  44°  at  depths  exceeding  2,000 
fathoms ;  but  these,  when  corrected  by  an 
allowance  of  8°  for  the  known  influence  of 
pressure  on  thermometers  of  the  Admiralty 
pattern,  would  give  an  actual  temperature  of 
86°;  and  this  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
resnlts  of  the  soundings  recently  taken  by 
the  Chailengfr  with  trustworthy  instruments. 
The  existence  of  this  mostimportant  error 
having  been  thus  determined,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  how  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  a  very 
Bimple  plan  was  devised  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor W.  A.  Miller,  which,  carried  into  practice 
by  Mr.  Casella,  was  found  to  answer  perfect- 
ly. It  is  dne  to  Mr.  Negrctti,  however,  to 
state  that  this  plan  had  been  previously  de- 
vised and  adopted  by  him  ;  and  that  he  had 
supplied  his  'protected'  thermometers  to 
_  Captfun  Shortland,  by  whom  they  were  used 
*  in  the  observations  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing page,  which,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  'protection' 
consists  in  the  enclosure  of  tbe  ordinary  bulb 
of  tbe  thermometer  by  an  outer  bulb  sealed 
round  its  neck ;  the  space  left  between  tbe 
two  being  partly  filled  with  spirit  or  mercury, 
for  the  transmission  of  beat  or  cold  between 


the  medium  surrounding  the  onterbulb  and 
the  liquid  occupying  t^e  inner,  but  a  va- 
cuity being  left,  which  serves  to  take  off 
presBura  entirely  from  the  inner  bulb.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  whole  intermediate  space 
were  occupied  by  liquid,  any  diminution  of 
the  capacity  of  the  outer  bulb  would  equally 
compress  the  inner ;  but  that  the  vacuity  acts 
as  a  sort  of  buSer-spring,  entirely  taking  oft 
pressure  from  the  inner  hulb, — the  only  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  the  capacity  of  the  outer 
bulb,  by  external  pressure,  being  to  dimin- 
ish the  unfilled  part  of  the  intermediate  space. 

All  the  Temperature- observations  since 
made  under  authority  of  tho  British  Admi- 
ralty have  been  taken  with  these  '  protected  ' 
thermometers ;  which  were  first  used  in 
the  PoreupxTU  cxpediUons  of  18G9  and 
1870,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Every  instrument  sent  out  by  the  maker  is 
tested  to  a  pressure  exceeding  three  tons, 
and  is  rejected  if  it  shows  more  than  the 
slight  elevation  of  something  less  than  a 
degree,  which  is  attributable  to  the  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the 
interior  of  the  press,  occasioned  by  its  rapid 
compression.  And  the  Ckalha/ftT  is  fur- 
nished with  a  press  of  Bimilar  power,  by 
which  the  thermometers  in  use  may  be 
tested  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  undeigone  no  det«rioration. 
Two  thermometers  are  used  in  every  obser- 
vation ;  and  their  ordinarily  close  accord- 
ance serves  to  give  to  their  indications  a 
high  degree  of  trustworthiness ;  whilst,  when 
they  disa^e,  there  is  generally  but  little 
difficulty  in  determining,  bv  collateral  evi- 
dence, which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be, 
wrong.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a  general 
summary  of  the  Temperature-observations 
carried  out  in  the  Porcupine  expeditions  of 
1869  and  1870,  with  those  colioctod  in  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Challengerh  work — the  results 
of  which,  HO  far  as  regards  this  subject,  are 
now  before  us — we  shall  correct  a  prevalent 
misconception  as  to  the  temperature  at  which 
sea- water  attains  it«  maximum  density. 

Everyone  knows  thatfrcsh  water  con  tract* 
(and  thus  increases  in  density)  as  it  cools 
from  any  higher  temperature  down  to  about 
3B°*2  Fahr. ;  and  that  it  then  expands  again 
(thereby  undergoing  a  diminution  of  den- 
sity) as  its  temperature  is  reduced  to  32° 
Fahr. ;  so  that,  when  just  about  to  freeze, 
it  has  the  same  density  that  it  had  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  46  J-",  And  thus  it  happens 
that  before  a  pond  or  a  lake  is  frozen,  the 
sarface-layers,  whose  temperature  has  been 
reduced  by  atmospheric  cold,  successively 
sink,  and  aro  replaced  by  warmer  layers 
rising  up  from  below,  until  tbe  temperature 
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of  the  deeper  layers  has  been  reduced  to 
39°'3 ;  but  that,  when  this  stage  has  been 
reached,  the  furUier  chilling  of  the  sarface- 
layer  makcB  it  lighter  instead  of  heavier,  bo 
that  it  continued  to  float  apon  the  warmer 
water  beneath,  which  rctaioB  its  temperatare 
of  3»°-2  thongb  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice 
or  of  ice-cold  water.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  Sea  water,  which,  as  was  long 
^0  ascertained  by  Despretz,  differs  from 
fresh  water  in  continuing  to  contract  (thus 
augmenting  in  deiuitv)  down  to  its  frcedng 
point  at  about  27°  Fahr. ;  and  thus,  when 
ita  surface  is  eiposed  to  eitreme  atmospheric 
cold,  each  layer  as  it  is  chilled  will  descend, 
and  will  be  replaced  by  »  warmer  layer 
either  from  beneath  or  from  arouud ;  the 
coldest  water  always  gravitating  to  the 
bottom,  unless  the  effect  of  temperature  he 
modified  by  some  difference  in  sallcity,  or 
by  movement  of  one  stratum  independently 
of  another.  Of  the  former  condition  wo 
have  tui  example  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
neighbonrbood  of  melting  ice,  the  water  of 
which  is  either  fresh  (as  in  the  case  of  ice- 
bergs, which  are  land  glaciers  that  have 
floated  out  to  sea),  or  of  low  saKnity  (as  in 
the  case  of  field-ice),  the  surface-layer  is 
often  colder  than  the  more  salina  water 
beneath,  on  which  it  floats  in  virluo  of  its 
lower  salinity.  And  the  latter  case  con- 
stantly presents  itself  when  some  movement 
of  translation  slants  upwards  a  deeper  and 
colder  stratum ;  which  we  shall  presently 
find  to  be  a  general  fact  along  the  eaKtern 
coasts  of  our  continents,  and  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  earth's  rotation  on  ita  axis  (p. 
17.) 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  then,  the 
minimvM  temperature  recorded  by  self- 
registering  thermometers  sent  down  with  the 
sounding  spparstus,  may  be  expected  to  be 
the  hottom  temperature ;  and  this  expecta- 
tion has  been  fully  verified  by  the  results  of 
the  Hrial  Temperature-observations  made  in 
the  Pmreupine  and  Challenger  expeditions  ; 
which  have  shown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Atlantic  underffoes  a  progressive  redac- 
tion from  above  downwards,  bat  at  a  rate 
by  no  means  aniform;  and  have  clearly 
proved  the  fallacy  of  those  older  observa- 
tions in  which  the  temperature  seemed  to 
rite  in  the  deepest  stratum — the  elevation 
of  the  '  nnprotect«d  '  thermometers  having 
been  really  dne  to  increase  of  pressure,  not 
to  increment  of  heat 

In  order  to  render  the  scientific  ralionalt 
of  these  observations  more  intelligible,  wo 
shall  first  state  the  results  of  .the  Tempera- 
ture-soundings taken  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
-  his  two  visits  (1870  and  1871)  to  the  Medi- 


terranean, the  peculiar  conditions  of  whoso 
basin  have  been  already  adverted  to  (p.  4.) 

We  have  here  a  great  Inland  Sea,  of 
which  the  depth  ranges  downwards  almost  to 
that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  exceeds  that 
of  many  other  large  Oceanic  areas ;  whilst 
its  channel  of  communication  with  the  great 
Atlantic  basin  is  so  shallow  on  the  line  of 
the  '  ridge,'  or  '  marine  watershed  '  (as  Dr. 
Carpent«r  terms  it),  between  Capes  Spartel 
and  Trafalgar,  that  all  but  the  most  super- 
ficial strata  of  the  two  basins  are  completely 
cut  ofi"  from  each.  Both  the  summer  and 
the  winter  surface -temperatures  ore  very 
nearly  the  same  in  the  two  seas,  with  a 
slight  excess  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  shows  that  its  warmth  is  not 
dependent — as  some  of  the  extra  vacant 
advocates  of  the  heating  power  of  the  tiulf 
Stream  have  supposed — on  an  inflnx  of 
water  from  that  source.  And  the  rapid 
reduction  of  t«mperature  which  shows  itself 
in  the  summer  from  the  surface  downwards, 
alike  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic 
under  the  aame  parallels,  clearly  proceeds 
from  the  tuperhealing  of  the  superficial 
stratum  under  the  influence  of  direct  solar 
radiation.  The  surface-temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  ranges  between  70°  and  60° ; 
but  the  thermometer  descends  rapidly  in 
the  first  fifty  fathoms,  the  temperature  at 
that  depth  being  about  66° ;  and  a  slight 
further  decrease  shows  itself  between  flfty 
and  a  hundred  fathoms,  at  which  depth  the 
temperature  is  64°  near  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  basin,  65"  nearer  its  middle,  and 
56°  in  its  eastern  part.  Now  from  tho 
hundred  fathoms'  plane  to  the  bottom,  even 
where  it  lies  at  a  depth  of  3,000  fathoms, 
the  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
uniform,  the  difierence  never  exceeding  a 
degree.  In  the  winter  months,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  temperature,  aliko  of 
the  surface,  and  of  the  snperficial  100 
fathoms'  stratum,  is  brought  down,  by 
the  reduction  of  tho  temperature  of  tho 
superjacent  atmosphere,  to  that  of  the  uni- 
form stratum  beneath;  so  that  the  entire 
column  of  Mediterranean  water  has  then  a 
like  uniform  temperature  from  its  surface  to 
its  greatest  depths. 

Now,  we  hold  these  observations  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance  in  two  ways.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  they  show  us  the  limit  of 
the  direct  heating  power  of  the  solar  rays 
that  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  open  ocean  of  which 
the  Burface-temperatare  is  ever  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  most 
notable  excess  being  seen  in  the  Red  Sea, 
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,the  enclosure  of  nrbicb  between  two  coast 
lines,  nowhere  more  than  100  miles  apart, 
while  a  large  portion  of  it  lies  within  the 
hottest  land-area  we  know,  causes  its  surface- 
temperature  occaaionally  to  rise  even  above 
90°.  The  direct  beating  power  of  the  solar 
rajs  at  Aden,  as  measured  by  a  thermometer 
with  a  blackened  bolb,  exposed  on  a  black- 
ened board,  has  been  seen  (in  the  experience 
of  Colonel  Playfair,  our  former  consul  at 
that  station)  to  be  above  212°;  bat  tbat 
heat  is  mainly  used  up  in  converting  the 
snrface-film  of  the  sea  into  vapour.  All 
experiment  shows  that  solar  hoat  directly 
penetrates  to  so  ^mall  a  depth,  and  that  the 
conducting  power  of  water  is  so  very  slight, 
tbat  some  other  means  must  exist  for  the 
extension  of  its  influence  even  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  This  exten- 
sion is  attributed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  (who  is 
supported  in  this  and  other  Physical  doc- 
trines by  the  most  eminent  authorities  in 
that  department  of  Science)  to  a  downward 
eonvtction,  taking  place  in  the  following 
mode  : — Each  surface-film,  as  it  loses  part 
of  its  water  by  evaporation,  becomes  more 
saline,  and,  therefore,  specifically  heavier, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  its  tempera- 
ture ;  and  will  thns  sink,  carrying  down  an 
excess  of  heat,  until  it  loses  its  excess  of 
salt  by  diffusion.  It  is,  of  course,  replaced 
by  a  fresh  film  from  below ;  and  this  will 
«nk  in  its  turn,  to  be  again  replaced  by  a 
less  saline  stratum ;  and  uie  process  wilt  go 
on  so  long  as  the  superheating  action  conti- 
nues. Now,  in  the  Mediterranean  the  depth 
of  this  'superheating'  is  limited  by  the 
periodical  alternation  of  the  seasons;  bat 
it  might  be  expected  that  under  the  Equator, 
where  even  the  winter  temperatnre  of  the 
ocoan-snrface  does  not  fall  much  below  80° 
(save  under  the  local  influence  of  cold  car- 
lents),  it  would  extend  further  downwards. 
The  CkalUager  observations,  however,  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
thickness  of  the  superheated  stratum  being 
no  greater  under  the  Equator  that  it  is  any- 
where else — a  fact  of  wnich  the  significance 
will  prescntiy  become  apparent. 

These  Mediterranean  observations,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  others  made  else- 
where on  the  constant  temperatnre  of  deep 
lakes,  show,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
temperature  of  any  enclosed  body  of  water 
which  is  snGScientiy  deep  to  be  but  little 
influenced  either  by  direct  solar  radiation, 
or  by  admixture  of  water  flowing  into  it 
from  without,  will  be  the  iMckeimal,  or 
lowest  mean  winter  temperature,  of  the 
locality.  We  notice  that  in  Dr.  Carpenter's 
report  of  his  first  Mediterranean  cruise,  he 


connected  it  with  the  temperature  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  there  is 
reason  to  fix  at  between  60°  and  64°  in 
Central  and  Southern  Europe;  this  being 
the  constant  temperature  shown  in  deep 
caves,  and  at  depths  in  the  soil  at  wbica 
seasonal  variations  cease  to  show  themselves, 
while  there  is  as  yet  no  such  increment  of 
mean  temperature  as  sbowv  itself  at  greater 
depths.  But  the  observations  taken  during 
his  second  Mediterranean  cmise,  having 
proved  that  the  temperature  of  the  uniform 
substratum  is  higher  in  the  eastern  basin 
tlian  in  the  western,  in  accordance  with  the 
higher  isocheimal  of  the  former,  whilst 
those  subsequently  taken  hy  Captain  Nares, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  gave  a  bottom-tempe- 
rature of  71°  at  400  fathoms,  even  in 
February,  Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  led  to 
abandon  his  first  impression,  and  to  regard 
the  constant  uniform  temperature  as  deter- 
mined by  the  isocbeimaL  And  this  conclu- 
sion, we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be 
found  to  accord  well  with  the  results  of 
observations  made  elsewhere.  Thus  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Buchan,  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  that  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Loch 
Lomond  there  is  a  permanent  temperature 
of  about  41°,  and  that  this  is  exactly  the 
mean  of  the  temperature  of  the  ^r  during 
the  winter  months  in  that  locality. 

Hence,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  body  of 
Ocean-water  to  remain  unaffected  by  any 
other  thermal  agencies  than  those  to  which 
it  is  itself  subjected,  it  seems  clear  that  all 
below  that  superficial  stratum  of  which  the 
temperatnre  varies  with  the  season,  would 
have  a  constant  uniform  temperature  corre- 
q>onding  to  the  isocheimal  of  the  locality. 
For  whiUt  told  readily  extends  dowfucardt, 
just  as  heat  extends  upwardt,  by  convection, 
the  extension  of  heat  in  a  downmird  direc- 
tion is  very  Umited ;  the  power  of  the  sun 
being  munly  expended  in  surface-evapora- 

As  a  corollary  fram  the  foregoing,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  any  stratum  of  ocean-nat«r 
has  a  temperature  belov  the  isocheimal  of 
the  locality,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
flowed  thither  from  a  colder  region;  whilst, 
if  the  temperature  of  any  stratum  beneath 
100  fathoms  be  above  the  isocheimal,  it  may 
be  presumed  to  have  flowed  thither  from  a 
varjuer  region.  This  is  simply  to  put  upon 
differences  of  ocean  temperature  the  inter- 
pretation we  constantiy  give  to  variations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  Atmosphere ;  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is 
moving.     The  comparative  permanence  of 
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the  great  movementa  of  the  Ocean  u  rimply 
dae  to  that  of  the  antagonistic  forces  con- 
etuntly  operating  to  prodac.e  them. 

A  sort  of  epitome  of  the  general  Oceanic 
Circulation  is  presented,  aa  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  pointed  out,  in  tbat  deep  channel  be- 
tnecio  the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe 
island?,  which  was  first  explored  by  Profes- 
sor Wyrille  Thomson  and  himself  In  the 
Lightning  (p.  7),  and  which  was  next  year 
examined  more  particularly  by  wrial  tem- 
perature-soundings taken  witb  '  protected  ' 
thermometers  at  every  fifty  fathoms'  depth. 
In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  channel, 
there  was  foand  to  be  a  distinct  horizontal 
division  of  its  water  into  two  strata ;  the 
upper  one  warnur  than  the  uorraal,  and  the 
(^M/ier  one  far  co/(/«r  than  the  normal,  with 
a  '  stratum  of  intermixture '  between  the  two. 
Tlie  deeper  stratum,  whose  thichness  is 
nearly  two  thouiand  feet,  has  a  temperatare 
ran^ng  downwards  from  32°  to  S9° ;  and  it 
obviously  constitutes  a  vast  body  of  glacial 
water  moving  slowly  from  the  Polar  Sea  to 
the  south-west,  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
North  Atlahtlc  basin.  Traced  onwards  In 
this  direction,  it  was  found  to  be  diverted 
by  a  bank  rising  in  the  middle  of  tbe  chan- 
nel, so  as  to  be  narrowed  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  in  velocity ;  m  was  indicated 
by  the  rounding  of  the  pebbles  which  cov- 
ered the  bottom,  and  also  by  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  stratum  to  tbe  snrface, 
consequent  upon  the  Bhallowing;  of  the  bot- 
tom off  the  edge  of  the  Faroe  Banks.  The 
other  part  of  the  channel  was  there  occu- 
pied to  its  bottom  by  the  warm  flow  slowly 
setting  from  the  Mid-Atlantic  to  the  north- 
east; and  thns  was  formed  that  division  of 
the  bottom  at  the  same  depths  into  '  cold ' 
and  '  warm  areas,'  which  was  noticed  in  the 
Lightning  cruise  (p.  7),  and  which  was 
found  to  exert  so  important  an  influence  on 
the  distribution  of  animal  life ;  whilst,  when 
diSerence  of  depth  also  came  in  as  an  ele- 
ment, a  difference  of  bottom-temperature 
amounting  to  fifteen  degreei  sometimes 
showed  itself  within  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miU». 

On  applying  tbe  same  test  to  the  deep 
Temperature-eonodinga  taken  in  tbe  Porm- 
pine,  off  the  western  coast  of  Portugal,  in 
the  same  parallel  as  the  middle  of  tbe  west- 
em  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  find  that 
they  plainly  indicate  the  derivation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  deeper  water  of  tho  Atlan- 
tic basin  from  a  Polar  source.  For  while 
the  temperature  of  its  superficial  stratum 
varies  with  the  season,  being  rather  below 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  summer, 
and  about  the  same  in  winter,  there  is  be- 
neath  this  a  stratum    of  several   hundred 
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fathoms,  which  shows  so  gIow  a  reduction 
down  to  about  700  fathoms  that  the  ther- 
mometer only  falls  to  49°.  But  between  700 
and  900  fathoms  there  is  a  distinct '  stratum 
of  intermixture,'  comparable  to  tbat  encoun- 
tered in  the  '  Lightnthg  Channel,'  in  which 
the  thermometer  falls  nine  or  ten  degrees; 
and  beneath  this  is  a  vast  body  of  water, 
ranging  downwards  from  SOO  fathoms  to 
2,000  or  more,  of  which  the  temperature 
shows  a  progressive  reduction  to  36°  or 
36°'6. 

There  is  here  no  dbtinct  evidence  of  the 

Ercsence  of  water  warmer  than  the  normal ; 
ut  such  eWdence  is  very  clearly  afforded 
by  the  Porcupine  tern peratn re- soundings 
taken  at  various  points  between  the  latitude 
of  Lisbon  and  that  of  the  Faroe  Islands, 
extending  northwards  through  a  range  of 
twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  For  while 
these  show  a  considerable  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  aUke  at  the  surface  and 
in  the  first  100  fathoms,  they  also  show  that 
in  the  think  stratum  between  100  and  700 
faUioms,  the  reduction  b  so  slight  as  we 
proceed  northwards,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  of  Uiis  stratum  presents  a  greater 
and  greater  elevation  above  the  isocheimal  of 
the  locality, — thus  clearly  indicating  its  de- 
rivation from  a  southern  source. 

On  these  facts  Dr.  Carpenter  has  based 
a  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation, 
sustained  by  tbe  opposition  of  temperature 
between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial  areas; 
which  produces  a  disturbance  of  hydrostfttic 
equilibrium  sufficient  to  produce  a  eretpintf 
fiow  of  a  deep  stratum  of  water  from  the  po- 
lar to  tbe  equatorial  area,  while  the  super- 
ficial stratum  is  slowly  draughted  from  the 
equatorial  towards  tbe  polar  areas.  This  ver- 
tical circulation  he  considers  to  be  altogeth- 
er independent  of  the  horizontal  circulation 
produced  by  Winds,  which  shows  itself  in 
definite  currents,  of  which  the  most  notable 
are  the  Oulf  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  the  Koro  Siwo  of  the  North  Pacifio— 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  the 
trade  winds  on  the  equatorial  portions  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  respectively, 
— and  the  monsoon  currents  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Dr.  Carpenter's  doctrine  has  thus 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  that  of  Captain 
Maury,  who  attributed  the  Oulf  Stream  to 
the  elevation  of  level  in  the  intertropical  ares, 
produced  bv  the  elevation  of  temperature ; 
a  notion  wuich  was  effectually  disposed  of 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  showed  that  no 
elevationof  level  that  could  be  thus  occasion- 
ed could  possibly  produce  so  rapid  and  pow- 
erful a  current.  And  the  only  feature  com- 
mon to  the  two,  is  the  existence  of  an  under- 
flow from   the  Pole  towards  the  Equator; 
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whicb  Captain  Maury  advocated  withont 
any  definite  conception  of  the  conditiona  un- 
der which  it  would  be  produced;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  vera  eania  for 
this  undor-flow  (as  also  of  the  complemen- 
tal  upper-flow  in  tbe'oppofiite  direction)  is 
supplied  by  the  action  of  Polar  Cold,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  experimental  illos- 
tration : — 

'Let  &  long  narrow  trough,  with  glass  sides, 
be  filled  with  water  having  a  temperature  of  60°, 
and  let  cold  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  one  end,  whilst  heat  is  similarly  applied 
at  the  other.  By  the  introduction  of  a  colour- 
ing liquid,  nixed  with  gum  of  sufQctent  viscidi- 


the  liquid ;  for  that  portion  of  it  which  haa 
been  acted  on  by  the  eurface-cold,  becoming 
thereby  increasea  in  density,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  replaced  by  a  surface-flow,  which, 
when  cooled  in  its  turn,  descends  like  the  pre- 
ceding; and  the  denser  water,  in  virtue  of  its 
excess  of  lateral  pressure,  creeps  along  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  towards  the  other  end, 
where  it  gradually  moves  upwards  to  replace 
that  which  has  been  draughted  oC  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface,  it  comes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heat  applied  to  it ;  and  being  warm- 
ed by  this,  it  carries  along  its  excess  of  tempe- 
rature in  a  creeping-flow  towards  the  cold  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is  ^ain  made  to  descend  by 
the  rMuction  of  its  temperature ;  and  thus  a 
circulaUon  is  kept  up,  as  long  as  this  antagon- 
ism of  temperature  at  the  two  ends  of  the  trough 
is  maintained.  The  case,  in  fact,  only  differs 
from  that  of  the  hot  water  apparatus  used 
for  heating  buildings  in  this, — that  whilst  the 


diminution  of  its  specific  gravity,  the  primum 
mMle  of  the  circulation  in  the  trough  is  cold 
appUed  at  the  surface,  which  causes  the  water 
to  descend  through  the  increase  of  its  specific 
gravity.  The  application  of  surface-heat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  trough  would  have  scarce- 
ly any  elfi.-ct  per  te  in  giving  motion  to  the 
water;  but  it  serves  to  maintain  the  distur- 
bance of  equilihrinm,  which,  if  cold  alone  were 
in  operation,  would  gradually  decrease  with 
the  reduction  of  temperature  ofthe  entire  body 
of  water  in  the  trough,  which  would  cease  to 
circulate  as  soon  as  its  temperature  should  be 
brought  to  one  uniform  degree  of  depression.' 

It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that 
between  a  column  of  Polar  water,  of  which 
the  average  temperature  will  be  below  30°, 
and  a  column  of  Equatorial  water  of  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  (say)  40°,  auch  a  differ- 
ence of  downward,  and  therefore  of  lateral, 
pressure  mait  exist,  as  will  suffice  to  main- 
tain a  slow  circulation  in  the  great  Ocean- 
basins,  corresponding  to  that  in  the  trough  ; 
the  heavier  polar  water  moving  along  the 
floor  of  the  basin  towards  the  equator,  and 
gradually  rising  tliere  towards  the  surface, 
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aa  each  new  arrival  pmhes  np  that  which 
preceded  it;  whilst  an  upper  stratum  of 
lighter  equatorial  water  will  be  continually 
moving  towards  each  pole,  in  virtue  of  the 
indraught  produced  bythe downward  move- 
ment of  the  polar  column. — In  this  doctrine 
he  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  (who  addressed  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject one  of  his  last  scientific  letters),  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  of  Sir  George  Airy, 
who  alt  concur  in  sanctioning  his  proposition 
as  dynamically  correct.*  But  aa  nia  col- 
league. Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  has  ex- 
pressed  hia  dissent — so  far,  at  least,  tm  re- 
gards the  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
climate  of  North-Western  Europe — it  is  but 
fair  to  Dr.  Carpenter  to  point  out  that  his 
doctrine  has  received,  from  the  results  of  the 
Challenger  investigations  in  the  Atlantic,  that 
strong  confirmation  which  is  afforded  by  tbe 
precise  verification  of  a  prediction.  For  in 
his  later  reports  Dr.  Carpenter  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  following  conclusions  from  the 
data  at  that  time  before  him  : — 

1.  That  the  whole  mass  of  water  in  the 
North  Atlantic  below  about  S'OO  fathoms 
depth,  will  have  a  temperature  of  from  40' 
f«  36°,  tiiis  reduction  depending  on  an  in- 
flow of  Arctic  water  into  its  basin,  which 
brings  down,  as  in  the  ease  already  cited  (p. 
11),  a  temperature  which  may  be  even  below 
30° ;  but  tbat  the  limitation  of  the  supply 
of  this  Arctic  water  will  prevent  as  great  a 
reduction  in  the  bottom' temperature  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic,  as  is  seen  elsewhere.  For, 
putting  ai^ide  what  may  possibly  come  down 
from  Baffin's  Bay,  which  ia  not  likely  to  be 
much,  there  can  be  no  sonthward  underflow 
of  Arctic  water,  except  through  the  chan- 
nel between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  which 
is  not  a  very  wide  one,  and  the  stilt  narrow- 
er channel  between  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  the  Faroe  Islands ;  the  bank  which  ex- 
tends between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  lee- 
land,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  bed  of  the 
North  Sea,  presenting  an  effectual  barrier  to 
the  exit  of  the  glacial  water  of  tbe  Arctic 
basin  through  those  passages. 

2.  That,  on  the  other  band,  the  unre- 
stricted communication  between  the  Antarc- 
tic basin  and  that  of  the  South  Atlantic,  by 
allowing  the  free  flow  of  polar  water  over 
the  bed  of  the  latter,  would  reduce  ita  hot- 


*  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  Poulllet,  one 
ofthe  greatest  authorities  of  his  time  In  Ther- 
mntics,  had  lonj;  a^o  (1847)  eipreaaed  the  opin- 
ion that  a  Burrace-movement  from  the  Equntor 
towards  the  Poles,  and  a  deep  movement  from 
the  Poles  towards  the  Equator,  would  best  ex- 
praas  tUs  facts  of  ucean-temperature  then  known ; 
though  that  opinion  was  allerwards  pushed  aaide 
fur  a  time,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  erroneous 
docirineof  a  UDiform  deep-sea  temperature  ot  89°. 
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tom-teroperature  below  tbat  of  tbo  North 
Atlantic ;  and  tbat  tbe   bfinence  of   this 

Eredoniinant  Aotarctic  undertow  might  per- 
Bps  extend  to  tbo  nortli  of  tbe  Equator. 
3.  Tbat  in  tbe  Equatorial  region,  from 
which  tbe  upper  warm  stratum  is  being  con- 
tinually draughted  off  towards  each  pole, 
whilst  the  two  Polar  utreams,  which  meet  on 


less  depth  beneath  the  surface,  than  it  does 
in  the  teinperate  regions  of  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic. 

Now  the  Ckallenper  soundings  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mid-Atlantio  show  (1) 
tbat  the  general  temperature  of  the  North 
Atlantic  sea-bed,  between  the  latitude  of 
Lisbon  aod  the  Azores,  and  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  ranges  from  40°  Fahr.  at  the  depth 
of  about  900  fathoms,  to  3&°-5  at  a  depth 
of  3,150;  so  that  this  sea-bed  is  overlaid 
by  a  stratum  of  almost  ice-cold  water,  having 
an  average  thickness  of  ten  Ihousand  feet, 
which,  if  it  has  not  all  come  from  one  or 
other  of  tbe  Folai  areas,  must  contain  a 
large  admixture  of  water  that  has  brought 
with  it  a  glacial  temperature.  But  (2)  as 
tbe  Challenger  approached  the  Equator,  the 
bottom-temperature,  instead  of  rising,  was 
found  to  wna  yet  lower;  34''-4  being  reach- 
ed at  3,026  fathoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St,  Thomas's  (lat.  18°^  N.),  and  33"'-4  at 
2,476  fathoms,  half-way  between  St.  Paul's 
Uocks  in  lat  1°  N.,  and  Fernando  Noronha 
in  lat,  5"  S.  Further,  the  temperature-section 
taken  by  tbe  Challenger  in  crossing  from 
Brazii  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shows  the 
(South  Atlantic  to  be  altogether  considerably 
colder  than  the  North  Atlantic  under  the 
same  parallels ;  not  only  the  surface-tempe- 
rature being  lower,  but  the  bottom  being 
colder  by  from  2°  to  3°.  And  (3)  it  was 
found,  as  the  Challenger  proceeded  south- 
ward from  the  Azores,  past  Madeira,  to  the 
Equator,  that  the  line  of  40°  progressively 
approached  the  surface,  from  the  depth  of 
OOO  fathoms  at  which  it  lay  at  the  Azores, 
to  only  300  fathoms  at  the  Equator,  where 
tbe  descent  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
surface- temperature  of  78°  was  more  rapid 
than  in  any  other  locality,  more  than  a 
degree  being  lost  for  eveiy  ten  fathoms. 
That  in  the  South  Atbintic  the  lino  of  40° 
rises  much  nearer  tbe  snrface  than  it  does  in 
the  North  Atlantic, — lying  in  the  former 
ocean,  at  an  average  depth  of  only  about 
400  fathoms, — seems  attributable  in  part  to 
tbe  general  depression  of  its  temperature, 
whicn  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  tbe 
loea  of  heat  from  tbe  surface  to  tbe  40°  line, 
between  lat  35°  S.  and  lat.  38°  S.,  being 
only  about  16°,  or  at  tbe  rate  of  one  degree 
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for  every  twenty-ux  fathoms.  But  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  comparative  warmth 
of  the  upper  stratum  of  tbe  North  Atlantic 
is  due  to  the  transport  of  a  fa^e  body  of 
Equatorial  water  as  far  north  as  the  parallel 
of  40° ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  the  true 
Gnlf  Stream  or  Florida  current,  as  through 
the  northward  deflection,  by  the  chain  of 
West  India  Islands  and  tbe  Peninsula  of 
Florida,  of  that  laige  portion  of  tbe  Equa- 
torial Current  which  strikes  against  them 
without  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  all. 

We  are  thus  Ted  to  tbe  question  which  is 
very  fully  discussed  both  in  Dr.  Carpenter's 
last  report,  and  in  Chapter  viil  of  Professor 
Wyvillc  liiomson's  book,  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  tbe  climate  of 
Nortb'W^cstem  Europe ;  and  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  such  general  interest,  that,  as  there 
is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  authorities,  our  readers  will  natu- 
rally desire  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  each,  and 'the  princi- 
pal arguments,  on  which  it  rests. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the 
climate  of  the  western  shores  of  the  British 
Islands,  still  more  that  of  the  Shetlands  and 
the  Faroes,  and  yet  more  again  that  of  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  of 
the  north  coast  of  Russia,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea,  and  even  of 
Iceland  and  Spitzbeigen,  is  ameliorated  by  a 
north-east  flow  of  snrface  water,  bringing 
with  it  the  warmth  of  a  lower  latitude. 
For  although  Mr.  Findlay  in  this  country 
and  Dr.  Hayes  (the  Arctic  explorer)  in  the. 
United  States,  have  attributed  this  ameliora- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  south-west  Winds 
alone,  yet  the  recent  correlation  of  a  large 
body  of  comparative  observations  on  the 
winter  temperature  of  the  Sea  and  of  the 
Air  has  clearly  shown  that  the  former — as 
we  proceed  north — has  so  much  higher  an 
average  than  the  latter,  as  to  be  clearly  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Now  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  accepts  the  current  doctrine  that 
this  north-east  flow  is  an  extension  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  nsing  that  term,  however,  to 
include,  with  the  trite  Gulf  Stream  or 
Florida  current,  the  portion  of  the  Equatori- 
al current  which  never  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  he  considers  that  the  whole  of 
that  vast  body  of  water,  extending  down- 
wards to  at  least  600  fathoms,  which  the 
temperature-soundings  of  the  Porevpi jie 
have  shown  to  be  slowly  creeping  north- 
wards (p.  11),  is  impelled  by  the  vit  a  lergo, 
or  propulsive  force  imparted  to  the  Equa- 
torial Current  by  the  Trade-winds.  That 
this  propulsive  force  here  extends  itself 
downwards  to  a  depth  far  greater  than  tbat 
of  either  tbe  Equatorial  or  the  Gulf  Stream 
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cnrrent,  he  attributes  to  the  re-collection  of 
its  waters  io  tlie  cul  de  »ae  formed  by  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
gradual  narrowing  of  the  channel  throogh 
which  it  is  impelled.  But  this  is  entirely 
inconBisteut  tritn  the  fact,  shown  in  hts  own 
chart  of  Dr.  Pet«rmann's  isothermal  lines, 
that  tlie  northward  movement  extends  all 
aerott  Ike  Atlantic,  from  the  coast  of 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland ;  the  isotherms 
there  turning  sharply  roand  the  comer,  and 
running  to  the  north,  and  even  to  the  north- 
west, in  a  manner  that  cannot  poBsibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  propnlsive  force  which 
is  carrying  the  real  Oulf  stream  nearly  due 
east.  In  fact,  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
seems  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
his  leader  Dr.  Fetermann  and  other  physical 
geographers,  in  assnming  that  the  proved 
excess  of  temperature  in  the  Arctic  area  can 
be  dae  to  nothing  else  than  'the  Gulf 
Stream.'  If,  by  this  term,  they  avowedly 
mean  nothing  else  than  a  northward  move- 
ment of  wann  water  from  the  Mid^Atlantic, 
we  are  entirely  at  one  with  them ;  only  de- 
precating the  application  of  the  term  '  Gulf 
Stream '  to  that  movement  as  leading  to  a 
misconception.  But  if  they  distinctly  attri- 
bute it,  with  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  to 
the  action  of  the  trade-winds,  we  ask  them 
for  some  intelligible  rationale  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Trade-wind  circulation  drives 
northwards  into  the  Polar  area  a  body  of 
water  mora  than  2,000  miles  wide  and  TOO 
fathoms  deep. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
finds  a  definite  vera  causa  for  this  move- 
ment in  the  indraught  of  the  whole  vpper 
stratum  of  the  North  Atlantic  into  the  Polar 
area,  as  complemental  to  the  outflow  of  its 
deeper  stratum, — ^has  jjeen  led  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  all  accessible  data  as  to  the 
volume,  temperature,  and  rate  of  movement 
of  the  true  Gulf  Stream  in  various  parts  of 
its  course,  to  adopt  the  view  previously  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  findlay,  and  accepted  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  and  Admiral  Inninger 
(of  the  Danish  navyV  that  the  Florida  Cnr- 
rent— which  gradually  spreads  itself  out  like 
a  fan,  diminbhing  in  depth  as  it  increases  in 
extent — is  practically  broken  Dp  and  dis- 
pereed  in  tue  Mid-Atlantic,  not  .long  after 
passing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  so 
that  if  any  of  its  extensions  really  reach 
our  shores,  they  bring  with  them  little  or  no 
warmth.  Even  at  its  deepest  and  strongest, 
this  powerful  current  loses  16°  of  snr&ce- 
tem^erature  during  its  winter  passage  to  the 
longitude  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  occupies 
from  forty  to  fifty  d^s.  And  when  it 
reaches  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  it  en- 
counters the  Labrador  current,  with  its  fleet 
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of  icebergs,  by  which  its  temperature  is 
still  further  greatly  reduced ;  and  as  its 
superficial  area  increases,  its  depth  dimin- 
ishes, so  that  it  becomes  lees  and  less  able  to 
maintain  its  tcmpentnro  a^nst  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  ^r  above  it.  As  its  rate  of 
movement,  where  it  is  lost  recognisable  as  a 
current,  is  bo  reduced,  that  at  least  100  days 
must  bo  occupied  in  its  posssge  from  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Land's  End, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  athinned- 
ont  surface  layer  of  only  fifty  fathoms' 
depth,  should  do  otherwise  than  folloa  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  as 
the  thin  superheated  layer  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean most  certainly  does.  The  continu- 
ance of  its  north-east  movement  as  a  surface- 
drift,  bearing  with  it  trunks  of  tropical  trees, 
fruits,  floating  shells,  Ac,  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalence  of  south-west  winds 
over  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
land  these  products  on  the  shores  it  washes. 
Further,  of  that  outside  reflection  of  the 
Equatorial  current  which  is  included  by  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson  under  the  term 
Gulf  Stream,  the  main  body  appean  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  near  the  parallel  of  the 
Azores,  and  to  turn  southwards  when  it  has 
passed  them,  being  drawn  back  as  a  '  eup- 
ply-current '  towards  the  sources  of  the  Equa- 
torial ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  final  desti- 
nation of  the  greater  part  of  the  Florida 
current  itself ;  only  one  small  branch  of  it 
being  occasionally  recognisable  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  as  Eennel's  current,  while  two  other 
narrow  bands  can  be  distinguished  by  their 
somewhat  higher  temperature,  one  between 
the  Shetland  and  the  Fatoe  Isles,  and  the 
other  between  the  Faroes  and  Iceland. 

The  real  healer  of  North-western  Europe, 
according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  the  stratiim 
of  600  or  700  fathoms  depth,  which,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  11),  he  has  traced 
northwards  by  continuity  of  temperature 
from  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  the  Faroe 
banks,  and  the  movement  of  which  he  attri- 
butes to  a  vie  afronte,  or  indraught,  result- 
ing from  the  continnal  descent,  in  the 
Polar'area,  of  the  water  whose  temperature 
has  been  brought  down  by  surfece-cold, — 
.as  in  the  expenmenta!  illustration,  of  which 
his  account  nas  been  already  cited  (p.  18). 
The  surface-temperature  of  this  etratnm,  in 
the  summer  months,  follows  that  of  the  air, 
which  in  generally  warmer  than  itself  ;  but 
in  the  winter,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
i^r  falls  below  that  of  the  snb-surface  stra- 
tum, each  surface-film,  as  it  is  cooled  and 
descends,  will  be  replaced  by  warmer  water 
from  below ;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
points  out,  a  deep  moderately-warm  stratum 
Decomes  a  much  more  potent  heat-carrier 
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than  a  mere  enrface-Iayer  of  eaperheated 
water.  Dence  it  is  the  700  fathoms'  dejith, 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  of  the  stratum  having 
a  temperature  above  45°,  which  gives  to  this 
slow-moving  mass  its  special  calorific  power. 
In  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stratam  ex- 
ceeding 45°  of  temperatnre  b  not  more  than 
300  fathoms  deep  ;  eo  that  if  this  stratum 
be  moTiDg  towards  the  South  Pole,  its 
power  of  ameliorating  the  Antarctic  climate 
will  be  much  inferior.  To  whaterer  extent, 
therefore,  the  greater  depth  of  the  stratum 
above  45°  in  toe  North  Atlantic  is  dne  to 
the  prolongation  into  it  of  the  Equatorial 
current  (a  matter  still  open  to  invest^tion), 
to  that  extent  Dr.  Carpenter  admits  our 
obligation  to  it ;  but  he  argues  that  a  cause 
for  its  northward  flow  must  be  sought  some- 
where else  tbaa  in  the  original  vi»  a  tergo 
of  the  horizontal  circulation,  which  will 
tend,  if  not  exhausted,  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  source  ;  and  that  this  cause  is  to  he 
found  in  the  vit  a  fronts  of  the  vertical  cir- 
cnlation,  of  which  the  primum  mobile  is 
Polar  Cold. 

The  decision  of  this  question  will  ulti- 
mate!}' rest  mmnlv  on  the  temperatare-phe- 
nomena  of  high  sontbem  latitudes,  to  which 
no  Gulf  Stream  brings  warm  water  from  an 
Eqnatorial  source ;  and  as  the  Challenger 
was  ordered  (at  Dr.  Carpenter's  special  in- 
stance) to  run  due  soutii  from  Kergnelen's 
Land,  so  as  to  approach  the  mat  ice-barrier 
of  the  Antarctic  as  nearly  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  and  as  we  have  already 
heard  from  Melbourne  that  she  has  done, 
we  shall  learn  ere  long  whether  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  Southern  Ocean  is  really 
travelling  Polewards,  as  on  Dr.  Carpenter's 
theory  it  ought  to  do,  and  as  the  slow 
southerly  '  set '  noticed  by  several  Ant&rctic 
navigators  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
does.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  may 
notice  that  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  doctiine  of  a  continual  upward 
movement  of  water  in  the  Equatorial  zone, 
from  the  bottom  towards  the  surface,  is 
afforded  by  the  Ckalltnger  observations. 
For  this  ascent  is  indicated,  not  only  by  the 
remarkable  approach  of  the  isotherm  of  40* 
t«>  within  300  fathoms  at  the  Equator,  but 
also  by  the  marked  reduction  of  the  salinity 
of  the  snrf ace- water,  which  is  there  encoun- 
tered. For  the  Challtnger  observations, 
confirming  others  previously  made,  show 
that  the   specific   gravity  of  tur/oM-water 

S allowance  for  temperature  being  duly  made) 
alls  within  the  Tropics  from  an  average  of 
1027-3  to  an  average  of  1026-3;  and  that 
this  rednced  salinity  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  of  the  low  salinity  of  the  Polar 
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water  which  is  traceable  over  the  sea-bed 
even  into  the  Eqnatorial  area. 

It  is  obvioQS  that  snch  a  continual  ascent 
of  glacial  water  towards  the  surface,  must 
have  a  moderating  eSect  upon  the  surface- 
temperature  of  the  Eqaatonal  zone  ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  doctrine  of  a  vertical 
oceanic  circnlation  affords  an  adequate  ratio- 
nale of  the  fact,  that  the  surface-tempera- 
ture of  the  deep  ocean  seems  never  to  rise 
much  above  80°,  even  where  (as  under  the  • 
Equator)  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  the 
most  powerful  insolation.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea,  in  which  there  is, 
ex  hypothsn,iao  such  upward  movemefit, the 
surf  ace- temperature  is  proportionately  much 
higher;  that  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Lat. 
86^  being  neariy  equal  in  September  to  that 
of  the  Eqnatorial  Atlantic  in  the  same 
month,  and  that  of  the  Red  Sea  risine:  to 
03°.  So  also,  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  where 
the  depth  is  not  great  enough  to  admit  the 
glacial  underflow,  the  surface-temperature 
sometimes  rises  as  high  as  90°.  Thus  it 
appears  that  this  general  Oceanic  Circula- 
tion exerts  as  importAut  an  inflnenco  in 
rnoderating  Tropical  heat,  as  in  tempering 
Polar  cold. 

That  the  constantly -renewed  disturbance 
of  Equilibrium  produced  by  difference  of 
Temperature,  is  adequate  to  maintain  such 
a  slow  vertical  oceanic  circnlation  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  contends  for,  seems  bow  esta- 
blished by  the  proved  existence  of  decided 
undereurrenU  in  the  Gibraltar  and  Black 
Sea  Straits,  which  are  pretty  clearly  main- 
tained by  slight  differences  of  downward 
and  therefore  lateral  pressure  between  equal 
columns  at  the  two  extremities  of  each 
strut.  In  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar  currents, 
the  superficial  indraught  of  Atlantic  water 
into  the  Mediterranean  serves  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  that  great  inland  sea,  which  would 
otherwise  be  hrwered  by  excessive  evapora- 
tion.* But  this  indraught,  which  replaces 
by  salt  water  what  has  passed  off  as  fresh, 
would  produce  a  progressive  accumulation 
of  salt  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  if  it  were 
not  compensated  by  an  under-current  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  carries  out  ae 
much  salt  as  the  surface-current  brings  in  ; 
and  the  maintaining  power  of  this  under- 
current, which  sometimes  runs  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  is  the  excess  of 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  Mediterranean 
water,  which  may  he  taken  as  1026,  over 
that  of  Atlantic  water,  which  may  be  taken 
as  1027-3. — The  case  is  stilll  more  striking, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  the 
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Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorua,  where  the 
eondiUons  are  reversed,  and  the  difference  in 
density  between  the  colnmns  is  greater. 
For  iu  consequence  of  the  excess  of  fresh 
wat«r  brought  down  by  the  great  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black 
Sea,  above  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  ita 
anrf ace,  there  is  generally  an  outward  upper- 
current, — which,  however,  owes  part  of  its 
force  to  wind, — setting  first  into  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  thence  into  the  ..E^an.  Now 
the  salinity  of  Black  Sea  water  is  reduced 
by  the  excessive  influx  of  fresh  water,  to 
less  than  half  that  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
ita  specific  gravity  usually  varying  between 
1013  and  1014,  according  to  the  season. 
And  it  was  ai^ed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  that, 
'  alike  on  d  priori  and  d  poattriori  gronnds, 
there  mtu(  be  a  powerfnl  inward  under-cnr- 
rent ;  since  the  great  excess  of  lateral  pres- 
sure at  the  outer  end  of  each  Strait  would 
necessarily  drive  inwards  the  lower  stratum 
of  its  water;  while  the  salt,  if  not  thus 
continually  returned,  would  be  gradually 
altogether  washed  oat  of  the  Bbck  Sea 
basin.  To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain 
Spratt,  who  had  surveyed  these  Straits  some 
years  ago,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the 
whole  under-current  doctrine,^r8t,  that  he 
had  ascertained  their  bottom-water  to  be 
stationary,  and  lecond,  that  the  salt  which 
passes  outieardt  during  a  large  proportion 
of  the  year,  is  carried  \nvmrd»  again  daring 
the  winter  months,  when  the  Black  Sea 
rivers  are  low,  and  the  wind  sets  to  the 
nortb-east,  instead  of  from  it  as  at  other 
times.  Having  reason,  however,  to  distrust 
the  accuracy  of  Capttuu  Spratt's  conclusion, 
as  well  from  an  examination  of  his  own 
record  of  his  experiments,  as  from  local 
information  which  waa  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  existence  of  an  under-cnrrcnt, 
Dr.  Carpenter  requested  the  Ilydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty  to  direct  that  a  re-exami- 
nation of  tbis  question  sbould  be  made  by 
the  surveying  staff  of  the  Shtarwater, 
which  was  about  to  proceed  to  that  station  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  most  unequivocal 
evidence  was  obtained  of  the  existence  of 
an  inward  under-cnrrent,  of  which  the 
strength  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  out- 
ward uppeiMiurrent ;  being  greatest  when 
the  latter  is  impelled  by  a  north-east  wind, 
which,  by  lowering  the  interior  and  raising 
the  exterior  level,  will  increaae  tbe  prepon- 
derance of  the  outer  column  over  the  inner. 
When  the  outward  surface -cnrrent  was  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  foar  knots 
an  hour,. the  bnoy  from  which  the  current- 
drag  was  suspended  in  the  deeper  stratum 
was  carried  intearJe  by  its  movement,  at  a 
rate  greater  than  that  at  which  any  row- 
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boat  could  keep  up  with  it ;  so  that  the 
apparatus  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  steam- 
launch  of  the  Shearwater  had  not  been  able 
to  follow  it 

This  very  striking  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  prediction  will  probably  increase 
our  readers'  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
the  a^eneral  Physical  Theory  he  propounds; 
whicTi  is  to  the  effect  that  wherever  two 
bodies  of  water  are  in  connection  with  each 
other,  constantly  differing  in  downward 
pressure, — whether  In  consequence  of  differ- 
ence of  temperatnre,  excess  of  evaporation, 
or  inflow  of  fresh  water, — there  will  be  an 
under-flow  from  the  heavier  towards  the 
lighter,  which,  by  lowering  the  level  of  the 
former,  will  produce  a  return  upper-flow 
from  the  lighter  towards  the  heavier.  This, 
as  Sir  John  Herschel  remarked,  seems  tbe 
common-sense  of  the  matter ;  and  it  is  only 
because  the  Gulf  Stream  has  a  body  of 
staunch  advocates,  like  Dr.  Petermann,  Pro- 
fessor Wyvillc  Thomson,  and  Mr.  CroU,  who 
Btrenuoudy  uphold  the  exclusive  agency  of 
the  Trade-winds,  that  any  opposition  has 
been  raised  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  views.  Pro- 
fessor MOhn  of  Cbristiania,  who  wrote  a 
very  important  Memoir  in  1873  to  prove 
the  dependence  of  the  peculiar  climate  of 
Norway  upon  the  Oiilf  Stream, — bis  facts 
really  proving  its  dependence  upon  the  flow 
of  tearm  water  to  the  Norwegian  shores, — 
has  since  expressed  to  Dr.  Carpenter  his 
conversion  to  Dr.  C.'s  doctrine  of  the  cause 
of  that  flow.  And  by  Dr.  Meyer,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  currents  of  tbe  Baltic  (the 
coudition  of  wbtcb,  as  regards  excess  of 
river-snpply  over  evaporatiou,  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Black  Sea),  thoy  are  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  as  entirely  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  be  has  there  observed. 

In  another  very  important  particular  do 
the  results  of  the  Chidieager  observations 
confirm  Dr.  Carpenter's  previously  expressed 
views, — namely,  that  the  cold  band  which 
intervenes  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  traceable  even  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  Florida  Channel  itself,  is  really 
produced  by  the  surging-up wards  i^  the  po- 
lar-equatorial flow  which  underlies  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  which,  as  the  temperatnie- 
soundings  of  the  United  States  coast  Biir- 
veyors  have  shown,  even  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  an  under-current  flowing  inwards 
beneath  the  warm  outflowing  stream.  This 
Burging-up wards  of  the  deeper  cold  strata 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Atlantic  basin 
is  easily  accounted  for  on  dynamical  princi- 
ples, and  does,  in  fact,  afford  very  cogent 
evidence  that  tbegreatbody  of  North  Atlan- 
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tic  water  below  (say)  800  fathoms  is  re&lly 
moving  southwards.  It  was  first  noiated 
oat,  we  believe,  hy  Captain  Maury,  that  the 
eastumrd  tendency  of  the  Onlf  Stream,  which 
shows  itself  more  and  more  as  it  advances 
into  higher  latitudes,  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  exeett  of  easterly  momentum  which  it 
brings  from  the  intertropical  zone,  where  the 
earth's  rotatory  movemeat  is  much  more 
rapid  than  it  is  half  way  towards  the  pole ; 
and  this  view  of  the  case  was  fully  accepted 
by  Sir  John  HerscheL  For  this  same  rea- 
son, any  body  of  water  moving  from  either 
*  Pole  towards  the  Equator  wUI  bring  from 

higher  to  lower  latitndes  a  defideney  of 
easterly  momentnm,  that  is  to  say,  -it  will 
tend  vfatmirdi;  and  this  tendency  will  car- 

S'  it  towards  the  surface,  when  it  meets  the 
ope  of  the  United  States  seaboard.  The 
correctness  of  thi$  view  has  been  farther 
confirmed  (1)  by  the  fact  recently  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Carpenter  by  Captain  SL 
John,  who  has  lately  returned  from  the 
survey  of  the  Jman  Sea,  that  a  similar  cold 
band  intervenes  oetween  the  Kuro  Siwo  (p. 
11)  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan  ;  and  (3) 
by  the  results  of  the  inqniriea  prosecuted  in 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  by  Dr.  Meyer,  who 
•  has  foand  distinct  evidence  of  the  su^ng- 

np  of  the  south  ward-moving  deeper  and 
colder  layer  on  the  westera  slopes  of  those 
basins;  the  temperatare  of  the  eastern  face 
of  the  Doggier  Bank  being  from  10°  to  1 6° 
lower  than  that  of  its  western,  and  a  differ- 
ence of  16°  sometimes  showing  itself  within 
five  fathoms  of  depth. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  Biological  results  of 
these  explorations,  and  the  bearings  of  these 
on  several  most  important  points  of  bio-ge- 
ological doctrine, — as,  for  example,  the  etist- 
ing  distribution  of  marine  animal  life  in  its 
relation  to-  depth,  temperature,  and  snpply  of 
food  and  oxygen ;  its  connection  with  ante- 
rior changes  m  the  relations  of  sea  and  land, 
and  in  the  depth  and  temperatare  of  the  sea- 
bed ;  the  continuity  of  life  in  some  locali- 
ties, whilst  iaterraptions  occurred  in  others  ; 
and  the  question  tiow  for  a  gradual  change 
in  external  conditions  may  modify  the  char- 
acters of  species,  so  as  to  sanction  that  idea 
of  '  descent  with  modification '  which  seems 
increasingly  to  find  favour  among  anprcjn- 
diced  Paleontologists.  On  each  of  these 
points  we  shall  briefly  touch. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
recent  series  of  researches,  our  knowledge  of 
the  Animal  life  of  the  Deep  Sea  was  limited 
to  that  which  could  be  derived  from  the 
examination  of  the  small  samples  of  bottom 
brought  up  by  the  sounding  apparatus ;  the 
nse  of  the  dredge  having  t>een  restricted  to 
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dtipths  of  aboat  400  fathoms.     These  sam- 

files  indicated  the  very  extensive  diffuuon  of 
ow  and  umple  forms  of  animal  life,  belong- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  the  gronp  of  Fora- 
mmifcra.  Only  a  few  specimens  of  any 
higher  type  had  been  obtained,  and  the  opi- 
nion was  very  generally  entertained  tliat  tne 
existence  of  such  was  impossible  under  the 
enormoas  pressure  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  at  great  depths,  and  that  the  speci* 
mens  brought  np  by  the  sounding-line  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  star-fishes  which  Dr.  Wallich 
found  clustering  aroond  it)  bad  been  entan- 
gled by  it  in  its  passage  through  the  upper 
stratum.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,' 
however,  that  this  pressure,  being  equal  in 
all  directions,  can  have  but  a  very  trimng  in- 
fluence on  tbe  condition  of  animals  composed 
entirely  of  solid  and  liquid  parts  ;  neither  al- 
tering their  \  shape,  interfering  with  their 
movements,  nor  obstructing  any  of  their 
functions.  A  drop  of  water  (as  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter pointed  out  in  bis  first  report)  enclosed  in 
a)fglobular  membranous  capsule  of  extreme 
tenuity,  would  undergo  no  other  change  be- 
neath a  fluid  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the 
square  inch,  than  a  very  slight  redaction  of 
its  bulk ;  and  if  an  aperture  existed  in  the 
capsule,  its  contents  would  not  esc^e,  since, 
while  the  external  pressure  would  tend  to 
force  them  out,  an  inward  pressure  of  exact- 
ly, equivalent  amount  would  tend  to  keep 

The  dredgings  carried  on  in  the  Ihreu- 
pine,  in  tbe  snmmer  of  1860,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  North  Atlantic  Basin,  between 
the  latitndes  of  48°  and  60°  north,  clearly 
showed  that  tbe  supposed  limitation  of 
higher  forms  of  animal  life  to  a  depth  not 
much  exceeding  300  fathoms  (an  inference 
deduced  by  Edward  Forbes  from  bis  dredg- 
'igs  in  tbe  j£gean)  has  no  real  existence — 

lleast  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Oceanic  area ; 
a  varied  and  abundant  Fauna  having  been 
met  with  in  successive  explorations,  progres- 
sively carried  down  to  600,  800,  ]000, 
1,200,  I,S0O,  ],TO0  fathoms;  and  when  at 
last  the  dredge  was  sent  down  to  a  depth  of 
2,435  fathoms,  it  came  up  loaded  with  a 
hundredweight  and  a  half  of  ' globigeriua- 
mud ' — a  large  part  of  which  was  a  mass  of 
life,  having  imbedded  in  it  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  principal  types  of  Marine 
Invertebrata.  And  we  understand  that 
many  of  the  dredge-hauls  token  in  the  Chat- 
lenfftr  expedition,  at  yet  greater  depths,  have 
been  less  not  prodnctive.  Hence  it  appears 
that  no  lero  of  depth  can  be  specified,  at 

'hich  Animal  life  must  cease.  The  distri- 
bution of  that  life,  however,  is  obviously 
mnch  influenced  by  Temperature;  as  nas 
most  strikingly  proved  by  the  marked  difie- 
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rence  botwnen  llie  Faunm  of  the  warm  and 
the  cold  areas,  already  pointed  oat  (p.  13), 
and  by  the  fact  that  boreal  foiros  were  trac- 
ed far  southwards,  on  the  deep  cold  sea-bed, 
although  not  found  in  shallower  waters. 
Not  less  striking  was  the  dwarfing  of  some 
of  onr  common  British  starfishes  that  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  cold  area ;  and  it 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  small  size 
of  most  of  the  abyssal  forms  is  due  as  much 
to  reduction  of  temperature,  as  to  any  other 
condition.  Of  the  extent  of  the  addition  to 
ZDolo^cal  knowledge  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  exploration  of  the  JJeep  Sea 
wiir  afford,  some  idea  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  four  months'  dredgiogs  of 
the  Porcupine,  in  what  may  bo  accouHted 
British  seas,  added  117  species  of  testaceous 
moUusca  (about  one-fourth  of  the  previous 
total)  to  oar  Fanna;  56  of  these  being  new 
to  science,  besides  7  known  only  as  tertiary 
fossils. 

But  to  this  downward  extension  of  animal 
life,  a  most  remarkable  exception  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  ease  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. While  the  Porcupine  dredgings  of 
ISTO,  oS  the  coast  of  Portugal,  were  attend- 
ed with  remarkable  success, — in  one  instance 
OS  many  as  186  apecies  of  shells,  of  which 
71  were  previously  undescribed,  and  24 
known  only  as  foBsils,  coming  up  in  one 
haul — those  taken  soon  afterwards  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  Mediterranean  were  singu- 
larly barren.  Dredge  after  dredge  came  np 
loaded  with  a  tenacious  mad,  the  most  care- 
ful sifting  of  which  gave  no  organic  forms 
whatever,  not  even  minute  Poraminiferal 
shells.  Within  the  depth  of  300  fathoms, 
however,  both  along  the  African  coast,  and 
on  the  Adventure  and  Skerki  Banks  divid- 
ing the  eastern  from  the  western  basin  (p.  4) 
there  was  no  paucity  of  animal  life.  A  si- 
milar result  was  obtained  about  the  same 
time  in  the  Adriatic,  by  Oscar  Schmidt ; 
and  the  statement  of  Edigf&rd  Forbes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  zero  he  met  with  in  the  .£gean, 
was  thusane!cpect«dlycoDfirmed.  Thuathe 
nearly  azoie  condition  of  the  deeper  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  find  its  two  extensions,  as 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  animal  life 
met  with  at  similar  deptlis  in  the  open 
Ocean,  obviously  points  t«  some  peculiarity 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  former  sea, 
which  difierentiates  it  from  the  latter. 

The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  pc- 
cnliarity  is  one  of  frreat  interest ;  for  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  thicknesses  of  sedimentary 
strata  ^moat  or  altogether  deatitnteof  orga- 
nic remains,  has  been  one  of  the  standing 
Ciles  of  Geology,  which  Edward  Forties's 
itation  of  animal  life  to  300  fathoms,  was 
flopposed  to  have  solved,  by  releanting  these 
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deposits  to  seas  too  deep  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
istence of  animala  on  iheir  bottom.  But 
this  explanation  having  bcRn  found  untena- 
ble, anew  solution  had  to  be  sought;  ani 
this  is  offered  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  a  corolla- 
ry from  his  general  proposition  aa  to  the 
snstontation  of  a  vertical  oceanic  circulation 
by  Thermal  ^;ency  alone.  For  if  this  pro- 
position be  accepted,  it  followa  that  every 
drop  of  oceanic  water  is  brought  to  the  sdr- 
face  in  its  turn  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the 
vivifying  influence  of  prolonged  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  But  from  paHicipating  in 
the  Oceanic  circulation  the  Mediterranean  is 
excluded,  by  the  shallowuesa  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  it  from  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  uniformity  of  its  temperature  from  100 
fathoms  downwards  precludes  the  existence 
of  any  thermal  circulation  of  ita  own,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  its  abyssal 
water  to  the  surface.  Tliat  water  being 
shut  in  by  walls  which  rise  10,000  feet  from 
its  bottom,  it  IB  difficult  t-o  conceive  of  any 
agency  that  can  diaturb  its  stillness;  and 
thua  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  very  fine  sedi- 
mentary particles  brought  down  by  the  Nile 
and  the  Rhone,  being  diffused  by  snperRcial 
currents — before  they  have  time  to  subside 
— over  the  entire  area,  slowly  gravitate  to 
the  bottom,  giving  auch  a  turbidity  to  the 
lowest  stratam,  aa  ranat  be  very  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  existence  of  most  forms  of  marine 
animals.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  This 
sediment  includes  a  la^e  proportion  of  or- 
ganic matter,  the  slow  decomposition  of 
which  will  use  up  the  oxygen,  and  replace  it 
by  carbonic  acid;  while  the  absence  of  any 
vertical  circulation  will  prevent  that  aerating 
process,  which,  in  the  open  ocean,  fumishea 
the  corrective.  In  his  second  visit  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Dr.  Carpenter  tested  the 
correctness  of  this  surmise  by  an  analysis  of 
the  gases  boiled  off  from  the  bottem-water; 
and  he  found  that,  using  the  method  which 
had  been  previously  employed  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  gases  of  the  bottom-water 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  reduetion  of  oxygen 
and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  were  most 
unm.ietekeable.  This  result  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  now  that  Professor  Ramsay  is  advo- 
cating the  doctrine  that  the  Red  Sandstones, 
alike  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  series,  were 
deposited  in  inland  seaa.  Every  geologist 
knows  that  Trbile'there  are  cert«n  beds  of 
tbeae  which  arc  rich  in  foaaila,  their  general 
character  is  barrenneaa.  And  it  may  well 
be,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  point*  out  in  regard  to 
the  Tertiaries  of  Alaitn,  that  the  former  were 
the  shallow-water  formations,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter, composed  of  a  finer  sediment,  were  do- 
posited  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  basin. 
Furthermore,   the  doctrine  of  a  vertical 
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OcesDic  Circnlation  helps  as  to  accouut  for 
the  universal  difiuaion  of  food-f>app)y,  with- 
out which  abyssal  life  could  not  De  support- 
ed. Vegetation,  which  requires  light  for  its 
power  of  generating  o^anic  compounds, 
and  thereby  providing  natnment  for  animals, 
cannot  exist  where  Tight  is  not ;  and  even 
the  itony  pink  Nullipores  are  not  found  be- 
low about  300  fathoms,  whilst  the  foliaceons 
sea-weedn  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to 
half  that  dopth.  Now  tho  cod  which  our 
fishermen  catch  on  the  Faroe  Banks,  resort 
thither  to  feed  upon  the  star-fish  and  other 
marine  animals  which  abound  there;  and 
these  animals,  in  their  turn,  feed  upon  the 
globigerin»  which  cover  the  sea-bed;  so 
Uiat  we  may  be  aud  really  to  live  indirect- 
ly upon,  globigerinee.  But  on  what  do  the 
globigerinn  themselves  live  t  The  question 
is  thus  auBwered — vro  believe  correctly — by 
Professor  Wyville  Thomsoa : — 

'  All  sea-water  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  in  solution  and  in  snspeo- 
rion.  Its  sonrcea  are  obvious.  All  rivers 
contain  a  considerable  qnantity.  Every  shore 
is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  which  averages  a 
mile  in  width,  of  olive  and  red  sea-weed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  marine 
prairie,  the  "  Sargasso  Bea,"  extending  over 
8,000,000  square  miles.  The  sea  is  full  of 
.  animus,  which  arc  constantly  dpng  and  de- 
caying. The  amount  of  organic  matter  de- 
rived from  these  and  other  sources  by  the 
water  of  the  ocean  is  very  appreciable.  Care- 
ful utalyses  of  the  water  were  made  during 
the  several  cruises  of  the  Porcupine,  to  detect 
it,  and  to  determine  its  amount;  and  the 
quantity  everywhere  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  manifest  and  estimated ;  and  the 
proportion  was  found  to  be  very  uniform  in 
all  localities  end  st  all  depths.  Nearly  all 
the  animals  at  extreme  depths — practically 
all  the  animals,  for  the  small  number  of 
higher  forms  feed  upon  these — belong  to  one 
sub-kingdom,  the  Protozoa;  whose  distinc- 
tivo  character  is  that  they  have  no  special  or- 
gans of  nutrition,  but  absorb  nourishment 
throagh  the  whole  surface  of  their  jelly-like 
bodies.  Most  of  these  animals  secrete  exqui- 
ritely  formed  skeletons,  some  of  silica,  some 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  extract  both  these  substances  from  the 
sea-water;  and  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  organic  matter  which  forms  their 
soft  parts  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  It 
is  thus  quite  intelligible  that  a  world  of  ani- 
mals may  live  in  these  dark  abysses,  but  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  that  the^  must  chiefly 
belong  to  a  class  capable  of  bnng  supported 
by  absorption  through  the  surface  of  their 
bodies  of  matter  in  solution,  developing  but 
little  heat,  and  incurring  a  very  small  amount 
of  waste  by  any  manifestation  of  vital  activi- 
tv.  Accoraing  to  this  view  it  seems  probable 
tost  at  all  periods  of  the  earth's  history  some 
form  of  the  ProtoEoa — rhizopods,  spoi^ges,  or 
both — predominated  greatly  over  all  other 
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forms  of  animal  life  in  the  depths  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  sea.  The  rhizopods, 
like  the  corals  of  a  shallower  Eone,  formhage 
accumulations  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  their  agency  that  we  must  refer 
most  of  those  great  oands  of  limestone  which 
have  resisted  time  and  change,  and  come  tn 
hero  and  there  with  their  rich  imbedded  let- 
tering to  mark  like  milestones  the  progress  of 
the  passing  ages.'     (p.  48.) 

It  is  obvious,  thercforo,  that,  as  was  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Edward  Forbes,  who  is 
justly  lauded  by  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son ('  Depths  of  the  Sea,'  p.  6)  as  the  pio- 
neer in  this  inquiry — 'the  only  means  of 
acquiring  a  tme  Knowledge  of  the  rationale 
of  the  distribution  of  oar  present  Fauna  is 
to  make  oarselves  acquainted  with  its  histo- 
ry, to  connect  the  present  with  the  past' 
Of  this  our  author  gives  us  a  most  striking 
illustration  in  the  comparison  instituted  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  between  the  Heki- 
nidea  or  soa-urehins  on  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For 
while  the  tpeciei  found  on  these  two  sides 
respectively  are  distinct,  they  belong  almost 
univcTBally  to  the  same  getura  ;  and  in  most 
cases  each  genus  is  represented  by  species 
on  each  side,  which  resemble  one  another  so 
closely  in  habit  and  appearance  as  to  be  at 
first  sight  hardly  distinguishable. 

'  Supposing  species  to  be  constant,  this  sin- 
gular chain  of  resemblances  would  indicate 
simply  the  special  creation  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  of  two  groups  of  species  close- 
ly resembling  one  ^another,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed 
were  so  similar ;  but  admitting  "  descent  with 
modiflcatiou,"  while  gladly  availing  ourselves 
of  the^  convenient  term  "  representation,"  we 
at  onde  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
nearly  allied  ''representative  species"  must 
have  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and 
we  look  for  the  cause  of  their  divergence. 
Now,  on  examining  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
we  find  that  a  portion  of  it  consists  of  creta- 
ceous beds,  containing  fossils  nndistinguish- 
ablo  from  fosdls  from  the  cretaceons  beds  of 
Europe;  the  Isthmus  must  therefore  have 
been  raised  into  dry  land  in  tertiary  or  post- 
tertiary  times.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that 
the  rising  of  this  natural  barrier  isolated  two 
portions  of  a  shallow-water  fauna  which  have 
since  slightly  diverged  nnder  rather  difllerent 
conditions.  I  quote  Alexsndcr  Agassiz : 
"The  question  naturally  arises,  have  we  not 
in  the  different  faunn  on  both  sides  of  the 
Isthmus  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
changes  which  these  species  have  undergone 
since  the  raising  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  Isolation  of  the  two  faunn  V '  (p  14.) 

Few  Zoologists,  wo  apprehend,  will  now 
disseut  from  this  conclosioD;  for  it  is  a 
principle  accepted  by  all  philosophical  natu- 
ralists, that  the  more  eiteosive  tno  range  of 


compariBon,  the  wider  is  found  to  be  the 
range  of  variation  of  specific  types ;  so  tliat 
forms  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
aa  originally  dbtinct  parentage,  if  only  their 
iDoat  diflerentiateJ  types  be  compared,  are 
found,  by  the  gradation'al  chatacter  which 
shows  itself  when  the  comparison  is  institut- 
,  ed  among  a  lai^  number  of  intennediate 
types,  lo  bo  geneticallv  identical  Nume- 
rous instances  of  this  Idnd  have  presented 
themselves  in  the  study  of  the  Porcupine 
dredgings.  Thus  certain  sea-urchins  of  the 
Northern  seas  and  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  have  been  accounted  as  belonging  to 
distinct  species,  were  found  by  Professor 
"WyviUe  ThomHon  to  be  bo  gradationally 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  interme- 
diate forms  dredged  along  the  Vitsi  of  Ire- 
land, the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  that  the  specific  distinction  altoge- 
ther breaks  down.  And  Professor  Duncan, 
who  has  examined  the  Corals,  has  found  not 
only  reputed  specia,  but  reputed  genera,  to 
bo  specifically  identical ;  the  two  forms 
growing  as  branches  from  the  same  stem. 
Now,  as  was  long  since  laid  down  by  Edward 
Forbes,  species  which  have  a  wide  area  of 
j;Hic«-distribution,  have  a  smilarly  prolonged 
distribution  in  lime  ;  their  capacity  of  adap- 
tation to  change  of  conditions  operating 
equally  in  both  cases.  And  it  is  just  where 
this  capacity  of  adaptation  is  the  greatest, 
that  departures  from  the  primitive  type  show 
themselves  most  strongly ;  such  departures 
(which  often  come  to  be  so  fixed  and  con- 
stant that  they  might  well  be  accounted  spe- 
cific characters)  being  simply  the  results  of 
the  pluuicy  of  the  organism,  which  can 
adapt  itself  to  changes  of  external  condi- 
tions, instead  of  Buccumbing  to  them. 

Keeping  this  principle  m  view,  we  now 
proceed  to  those  yet  more  remarkable  cases, 
in  which  types  of  animal  life,  which  were 
characteristic  of  former  geolo^cal  periods, 
and  which,  from  not  occurring  in  shallow 
waters,  were  supposed  to  have  altogether  died 
out,  have  been  discovered  to  be  still  holding 
their  ground  in  the  Beep  Sea.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  this  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain Tertiary  shells;  but  there  are  other 
cases  even  more  strihing.  The  deep^ea  ex- 
plorations of  onr  own  countrymen  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  to  have  originated  in  the  dis- 
covery, hy  M.  Sars  junior  (son  of  the  late 
eminent  Professor  of  Zoology  atChristiania, 
and  himself  Inspector  of  l^isheries  to  the 
Swedish  Government),  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
400  fathoms,  of!  the  Lolloden  Islands,  of  a 
smalt  Crinoid,  ditlering  in  the  most  marked 
manner  from  any  crinoid  known  to  exist  at 
the  present  time,  but  clearly  belonging  to 
the  Aptocrinitt  family,  which  flourished  in 
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the  Oolitic  period, — the  lai^e  pcar-enerinite 
of  the  Bradford  Clay  being  its  most  charac- 
teristic representative,  while  the  Bonrgueti- 
erinuM  of  the  Chalk  seemed  to  be  its  latest. 
To  Prof  essor  Wyvi lie  Thomson  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  had  been  conjoinlly  making  a 
special  study  of  this  group,  it  was  clear  that 
the  little  Rhuocrinut  of  Professor  Sars  was 
a  dwarfed  and  deformed  representative  of 
the  Apiocrinite  type,  which  might  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  degenerate  descendant  of  the 
old  pear-encrinite ;  and  thirf  encouraged  them 
in  the  belief,  on  which  they  based  their  ap- 
plication for  Goverement  aid,  that  a  large 
number  of  such  ancient  types  might  proba- 
bly be  found,  by  carrying  down  the  explora- 
tion of  the  bottom  by  the  dredge  to  a  depth 
not  previously  thus  examined.  This  expec- 
tation was  fully  justified  by  the  result.  For 
in  their  first  [Lightning)  cruise  they  not 
only  found  that  the  layer  of  globigerina- 
mud,  previously  brought  up  by  the  sound- 
ing-line from  the  surface  of  the  sea-bed,  has 
a  thickness  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assign- 
ed, and  that  in  every  particular  the  whole 
maKS  resembles  chalk  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, as  had  been  prevlonsly  stated  by  Bw- 
ley  (U.S.),  Huxley,  Wallich,  and  others,  in 
regard  to  the  smidt  samples  they  examined ; 
but  they  further  discovered  that  this  bears 
on  its  surface  a  number  of  types  of  animals 
whose^act>«  is  essentially  that  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  a  beantiful  siliceous  Sponge,  so 
closely  corresponding  in  general  structure 
with  the  ventrieulilM  of  the  chalk,  that  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  intimacy 
of  their  relationship.  The  interest  excited 
among  zoologists  and  palieontologista  by 
this  discovery,  powerfully  reinforced  that 
which  had  been  called  forth  amon^  physi- 
cists and  physical  geographers  by  the  tem- 
perature-observations taken  during  the  same 
cruise ;  and  this  was  fully  sustained  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  next  year.  For  the  num- 
ber of  Echinidan  forms,  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  Chalk,  tnat  were  met  with 
in  the  Porcw/jine  cruises  of  1869 — several  of 
which  are  described  and  beautifully  figured 
in  Professor  WyviUe  Thomson's  pages— sur- 
passed nil  expectation ;  and  some  of  these, 
as  the  singular  'chain-mail'  utcbin  Calvtria 
hyttrix,  perpetuate  special  cretaceous  types, 
which  were  supposed  to  hqve  long  since  died 
out  The  rcBults  of  the  dredginga  simulU- 
neously  carried  on  by  Count  Pourtales  in  the 
Florida  Channel,  have  proved  singularly  ac- 
cordant in  this  particular  with  those  obtain- 
ed by  our  British  explorers;  the  general 
character  of  the  Echinoderm  fauna  there 
met  with,  beariug  a  singular  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  old  Chalk,  although  without  an; 
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identity  of  species ;  aadthe  Ananekylei,  one 

of  the  commonest  of  the  Cretaceous  urchioa, 
whose  type  liad  been  regarded  as  altogether 
extinct,  being  distinctly  represented  by  the 
n en iy -discovered  form  (also  included  in  the 
Porcupine  collection)  which  Mr.  Alexander 
AgasBiz  haa  described  under  the  name  Pour- 

These  facts  afford  a  most  remarl^able  con- 
firmation to  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Wy- 
villo  Tiioroson,  propounded  in  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's first  report, — that  the  formation  now 
going  on  upon  the  North  Atlantic  sea-bed  is 
not  a  repetition,  but  an  absolute  cor^linua- 
tion,  of  the  Cretaceous ;  the  deposit  of  gto- 
bigerina-mud  over  that  area  having  never 
been  interrupted  during  the  whole  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  The  physical  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  there  has  been  no  such 
change  in  the  Atlantic  basin  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  as  would  have  convert- 
ed its  bottom  into  dry  land,  have  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  (p.  6)  ;  and  if  it  has  re- 
mained a  deep -ocean  basin  during  thai  time, 
it  is  obvious  that  while  au  interrupted  suc- 
cession of  Tertiary  deposits,  imbedding  ter- 
restrial, fresh-water,  estuarine,  aiid  skallow- 
water  marine  fannte,  was  formed  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  basin,  where  slight  differences 
of  level  would  alter  the  whole  distribution  of 
land  and  sea,  an  an  broken  scries  of  layers  of 
a  Bubstanoe  resembling  the  old  Chalk  in 
every  essential  particular,  would  have  been 
formed  by  the  continued  activity  of  proto- 
taia  life  over  tbo  newest  beds  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  '  cretaceous  for- 
mation,' entombing  a  deep-sea  fauna,  which 
would  preserve  the  general  JacieB  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, whilst  differing  from  it  in  detail,  as 
that  of  tlic  upper  beds  of  our  Chalk  forma- 
tion differs  from  that  of  the  lower.  By  Sir 
Charles  Lycll  it  is  maintained  that  we  must 
regard  tbo  Cretaceous  period  as  having  come 
to  an  end  with  the  elevaUon  of  the  Chalk  of 
Europe,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
hiffher  types  of  the  cretaceous  fauna,  such 
as  its  characteristic  Fishes  and  chambered 
Cephalopodj.  But  Mr.  Prestwicli  has  sup- 
plied an  adequate  vera  causa  for  this  extinc- 
tion, in  the  establishment  at  this  period  of 
a  free  communication  between  the  polar  area 
and  the  cretaceous  sea,  which  he  regards  (on 
quite  independent  grounds)  as  having  been 
previously  cut  off  from  it  by  an  intervening 
continent  The  reduction  of  temperature 
thus  produced  would  have  killed  08  all  tbo 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  waters  which  were 
dependent  on  a  warmth  approaching  the 
tropical ;  whilst  those  which  could  adapt 
themselves  to  the  change  would  have  main- 
t^ned  their  ground  (with  more  or  less  of 
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modification  in  structure),  and  would  in  turn 
leave  their  remains  to  be  entombed  in  the 
ever-accumulating  mass  of  globigerina-mud. 
That  scarcely  any  of  the  molluscs,  echino- 
derins,  or  corals  of  the  present  deposit  can 
be  specifically  identified  with  those  of  the 
old  Chalk,  is  exactly  (as  is  juetly  remarked 
by  Professor  Wyville  Thomson)  what  might 
be  fairly  expected,  in  consideration  of  the 
various  changes  which  must  have  occurred 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  in  the  various  conditions  of  their  ex- 
istence. '  The  utmost  which  can  be  expect- 
ed is  the  persistence  of  some  of  the  old  ge- 
neric types,  with  such  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  fannie  as  to  justify  the  opi- 
nion that,  making  due  allowance  for  emigra- 
tion, immigration,  and  extermination,  the 
later  fauna  i>ears  to  the  earlier  the  relation 
of  descent  with  extreme  modification.' 

We  mast  content  ourselves  with  indicat- 
ing another  very  important  bearing  wbicb 
these  Deep-Sea  researches  must  have  upon 
Geological  theory — the  modification  they 
necessitate  of  the  glacial  doctrine.  For  it 
now  becomes  obvious,  as  Dr.  Carpenter 
pointed  ont  in  his  second  report,  that  as  the 
climate  of  the  sen-bottom  Tias  no  relation 
whatever  to  that  of  the  land  (a  glacial  tem- 
perature now  prevailing  over  tbe  Equatorial 
sea-bed),  the  presence  of  Arctic  types  in  any 
marine  formation  can  no  longer  be  accepted 
as  furnishing  evidence  per  »e  of  the  general 
extension  of  glacial  action  into  temperate  or 
tropical  regions.  If,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  main - 
tmns,  the  underfiow  of  Polar  water  towards 
the  Equator  is 'sustained  by  the  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  produced  by  thermal  agency 
alone,  then  such  on  underflow  must  have 
taken  place  in  all  geological  periods,  provid- 
ed that  there  existed  a  free  and  deep  com- 
munication between  the  polar  and  tbe  equa- 
torial areas.  By  Professor  Wyville  Thom- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  polar  underflow  is  the  result  of  the  de- 
flection of  the  equatorial  current,  by  the  op- 
position of  land,  northwards  and  south- 
wards, so  as  to  occasion  an  indraught  which 
this  underflow  tends  to  fill ;  and  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, if  there  were  a  free  passage  for  the 
equatorial  current  through  Central  America 
into  the  Pacific,  as  there  would  be  no  Gulf 
Stream,  there  would  be  no  polar  underflow ; 
so  that  in  any  fonner  geological  period  in 
which  any  such  conditions  may  have  exist- 
ed, the  temperatnTG  of  the  equatorial  sea- 
bottom  would  not  have  been  depressed, 
however  free  may  have  been  \\a  communica- 
tion with  the  polar  areas.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  an  enormous  disturb- 
ance of  fluid  eqnilibriam  must  have  been 
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constantly  in  oiistcnce,  witliout  producing 
any  movement — a  proposi^tion  wbich  no  Me- 
chanical philosopher  can  accept. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude 
this  exposition,  than  by  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  lecture  at  the  Ri^al  Institu- 
tion (April  9,  1889).  in  which  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter presented  to  the  public  the  results  of  the 
tentative  Lightning  cruise  of  the  previous 

'  Tbe/a<^(«  I  liave  now  brought  before  yon, 
still  more  the  uptcidatiimi  which  I  bavo  ven- 
tured to  connect  with  them,  may  seem  to  un- 
settle much  tliat  has  been  generally  accredit- 
ed in  Qeological  science,  and  thus  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  angment  our  stock  of  positive 
knowledge ;  but  this  is  the  necessarj  result  of 
the  introduction  of  a  r«io  idea  into  au;  de- 
partment of  scientific  inquiry.  Like  the  flood 
which  testa  the  security  of  every  foundation 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  onward  rush, 
overthrowing  the  house  built  only  on  the 
sand,  but  leaving  unharAicdthe  edifice  which 
rests  secure  on  the  solid  rock,  so  does  a  new 
method  of  research,  a  new  series  of  facts,  or 
a  new  application  of  facts  previously  known, 
come  to  bear  with  impetuous  force  on  a  whole 
fabric  of  doctrine,  and  subject  it  to  an  undcr- 
miniug  power  which  nothing  can  resist,  save 
that  which  rests  on  the  solid  rock  of  truth. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  moral  value  of  scienti- 
fic study,  puianed  in  a  apidt  worthy  of  its 
elevated  aims,  pre-eminentlj  shows  itself. 
For,  OS  was  grandly  said  by  Bchiller  in  his  ad- 
mirable contrast  between  the  "  trader  in  sci- 
tince"  and  the  "true  philosopher," — "New 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  his  activity  which 
depress  the  one  enrapture  the  other.  Perhaps 
they  fill  a  chssm  which  the  growth  of  his 
ideas  had  rendered  more  wide  and  unseemly ; 
or  they  place  the  last  atone,  the  only  one 
wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  stmcture  of 
hia  ideas.  But  even  should  they  shiver  it 
into  ruins,  should  a  ncwaerica  of  ideas,  anew 
aspect  of  nature,  a  newly  discovered  law  in 
the  physical  world,  overthrow  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  his  knowledge,  he  hat  alteayi  loved 
truth  bett^  than  hi»  ef/tttm,  and  gladly  will 
he  exchange  her  old  and  defective  form  for  a 
new  and  laircr  one." ' 


Art.  II, — David  Friedrick  Strautt. 

In  the  last  letl«r  of  John  Sterling,  or  the  last 
that  lias  been  made  public,  to  nis  'guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,'  written  as  the  sha- 
dows of  approaching  death  were  darlconing 
around  him,  he  said — '  I  tread  the  common 
road  into  the  great  darkness  without  any 
thought  of  fear,  and  with  very  mnch  of 
hope.     Certainty,   indeed,    I    have    none.' 


Much  more  ehecrleas  were  the  last  honrs  of 
Strauss.  The  '  hope '  to  which  Sterling 
clung  after  all  his  doubts  found  no  place  in 
the  Dreaat  of  the  Qerman  sceptic.  Long 
years  before  he  had  torn  it  up  by  the  roots, 
and  although  the  deep  human  instinct  may 
sometimes  have  asserted  its  influence  in  spite 
of  him.  he  gave  it  no  conscious  welcome, 
but  looked  steadily  into  the  'great  dark- 
ness,' and  saw  only  a  blank  void.  Scepti- 
cism had  hardened  into  dogmatic  disbelief; 
and  boldly  asserting  that  be  had  faithfully 
done  his  work  on  earth,  and  fulfilled  the 
part  to  which  he  was  called  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  Strauss  calmly  awaited  for 
the  death  which  to  him  was  the  end  of  all 
That  he  always  maintained  the  same  stolid 
attitude,  untroubled  by  either  fears  or  hopes 
as  to  the  future,  may  be  doubted,  just  te- 
caiise  he  was  a  man,  and  had  the  human  na- 
ture in  which  '  conscience  doth  make  cow- 
ards of  us  all.'  But  the  self-possession  of 
Strauss,  in  view  of  the  end  he  had  contem- 
plated for  years,  and  the  gradual  approach 
of  which  ne  had  observed,  without  to  all 
outward  seeming  flinchina  or  alarm,  was  no- 
table. The  German  novelist,  Aucrbach,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Life  of  Jesus,'  has  published  an  account  of 
his  lost  interview  with  him  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  Strauss  had  suflered  for 
years  from  a  painful  and  incurable  malady. 
When  Aucrbach  visited  him  last  October  at 
Ludwigsbui^ — his  native  place,  to  which  he 
had  returned  to  die — he  found  him  lying  on 
the  sofa  with  Dietrich's  picture  of  the  death 
of  Socrates  hau^ng  over  him.  '  lie  spoke 
with  great  composure  about  his  certain  ear- 
ly death.  lie  had  made  the  doctors  pro- 
mise to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  regarding 
his  condition,'  He  talked  with  cbecrfalness 
of  his  family,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
and  about  the  airsngements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  edition  of  his  works  after  his  death. 
His  worst  privation  was  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunities, now  he  was  confined  to  his 
room,  of  hearing  good  music,  in  which  he 
greatly  delighted. 

■  When  I  left  Strauss  that  day  in  October 
(says  Aucrbach)  he  accompanied  me  through 
the  ante-room.  We  were  both  overcome  by 
the  thought  of  parting,  for  we  knew  we  had 
seen  each  other  for  tbe  last  time.  On  the 
3lBt  of  December  he  wrote  me — "  Hy  strength 
is  slowly  but  surely  ebbing  away.  As  you 
know,  I  am  content.  Satit  ett !  as  used  to  be 
said,  when  the  masters  had  heard  enough  of 
a  trial  sermon"  (referring  to  the  theological 
classes  at  Tnbiugen).  On  his  last  birthday, 
the  STth  January,  I  sent  him  an  eu^ving  of 
a  portrait  of  Spinoza.  Afterwords!  received 
the  foUomns  acknowledgment  written  on  a 
visiting  card,  tbe  last  message  I  was  to  have 
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from  bim : — "  C&risaimo  Syspiuozistts  et  ami- 
co  suo  B.  Auerbacb  pro  egrcgia  commoDiB 
magiBtri  imagine  gratias  brevM  qoidem  sed 
iDgenuas  agit  STmrnjata  et  amicus  Kgrotuo, 
L.  39  Jan.,  74.  "D.  F.  Strauss.'" 

He  died  ten  days  after,  firm  apparently  in 
the  no-faith  of  the  '  coinraoQ  maater,'  Spino- 
ca,  belierinji;  that  with  death  was  the  end  of 
conscious  life,  and  that  spirit  with  body  re- 
turned to  the  duat,  of  the  canning  corabina- 
tioDS  of  whinh  it  was  bnt  the  transient'  che- 
mical function.  Admiring  friends  pro- 
nounced laudatory  orations  over  his  grave, 
and  spoke  of  him  in  terms  not  only  cf  re- 
spect, bnt  evidently  of  deep  and  sincere  af- 
fection. 

StransB  is  not  the  first,  and  will  not  pro- 
bably be  the  last,  great  unbeliever  who  has 
died  the  death  of  a  Stoic  after  a  life  spent 
in  combating  the  truths  of  both  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  There  ia  sometliing  inex- 
pressibly sad  in  the  picture  of  the  solitary 
old  man  living  out  his  last  days  in  the  hired 
lodgings  of  his  natlfe  place,  and  beating 
down  all  approaches  of  remorseful  thought 
by  the  proud  consciousness  that  hehadbren 
and  done  all  that  could  be  required  of  him. 
'  In  the  introduction  to  'The  Old  Faith  and 
the  New '  he  wrote :— ^ 

'  I  have  now  for  nearly  forjy  years  follow- 
ed the  same  line  nt  literary  activity.  I  have 
constantly  fought  for  that  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  true,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  against 
that  which  I  deemed  false,  and  I  am  now  on 
the  threshold  of  old  age.  At  such  a  time 
every  earnest-minded  man  heara  the  inward 


for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward, 
not  think  I  have  been  an  unfaithful  steward 
— an  unskilful  and  even  negligent  one,  Heav- 
en knows ;  but  on  the  whole  I  hare  done 
what  the  strength  and  impulses  within  me 
enabled  me  to  do,  without  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  without  seeking  any 
man's  favour  or  fearing  any  man's  frown.' 

These  hanghty  words  were  echoed  over 
his  tomb  by  one  of  the  speakers,  who  closed 
his  funeral  oration  with  them  as  the  epitaph 
which  be^t  befitted  the  author  of  'The  Life 
of  Jesus,'  and  '  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New. 

That  the  self  satisfaction  on  which  Strauss 
thus  nursed  his  pride  was  not  rooted  in  pure 
stoicism,  bnt  was  also  fostered  by  vanity, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  read 
the  author's  defence  of  his  last  work,  when 
he  found  it  was  severely  attacked  in  both 
Uermany  and  England.  The  petulance  of 
nrounded  self-love  was  never  more  clearly  re- 
vealed than  in  the  lamentations  of  Strauss 
over  the  assaults  of  his  critics.  Ho  contrasts 
the  enlogy  that  formerly  delighted  him, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  Uie  firet  prose  wnt- 


er  of  his  time,  and  when  his  letters  to  Renan 
dnring  the  war  With  France  made  him  a  na- 
tional hero,  with  the  changed  tone  and  atti- 
tude ctf  his  countrymen  since  he  had  declar- 
ed himself  the  champion  of  materialism. 
He  cannot  understand  why  asaaalts  on  all 
that  is  dearest  to  humanity  should  have  re- 
pelled their  sympathy,  and  seeks  explanation 
by  attributing  discreditable  'motives  to  hia 
opponents.  Such  eQeminate  sensitiveness 
ill  accords  with  the  lofty  scorn  of  all  things 
mean  and  base  usually  associated  with  stoi- 
cism. We  have  no  wish  to  detract  ftom  the 
seeming  nobility  of  Strauss'a  attitude  when 
face  to  face'wtth  the  great  enemy,  but  his 

issivity  waa  too  deeply  tinged  with  per- 
sonal vanity  to  permit  ns  to  see  in  it  even 
the  calm  unconcern  which  we  witness  in 
Spinoza. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  Strauss  first 
startled  the  world  with  his  '  Life  of  Jesus.' 

vaa  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and 
occupied  t)ie  office  of  assistant  professor 
(Repetent)  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
Tabingcn,  at  the  university  of  which  place 
he  also  lectured  on  philosophy.  As  was  na- 
tural with  a  work  which  aimed  at  proving 
that  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  was  puiely  mythical,  the  resnlt  of 
legends  that  nad  gradually  taken  shape 
among  tiie  early  Christians,  growing  up 
around  the  idea  of  the  Uessiah  as  presented 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  eicited  much  op- 
position and  called  forth  numerous  criticisms 
and  refutations.  Strauss  was  then  unknown 
to  fame,  though  he  hod  writteu  some  arti- 
cles of  a  philosophical  and  critical  character. 
Chief  of  these  wore  two  printed  in  the 
'  Berlin  JahrbQcher,'  in  which  he  anticipat- 
ed the  leading  ideas  of  the  later  work.  One 
of  the  two,  in  criticiiuDg  Rosenkranz's  '  £n- 
cvolop^ie,'  developed  the  thought  that  as 
iJatnre  was  only  the  external  appearance  of 
the  'idea,'  the  conception  of  creation  was 
nn philosophical.  As  miracles  are  intermp- 
tiona  of  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature 
through  the  direct  action  of  the  Creator,  the 
same  objection  waa  applied  to  them.  Here 
was  the  philosophical  radicle  of  the  '  Leben 
Jean.'  Ita  critical  roots  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  other  of  the  two  articles,  in  which 
Strauss  strov«  to  show  that  the  Scripture 
story  is  self-contradictcrry,  and  sought  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  myth  doctrine  re- 
garding the  miracles  and  life  of  Jeans,  At 
this  time  Strause  still  spoke  of  Jeans  as  the 
greatest  religious  genius  the  world  had 
'  known.  While  contesting  the  historical 
reality  of  miracles,  which  were  pronounced 
physically  and  psyckolt^ically  impossible, 
Strauu  nevertheless  attributed'  to  them  an 
ideal  value  and  truth.    Hie  infinite  waa  raa- 
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lized  in  the  finite,  tbongh  only  in  hamanity, 
not  in  tbe  person  of  Jesax. 

It  was  as  a  disciple  of  Hegel  that  Stranss 
wrote  his  '  Life  of  Jeiua,'  and  its  puhlication 
precipitated  the  crius  which  shattered  the 
Hegelian  school,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  philosophy.  But  if  the 
admirers  of  Strauss  cannot  claim  philosophi- 
cal originality  for  their  master,  neither  can 
they  fairly  assert  originality  for  him  in  re- 
gard to  his  theory  of  myths.  More  than 
forty  years  before  his '  Life  of  Jesus '  appear- 
ed, Schelling,  while  a  mere  youth,  applied 
the  doctrine  of  myths  to  the  historical  expla- 
nation of  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  Je- 
ans, according  to  Lulce  and  Matthew,  thongh 
after  a  much  less  destmctive  fashion.  Schel- 
ling afterwards  muntaioed  that  myths  and 
legends  could  only  gather  round  a.  life  alrea- 
dy remarkable  and  distinguished,  and  even 
in  yoQth,  he  held  the  historical  reality  of 
Oar  Lord's  Restirrcction.  Only  if  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  were  what  Christians  believe 
(ho  maintained),  could  the  narratives  have 
originated  which  are  called  myths.  That  is 
to  say,  we  shonld  have  to  accept  the  exalted 
natnre  of  the  Person  of  Jesns,  in  order  to 
explain  the  origin  of  snch  legends.  It  is 
not  BO  much  they  that  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  establish  Christ's  nobility,  aa  that  is 
essential  in  order  to  account  for  theOo^els. 
The  great  difference  between  this  view  and 
that  of  Strauss  is  that  thclatter  rejected  tbe 
reality  which  required  explanation,  accord- 
ing to  his  fundamental  principle — ^more  and 
more  extended  as  the  yean  went  on — that 
religion  is  subjective,  and  that  there  is  no 
external  reality  corresponding  to  the  inward 
disposition.  From  the  positions  of  the  '  Le- 
ben  Jcsu'  to  those  of  'The  Old  Faith  and 
the  New,'  was  a  long  step,  but  the  path 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  materialism  and 
atheism  of  the  latter  work  was  entered  upon 
in  the  former.  That  was  to  be  the  end  of 
the  forty  years  of  literary  activity,  begun 
with  the  principle  of  accounting  for  the 
realities  of  religion  by  the  play  of  roan's 
imagination.  It  may  be  of  use  to  trace 
more  closely  the  character  of  the  process, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  we  most  first  look 
at  the  eariier  period  of  Dr.  Strauss's  life. 

Bom  2lth  January,  1806,'  at  Lndwiga- 
burg,  in  Wartemberg — the  Fatherland  of 
Kepler,  and  of  Schelling  and  Hegel — David 
Frederick  Strauss  receirad  hia  early  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  his  native  town.  His 
father  was  a  merchant ;  but  the  boy  was 
more  moulded  and  impressed,  throngh  tbe 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  qaick 
sensibility  and  readiness,  for  whom  he  has 
left  on  record  his  hearty  love  and  admira- 
tion.    From  the  first  the  young  Straosx  was 


of  a  weakly  natnre  physically,  and  of 
quiet  and  rather  retiring  disposition ;  more 
given  to  hia  books  than  to  take  part  in  the 
rougher  sports  of  his  young  companions. 
After  receiving  such  intellectual  training  as 
his  native  place  could  supply,  and  having  at 
an  eariy  age  exhibited  a  decided  preference 
for  the  clerical  profession,  Strauss  in  the 
antamn  of  1821  was  sent  to  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  of  Blaubeuren,  whence 
in  due  course  he  passed  to  the  theolo^cal 
school  and  University  of  Tflbingen.  The  se- 
minary at  Blaubearun,  in  which  he  waa  in- 
stalled in  his  foarteenth  year,  had  at  one 
time  been  a  Benedictine  convent,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  founded  towards  the  close  of 
tho  eleventh  century.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  transformed  into  a  preparatory  insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  future  clergymen 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  and,  with  only 
brief  intcrraptions,  had  maintained  that 
character  since.  It  was  managed  by  a  pre- 
sident, called  an  Ephorns;  and  besides  the 
two  professors  who  taught  theology,  there 
were  two  assistants,  or  overseers  of  studies, 
named  *  Eepetenten.'  The  bnilding  con- 
tained four  large  rooms  and  asmany  sleeping 
apartments,  each  furnished  for  ten  pupils, 
and  between  each  tWo  was  the  room  of  a 
'  Ktpetent,'  the  doors  of  which,  leading  to 
the  rooms  of  the  students,  remained  open 
during  the  honra  of  work,  to  allow  opportu- 
nity for  observing  the  studies  of  the  young 
men.  The  following  was  the  usual  order  of 
the  day's  proceedings.  The  bell  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  sounded  at  half-past  five  in 
winter  and  at  five  in  summer  mornings,  aa 
the  signal  for  rising.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ^r  prayers,  at  which  all  mast  be  pre- 
sent, there  was  an  interval  forprivate  study 
till  breakfast  time,  at  seven.  Then  came  the 
college  exercises,  lasting  above  four  hours  in 
the  forenoon,  two  hours  for  private  instruc- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  an  interval  for  private 
study  till  supper,  evening  prayers  at  nine; 
and  the  pupils  might  then  either  retire  to 
bed  or  further  continue  study  till  ten 
o'clock.  From  this  regular  course  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  Thursday  mornings,  were 
exceptions ;  dnring  which  a  Latin,  or  a 
Greek  or  Hebrew  exercise  (called  a  Hebdo- 
madar),  with  Lalsn  verses,  must  he  prepared. 
On  Sundays  a  conple  of  hours  were  devoted 
to  religious  instruction,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day,  so  far  as  not  occupied  with  attendance 
at  church,  was  devoted  to  viwtingi 

At  this  time  the  two  Professors  at  Blau- 
beuren were  Baur  and  Kem — the  former  of 
whom  afterwards  won  groat  reputation  as  an 
academic  teacher  and  theological  writer  in 
Tubingen.  Kem  was  also  well  known 
afterwards    in    the    same    place,    though 
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nerer  ao  celebrated  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  (Stranss  says)  an  excellent  t«achcr  at 
Blaubenren.  The  work  of  the  two  profes- 
sors was  so  apportioned  that  Baar  selected 
the  Greek  and  Roman  prose  writers,  and 
Kern  the  poets;  while  the  latter  also  added 
li^io  and  psychology,  and  the  former  an- 
cient history  and  mythology.  '  It  nould  be 
difficult  to  say '  (wrote  Strauss,  long  after- 
wards) 'to  which  of  them  nc  owed  most  in- 
struction and  enjoyment — whether  to  Baur, 
in  reading  Herodotus,  Livy,  or  Tacitus;  or 
to  Kern,  in  studying  Hoper,  Vii^l,  and  So- 
phocles.* Baur's  expositions  were  the  more 
critical  and  philosophical,  through  Herodo- 
tus introducing  the  students  to  the  higher 
mythology,  and  through  Livy  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Niebuhr's  historical  criticism.  Kern, 
on  the  other  baud,  through  his  treatment  of 
the  classical  poets,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Psalms  and  prophets,  elevated  and  inspired 
Tvith  fresh  enthusiasm  the  minds  of  hishear- 
ers.  In  the  former  he  was  Heyne's,  and  in 
the  latter  Herder's  pupil.  The  influence  of 
both  was  great,  and  tbey  were  both  held  in 
profound  admiration  by  the  students.  At 
the  bead  of  the  institution  as  Ephorus  was 
Rouss,  whose  rule  was  of  a  genial  and  indul- 
gent character.  He  was  fond  of  sending 
the  students  on  excursions  in  the  country, 
under  the  care  of  a  '  Repetent,'  which  were 
of  use  to  their  bodily  health.  In  intellec- 
tual ^fts  he  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  professors.  There  were  frequent  changes 
among  the  '  Repetenten,'  of  whom  only  two 
— Eipper  and  BQhrer — were  afterwards  re- 
membered by  Strauss  as  having  contributed 
to  bis  intellectual  progress.  Among  the 
forty  seminarists  were  several  besides  Stranss 
who  were  destined  to  win  some  measure  of 
distinction,  as  Wiliiaro  Zimmermatin,  subse- 
quently known  both  by  his  historical  and 
poetical  works,  and  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ments at  Frankfort  and  Stuttgart,  and  Fr. 
Vischer,  who  has  written  about  Strauss. 
The  most  intimate  of  Strauss's  compan- 
iona  was  Christian  M&rklin,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  not  only  a  personal  friendship 
but  close  sympathy  in  study,  and  in  the  re- 
sults of  their  inquiries,  between  the  two. 
Althongh  Blaubenren  is  a  small  and  nnat- 
tractive  town,  and  tbe  inhabitants  at  that 
time  were  not  remarkable  for  their  culture, 
a  few  families  among  them  were  given  to 
hospitality  ;  and  through  them  tbe  young 
seminarists  tasted  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse. The  period  of  residence  in  the 
cloister  was  four  years,  find  the  strictness  of 
its  discipline  was  sdch  that  none  of  the  in- 
mates were  allowed,  under  penalties,  to  en- 
ter a  public-bouHe,  to  take  a  glass  of  beer, 
or  to  smoke,  though  neither  of  these  rules 


could  always  bo  strictly  enforced  upon  the 
youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of 
i^e  who  were  there.  Altogether  the  four 
years  Stranss  spent  at  Blaubeurcn  were  a 
happy  period  for  him,  and  the  source  of 
many  pleasant  memories  in  after  life.  When 
the  time  came  for  leaving  it,  to  go  to  the 
'Stiff  at  Tubingen,' it  was  not  without 
many  keen  regrets  that  he  paried  from  tbe 
professors  he  bad  learned  to  esteem,  and 
whose  equals  ho  was  doubtful  of  finding  at 
tbe  University,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasant 
society  and  walks  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  attractive  situation  and  surroundings 
of  Tobingen  are  well  known.  Here  of 
course  Strauss  was  introduced  to  a  freer  life 
than  was  allowed  to  the  Blaubenren  semina- 
rists, the  supervision  exercised  over  the  stu- 
dents being  less  strict.  In  1836,  when  he 
went  to  the  TQbingcn  '  Btift,'  the  term  of 
theological  stndy  was  five  years;  the  two 
first  of  which  were  devoted  to  philosophi- 
cal, and  the  three  last  to  theological  studies. 
Under  the  former  were  inchided  philology 
and  history  ;  but  Stranss  soon  saw  canse  to 
lament  that  be  foand  no  guides  like  Baur 
and  Kern  in  philosophy.  In  philology, 
mere  grammar  and  criticism  of  the  text  was 
everyfliing,  no  attempt  being  made  to  pene- 
trate to  tbe  spirit  and  essence  of  the  authors 
studied.  Long  afterwards  the  remembrance 
of  Taf el's  (one  of  the  professors)  'Pindar' 
was  a  memory  of  horror  to  Stranss.  In 
philosophy  proper,  Schott,  Eschenmayer, 
and  Sigwart  were  the  teachers  ;  and  of  tbe 
three  tbe  last  alone  was  held  in  much  es- 
teem ;  but  though  a  man  of  cultivated  pow- 
ers and  mnch  knowledge  be  was  of  too  in- 
dolent a  disposition  to  inspire  enthusiasm. 
Eschenmayers  *  mysticism '  was  even  at  that 
time  repugnant  to  Strsuss,  Ugrklin,  and 
their  companions.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
professors  were  not  compensated  for  by  the 
'  Kepetenten,'  who  seem  to  have  been  poorly 
equipped  for  their  work,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  students  with  pbilosophical  apti- 
tudes were  driven  to  rely  upon  private  stu- 
dy. Kant  was  read,  but  was  found  dry  and 
hard.  Jacobl  was  more  attractive  to  the 
young  philosophers,  but  Schelling  prodnced 
the  deepest  impression  on  Strauss,  The 
mystical  pantheism  of  that  thinker  was  then 
uncorrected  by  his  later  powerful  historical 
'construction  of  Christianity.  His  influ- 
ence upon  Stranss  was  evidently  great;  and 
it  is  curious,  in  view  of  what  was  to  be  after-  . 
wards,  to  find  the  author  of  'The  Old  Faith 
and  tlie  New,'  so  late  as  1651,  attributtng  to 
Schelling  that  he  had  been  preserved  from 
the  arid  wastes  of  materialism  and  rational- 
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universitj,  Ernest  Bengel,  grandsoD  of  the 
well-known  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel,  was  in 
the  ascendant,  andthongh  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  rationalism,  the  iafluence  of  Storr 
saved  him  from  some  of  its  worst  eicesses. 
Storr's  inflaence,  however,  wm  checVed  by 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  led  Bengel 
to  Bcok  a  theology  within  the  limits  of  the 
pare  reason.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
if  he  exhibited  leanings  to  Socinianism.  It 
was  probably  from  him  that  Strauss  receiv- 
ed his  first  impulse  towards  rationalism.  He 
died  suddenly  early  in  Stranss's  university 
career;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1826BauraDd 
Kem  were  brought  to  Tabingen,  where  they 
originated  a  new  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal epoch,  by  unfurling  the  banner  of  the 
Schlciermacher  theology.  From  this  time 
the  old  Tubingen  school  of  Storr  visibly 
dwindled,  and  disappeared  later  with  Steu- 
del,  while  the  new  scientiGc  school  of  Baur 
and  his  disciples  began  to  flourish.  Strauss 
and  his  fellow-students  were  of  course  over- 
joyed to  welcome  their  old  Blaubeuren 
teachers  to  Tubingen.  The  only  lecturer 
from  whom  they  heard  the  old  orthodox 
views  was  St«udel,  in  his  lectures  oa  apolo- 

fetics  and  Old  Testament  theology.  After 
teudcl's  death  the  rationalizing  spirit  had 
fioe  conrse  at  Tubingen.  Both  Strauss  and 
Mitrklin  now  stood  on  the  ground  of  the, 

gintheism  of  Schelling.  The  personality  of 
od  was  incredible  to  them.  Self-ci>nsciou3- 
ness  (as  M^klin  has  written)  was  only  the 
GxpressioD  of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  as 
developing  in  time,  while  God  must  be 
thought  of  as  out  of  time.  The  personi- 
fication of  Deity  waj)  the  result  of  hu- 
man weakness,  since  man  must  conceive 
everything  under  the  finite  forms  of  the 
understanding.  It  is  true  both  Strauss  and 
Mitrklin  still  dreamt  of  the  poesibility  of  re- 
conciling their  Pantheism  with  Christianity ; 
bnt  what  is  Christianity  without  a  personal 
God  and  a  self -conscious  immortality !  For 
Strauss  had  early  cherished  doubts,  first,  re- 
garding the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and 
then  as  to  immortality.  Gradually  the 
whole  attitude  of  his  nature  became  one  of 
hostility  to  the  old  doctrines  on  which  for- 
merly he  had  been  nourished.  With  the 
abandonment  of  the  historical  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  everything  was  really  given  up, 
though  it  required  time  to  develop  his  scep- 
ticism to  its  final  issues.  The  influence  of 
Schlciermacher  temporarily  arrested  him  in 
his  headlong  career ;  and  while  counteract- 
ing the  tendency  to  philosophical  pantheism 
he  inspired  Strauss  with  the  hope  of  restor- 
ing to  him  the  God  be  had  lost,  and  giving 
him  again  the  Christ  against  whom  he  had 
What  attracted  Strauss  to  Schlci- 


ermacher was  the  fact  that  the  latter  did  not 
require  him  to  accept  the  principle  of  au- 
thority in  revelation,  but  referred  him  to  the 
self-consciousness  of  man.     The  pious  self- 

ciousness  from  which  Schlciermacher 
started,  and  from  which  he  promised  to  de- 
duce all  Christian  doctrines,  was  no  doubt 
diSerent  from  the  philosophical  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  latter,  it  was  alleged,  would 
control  the  former;  and  it  was  asserted  that 
these  two  activities  of  the  free  human  spirit 
could  never  contradict  each  other — a  posi- 
tion which  Strauss  deemed  preferable  to  ac- 
ceptance of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The 
principle  of  Schlciermacher  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith  were  only  deter- 
minations of  pious  feeling,  was  in  fact  the 
root  from  which  all  the  heresies  and  errors 
of  Stranss  himself  might  have  grown  forth. 
While  this  theological  tendency  waa  foster- 
ed by  Schleiermacher's  influence,  on  the 
other  hand,  Baur's  lectures  encAuragcd  a  ne- 
gative criticbm,  by  which  might  be  got  rid 
of  all  that  was  supernatural  in  the  historical 
element  of  revelation.  But  another  influ- 
ence had  yet  to  be  added  to  complete  the 
revolution  of  thought  in  Strauss,  and  that 
was  supplied  by  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
Hegel's  '  Philuomcnologio '  was  recommend- 
ed to  Strauss  and  Marklin  by  Zimraermann, 
their  old  Blaubeuren  comrade,  who  coming 
to  Tubingen  from  Berlin,  spoke  with  scorn 
of  their  idols,  Schcllingand  Schlciennacber. 
Accordingly  the  friends  set  themselves  to 
study  the  incomprehensible  work.  '  In  Ihe 
"  PhSnomenologie,"  (said  Strauss)  '  Hegel's 
— =u9    is    at    Its    best;  —  his    "Logic," 

lilosophies  of  Right,  Religion,  and  llis- 
tory,"  his  "  .iEsthetics,"  and  his  "  His- 
tory of  Philosophy"  all  are  but  blocks 
cut  from  the  quarry  of  the  "  Phanomonolo- 
gie." '  The  enthusiastic  students  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  unravel  the  intricacies 
of  the  Hegelian  thought  read  over  at  their 
own  homes  the  extracts  to  be  studied,  and 
then  met,  re-read,  and  talked  about  them  on 
Sunday  forenoons.  Any  remnants  of  Chris- 
tianity soon  disappeared ;  for  it  came  to  be 
regarded  by  Strauss  as  the  creation  of  hu- 
man thought  Miracles  and  all  supernatural 
elements  were  of  course  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
his^rical  and  philosophical  criticism ;  and 
what  remained  would  be  but  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  thought  Thus  he  was  pre- 
pared by  his  Tabingen  studies  for  his  '  Le- 
Den  Jesu.' 

Strauss  passed  his  theological  examina- 
tions at  Tubingen  with  much  distinction, 
and  immediately  afterwards  (in  1830)  we 
find  him  a  <  Pfarr-Yicar,'  andin  lS31a 'Rc- 
petent'  at  the  seminary  at  Maulbronn,  He 
retiuned  from  thence  in  ^e  following  year 
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to  hie  old  qafirters  at  Tabingen,  frhere  he 
was  appointed  'liepetant'  Before  going 
back  to  TabingOD  he  went  to  Berlin  to  stu- 
dy at  ita  source  the  philosopbj  of  Hegel, 
who  bad  been  auddenly  cut  oil  hj  cholera, 
and  to  bear  tbe  lectures  of  Schleiermacher, 
whom  he  came  to  know  personally.  Fall 
of  the  fresh  impulses  thus  communicated,  he 
delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  worked 
at  his  '  Life  of  Jeens.'  TTie  atonn  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  that  work — which  in 
another  sense  than  is  meant  by  Strauss's  ad- 
mirers created  an  epocb  in  Germany's  reli- 
gious thought — in  the  year  183S  compelled 
Strauss  to  leave  Tabingen.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  Lyceum  of  bb  native 
town,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1836,  and 
devoted  himself  to  private  teaching  in  Stutt- 
gart and  to  preparing  literary  works.  While 
here  he  brought  out  bis  '  Streitschriften,' 
in  three  parts,  in  reply  to  his  numerooB  cri- 
tics. He  aUo  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  dogmatics,  though  tbe  result  of  bis  la- 
bours did  not  appear  till  1840,  when  he 
published  '  Die  Christliche  Glaubenslehre  in 
ihrer  geschichtlicher  Entwickelung  und  in 
ibrcT  Kampfe  tnit  der  modernen  Wissen- 
scbaft,'  in  two  volumes.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  been  called  to  Zurich  to  be  profes- 
sor of  Dogmatics  and  Church  History  ;  but 
BO  keen  was  the  ant^ocism  evoked  by  the 
appointment,  that  not  only  had  Strauss  to 
retire,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Govera- 
ihent,  who  were  hia  patrons,  was  the  conso- 
qnence.  The  hope  of  a  life  of  academic  ftc- 
tivity  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  was 
thus  agtun  blasted,  a  fact  which  did  not  fail 
to  excite  in  him  biltomess  against  his  ener- 
getic opponents.  The  year  1843  was  note- 
A  worthy  in  the  life  of  Strauss  as  that  in 
which  he  married  Agnes  Schebest,  of  Vien- 
na, a  once  celebrated  vocalist  and  actress, 
who  made  a  favourable  impression  at  some 
of  the  chief  theatres  of  Germany,  and  who 
was,  besides,  a  woman  of  some  intellectual 
capacity.  The  marriage  waa  an  nnh»)py 
one  and  soon  resulted  in  a  separation.  Two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  consola- 
tion of  Strauss's  later  life,  were  the  fniita  of 
the  nnion. 

From  this  time,  except  for  a  brief  appear- 
ance in  the  political  arena,  in  the  narrow 
sphere  of  bis  native  State,  Strauss  lived  in 
retirement,  occupied  with  literary  work,  re- 
siding at  Heilbronn,  or  Heidelberg,  Munich 
or  Dumstadt,  Bonn  or  Berlin,  as  be  bad  oc- 
casion. After  a  silence  of  some  years  he 
,  pnbUahed,  in  1 847, '  The  Romanticist  on  the 
throne  of  the  Giesars ;  or,  Julian  tbe  Apos- 
tate,' in  which  an  attempted  parallel  between 
the  latter  and  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prus«a  excited  no  little  attention.     The  fol- 


lowing year  saw  him  a  candidate*  for  the 
German  Parliament,  ou  which  occasion  he 

Sublished  his  '  Six  theologico- political  ad- 
resses  to  the  people.'  Being  stontly  op- 
5osed  by  the  clerical  party  he  was  defeated ; 
ut  waa  afterwards  elected  member  of  the 
WOrtemberg  Landti^  for  bis  native  place. 
To  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  his 
political  supporters,  who  took  him  for  a  De- 
mocrat, he  came  out  as  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive, and  he  fonnd  it  desirable  to  resign  bin 
mandate  into  the  hands  of  the  electors  in 
December,  1646.  From  this  time  forward 
Strauss's  life  was  an  uneventful  one,  of  quiet 
and  even  t«nour,  tbe  only  incidents  in  which 
were  his  nnmerona  works.  The  best  known 
of  these  oat  of  Germany  is  the  edition  of 
his  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  re-edited  for  the  German 
people,  which  he  brought  out  in  1864,  Its 
issue  was  prompted  by  the  appearance  of 
Benan's  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  The  same  year  he 
printed  an  attack  on  Hengstenberg  and 
Scbenkel  under  the  title  of  '  Die  Halbeo  und 
Granzen.'  His  letters  to  Renan  during  the 
Franco-Orerman  war  are  fresh  in  tbe  public 
memory.  In  purely  literary  respects,  his  es- 
says on  Ulricb  von  Hutten  and  Voltaire  de- 
serve all  the  prMse  that  has  been  so  liberal- 
ly bestowed  on  them,  and  it  would  not  bo 
easy  to  surpass  the  clearness  and  point  of 
bis  hiograpnical  sketches,  as  seen  for  instance 
in  bis  life  of  his  friend  Marklin.  In  1865 
appeared  '  Tbe  Christ  of  F^tb  and  tbe  Je- 
BQs  of  History,'  in  answerto  Scheierniacber's 
'  Life  of  Jesus.'  Bat  extreme  as  were  hia 
anti-Christian  views,  as  seen  from  this  and 
others  of  his  theological  and  critical  works, 
neither  in  England  nor  Germany  were  the 
public  prepared  for  tbe  rapid  descent  from 
the  pantheistic  idealism  of  bis  early  years  to 
tbe  blank  atheism  and  materialism  expound- 
ed in  'The  Old  Faith  and  tbe  New.'  Yet  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  it  was  not 
unnatural  or  improbable.  We  have  seen 
that  at  Ttlbingen  Strauss  was  deeply  Influ- 
enced in  philosophy  by  Hegel,  in  theology 
by  Schleiermacher,  and  in  criticism  by  Baur. 
'The  '  Leben  Jesu '  was  the  result  But  the 
fundamental  idea  of  that  book,  which  hia 
admirers  r^^rd  as  founding  a  new  era  in 
thought,  is  that  Christianity  is  the  result  of 
natural  furees.  This  is  the  inevitable  corol- 
lary from  the  position  that  all  things  have 
become  what  wo  see  them  through  a  process 
of  natural  development.  In  such  a  scheme 
of  thought  man  is  a  rational  animal,  the 
result  of  mechanical  forces  in  operation 
through  immense  periods  of  time.  Whe- 
ther viewed  from  the  ideal  or  from  tbe  ma- 
terial side  the  result  will  be  substantially  the 
same.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  tbe 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  here  agreo. 
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Physical  science  has  come  to  the  help  of 
metaphyseal,  and  both  rejoice  in  eliminat- 
ing  the  supernatural. 

A  blank  atheism  and  a  cheerless  material' 
jam,  all  the  more  mischievous  because  less 
dogmatic  than  the  older  materiatiaro,  is  the 
issue  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  The 
only  difference  between  Gerraany  and  Eng- 
land is  that  in  the  former  the  logical  result 
has  been  expounded  with  more  plunness  of 
speech  than  in  the  latter.  Strauss  came  for- 
ward in  hie  lost  work  as  the  preacher  of  a 
'  new  faith '  which — as  Ihe  resnlt  of  modem 
science  and  inquiry — be  opposed  to  Ihe  'old 
faith.'  Under  the  '  new  faith '  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  adore  the  Universojn,  or  World- 
all,  which,  though  a  mere  mighty  machine, 
without  conscioasness  and  wil^  we  are  told 
we  oagbt  to  worship.  This  is  bat  the  pan- 
theism of  the  earlier  writers  from  a  material 
side.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  with  what  ex- 
ceeding swiftness  sceptical  thought  has  ad- 
Vfuiced  in  recent  years  to  these  extreme  po- 
utions.  Doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scriptures  soon  ripened  into  denial  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  From  the  attitude  of  critics  capable 
of  separating  between  the  substance  andthe^ 
'dross'  sceptics  advance^  to  an  absolnte  re- 
jection of  its  aatUority.  Rationalism  emp- 
tied it  of  its  supernatural  cont«nts,  leaving 
behind  only  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Old  Testament  was  first  declar- 
ed to  be  a  record  of  Oriental  history  and 
ideas  only — a  '  bundle  of  Hebrew  old 
clothes,'  as  it  has  been  irreverently  put 
Then  came  discrimi nation, between  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  New.  The  comments  of 
St  I'aal  and  other  apostles  on  the  work  of 
Christ  were  found  to  be  Jewish ;  the  Gos- 
pels alone  were  said  to  contain  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  The  Person  of  Jesns  was 
exalted,  and  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile 
His  teachings  with  philosophy.  In  time, 
having  got  nd  of  the  Old  Testament  mira- 
cles, those  of  the  New  were  attacked  in  turn. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  was  said  to  he 
in  the  words  of  Jesas,  who  was  the  perfect 
man.  But  if  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
myths,  might  not  He  Himself  be  the  same ! 
Could  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  be  anything  but  man's  ideal  perfec- 
tion !  Was  not  Humanity  the  re^  Son  of 
God,  in  whoiD  finite  and  infinite  are  one! 
The  historical  reality  of  Christ  as  theSon  of 
God  was  no  longer  thought  necessary ;  the 
myth  of  man's  ideal  perfection  had  originat- 
ed the  idea.  Thus  was  the  Qospel  emptied 
of  reality.  Bnt  the  last  step  was  not  taken. 
Modern  science  came  tothe  help  of  metaphy- 
sics. If  all  things  were  explicable  as  the 
development  of  the  system  of  things  we 


know  and  see,  why  keep  the  idea  of  the  su- 
pernatural at  all  I  And  if  that  bo  swept 
away,  if  all  that  Ood  has  left  as  a  wiiness  of 
Himself  be  obliterated,  why  retain  the  name 
of  God,  which  only  hides  our  ignorance !  Is 
He  not  the  mere  creation  of  our  own 
thought  Whom  our  imagination  has  endow- 
ed with  ideal  attributes  !  When  Christ  as 
the  Revealer  of  God  is  denied,  why  should 
it  seem  strange  if  afterwards  God  himself  ba 
rejected )  The  elimination  of  the  superna- 
tural leaves  only  the  natural.  And  as  sci- 
ence happened  to  be  making  progress  in  un- 
folding to  us  the  coarse  and  orocesses  of  the 
natural  order,  men  have  betaEen  themselves 
to  it  and  leave  humanity  Christ-less  and 
God-less. 

It  was  inevitable  tliat  to  this  issue  mat- 
ters should  at  length  come.  Once  part  wltli 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  abjure 
the  authority  of  the  Word  which  testilies  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  no  logical  halting-place 
short  of  a  negative  atheism,  or  an  equally 
Godless  pantheism.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  such  a  course  of  things.  More  than  two 
centuries  ago  Spinoxa  was  brought  from  si- 
milar premises  to  the  same  conclusion.  Ue 
preceded  onr  modern  rationalists  in  elimi- 
nating the  supernatural  from  God's  revela- 
tion of  himself.  And  he  anticipated  those 
who  deny  a  Personal  God  and  the  cham- 
pions of  pantheism  by  a  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion more  massive  and  comprehensive  than 
any  our  present-day  physicists  have  offered 
us.  The  influence  of  Spinoza,  after  long 
lying  dormant,  was  revived  towards  the  end 
of  last  century  in  Germany.  The  whole 
course  of  German  thought  has  been  largely 
affected  by  that  philosopher.  The  Ilege- 
lianism  which  is- the  last  word  of  German  4 
metaphysics,  is  an  idealized  Spinozism. 
Strauss  started  as  a  Hegelian,  and  has  ended 
in  a  futile  effort  to  reconcile  idealism  and 
materialism,  which  results  in  materialism 
pure  and  simple. 

We  have  «ud  that  tUe  root  of  Stranss's 
errors,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  causes  may 
be  traced,  lay  in  bis  rejection  of  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  religion,  and  the  attempt  to 
reduce  all  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  the  level  of  expressions  of 
pious  feeling.  It  is  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  historical  which  will  determine 
man's  attitude  towards  Christianity.  It  is 
by  reading  tho  past  by  help  of  the  present, 
by  applying  to  the  explanation  of  experience 
in  history  the  light  flashed  in  upon  the  spi- 
rit of  man  nnder  the  leading  of  God's  Spi- 
rit, that  we  can  alone  solve  the  enigmas  of 
both  past  and  present  Those  who  ignore 
man's  spiritual  nature,  and  apply  the  teach- 
ings of  external  experience  alone  to  explain 
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the  facts  and  laws  of  baman  life,  ninst  go 
astraj.  God'R  revelation  of  Himself  is  a  re- 
relation  in  history.  The  Word  made  flesh 
showed  forth  the  Father,  and  the  written 
Word  testifies  of  Him.  Christianity  is  not 
A  system  of  doctrines  or  a  code  of  etbicfl 
alone.  Christ  was  uot  merely  an  exnmple 
and  a  teacher.  Christianity  is  a  system  of 
facta  and  a  bringing  to  light  of  the  deepest 
laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Christ  as  the 
Ood  Man  is  the  centre  of  history,  because 
he  was  the  door  of  Creation,  Christianity 
was  prepared  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  and  in  it  we  harethg  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  Creation.  We  are 
Dot  the  denizens  of  an  abstract  or  aniversal 
world,  which  we  may  represent  as  what  we 

iileasc.  'Wo  cannot,'  says  Schelling,  'suh- 
sto  (or  take  away)  an  infinite  past  on  which 
the  present  rests.'  The  order  in  which  we 
are  has  been  made  what  it  is  through  the 
past  Christ  unfolded  the  principles  of  that 
order,  and  the  revelation,  like  all  God's  re- 
velations of  Himself,  was  not  given  in  words 
alone,  but  in  deeds.  The  written  Word  hsr- 
moniies  with  the  Word  made  flesh,  for  it  is 
a  record  of'acts,  of  God's  dealing  with  Bis 
people.  There  is  an  organic  completeness 
ID  the  Word  which  testifies  of  Christ  paral- 
lel with  the  compteteneu  of  the  work  of 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life. 

But  is  it  not  enough,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, if  we  know  and  worship  God  in  the  Spi- 
rit) Doubtless,  but  that  can  only  be  done 
in  tmth,  as  Christ  has  taught  us,  when  we 
worship  the  true  God ;  that  is,  God  as  He 
haa  revealed  Himself 'by  Bis  acts  and  not  an 
abatract  idol,  an  ideal  of  our  own  creation. 
In  the  Church  of  Christ  there  has  been  too 
mnch  a  tendency  to  ?ink  the  economy  in 
the  theology,  ttad  to  exalt  abstract  dc^maat 
the  expense  of  historical  facts.  We  are 
now  admonished  by  the  signs  of  the  times 
to  look  more  to  the  reality  of  God's  revela- 
tion of  Bimself  in  His  Son,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  made  plain  for  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, than  to  theories  and  doctrines  about 
the  revelation.  Christ  and  Christianity  are 
not  isolated  and  mysterious  phenomena. 
They  alone  give  the  key  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  explain  human  life  and  experience. 
Tbejr  do  so  because  Christ  is  the  sure  foun- 
dation on  whicli  the  true  order  of  human 
Hfo  can  alone  be  built.  Christianity  is  the 
series  of  acta,  of  events,  of  which  the  Peraon 
of  Christ  is  the  living  centre.  This  being 
so,  the  value  of  the  historical  as  the  sphere 
in  which  God  has  revealed  himself,  the  field 
in  which  Be  has  chosen  to  unfold  His  uif 
tnre  and  character,  becomes  apparent  And 
it  thus  also  becomes  evident  how  all  at- 


tempts to  read  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
apart  from  the  revelation  of  God  io  history 
must  prove  abortive. 

In  Strauss  we  have  a  prominent  instance 
of  the  results  to  which  it  is  natural  to  come 
if  the  one-sided  method  of  interpretation 
which  ignores  man's  spiritnal  experience  bo 
adopted.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  he  doea 
not,  and  cannot,  from  his  point  of  view,  ac- 
count for  the  facts  which  that  presents,  the 
fundamental  unreasonableness  of  his  views 
will  be  evident.  Of  conrso  Strauss  got  rid 
of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and  authoritative 
record  of  God's  will  long  ago.  By  his  myth 
theory  he  also  got  rid  of  Christ  as  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Iho  de- 
nial of  the  supernatural  was  implied  in  his 
principles,  and  from  thence  the  descent  has 
been  rapid  and  easy  to  the  denial  of  God  and 
immortality.  The  intellectnal  key  to  Strauss's 

EosilioD,  which  has  opened  the  way  before 
im  towards  the  abyss  of  practical  atheism, 
is  the  refusal  to  learn  from  the  past  in  re- 
gard to  religions  beliefs.  He  throws  each 
man  back  upon  his  isolated  self,  and  upon 
his  own  reasoning  powers,  and  in  the  light 
of  modem  science,  asserts  that  man  must 
part  with  his  Personal  God,  and  abandon 
the  hope  of  immortality.  One  peculiarity  of 
Strauss  in  his  later  utterances  is  that  he  ap- 
peals to  'fiuth.'  Be  acknowledges  that  he 
has  not  attained  to  scientific  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  first  principles.  To  the  '  old  faith ' 
he  opposes  a  '  new '  one.  We  cannot  (he 
says  m  the  'preface'  published  after  bis  last 
work)  'be  satisfied  in  substituting  a  new 
mode  of  regarding  the  universe  for  tlie  old 
Church  belief,  with  what  wo  are  able  to 
prove  by  induction.  We  must  add  that 
which  on  this  foundation  appears  to  be  re- 
quired by  thought  as  its  presupposition,  and 
also  as  its  result'  Strauss  docs  not  abolish 
*futb,'  ho  only  changes  ita  objects. 

On  the  facts  found  by  induction  he  erects 
a  theory  of  lifo  which  involves  a  bastard  me- 
taphystc  and  a  Godless  theology.  It  results 
in  a  dogmatic  materialism  that  annihilates 
the  soul,  reduces  life  to  a  physico-chemical 
mechanism,  and  makes  thought  a  secretion 
of  the  brain.  This  theory  is  a  scheme  of 
unity.  By  short  steps  through  immense  pe- 
riods of  time  the  infinite  variety  of  present 
existences  have  developed  from  a  common 
root.  An  infinitely  mobile  matter  undergo- 
ing multitudinous  decompositions,  mixtures 
and  recompoaitions,  rising  to  forms  and 
functions  ever  more  complicated,  from  those 
that  are  more  simple,  and  describing  an 
eternal  circle  of  appearances,  dissolutions, 
and  reappearances — such  is  the  universe  as 
conceived  by  Strauss.  Motion,  under  cer- 
tain   conditions,   is   converted    into   heat. 
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Why,  onder  other  conditions,  migbt  it  not 
become  aenaation,  thought )  The  earth  was 
st  first  a  ball  of  v&poar  which  by  gravitation 
drew  towards  its  centre,  and  gradually 
cooled  dowD  by  radiatioa  of  its  heat  unul 
the  gaseouB  mass  thickened  into  molten  fire, 
and  then  to  a  Holid  crust.  When  the  cool- 
ing process  bad  gone  so  far  that  the  ascend- 
ing vapours  became  clonds  which  fell  f^^n 
as  rain,  the  mighty  part  played  by  water  in 
the  economy  of  the  world  commenced  and 
made  possible  the  origin  of  oi^nic  life.  The 
first  germ  of  life  is  the  original  cell,  which 
must  thus  have  come  by  spontaneous  gene- 
ration. Strauss  admits  that  science  has  not 
solved  the  difficulty  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  production  of  an  oivanic 
individual,  of  however  rude  and  imperfect  a 
form,  out  of  chemical  and  morpbological 
processes  which  have  taken  place,  not  in  the 
e^  or  the  womb,  but  in  externa]  matter. 
But  even  though  we  cannot  show  sponta- 
neous generation  now,  he  argues,  this  does 
not  prove  it  did  not  tjik»  place  in  another 

S'eriod  nnder  wholly  different  conditions. 
[e  concludes  that  the  origin  of  life  in  its 
rudest  form  did  so  take  place.  This  rudest 
form  is  even  known  in  experience.  He  as- 
serts that  the  transition  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  oiVantc  has  been  made  by  Huxley 
and  HKekel,  who  have  shown  us  self-oou- 
lis^ing  structureless  gerros  without  oivans. 
The  gulf  betwoen  the  oi^nic  and  the  inor- 
ganic exists  only  in  man's  im^nation ;  it 
IS  not  in  Nature.  What  is  called  the  life 
force  has  no  existence,  as  the  bearer  of  life, 
has  no  special  element  which  does  not  exist 
in  inorganiv  bodies  aa  well;  only  the  motion 
of  the  stafi  is  the  characteristic,  and  life  is 
but  a  complicated  kind  of  mechanism. 
There  is  no  absolutely  new  element  intro- 
duced, but  only  varieties  of  combination  and 
motion  of  the  elements  and  forces  previous- 
ly there ;  whereby  under  the  different  con- 
ditions of  primeval  time,  witli  wholly  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  atmospheres,  &<:.,  the 
'miracle' of  life  b^n.  Having  obtained 
this  beginning,  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  will 
do  the  rest.  Darwin  has  shut  the  door  for 
ever  upon  miracles.  He  has  given  the  prin- 
ciple of  development  by  means  of  which  the 
origin  and  growth  of  organic  life  can  be  ex- 
plained. 'Short  steps  and  immense  periods 
of  time '  are  the  magic  f  orraulte  by  which 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  read.  Thus  are 
accounted  for  the  great  variety  of  organic 
structures  which  find  their  completion  and 
copestone  in  man.  Thought,  which  is  man's 
highest  property,  is  really  no  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  rudest  sensation  of  the  lowest 
form  of  life.  The  braiO'  and  the  nervous 
system  give  the  motion  from  which  we  have 


feeling,  as  heat  Is  produced  by  the  same 
cause,  and  sensation  develops  into  thought. 

Wha^  is  the  one  great  fact  which  Strauss 
in  alt  this  has  deriv«i  from  modern  sdence  1 
It  is  that  of  the  continuity  of  Nature,  and 
her  processes.  Nature  or  the  external  sys- 
tem of  things  in  which  we  all  play  our  parts 
is,  on  analysis,  found  to  be  a  system  of 
forces.  Matter  is  the  senuble  appearance  of 
force.  But  the  forces  at  work  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  eflects  they  produce.  Suppose 
we  have  accepted  the  fact  of  continuity,  as 
a  law  of  Nature — universal  process  and  pro- 
gress— all  we  have  sud  is  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  there  were  in  the  forces  in  actual 
existence  causal  elements  which  found  op- 
portunity of  manifestation  nnder  certain 
conditions,  and  when  these  were  realized, 
the  effects  appeared.  In  the  world  while 
yet  without  living  onanisms,  for  example, 
there  were  forces  capi^le  of  organixing  life 
which,  when  the  appropriate  conditions  were 
found,  emerged  from  the  midst  of  the  phy- 
sico^chemical  forces  and  subordinated  these 
to  their  ends.  '  Why  not  I '  asks  M.  R^ville, 
pertinently,  '  have  resort  to  the  same  hypo- 
IheMB  for  the  rational  force  wbich  could 
only  appear  in  the  human  organism!  On 
this  hypothesis  the  principle  ofcontjnnity  is 
not  injured,  but  it  is  only  better  compre- 
hended.' Man's  twofold  nature  as  animal 
and  rational,  would  thus  also  be  explained. 
In  this  view  the  unknown  force  by  which 
man  was  made  a  rational  being  pre-existed, 
but  could  pnly  manifest  itself  when  it  ob- 
tained an  oi^an  like  the  human  brtun,  and 
in  order  to  contiane  to  produce  its  effects, 
the  brain  must  continue  properly  constitut- 
ed. Thus  might  be  explained  the  vague  and 
fugitive  gleams  of  rational  life  observable  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  latent  force  be- 
gins to  act,  but  it  can  only  fully  appear  in 
man.  On  this  field  physiology  and  psycho- 
logy might  co-operate,  mutually  aiding  in- 
stead of  combating  each  other. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  on  such  a  theory 
the  Acceptance  of  thought,  intelligence,  de- 
sign, controlling  and  regulating  the  process 
of  the  development  of  natararforces  is  in- 
dispensable. It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  thought  and  reason  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  world  when  the  material 
conditions  are  suitable  can  cither  bo  there 
by  chance  or  can  have  been  developed  from 
nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
aeiual  selection,  the  stm^le  for  existence, 
and  '  heredity '  could  have  been  adequate 
to  the  enormous  multiplicity  of  phenomena 
offered  to  us  in  ascending  circles,  and  which 
at  length  bloom  forth  in  unman  thought  and 
reason.  Not  only  has  development — 'the 
short  steps  through    immense  periods  of 
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time ' — not  accounted  for  these  facte,  but  it 
cannot  possibly  do  bo.  Grant  all  it  ciaimii, 
and  tbe  fact  remains  tbat  development  taken 
on  its  own  ground  can  represent  nothing  be- 
yond the  order  in  time  in  which  thingo  ap- 
pear, it  cannot  give  na  the  actually-produc- 
ing or  creative  power  by  which  they  were 
brought  into  existence.  It  can  even  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  immense  periods  which 
development  requires  cannot  he  granted; 
that  oar  planetary  system  is  of  later  date 
than  is  required  by  the  theory.  Bnt  if  this 
difficulty  he  got  rid  of  or  evaded,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  elements  in  existence 
which  conid  not  have  been  developed 
throagh  any  multiplication  of  the  ages,  for 
the  appearance  of  which  we  are  compelled 
to  assume  the  existence  of  special  causes, 

Strauss  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  in 
the  'Nachwort  als  Vorwort'  that  he  has 
outstripped  the  natoralists  he  takes  as  his 
guides  ia  the  couclueion  which  he  dt^mati- 
cally  asserts  as  to  tlie  origin  of  conscious 
and  sentient  life  under  mechanical  condi- 
tions. Tbe  distinguished  naturalist,  Dubois- 
Reymond,  believes  indeed  that  without  in- 
tervention of  the  Bupcmatnral  the  o^nic 
may  have  come  from  the  inoi^nic  Bnt 
the  appearance  of  conacionsnesa,  not  as  ful- 
ly developed  thoaght,  bnt  in  the  moat  m- 
dlmentary  stage  aa  feeling,  is  a  mystery 
which  his  science  has  not  unravelled.  There 
are  three  questions  to  be  answered.  How 
has  life  come  from  the  lifeless!  how  has 
feeling  proceeded  from  that  which  is  insen- 
tient) and  how  has  reason  originated  from 
the  irrational  I  Dubois-Reymond  says  sci- 
Gnco  can  answer  the  first  and  third,  but  it  is 
baffled  and  must  for  ever  continue  baffled  by 
the  second.  The  first  ia  a  hard,  hut  still  only 
a  mechanical  problem.  Life  is  but  another 
and  more  complicated  kind  of  motion.  The 
third  is  resolved  by  regarding  thonght  as  the 
highest  step  in  an  ascending  series  of  more  or 
less  complicated  degrees  of  senticncy  in  difier- 
ent  orders  of  animals.  But  the  most  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  material  organism 
throDgh  which  the  soul  acts  only  reveals  to 
us  matter  in  motion.  Between  that  mate- 
rial motion  and  the  fact  '  I  feel  pain  or  de- 
sire, I  taste  sweet,  or  see  red,'  together  with 
the  consequence,  'therefore  I  am,'  the  gnlf 
is  unfilled.  It  remans  'utterly  and  forever 
inconceivable  how  it  should  not  be  indiSe- 
rent  to  a  multitude  of  particles  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  Ac.,  how  they  lie  and  are  moved ; 
it  is  inconceivable  how  consciousness  can 
posribly  arise  out  of  their  correlations,' 
When  this  is  the  decision  of  him  whom 
Strauss  calls  '  the  Master,'  we  may  be  dis- 
pensed from  the  task  of  attempting  to  refute 
the  groundless  BBsamptians  of  the  disciple. 


Bnt  the  fact  is,  naturalists  have  as  little  rea- 
son for  asserting  they  can  solve  the  first  of 
the  three  problems  as  cither  of  the  other 
ttro.  Despite  their  efforts  the  bridge  re- 
mains to  be  constructed  by  which  we  can 
cross  from  the  lifeless  to  the  living.  The 
gulf  is  as  deep  and  broad  as  any  tbat  sepa- 
rates motion  from  feeling,  or  thought  and 
reason  fi^)m  sentiency. 

A  few  words  upon  the  point  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  made  most  familiar  to 
ns  in  England,  viz.,  by  Professor  Huxley, 
may  be  of  use  in  giving  force  and  clearness 
to  onr  conclusions  regarding  the  views  of 
Strauss.  Mr.  Huxley,  in  what  ho  has  said 
on  protoplasm,  represents  it  as  at  least  a 
probability  that  all  life  has  sprung  from  ori- 
ginally identical  germs,  or  whatever  the  pri- 
mary life-stnfi  may  be  termed.  He  has  put 
forward  the  notion  of  a  pervading  life<etufl 
which  is  like  in  kind  in  all  organisms,  and 
which  is  liring  or  dead  according  to  the  dis- 
tribation  or  relations  and  conditions  of  the 
molecular  particles  composing  it ;  according, 
that  is,  to  their  chemical  composition  or  ar- 
rangement. Though  Professor  Huxley  doea 
not  much  like  the  term,  this  is  surely  a  doc- 
trine of  materialism.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  of  life,  whether 
seen  in  the  v^table,or  the  animal,  or  as 
thonght  in  the  human  brun,  by  the  me- 
chanical combination  or  grouping  of  mole- 
cular particles.  Of  course  it  does  not  fol- 
low either  that  Mr,  [Inxley  believes  that 
to  be  all  or  that  we  must  needs  assume 
it  is  all.  There  is  room  for  the  possible  ac- 
tion of  design  from  without,  controlling,  re- 
gulating, and  directing  the  distribution  of 
Ute  particles,  and  so  disposing  them  aa  to 
realize  certain  purposes.  Mr.  Huxley  has 
assured  us  that  be  is  '  individually  no  mate- 
rialist' On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  ns 
that  materialism  is  without  any  philosophi- 
cal foundation.  Investigation,  ho  says,  will 
drive  us  over  to  idealism,  but  It  is  a  hope- 
lessly sceptical  idealism,  and  goes  to  confirm 
the  deliverance  of  Strauss,  that  the  contro- 
versy between  materialists  and  idealists  is 
one  of  words,  at  least  as  waged  by  some. 
The  examination  of  our  states  of  conscious- 
ness convinces  Mr.  Huxley  that  in  the  last 
resort  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing  but  the  ex- 
istence of  ideas  and  impressions,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hume.  These  are  the  sum 
of  our  experiences,  and  therefore  our  world. 
\Vhat  they  are  in  themselves  is  unknown 
and  unknowable.  Mr.  Huxley  has  a  double 
line  of  argument  rosting  on  a  twofold  hypo- 
thesis— a  physiological  and  a  philosophical 
hypotheus.  On  the  foundation  of  the  first, 
everything  is  resolved  into  materialism ;  and 
it  is  no  advaDtage  to  bo  told  we  may  escape 
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from  that  by  learning  that  we  really  know 
nothing,  not  even  the  eiistcace  of  an  exter- 
nal world,  and  that  the  principle  of  cause 
snd  cRcct  and  the  notion  of  snbatance  are 
etjiiallji  invalid.  This  idealism  leaves  us 
withuut  a  basis  for  believing  in  any  orderly 
connection  between  physical  phenomena 
themselves;  for  thenexuauf  cause  and  eQect 
JH  not  necessary.  Why,  then,  may  not  the 
antecedent  of  to-day  be  the  consequent  of 
the  morrow,  or  vice  versd?  In  like  miinncr, 
by  robbing  us  of  substance  the  universe  be- 
comes a  bundle  of  outsidcswithont  filling  of 
any  kind.  We  know  only  qualities,  or  what 
things  are  to  us,  and  therefore  there  ia  no- 
thing else.  How  could  we  knoir  what  any 
thing  is  to  what  ia  uot  u»  ?  That  does  not 
show  that  the  qualities  do  not  reveal  tbe 
substance ;  for  the  substance  may  be  known 
in  its  qualities  just  because  it  (the  nnity)  is 
what  the  qualities  (as  the  multiplicity  form- 
ing the  unity)  show  it  to  be.  A  substance 
uithoul  qualities  is  unthinkable. 

But  it  IS  with  the  physiological  and  not 
the  philosophical  hypothesis  that  we  are 
here  concerned.  And  a^  to  it  we  ask  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that  physiolc^y  demonstrates 
or  renders  probable  the  existence  of  a  univer- 
sal life-stuH,  unorganized  -  but  capable  of 
budding  for  thin  multitudinous  forms  of  life 
and  intelligence  under  certain  conditions  t 
The  answer,  we  are  assured,  is  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  cell,  and  not  any  crude  mass  of 
life-etufF,  is  physioli^y's  ultimate.  More- 
over, Mr.  Huxley  entirely  fwls  to  exhibit  the 
identity  or  likeness  of  dead  and  living  proto- 
plasm. The  life  is  the  speciality  which  the 
presence  of  all  the  elements  composing  dead 
protoplasm  cannot  account  for.  Living  and 
dead  protoplasm  may  bo  alike  in  chemical 
composition,  but  the  one  is  living  and  the 
other  dead.  Whence  and  why  the  difie- 
rence!  -Again,  as  Dr.  Stirling  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  protoplasm  : 
'  Nerve-protoplasm,  brain -protophtsra,  mus- 
cle-protoplasm, and  pcotoplaau  of  all  the 
other  tissaes ;  no  one  of  which  but  pro- 
daces  its  own  kind  and  is  un interchangeable 
with  the  rest  ....  There  is  tha  infinitely 
different  protoplasm  of  the  various  infinitely 
difiercnt  plants  and  animals,  in  each  of 
which  its  own  protoplasm,  as  is  the  CMe  of 
the  various  tdssues,  but  produces  its  own  kind 
and  is  nninterchangeable  with  that  of  the 
rest'  Here,  in  the  difierenoe  of  living  and 
dead  protoplasm,  is  the  erux  of  the  whole. 
No  materialist  has  succeeded  in  accounting 
for  the  innumerable  diversities  we  see 
around  ua  by  merely  asserting  a  fundamen- 
tal identity.  If  tiie  identity  is  proved, 
whence,  we  sUIl  ask,  the  difierences  I 
Whence  the  speciaj  purpose  or  design  in  one 
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organism  and  that  entirely  difierent  one  in 
another?  No  identification  of  likenessescaa 
ever  give  us  the  unlikeness.  At  present 
physiologiats^stand  helpless  before  the  three 
great  leading  diversities  of  IJie,  Feeling,  and 
Thought  Mechanical  relations  of  parades 
can  never  give  the  internal  reference  of  self 
to  self  which  constitutes  feeling.  The  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  are  not  one  and  the  samo 
because  in  chemical  composition  they  are 
alike.  And  Thought,  with  its  wonderful 
self-activity,  refuses  to  be  resolved  into  aen- 
tiency.  Thought  might  give  feeling,  but 
feeling  alone  will  not  account  for  thought 

We  now  return  to  Dr.  Strauss,  to  apply  to 
his  argument  the  results  we  have  won.  If 
mechanical  conditions  cannot  account  for 
life,  and  chemical  elements  cannot  explain 
feeling  and  thought,  the  continuity  of  na- 
ture cannot  explain  the  facts  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Strauss  is  bound  to  hold  the  pre- 
cxistence  from  eteniity  of  causes  capable  of 
producing  such  eQccts.  His  universe  is  an 
uDvarying  sum  of  being  which  changes  in 
the  correlations  of  its  parts,  but  itself  re- 
Taaine  ever  the  same.  All  that  is  has  been 
from  everlasting,  though  not  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears,  which  is  always  changing. 
Therefore  there  has  bceh  an  eternal  matter 
self -regulated  by  its  own  taws,  and  though 
dead  and  unconscious,  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  life,  reason  and  consciousness,  with 
all  they  involve. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Strauss  leaves  us  in  the 
dark.  He  appeals  to  onr  '  futh.'  We  are 
asked  to  believe  in  a  rational  order  circling 
from  eternity  in  obedience  to  wise  laws,  and 
capable  of  the  most  marvellous  combinations 
of  power  and  intelligence,  bat  tipheld  by  no- 
thing, resting  on  noUiing.  It  ia  the  old  case 
of  the  Indian  with  his  elephant  and  tortoise 
over  tigein.  \Vhat  Strauss  has  not  attempted 
has  been  essayed  bv  another  German.  Philipp 
Spillor  has  found  the  root  and  universal  cause 
of  jho  world  and  all  it  contains,  from  the 
smallest  particle  of  dnst  up  to  the  highest 
thought  and  feeling  of  a  Newton  or  aSbak- 
speare.  &  11  is  the  work  of  the  world-tether. 
^herism  is  the  theism  of  the  future.  The 
Impossibility  of  conceiving  life  to  have 
sprung  from ,  the  lifeless,  and  feeling  from 
what  IS  without  feeling  led  Hartmann  to  af- 
firm an  absolute  which  is  unconscions.  The 
evidences  of  thunght  and  design  in  nature 
and  history  necessitated  the  acceptance  of  a 
cause.  In  his  'Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
scious' he  traces  these  evidences  of  design 
through  all  departments  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  existence.  He  is  driven  there- 
fore to  the  ossumpUon  of  a  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence working  in  all  atoms  and  organi- 
zations, and  unconsciously  prodncing  the 
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ftamc  efiecto  as  man  does  throupili  his  self- 
conscious  thouglit  and  will.  The  nncon- 
scions  in  this  system,  as  Strauss  truly  eays, 
docB  all  tbat  was  formerly  attributed  to  the 
conscioiU)  and  personal  Absolute,  following 
out  a  plan  and  selecting  the  most  suitable 
instruments.  Only  what  before  was  con- 
scious is  now  declared  nnconscious.  But 
this  nnconscious  subject  in  which  dwells 
such  wisdom  is  unknown  to  ns.  Is  there 
anything  corresponding  to  it  in  reality,  or  is 
it  merely  a  fiction  of  the  im^nation  ?  If 
there  be  anything  of  the  kind,  Strauss  says 
it  must  be  represeuted  as  a  blind  force  of 
natnra  which  produces  by  its  operations  ef- 
fects similar  to  what  man  produces  when  he 
fnlfila  a  plan,  purpose,  or  design.  To  him, 
however,  nothing  more  seems  required  than 
the  stni^le  for  existence,  natural  selection, 
and  inherited  habits,  at  work  through  im- 
mense periods,  Spiller,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  so  far  more  reasonably,  asserts  the  exis- 
tence of  an  aniversal  cause  the  origin  of 
light,  heat,  gravitation,  force,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  life.  He  accepts  Ilartmann's 
unconscionn  Absolute,  and  identifies  it  with 
the  world-oither,  which  is  the  life-element  of 
worlds,  as  water  is  of  fish,  and  air  of  birds. 
Throughout  infinite  space  there  is  this  rari- 
fied  nither,  which  is  the  medium  of  light  and 
gravitation,  and  the  movements  of  which 
are  the  origin  of  force  and  heat  The  ulti- 
mate moiecales  of  matt«T  are  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  this  world-iothei;  and  all  the 

Ehenomena  of  life  and  intelligence  in  the 
uman  brain  arc  produced  by  its  action. 
But  while  it  is  the  origin  of  thought  itself 
remains  nnconscious.  It  acts  and  brings 
forth  results  according  to  rational  laws.  It 
constitutes  a  system  of  rigid  universal  neces- 
sity, in  the  •  iron  clasps  of  which  we  are 
bound,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  There  is  no  God  but  the  world- 
Hsther,  there  is  no  immortality  except  the 
everlasting  existence  of  this  blind  but  ration- 
al force  which  has  been  from  eternity, 
and  freedom  is  but  a  name.  We  have  re- 
tamed  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  pra  to  the  atheism  of  Democritus. 
That  is  the  upshot  of  modem  scepticism, 
the  last  word  of  modem  free  tliought 
There  is  no  spirit  created  or  uncreated. 
There  is  no  God  but  an  eternal  matter,  self- 
existing  from  eternity  and  marvellously  en- 
dowed vith  power  to  produce  the  order  of 
the  universe  in  accordance  with  rational 
taws.  As  for  man,  lie  is  but  the  last  evo- 
lution of  nataral  forces — the  particles  that 
compose  his  brsin  interworking  with  the 
world-nthcr  and  thereby  producing  thought. 
Wliether  ont  of  such  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse it  will  bo  possible  to  offer  a  religion  to 


*  faith,'  by  which  man  may  order  his  life 

and  regulate  his  conduct,  needs  no  discns- 
sion.  There  can  be  no  room  for  morality 
where  there  is  no  place  for  freedom.  Strauss 
indeed  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  cherish  the 
sense  of  dependence  and  cultivate  reverence 
and  resignation.  But  why  ?  Why  should  I 
reverence  and  be  resigned  to  the  workings 
of  a  steam-engine  I  There  is  no  place  for 
reverence  or  resignalion  if  wo  are  simply 
spokes  in  a  mighty  wheel.  Such  feelings, 
in  such  circamstances,  are  an  anachronism. 
So  is  all  feeling.  Peeling  relates  to  and  can 
have  place  only  in  a  world  in  which  there  is 
consciousness,  reason,  thought.  Feeling 
is  internal,  and  all  that  is,  we  are  told,  is  ex- 
ternal. The  existence  of  this  internnlity,  of 
this  reference  of  self  to  self,  is,  on  such  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  a  hopeless  contradic- 
tion. It  has  not,  therefore,  accounted  for 
the  facts  with  which  it  professed  to  deal.  In 
contrast  with  the  mighty  machine  world, 
thongh  clasped  in  its  iron  embrace,  is  a 
world  of  life,  feeling,  and  thought,  which 
can  have  no  community  with  the  former. 
And  from  this  latter  must  come  that  by 
which  conduct  is  regulated.  Conduct  which, 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  '  at  the  very  lowest  compu- 
tation '  in  three-fourths  of  human  life  is  re- 
gulated by  religion.  Religion  then  '  is 
ethics  heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feel- 
ing; the  passage  from  morality  to  religion 
is  made  when  to  morality  is  applied  emo- 
tion.' 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis  which  we 
have  seen  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Strauss's  latest  schemd  is  the  great  ally  and 
instrument  of  the  sceptical  thought  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  necessarily  always  of 
a  material  character.  ^Evolution  was  first 
sn^ested  in  modern  times  in  connection 
with  idealism ;  for  the  speculative  systems 
of  the  great  German  metaphysicians,  snch 
as  SchcUing  and.  Hegel,  rest  upon  it.  Phy- 
sical science  has  adopted  the  hypothesis 
from  metaphysics,  and  strives  to  make  it 
adequate  to  solve  all  problems.  We  have 
seen  how  Sptller  ends  at  last  in  a  materialis- 
tic Absolute  by  identifying  the  unconscious 
Absolute  of  Harlmann  with  his  world-ffither. 
Another  turn  has  been  given  to  the  same 
doctrine  since  Spiller  wrote  by  Vcnetianer, 
who  has  published  a  work,  'I)er  Allgeist,' 
in  illustration  of  the  'Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,'  in  which  be  dednces  a  system 
of  'Panpsychism.'  Instead  of  Spiller'*  ma- 
terial unconscious  Absolute,  we  have  here 
an  ideal  or  psychical  unconscious  Absolute ; 
but  tbat  is  the  only  difieronce  between  the 
two  theories.  Evolution  is  thus  assuming 
multitudinous  shapes  and  forms;  and  so  long 
as  the  fashion  of  the  hour  lasts  it  will  doubt- 
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less  continao  to  exercise  the  ingenDity 
of  theorists  from  the  ideal  side  or  tlie 
niateriftl,  or  from  both.  In  reality,  though 
many  in  these  days  deem  it  essentially  mo- 
dern, it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  thonghts 
that  have  been  employed  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  In  our  own  day 
ita  influence  is  great.  It  pervades  our  litera- 
ture and  meets  onr  steps  at  every  tarn.  The 
new  doctrines  that  spring  from  or  have  been 
coloured  by  it  show  themselves  everywhere. 
Our  Parliamentary  debates  are  touched  by 
them  at  a  hundred  points.  Press,  platform, 
and  pulpit  arc  charged  with  their  mfluence. 
Turn  where  we  may  we  cannot  escape  from 
the  new  views,  which,  wo  are  told,  mast 
continue  to  operate  on  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  men  till  they  have  revolutionized  all 
our  institutions  and  made  man's  life  appear 
to  him  something  wholly  diflerent  from  what 
he  has  been  taught  by  tradition  and  autho- 
rity to  believe.  We  have  seen  what  the  up- 
shot and  issue  of  these  views  must  necessa- 
rily be  if  they  are  consistently  held  and  lo- 
gically applied.  We  are  taken  back  to  the 
eternal  matter  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
The  experiences  and  achievements  of  man  in 
the  past  two  thousand  years  are  thrust  aside. 
The  same  response  to  '  questionings  of  sense 
and  outer  things,'  as  was  offered  by  the 
sages  of  Greece  at  the  dawn  of  philosophic 
thought,  is  now  given  us  by  modern  science. 
Is  this  the  end  of  all  our  'progress,'  the 
goal  of  our  hopes,  and  the  last  result  of 
time! 

The  world-tether,  which  is  eternal  matter 
without  consciousness  and  feeling,  thongh 
the  sonrce  of  both,  is  declared  by  Spiller  to 
be;— 

'The  creator  of  beavea  and  earth,  with  all 

they  contain  ;  it  has  slao  faaliioDed  us  men 
and  inspired  us  with  intelligence ;  for  it  has 
organized  the  materiols  thereof,  and  is  inliv- 
iu^  reciprocal  interconnection  with  them ;  it 
is  in  this  sense  the  preserver  and  producer  of 
all  its  creatures;.  ...  it  governs  the  whole 
universe  with  equal  and  enduring  force  ac- 
cording to  unchangeable  rational  laws  from 
evertaating  to  everlasting,  because  it  is  infi- 
nite and  eternal;  it  is  all-wise, for  it  operates 
only  after  fixed  rational  laws ;  it  is  just,  for  it 
never  varies  from  these  laws  and  only  pun- 
ishes those  who  act  in  opposition  to  the  ra- 
tional laws  prescribed  by  it;  it  never  eirs 
(and  is  thus  alone  infallible),  because  it 
brings  into  effect  only  those  wise  laws  with- 
out self -consciousness  and  pre-arranged  de- 
sign.' 

With  a  personal  God  vanishes  also  a  con- 
scions  immortality.  The  tether  that  pro- 
duces the  phenomena  of  thought  through 
the  brain  is  alone  immortal  and  it  is  uncon- 
scious.    We  are  the  bubbles  on  the  surface 


of  the  ocean  of  eternal  force,  appearing  for 
a  brief  moment  as  the  passing  manifestation 
of  a  mighty  power,  bat  doomed  to  vanish 
away  in  an  instant  and  for  evermore. 

All  this  of  course  is  old  as  the  wayward 
fancies  of  humanity.  Indian  sages  dwelt  on 
the  idea  of  a  matter  more  refined  than  the 
finest  of  the  elements,  ont  of  which  the  stars 
and  heavens  were  formed.  The  tu  S'tetpav 
of  the  Greeks,  without  definite  properties, 
was  yet  the  cause  of  all  being ;  and  Ovid,  in 
the  '  Metamorphoses,'  says  the  same  thing. 
According  to  Thales  water,  moisture,'  or 
SGther  was  the  source  from  which  came  all 
existences.  In  fact  the  idea  of  an  otemal  \ 
matter  as  the  fountiun  of  itoiversal  being  is 
one  of  the  commonest  ideas  of  antiquity. 
Our  naturalists  have  come  back  to  it  in  tho 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  profess  to  have  scientific  grounds  for 
affirming  the  existence  of  that  of  which  In- 
dians, Greeks,  and  Romans  conld  only 
dream.  So  far  as  there  is  any  tmth  in  this 
it  only  refers  to  the  mode  in  which  the  con-  . 
elusion  has  been  i^in  reached,  and  not  to 
the  conclusion  itself.  What  the  ancients 
arrived  at  by  abstract  reasoning  the  modems 
profess  to  prove  by  tracing  the  evidences  of 
evolution  m  nature.  Evolution  sends  ua 
back  to  the  primal  matter,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  universe  as  we  now  see  it. 
Evolution  is  in  reality  no  more  modem  than 
eternal  matter.  We  may  have  more  stable 
notions  of  the  '  reign  of  law '  than  the  an- 
cients, since  wc  are  more  familiar  than  they 
with  the  order  and  fixity  of  natural  proces- 
ses. But  the  fundamental  conception  of  a 
continuous  and  progressive  order  of  develop- 
ment was  familiar  to  them  as  to  us.  Evolu- 
tion, both  to  them  and  to  ua  isamighty  in- 
strument; but  if  our  naturalists  were  aware 
oif  the  history  of  thought  they  would  know 
that  evolution  baa  been  long  ago  exploded. 
It  may  be  valid,  regarded  as  a  continuous  or- 
der of  things  developing  in  certain  relations 
in  time,  but  it  is  wholly  invalid  if  taken  as 
the  productive  cause  that  may  account  for 
things  as  they  are.  All  tbat  is  necessary  to 
make  this  plain  is  to  analyze  the  conceptions 
9 hich  we  apply  to  the  explanation  of  reality. 

Man's  world,  the  world  of  each  indivi- 
dual, is  what  is  presented  or  represented  to 
him  through  his  mental  faculties.  We  ex- 
perience sensations,  and  we  connect  these 
with  something  existing  outside  of  us. 
These  sensations  are  not  in  our  minds  the 
mere  reproduction  or  facsimile  of  what  is 
outside.  The  impressions  on  oar  senses  are 
made  from  without,  but  we  impose  upon 
them  our  own  order.  The  canscs  of  these 
impressions  must  exist  outude,  but  the 
causes  are  different  from  the  cBects  which 
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they  produce.  The  conception  of  a  vrorld- 
order  in  which  these  causes  operate  has  va- 
ried in  difierent  ages  of  the  world's  history 
according  to  the  varyiog  knowledge  of  man. 
All  the  manifestations  of  external  phenome- 
na which  we  know  mast  bo  traced  back  to 
force.  Force  cannot  be  resolved  into  a 
creation  of  oar  minds.  Whatever  is  or  is 
not  there  must  bo  an  exteraal  force  that 
produces  onr  sersations.  There  is  an  ulti- 
mate element  outside  of  us  which  we  have 
not  made,  and  cannot  make.  If  we  analyze 
in  the  same  way  the  mode  or  order  and  the 
form  of  our  thoughts,  we  shall  find  there  is 
in  them  an  element  equally  ultimate,  which 
cannot  bo  resolved  into  or  made  to  appear 
the  result  of  experience,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  called  into  being  by  external 
force.  Kant  has  demonstrated  this  by  his 
analysis  of  the  law  of  cause  and  efiect.  An 
external  force  and  an  internal  intellectual 
character — whether  named  innate  idea,  in- 
tuition, or  inherited  tendency — are  thns  two 
ultimstes  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  There 
is  something  in  matter,  and  there  is  some- 
thing also  in  mind  which  coold  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  no  changes  and 
combinations  of  what  previously  existed.  To 
whatever  extent  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
may  at  some  future  time  be  proved  true,  it 
could  not  advance  one  step  so  as  to  make  a 
beginning  without  these  two  ultimate  ele- 
ments. '  Were  we,'  says  Professor  MOller, 
'to  accppt  the  theory  of  evolution  which 
traces  the  human  mind  back  to  the  inner 
life  of  a  mollusc,  wo  should  even  then  he 
compelled  to  recognise  "the  category  of 
causality,"  the  intellectual  root — that  works 
in  the  mollnsc,  and  makes  it  extend  its  ten- 
drils towards  the  crumb  of  bread  which  has 
touched  it,  and  has  evoked  in  it  a  reBex  ac- 
tion, a  grasping  after  the  prey.'  The  force 
which  gives  the  causes  of  oursensations,  and 
the  intellectual  factor,  which  takes  these 
sensations  and  weaves  them  in  harmonious 
order  as  a  whole,  are  the  two  constituents  of 
the  universe  which  no  analysis  can  explain 
away.  Give  cvolntion  whatever  immense 
periods  it  asks  it  can  never  acconnt  for 
them.  Hence  it  is  clear  evolution'  cannot 
explain  the  universe  as  we  see  it.  It  must 
have  its  tools  to  work  with  ere  it  can  take  a 
step,  and  these  imply  in  the  last  resort  the 
existence  of  Force  and  Thought  Force  and 
Thought  are  the  ultimate  of  our  analysis  of 
what  IS  given  in  present  experieuce.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  them  as  self-ex- 
istent. The  essence  of  thought,  if  modern 
philosophy  has  'proved  anything,  has  been 
shown  to  bo  self-conscionsnesa.  Thai  is  its 
radicle  and  inmost  kernel.  And  conscious- 
ness of  course  implies  personality.     From 


the  duality  of  Force  and  Thought  in  expe- 
rience we  are  therefore  impelled  to  ascend 
to  their  unity  in  a  Person.  In  God  they  are 
one,  for  in  Him  Thought  is  Force,  and 
Force  is  Thought,  He  has  -revealed  lliiii- 
self  in  nature  and  history,  by  this  twofold 
gateway.  We  are  called  to  know  Him  as 
lie  has  thus  manifested  Ilimself.  Nature 
testifies  of  Him,  and  therefore  wo  seek  Him 
in  the  record  of  the  order  of  nature's  forces. 
Sut  it  is  only  in  history  and  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  centre  of  all  history, 
that  we  find  Him  adequately  revealed.  The 
deeper  our  study  of  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  humanity  the  more  shall  we  discern 
of  God's  ways,  and  thus  more  and  more  ob- 
tain knowledge  of  His  nature  and  character. 
Only  by  application  of  the  key  which  we 
have  in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  to 
the  mysteries  of  life  can  we  find  any  solution 
of  our  difficulties.  If  men  refuse  to  employ 
this  key,  if  they  prefer  their  own  abstrac- 
tions and  the  fitful  fancies  su^ested  by 
their  reasoning  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  in  which  we  have  God's  revelation  of 
Himself,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  wander  into 
the  wilderness,  and  lose  themselves  amid  its 
thickets,  or  sink  in  its  quicksands.  Once 
the  authority  of  God's  revelation  is  contest- 
ed and  denied,  the  path  is  entered  upon 
which  lends  to  blank  atheism  and  desolate 
materialism.  The  noblest  aspirations,  the 
most  beautiful  conceptions,  the  finest  ethi- 
cal impulses  will  not  save  men.  God  has 
revealed  Himself,  and  if  they  refuse  to  listen 
they  must  either  make  for  themselves  an- 
other God,  or  do  without  an  object  of  wor- 
ship altogether.  It  is  strange  and  sad,  but 
suggestive,  how  some  of  the  finest  minds  in 
our  own  day  have  lapsed  into  idolatry,  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  God  in  Christ.  The 
significant  example  of  Auguste  Comte,  who 
made  for  himself  a  beautiful  idol  and  elabo- 
rated a  system  of  worship  of  the  most  or- 
nate character  in  her  honour,  has  been  paral- 
leled in  our  own  country.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  SCO  how  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill — as  he  shows  himself  in  his  au- 
tobiography— his  heart  cried  out  after  the 
living  God.  But  he  knew  not  God  as  He 
had  revealed  Himself,  and,  like  Comte,  he 
fell  down  and  worshipped  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator,  fhus  must  it  ever  be. 
Our  only  safety  is  in  knowing  the  tmo  God ; 
and  that  is  only  possible  by  knowing  Him 
whom  He  hath  sent,  and  in  whom  the  riches 
of  His  eternal  nature  are  unfolded.  Here 
alone  have  we  a  refnge  from  pantheism  and 
atheism,  as  from  all  the  other  delusions  by 
which  modem  unbetieE  tries  to  mislead  men 
to  their  destruction. 
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Art.  in, — Htitory  of  the  Indian  Adminit- 
tration  of  Lord  EUenborouph,  in  kis 
Correspondence  leiiA  the  Duke  of  Wet' 
linglon  ;  to  ipkich  t>  prefixed,  by  permii- 
sion  of  Her  Majesty,  iMrd  EHenharouglC » 
Letters  to  the  Queen  during  that  period. 
Edited  by  Lord  Golchebtbb. 

Lord  Ellenborouqh's  brief  adminiatration 
of  twenty-Bcven  Dionths  was  rendered  me- 
morable by  bis  abrupt  recall.  The  power  of 
disniis»al  had  been  exercised  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  more  than  two  centnries, 
and  was  always  regarded  as  their  most  ehe- 
rished  prerogative.  In  the  days  of  the  fac- 
tory they  repeatedly  visited  the  President 
with  their  displeasure,  more  espeuially  when 


lie  sent  thcr 


a  muslins  of  inferior 


ft 


lity,  by  '  changing  hands,'  as  they  termed  it, 
and  ordering  him  to  be  embarked  in  one  of 
their  ships.  When  the  factory  had  expand- 
ed into  a  Icingdom  they  were  incensed  by 
the  receipt  of  a  contumelious  despatch  from 
Colonel  Clive  and  the  members  of  Council, 
in  which  they  were  told  that  the  diction  of 
their  letter  was  '  most  unworthy  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  Council,  in  whatever  rela- 
tion considered,  either  as  masters  to  servants, 
or  as  gentlemen  to  gentlemen.*  They  re- 
sented '  the  gross  insults  npon  and  indigni' 
ties  oflered  to  them,  tending  to  the  subver- 
sion of  tbeir  authority  over  their  servants, 
and  were  determined  to  put  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  evil.'  Colonel  Clive  had  left  In- 
dia immediately  on  signing  the  letter,  and 
was  beyond  their  reach,  bnt  they  ordered 
all  the  other  members  of  Conncil  to  be  dis- 
missed their  service,  and .  put  on  board  the 
first  ships  of  the  season.  1  wenty-three  years 
after,  when  the  animosity  towards  Warren 
Uaatings  at  the  India  House  was  at  its 
height,  they  passed  a  resolntton  for  his  re- 
call, after  Mr.  Dundas  had  prevailed  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  initiate  it;  but  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  which  then  comprised 
men  of  higher  social  standing,  and  far  great- 
er talent  iTiao  the  Court  of  Directors,  mani- 
fested their  admiration  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, and  not  only  negatived  it,  but  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  thus  set  the 
Uouse  of  Commons  at  defiance,  on  _the 
ground  that  the  Directors  were  nnder  no 
obligation  to  recognise  a  resolution  of  only 
one  Branch  of  the  Legislature.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  was  the  next  to  feel  the  weight  of 
their  displeasure.  In  contempt  of  their 
injunctions  he  bad  been  engaged  in  a  series 
of  military  operations,  and  had  conclnded 
treaties  which  doubled  the  empire,  and  in- 
creased  their  responsibilities,  and  spread 
consternation  in  Leadenhall -street.  Ue  dis- 
claimed their  authority,  and  chai^d  them 


with  a  vindictive  policy  and  ignominious 
tyranny,  and  Lord  Cornwallia  was  sent  out 
to  supersede  him.  In  the  next  instance  the 
Court  acted  under  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prince  I'egent 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  luorativc  office 
of  Governor-General  for  the  favonrite  of  the 
day.  Lord  Moira,  who  had  encumbered  his 
ancestral  property  by  his  princely  hospitality 
to  the  exiled  king  and  wAtleate  of  France ; 
and,  under  the  dictation  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  Court  of  Directors  were  con- 
strained to  pass  a  resolution  for  the  recall  of 
Lord  Minto,  eighteen  months  before  the  pe- 
riod at  which  he  had  signified  bis  intention 
to  retire  from  the  Government.  At  tlie  re- 
newal of  the  Charter,  in  1833,  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  the  President  of  the  13oard  of  Con- 
trol, made  a  very  strenuous  efiort  to  indnce 
the  Court  to  give  the  Ministry  a  veto  on  the 
exercise  of  this  right  to  recall  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  Quvornora,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; bnt  although  they  relin- 
quished the  monopoly  of  tlic  China  trade, 
the  last  of  their  commercial  privileges,  they 
clang  with  inflexible  tenacity  to  the  power 
of  i^smissing  those  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernments in  India.  It  remained  dormant 
for  eleven  years,  when  they  put  it  in  force 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Ellenborougb ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ministry, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  Diitc  of  Wel- 
lington, he  was  deposed  and  dishonoured,  in 
the  presence  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
India. 

The  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  the  hbtory  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rougb's  administration,  as  given  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
published  under  his  own  injunction,  without 
introduction  or  comment.  It  furnishes  us 
with  his  own  vindication  of  the  measures  of 
bis  government,  and  will  be  valued  by  those 
who  are  anxious  to  reach  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  ita  history,  instead  of  depending  on 
official,  and  often  misleading  deapatciies. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  also  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  editor  bis  father's  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Ellenborougb.  It 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  and  will  be 
prized  by  the  student  of  our  Indian  policy. 
Ihe  Queen  has  likewise  been  graciously 
pleased  to  pennit  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ters which  Lord  Ellenborougb  was  accus- 
tomed to  transmit  periodically  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's information.  We  propose  to  avail 
ourselves  of  these  valuable  contributions  to 
the  history  of  this  period,  in  this  review  of 
the  principal  transactions  of  his  interesting 
administration. 

Lord  Ellenborougb  was  born  in  1790,  and 
after  having  sat  for  several  years  in  the  House 
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of  Coniraonfi,  succeeded  to  the  barony  be- 
stowed on  his  father,  the  Chief  Jnstice  of 
England,  in  1818.  In  1828  he  joined  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
which  he  filled  for  three  years  the  olSce  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
most  remarkablo  tranaaction  of  this  period, 
inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  communityin  India 
tlie  first  iinprcBsion  of  his  character,  had  re- 
ference to  t!ie  conflict  between  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  and  the  Snpreme  Court. 
This  Crown  court  was  conferred  on  the 
Western  Presidency  in  1833,  fifty  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  first  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  constitution  of  which  Lord 
North  had  committed  the  fatal  error  of  in- 
vesting it  with  a  jurisdiction  of  which  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  the  extent  was  deJincd. 
Two  independent  authorities  were  thus 
planted  in  the  country,  and  they  immediate- 
ly came  into  collision  with  each  other.  The 
conflict,  which  lasted  six  years,  convulsed 
society  and  placed  the  empire  in  extreme 
peril."  It  might  uaturaliy  have  been  expect- 
ed that  the  bitter  lesson  of  that  dangerous 
warfare  would  not  have  been  lost  on  the 
cabinet  of  1823,  and  that  in  framing  the 
Charter  of  another  Supreme  Conrt  the  vices 
in  the  constitution  of  the  first  would  have 
been  stndiously  avoided ;  but  the  errors 
were  repented.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bombay  Conrt  was  left  to  be  settled  by  the 
judges,  and  the  same  disastrous  results  en- 
sued. They  went  out  with  more  lofty  and 
extravagant  notions  of  their  powers  and  pre- 
rogative than  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hyde  in  the  days  of  Hastings,  and 
affirmed  that  the  whole  Presidency,  to  its 
farthest  limits,  was  subject  to  their  judicial 
autliority,  and  that  it  was  penal  to  resist 
their  writs.     The  natives  were  required  to 

five  allugiatice  to  a  new  and  antagonistic  tri- 
unal,  armed,  as  it  announced,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown,  and  the  local  authori- 
ties were  paralyzfid.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an 
Indian  ofiicer  and  diplomatist  of  great  dis- 
tinction, was  in  1827  rewarded  for  forty- 
four  years  of  honourable  service  by  the 
Govcrnonhip  of  Bombay.  On  assuming 
flharge  of  the  post  he  found  the  stnig^e  at 
its  height  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  summoning  by  writ  criminals 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by 
the  district  courts,  and  setting  them  at  li- 
berty ;  and  with  his  resolute  temperament 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  resist  these  en- 
croachments. 

The  occasion  on  which  matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis,  was  the  case  of  Moro 
Bughoonath,  which  has  acquired  in  oar  In- 
dian history  the  same  distinction  as  that  of 
the  rajah  of  Couijurab,  in  the  days  of  Has- 
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tings.  He  was  a  youth  of  aristocratic  tine- 
f^e,  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  lost 
both  parents,  and,  together  with  his  proper- 
ty, had  been  placed  by  Government  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  a  connection 
of  the  late  Peshwa,  and  one  of  *  the  privi- 
leged sirdars  of  the  Deccan.'  A  distant  re- 
lative who  coveted  the  management  of  his 
estates,  hut  had  been  nnsuccessful  in  his  ap- 
plication to  the  local  authorities,  was  advis- 
ed to  have  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  make  affidavit  that  the  youth  was 
kept  under  restraint,  injurious  to  his  health, 
when  a  writ  of  habeai  corpus  would  be  is- 
sued, and  both  ward  and  guardian  brought 
up  to  Bombay.  The  writ  was  granted 
without  hesitation.  Sir  John  Malcolm  felt 
that  the  time  for  active  interference  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  the  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  country  sliould  be  ruled  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  by  the  East 
^ndia  Company.  He  knew  that  if  this  writ 
were  executed  a  hundred  oases  would  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court,  and  that '  the  Company 
must  shut  up  shop.'  He  therefore  issued 
instructions  to  the  local  authorities  to  make 
no  return  to  the  writ  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  temperate  letter  to  the  judges  of  the 
Court,  explaming  the  grounds  on  which  Go- 
vernment had  deemed  it  necessary  to  pre-' 
vent  the  execution  of  the  writ,  or  indeed  of 
any  writ  directed  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Company  who  were  not  resident  in  the 
island  of  Bombay.  He  stated,  moreover, 
that  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  on  which 
the  validity  of  siieh  writs  rested,  had  been 
referred  to  the  home  authorities,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  judges  would  in  the 
meantime  refrain  from  proceedings  which 
must  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country. 

The  judges  were  inflamed  by  what  they 
termed  'an  outrage  upon  the  majesty  of 
British  law,'  as  well  as  a  personal  insult,  and 
declared  from  the  bench  that  the  East  India 
Company  and  those  who  governed  their  pos- 
sessions were  entitled  in  the  Supreme  Court 
to  no  more  precedence  and  favour  than  the 
lowest  suitor,  and  that  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  writers  of  the  letter  could  proper- 
ly address  the  Court  was  through  their 
counsel  by  way  of  a  humble  petition.  Twu 
of  the  judges  died  soon  after,  and  Sir  John 
Grant  was  left  alone  on  the  bench,  and  im- 
mediately issued  a  pluries  writ,  with  a  pe- 
nalty of  £1,000  for  resisting  it;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  his  intention  to  call 
upon  the  officer  in  command  of  the  division 
to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  it,  on  the 
ground  of  the  authority  rested  by  the  Crown 
on  the  Court  by  its  Charter.  Tlie  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who  bad  hitherto  acted  in 
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concert  with  tho  other  members  of  Council, 
beg^n  to  veer  round  to  tho  opiDion  that  to 
oppose  the  Court  was  to  oppoae  hia  aove- 
reign.  Sir  John  Malcolm  began  to  appre- 
hend tliat  he  might  be  led  to  girc  the  aid  of 
the  military  to  tlie  execution  of  the  writ,  and 
announced  bis  determination  to  deport  bim 
aa  he  would  any  other  individual  who  should 
rosist  tho  autbonty  of  Government  Sir 
John  Grant  finding  that  no  return  was  made 
to  the  writ,  closed  the  doors  of  the  court, 
and  Sir  John  Malcolm  issued  a  proclamation 
pledging  hireiself  to  protect  the  persona  and 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay 
while  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  suap 

Tlie  reply  from  England  was  not  eo  tardy 
as  it  used  to  be.  Lord  Ellen  borough, 
though  new  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  exhi- 
bited that  quickness  of  decision  and  promp- 
titude of  action  which  characterized  his  po- 
litical career.  Without  waiting  for  the  opi- 
nion of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  ho  re- 
solved to  apply  an  immediate  and  efiectual 
remedy  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  proceedings  of  Sir  John  Grant 
The  Advocate-General  bad  exhibited  great 
ability  and  discretion  during  the  recent  con- 
flict, and  be  was  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
under  the  impression  that  public  opinion  at 
the  Presidency  would  be  more  effectually 
rectified  by  placing  him  over  the  head  of  Sir 
John  Grant  than  by  any  other  measure.  Uo 
also  directed  that  tho  honour  of  knighthood 
should  be  conferred  on  him  by  the  Governor 
by  a  pompous  ceremoniar,  which  would 
mark  bim  aa  the  repreaentative  of  the 
Crown,  and  place  the  Government  in  popu- 
lar estimation  above  the  Court  Mr.  Cham- 
bers was  at  the  same  time  sent  out  as 
puisne  judge.  In  announcing  these  mea- 
sures in  a  private  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm 
he  said,  '  The  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, may  be  sufficient  to  induce  Sir  John 
Grant  to  revise  bis  notions  of  law — at  any 
rate  no  more  mischief  can  happen,  as  he 
would  now  be  like  a  wild  elephant  led 
away  by  two  tame  onea.'  By  some  means 
this  letter  found  its  way  into  the  public 
journals,  and  created  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  community.  Tho  vi- 
gour and  wisdom  exhibited  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  on  this  occasion  was  the  subject  of 
general  applause,  and  prepared  a  hearty  wel- 
come for  bim,  when  he  landed  in  Calcutta 
fourteen  years  after,  while  India  nas  bewil- 
dered by  the  unexampled  calamity  of  tho 
Afghan  war,  and  disgusted  by  the  pusillani- 
mity of  Lord  Auckland. 

Lord  Ellenborough  joined  the  Tory  Mi- 
nistry in  August,  1841,  and  was  again  ^plac- 
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ed  at  th£  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
when  he  found  that  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  the 
late  President,  by  an  act  of  incredible  fatui- 
ty had,  on  the  4th  of  June,  directed  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  march  an  army  to  He- 
rat, 380  miles  in  advance  of  our  position  in 
Afghanistan,  into  the  heart  of  Central  Aua, 


to  occupy  the  city  and  territory,  and  to  s 
nex  tbcm  to  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  in  whicn 
the  Government  of  India  was  predominant. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration 
was,  in  anticipation  of  the  Queen's  consent, 
to  countermand  this  wild  and  perilona  expe- 
dition, which  would  not  only  luive  increased 
oar  dangers  in  Afghanistan,  but  compromis- 
ed our  relations  with  Russia,  whom  only  two 
years  before  we  had  efiectually  resisted  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  possesGion  of  that  ter- 
ritory for  Persia.  Lord  Auckland,  who  had 
been  requested  by  the  Whig  Ministry,  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  afiairs  in  India  for  a 
year  beyond  the  quinquennial  period,  had 
unfortunately  for  his  peace  and  reputation, 
been  induced  to  accede  to  the  proposal,  and 
tho  Court  of  Directors  concun^ed  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Ellonborongh  as  his  suc- 
ceasor.  At  the  valediptory  banquet  always 
given  by  them  on  such  occasions  at  the  Lou- 
don Tavern,  Lord  Ellenborough  stated  that — 

'  The  sole  object  which  had  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  Qovernment  was  to  terminate 
by  an  honourable  peace  the  war  we  were  then 
waging  with  China,  to  establish  tranquillity  on 
both  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  a  word  to  restore 
peace  to  Aaia,  to  emulate  the  magnificent  be- 
neficence of  the  Mohammedan  emperors  in 
their  great  works  of  public  utility,  to  perfect 
and  extend  the  canals  of  irrigation,  the  only 
source  of  fertility  in  the  East,  and  gradually 
and  cautiously  to  impart  to  the  natives  of  In- 
dia whatever  of  useful  knowledge  we  have 
inherited  or  acquired,  and  thus  to  elevate  the 
character  and  extend  the  happiuesa  of  that 
great  and  faithful  people.' 

Tliese  noble  sentiments,  ,which  preceded 
him  to  India,  raised  the  expectaUon  of  a 

Eeaceful  and  philanthropic  rule,  and  ensured 
im  a  cordial  welcome  from  ail  classes  of 
the  community.  He  embarked  on  the  6th 
November,  1841,  within  three  months  of  his 
appointment,  and  as  at  that  time  there  was 
no  steam  communication  with  India,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  round  the  Cape,  and  did 
not  reach  Madras  before  the  end  of  Februa- 
ry, when  the  first  news  brought  to  bim  from 
the  shore  was  that  the  envoy  at  Cabul  had 
been  assassinated,  and  the  British  army  an- 
nihilated. 

The  history  of  that  disastrous  expedition 
is  so  well  known  to  the  public  through  the 
able  work  of  Kaye,  that  we  need  only  glance 
at  its  salient  transactions  as  an  iutnjduction 
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to  Lord  ElIenboroQgh's  connection  with  it 
llie  progrc!»  of  Russia  towards  the  East  in 
the  direction  of  India  was  a  source  of  dis- 

Juietude  to  public  men  in  England  and  in 
ndta  at  the  time  when  Lord  Auckland  land- 
ed in  CslcuttA  in  March,  1836.  This  feeling 
was  snbsequentl}'  augmented  by  the  decay 
of  British  influence  and  the  increase  of  that 
of  Russia  at  the  court  of  Persia,  which 
anequiTocnlly  indicated  by  the  march  of  a 
Persian  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ucrat, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Russian  en- 
voy, and  with  the  aid  of  Russian  troops,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  Mi- 
nister. During  the  agitation  created  in  In- 
dia by  the  politics  of  Central  Asia,  Lord 
Aackland  left  his  Council  in  Calcutta,  and 
proceeded  to  Simlah,  with  Mr,  William  llay 
Macnaghten,  the  foreign  secretary,  and  Mr. 
John  Golvin,  the  priTate  secretary,  who  may 
be  considered  as  having  formed  his  cabinet, 
and  exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  his 
mind.  Captain  Bnmes,  who  had  conveyed 
the  dray  horses  to  Runjeet  Sing,  was  sent  to 
Cabal,  ostensibly  on  a  commercial  mission, 
but  with  the  political  object  of  inducing 
L>ost  Mahomed,  the  ruler,  to  interpose  Af- 
ghanistan against  the  approach  of  Russian 
influence  to  India.  Bumes  found  him 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  Pcshawur,  which 
Runjeet  Sing  had  subjugated ;  and  that  in 
the  nope  of  obtaining  assistance  to  recover 
it,  he  had  sent  embassies  to  Persia  and  to 
St  Petersburg.  Soon  after  an  envoy  arriv- 
ed at  Cabul  with  a  htter  and  presents  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia;  but  Dost  Mahomed, 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  British  al- 
liance, hesitated  to  receive  him,  and  would 
have  dismissed  him  at  once  if  Lord  Auck- 
land and  his  cabinet  of  secretaries  conld 
have  been  persuaded  to  give  the  Afghan 
ruler  any  substantial  encouragement  But 
while  tlie  Russian  representative  was  making 
him  the  most  tempting  ofiers,  Captain 
Bumes  was  not  allowed  to  ofier  even  the 
good  offices  of  his  Government  with  Runjeet 
Sing  for  the  restoration  of  .Peshawur,  and 
Lord  Auckland  was  advised  to  address  a  let- 
ter to  Dost  Mahomed,  in  which  the  refusal 
of  his  request  was  embittered  by  such  arro- 
gance of  language  as  to  kindle  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Cabul  court,  and  Captiun  Bumes 
was  obliged  to  retire.  Lord  Auckland  and 
the  secretaries  were,  in  fact,  irritated  to  find 
that  instead  of  submitting  to  their  dictation 
Dost  Mahomed  should  be  sitting  at  the  gate 
of  India,  as  Cabul  was  then  considered,  de- 
bating whether  ho  would  open  it  to  their 
opponent  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
depose  him  and  to  seat  on  the  throne  of  Ca- 
bul Shah  Shoojah,  the  former  sovereign,  who 
had  been  an  exile  for  twenty-eight  years  and 


41 

was  then  living  at  Loodiana  a  pcnsionabad 
the  Company's  bounty.  A  large  cxpedis  on 
though  denounced  equally  by  Mr.  Mond 
Stuart  Elphinstone,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  . 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord  William  Bentincfc 
was  sent  across  the  Indus,  which  reached 
Cabul  by  an  unexplored  route  of  1,000  miles 
after  a  perilous  march  ■  of  eight  months. 
Dost  Mahomed  fled ;  Shah  Shoojah  was 
seated  on  the  throne  under  a  salute  by  Bri- 
tish cannon,  and  Afghanistan  was  garrisoned 
by  British  troops,  and  governed  by  Britjeb 
officers.  Th^r  presence  exasperated  the 
haughty  chiefs  and  people,  and  rendered  the 
Shah,  who  had  been  brought  back  on  the 
shoulders  of  infidels,  odioua  to  his  subjects. 
Revolts  broke  out  from  time  to  time  in  va- 
rious directions,  which,  though  quelled  by 
the  superiority  of  our  arms,  clearly  indicated 
the  perils  of  our  position.  Our  authority 
was  maintained  only  by  the  sheen  of  our 
bayonets,  and  the  government  was  a  govern- 
ment of  sentry  boxes.  To  maintain  the 
puppet  on  the  throne  in  a  country  seething 
with  hostility,  required  an  army -of  more 
than  20,000  men,  and  the  military  strength 
of  the  empire  was  seriously  taxed,  while  the 
annual  demand  of  a  million  and  a-half  bore 
severely  on  its  finances. 

At  length,  after  twenty  months  of  inces- 
sant convulsion,  there  was  tlio  appearance  of 
a' calm.  There  was  no  visible  token  of  the 
fire  that  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  envoy.  Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten, declared  that  Afghanistan  was  as- 
tranquil  aa  an  Indian  district  The  Court 
of  Directors  av^lcd  themselves  of  this  sea- 
son of  repose  to  urge  Lord  Auckland  to  re- 
tire from  the  country,  with  the  frank  avow- 
al of  the  failure  of  our  object,  leaving  it, 
however,  to  his  judgment  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice. But  Sir  William  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal,  and  declared  that  to  alMUidon  the 
cause  of  the  Shoh'would  beanoet  of  '  unpa- 
ralleled political  atrocity,'  and  Lord  Auckland 
was  easily  persuaded  to  reject  the  salutary 
counsel  of  the  Court.  It  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  occupation  of  the  country,  to 
pursue  a  system  of  rigid  coonoiny,  and  to 
open  a  new  loan.  We  were  tolerated  only 
for  the  golden  showers  we  had  been  pouring 
on  that  poor  and  l>arren  country,  and  the 
retrenehraents  brought  on  a  crisis.  On  our 
entrance  into  Afghanistan  an  annual  subsidy 
hod  been  settled  on  thceasterirGhiljies^who 
held  the  passes  between  Cabul  and  Pesha- 
wur, the  strongest  mountain  barriers  in  the 
world,  with  ^o  understanding  that  they 
should  allow  a  free  passage  to  oar  detach- 
ments and  convoys;  and  they  had  acted 
with  exemplaiy  hdelity.  They  were  now 
summoned  to  Cabul,  and  informed  that  the 
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concetDcics  of  tbe  State  rendered  itncccssai^ 
begs^urtail  their  allowances.  They  made 
optl'ir  salaam  to  the  envoy  in  apparent  resig- 
reBtion,  returned  tq  their  moQutJuns,  plun- 
Ixlercd  a  caravan,  blocked  up  the  passes,  and 
'locked  up  our  troops  in  Cahul.  The  spirit 
'  of  revolt  which  had  l>ecn  fermenting  at  the 
coital  hurst  forth  on  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  November,  when  a  mob  attacked  the 
hooee  of  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  and  cut  him 
to  pieces.  It  was  at  first  a  simple  emeuU, 
which  one  energetic  cflort  would  hare  stifled, 
hat  the  incredible  iiohectlity  of  the  general 
in  command  allowed  it  to  ripen  into  a  revolt. 
Within  three  days  the  cantonment  was  in  a 
state  of  siege,  which  continued  for  forty 
days.  It  was  garrisoned  by  5,000  troops, 
but  they  were  thoroughly  demoralited  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  generals,  in  whom  they 
had  ceased  to  have  any  confidence.  On  the 
23rd  December  Sir.  W.  Macnaghton  was  in- 
veigled to  a  conference  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  cantonment,  and  assassinated  by  Akbar 
■  Khan. 

The  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation,  and  nnder  the  dictation  of  the 
Afghan  chiefs,  was  obliged  to  commence  a 
retreat  through  the  tremendous  defiles  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  troops  and  camp  fol- 
lowers wading  through  the  snow,  destitute 
of  food  or  shelter,  and  benumbed  with  cold, 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  the  in- 
furiated highlandcrs  at  every  turn,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  about  100  who  were  retain- 
ed M  hostages  and  prisoners,  only  one  man 
out  of  a  body  of  14,000,  survived  to  carry 
the  tale  of  this  catastrophe  to  Jellalabad.  It 
was  the  greatest  shock  our  Government  had 
sustained  since  we  appeared  as  a  military 
power  in  India.  It  was  echoed  throughout 
the  continent  that  we  who  had  subverted  the 
power  of  its  princes,  and  mounted  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  had  been  foiled  by  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  Afghanistan,  and  an 
entire  army  destroyed ;  and  it  became  indis- 
penaable  to  the  security  of  onr  dominions 
that  our  authority  should  be  vindicated  and 
the  pretttige  of  our  arms  restored.  Lord 
AucUand  proved  unequal  to  the  exigency. 
On  hearing  of  the  final  catastrophe,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  proclamation  stat- 
ing that '  (he  partial  reverse  which  had  over- 
taken a  body  of  British  troops,  removed  by 
distance  and  difficulties  of  season  from  the 
possibility  of  succour,  was  regarded  by  the 
Governor-General  in  C'ouncil  as  a  new  occa- 
sion for  displaying  the  stability  and  vigour 
of  the  British  power,  and  the  lidmirable  spi- 
rit and  valour  of  the  British -Indian  armies.' 
But,  after  this  spasm  of  ener^,  he  rclaitRed 
into  a  state  of  morbiil  despondency,  and  de- 
clared that  his  chief  object  was  to  withdraw 


General  Sale,  who  continued  to  hold  Jellala- 
bad and  its  garrison  from  Afghanistan  at  the 
earliest  period.  It  was  to  these  circumstan- 
ces that  I/ord  Elleoborongh  arrived  in  Cal- 
cutta to  assume  the  government,  and  aa  he 
was  known  to  be  an  eminent  statesman  of 
great  energy  and  resolutjon,  the  prospect  of 
an  auspicious  change  from  the  faint-hearted 
policy  of  bis  predecessor  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  through  India. 

Lord  Ellenborough  landed  on  the  28th 
February,  and  was  immediately  sworn  in, 
and  Loni  Auckland  became  his  gnest  at  Go- 
vernment House.  On  surveying  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  found  that  GeneraJ  Nott  had  con- 
tinued to  maintain  Lis  position  atCandahar, 
and  General  Sale  at  Jellalabad,  though  they 
were  both  exposed  to  the  constant  assaults 
of  the  Afghan  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
that  General  Pollock  was  encamped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass  with  three  co- 
lumns of  reinforcements  ready  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  General  Sale,  as  soon  as  the 
soldiers  bad  recovered  their  health  and  their 
military  spirit,  which  had  been  impured  by 
contact  with  the  insubordinate  Sikh  troops 
pushed  forward  to  aid  them  by  the  Lahore 
durbar.  He  found  also  that  Qeneral  England 
was  advancing  to  reinforce  General  KoLt 
with  a  convoy  of  cattle,  provisions,  and  trea- 
sure. A  fortnight  therefore  after  his  arrival, 
he  issued  a  notification  on  the  15th  March, 
signed  by  himself  and  all  the  members  of 
Council^  which  announced,  to  the  delight  of 
India,  that — 

'  Our  future  course  would  bo  regulated  by 
a  regard  to  the  establishment  of  our  military 
reputation,  bj  the  infliction  of  some  signal 
and  deserved  blow  on  the  Afghans,  which 
may  make  it  appear  to  tliem,  to  our  subjects, 
and  our  allies,  that  we  have  the  power  of  in- 
flicting chastisement  upon  those  who  commit 
atrocities  and  violate  their  faith,  and  that  we 
withdiaw  ultimately  from  Afghanistan,  not 
from  any  deficiency  of  means  to  maintain  our 
position,  but  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
king  we  have  set  up,  has  not,  as  we  were  er- 
roneously led  to  believe,  the  support  of  the 
nation  over  which  he  has  been  placed.' 

But  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  proclama- 
tion did  not  last  long.  After  a  residence  of 
a  few  weeks  in  Calcutta  he  proceeded  to  Al- 
lahabad, where  he  learned  that  General  Sale 
and  his  illustrious  *  garrison  had  relieved 
themselves  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
that  General  Nott  had  dispersed  a  large 
army  of  Afghans,  and  that  General  Pollock 
had  snccesMully  forced  the  Khyber  Pass, 
and  reached  Jellalabad.  But  he  heard  also 
that  Colonel  Palmer  had  ignominiously  sur- 
rendered Ghnzni,  after  having  been  besieged 
four  months,  though  he  might  have  held  out 
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much  longer,  and  that  General  EDgland  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  handful  of  Afghans,  and,  that  although 
his  troops  were  impatient  to  recover  their 
honour,  he  had  retreated  to  Qiietta,  and 
commenced  throwing  up  entrenchments. 
These  trifling  reverses  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  impression  on  his  mind  than 
our  susbtantial  sncceases,  and  he  dismissed 
all  idea  of  '  re-establishing  oar  military  re- 
putation,' as  he  and  his  Council  had  an- 
nounced their  detennination  to  do  on  the 
15th  Uarcb,  and  wrote  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  that  he  questioned  whether  '  it 
would  be  justifiable  again  to  pnt  the  troops 
forward  for  no  other  object  than  that  of 
avenging  our  losses,  and  establishing  our 
militArv  character  in  all  its  original  brillian- 
cy.'  He  determined,  lliorefore,  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  Candahar  and  Jcllalabad 
without  any  reference  to  the  liberation  of 
the  ladies,  officers,  Boldiere,  and  children, 
who  were  held  in  captivity  by  the  Afghan 
chiefs,  and  the  generals  were  directed  to  re- 
tire to  India  at  the  earliest  convniient  time. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  justification  of  this 
retrograde  movement  in  his  letters  to  the 
Queen  or  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To 
the  former  he  states  that  the  want  of  provi- 
Riona  and  the  means  of  transport  would  have 
rendered  General  Pollock's  advsnce  to  Cabul 
impracticable,  though  he  waa  pushing  them 
forward  with  extraordinary  proraptitnde;  to 
the  Duke  be  eaid  that  for  the  general  to 
have  advanced  to  Cabul,  where  our  captured 
gana  defended  the  Bala  Hissar,  would  be  wild, 
and  he  has  been  ordered  to  return  to  India. 
With  regard  to  the  captives  he  afiirmed  that 
he  would  not  ransom  them,  though  he  was 
prepared  to  agree  to  on  eichange  of  prison- 
ers ;  but  he  was  apprehensive  lest  necessary 
considerations  for  the  health  of  the  troops 
and  the  ■  influence  of  the  entourage  at  Jclla- 
labad, might  cause  General  Pollock  to  linger 
there,  in  the  hope  of  making  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.'  The 
most  credible  explanation  of  this  anomalous 
proceeding  may  perhaps  be  found  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  own  allegation  during  the 
Charter  discussions  in  1833,  when  he  dwelt 
'  on  the  peril  of  leaving  too  much  to  the  er- 
ratic caprice  of  a  single  man,  and  advised 
that  some  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the 
powers  of  Indian  governors  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  wholesome  restraint  of  Coancil.' 
In  announcing  the  order  for  retirement  to 
the  Dakc,  he  stated  that  he  acted  altogether 
in  what  he  had  done  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  ap- 
proved at  home  by  the  Government  '  Be 
that  as  it  may,  as  long  as  Ijc  hold  power,  he 
would  use  it  as  be  thought  beat.' 


Cabul  with  deep  chagrin,  but  they  found 
plausible  reasons  for  delaying  the  evacuation 
of  the  country,  while  they  improved  the 
condition  of  their  troops,  in  the  hope  that 
time  might  work  some  favourable  change  in 
the  versatile  mind  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  intelligence  of  this  order  which  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal,  in  spite  of  every 
efiort,  produced  a  burst  of  indignation  in 
India  such  as  bad  never  been  heard  before ; 
but  though  Lord  Ellenborough  al)ected  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  press,  be  could 
not  be  indiflerent  to  the  voice  of  public  opi- 
nion which  it  embodied.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  likewise  pressed  the  recovery  of 
the  captives  and  of  our  military  reputation. 
'There  is  not,' he  writes,  'a  Moslem  heart 
in  Asia,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  which  ^ 
will  not  vibrate,  when  reflecting  on  the  fact 
that  the  European  ladies  and  other  females 
attached  to  the  troops  at  Cabul  were  made 
over  to  the  Moslem  chief,  who,  with  bis  own 
hand,  murdered  Sir  WilliamMacnaghten,  the 
representative  of  the  British  Oovcrnnicnt  at 
the  court  of  the  sovereign  of  Afghanistan,  .  , 
.  .  It  is  impossible  to  impress  on  jou  too 
strongly  the  notion  of  the  importonco  of  the 
restoration  of  our  reputation  m  the  Gust.  Our 
enemies  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  and 
wherever  found  are  now  rejoicing  in  triumph 
upon  our  disasters  and  degradation.  You 
will  teach  them  that  their  triumph  is  prema- 

Under  the  impulse  of  these  representa- 
tions Lord  Ellenborough  changed  his  policy, 
and  eleven  weeks  after  he  had  ordered  the 
generals  to  retire  to  India  gave  tbem  per- 
mission to  advance  upon  Cabul.  It  was 
marked  by  bis  usual  eccentricity.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  July  iho  foreign  se- 
cretary in  attendance  upon  him  was  directed 
to  inform  General  Nott,  in  an  official  com- 
munication, that  the  resolution  of  the  Gover- 
noM3eaeral  to  withdraw  the  troops  at  Can- 
dahar to  India  remained  without  alteration. 
In  the  afternoon  Lord  Ellenboroogb  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  the  general,  suggesting  that 
it  might  be  feasible  for  him  to  withdraw  his 
army,  not  by  the  direct  road  through  Quet- 
ta,  hut  by  advancing  to  Guzni  and  Cabul 
over  the  scenes  of  our  disasters.  lie  then 
expatiated  in  glowing  langui^on  'theeflect 
which  such  a  march  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  allies,  of  our 
enemies  in  Asia,  of  our  own  countrymen, 
and  of  all  foreign  nations  in  Enrope.  It  is, 
he  s«d,  an  object  of  just  ambition,  which 
no  one  more  than  myself  would  wish  to  see 
effected,  but  failure  is  certain  and  irretrieva- 
ble ruin ;  and  I  would  inspire  you  with  the 
necessary  caution,  and  make  you  feel  that 
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great  08  are  the  objects  to  bo  attained,  the 
risk  is  great.'  A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  General  Pollock, 
with  the  snggestton  that  he  might  possibly 
feel  disposed  to  advance  likewise  to  Cabul, 
and  oo-operato  with  General  Nott  The 
only  reason  wbicti  he  assigned  for  this 
change  of  policy  to  the  Queen  and  to  the 
Duke  was  that  General  Nott'a  army  was  in 
fine  and  high  spirits,  end  not  iil-equipped. 
The  generals  embraced  with  alacrity  the 
penniesion  to  march  on  the  capital,  for 
which  they  had  been  impatiently  waiting. 
General  Pollock  left  Jellalab&d  on  the  25th 
of  Augast,  with  8,000  men,  animated  with 
enthijsiaam,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  in  the 
valley  of  Tezeen  on  the  great  army  which 
Akbar  Kban  had  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters to  oppose  his  progress,  and  hoisted  the 
^  British  standard  on  the  Bala  Hissar  on  the 
16th  of  September.  General  Nctt,  who  had 
encountered  no  resistance,  arrived  at  Gabnl 
the  next  day.  The  narrative  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  captives,  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic episodes  in  the  history  of  British  India, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recital.  They  re- 
joined their  countrymen  at  Cabul  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  Before  quitting  the 
country  it  was  determined  to  leave  some 
lasting  token  of  retribution,  and  the  groat 
bazaar  in  the  capital,  where  the  mutilated 
remaina  of  the  envoy  had  been  exposed  to 
popular  insult,  the  nobtfest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  Central  Asia,  was  undermined  and 
destroyed.  The  British  colours  were  hanled 
down  from  the  citadel  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  armies  returned  in  triumph  to 

The  proclamations  issued  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  on  this  occasion  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  severe  animadversion.  When  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  the  recapture  of  Ca- 
bul he  was  residing  at  Simiah  in  the  house 
occupied  by  Lord  Auckland,  when  he  pal>- 
lished  his  manifesto  of  the  1st  of  October, 
1838,  which  ushered  in  the  Afghan  war,  and 
he  now  issued  a  pompous  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing its  termination,  antedating  it  to  give 
dramatic  eficct  to  the  transaction.  The  do- 
cument was  inconsistent  both  with  official 
dignity  and  traditional  usage.  To  enhance 
the  renown  of  his   own   aidministration  be 

Sronounced  the  severest  censure  on  the  con- 
act  of  his  predecessor.  '  Disasters  unparal- 
leled except  in  the  errors  in  which  they  ori- 
ginated, have  in  one  short  campaign  been 
avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfor- 
tune. The  enormous  expenditure  required 
for  the  support  of  a  large  force  in  a  false 
position,  will  no  longer  arrest  every  measure 
for  the  improvement  and  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple.'    Such  reprobation  of  the  proceedmgs 
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of  a  previons  administration  had  n 
known  before.  It  presented,  mo 
singular  contrast  to  the  eulogy  which,  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Lord  Auckland's 
policy  and  proceedings  in  Afghanistan,  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  pronounced  on  him  at  the 
banquet  in  the  London  Tavern : — '  1  know  I 
shall  succeed  a  very  able  administrator.  .  .  . 
It  is  to  mo  most  gratifying  to  have  thia  oc- 
casion of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tensive knowledge;  the  indefatigable  indns- 
try,  and  the  'great  ability  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  conduct  of  public  afi^rs.' 
The  [>roclamati  on  proceeded  to  s^' that  'the 
combined  army  of  England  and  India,  supe- 
rior in  equipment,  in  diecipiiue.  In  valour, 
and  in  the  officers  by  whom  it  is  command- 
ed to  any  force  that  can  be  opposed  to 
it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable  strength 
on  its  own  soil,  and  for  ever,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  preserve  the  glorious 
empire  it  has  won  in  security  and  vigour.' 

The  second  proclamation  relative  to  the 
Gates,  addressed  to  the  princes  of  India, 
which  was  evidently  a  servile  imitation  of 
Buonaparte's  proclamation  of  the  Pyramids, 
was  still  more  extravagant  and  objectionable. 
It  ran  thus  : — *  My  brethren  and  friends,  our 
victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Somnath  in  triumph  from  Afghanis- 
tan, and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Midimood 
looks  on  the  ruins  of  Ghuxni.  The  insult 
of  800  years  is  avenged.  To  you,  princes 
and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwara,  of  Malwa, 
and  Guzcrat,  I  shall  commit  this  glorious 
trophy  of  successful  warfare.  Yon  will 
yourselves,  with  all  honour,  transmit  these 
gates  of  sandal  wood  to  the  restored  temple 
of  Somnath.'  The  proclamation  cost  Lord 
Ellenborongh  no  little  labour.  It  was  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maddock,  the  foreign 
secretary,  to  be  translated  into  Persian,  and 
be  found  the  same  difficulty  in  giving  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  original  to  the 
native  mind  through  a  foreign  medium  as 
the  French  generob  in  the  Ber\-icc  of  Tippoo 
Sultan  experienced  when  they  came  to 
transfer  into  Persian,  for  his  comprehension, 
the  words  '  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,'  and 
'  In  the  name  of  the  republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible.' Lord  Ellenborangh  had  it  translat- 
ed back  into  English,  when  it  appeared  non- 
sensical ;  and  it  was  subject  to  more  than 
one  correction.  "When  the  revision  was 
complete  he  assured  Ihe  secretary  that  he 
coniidered  it  so  perfect  and  unexceptionable 
that  even  Sir  Harry  Inglis  would  be  unable 
to  take  exception  to  it;  whereas  he  was 
among  the  foremost  to  denounce  it  In  the 
general  order  which  he  issued  on  this  occa- 
sion he  directed  that  the  gates  should  be 
conveyed  from  Ferozepore  to  the  western 
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coast,  B  diatence  of  600  miles,  under  the 
charge  of  a  commandant,  on  K3.  1,000  a 
month,  three  European  officen,  and  a  hun- 
dred sepoys,  and  that  to  ^ve  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  procession  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detachment  of  bis  own  body 
froard ;  bat  the  gates  never  got  beyond  the 
fort  of  Agra,  of  which  they  form  a  very  in- 
teresting curiosity.  Tlie  whole  transaction 
was  a  piece  of  absurdity,  not  altc^ethcr 
without  hazard.  The  Mahommedan  princes 
wouid  necessarily  feel  irritation  at  the  insult 
oticred  to  the  memory  of  Ihe  great  conquer- 
or, whom  they  revered  as  the  founder  of 
their  power  in  India,  while  the  Hindoo  chiefs 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  entirely 
ignorant  of  that  remote  event,  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  their  notice.  It  was 
doubted  by  some  men  of  eminence  whether 
these  were  the  identical  gates  which  Mah- 
mood  brought  away  from  Somnath  800 
years  before ;  and  even  if  they  were,  they 
had  been  desecrated,  by  being  attached  to 
a  Mahommedan  tomb.  There  was,  more- 
over, no  temple  to  receive  them  at  Somnath; 
and  it  seemed  preposterous  tliat  a  Christian 
Government  should  erect  one  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  heathen  gates.  But  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  led,  by  the  flattery  of 
those  around  him,  to  congratulate  himself 
on  having  performed  a  notable  act  of  policy  ; 
and  he  assured  Her  Majesty  that  while  the 
Hindoos  had  universally  evinced  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  the  British  Government,  for  the 
consideration  shown  to  the  people  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  restoration  of  these  trophies, 
there  had  not  occurred  a  single  instance  of 
apparent  mortification  among  the  Mahom- 
medans.  He  aasnred  the  Dute  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  gates  had  conciliated  and 
gratified  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo  po- 
pulation, that  he  was  treating  the  recoveir 
of  them  as  a  great  military  triumph,  which 
the  Hindoos  would  value  as  the  guarantee 
of  the  future  secnrity  of  themselves  against 
Mussulmans.  'It  seems  to  me,'  he  said, 
'most  unwise,  when  we  are  assured  of  the 
hostility  of  one-tenth  of  the  population,  not 
to  secure  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
nine-tentiiB  which  are  faithful.'  Fourteen 
years  later  the  fidelity  of  the  Hindoos  was 
exemplified,  by  their  uniting  with  the  Muit- 
aulmans,  in  a  most  vigorous  efiort  to  expel 
us  from  the  country. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  Lord 
Ellenborough  proceeded  to  Feroieporo  to 
prepare  an  ovation  for  the  returning  heroes. 
'At  the  foot  of  tlie  bridge  of  the  Sutlej '  he 
received,  with  imperial  pomp,  General  Pol- 
lock and  the  rescued  captives,  and  General 
>'ott  and  the  sandalwood  gates.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  elephants  bad  been  collected 


to  give  a  character  of  oriental  splendour  to 
the  ceremonies.  Lord  Ellenborough  in  per- 
son superintended  the  decoration  of  their 
tninks,  intending  that  they  should  bend  the 
knee  and  do  homage  to  the  grand  proces- 
sion, but  the  effect  was  spoiled  by  the  habit 
of  the  animal  of  going  down  on  his  hind 
legs.  The  officers  were  entertained  in 
splendid  tents  adorned  with  flags,  bearing 
the  inscription  of  their  victories,  and  the  se- 
poys were  n^led,  aa  Lord  Ellenborough 
stated  in  his  official  version  of  the  ceremo* 
nial,  with  '  their  favourite  metoys '  or  sweet- 
meats, an  act  of  eccentric  kindness  and  very 
equivocal  value.  He  had  assembled  a  body 
of  2S,000  men  at  Ferozepore  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  Indian  press  animadverted  in 
severe  terms  on  what  was  designated  a  use- 
less expenditure  00  a  redundant  pageant; 
but  it  was  an  act  of  sound  policy.  The 
army  of  the  Punjab  across  the  river  consist- 
ed of  70,000  valorous  and  well -disciplined 
but  insubordinate  troops,  who  might  have 
been  tempted  by  our  recent  calamity  in  Af- 
ghanistan to  attack  the  returning  force  as  it 
marched  through  their  country,  and  it  was 
prudent  to  overawe  them  by  the  assemblage 
of  a  powerful  force  on  their  frontier. 
While,  moreover,  the  report  of  the  greatest 
and  most  humiliating  reveiw  we  had  ever 
sust^ned  in  India  was  still  fresh  in  the  na- 
tive community,  it  was  the  counsel  of  wis- 
dom to  exhibit  our  military  strength  in  un- 
diminished vigour  by  the  sight  of  an  army 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  which,  in- 
cluding tbe  regiments  coroing  from  Afgha- 
nistan, counted  40,000,  the  bi^;est  number 
which  had  ever  been  assembled  in  one  can- 
tonment. 

On  the  15th  November  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough, in  his  letter  to  the  Queen,  s^d  that 
'  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  on  both  banks 
of  the  Indus,  the  restoration  of  peace  with 
China  on  secure  and  honourable  terms,  and 
the  creation  of  a  surplus  revenue  in  this 
country  will  have  effected  all  the  objects 
(or  which  Lord  Ellenborough  with  your 
Majesty's  gracious  permission  undertook  the 
office  of  Governor-General  of  India.'  At  the 
same  time,  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  peace, 
he  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  with  the 
motto  'Pax  Asite  restituta.'  Within  six 
months  he  issued  another  proclamation,  an- 
nexing the  kingdom  of  8inde  to  the  Compa- 
ny's territories,  though  he  had  officially  an- 
nounced on  the  1st  of  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber, that  the  Government  would  be  content 
with  the  dominions  nature  had  assigned  to 
it..  Our  political  connection  with  that 
kingdom  began  with  Lord  Ellenborough 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  1829,  and  by  a  singular  conjunc- 
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tion  of  circumBtancGR,  nas  terminated  by 
him  fourteen  yean  after  as  Governor-Gene- 
ral. Our  trCAtment  of  its  rulers  from  first 
to  Iast,i3  the  darkest  p^o  ia  the  history  of 
our  Indian  career,  and  a  cursory  reference  to 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  final  visitation. 
Lord  Amherst  in  1 829  took  up  his  residence 
at  Simlah,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Punjab,  and 
Runjcct  Sing  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
sending  him  a  complimentary  mission,  toge- 
ther with  a  m^niticent  tent  of  shawls  for 
Her  Mftjeaty.  Lord  Ellenliarougb  waa  at  the 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  bearing  that  the  Lahore  chief  had  a 
paaaion  for  hoises,  resolved  to  present  him 
in  return  with  a  team  of  English  dray 
horses ;  hut  instead  of  sending  them  by  tbc 
usual  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Gan- 
ges, determined  to  send  them  up  the  valley 
of  the  Indus,  and  to  make  this  a  pretext  for 
exploriDg  that  river,  then  little  better  known 
than  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
ftnd  CBtablishing  friendly  relations  with  the 
chiefs  OD  its  banks.  Lieutenant  Bumes, 
who  was  charged  with  the  mission,  was  twice 
repulsed  by  the  Ameers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  but  they  were  coerced  into  aubmia- 
eion  by  the  menaces  of  Colonel  Potttnger, 
the  Resident  in  the  neighbouring  British 
province  of  Cutch,  The  report  of  Lieuten- 
ant Bumes  was  submitted  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  then  Governor-General,  and  served 
to  increase  his  desire  to  open  up  the  river  to 
commerce,  and  Colonel  Pottinger  was  soon 
after  deputed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
rulers.  They  manifested  great  reluctance  to 
any  connection  with  the  Company,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  proposal  to  unlock 
the  Indus  to  British  enterprise,  under  the 
apprehension  that  the  factory  would  lead  to 
complications,  and,  as  elsewhere,  grow  into 
a  cantonment  But  the  pressure  of  the  Re- 
sident was  irreaistible,  and  a  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded,  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  was  that  'the  conlracting  parties 
should  never  look  with  an  eye  of  covetous- 
neaa  on  the  possessions  of  each  other.' 
Within  eleven  years  Sinde  was  a  British 
province. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire 
the  province  became  nominally  tributary  to 
Cabul,  but  in  1T8S  the  Talpooras,  a  Belo- 
chee  tribe  west  of  the  Indus,  overran  it,  and 
parcelled  it  out  among  their  chiefs,  who 
were  designated  Ameers.  Their  power,  like 
that  of  all  other  principalities  and  king- 
doms in  India,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  those  of  Rajpootana,  rested  on  the  basis 
of  conquest,  but  they  were  in  every  respect 
independent,  and  had  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior and  paid  no  tribute  for  nearly  half  a 
century.     In  1833  Shah  Shoojah,  who  had 
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been  expelled  from  the  thronu.of  Cabul 
twenty-three  years  before,  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  body  of  troops  to  recover  it,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Shikarporo,  was  opposed  by 
the  Ameers,  but  defeated  them,  and  con- 
strained them  to  make  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  £50,000,  as  the  arrears  of  tribute 
due  to  the  crown  of  Cabul,  which  wa*  esti- 
maUd  by  him  at  £250,000.  The  Sbab  was 
himself  defeated  by  ])oat  Mahomed  at  Can- 
dahar  soon  after,  and  -obliged  to  fly  from 
Afghanistan.  Five  years  later  Lord  Auck- 
land fitted  out  his  ill-starred  expedition  to  de- 
pose Dost  Mahomed,  and  to  seat  Shah  Shoo- 
jah on  the  throne.  The  Bengal  coluran, 
accompanied  by  the  SImli,  moved  down  the 
Indus,  while  Sir  Juhn  Keane,  with  the 
Bombay  column,  marched  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  two  forces  were  to  cross  the 
river.  The  commercial  treaty  concluded  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  provided  that 
the  Indus  should  not  be  used  by  us  for  the 
conveyance  of  military  storea,  but  the  arti- 
cles were  summarily  disposed  of  by  a  mes- 
sage from  Lord  Auckland  to  the  Ameers, 
that  '  it  must  necessarily  be  suspended  dur- 
ing tiie  course  of  these  opcrationa,  and  that 
at  this  important  crisis,  not  only  those  who 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  favour  our  ad- 
versaries, but  those  who  dispUy  an  unwil- 
lingness to  help  ua  in  the  just  and  necessary 
undertaking  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
must  be  displaced.'  The  Ameers  were  like- 
wise required  to  pay  up  at  once  all  the  ar- 
rears of  tribute  claimed  by  Shah  Shoojah  ; 
but  when  Colonel  Pottinger  presented  the 
demand,  they  produced  two  releases  from  all 
farther  claims  of  every  description  which  the 
Shah  had  given  them  when  he  extorted  the 
£60,000  from  them  at  Shikarpore,  and 
which,  for  greater  security,  had  been  written 
in  two  copies  of  the  Koran.  Lord  Auck- 
land stated  that  he  did  not  deem  it  necessa- 
ry to  enter  into  any  formal  investigation  of 
this  plea,  and  Mr.  Macnaghten,  the  envoy 
with  Shah  Shoojah,  declared  that  '  rather 
than  allow  the  grand  enterprise  of  restoring 
him  to  he  postponed  by  any  opposition  from 
the  Ameers,  it  would  be  better  to  let  loose 
20,000  of  Runjeet  Sing's  troops  oq  their  ca- 
pital.' Colonel  Pottinger  was,  moreover, 
instructed  to  inform  them  that,  '  neither  the 
ready  power  to  crush  and  annihilate  them, 
nor  the  will  to  call  it  into  action,  were  want- 
ing if  it  appeared  necessary,  however  re- 
motely, for  the  safety  or  the  integrity  of  the 
Anglo-Indiau  empire  or  frontier.'  The 
Bengal  column  waa  ordered  to  march  down 
to  the  capital  to  enforce  the  demand,  but 
before  its  arrival  Sir  John  Keane  waa  alrea- 
dy encamped  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  Ameers, 
yielding    to   these    iiresistlble    arguments, 
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Bigned  the  Bubsidiary  treaty  pressed  on 
them,  and  paid  up  the  first  instalmeot.  Dur- 
ing tlie  occupation  of  Afghanistan  Sindo 
became  the  base  of  operations  for  the  force 
at  Candahar,  which  nan  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Bupphes  received  from  and  through 
it,  and  tliov  were  never  intermitted.  Lord 
Aaokiand,  Wore  liis  retirement,  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  exemplary  good  faith  with 
which  tiic  principal  Ameers  had  acted,  and 
the  friendly  aid  ihcy  had  invariably  render- 
ed to  the  British  Government.  After  our 
cipnl^on  from  Afghanistan,  they  contioned 
to  furnish  supplies  and  carriage  without  in- 
termption,  and  (icncral  Nott  would  not  have 
been  able  to  move  on  Cabut  without  the 
3,000  camels  forwarded  by  them.  But  two 
or  three  of  the  minor  chiefs  in  npper  Sinde 
bad  been  emboldened  by  our  misfortunes  to 
manifent  a  spirit  of  disafiection,  and  Major 
Untram,  the  Putitical  Agont,  had  brought 
distinct  cbargca  against  them  before  Lord 
Ellonborough,  and  advised  a  general  revision 
of  the  treaties.  He  replied  that '  he  waa  re- 
solved to  inflict  signal  chastisement,  even  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates  on  any  chief 
or  Ameer  who  should  have  exhibited  hostile 
designs  against  us  during  the  late  events, 
founded  on  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  our 
power,  but  there  must  be  clear  proof  of  the 
f^thlessnesB  of  the  Ameers,  and  it  must  not 
be  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the  British 
agents.' 

Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived  at  Hyderabad 
on  the  10th  October,  1843,  with  full  powers, 
military  and  political.  Ue  was  a  soldier  of 
high  repute  and  great  resolution,  but, 
withni,  of  an  arbitrary  and  impetuous  tem- 
perament. He  brought  with  him  a  strong 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  Ameers,  of 
which  he  gave  evidence  by  his  haughty  de- 
meanour at  his  first  interview  with  tnem, 
and,  after  a  brief  survey  of  our  position, 
wrote  that  '  wo  only  wanted  a  pretest  to  co- 
erce them.'  Lord  Ellenborough  transmitted 
to  him  for  investigation  the  accusation 
which  Major  Outrara  had  brongbt  ^wnst 
some  of  the  Aineera,  with  the  distinct  in- 
iuDction  not  to  proceed  to  any  act  of  hosti- 
lity without  the  most  complete  proof  of  their 
guilt.  All  the  charges  were  dismissed  ex- 
cept two,  and  the  queation  of  their  delin- 
quency was  reduced  to  the  point  whether 
two  hostile  letters  which  bore  their  seals 
were  genuine,  and  whether  the  minister  of 
one  of  the  Ameers  of  Upper  Sinde  had  con- 
nived at  the  escape  of  a  malcontent.  The 
aathenticity  of  the  letters  waa  resolntclv  de- 
nied by  them,  and  was  considered  extremely 
doubtful  by  the  best  experts  in  India,  while 
the  seals  were  evidently  counterfeited  by 
8ome    of     the     professional    forgera    who 
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abounded  in  the  country.  '  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, who  was  new  to  the  couutry  and  the 
people,  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  one  of 
Lis  assistants,  scarcely  wiser  than  himself,  at 
once  pronounced  them  to  be  genuine,  and 
said,  'The  Ameers  have  given  a  pretext; 
they  have  broken  treaties.  The  more  pow- 
erful Government  will  at  no  distant  period 
swallow  up  the  weaker,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  come  to  the  result  at  once,  if  it  can  be 
done  with  honesty.'  Soon  after  he  wrote, 
'  We  have  no  right  to  seize  Sinde  ;  yet  we 
shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  useful 
and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be ; ' 
and  all  his  measures  for  the  next  four 
months  tended  to  this  consummation. 

Major  Outram  had  sent  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rongh  the  draft  of  the  new  treaties  which  he 
proposed,  the  object  of  which  waa  to  place 
our  relations  with  the  Amcera  on  a  better 
footing,  and  to  make  an  equitable  exchange 
of  territory  for  the  subsidy  enforced  wi 
them  by  the  treaty  of  1839.  The  disloyalty 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  was  also  to  be  visited 
by  the  icstoration  of  some  of  the  lands  they 
had  wrested  from  the  Nabob  of  Bhawulpoie, 
to  recompense  his  loyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment. Tim  draft  was  returned  by  th^  Go- 
vernor-General to  Sir  Charles  on  the  I2th 
November,  when  Major  Outram  perceived 
that  the  territory  to  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
annual  payment  exceeded  by  £40,000  a 
year  that  which  he  had  proposed  as  an  equi- 
table adjustment,  and  he  requested  that  the 
question  should  be  referred  back  to  Lord 
Ellenborough.  The  papers  were  detained 
by  Sir  Charles  for  ten  weeks,  and  when  the 
reply  was  received  from  Simlah,  admitting 
the  error,  and  desiring  that  it  might  be  rec- 
tified at  once,  the  Sinde  army  had  been  de- 
feated and  the  Ameers  were  prisoners  of 
war  on  board  a  British  steamer.  The  in- 
structions of  Lord  Ellenborough  regarding 
these  treaties  were,  that  they  slionld  not  be 
acted  upon  until  they  had  been  ratiSed  by 
the  chiefs ;  but  before  the  Ameers  of  Upper 
Sinde  had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  terms.  Sir  Charles  confiscated 
the  whole  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
inadvertently  inserted  in  the  second  version 
of  them,  though  the  queation  was  still  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 
The  feudatories  of  the  Ameers  were  thus  re- 
duced to  beggary.  Meer  Koostum  was  the 
chief  Ameer  of  Upper  Sinde,  with  the 
title  of  Kais,  and  the  Turban  was  the  sym- 
bol of  his  authority.  He  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  venerated  for  his  virtues  as  well  as 
for  his  age,  both  by  bis  own  subjects  and 
the  British  officers.  Bis  brother  and  heir 
apparent,  Ali  Morad,  the  most  perfidious 
miscreant  in  Sinde,  coveted  the  immediate 
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acquisition  of  the  Turban.  Having  insinn- 
ated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Charles,  he  succeeded  by  false  representa- 
tions in  poisoning  his  mind  ag^nst  Meer 
Roostnm,  and  when  be  aongbt  an  opportu- 
nity of  ofiering  an  explanation  to  Sir  Charles 
was  refused  an  interview,  and,  under  the  in- 
Bidioua  advice  of  Ali  Morad,  was  directed  to 
repair  to  his  castle  at  Dejee,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  affix  bis  seal  to  a  deed—writ- 
ten also  in  a  Koran — surrendering  bis  terri- 
tories, his  army,  and  hb  forts  to  him,  of  hia 
own  free  will.  Sir  Charles  was  not  withoal 
a  suspicion  that  the  deed  had  been  extorted, 
and  he  determined  on  a  personal  conference 
trith  him,  but  his  perfidious  brother  awoke 
him  at  midnight  and  persuaded  bim  to 
fly,  upon  tbe  assurance  that  he  was  to  be 
seized  the  next  morning.  Sir  Charles  was 
exasperated  by  his  flight,  and  immediately 
deposed  him,  and  Ali  Morad  entered  into 
possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  Ameers 
of  Upper  Sinde,  eighteen  in  nnmber,  thus 
found  their  income  reduced  from  £200,000 
to  £60,000. 

Sir  Charles  had  ordered  all  the  Ameers  to 
meet  Major  Outram  at  Rhyrpore,  but, 
through  the  contrivance  of  Ali  Morad,  those 
from  Upper  Sinde  failed  to  attend  the  con- 
ference, and  the  agents  of  only  two  from  the 
Lower  province  had  arrived,  when  Sir 
Charles  ordered  the  Ameers  of  both  divi- 
sions to  repair  to  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  INvo  days  after,  the  ^^nta 
from  Lower  Sinde  arrived  in  his  camp,  with 
full  power  to  affix  their  masters'  seals  to  the 
treaties.  This  would  have  given  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  negotiations,  but  Sir  Charies 
refused  them  permission  to  fulfil  their  mia- 
eion,  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  Hydera- 
bad. 

The  Ameers  met  Major  Ootram  at  the  ca- 
pital, and  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge 
of  having  infringed  tbe  treaty  of  1839,  or  of 
having  affixed  their  seals  to  the  disloyal  let- 
ters, which  they  asked  permission  to  examine, 
but  they  had  not  been  returned  by  the  Go- 
vemor^General.  Meer  Rooetum,  moreover, 
solemnly  affirmed  that  his  seal  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  deed,  resigning  the  Turban 
and  ita  rights  by  violence,  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  free  agent.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
Charles  continued  to  advance  to  the  capital, 
and  the  Belochce  troops  flocked  to  the  de- 
fence of  it,  and  were  inflamed  by  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  disconsolate  Ameers  of  Up- 
per Sinde  whom  Sir  Charles  Napier  bad 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  venerated  and  dbinherited  Meer 
Roostnm.  The  Atneers,  after  several  confe- 
rences, agreed  to  the  terms  but  denied  the 
equity  of  the  treaties.    They  were  prepared 


to  resign  the  inequitable  excess  of  territory 
demanded  by  Sir  Charles,  but  they  stated 
that  it  would  be  beyond  their  power  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  the  army,  unless  the 
Major  would  promine  to  restore  the  Turban 
to  Meer  Roostum,  if  he  could  produce  evi- 
dence of  the  violence  to  which  be  alleged 
that  be  had  been  subject;  but  this  request 
It  was  impossible  for  bim  to  comply  with. 
The  treaties  were  signed  on  the  12th  Febru- 
ary, but  as  the  officers  of  tbe  mission  left 
the  durbar  they  were  assailed  by  a  crowd  of 
soldiera  and  citizens,  and  were  saved  from 
destruction  only  by  the  active  exertions  of 
the  Ameers,  who  refused  to  quit  their  side 
till  they  were  safe  within  the  Residency. 
The  next  day  they  waited  on  Major  Outram, 
and  aasnred  him  that  the  llelochee  officere 
and  troops  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  state 
of  exasperation  as  to  be  altogether  beyond 
their  control.  '  We  have  pven  you,'  they 
B^d,  'all  you  wanted  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  ally,  the  Nabob  of  Bhawulpore.  Re- 
store the  lands  which  Ali  Morad  has  obtain- 
ed from  his  brother  by  force  and  fraud,  or 
allow  us  to  recover  tiiem  ourselves.'  For 
two  days  the  Ameers  continued  to  importune 
Major  Outram  to  withdraw  to  a  position  of 
greater  security,  but  the  'Bayard  of  the 
East,*  as  he  was  called,  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  exhibit  any  token  of  fear.  On  the 
morning  of  tbe  third  day  the  Residency  was 
attacked  by  a  largo  force,  and  the  Major, 
after  defending  himself  with  only  a  handfnl 
of  troops  for  more  than  three  hours,  with- 
drew to  the  st«amcr  anchored  at  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  Tndua  In  reporting  this  event 
to  Lord  EUenborougb,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  tbe  assurance  to  assert,  doubtless  with 
the  view  of  inflaming  his  mind,  that  tbe 
Ameers  signed  tbe  treaties  on  the  14th,  and 
treacherously  ^attacked   the  Residency  the 

This  attack  rendered  an  appeal  to  arms 
inevitable.  On  the  l?th  February  Sir 
Charles  reached  Meanee,  about .  six  miles 
from  Hyderabad,  where  the  Belochee  army, 
20,000  in  number,  was  encamped,  while  his 
own  force  did  not  exceed  2,^00.  Tbe  Belo- 
chees  dispnted  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
fought  with  soch  desperation  that  they  were 
supposed  to  have  left  5,000  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  field.  Tfaey  lost  their  whole 
encampment,  and  the  victory  was  complete 
and  decisive.  Never  on  any  Indian  field  had 
British  troops  exhibited  a  nobler  spirit,  or  a 
British  general  more  consummate  skill. 
One  such  day  at  Cabul  would  have  saved  the 
army,  A  body  of  10,000  Belochee  troops 
arrived  the  next  day,  and  the  most  martial 
of  the  Ameers  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  force  scarcely  less  numerous,  but  Sir 
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Charles  vtas  relieved  from  all  anxiety  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Ameera,  who  were  seot  as 
prisoners  on  board  the  steamer  in  the  river, 
and  soon  after  fornarded  to  Bombay.  The 
next  day  he  entered  Hyderabad,  and  lost  no 
time  in  placing  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
the  Talpoora  aynatty  in  the  hands  of  prize 
agents  for  immediate  distribution  among  the 
troops ;  the  sum  of  £T0,OO0  l>eing  allotted 
to  his  share.  On  the  22nd  March  be  gained 
another  victory  over  Sbere  Mabomea,  aud 
the  subjugation  of  the  province  was  com- 
plete. On  hearing  of  the  action  of  Meanee, 
Lord  Ellenborough  issued  a  proclamation 
applauding  tbe  gallantry  of  the  troope  and 
the  tactics  of  the  general,  and  stating  that 
this  brilliant  victory  had  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  of  India  the  coun- 
try on  both  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Sub- 
kur  to  the  sea,  and  a  week  after  annexed  the 
province  to  the  Company's  dominions,  ap- 
pointed Sir  Charles  Napier  governor,  abol- 
ished slavery,  which  was  still  legal  in  India, 
and  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  to 
all  nations.  He  aultsequently  ordered  a 
column — in  imitation  of  that  of  Vendome — 
to  be  erected  with  the  captured  cannon,  but 
it  was  never  began. 

.These  acts  of  imperialism,  exercised  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Council,  were  severe- 
ly condemned  buth  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  letter  dated  the  4th  February, 
thirteen  days  before  tbe  engagement  at  Mea- 
nee, the  Duke  informed  him  that  his  trane- 
actions  in  Sinde  bad  given  great  uneasiness 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  advised  him  to  trust  to 
the  existing  treaties,  and  the  reputation  and 
reality  of  nis  power,  to  obtain  all  that  he 
required,  by  negotiation  and  conciliation 
ratlier  than  by  anything  like  menace  or  war. 
When  the  act  of  annexation  was  annonnced, 
the  Duke  again  wrote  that  'the  afiair  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  Directors 
and  the  two  Honses,  and  upon  some  of  the 
moat  noble-minded  of  the  firmest  supporters 
of  Government,  who  disapproved  of  all  that 
they  had  heard  and  read  of  this  Sinde  afiair,' 
which  was  the  source  of  extreme  and  grow- 
ing embarrassment  to  Government,  and  not' 
without  danger  to  its  existence.  The  Miuis- 
tty  wisely  abstained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  it  in  Parliament,  and  Lord 
EUcnborough  complained  to  the  Duke  that 
the  inference  drawn  from  their  reticence 
would  be  that  his  proceedings  were  disap- 
proved and  would  be  reversed,  and  that  the 
Ameers  would  bo  restored  to  their  thrones. 
To  counteract  this  impression  in  India,  and 
to  create  a  belief  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  country,  he  or- 
dered their  zenanas  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
at  Bombay. 
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While  this  dissatisfaction  was  at  its  height, 
Lord  Fit^erald,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Ripon,  historically  known  as  Prosperity 
Rooinson,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1 825,  and  subsequcntJy,  for  a  few 
months,  one  of  the  most  inefficient  of  Prime 
Ministers.  Instead  of  following  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  and  exercising  the  power 
of  control  vested  in  him,  he  permitted  the 
Court  to  govern  him,  and  gave  his  sanction 
to  a  despatch  condemning  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  proceedings  in  Sinde.  It  reached 
him  on  the  20th  November,  when  ho  was  on 
tbe  eve  of  another  war,  for  which  he  had 
assembled  a  la>ge  force  on  the  Jumna.  On 
the  receipt  of  it  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  that, 
'  he  had  determined  to  remain  until  removed, 
but  that  be  should  wait  for  the  next  mall, 
under  tbe  impression  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  it  should  not  announce  his  supenes- 
eion  by  the  Court;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  fitting  to  exhibit  to  the  army  at 
Agra  a  discredited  Governor  General ;  and 
that,  poliucally,  his  presence*  there  would 
have  no  efiect.*  The  mail  did  not  announce 
his  dismissal,  and  within  fire  days  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  upper  provinces  to  oiganize 
the  Gwalior  campaign. 

Of  all  the  transactions  of  Lord  EUen- 
borongli's  administration  tlie  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Sinde  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  objectionable.  It  is  not 
posMble  to  find  any  vindication  of  it  even 
upon  tbe  ground  of  political  necessity,  but 
the  odium  of  it  rests  almost  entirely  on  Sir 
Charies  Napier.  From  the  time  of  his  as- 
suming the  command  in  Sinde,  and  on- 
wards for  more  than  four  months,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  by  a  continuous  vio- 
lation of  Lord  Ellenbo rough's  injunction  that 
the  Ameers  should  not  be  provoked  to  hos- 
tility by  the  conduct  of  the  British  agents. 
While  they  exhibited  a  spirit  of  abject  sub- 
mission to  every  exaction,  nowever  severe,  his 
dealings  with  them  were  in  every  instance 
arrogant  and  unjust.  The  Government  at 
home  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  arising 
from  his  fiery  and  arbitrary  temper,  and 
the  Duke  did  not  fail  to  inform  LoM  Ellen- 
borough  that  they  disapproved  of  '  his  hav- 
ing left  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  and 
all  the  consequences,  so  entirely  in  his 
hands.'  The  mind  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation 
against  the  Ameers  by  repeated  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  conduct.  Papers  which 
would  assuredly  have  dispelled  many  suspi- 
cions from  bis  (bonghts  and  modified  his  opi- 
nions and  proceedings  were  systematically 
withheld  from  him,  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
the  President  of  Uie  Board  of  Control,  ai- 
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Betted  with  ^eat  trnth  that  the  con>]Uest  of 
Sin<Ie  would  never  have  taken  plaoe  if  Lord 
Ellen  born  ugh  bad  been  in  full  posseiision  of 
the  real  facta,  and  had  been  cognizant  of  the 
mbdeeda  of  All  Morad. 

Tlie  third  and  last  military  operation  pro- 
secntcd  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  which 
doubtlens  induced  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
hasten  his  recall,  naa  Ihe  Gwalior campaign. 
Sindia  died  in  February,  1 843,  withoat ' 
and  without  having  nominated  a  succesanr. 
Ilis  widow,  of  thirteen,  adopted  a  lad  of 
eight,  upon  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  of 
ministers,  who  were  deeirous  of  retaining 
the  administration  of  aflaira  in  their  own 
hand^  Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  con- 
sidering the  eitreme  youtli  of  the  Ranee  and 
of  the  son  she  had  placed  on  the  throne,  as 
well  as  the  disturbed  atate  of  the  country, 
deemed  it  important  that  tlie  Government 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  re spon nihility  of 
a  single  minister,  "Hie  two  candidates  for 
the  appointment  were  the  Mama  Sahib,  the 
uncle  of  the  deceased  Raja,  and  the  Dada 
Khasjee,  the  hereditary  cl^amberlain  and 
the  favourite  of  the  Ranee.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough gave  the  preference  to  the  former, 
and  the  Ranee  and  her  partisans  immediate- 
ly set  themselves  to  thwart  his  measures  and 
embarrass  his  administration ;  and  after 
three  months  of  incessant  opposition,  dis- 
missed him  from  his  post,  and  banished  him 
the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  Resident.  The  Dada  Khas- 
jee was  immediately  invested  with  supreme 
authority.  Lord  Ellenborough  manifest- 
ed his  displeasure  at  the  dismissal  of  the 
minister  appointed  imder  his  auspices  by  re- 
calling the  Resident  within  the  Company's 
tcnitories, and  the  Dadamanifestcd  his  hos- 
tility to  the  British  Government  by  dismisx- 
ing  from  office  all  who  were  known  to  be 
favourable  to  an  alliance  with  it. 

The  great  object  of  solicitude  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sindia  had  long  been  the  well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000  men,  with  more 
than  350  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  recruit- 
ed from  the  martial  population  of  Oiide, 
Rajpootana,  and  the  Company's  territories 
— with  a  few  Mahrattas — and  was  command- 
ed by  officers  of  European  extraction.  It 
wa9  too  large  for  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  successive  ministers  had  endeavoured  to 
reduce  its  strength ;  but  it  had  successfully 
resisted  every  such  eflort,  and  would  not 
allow  a  single  regiment  to  bd  disbanded,  or 
a  single  vacancy  to  remain  empty.  The 
Dada  had  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  troops  by  large  donations,  and  this 
had  increased  their  arrogance  and  assump- 
tion. They  were  courted  by  all  parties,  and 
the  regiments  espoused  dinercnt  and  oppo- 
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site  sides,  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  conflicts  which  ensued.  Tlie  anarchy  at 
the  capital  became  more  and  more  intense, 
and  the  Ranee  importuned  the  Resident  to 
return  to  the  Court,  hut  he  was  instructed  to 
reply  that  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  could  not  be  reestablish- 
ed  until  the  Dada,  the  inveterate  foe  of  the 
British  alliance,  and  the  source  of  all  these 
complications,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
British  Government;  but  the  Ranee  refused 
to  surrender  him.  The  increased  insubordi- 
nation of  the  soldiery  menaced  the  safety  of 
the  common  frontier,  and  Lord  Ellenborough 
ordered  a  lai^e  force  to  be  asaerabled  at 
Agra,  under  ^c  designation  of  a  camp  of 


On  the  1st  November  he  placed  on  the 
records  of  Council  a  minate  on  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  aflaira  at  Gwalior.  It  was  a 
masterly  State  paper,  exceptionally  free  from 
eccentricity  and  inflation,  and  embodying 
sonnd  views  of  policy  in  the  clearest  and 
most  vigorous  language.  It  affirmed  as  a  fact 
— though  not  fully  admitted  as  such  in  Lead- 
enhall-street — Ihatour  position  in  India  was 
that  of  the  paramount  and  controlling  power, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  partial  and 
isolated  view  of  our  relations  witn  any  one 
State  within  its  limits.  To  recede  from  that 
position  would  endanger  our  existence,  and 
bring  upon  all  the  States  now  dependent  on 
us  the  most  afflicting  calamities.  It  would  let 
loose  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  and  lead 
the  several  States  to  seek  redress 'for  daily 
occurring  grievances  among  each  other,  not 
from  the  superintending  justice  of  the 
British  Government,  but  from  the  armed  re- 
prisals of  the  injured,  and  the  coifntrioa 
which,  under  our  protection  have  enjoyed 
many  of  the  advantages  of  peace,  would  ho 
again  exposed  to  devastation.  He  then 
passed  in  review  the  course  of  events  at 
Gwalior  daring  the  last  eight  months,  where 
the  minister  nominated  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Government  had  been  igno- 
miniously  supplanted  by  one  who  could  only 
maint^n  his  positiou  in  despite  of  it. 

Still,'  he  remarked,  '  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  might  perhaps  have  wuted 
upon  time,  and  have  abstained  from  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  measures  of  coercion,  ex- 
pecting the  restoration  of  our  influence  at 
Gwalior  from  the  disunion  manifested  among 
the  chiefs,  and  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  an 
Indian  court,  but  the  events  wliich  have  re- 
ceutlj  occurred  at  Lahore  will  not  permit  the 
resort  to  a  policy  suited  only  to  a  state  of  ge- 
neral tranquillity Within  three  march- 
es of  the  Sutlej  is  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
confident  in  its  own  strength,  proud  of  its 
various  successes  against  its  neighbours,  desi- 
rous of  war  and  of  plunder,  and  under  no  dis- 
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cipline  or  cootrol.  ...  It  would  bo  unpar- 
donable if  we  were  not  to  take  evorj  poaaible 
precaalion  against  anj  hoBtite  act  which 
miEtit  lead  to  war,  and  no  precaution  appears 
to  be  more  necesaary  tlian'tiiat  of  rendering 
our  rear  and  our  cotnunini cations  aecure  by 
tlie  cstablishnreut  of  a  friendly  Qovcmmcnt 
at  Qiralior.* 

Tn  announcing  thia  aaserahlago  of  a  largo 
army  on  Sindia's  frontier  to  the  Duke,  Lord 
Etienborough  said  that  he  should  bo  a  little 
nervous  at  leaving  such  an  instrument  as  tbo 
anny  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Cbicf  with  tatj  discretionary  powers,  and  bo 
felt  that  he  ought  to  be  there  himself.  As 
the  mail  bronglit  no  letter  of  recall  be  accor- 
dingly hastened  to  Agra,  which  he  reached 
on  the  Ilth  December,  and,  finding  that  the 
Dada  had  not  been  surrendered,  ordered  the 
array  to  advance;  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
formed the  Ranee  that '  the  Govornor-Gene- 
ral  could  neither  permit  the  existence  withlu 
the  territories  of  Sindia  of  an  unfriendly 
Government,  nor  that  they  should  be  with- 
out a  Government  willing  and  able  to  main- 
tain order,  and  to  preserve  the  relations  of 
mnity  with  ita  neicfhbonrs.  He  had,  there- 
fore, directed  the  British  force  to  advance, 
and  would  not  a*rrc!!t  its  movements  till  he 
had  full  iiecnrity  for  the  future  tranquillity 
of  tho  common  frontier  of  the  two  States;' 
in  other  words,  as  he  informed  the  Queen, 
till  tho  dinbandment  and  disarming  of  the 
disatiected  portion  of  tfre  Gwatior  array  had 
been  effected.  The  progress  of  tho  troops 
produ^rcd  the  desired  cfiect.  The  Dada  was 
sent  to  the  Resident's  camp  with  a  letter 
from  the  Ttanee,  requesting  that  as  the 
wishes  of  the  Governor-General  had  been 
complied  with  the  progress  of  the  troops 
might  be  countermanded.  Lord  EUenbo- 
roiigh,  in  his  reply,  repeated  his  former  re- 
marlcs  regarding  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
Government  at  Gwalior,  and  required  that 
the  army  which  dominated  over  the  State 
should  be  reduced  and  the  British  contin- 
gent of  troops  augmented.  Our  army,  ac- 
companied by  the  Govornor-Gencral  and  his 
atalt,  soon  after  reached  tho  Chnmbul,  tbo 
boundary  between  the  two  States,  when  a 
deputation  of  Gwaiior  chiefs  waited  on  him 
and  importuned  him,  with  joined  hands,  to 
await  the  complimentary  visit  of  the  Ranee 
aod  the  young  Raja  on  British  territory, 
where  all  former  Governors-General  had  re- 
ceived the  GwaJtor  court.  They  represented 
that  any  deviation  from  established  usage 
on  this  point  wonid  inflict  indeUblo  disgrace 
on  the  royal  family,  and  inevitably  lead  to  a 
colliition  with  Ibe  natire  troops,  who  were 
in  a  state  of  great  oxcitemonL  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said  it  was  impossible  to  delay  the 
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advance  of  tho  troops,  but  at  length  offered  . 
to  wait  two  days;  as  this  was  too  short  a 
period  for  the  arrangements  of  an  oriental 
conrt,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  at  Uingona,  abont  twenty 
miles  from  Gwaiior,  whore  the  treaty  em- 
bodying tho  Governor-General's  requisition 
should  be  signed  on  the  26tb  December. 
The  Gwaiior  troops  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  such  a  BCttlement  would  extinguish 
their  power  and  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  they  placed  an  effectual  restriction  on 
the  departure  of  the  court  All  mutual  ani- 
mosities were  buried  in  a  firm  determination 
to  oppose  tho  advance  of  tho  British  army, 
and  the  troops  marched  out  of  their  canton- 
ment with  the  swaggering  shout  tbat  they 
were  going  to  drive  it  back  across  the  Chum- 
bul. 

Lord  Ellenborongh  waited  for  the  Ranee 
and  Raja  at  Hingona  for  two  days  in  vain, 
and  then  ordered  the  army  to  move  on  to 
Ghoanda,  where  the  Gwaiior  troops  were 
reported  to  have  taken  up  a  strong  position. 
The  British  officers  committed  the  egregion* 
error  of  desp'ising  the  enemy,  and  of  treat- 
ing Sindia's  troops,  the  successors  of  those 
who  had  fought  General  Weliesleyat  Assye, 
and  General  Lake  at  Loswarce,  as  a  contemp- 
tible rabble  whom  baif-a-dozen  shots  wonld 
disperse;  and  the  Quartermaster-General  of 
Queen's  troops — who  fell  gallantly  in  the 
action — said  he  should  have  occasion  for  no- 
thing but  a  horaewhip.  It  had  been  settled 
in  the  camp,  to  breakfast  at  the  village  of 
Maharajpore,  and  the  Governor-General  and 
the  ladies  advanced  thither  on  elephants,  as 
if  they  were  proceeding  on  a  military  pro- 
menade, when  they  were  unexpectedly 
brought  up  by  the  discharge  from  a  masked 
battery  of  a  shower  of  balls,  one  of  which 
grased  the  car  of  Lady  Smith's  elephant. 
During  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  enemy 
had  suddenly  changed  his  poattion  and 
brought  np  and  planted  14,000\roops  and 
twenty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  on  the 
line  of  advance  There  was  no  map  of  the 
country  to, be  depended  on,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gongh,  who  had  made  no  reconnaisance,  wa-» 
required  saddonly  to  alter  the  disposition  of 
bis  troops.  Lord  Ellenborough  aptly  de- 
scribed the  scene  when  he  smo  that  every- 
body and  everything  appeared  to  be  out  of 
place.  It  was  on  this  field  of  battle  that  he 
won  his  spurs,  and  was  seen  moving  about 
with  tho  utmost  intrepidity  distributing 
money  and  fniit  among  the  wounded.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  had,  at  his  roqacst,  left 
his  battering  train  at  Agra,  and  the  light 
field  pieces  with  tho  anny  were  quickly 
silenced  by  the  heavy  cannon  of  the  enemy. 
Their  artilleryraea  fought  with  desperation, 
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and  were  bayoneted  at  tlieir  guns,  and  the 
victory  cost  as  1,000  men  killed  and 
TTounded.  On  the  same  day  another  action 
was  fought  at  I'unniar  «ito  ao  equally  fa- 
vourablo  result  On  the  Ust  day  of  the  year 
the  R&nee  and  her  adopted  son  came  into 
the  camp  and  made  their  sabmission  to  the 
Govern or-GeneraL  These  victories  placed 
the  kingdom  of  Sindia  at  the  feet  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  aud  he  astonished  his  col- 
leurues  iu  Council,  as  he '  boasted  to  the 
DuKe,  by  his  moderation.  He  declined  to 
appropriate  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
State,  and  simply  suppressed  its  independ- 
ence. The  Ranee  was  deposed  and  retired 
into  obscurity  on  an  annuity  of  £30,000. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Kaja,  which  was 
eitended  to  his  eighteenth  year,  the  admin- 
istration was  to  bo  managed  by  six  chiefs, 
who  were  required  to  act  implicitly  on  the 
advice  of  the  Resident.  Our  victories  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  contumacious  army, 
and  they  meekly  submitted  to  be  reduced  to 
9,000  men  with  thirty-two  guns.  The  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  State  was  placed  under 
tbe  protection  of  a  subsidiary  force  of  .10,- 
000  picked  Sepoys  commanded  by  a  body 
of  well-eelecfed  British  officers.  On  the 
completion  of  these  arrangements  Lord 
Ellenborough  returned  to  Calcutta. 

This  campugn,  which  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty  days,  extinguished  the  dangerous 
army  of  the  Gwalior  State,  corresponds  in 
character  with  the  prompt  action  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  when  in  IT99,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  annihilated  the  French  force 
at  Hyderabad,  and  dispelled  the  dangerwith 
which  the  interests  of  the  Company  were 
menaced  by  it.  In  both  cases  the  defence 
of  so  high-handed  and  extreme  a  measure 
rests  upon  the  ground  of  self-p reservation, 
to  which  every  other  consideration  was  re- 
garded as  subordinate.  In  the  Deccan  Tip- 
poo  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  tbe 
Company's  territories  with  a  large  and  most 
elRcicnt  array.  At  Hyderabad  lay  a  l>ody 
of  14,000  troops  thoroughly  disciplined  by 
French  ofScers,  who  were  little  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  who  were 
in  constant  correspondence  with  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  the  service  of  the  Sultan, 
Lord  Ellenboroagh  now  found  himself  plac- 
ed in  a  position  equally  critical  in  the  north- 
west. Our  military  prestige  had  been  rude- 
ly shaken  by  our  disasters  in  Afghanistan, 
and  but  partially  restored  by  our  successes 
in  Sinde,  Witlun  uxty-four  miles  of  our 
north-west  capital  lay  an  army  of  30,000 
martial  and  well-organized  troops  with  360 
pieces  of  cannon  completely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  authorities  of  the  State.  Across 
the  Satlej  was  encamped  the  most  powcrfnl 


native  army  which  had  heen  seen  in  India 
for  centuries,  consisting  of  70,000  soldiers 
truned  by  French  officers,  with  300  gnus,  in 
a  state  of  the  highest  equipment,  flushed 
with  the  victories  tney  had  gnmed  year  after 
year,  and  thirsting  for  fresh  opportunities  of 
triumph  and  plunder.  They  were  likewise 
beyond  the  control  of  their  Government,  and 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  tbe  iron  band 
of  Runjeet  Sing  was  removed  without  a  re- 
velation or  a  convulsion.  Their  exactions 
had  exhausted  the  large  treasure  accumulat- 
ed bv  the  old  chief,  and  they  had  twice 
marcned  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Sntlej  to 
invade  and  plunder  the  British  territories ; 
hence  a  conflict  with  them  was  inevitable 
They  had  been  in  communication  with  tht 
Gwalior  army,  and  it  appeared  certain  that 
whenever  we  were  constrained  to  meet  them 
in  the  field,  we  should  be  exposed  to  a  peri- 
lous attack  on  our  rear.  Lord  Wellesley 
felt  that  he  could  not  venture  to  engi^^  in 
hostititicswitbTippoo  while  the  French  force 
remuned  in  vigour  at  Hyderabad,  and  Lord 
Ellenborough  equally  felt  that  wc  could  not 
safely  proceed  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Sikhs  while  the  army  of  Sindia  lay  in  nndi- 
minished  strength  at  Gwalior ;  and  in  extin- 
guishing this  source  of  danger  at  once  ho 
acted  with  great  foresight  and  sonnd  judg- 
ment. The  truth  of  ^is  statement  will  be 
verified  by  a  consideration  of  the  position  in  ' 
which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  succeeding  year  when  the  Sikh 
army  rashed  across  the  Sntlej,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Ferozeshuhur  shook  our  power  to 
tts  fonndation,  if  he  had  been  obliged  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  against  an  attack  from 
the  Gwalior  troops. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  a  more  immedi- 
ate reason  for  congratulating  himself  on  the 
timely  disbandraent  of  the  insabordiaatc 
army  of  Gwalior,  Within  six  weeks  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  measure  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  Bengal  regi- 
ments proceeding  to  Sinde,  when  they 
found  tliat  the  incorporation  of  the  province 
with  the  Company  s  dominions  deprived 
them  of  the  field  allowances  they  had  enjoy- 
ed while  employed  in  conquering  it.  In 
February  the  34th  Native  Infantry  refused 
to  march  to  Sinde  without  the  additional 
allowances.  The  7th  Bengal  Cavalry  and 
sevemi  companies  of  native  artillery  followed 
the  example.  The  69th  and  the  4th,  when 
ordered  to  proceed  in  their  stead,  refused  to 
embark  in  the  boats  at  Ferozepore.  The 
64th,  at  lioodiana,  was  equally  mutinous ; 
and,  though  the  men  were  pacified  for  a 
time,  they  broke  out  with  greater  violence 
on  the  line  of  march.  These  repeated  acts 
of  insubordination,  which  demonstrated  the 
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temper  of  the  BCpoys,  gave  a  premunition  of 
the  explosion  which  thirteen  ycara  later  ex- 
tinguished the  whoh  native  army  of  Bengal. 
Sittdin'B  troops  were  recraitcd  for  the  moet 
part  from  the  Eame  classes  as  our  own  army, 
with  whom  they  were  in  conatatit  communi- 
cation ;  and  if  the  Gwalior  army  had  remaln- 
pd  in  the  same  state  of  efficiency  and  insub- 
ordination, the  mutiny  in  our  own  regiments 
would  have  presented  a  more  serious  aspect. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  good  cause 
that  Lord  Ellen  borough  exckumed,  'What  a 
Godsend  it  is  at  this  moment  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  the  Gwalior  army  1 ' 

Lord  Ellcnborongh  now  felt  that  his  recall 
would  not  be  delayed  much  longer,  and  he 

Sve  vent  to  his  feelings  of  di^ust  at  the 
lurt   of  Directors  in   his    letters  to'  the 
Dnke  :— 

'  I  hope,'  he  said, '  yon  will  be  satisfied  with 
nil  I  have  done.  Everything  I  have  done  will 
be  misrepresented  in  England,  and  the  Court 
will  be  more  hostile  than  ever.  They  are 
hostile  becftuae  I  do  what  I  think  right,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  I  certainly  have  not  received 
from  Lord  Riponthe  same  support  I  received 
from  Lord  Rtzeerald.  He  allows  the  Court 
to  say  things  that  are  offensive,  and  to  do 
tilings  which,  being  in  disparagement  of  my 
measures,  must  necessarily  weaken  my  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  my  colleagues,  " 


like  government  in  India  for  many  years, 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  the  Court,  coltcetively  and  indivi- 
dually, since  I  came.  In  this  state  of  things 
nothing  can  maintain  me  but  the  constant 
support  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  ought 
to  allow  nothing  to  pass  but  what  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  own  indi- 
vidual opinion.  There  should  be  no  spirit  of 
compromise  with  a  hostile  and  unscrupulous 
body  of  men.  I  am  satisfied  that,  so  acting, 
he  would  have  the  support  of  Parliament, 
and  that  the  factions  use  of  their  power  of 
recall  by  the  Court  would  be  met  by  an 
amending  Act,  which  should  take  it  away. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  Court  will  have 
been  led  to  recall  me,  and  that  1  shall  hear  of 
it  by  the  mail  which  will  arrive  soon  after  the 
despatch  of  this  letter.' 

His  anticipation  was  realized.  On  the  1 5th 
June,  1844,  the  community  in  India  was 
astounded  by  the  announcement  that  he  had 
been  deprived  of  office,  and  thai  Mr.  Bird, 
the  senior  member  of  Coaocil,  had  been 
directed  to  take  charge  of  the  Government 
till  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
probability,  postponed  the  Sikh  war  for  » 
twelvemonth,  for  though  ho  was  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  it  prematurely,  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temperament  might  have  hurried  faim 
into  it,  more  especially  as  the  officials  around 
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him,  civil  and  military,  entertained  so  con- 
temptible an  opinion  of  the  strength  of  the 
Sikh  army,  that  three  years  before  Lord 
Auckland  hod  been  assured  that  10,000  of 
troops  might  march  to  Lahore  and  ex- 
tinguish it.  Lord  Ellenborough  entertained 
sounder  views,  and  he  informed  the  Duke 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  operation  in  which  we  should  be  en- 
gaged." The  army  required  a  good  deal  of 
setting  up  after  five  years  of  war,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  hope  that  we  should  not  be  oblig- 
ed to  cross  the  Sutlej  in  December.  He 
was,moreover  weakened,  he  said,  by  the  re- 
tirement from  the  Supreme  Council  of  his 
colleague  Sir  William  Casement,  at  a  time 
of  difficulty  when  his  military  knowledge 
and  experience  were  most  wanted ;  and  he 
was  replaced  in  Council  by  a  prejudiced 
gentleman  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  had 
been  mumbling  laws  and  r^ulations  and 
dabbling  in  codification  for  years  in  the  Law 
commission.  Such  are  the  materials  they 
gave  him  to  work  with. 

'  Nor  I  ought  to  conceal  from  you,'  he  writes 
to  the  Duke, '  that  the  anxiety  I  feel  not  to 
be  called  too  suddenly  into  the  field  is  much 
increased  by  the  want  of  confidence  in  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who, 
with  alt  his  personal  courage  and  many  excel'- 
lent  qualities,  does  not  appear  to  possess  the 
grasp  of  mind  or  the  prudence  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  successful  conduct  of  great  mi- 
litary operations.  He  would  do  admirablv, 
no  doubt,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  guard. 

We  want  40,000  men  and  one  man. 

The  40,000  I  can  find ;  ihe  one  man  is  a  gene- 
ral, and  him  I  cannot  find ;  but  he  is  as  much 
wanted  as  the  40,000.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  timely 
warning  of  the  military  incompetence  of  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  influenced  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  happy  selection  of  the  'one 
man '  as  Lord  Ellen  bo  rough's  successor  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  his  own  com- 
panion in  arms  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  sol- 
dier of  the  highest  merit  and  reputation, 
and  who  may  be  considered  an  having  saved 
the  empire  from  ruin  when  the  Sikh  army 
burst  across  the  Sutlej. 

The  discord  between  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  Lord  Ellenborough  commenced 
with  his  administration,  ana  became  more 
bitter  as  it  approached  ita  termination.  Re 
was  the  only  Governor-General  who  had 
been  their  superior  at  the  Board  of  Control, 
of  which  he  was  thrice  President,  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  with  hia 
dictatorial  temper,  he  should  have  failed  to 
realize  the  relative  change  in  their  positions' 
when  they  addressed  him  in  their  despatches 
according  to  established  usage,  as  '  our  Go- 
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vemor-General,'  and  snbsoribed  themselves 
*  his  loving  friends,'  lie  could  never  forget 
the  associations  of  Cannon-row,  and  all  nis 
proceedings  in  India  were  equally  marked 
oy  a  spirit  of  autocracy.  After  he  left  his 
Council  in  April,  1842,  he  refused  to  give 
the  Vice-President  in  Calcutta  any  infor- 
mation of  his  proceedings,  leaving  him  to 
gather  bis  knowledge  of  them  from  the  pub- 
lic journals.  Every  order  to  tbcgencrals  and 
every  important  coinmunicatioa  to  the  poll' 
tical  officers  was  tmnscribed  by  his  private 
nccretary,  and  kept  hack  from  the  foreign 
secretary  iu  attendance  on  him.  He  was,  of 
course,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors 
informed  of  thR  proceedings  of  Government, 
but  instead  of  communicating  with  tbem 
through  the  usual  ofRcial  channel,  he  adopted 
the  irregular  practice  of  sending  his  despatch- 
es to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, to  be  sent  on  to  Leaden hall-Btrcet  He 
endeavoured  to  justify  thiscondact  by  alleg- 
ing that  secrecy  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  his  measures,  and  that  secrecy  could  not 
be  maintained  if  they  were  once  known  in 
the  Council  chamber,  where  '  everything  was 
developed  by  folly  or  sold  by  treachery.' 
The  Court  complained  of  bis  constant  separ- 
ation from  his  Council"— of  the  twenty -seven 
mouths  of  his  administration  he  was  only 
eight  by  their  side — and  it  required  an  ad- 
moiiition  from  the  Duke,  the  only  person 
for  whom  he  cared  a  straw,  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  Presidency.  They  complHined 
of  the  large  expenditure  be  incurred  on 
cantonments,  barracks,  and  stations  without 
any  reference  to  them,  nnd  of  his  usurping 
even  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  by  con- 
ferring badges  and  distinc^ons  on  the  navy 
engaged  in  China,  as  vrell  as  on  the  army, 
without  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty,  He 
treated  the  member*  of  the  Civil  Ser>-ice, 
filled  with  the  relatives  and  conneetions  of 
the  Directors,  with  perpetual  contempt,  and 
lavished  all  bis  attcntioiiH  on  the  officerH  of 
the  anny.  Arriving  in  India  with  the  most 
pacific  professions  he  had  become  fascinated 
with  the  excitement  of  war,  andhisthonghts 
were  absorbed  in  military  combinations. 
Within  a  twelvemonth  he  had  engaged  in 
two  (vam,  and  fonght  four  battles,  and  the 
Court  ceased  to  regard  the  empire  safe  in 
his  hands.  Independently  of  these  political 
considerations,  Lord  EMenborough's  corres- 
pondence witb  them  was  of  so  oflensive  a 
character  that  the  Duke  felt  the  necessity  of 
admonishing  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  always  attended  to  every 
suggestion  from  him,  and  he  did  not  think  '  if 
lie  should  remain  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Court  would  have  any  colorable  ground  for 
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complaining  of  hia  expressions,'  Public  bodies 
generally  feel  any  personal  indignity  with 
greater  aciiteness  than  any  administrative 
misfeasance,  and  Lord  Ellenborougb  is  said 
to  have  slung  theui  to  the  quick  by  studi- 
ously leaving  out  in  some  of  his  dcspatobes 
to  them  the  title  of  '  Hononrabic.'  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  his  recall  is,  however, 
understood  to  have  been  connected  with  his 
treatment  of  the  political  officers  in  Saugor 
and  Bundelcund.  He  was  greatly  dissatis' 
Red  with  their  conduct,  and  turned  out  the 
whole  body,  as  the  natives  remarked,  '  by 
one  stroke  of  his  pen.'  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors naturally  remonstrated  with  him  ou 
the  injustice  of  this  indiscriminate  sentence 
of  dismissal,  and  he  is  siud  to  have  resented 
their  interference  by  telling  them,  in  despite 
of  the  dissuasion  of  his  stafi,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  the  servant  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  bend  to  any  autho- 
rity but  that  of  the  Crown.  After  this  de- 
fiance of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
empire,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  no  option 
hut  to  vindicate  their  authority  by  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  recall. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  of  Lord  Elien- 
borough's  administration  he  was  unquestion- 
ably agreat  man,  possessed  of  qualities  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  government  of  a  large 
empire.  His  views  of  policy  were  often  ori- 
ginal and  far-seeing.  He  was  bold  and  some- 
times rash  in  the  conception  of  his  plans  of 
action,  butalways  resolute  in  the  execution  of 
them.  His  great  energT,his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, combined  with  independence  of  mind 
and  talent  of  a  high  order,  would  have  enti- 
tled him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  tbe  annals 
of  British  India,  but  he  wanted  sobriety,  he 
wanted  ballast,  and  his  administration  is 
memorable  chiefly  for  its  eecentri cities.  He 
accomplished  two  of  the  objects  he  bad  an- 
nounced on  assuming  the  Government  of  es- 
tablishing peace  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  restoring  the  finances,  but  he  failed  to 
emulate  tbe  munificent  bcneficciice  of  the 
Itfabommedan  emperors  in  their  great  works 
of  public  utility  ;  he  saspendcd  the  progress 
of  the  Ganges  Canal,  and  pronounced  the 
establishment  of  railways,  when  his  support 
was  asked,  'to  be  all  moonshine.'  Wo 
should  not  omit  to  state  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  siieakers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  clearness,  pu- 
rity, and  vigour  of  his  State  papers  have 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed  by 
any  Governor-General. 
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(1.)  Gott  vad  die  JValur.  Von  Dr.  Ueb- 
UANN  Ulrici.  Zweite  neu  bcarbeitete 
Autlage.     Leipzig:  Wcigel,  1860. 

(2.)  Jnaagvral  Addren  at  tke  Antuial 
Meeting  of  ihe  .British  Aisoclation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Seienn,  held  at 
Brighton,  October,  1872.  By  \V.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 

There  arc  many  anspicioun  signs,  at  the 
prpscnt  time,  that  n  more  philosupliical  Bpi- 
rit  is  awakening  in  the  scientific  world.  The 
materialistic  dogmatism  of  Home,  and  the 
shallow  positivism  of  otherg,  more  especial- 
ly among  biologists  and  physicists,  although 
they  may  not  l>c  silenced,  have  learned  of 
late  to  moderate  their  tone.  The  influence  of 
great  scientific  observers,  ivho  arc  also  great 
thinkers,  contributes  to  promote  tliig  healthy 
reaction  tonai'ds  philosophy.  And  we  antici- 
pate a  speedy,  entire  reconciliation  between 
the  metaphysician  and  the  student  of  na- 
ture. 

That  nn  age,  like  onr  own,  of  immense 
energy  should  be  an  age  also  of  materialis- 
tic tendency,  is  not  wonderful.  That  the 
abstract  sbonld  seem  to  lose  its  value  amidst 
so  many  and  such  marvellous  applications  of 
knowledge  to  palpable  uses,  is  not  at  all  un- 
natural. But  just  AS  the  measurable  mate- 
rial progress  of  such  a  time  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  fruit  of  deeper  and  more  recondite  re- 
searehcs  in  a  former  age,  so  they  must 
themselves  become  in  their  turn  the  pabulum 
of  an  intellectual  life  which  will  not  be  eon- 
tent  with  the  formulas  and  theories  of  the 
past,  but  •  will  aim  at  a  greater  reach  of 
thought  and  more  profound  investigation  of 
the  mysteries  whicn  lie  beneath  all  observa- 
tion. 

There  need  be  nothing  which  is  really 
discouraging  in  the  crude  attempts  of  sciou- 
tifie  men  to  strike  out  light  with  their  clum- 
sy flint  and  steel.  When  they  are  weary  of 
watching  their  tiny  sparks  and  hoping  for 
the  flame,  they  will  hall  the  more  eagerly 
the  better  process  of  philosophy,  and  discard 
their  own  the  more  utteriy.  Nor  are  we 
disposed  to  pres^e  gloomily  a  long  and 
dreary  period  of  itcepticism  as  the  sequel  of 
our  age.  Doubt,  from  the  very  faet  that  it 
is  a  form  of  mental  activity,  cannot  bo  any- 
thing more  than  a  transition  stage  in  the 
history  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
race. 

'  May  be  the  wildest  dreams 

Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  tbe  tiutli.' 

The  progress  of  man  is  not  in  a  continued 
stnught  line  along  a  level  plain,  but  a  course 
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up  hill,  by  many  zigzag  windings,  and  with 
many  needful  pauses,  and  sometimes  even 
seeming  descents.  But  tlie  progress  is  real 
nevertheless.  Systems  of  ttiouglt  perish, 
but  thought  itself  lives  on.  The  mountains 
are  heaved  up,  great  ranges  one  following 
the  other,  solitary  peaks  lowering  in  isolated 
grandeur;  but  the  disintegrating  process 
carries  them  down,  age  after  age,  into  the 
plain  ;  they  give  up  their  very  substance  to 
the  valleys ;  they  are  reduced  to  the  habita- 
ble earth.  And  so  the  loftiest  generaliza- 
tions and  the  proudest  achievements  of  the 
world's  greatest  thinkers,  though  they  may 
not  retain  their  original  form,  arc  being 
ground  down  into  the  common  field  of 
knowledge. 

Tlierc  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  that 
in  onr  own  country  we  have  been  reaping 
the  fruit  of  an  inexcusable  neglect  of  meta- 
physics. The  researches  of  science  have 
been  divorced,  almoft  entirely,  from  the 
questions  of  philosophy ;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  temporary  and  disastrous  reign  of 
tbe  sensationalist,  and  the  empty  generaliza- 
tions of  positivism,  to  the  disparagement  of 
profound  thought  in  every  department. 

But  the  tide  has  already  turned.  The  In- 
augural Address,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  at  the 
Bnghton  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, marks  an  epoch  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  although  we  lag  behind  our  German 
cousins  in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
such  signs  of  refurning  reason  may  be  glad- 
ly welcomed  as  a  bright  omen  for  the  future. 
We  shall  soon  hail  in  England,  what  has  al- 
ready appeared  m  Germany,  a  new  alliance 
between  physics  and  metaphysics,  the  ofl- 
spring  of  which,  wo  may  confidently  predict, 
will  be  a  true  and  complete  philosophy  of 
nature. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  admirable  and 
attractive  little  work  on  the  '  Keign  of  Law,' 

:ognisod  cleariy  tbe  tendency  of  science, 

the  present  dav,  in  the  direction  of  the 

'isible. 

There  arc  two  great  enemies,'  he  says,  'to 
matcriBlism — one  rooted  in  theaSections,the 
other  in  the  intellect  One  is  the  power  of 
things  hoped  for — a  power  which  never  dies ; 
the  other  is  the  evidence  of  thingt  not  teen,  and 
this  evidence  abounds  in  all  wo  see.  In  rein- 
forcing this  evidence,  and  in  adding  to  it, 
science  is  doing  boundless  work  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  .  .  .  There  arc  eddies  in  every 
stream;  eddies  where  rubbish  will  collect  and 
circle  tor  a  time.  But  the  ultimate  bcarlnsof 
scientific  truth  cannot  be  mistaken.  NotlimR 
irkabte  in  the  present  slate  Of 
physical  research  than  what  ma;  be  called  the 
transcendental  character  of  its  results.  And 
what  is  transcendentalism  bat  tbe  tendency 
to  trace  up  all  things  to  the  relation  in  whicn 
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tlie;  stand  to  sb«tract  ideas!  And  whst  is 
this  but  to  bring  all  phjrsical  phenomcDa 
nearer  and  nearer  into  relation  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  t  .  .  .  Even  the  wnlers 
will)  have  incurred  most  reasonable  suspicion 
as  to  the  drift  of  their  teachings,  give  never- 
tbeless  constant  witness  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  purely  mental  quality  of  the  nitimate 
results  of  physical  inquiry.  It  has  been  said 
with  perfect  truth  (Lewes'  '  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle,'  p.  6S),  that  "  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  modem  science  are  as  transcendental,  as 
any  of  the  axioms  in  ancient  philosophy,"  . 
.  .  Science,  in  the  modem  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  convertibility 
of  forces,  is  already  getting  something  like  a 
fimi  bold  of  the  idea  that  all  kinds  of  force 
are  but  forms  or  manifestations  of  some  one 
central  force  issuing  from  some  one  fountain 
head  of  power."    (fp.  116-133.) 

We  toayaddto  this  testimony  concerning 
tlie  tendency  of  science,  the  remark  with 
wliich  Dr.  Carpenter  concluded  Lis  very 
thoughtful  address  at  Brighton  : — 

'Whilst  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  huma- 
nity and  the  profounder  researches  of  philoso- 
phy alike  point  to  mind  as  tbc  one  and  only 
source  of  power,  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of 
science  todcmonstrate  the  unity  of  the  power 
which  is  operating  through  the  limitless  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  universe,  and  to  trace 
its  continvit^  through  the  vast  series  of  ages 
that  have  been  occupied  in  ita  evolution.' 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici — which 
we  place  at  the  bead  of  this  article — and 
which  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  British 
public,  as  It  deserves  to  be,  in  an  English 
arosa,  is  only  one  among  many  meritorions 
attempts  which  have  been  made  in  Germany 
during  the  last  half  century  to  rest  physical 
science  on  a  metaphysical  basis.  Unlike 
the  great  philosophical  systODis  of  the  last 
two  generations — those  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Ucgei,  Ilerbart,  and  others — Dr.  Ulrici  s 
method  is  analytical  rather  than  synthetical. 
Taking  the  conclusions  of  modern  science  as 
accepted  facts,  he  follows  them  hack  with 
marvellous  acuteness  and  closeness  of  philo- 
sophical reasoning  to  their  true  basis  in  me- 
taphysical assumptions,  or  deducesfrom  them 
metaphysical  ideas  to  which  they  inevitsbly 
lead.  Thus  he  clears  away  the  cloud  of  ma- 
terialism from  before  the  man  of  science, 
and  sets  him  face  to  face  wi(h  the  great 

Iiroblcms  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the 
liglier  Reason,  demanding  of  all  students 
of  nature,  if  not  the  faith  of  tlic  Christian, 
at  least  llie  modesty  of  the  true  philosopher. 
The  text  of  his  book  may  be  siud  to  bo  this : 
God  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  modern 
physical  science.  Dr.  Ulrici  addresses  him- 
self to  a  wider  audience  than  the  scientific 
world  strictly  speaking,  lie  calls  in  the 
edueaUd  classes  (a  term  which  has   much 
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more  distinct  meaning,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
in  Germany  than  it  has  in  our  own  country) 
to  judge  in  the  controversy  between  science 
and  religion.  While  he  includes  in  his 
statement  of  the  subject  a  large  amount  of 
illustration  drawn  directly  from  the  leading 
works  of  our  greatest  physicists,  he  has  in- 
terwoven it,  with  grcar  skill,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  his  at^ment,  and  carries  the  read- 
er forward  by  a  style  which  is  singularly 
easy,  flowing,  and  occasionally  eloquent  It 
is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  high  education 
of  Germany  that  such  a  work  should  find  a 
lai^e  circle  of  readers,  and  that  an  octavo 
volume  of  770  closely  printed  pa^s  on  the 
philosophical  aspects  of  science  should,  in  a 
year  or  two,  reach  a  second  edition. 

Before  describing  immediately  Dr.  Ulri- 
ci's  argument,  it  will  not,  peiliaps,  be  out  of 
place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  relation 
of  science  to  abstract  thonglit.  It  has  been 
the  dream  of  the  positivist,  who  may  bo  said 
to  represent  the  negation  of  metaphysics, 
that  his  philosophy  (in  some  sense  a  revolt 
from  philosophy  in  the  highest  form  of  it) 
is  the  climax  of  human  thought  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  observed  facts  of  the  universe. 

'In  the  final  stage  of  ita  history,'  says 
Corate,  the  corypheeus  of  this  school.  '  the  hu- 
man mind  has  given  over  the  vain  search 
after  absolnte  notions,  the  origin  and  destina- 
tion of  the  universe,  aud  the  causes  of  pheno- 
mena, and  applies  itself  to  the  study  of  their 
laws — that  is,  tlieir  invariable  relations  of 
succession  and  resemblance.  Reasoning  and 
observation,  duly  combined,  are  the  means  of 
this  knowledge.  What  is  now  understood 
when  we  speak  of  an  explanation  of  facts  is 
simply  the  establishment  of  a  connection  be- 
tween single  phenomena  and  some  general 
facts,  the  number  of  which  continually  dimi- 
nishes with  the  progress  of  science.' 

The  theological  or  fictitious  and  the  meta- 
phytieal  or  abtlraet  stages,  are  regarded  by 
the  great  positivist  as  simply  introductory 
(historically  speaking)  to  the  ultimate  pcr- 
fijction  of  the  positive  system.  Now,  how- 
ever tenaciously  some  scientific  men  may 
still  cling  to  the  language  of  the  positive 
school,  it  may  bo  safely  aftirmed  that,  as  re- 
gards the  highest  intellects  of  the  day, 
Comte's  dream  is  already  dispersed  by  the 
light  of  a  profounder  philosophy.  A  poor 
inheritance,  indeed,  of  all  the  pa.^t,  that  man 
should  settle  down  into  a  mere  tabulist  of 
Nature,  that  his  highest  attainment  should 
be  a  codification  of  physical  laws !  ffi»(o- 
rically,  let  it  be  granted,  the  theological, 
the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive  are  suc- 
cessive stages  of  advance  in  the  method  of 
philosophy ;  but  logically,  they  are  surely 
concenbic,  rather  than  successive,  and  in  the 
final  synthesis  of  the  reason,  they  must  be 
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harmonized  and  coineidtnt.  Science  cannot 
dispense  witb,  and  mast  not  therefore  dispa- 
rage, the  ideas  which  it  borrows  from  philo- 
sophy ;  and  philosophy  cannot  remain  in  a 
state  of  pennanent  estrangement  from  theo- 
logy, why  this  search  after  an  ultimate 
analysis,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  nltiraate 
aynthoHiHt  Why  this  ceaseless  generaliza- 
tion, and  this  hope  that,  possibly,  in  the 
tnd,  we  may  'represent  all  phenomena  at 
particular  awpeelt  of  a  tingle  ptneralfael  f ' 
The  mind  will  philosophize.  It  abstracts 
and  still  abstracts,  finding  no  rest  except  in 
unity.  And  what  is  the  desire  to  find  and 
to  rest  in  unity,  but  the  theological  instinct 
still  asserting  itself?  At  the  root  of  all 
other  mental  conceptions  is  tliat  of  the  Rrst 
cause,  the  absolute  Being,  behind  and  be- 
yond, and,  at  the  same  time,  amidst  all  mul- 
tiplicity of  phenomena, 

Kant,  by  anticipation,  administered  a 
crashing  rebuke  to  the  positivist,  showing  in 
his  celebrated  preface  to  the  '  Kritik  der 
reinenVernunft,' that  physical  science  could 
make  no  real  advance  until  she  acknowledg- 
ed her  dependence  on  reason, 

'  From  the  time,' he  says,  'that  Galileo  had 
experimented  with  balls  of  known  weight  on 
inclined  planes,  or  that  Toricelli  had  applied 
to  the  atmosphere  a  weight  which  he  knew 
to  be  equal  to  a  column  of  water  of  a  certain 
height,  or  tbat  Stahl,  at  a  later  period,  had 
transfoimed  the  metala  and  metallic  oxides 
by  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  certain  ele- 
ments, from  this  moment  a  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  path  of  the  physical  philosopher. 
They  Icamt  to  recognise  the  truth  that  the 
reason  conceires  only  what  she  herself  origi- 
nates according  to  her  own  ideas ;  that  in  all 
cases  ih«  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  in  con- 
formity with  her  own  laws,  and  to  Joree  na- 
ture to  answer  her  questions,  instead  of  al- 
lowing herself  to  be  led,  aa  a  child,  in  lending 
strings.  If  this  be  not  done,  accidental  ob- 
servations, made  without  any  reference  to 
preconceived  ideas,  can  have  no  agreement 
among  themselves,  since  they  have  no  refe- 
rence to  any  necessary  law.  It  is  thU  law, 
however,  that  the  reason  seeks,  and  from  its 
very  nature  matt  seek.  Reason  should  present 
herself  before  nature,  holding  in  one  hand 
her  principles — whieb  alone  can  give  to  the 
whole  and  to  the  harmony  of  the  phenomena 
the  authority  of  laws — and  In  the  other  hand 
the  experiment  which  she  has  instituted  in 
conformity  with  these  same  principles.  Rea- 
eon  requires  instruction  from  nature,  not  as  a 
aaholar  that  repeats  whatever  the  master  dic- 
tates, but  as  a  legitimate  judge  who  forces  the 
witness  to  answer  truly  the  questions  put  to 
him.  Natural  philosophy  owes  the  happy 
change  of  its  method  to  this  idea — that  reason 
tetkt,  I  do  not  say  imaffinet,  in  nature,  in  con- 
formity with  her  own  principles,  what  she 
desires  to  leant,  and  what  she  could  not  learn 
of    herself,  independently  of  nature.    Thus 
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physics  have  been  established  on  the  solid 
ground  of  science,  after  having  stumbled  in 
darkness  and  error  for  BO  many  centuries.' 
(Cousin's  'Lectures  on  Kant.'  Chapman's 
Translation,  pp.  10,  30.) 

Those  who  arc  despising  the  metaphysics 
on  which,  in  fact,  they  are  really  dependent, 
if  not  for  the  '■matter'  at  all  eventa  for  the 
'form'  of  their  knowledge,  are  playing  the 
part  of  '  hodmea,'  quarrelling  with  the  archi- 


their  materials  into  shape  of  permanent 
beauty  and  utility. 

Potitivitm,  as  a  philosophy,  is  a  gross  p(- 
title  principii.  It  begins  by  marking  its  ar- 
bitrary circle  round  the  mind,  with  a  'thus 
far  shall  thou  go  and  no  farther,'  and  It  then 
calls  its  own  system  ultimate,  the  climax  of 
human  thought.  But  in  the  very  act  of  mark- 
ing out  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  positiv- 
ism itself  freely  employs  terms  borrowed^f  rom 
the  prescribed  region  beyond, '  law,'  '  force,' 
'  phenomenon,'  '  cause,'  '  effect,'  all  of  which 
are  really  philosophical  terais  which  necessi- 
tate our  overleaping  the  barriers  if  we  would 
trace  them  to  their  origin.  This  contradic- 
tion and  inconsistency  are  beginning  to  be 
keenly  felt.  Surely  wc  have  a  legitimnte 
claim  upon  physical  science  for  respect  to 
philosophy,  so  long  as  it  stands  its  debtor 
for  so  la^c  and  important  a  portion  of  its 
terminology.  Wo  may  rightly  remonstrate 
u^ainst  all  dogmatism  upon  the  part  of  the 
observers  of  nature,  so  long  aa  they  assume 
so  much,  and  stand  on  a  platform  of  postu- 
lates. There  is  something  ungrateful,  not 
to  say  dishonest,  in  the  attitude  of  some 
physicists  in  the  present  day.  Dwarfs  on 
the  giant's  shoulder,  they  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  box  bis  ears.  But  the  true 
Baconian  spirit  is  humility,  a  humility  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  consciousness  of 
power.  Caution  and  patience  in  observation 
best  comport  with  the  brotherly  welcome  of 
all  tnie  fellow-labourers,  diverse  though 
their  aims  be,  and  irreconcilable  their  me- 
thods. 

It  is  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  the 
attitude  of  theologians  in  our  own  country 
(we  say  not  of  theology)  towards  contem- 
porary science  has  been  too  often  that  of 
affront  or  alarm.  This  has  worked  a  disas- 
trous eflect.  It  has  emboldened  less  reve- 
rent spirits  to  reckless  assertion  and  defiance. 
It  has  unnerved  the  friends  of  religion,  and 
sometimes  elicited  from  them  very  unseemly 
denunciations  of  the  spirit  of  progress,  and 
verr  unwise  depreciations  of  the  discoveries 
and  generalizations  of  science.  But  snch  a 
discordant  relation  between  truthful  and 
earnest  men  in  different  departmenta  of  hu- 
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man  knowledge  cannot  be  permanent.  Had 
we  a  larger  immber  of  writers  who  wonld 
patiently  inform  themselves  of  all  that  sci- 
ence has  to  tell  us,  both  as  to  tbc  material 
world,  and  as  to  tbc  nature  of  man,  and  then 
bring  their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the 
great  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
we  should  «oon  find  all  misunderstandings 
cleared  away,  and  the  vital  questions  of  the 
human  soul  laid  bare,  set  in  tiicir  true  light, 
ready  if  not  for  decision,  at  least  for  sncli  a 
consideration  as  they  have  never  before  re- 
ceived. '  If,'  says  Dr.  Uirici,  '  our  faith  in 
God  rests  upon  truth,  then  any  new  step  in 
advance  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  nature 
must  give  us  a  new  argnmcnt  for  its  justi- 
fication, must  confirm  it,  strengthen  it,  and 
illustrate  it ;  for  if  there  is  a  God,  iu  the 
ligioQs  sense  of  the  word,  then  nature  is 
necessity  His  first  and  oldest  rcvektioii,' 

A  ground  of  reconciliation  must  be  sought 
between  fact  and  thought.  We  misapply 
the  name  of  science  (knowledge,  tdo)  to  the 
results  of  our  observations  of  nature,  ui ' 
we  are  building  them  into  the  structure  of  a 
theory  in  ivhich  our  generalizations  and 
classifications  rest  on  a  basis  of  reason  as  to 
that  which  is  beyond  nature.  In  the  world 
of  thought  there  ought  to  be  noschlsm.  To 
hedge  ourselves  round  about,  to  shut  our- 
selves within  the  stony  walls  of  our  defini- 
tions, and  sboot  arrows  of  scorn  and  scep- 
ticism at  theologians  and  philosopherx,  is 
unworthy  of  enlightened  epirils — a  relic  of 
the  dark  ages. 

A  theory  of  knowledge  must  precede  all 
true  progress  which  is  not  simply  empirical. 
VVc  must  seek  some  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  cognition!  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge,  which  has  been  established  and 
admitted  by  almost  all  thinkers  siuce  Kant, 
has  cut  oft  the  pretensions  of  the  philoso- 
pher afid  the  theologian  to  more  than  a  re- 
gulative function  in  the  sphere  of  thought. 
But  this  surely  is  a  two-edged  sword  which 
cuts  both  ways.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  be- 
lieves that  he  has  found  a  formula  of  recon- 
ciliation between  religion  and  science  in  this 
negation  of  knowledge. 

'  May  we  not,'  he  says,  '  without  hesitation 
affirm  that  a  sincere  rceognition  of  the  truth 
that  our  own  and  all  other  existence  is  a 
myalery  absolutely  and  for  ever  beyond  our 
comprebensioD,  contains  more  of  true  religion 
than  all  the  dogmatic  theology  ever  written.' 
'In  the  conscionsness  of  an  incomprehensi- 
ble omnipresent  Power,  we  have  just  that 
consciousness  on  which  religion  dwells.  And 
so  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  reljgioh  and 
science  combine' 

A  very  shadowy  foundation  to  build  on,  | 


and  a  very  vague  reconeitialion  1o  rest  in  ! 
No.  If  religion  and  science  are  divided  by 
a  great  gulf,  ^ill  let  them  recognise  that 
each  side  of  the  nnfathomabic  is  equally  so- 
lid. Science  cannot  scorn  religion  as  deal- 
ing any  more  than  itself  with  the  *  vnhww' 
able ; '  and  religion  must  not  frown  down 
science  as  a  traitor  to  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  l<'or  the  truth  is,  that  tbc 
great  gulf  into  which  both  science  and  reli- 
gion have  gaced  from  their  standing-places, 
and  from  which  both  have  withdrawn  shud- 
dering, as  their  own  giddiness  has  seemed 
to  shake  tbc  ground  beneath  their  feet,  un- 
fathomable as  it  is,  has  its  two  sides,  each 
going  down  by  the  same  steep  wall  until  it 
IS  lost  in  the  depth  below,  but  each,  away 
from  the  gulf  itself,  solid  and  secure,  '  Let 
us  walk  on  the  terra  firma  of  cxporience,' 
says  science.  Experience!  What  it  enpe- 
ricuce !  The  level  ground  beside  the  bot- 
tomless abyss.  Push  on  far  enough  with 
your  questions  in  the  direelion  of  the  Infi- 
nite, and  you  must  reach  the  dizzy  verge, 
and  look  down  into  the  awful  depth,  '  Alt 
your  beliefs,'  says  the  man  of  science  to  the 
teacher  of  religion,  '  are  based  upon  unprov- 
able assumptions  on  the  "  wfijbiowaW*," 
There  is  nothing  really  solid  but  the  facts 
and  condusions  of  experience.'  'All  your 
scientific  results,'  replies  the  advocate  of 
faith,  'are  dependent  upoa  the  accuracy  of 
your  observations  and  the  soundness  of  your 
reasonings.  But  what  is  accuracy )  U'hat 
is  truth }  Have  you  a  standard  of  certain- 
ty !  Is  science  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
senses,  or  is  it  the  grand  inheritance  of  the 
intellect)' 

Truth  ?  How  cm  we  rightly  use  the 
word,  whether  of  scientific  tnith  or  of  reli- 
gions truth,  except  we  acknowledge  that 
the  apparent  rests  upon  the  unfathomable  ! 
ITiere  is  no  more  real  certainty  in  science 
in  religion.  Both  are  the  offspring  of 
an  reason  in  alliance  with  fact  and  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  Infinite.  If  we  can  believe 
that  we  have  a  right  to  say,  suchandsuch  arc 
the  laws  of  nature  because  we  have  observed 
them,  then  surely  we  can  also  say  with  the 
same  con%Ienee,  such  and  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  God  because  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  by  facts  and  by  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  so,  'We  are  glad  to  find  such 
writers  as  Sir.  Herbert  Spencer  adopting 
this  tone  of  brotherhood  towards  religion. 

The  following  words  occur  in  Sir.  Spen- 
cer's 'First  Principles'  (latest  edition,  p. 
21):- 

Each  side,  therefore,  has  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  the  other  as  standing  for  truths  that 
are  not  to  be  ignored.  Ue  who  contemplates 
the  universe  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
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muat  leani  to-aec  that  tbia  which  we  call  sci- 
eace  ia  one  coDstituent  of  the  great  whole  ,- 
and  aa  such  ought  to  be  regarded  with  a.  sen- 
timent like  that  which  the  remainder  excites. 
While  he  who  contemplulea  the  universe  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  muat  learn  lo  aec 
that  this  which  we  call  religion  ia  aimilarlj  a 
constituent  of  the  great  whole;  and  being 
such,  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science, 
with  no  more  prejudice  than  an;  other  resli- 
ty.  It  behoves  each  party  to  strive  to  undcr- 
sland  the  other,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
other  has  something  worthy  to  be  understood, 
and  with  tlie  conviction  that  wlien  mutually 
recognised  this  something  will  be  the  basis 
of  a  complete  reconciliation.' 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  yet 
more  closely  the  position  of  the  positivist. 
Assuming  to  stand  upon  a  logical  basis  he 
formulates  tiie  theory  of  existence,  and  di- 
vides the  (ihjecta  of  human  thought  into  the 
'  tnowable '  and  the  '  untnomablf.'  God, 
spirit,  the  soul,  and  other  immaterial  con- 
cepts, hu  cannot  of  course  deny  have  a  lo- 
ffirtd  reality,  but  he  describes  them  ns  un- 
knouabU,  because  they  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  scientific  observation. 
They  arc  not,  he  says,  phenomena,  for  phe- 
nomena are  in  immediate  or  mediate  relation 
to  oar  senses  and  material  organization,  al- 
though lie  must  acknowledge  that  there  are 
phenomena  which  are  rightly  distinguished 
from  others  as  spiritual  or  mental.  But 
they  are  phenomena  only  that  we  know. 
All  beyond  them  is  unknowable,  a  simple 
Iiypothesis  of  the  reason.  Substance,  spirit, 
God,  are  terms  which  represent  ignorance, 
not  knowledge.  The  human  mind  which 
concludes  the  immaterial  from  the  material, 
llie  substance  from  the  phenomenon,  is  itself 
a  pjienoracnon,  and  no  man  can  pass  beyond 
individual  assurance  to  absolute  certainty. 
But  is  not  this  distinction  between  the 
kiiowable  and  the  unknowable  entirely  arbi- 
trary 1  Is  it  not  founded  on  a  false  concep- 
tion of  knowledge  ! 

'There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  the 
world,'  says  Mr.  Boin  ('  The  Senses  and  the 
Intellect,'  p.  370),  '  except  in  reference  to  our 
minds.  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  miud ; 
the  knowledge  of  material  things  is  a  mental 
thing.  We  are  incapable  of  discussing  the 
existence  of  an  independent  material  world  ; 
the  very  act  ia  a  contradiction.  We  can. 
apeak  of  a  world  presented  to  onr  minds.  By 
on  illusian  of  language,  we  fancy  that  we  are 
capable  of  contemplating  a  world  which  does 
not  enter  into  our  own  mental  eiistence,  but 
the  attempt  belies  itself,  for  this  contempla- 
tion is  an  effort  of  mind.' 

Tliis  is  simply  the  old  error  into  which 
Kant  himself  fell,  of  reducing  all  knowledge  , 
to  «{/■- con  scion  sness,  which  is,  in  fact,  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  in  the 
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proper  sense  of  the  word ;  for  knowledge 
implies  the  existence  of  the  abject  as  well 
as  of  the  subject.  Self -consciousness  must 
be  distinguished  from  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness contains  in  it  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  self,  but  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  not  self;  for  only  in  such  ji  know- 
ledge of  the  not-self  can  tfae  self  be  really 
known.  Besides,  if  consciousness  be  sim- 
ply the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  liow  can  we 
ever  speak  of  the  certainty  of  science  ? 
How  is  any  knowledge  of  an  impression  on 
the  senses  more  correctly  called  knowledge 
than  any  knowledge  of  an  idea  suggested  at 
once  and  inevitably  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
sensible  impression  t  So  let  Mr.  Bain  answer 
llie  positivisia:  'Both  as  to  the  reali^'  of 
matter  and  as  to  the  reality  of  spirit,  I  am 
incapable  of  direct  knowledge,  therefore 
make  no  distinction  between  the  knowable 
and  the  unknowable,  for  all  is  unknowable. 
I  know  nothing  but  phenomena.' 

But  here  again  we  ai-e  at  sea ;  phenomena 
cannot  be  assumed  without  the  assumption 
of  knowledge.  The  very  word  phenomena 
implies  a  duality  of  existence.  There  can- 
not be  an  appearance  without  a  seeing  self 
and  a  seen  objecL  If  I  know  an  impression' 
on  my  senses,  I  know  myself  impressed.  If 
I  know  myself  impressed,  I  know  that  which 
is  distinct  from  the  phenomena,  as  well  as, 
and  coincident  with,  the  phenomena,  objec- 
tively regarded.  To  deny  substantiality  to 
the  subject  is  also  to  deny  possibility  to  the 
object.  A  phenomenon  cannot  be  the  basis 
of  knowledge,  except  in  the  Ilindoo  sense 
of  the  elephant  upon  the  tortoise. 

But,  the  kuowable  must  bo  conditioned  by 
the  knowing.  Until  wc  have  defined  the 
subject  we  cannot  define  the  object.  Know- 
ledge is  a  relation ;  tlio  factors  arc  subject 
and  object  To  know,  in  the  strictest  meta- 
physical use  of  the  word,  is  to  have  in  con- 
sciousness. In  that  sense  I  am  as  truly  cog- 
nizant of  God  as  of  any  other  object.  Does 
the  positivist  reply  that  God  is  only  the  infe- 
rence of  my  reason,  or  at  best  the  necessity 
of  my  thoaffht,  the  reply  is  immediate — I 
can  give  no  better  account  of  anything.  I 
know  only  that  which  is  in  my  conscions- 
ness.  The  laws  of  my  thought  must  bo 
laws  of  my  failb.  AVhen  I  am  told  that 
there  is  an  unknowable  which  is  distingubh- 
able  from  the  knowable  I  am  guilty  of  an 
ambiguity.  My  ignorance  of  God  is  only 
my  weakness.  And  the  same  weakness  ap- 
plies to  all  my  knowledge.  All  my  concepts 
of  nature  are  as  really  liefective  and  incom- 
plete as  my  concepts  of  the  absolute  Being. 
But  knowledge  is  not  the  less  real  that  it  ia 
relative.  That  which  ia  unknowable  is  also 
unthinkable  and  to  us  is   not.     Absolute 
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knowledge  is  an  im possibility  and  contr&dic- 
tioii  to  a  finite  intellect  Absolute  know- 
ledge can  be  prcdieatcd  only  of  an  infinite 
con  scions  ness ;  but  absolute  knowledge  is 
not  the  only  real  knowledge,  and  a  finite 
mind  may  yet  reach  a  certainty  which  is 
commensurate  witU  its  owii  nature. 

But  wo  must  not  be  content  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment which  ia  now  made  freely  by 
some,  that  religion  has  a  basis  to  rest  upon 
as  broad  as  that  of  science.  The  investiga- 
tions of  modern  times  into  the  constitation 
of  the  material  world  have  furnished  the 
advocate  of  theism  with  new  weapons ;  and 
we  may  compel  the  man  of  science  to  ad- 
missions which  do  in  fact,  philosophically 
regarded,  postulate  the  whole  logical  foun- 
dation of  the  theistic  theory.  This  is  very 
ably  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  us  by 
Dr.  Ulrici.  The  first  section  of  hts  work 
treats  of  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  ex- 
istences and  facts  of  nature,  or  physical  on- 
tology. He  then  passes  on  to  review  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  physicists  with  re- 
gard to  the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
universe,  or  scientific  cosmology.  In  three 
remaining  sections  he  shows,  with  great  phi- 
losophical acumen  and  fulness  of  exposition, 
that  the  idea  of  God  is  the  necessary  postu- 
late or  presupposition  of  scientific  ontology 
and  cosmology — the  necessary  philosophical 
basis  on  which  physical  science  itself  rests — 
and  that,  in  Uis  relation  to  nature  and  hu- 
manity, the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator,  Ruler, 
and  Object  of  faith,  may  be  philosophi- 
cally developed  from  the  fact  of  the  material 
universe,  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
deepest  jnsti nets  of  the  soul. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  moi-o  than  a 
brief  notice  of  the  many  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments of  such  a  work.  Dr.  Ulrici  remarks 
that— 

'  The  universal  principles  and  motive  pow- 
ers to  which  physical  science  traces  back  par- 
ticular phenomena,  and  which  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  ideas  of  sci- 
entific ontology  and  cosmology,  are  still  tcit 
indistinct  and  uncertain,  exposed  to  manifold 
objections,  and  therefore  requiring  justifica- 
tion if  the  given  phenomena  shaTl  be  Irul; 
explained  by  them.  Such  are  the  concep- 
tions of  matter  and  force,  of  ponderable  and 
imponderable,  organic  and  inorganic  matter, 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  msaa-forces  and 
molecular  forces,  of  light,  heat,  magnetism, 
and  electricity ;  especially  of  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  the  phenomena  oi  life,  and  the 
operation  of  the  vital  and  psychical  forces. 
Natural  science  has  certainly  established  a 
great  number  of  important  facts  and  indivi- 
dual laws,  but,  theoretically  regarded,  it  is  yet 
far  from  having  established  its  claim  to  the 
name  of  exaa  science.    Id  this  respect  the 
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most  and  the  best  of  what  it  has  done  atill 
rests  upon  mere  hypothesis  and  current  as- 
sumptions, that  is,  upon  a  sdeutific  faith.' 

Let  us  begin  with  the  great  question 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  bmncbes 
of  physical  science,  a*  to  the  nature  of  ma- 
terial things  the  mselvea,  What  is  mattkkI 
It  is  vain  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  matter 
itself  by  appealing  to  the  various  peicep- 
tions  of  sense,  becanso  they  infonn  us  only 
of  particular  kinds  or  forms  of  matter.  We 
must  compare  these  together  by  some  other 
faculty,  and  thus  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
common  and  universal  element  whiclr  ia  in 
them,  which  constitutes  them,  in  all  their 
variety,  still  material  phenomena.  Now 
some  have  been  contented  to  define  matter 
as  that  which  is  recognised  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  others  as  that  which  is  re- 
cognised through  all  the  senses.  But  these 
are  evidi^ntly  no  definitions  al  all  of  matter 
itself.  The  ijuesiion  is  not  what  do  our 
senses  perceive,  but  what  is  that  which  is 
beyond  the  senses?  And  here  we  may 
rightly  appeal  to  the  observations  of  science, 
for  we  should  seek  the  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion by  carrying  back  as  far  as  possible  the 
data  of  experience. 

The  majority  of  scientific  men,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  have  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  what 
is  called  the  atomic  theory  of  malter,  as  be- 
ing the  truest  expression  of  the  facts  latest 
observed  by  them  and  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  logically  forced  by 
the  application  of  reason  to  the  materials  of 
observation.  Modero  chemistry  has  ahown 
that  palpable,  material  things  can  be  resolved 
not  only  mechanically  into  parts  which  arc 
similarly  constituted,  but  into  parts  of  dis- 
similar constitution.  These  parts  the  chem- 
ist calls  the  umple  materials  or  <  eUmentt^ 
of  which  things  consist,  which  therefore  lie 
at  their  root  and  may,  so  far,  be  called  '  tub- 
alancii,'  These  substances  are  distinguished 
from  the  mechanical  parts  of  matter  in  thia 
respect,  that  while  the  latter  differ  from  one 
anotber  only  as  to  their  size  and  shape,  the 
chemical  elements  differ  in  constitution  or 
quality  (gravity,  cohesion,  Ac),  are  repeat- 
ed in  every  smallest  mechanical  portion,  and 
cannot  by  any  mere  mechanical  means  be 
separated  from  their  chemical  union.  The 
researches  of  the  chemist  have  hitherto 
shown  about  uxty  of  these  simple  sobstauces 
(according  to  HUler  sixty,  according  to  Gra- 
ham-Otto sixty-one,  according  to  Scherer 
sixty-two),  and  they  are  described  as  simple 
only  in  this  sense,  that  tbey  cannot  be  fur- 
ther resolved — that  is  to  say,  the  chemist 
cannot  separate  them  further  into  substances 
of  ft  different  nature.    But  at  the  same  timo 
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it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  spite  of  all ' 
the  perfection  of  chemical  analysis  and  its  < 
appUancea,  a  Dumber  of  substances  have 
not  still  escaped  our  koowledge.  Natural 
science  calb  the  least  parts  of  material  things 
which  arc  discernible  to  os  by  the  micro- 
scope '  mo/eru/f «.'  They  are  not  perceivable 
by  the  toucli,  but  they  make  up  tangible  ob- 

?'ccts.  But  science  cannot  stop  at  this  noint. 
t  believes  that  it  can  assume  and  is  altle  to 
prove  that  all  matter  consists  of  the  smallest 
elementary  substances,  which  though  not 
absolutely  simple  aud  indivisible  are  still  to 
be  held  as  indivisible — physically  and  chem- 
ically irresoWable — in  so  far  as  this,  that  we 
caoDOt  find  any  scientific  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  further  divided.  These 
ultimate  constituents  of  matter  are  called 
^atotns.^  Molfculei  are  groups  of  atoms. 
And  the  highest  authorities  bare  declared 
themselves  decided  in  favour  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  assumption  of  the  atomic  consti- 
tution of  matter.  The  theory  is  based  upon 
many  subtle  scientific  observations.  The 
polarization  of  light  is  supposed  to  confirm 
it,  for  polarization  results  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  decom- 
position effected  by  the  pnsm.  To  suppose 
the  ether  or  the  Sight  substratum  conliuuoui, 
would  make  such  a  fact  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  undulatory  theory,  which  is 
generally  accepted.  Again,  the  phenomena 
of  the  radiation  of  hent  and  its  propagation 
through  bodies,  presuppose  the  atomic  the- 
ory. Undulation  seems  to  require  atoms. 
Magnetic  and  electrical  phenomena  confirm 
it.  The  dynamic  theory  of  the  continuity 
of  matter  cannot  explain  the  facts.  The 
simple  experiment  of  drawing  out  a  piece  of 
steel  wire  until  it  breaks,  seems  dedsive  to 
prove  that  matter  is  not  continuous ;  for  how 
otherwise  should  the  wire  break  at  last? 
The  chemical  evidences  of  the  theoiy  are 
also  very  striking,  bat  into  these  we  must  not 
enter. 

Aduiitting  then  the  existence  of  atoms,  It 
is  evident  that  tbey  possess  attractive  and  re- 
pellent forces  inherent  in  them.  We  have 
not,  at  least,  been  able  to  reduce  the  pheno- 
mena to  one  force  alone — the  force  of  attrac- 
tion. These  forces  operate  according  to  dis- 
tance. The  universal  laws  which  we  see  in 
the  larger  bodies  we  believe  to  act  in  the 
smallest  particles,  but  the  man  of  science 
cannot  decide  how  the  atom  in  the  last  in- 
stance is  formed.  He  leaves  that  to  philo- 
so^y. 

Wc  have,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the 
idea  of  matter  as  that  which  is  sim- 
ply tangible,  producing  sensible  impres- 
sions; then,  further,  we  nave  the  molteulet, 
or  groups  of  atoms;  and  then  we  come  to 
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the  notion  of  alomi,  or  nltiraate  particles. 
But  it  is  admitted  that  atoms  are  not  dis- 
cernible by  the  senses.  Hence  the  pal- 
pable in  nature  consists  of  the  impalpable. 
The  two  ideas  of  matter  and  atoms  surely 
contradict  one  another.  The  idea  of  matter 
is  of  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the  senses. 
The  idea  of  atom  b  of  that  which  is  not  dis- 
cernible by  the  seneea.  Admitting  that 
atoms  do  exist,  what  right  has  science  to 
call  them  vtaterial  I  What  is  that  one,  si- 
milar, universal  constituent  in  matter  and  in 
atoms,  which  reconciles  their  opposition  and 
enables  us  to  use  the  expression  material 
tubatatice  ;  and  how  can  the  divisible  come 
out  of  the  indivisible  ? 

Here  science  calU  in  to  its  rescue  the  idea 
and  name  of  foree.  Viakt  la  forckI 
Readily  it  is  granted  that/ofv«  is  laif,  and  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  a  satisfactory  de- 
finition is  found.  But  we  must  push  the  in- 
quiry further.  What  is  law  !  Let  us  take 
as  an  answer  the  following  very  clear  and 
forcible  words  of  Fechner  ('  Die  Physikal. 
und  Philosoph.  Atom-lehre,'  p.  1 30) : — 

'  Force,  in  physical  science,  is  onlj'  a  form  of 
speech  bj  wliich  wh  represent  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  and  every  clear  conception 
of  ph}-sicat  force  leads  up  to  them.  Ws  spcalc 
oflaws  of  force,  but  looking  more  closely  they 
are  only  the  tan's  of  equilibrium  an3  motion, 
which  work  in  opposition  to  one  anotlicr,  be- 
tween matter  and  matter.  The  sun  and  earth 
exhibit  s  force  of  attraction  for  one  another. 
That  is  restty  nothing  else  than  this,  that  the 
sun  and  earth  more  towards  one  another  ac- 
cording to  laws  in  opposite  directions.  The 
physicist,  WB  sny,  knows  nothing  a^  force  but 
tha  law,  but  there  must  be  a  reason  why  the 
sun  and  earth  move  towards  each  other.  We 
call  this  reason  the/ore*.  Regarded  scientifi- 
cally, however,  this  reaton  is  nothing  but  tha 
laiB,  The  law  exists  that,  ifcertain  rdations  of 
co-existence  of  bodies  be  given,  certain  new 
ones  will  fallow.  If  Ihe  force  resides  anywhere, 
it  resides  in  thelaw,  wbicb  has  likewise  the 
power  of  law  that]  what  it  declares  is  dona 
When  we  attribute  to  every  body  force,  we  only 
attribute  to  it  this,  namely,  that  in  proportion 
to  its  individual  nature,  and  according  to  its 

Sosilion  in  rclstion  to  other  bodies,  it  contri- 
utes  to  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  law  which  belongs 
(so  far  as  it  is  universal)  to  all  the  relations  of 
matter,  and  which  therefore  prescribes  to  every 
body  what  it  has  to  do  and  suffer  in  itsconjunc- 
tion  with  others.' 

Now  this  is  very  able,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  idea  of  law  must  be  more  clearly  defined. 
Dr.  Ulrici  enumcrateB  four  senses  of  the 
word  '  /att  *  as  used  scientifically  : — 1 .  A  «ni- 
venal  properly  or  definite  relation  of  bodiea 
to  one  another,  as  chemical  proportie8,*or 
the  law  that  one  body  conducts  electricity 
and  another  does  noL     2,  A  definitt  eauee, 
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which  calls  forth  UDiformly  definite  efectt, 
B8,  e.ff.,  BnnheaiDB  colour  the  juices  of  plaots, 
heat  expanUs  iron,  light  blackeus  chloride 
of  BJIver,  and  so  on.  3.  Affeneral/act,iuch 
as  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  ellipti- 
cal motions  of  the  planets,  heat  set  free  in  ail 
chemical  combinations.  We  apeak  in  such 
cases  of  a  rule  which  is  followed  uniTersaJly, 
but  do  not  speak  of  the  cause.  4.  AJorct', 
such  as  the  faw  of  gravitation,  working  de- 
finitely, universally,  and  always  producing 
the  same  effects.  We  speak  of  such  effects 
as  necessarily  inherent  in  the  force  or  in 
the  bodies  possessing  it  Non,  properlv 
speaking,  the  last  is  the  only  correct  sense 
of  the  word  law  as  used  scientifically. 
Fechnordoes  not  distingiiiah  which  meaning 
he  has  employed.  He  admits  that  not  only 
the  existence  of  tbe  law  but  the  individuality 
of  the  body  and  its  relation  with  other  bo- 
dies, form  the  naion,  taken  together,  of  that 
which  happens  according  to  law,  the  reason 
of  the  equiliUriom  and  motion.  Surely  this 
is  to  beg  the  whole  qnestion.  There  cannot 
be  law  without  something  for  which  it  is  law. 
We  can  conceive  a  being  without  law,  but 
wo  cannot  conceive  of  law  without  being. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  cannot  escape 
from  distinguishing  force  and  law,  as  we 
cannot  but  ^stinguisli  force  and  matter. 

Iiooking  into  the  modem  theories  of 
mechanical  forces,  into  the  doctrine  of 
chemical  a£Bnity,  into  the  nature  of 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  aud  electricity,  as 
they  are  described  to  us,  fundamentally 
nothing  is  explained;  it  is  always  the  same. 
We  arc  brought  face  to  face  with  an  un- 
known _/b;'c^.  And  so  with  the  phenomena 
.  of  life:  all  organization  presupposes  a  spe- 
cial life-force.  Tlie  researchesof  physiology 
land  ua  in  the  eame  philoBophical  problem-; 
science  proves  that  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  special  psychic  force,  or  of 
several  such  forces,  which  alone  explain  the 
psychic  and  spiritual  phenomena  Physiolo- 
gy cannot  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
feelings.  Ko  amount  of  nerve-force  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  them.  All  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  or- 
ganism have  hitherto  proved  utterly  fntile 
{the  connection  of  the  will  with  any  sup- 
posed galvanic  centre  or  torpedo-like  appa- 
ratus must  still  remain  an  insoluble  enig- 
ma; all  the  theories  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility will  not  explun  the  pasMug  of  force 
through  the  organism  in  obedience  to  the 
will).  Wo  are  driven  to  assume  the  duality 
of  the  forces  which  are  manifested  in  the 
phenomena. 

Dr.  Ulrici  dwells  at  some  length  on  the 
phyuological  arguments  for  tho  existence  of 
a  separate  life-force,  and  for  the  immateri- 
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ality  and  immortality  of  the  aoul.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  psychic  activity,  propa- 
gated in  various  impulses  ami  through  difte- 
rent  organs,  but  proceeding  apparently  from 
one  centre,  rnlcd  and  disposed  by  one  force. 
Hiey  have  a  common  direction.  There  is  a 
unity  in  the  consciousness  which  atlixhes  to 
them,  which  points  to  the  unity  of  the  snuU 
The  soul  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  atom  or  a 
group  of  imponderable  atoms.  It  must  be 
a  continuous  substance,  for  unity  is  appa- 
rent in  all  its  phenomena. 

'  Let  us  put  together,'  says  the  Doctor,  con- 
cluding his  very  profound  chapter  on  Life- 
force  and  the  Soul,  '  the  rei^nUs  of  our  inqui- 
ries. We  proceed  from  the  acknowledged 
principle  of  natural  science  that  no  force  is 
apart  from  matter.  We  give,  then,  first,  this 
conclusion  : — As  certainly  no  force  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  without  matter  wiib  which  it  is 
united,  so  no  force  can  come  into  existence  by 
a  mere  mechanical,  chemical,  organic  combina- 
tion of  matter.  Only  new  mani/ettationt  of 
force  can  result  from  new  combinations  of 
matter,  but  not  new  forces.  For  if  a  new 
force  sDould  come  into  existence  through  such 
combinations,  it  Would  be  either  an  effect 
without  a  cause  (as  tho  mere  meeting  together 
of  substances  is  only  an  appioxiniatlon  in 
space  which,  nt  tve\  can  exercise  no  influence, 
and  can  be  the  seat  of  no  force),  or  else  the 
substances  must  possess  in  themselves  tbe  ca- 
pacity (force)  for  the  joint  production  of  force ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  force  vronld  come  into  exis- 
tence through  other  forces,  and  so  would  ba 
rather  only  a  manifestation  of  them,  only  tho 
result  of  an  operation  for  which  tho  power 
must  bo  present  already  in  tho  operating 
forces.  This  is  the  rc.ison  why.  as  we  have 
seen,  the  opponents  of  a  life-foree  must  nlwayB 
implicitly,  involuntarily,  and  unconsciously  to 
themselves  maintain  and  recoznise  what  they 
dispute  ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  the  same,  as 
could  be  easily  shown,  with  opponeuts  of  a 
special  piychieal  force.  Therefore  we  are 
necessitated  not  only  to  assume  a  special  life- 
force  (for  which  we  must,  of  courKe,  postulate 
a  special  substance),  but  a  special  ptyshical 
force  also.  If,  then,  there  is  a  special  soul- 
force  and  sou  I -substance,  it  follows  further 
that  since  no  substance,  no  force,  no  existence 
in  general  can  be  annihiUted,  the  soul  after 
tbe  dissolution  of  its  union  with  the  body  can- 
not absolutely  pass  sway.  Only  the  conscious- 
ness and  the  self- consciousness  of  tho  soul  will 
vanish  at  the  moment  of  thi?  dissolution.  But 
as  consctousncsa  and  self  consciousness  are 
temporarily  disturbed,  conTused,  removed  by 
orguiic  changes,  it  is  matter  of  fact  that 
they  do  return  with  their  previous  contents 
un^tered  after  the  organic  interruption  ban 
passed  away.  Acci»dingly,  it  must  also  be 
assumed  that,  although  consciousness  vanishes 
with  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
still  a  reawakening  of  it  Is  not  only  possible, 
but  will  necessarily  follow  so  soon  as  the  sou^ 
re-enters  into  connection  with  an  oi^anism, 
whether  the  same  or  a  almilar  one.     We  say. 
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whether  with  the  futme  or  a  similar  organism ; 
for  that  the  continuntioD  of  tho  abtiolutcly 
identical  organlsn)  is  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance or  rcRtoration  of  consciouBnesa  cannot 
be  supported  in  face  of  the  continued  change 
of  matter  (that  is,  the  continued  renoTation  of 
the  body),  nnd  (he  manifold  changes  to  which 
the  organisn'  ia  subject.  The  corporeity  of 
the  child  is  in  many  respects  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  Old  man,  and  yet  ihe 
identity  of  tho  consciousnoss  ia  maintained  all 
the  life  Uirough.  The  bom-blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  lack  vcir  important  organs  for  the 
development  of  the  psychical  power ;  and  still 
it  appears  that  the  deficiency  can  be  supplied 
by  a  careful  training,  so  that  the  same  mcAns 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  origin  and 
maintenance  of  consciousness.  The  Tarious 
sense-perceptions  are  produced  in  the  different 
animals  through  7ery  variously  constructed  or- 
gans (for  example,  tho  eyes  of  insects  are  quite 
differently  fomicd  from  other  eyes),  and  yet  we 
must  assume  that  the  psychical  phenomena 
which  result  through  them  are  essentially  the 
same ;  a  proof,  again,  since  two  different  fac- 
tors co-operate,  that  the  same  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained (hrm^h  various,  or,  at  least,  merely 
similar  means.  Hence  the  only  question  is, 
whether  that  reunion  of  the  soul  with  a  new, 
more  or  less  similar  organism,  can  be  scientifi- 
cally assumed  t  The  answer  to  this  question 
follows  OS  a  consequence  from  the  principles 
which  rule  nature,  and  which  are  demonstrat- 
ed hy  science-  It  is  proved  that  the  proce- 
dure of  nature  evcrywnere  is  to  give  to  condi- 
tional forces  the  possibility  of  their  manifesta- 
tion and  the  sphere  of  their  operation.  As 
surely,  then,  as  every  atom  set  free  from  its 
chemical  union  finds  a  new  union  with  other 
atoms,  and  unites  itself  with  them  into  a  new 
body,  so  wo  may  postulate  that  the  scul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body  will  not  remain  in 
absolute  isolation.  Natural  science  must  logi- 
eaily  assume  that  the  human  soul  after  death 
wiU  be  temporarily  indeed  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness, hut  is  destined  to  regain  it,  to- 
gether with  its  preceding  contents,  by  re- 
union with  a  new  body,  even  though  it  be 
granted  that  thereby  a  portion  of  its  earlier 
contents  of  consciousness  should  be  lost,  i.e., 
the  specifically  earthly,  casual,  unessential. 
If  this  process,  according  to  natural,  scientific 
analogy,  may  be  regarded  as  cue  continu- 
ally repeating  itself,  still  physics  cannot  deny 
that  it  may  just  as  well  be  r^arded  as  coming 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  last  act  by  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  a  corporeity  no  more  separable 
from  it.  Reason,  however,  demanda  such  a 
conclusion.  '  An  endless  and  aimless  succes- 
sion of  changes  is  unreasonable ;  and  hence 
natural  science  not  only  cannot  oppose  faith 
as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense 
assumed,  but  it  must  l<^caUy  recognise  it; 
and  (hough  it  should  not  itself  maintain  its 
truth,  it  should  yet  support  its  probability.' 

In  dealing  with  the  theories  of  science  on 
the  structure  and  formation  of  the  material 
universe,  or  scientific  cosmology.  Dr.  XJliici 
pnrsaes  the  same   line   of  argument,  and 
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is,  perhaps,  even  more  successful.  Kant*a 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  solur  systeiOt 
as  developed  hy  Laplace,  has  been  confirmed 
by  modem  researches.  We  may  conceive 
the  whole  planetary  system  in  its  original 
condition,  as  a  single,  hage,  gaseous  globe 
in  which,  through  concentration  of  the  sub- 
stances composing  it,  first  a  middle  point 
and  afterwards  b  fised  kernel  of  matter  was 
formed  ;  and  so  the  process  of  solidification 
was  carried  forward.  The  gradual  thicken- 
ing produced  heat.  And  the  long  couree  of 
refrigeration  brought  about  the  sabsequent 
coafurmatioD ;  and  this  process  extended 
through  the  whole  universe.  Now,  apart 
altogether  from  the  truth  of  this  theoiy,  it 
is  evident  that  it  postulates  a~  controlling 
power,  and  therefore  a  presiding  intelligence. 
All  scientific  theories  which  are  woilhy  of 
the  name  as  to  tho  formation  of  our  own 
globe,  seem  to  involve  the  same  conception 
of  mind-force.  If  there  have  been  periods 
of  creation,  these  periods  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  progressive.  If  there  is  evidence 
of  a  gradual  and  uninterrupted  evolution, 
there  must  still  be  presupposed  a  maintain- 
ing and  determining  force.  The  organisms 
which  are  discovered  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  prove  the  existence  nnd  agency  not 
simply  of  a  blind  life-forco  hut  of  a  life- 
force  which  has  been  dii-ected  and  developed 
from  one  period  to  anothor,  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  according  to  principle  and  in 
conformity  with  a  method.  Although  it 
should  be  admitted  that  there  is  considerable 
difficnityin  marking  the  dietinction  between 
the  lowest  types  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  stilt  within  eayh  kingdom  there  is  im- 
mense variety,  orders,  classes, families,  races, 
each  preserving  its  proper  type  and  specific 
differentia  with  great  tenacity.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  suppose  a  life-force  accounting  for 
this  variety,  which  acts  with  a  mere  chance 
activity.  From  the  beginning  there  lias 
been  this  abandonee  and  variety  of  v^etable 
and  animal  life,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
it  is  found,  and  in  the  same  external  condi- 
tions. We  must  therefore  assume  that  there 
has  been  the  control  of  a  higher  power. 
Both  in  the  vegetable  and  in  the  animal 
kingdoms  method  and  law  reign  throughout. 
Darwin's  theory  of  the  development  of 
species  from  species  by  a  law  of  evolution  Is 
DO  contradiction,  hut  rather  a  confirmation 
of  this.  If  there  is  a  development  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  and  if  that  development 
points  to  a  climax  in  the  human  being, 
which,  as  it  concludes  a  succession  of  steps, 
mnst  have  been  prepared  for  and  foreseen 
from  the  beginning,  and  if  the  result  of  this 
development  is  the  spiiitoal,  self-conscious 
life  of  man,  then  we  cannot  escape  the  coo- 
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elusion  which  is  logically  brooght  oat,  that 
a  apiritaal  aod  self-consciotia  force  originated 
and  coDtrollod  such  a  development  Darwin 
distinctly  maintains  that  the  species  which 
have  become  dominant  have  bad  adrantt^^ 
over  their  already  dominant  parents,  as  well 
as  over  other  species,  so  tnat  the  line  of 
succession  is  a  line  of  increaung  advantage. 
Darwin,  it  is  true,  evidently  shrinks  from 
the  logical  conclusion  of  his  own  observa- 
tions and  the  worlcing  out  of  his  own  theory, 
but  he  cannot  escape  it.  There  must  have 
been  a  presiding  spiritual  force. 

The  laws  of  the  inorganic  universe,  each 
as  gravitation  and  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  presnppose  an  originating 
and  prescribing  mind-force.  The  law  is 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  adapted  to  the  law  ;  and  the 
same  principle  of  adaptation  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  modem  discoveries  on  the 
sahject  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  law  of 
chemical  proportions  and  equivalents — the 
glory  of  modem  chemistry — is  a  law  of 
namber,  of  quantitative  determination,  re- 
gulating the  manilold  chemical  combinations 
and  resolutions,  according  to  a  fixed  nume- 
rical rule.  Science  continually  speaks  of 
the  balancing  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  the 
harmonic  adaptation  of  all  the  elements. 
Surely  such  a  langu^^  implies  the  existence 
of  a  controlling  force  in  nature.  The  most 
patent  facts,  such  as  the  distribution  of  mat- 
ter on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  sea  and 
land,  presuppose  some  principle  of  arrange- 
ment, and  therefore  some  force  beyond  mat- 
ter itself.  The  evidences  of  mind  are  in- 
namorable.  The  course  of  nature  in  the 
great  cosmos  and  the  physical  history  of  our 
own  globe,  in  all  the  various  organic  and  in- 
organic provinces,  from  the  first  origin  of 
the  earth  through  all  periods  of  its  develop- 
ment, reveal,  beyond  all  possible  dispute,  a 
harmonic,  methodical  procedure,  the  con- 
junction and  disposition  of  forces  and  sub- 
stances, to  effect  one  end  after  another 
prf^j^essive  succession. 

Without  pursuing  farther  thb  enumera- 
tion of  illustrations,  from  the  mass  of 
acientdfic  concluuons  accepted  at  the  present 
time,  pointing  all  alike  to  the  perwstence  of 
force  and  the  unification  of  phenomena,  and 
therefore  to  the  existence  of  a  Power  above 
nature  and  in  nature  and  controlling  nature, 
we  may  now,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
give  our  readers  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Utrici's  snmmary  of  scientific  data  and  his 
conclusion^  from  them,  with  his  refutation 
of  the  materialistic  and  pantheistic  theories 
of  the  universe  on  scientific  grounds ;  and 
this  must  conclnde  our  notice  of  his  vala- 
able  work. 


1.  l^at  which  we  designate  by  the  name 
betance   or  tnatter  is    not   a  continuous 

magnitude,  extension,  mass,  but  is  divided 
— i.e.,  every  material,  natural  existence  con- 
aista  of  atoms';  they  are  the  reality  (sub- 
stantially) in  all  nature,  tho  substnitum  of 
all  natural  phenomena.  Material  and  atomic 
are  consequently  equivalent  terms. 

2.  Atoms,  which  are  divisible  into  two 
great  classes — the  so-called  ponderable  and 
the  imponderable— exhibit  a  great  mobility, 
both    as   parts,   and   as  united  into  laigcr 

les  (bodies),  and   their   movements  as- 
same  the  most  manifold  forms,  directions, 
id  velocities. 

3.  These  movements  stand,  both  in  respect 
to  their  modality  and  in  reference  to  tlieir 
causes  (that  i^  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
called  forth),  under  some  great  general  laws. 

4.  The  following  are  some  of  these  laws 
whose  universal  validity  physical  science  has 
established  with  sufficient  certainty,  (a) 
No  atom,  no  body,  can  come  into  motion  by 
iUelf.  On  the  other  band,  if  a  motion 
(manifestation  of  force,  operation)  arises, 
two  sabstances,  two  factors,  at  least  are 
always  requisite,  which  either  work  recipro- 
cally upon  one  another  (attract  one  another, 
co-operate),  or  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  other.  Hence  all  motion,  all 
activity  of  matter — be  it  atom,  molecule,  or 
body — goes  outwards  upon  another  along 
with  or  outBide  of  it  (6)  Every  motion 
continues  infinitely  unless  another  force  (mo- 
tion) works  upon  it  hindering,  disturbing, 
&c.  (c)  Various  motions,  disturbing  one 
another,  seek  equilibrium,  and  continue 
only  until  this  equilibrium  is  found.  Every 
new  motion  is  possible,  therefore,  only 
through  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium. 

6.  Amongthese  motions,  ^;ain,  two  cla^sea 
are  to  be  distinguished — those  of  atoms  and 
molecules,  and  those  of  bodies ;  and  accord- 
ingly molecular  forces  and  maasforces  are 
distinguished.  Mass-forcea  act  from  body 
to  body  to  farther  distances,  and  their  opera- 
tions (motions  of  bodies)  exhibit  themselves 
therefore  externally.  Molecular  forces,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  operate  in  the  closest 
proximity  of  atom  to  atom,  of  molecnie  to , 
molecule.  Their  operations,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed in  the  interior  of  the  masses  of  bodies, 
and  arc  mostiy  imperceptible. 

6.  All  bodies,  no  matter  how  they  are 
composed,  attract  one  another  reciprocally, 
that  is,  move  towards  one  another  with  a 
velocity  (degree  of  foice)  which  stands  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  mass  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  square  of  their  distances : 
the  universal  law  of  gravitation. 

?.  Only  so  far  as  the  atoms  are  united  to- 
gedier  in  masses  (bodies)  do  they  appear  to 
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be  sabject  to  this  Inw,  Their  union,  how- 
ever, in  inassee,  takes  place  thronjjb  forces 
proper  to  them — cohesion,  adhesion,  and 
chemical  affinity.  They  are  also  forces  of 
attraction ;  but  in  the  case  of  cohesion 
simitar,  in  the  case  of  adhe^on  dissimilar, 
atoms  and  molecules  are  afterwards  joined, 
nailed,  and  made,  in  the  former  case  similar, 
in  the  tatter  case  dissimilar  masses.  By 
virtue  of  chemical  affinity,  on  the  other 
hand,  disdmilar  atoms  move  in  relation  to 
one  another,  under  determinate  conditions, 
but  unite  t«  form  a  uniform  substance,  and 
are  co-ordinated  and  held  together  by  the 
force  of  cohesion  (as  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  water).  The  force  of  affinity  works  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  since  the  various 
atoms  exercise  upon  one  another  a  greater 
or  less  (or  none  at  all)  chemical  attraction 
variously,  according  to  certain  internal  rela- 
tions (qualitative^,  the  so-called  electric  af- 
finity, and  combine  chemically,  according  to 
such  relations,  for  the  most  part  in  fixed, 
determinate  proportions.  For  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and 
cohesion  as  yet  no  untversally  valid  laws  have 
been  discovered ;  we  know  only  in  respect 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  that  upon  it  the 
form  and  external  appearance  of  inorganic 
bodies  depend,  but  not  how  it  acts — as  in 
the  case  of  crystals. 

8.  The  atoms  and  molecules  are  moved 
by  other  forces  besides,  which  are  variously 
named,  on  the  ground  of  various  pheno- 
mena, and  are  called  the  forces  of  light, 
lieat,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Whether 
they  set  the  impooderable  atoms  in  motion, 
and  operate  on  the  ponderable  merely 
through  them,  or  whether  they  immediately 
impel  the  latter,  is  stilt  undecided.  Not- 
withstanding their  variety  in  respect  to 
gravity,  they  follow,  again,  all  ahke,  the  uni- 
versal law  taat  they  operate  in  diiect  ratio 
of  their  strength  or  intenuty  (which  here 
represents  the  unknowable  mass  of  their 
imponderable  particles),  and  in  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  distance  to  the  object 
which  their  operation  affecta.  It  is  shown 
also  that  they  stand,  both  to  one  another 
and  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  forces, 
in  a  regular  inter-relation,  determined  by 
measnre  and  proportion,  in  virtue  of  which 
their  operations  are  transmitted  to  one 
another,  and  any  one  may  produce  the  effects 
of  the  others,  or  may  represent  them.  Many 
of  the  special  laws  by  which  each  of  these 
forces  operates  have  been  established.  But 
they  only  declare  the  eonditiont  and  the 
BpfAfie  Jbrmt  of  the  motion  which  the  im- 
pelling force  communicates  to  the  impoudet^ 
.able  particles  (which  carry  it),  without  giv- 
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of  iL 

9.  There  is  an  unmistakable  distinction 
between  organic  and  inoiganic  bodies,  be- 
tween physical  and  psychical  phenomena 
(i.e.,  manifestations  of  force,  modes  of  acti- 
vity). And  as  it  is  with  the  inorganic  so  it 
is  with  the  organic  and  psychical  phenomena 
— they  follow  certain  proper  taws  aud  norms, 
of  which  some  are  established  with  undoubt- 
ed certainty.  But  whether  or  not  we  arc  to 
assume  accordingly  a  specific  life-force  or 
soul-force  at  the  same  time  with  the  princi- 
pal various  laws  and  forms  of  their  opera- 
tion, is  so  far  still  disputable,  that  a  number 
of  physicists  deny  the  neceseity  of  that  as- 
sumpuon,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of 
those  laws  and  norms.  , 

From  these  conclusions,  then,  established 
by  physics  itself,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, the  following  seem  to  be  the  fair  de- 
ductions : —    . 

1.  Notwithstanding  all  objections  of  op- 

fionents,  a  special  life-force,  and  consequently 
ife-snbstance  must  be  assumed,  and  is  taken 
for  granted,  which  acts,  certainly,  only  in  co- 
operation with  inorganic  forces,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  rules  tbem  and  sets  the  mani- 
fold inorganic  particles  (the  ponderable  and 
imponderable  atoms)  in  that  combination, 
form,  and  mode  of  operation,  which  we  call 
an  organism. 

2.  So  in  like  manner  we  must  assnme  a 
special  psychical  force  and  a  soul- sub stuice, 
in  itself  one  and  operating  from  one  centre, 
which  certainly  appears  again  to  be  limited, 
as  to  its  manifestations  by  co-operation  with 
the  organism,  and  which  exercises  its  func- 
tions only  together  with  the  life-force  (the 
BO-called  morphological),  but  yet  is  distin- 
guishable from  it,  in  so  far  as  the  psychical, 
and  especially  the  spiritual  phenomena,  un- 
deniably differ  from  the  mere  vital  pheno- 
mena. 

3.  As  it  is  undoubtedly  established  that 
all  operations  of  heat,  as  well  as  all  chemical 
processes  would  cease  with  the  extinction  of 
the  Ban ;  and  an  original  canse  of  magnetism 
(that  is  of  the  firet  separation  of  the  two 
magnetic  currents),  as  well  as  of  the  electric 
current  (a  motion  of  the  electrical  fluid), 
must  be  assumed ;  light,  as  such,  that  is, 
the  absolutely  self-luminary  force  which  in 
the  present  order  of  nature  belongs  to  the 
sun,  and  therefore  to  ttie  fixed  stars,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  original  force,  which  can- 
not be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  co- 
operation or  excitement  of  any  other  force 
of  nature  ;  for  the  operation  of  all  other 
molecular  forces  ap[>ears  ratiier  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  it.    But  in  this  case  a  force  is 
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aistiiucd  wliicli  can  eitlier  operate  absolutely 
indepcndeittly,  and  so  would  cease  to  be  a 
force  of  nature,  or  else  can  be  set  in  activity, 
and  maintained  only  as  conditioned  and  irtt- 
peljed  by  some  hiirher  Eupcrnatnral  force. 

4.  Sue!)  a  higher,  absolutely  independent, 
unconditioned  force  appears  to  be  definitely 
demanded  by  the  principles  of  physical  cos- 
mology, and  is  itself  presupposed  by  physics 
as  the  first  cause  of  imtion,  wLen  the  attempt 
is  made  to  explain  tcientiiically  the  origin  of 
the  material  universe. 

6.  Tins  first  cause  of  all  motion,  however, 
mu»t  be  regarded  as  a  power,  working  ac- 
cording to  a  plan — regulating,  arranging. 
Seeing  that  science  itself  proves  and  aclmow- 
Icdgcs  a  methodical  arrangement  in  the  posi- 
tions and  mutioDB  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a 
methodical  combination  of  causes  and  rela- 
tions upon  the  earth,  a  methodical  t-ncces- 
sion  of  Btiges  of  development  in  the  oiwanio 
creation,  aad  an  adaptation  and  agreement 
reigning  throughout  the  operating  forces. 

There  is  no  absolute  certaintj'.  Dr.  Ulrici 
remarks,  in  these  conclusions,  because  we 
have  not  really  defined  such  terms  as  matter 
and  force,  law,  phenomena,  tic  The  atomic 
theory  seems  to  be  established,  but  it  may 
be  objected  against  it  that  the  idea  of  an 
atom  which  lies  at  its  basis  is  really  nnthiuk- 
able  and  contradictory.  Neither  science  nor 
philosophy  can  meet  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  this  primary  conception.  If 
science  takes  the  atom  to  be  the  simplest, 
smallest,  absolutely  imperceptible  portion  of 
a  body,  it  declares  an  atom  unthinkable  in 
doing  so ;  for  in  this  Fcnse  the  atom  is  no 
uonccpt  at  all  like  the  mathematical  concept 
of  a  tciangle,  for  example,  which,  though 
not  perceptible,  is  still  ihougbt  because  it  is 
put  together  in  thought,  made  up  of  com- 
ponent parts ;  but  the  atom,  just  on  acconnt 
of  its  simplicity,  is  only  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  form  of  an  intuition.  But  neither  as  an 
internal  intuition  nor  an  an  external  percep- 
tion is  it  thinkable.  Wo  can  never  be  sure 
that  we  think  of  the  least  and  the  simplest — 
for  there  may  be  a  less  or  a  simpler  still. 
The  imperceptible  and  the  unthinkable  tn 
this  case  coincide.  So  long  as  science  can- 
not prove  that  (altogether  apart  from  the 
ideas  of  great  and  small,  whole  and  part, 
and  different  decrees  of  composition  and 
simplicity)  simple  fundamental  elements 
generally  must  be  presupposed  for  all  mate- 
rial things  and  sensible  phenomena,  such 
objections  are  irresistible.  Moreover,  the 
empty  space  which  is  assumed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  atoms  appears  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion and  a  superfluity  ;  for  if  atoms  hold  one 
another  apart  by  their  own  forces  the  space 


as  such  is  not  requisite.  And,  on  the  same 
theory,  the  extension  of  matter  is  inexplica' 
ble,  for  if  the  atoms  arc  unextended,  then 
how  can  matter  which  they  constitute  b^  ex- 
tended ;  and  if  they  possess  anv  mt^nitode 
whatever  then  they  are  divisible,  which, 
aiicording  to  science,  they  are  not.  Qnalita- 
tively  indivisible,  though  quantitatively  divi- 
sible, it  might  be  said.  But  the  assumption 
demands  a  hypothesis  going  still  further. 

We  maintain  that  if  the  existence  of  the 
atom  be  admitted,  it  immediately  follows 
that  God,  the  absolute,  mtlst  be  conceived 
as  a  necessary  postulate  of  the  existence  of 
such  constituents  of  matter.  Or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  complete 
the  conception  of  an  atom,  and  to  think  of 
the  existence  of  atoms,  clearly  and  definitely, 
without  positing  with  it  the  conception  of 
the  existence  of  God. 

Matter  is  force  ;  the  appearance  of  force. 
Force  in  nature  works  from  many  force  cen- 
tres, distinguishable  from  one  another.  The 
centralization  which  prevails  everywhere 
must  be  founded  on  a  force  ruling  over  the 
atoms,  acting  over  or  with  them,  and  which 
cannot  be  a  physical  force,  but  must  be  a 
metaphysical.  Everywhere  reign  law  and 
order,  method  and  harmony.,  Everywhere 
there  is  progress,  gradation  of  structure  and 
form  and  development  The  presiding  cen- 
tral force  must  be  intelligence. 

Dr.  Ulrici  exposes  with  considerable  acute- 

88  the  theories  of  the  materialist  and  the 

pantheist — showing  that  they  are  not  only 

against  rea.<ion,  but  refut«d  by  the  science  of 

day.  The  materialist  admits  the  order 
prevailing  in  nature,  but  ascribes  it  to  chance. 
How  is  tbia  reconciled  with  the  atomic 
theory  !  After  innumerable  other  combinn- 
tiouB  of  the  elementary  atoms  had  taken 
place,  but  bad  been  again  dissolved,  because 
of  internal  disharmony,  the  present  order 
le  to  pass,  because  the  union  of  elmncnts 

which  it  rests  involves  {by  chance)  a 
corresponding  fitness  of  those  elements  to 
one  another,  a  relation  according  to  their 
forces  and  properties.  Such  a  theory  is 
simple  absurdity.  Suppose  we  allowed,  what 
is  really  unthinkable,  that  a  chaotic  confu- 
sion of  elements,  notwithstanding  their  mul- 
tiplicity and  variety,  worked  into  an  order 
universally  prevailing,  still  there  is  contradic- 
tion ;  for  it  is  presupposed  that  a  constitu- 
tion originally  inheres  in  the  elements  them- 
selves, according  to  which,  of  necessity,  the 
combinations  not  tenable  and  unfitting  came 

n  end,  and  the  fitting  and  coincident 

lin.  But  whence  the  original  constitu- 
tion ?  Why  should  the  harmonic  combina- 
tions abide!  If  chance  reigns,  not  only  is 
one  combination   of  elements  as  good  aa 
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nnotber,  but  thoy  mast  coiitJDually  changn. 
T\i\&  theory  apcaks  of  bannony  aa  the  cause 
of  pcrraauence,  aud  tben  supposes  a  predis' 
position  to  bannony.  Geological  iuvestiga- 
tion  sbows  that  from  tbe  beginning  cbemical 
and  pbvsical  laws  wbich  still  rule  nSTC  been 
carrying  forward  a  regular  progression.  Tbe 
original  flora  and  fauna  did  not  come  to  an 
end  because  tbcy  rested  on  an  unfitting  union 
of  materials,  but  because  by  the  process  of 
regular  regeneration  tbey  were  carried  for- 
ward, and  no  longer  bannonized  with  tbe 
higher  phases  of  the  terrestrial  formation. 
Older  races  gave  way  to  tbe  richer,  more 
manifold,  and  more  highly  developed  flora 
and  fauna  of  subsequent  ages.  Materialism 
too  has  forgotten  to  account  for  the  first 
motion  of  atoms.  Scientifically  it  ia  estab- 
lished that  no  matter  niovea  itself.  There  ia 
no  force  in  operation  except  through  another 
force.  Via  inertia!  Is  the  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  matter.  The  origin  of  force  must 
be  in  that  which  is  not  tbe  material  univerae, 
which  is  not  nature — which  is  sapematural. 
Above  the  conditioned  there  must  be  tbe  un- 
conditioned, not  simply  as  a  negative  idea, 
but  as  a  positive,  necessary  postulate  of  all 
occurrences  in  nature.  And  tbe  uncon- 
ditioned can  conditionate  itself  and  become 
the  conditioned  only  by  a  creative  act. 

Pantheism  is  involved  in  essentially  the 
same  contradiction  as  materialism.  It  con- 
founds the  universe  with  God  by  deriving 
it  from  Ilia  essence,  and  therefore  makes  tbe 
conditioned  to  be  the  conditioned  and  the 
unconditioned  at  the  same  time.  We  must 
call  in  to  our  rescue  the  conception  of  crea- 
tion ;  crestlon  involves  an  act  of  distinction. 
Tbe  absolute  must  dtstinguiab  itself  from 
that  which  it  is  not.  The  cause  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  effect  This  self-dis- 
tinction is  the  spiritual  self-activity  by  which 
the  spirit  is  spirit,  because  both  conscious- 
ness and  self-consciousness.  When  we  speak 
of  the  laws  of  naHire  we  postulate  the  idea 
of  the  absolute  Being  conditionating  Him- 
self— in  a  word,  creatinij.  The  particular 
laws  of  nature  are  dependent  upon  the  one 
hw  of  uniformity,  and  that  is  in  fact  the 
logical  law  of  identity  and  contradiction 
(A=A).  Nature  and  natural  forces  work 
in  absolute  universality  according  to  the 
laws  of  thought ;  or  may  we  not  rather  say, 
that  we  are  incapable  of  conceiving  nature 
Otherwise  t  If  the  laws  of  thought  are  tbe 
laws  of  nature,  then  natoie  is  the  effect  of 
which  a  thinker  is  the  cause.  Law,  accord- 
ing to  its  pure  concept,  is  only  the  norm  of 
action  or  occurrence.  No  law  is  operative 
without  the  existence  of  a  force  which  is 
different  from  it,  which  operates  according 
to  it.     A  power  can  give  a  law  only  aa  it  is 
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distinct  from  itself,  as  the  norm  of  its  action. 
Tbe  creative  power  must  be  spiritual  or 
supernatural;  and  the  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  what  we  call  the  order  of  tbe  nni- 
verse.  Order  implies  a  fixed  principle ;  the 
different  principles  of  order  through  the 
difierent  provinces  of  nature  are  subjected 
to  one  principle.  What  is  this  one  principle 
of  order?  Not  wmply  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  because  nature  is  ever  changing. 
There  must  be  a  principle  prior  to  tbe  order, 
to  the  changes  which  follow  the  order — ^it 
cannot  itself  be  material;  it  mnst  be  a  norm 
according  to  which  creative  activity  pro- 
ceeded, and  according  to  which  it  ordained 
the  being  &aA  constitution  of  the  elements 
themselves.  If  there  is  an  aim  in  nature, 
then  there  must  be  a  aetf-consciooB  Being 
behind  it.  Tbe  atomic  theory  destroys  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  either  the  mate- 
rialistic or  the  panthdatic  view  of  tbe  uni- 
verse. 

The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  alti^ther 
distinct.  God  has  not  developed  the  mate- 
rial uDLYerse  out  of  Ilia  own  substance.  He 
has  created  it.  The  world  is  not  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  bei^  of  God — it  is  Hia  free 
act,  the  work  of  His  creative  force  of  will, 
t&  distinct  from  Himself. 

The  ends  of  the  universe,  therefore,  are 
in  themselves  limited  to  tbe  universe.  They 
are  not  the  ends  of  God's  being  in  itself. 
The  ends  of  the  universe  can  be  only  finite 
and  temporary.  If  they  lead  to  one  infinite 
end  still  they  do  so  by  a  finite  course.  If 
then  we  assume  that  this  finite  course  of  the 
universe  demands  the  interposition  of  God 
Himself  at  cert^n  points  of  it,  still  this  in- 
terposition is  only  m  the  way  of  disposing 
and  modifying  the  natural  effects  and  forces. 
These  still  remain  always  the  inmediate 
causes  of  natural  occurrences.  In  creation, 
and  in  creation  alone,  does  the  nncondition- 
aiity  of  the  Divine  activity  find  its  complete 
expression.  If  God  be  regarded  as  a  force, 
then  He  must  be  regarded  as  in  Himself  an 
nnconditioned  force.  But  the  only  true' 
conception  of  activity  which  we  can  com- 
bine with  the  conception  of  an  uncondition- 
ed force  ia  an  unconditioned  activity ;  that 
is,  a  creative  activity — not  simply  aforct  in 
nature,  but  a  force  which  originattt  nature. 

We  shall  find  our  scientific  men  accept- 
ing, under  the  leadership  of  their  most  phi- 
losophical reasoners,  something  like  this 
position,  that  the  supernatural  is  the  canse 
of  tbe  natural ;  and  if  they  go  thus  fm  they 
cannot  long  withhold  their  nearty  aasent  to 
the  theistic  views  of  the  Chriatian.  In  the 
latest  edition  of  his  masterly  work,  '  First 
Principles,'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  anniming 
up  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  makes  the 
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following  admisMODB,  wilh    which   we  will 
coDcIndc  this  article  (p.  551 ) : — 

'  It  h&B  been  shown  by  analvsis  of  both  onr 
religious  and  our  scieatiflc  ideas  that,  while 
knowledge  of  the  cause  which  produces  effects 
on  onr  consciousness  is  impossible,  tha  exis- 
tence of  a  cause  for  those  elTects  is  a  datum  of 
coasciousness.  We  saw  that  the  belief  in  a 
Power,  at  which  no  limit  in  time  or  space  can 
he  conceived,  is  that  fundamentU  element  in 
religion  whidi  survives  all  its  changes  of  form. 
We  saw  that  all  philosophies  avowedly  or 
taci^y  recognise  this  same  ultimate  truth — 
that  while  the  relativist  riKhtlv  repudiates 
those  definite  assertions  which  the  absolutist 
makes  respecting  existence  transcending  per- 
ception, he  is  ;et  at  last  compelled  to  unite 
with  him  in  predicating  existence  transcend- 
ing perception,  and  the  inexpugnable  c<H)scious- 


e  proved 

that  on  which  all  exact  science  is  based. 
We  proved  that  subjective  science  can  give  no 
■(»x)unt  of  these  conditiooed  modes  of  being 
which  constitute  consciousness  without  postu- 
lating unconditioned  being.  And  we  proved 
that  abjective  science  can  give  no  account  of 
the  world  which  we  know  as  external,  without 
regarding  its  changes  of  form  as  manifesta- 
tions of  aomething  that  continues  constant  un- 
der all  forms.  Tnis  is  also  the  implication  to 
which  we  are  now  led  back  by  our  completed 
synthesis.  The  rect^nition  of  a  psrtitUnt 
/oree,  ever  changing  its  manifestations,  but  un- 
changed in  quantity  throughout  all  past  time 
and  tbrot^hout  all  future  time,  is  that  which 
we  find  alone  makes  possible  each  concrete  in- 
terpretation, and  at  last  unifies  all  concrete  in- 
terpretations.' 

Such  language  points  to  a  new  era  in  the 
philosophy  of  science  in  our  own  country. 
This  nltimate  truth,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  haman  thonght,  must 
be  th^ground  on  which  shall  be  effected  a 
lasting  reconciliation  between  ini^airers  in 
all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  whe- 
ther pbyucal,  metaphysical,  or  ttfeological. 
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Thbrb  is  no  snbject  on  which  the  growth  of 
modem  scientific  research  has  thrown  more 
light  than  on  the  prn-historic  times  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  There  is  no  better  field  for 
the  careful  application  of  the  comparative 
thod.  By  bringing  that  method  to  hear 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  eoriy 
days  of  the  city,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  natural  features 
of  the  epot  and  by  the  still  existing  remains 
of  man's  primitive  works,  we  are  enabled 
to  call  np  a  picture  of  the  first  beginnings 
and  the  early  growth  of  the  citj-.  Such  a 
picture  stanih  apart,  alike  from  blind  accep- 
tance of  the  legendary  stoiy,  from  the  arbi- 
trary snbstitution  of  something  of  our  devis- 
ing in  its  place,  and  from  that  extreme  scep- 
tical view  which  holds  that,  till  we  have  con- 
temporary written  evidence,  all  is  darkness. 
If  we  are  satisfied  with  the  amonntof  know- 
ledge which  is  realty  to  be  had,  if  we  think 
it  enough  to  recover  successive  states  of 
things  in  their  proper  order,  without  names 
and  exact  dates,  if  we  are  content  t«  do 
without  personal  characters  and  persoDal 
adventures,  we  shall  really  find  our  prte-his- 
toric  chronicle  by  no  means  meagre.  The 
history  of  Rome,  boundless  as  it  is,  is  a 
history  whose  leading  features  may  be 
easily  summed  np.  It  is  the  history  of  a 
city,  of  a  ruling  city,  of  an  incorporating 
city.  It  is  the  history  of  a  city  ;  for  tlie  lo- 
cal Rome  was  always  more  than  the  mere 
capital ;  it  was  the  hearth  and  home  of 
the  Roman  State,  and,  when  equal  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Roman  world,  it  was  the  franchise  of 
the  local  Roman  city  which  was  granted  to 
them.  It  was,  in  short,  as  if  Rome  herself, 
the  local  city,  had  spread  herself  over  tbo 
whole  extent  of  her  dominion.  Rome  was 
thus,  above  ail  other  cities,  the  ruling  and 
the  incorporating  city  ;  she  was  the  city 
which  bore  rule  over  a  wider  dominion  and 
for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  city,  be- 
cause she  was  more  ready  than  any  other 
ruling  city  to  bestow  her  own  franchise  upon 
her  allies  and  subjects.  Now  there  is  no 
feature  in  her  history  which  is  more  clearly 
brou^toDtthanthis,  whenwecome  to  com- 
pare Rome  herself  with  her  earliest  traditio^ 
and    legends.     Her  special   character,   fHot 
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merely  as  the  ruling  city,  but  bb  the  iucor- 

g orating  city,  is  a  character  which  she  had 
■om  Uie  beginuing;  it  ia  a  character 
which  ia  impressed  upon  her  as  a  necessity 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  There  are  other 
cities  whose  sites  are  more  lordly,  which 
strike  US  as  being  more  directly  marked 
out  by  nature  as  seats  of  domioion.  Rome 
docs  not  stand  so  proudly  as  Bome  ci- 
ties which  were  once  hei  subjects,  as  some 
which  hare  arisen  in  later  times,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  other  lands.  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  could  never  have 
looked  down  so  proudly  as  the  minsters  of 
Saint  Cuthbert  and  Saint  Hugh  ou  the 
heights  of  Lincoln  and  of  Durham.  She  does 
not  seem  so  naturally  marked  ont  as  tbeccn- 
trc  of  all  around  her  as  Bern  looking  forth 
from  her  peninsula,  as  Florence  girded  by  her 
wall  of  mountains,  as  Venice  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  her  subject  sea.  But  Rome  on  her 
Seven  Hills  had  a  miaeion  given  to  her  which 
could  never  have  been  given  to  cities  perched 
on  the  single  height  of  Resole,  of  Lc  Mans, 
or  of  Lincoln.  They  might  bo  fortresses, 
tbey  might  be  municipahties,  they  might 
be  the  seats  of  rule  of  counts  and  bishops 
and  kings  ;  but  they  could  at  most  be  only 
raltng  cities,  they  could  never  be  incorporat- 
iaa  cities.  But  in  an  age  when  every 
height  was  sought  as  a  shelter  and  dwelling- 
place  of  man,  Uie  island  hills  of  Rome,  the 
promontories  which  spread  themselves  forth 
to  meet  them,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  sep- 
arate settlement,  had  no  choice  but  either 
endless  strife  or  incorporation  into  a  greater 
whole.  The  lesson  was  learned  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  men  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  men  of  the  Cspitoline  began  to  meet 
in  the  Comitium  as  members  of  a  single  state, 
it  was  the  foreshadowing  of  the  day  when 
the  citizenship  of  the  hiU-fort  on  the  Pala- 
tioe  should  be  granted  to  all  the  lands  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean.  When  the  first 
wall  was  drawn  round  those  primeval  hiUs, 
it  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  time  when 
the  line  of  Rome's  walls  should  be  drawn 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Germany  and  the  ftrths 
of  Northern  Britain.  When  the  first  out- 
post in  a  strange  land  was  planted  on  the 
height  of  Joniculmn,  -it  was  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  day  when  York  and  Antioch 
should  be  outposts  of  Rome  in  lands  whidt 
were  no  longer  strange. 

But,  if  the  portion  of  Rome  with  regard 
to  the  world  in  geoenil  is  really  only  the 
carrying  ont  of  a  process  which  began 
within  the  range  of  her  own  hills,  the  sto- 
ry of  her  local  growth  within  her  own 
walls  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Nowhere  else  are  we 
admitted  to  _8ee  so  clearly  and   so  minutely 


the  growth  of  a  great  city  from  the 
very  Beginning.  And^it  is  strange  to  see 
how  little  direct  effect  the  extension  of  her 
power  over  Italy  and  the  world  had  upon 
Rome  as  a  local  city.  In  one  sense  of  course, 
in  the  growth  of  her  population,  in  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  her  buildings,  the  effect 
which  the  growth  of  the  Roman  dominion 
had  on  the  Roman  city  was  beyond  words. 
Bat  the  city  bereelf  did  not  grow  with  her 
dominion  ;  and,  if  her  works  grew  in  splen- 
dour, they  did  not  in  the  same  way  grow  in 
actual  greatness.  Tlio  King  who  made  the 
great  sewer  really  wrought  a  greater  work 
than  the  Emperor  who  laid  out  the  Forum 
of  Trajan.  And  the  city  itself,  the  walled 
and  fortified  enclosure,  never  grew  in  all  the 
long  ages  between  Servius  and  Aurelian. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  historian  of  the 
city  of  Rome  may  leap  over  her  ages  of  for- 
eign conquest,  a  sense  m  which  he  may  rass 
by  Scipio  and  Flaminius,  Cnsar  and  Tra- 
jan, as  persons  with  whom  he  has  do  con- 
cern. The  growth  of  the  walled  city  be- 
longs to  the  days  of  her  earty  infancy 
anif  to  the  days  of  her  seeming  decline. 
The  first  Rome  on  the  Palatine  fenced  her- 
self with  walls  to  gnard  herself  against  foes 
on  th&  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal.  In  a 
later  stage  she  fenced  in  fdl  her  seven  hills 
to  guard  herself  and  her  allies  against  the 
Etruscan  beyond  the  Tiber  and  the  Volscian 
beyond  the  Alban  hills.  The  eera  that  be- 
gan lasted  for  ^es  ;  the  walls  of  Servius  re- 
mained her  defence  through  the  stru^le 
with  the  Oant,  the  Carthaginian,  and  tne 
Macedonian.  Rome  did  not  again  extend  her 
civic  boundary,  she  did  not  again  gird  herself 
with  new  and  wider  defences,  till  she  had  to 
dread  the  attack  of  men  of  our  own  race. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian,  the  gates  of  Honori- 
nii,  tell  us  of  the  days  when  Rome  had  to 
tell  her  towers  and  mark  welt  her  bulwarks, 
to  see  if  they  could  save  from  the  Frank,  the 
Aleman,  and  the  Ooth.  In  one  aspect  of 
local  Roman  history,  and  that  not  the  least 
important  aspect,  we  may  leap  from  tho 
night  when  the  Sabines  of  Appius  Herdoni- 
us  climbed  over  the  battlements  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  night  when  the  '  tremendous  sound 
of  the  Gothic  tmmpet '  waa  heard  within 
the  Salarian  gate.* 

Our  present  business  lies  mainly  with  the 
earliest  days  of  the  city,  and  these  we  have 
to  look  at  by  the  light  which  modem  sci- 
ence has  thrown  npon  such  inquiries.  By 
bringing  together  all  that  it  htw  taught  ns 


*  See  Becker,  HandbueA  d«r  Ri>mitiA«n  Alttr- 
tkHiMT,  I.  91,  where  he  points  oat  the  three  main 
epocbs  in  the  hlttoTj  of  the  dtr,  iha  Snt  fortress 
on  tbe  Palatine,  the  walls  of  Servlne,  and  the 
walls  of  Aurelian. 
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as  to  the  beginDiDg  of  states  and  ciUes,  we 
■  can  see  what  the  beginning  of  Rome  must 
have  been.  We  can  enjoy  the  legendary 
tale  none  the  less  as  a  legendary  tale,  be- 
cause we  no  longer  accept  it  as  a  narrative 
of  actual  facts.  And  yet  in  the  legen- 
dary tnle  itself,  dealt  with  as  we  now 
know  bow  to  deal  with  it,  we  can  see  im- 
portant elements  of  troth.  We  no  longer 
Delieve  in  a  personal  Romulus,  founder  of 
Rome  ;  we  now  know  that  the  legend  which 
inakeB  Rome  the  creation  of  a  Romulus  is 
histoiically  worth  hardly  more  than  the  ar- 
bitrary addiUon  to  the  legend  wbicb  says 
that  the  followers  of  the  slain  Remus 
marched  off  into  Gaul,  and  founded  tbe  city 
of  Remi.*  We  see  that  the  tale  of  Romulus 
a  simply  one  out  of  the  hundred  tales  of 
the  origin  of  Rome,  which  happened  to  gain 
more  rogue  than  its  fellows,  because  it  was 
throwb  into  a  shape  which  better  suited  the 
national  mind,  and  becanse  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  imperishable 
works  of  the  great  Roman  writera.  We  see 
that  the  tale  is  a  talc  of  late  growth  and 
strongly  tinged  with  foreign  elements.  It  is 
no  Grecian  lovention,  bat  a  tale  of  atrictly 
Roman  birth  ;  every  detail  marks  it  as  a  le- 
gend which  grew  up  on  the  spot,  difierisg  in 
this  from  the  mere  arbitrary  guesses  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Bat  it  is  a  tale  which  could 
not  have  grown  up  till  intercourse  with 
their  Greek  neighbonrs  had  given  the  Ro- 
mans a  wholly  new  stock  of  religious  and 
legendary  ideas.  We  see  that  the  story  of 
the  Vestal  and  the  War  God  could  not  have 
arisen  in  days  when  men  still  clave  to  the 
old  Italian  notions  of  deity  ;  those  who  de- 
vised it  must  have  been  already  familiar  with 
Hellenic  notions  about  the  loves  of  the  gods 
and  the  births  of  the  heroes.  We  see  that 
the  talc  of  the  miraculous  preservation  and 
nurture  of  the  twins  is  simply  one  of  the 
talcs  which  go  the  round  of  the  world. 
The  wolf  which  suckled  Romalos  and  Re- 
mus is  but  another  form  of  the  kindred  beast 
which  suckled  Cyras.  We  see  too  that  the 
end  of  the  hero  is  no  less  inconsistent  with 
old  ItaUan  belief  than  his  beginning,  that 
the  change  of  the  man  Romulus  into  the  god 
Quirinos    is    a    tale  which  came  from  the 


•  This  rtoi^  ii  told  la  the  flirt  chapter  of  Flo- 
do&rd's  History  of  tka  Church  of  Rheims  :  '  Pro- 
babUioB  erfto  vldetur,  quod  •  militlbus  Rem!  pa- 
trlapiofagis  urbs  nostm  condita,  vel  Bemorum 
gene  instituta  putatur,  cum  et  mienla  Romanis 
BUBplcils  Insignlta,  el  editlor  porta,  MartiaBoma- 
Die  atlrpiB  veterum  opinlone  proiiagatoris  ex  00- 
mlne  vocitata, priscnm ad  haecquoque nostra co);- 
Domen  mservaverit  tempora,'  Tlis  reference  Is 
to  Ibe  great  Roman  gate  at  Rheims,  the  Porta 
ManiB,  where  he  ea^^e  that  the  wolf  and  [twins 
were  ^et  to  be  seen. 


same  Hellenic  source  as  the  talc  which  gave 
him  a  god  for  bis  father.  We  see  the  late 
origin  of  the  story  in  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  proudest  patrician  houses  of  Rome 
dared  to  cl^m  a  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  city.  We  see  that  the  very  name  of 
the  supposed  founder  teaches  us  the  same 
lesson  ;  it  is  coined  from  a  later  form  of  the 
name  of  the  city,  the  oldest  form  of  the  name 
of  Rome  lurks  in  the  name  of  her  eldest 
tribe ;  if  a  Romulus  could  have  been  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Romans,  hecoald  never  have 
been  the  patriarch  of  the  Ramneg*  Yet 
with  all  this,  the  old  tales  are  full  of  truth  ; 
the  true  tradition  still  stands  out  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inventions  cither  of  po- 
eta  or  flatterers  ;  and  the  eternal  monuments 
of  primeval  days  are  still  there  as  living  and 
contemporary  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the 
tradition.  All  the  tales  of  the  origin  of 
Rome,  whatever  name  they  may  give  to  her 
founder,  from  whatever  stock,  dinne  or  hu- 
man, they  may  trace  his  line,  all  agree  in 
this,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pain- 
tine  was  the  only  Rome,  when  ita  Ramnes 
were  the  only  Romaus.  Comparative  sci- 
ence might  idmost  bare  told  us  as  mnch 
without  the  help  of  tradition.  But  here  are 
the  tales,  differing  in  every  thing  eUe,  but 
agreeing  in  this,  the  one  kernel  of  truth.' 
round  which  the  mass  of  legend  has  gath- 
ered. And  there  against  the  scarped  side 
of  the  primteval  bill,  we  can  still  see  the 
mighty  stoues,  the  wall  which  fenced  in  the 
citadel  of  the  oldest  Rome,  when  her  jjomo*- 
n'unt  took  in  the  Palatine  alone,  and  when 
the  enemies  to  be  feared  were  not  beyond 
the  Alps,  not  beyond  tbe  Etruscan  or  the 
Sabine  hills,  but  on  the  rock  of  the  Cupitol 
hard  by.  On  the  summit  again  we  can 
now  see  the  foundations  of  tlie  priiuajTal 
fortress,  whence  the  chiefs  of  those  old 
Ramnes  looked  forth  for  signs  of  attack 
from  that  hostile  Capitoline  or  for  signs  of 
help  from  the  friendly  Co;lian.  Names  we 
have  none,  datfes  we  have  none ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  that  hill  had  long  been  a 
dwelling  place  of  man,  that  tbe  clans  which 


*  Mommien,  ROtuitcht  Qi»ekichU,  i.  31  :  '  Wie 
verhSUnlssmiLssig  spSten  Ursprungs  selbst  6vx 
Name  Romulus  (st,  Ijewelet  der  UmBtand,  dass 
der  ftltere  Name  ilesStamnies  nrkundlicb  nicht 
Bamani  war,  sondem  Bamnt»,  and  erst  apfiter 
mit  elner  der  filtem  Sprachperiode  gel&uSgen, 
■oDHtaberinnerhalbdesLatelnischcn  uicbt  melir 
vorbommeDden  Umlautung  In  Rtrmaneit  oder 
ifomnnf  nberfrtng' ;  so  daas  der  Name  Roma  oder 
Rama  vleltelcht  ureprUnfclich  die  Watd-  oder 
Boeelistadt  bezeichnet,'  We  maj  accept  Momm- 
sen'a  etjmologr  or  not ;  but  we  can  hardlj  doubt 
that  the  true  form  of  the  name  is  preserved  la 
the  tribe-name  of  the  Ramnes,  and  that  Roma, 
and  the  epouTmous  names  Bttiwu  and  RomulKi 
framed  A^  it,  belong  to  a  later  stage. 
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came  together  to  form  the  Ranmian  tribe 
had  made  many  steps  in  the  arts  of  war  and 

fovernmentand  huraan  cnltare  of  every  tind 
efore  they  raised  so  great  a  work  as  that  of 
which  we  now  see  the  fragments,  the  mighty 
bulwarks  of  the  primeval  city.  The  tale, 
goes  on  to  tell  ns  how  there  was  first  war, 
then  peace,  then  alliance  and  in  corporation, 
between  the  Ramncs  on  the  Palatine  and 
the  Titles  on  the  Qairinal  and  the  Capi- 
tol— how  the  men  of  the  two  cities  met, 
first  in  fight  and  then  in  conncti,  in  the  Co- 
mitium  which  lies  between  them.  We  risk 
no  gnesses  as  to  dates,  or  as  to  names,  bnt 
we  see  that  the  tradition  preserves  s  tale 
which  a  mere  glance  at  the  Bit«  at  once 
stamps  with  the  mark  of  truth.  Be  the 
names  Romnlus  and  Tatius  or  any  others,  we 
see  in  the  state  of  things  which  the  legend 
represents  the  beginning  of  all  that  made 
Rome  great,  of  all  that  made  her  eternal. 

We  cast  then  aside  the  various  guesses, 
most  of  them  coined  in  on  Hellenic  mint,  by 
which  learned  men,  Roman  and  Greek,  in  the 
days  of  Rome's  greatness  sought  to  account 
fortheoriginofthecity.  Thetalesof  Evan- 
der  and  of  Hercules — be  that  Hercales  the 
Heraklds  of  Greece,  or  an  Italian  god  who 
has  got  hopelessly  confounded  with  him* — 
the  obscure  tales  about  RomS  the  captive, 
andabontRomSthe  wife,  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter of  Ainetus,  f  the  tales  which  gave 
the  city  a  Trojan  or  an  Achaian  ori^n,  are 
all  historically  worth  jnst  as  mach,  aud  just 
as  little  Bs  the  more  ^mona  tal^  of  the  twin 
children  of  the  vestal.  The  tale  which  we 
heard  in  our  childhood  is  simply  one  out  of 
many,  which  has  chanced,  as  it  deserved,  to 
become  more  famous  than  its  fellows.  These 
tales  are  not  properly  Bpeakiog  traditions ; 
they  are  mere  guesses,  some  of  which  have 
had,  and  some  of  which  have  not  had,  the 
good  Inck  to  ho  cast  into  a  poetic  form  and 
to  obt«n  a  lasting  currency.  But  when  we 
have  tales,  however  dim  and  contradictory, 
of  early  inhabitants  of  the  spot,  Lignrian, 
Sicanian,  or  Sicnlian,  I  when  we  hear  a  half- 
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*  This  qaestlon  whether  the  Latin  Hercules 
was  orfginallr  a  uoi  of  bonndaries  and  fences, 
with  a  Dams  from  the  verb  A«rMr«  or  AerettMTS,  Is 
diicuBsad  bj  Preller,  RSmuehe  Mglhologie,  MO, 
and  the  whole  subject  Is  more  thorouglU?  gone 
Into  by  SchwBgler,  HSmUeAe  QetcJiithte,  \.  866. 

t  Sir  a.  C.  Lewis  (Credibility  of  the  Early  Ro- 
man EUstor;,  1. 89S}  has  collected  twenty-four  dlf- 
ferentstoiiesof tbeorigin  of  Home,  with  almost 
as  many  distinct  firum/ioi.  A  still  lon^rllst  is 
bronght  to([etherbyScliweglBr,l.  400.  Thepar- 
tlc^ilsrstoHeaTeferredtoin  the  text  will  be  found 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  Sollnas  and  of  Pla- 
tarch's  Xife  of  Romulus. 

t  The  Blcani  appear  in  Virgil.  Mae\d.  vll.  79S ; 
vtil.  828 ;  li.  817 ;  where  Is  the  Important  note  of 
Servins : '  Usqae  ad  fi/ia  Siean<M,  qnoa  SleatI  all- 
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muttered  story  that  Rome  once  had  another 
name  than  Rome,  and  when  we  are  told  that 
before  Rome  was,  the  spot  was  already 
known  as  Septimontinm,  in  all  these  things, 
we  seem  to  have,  not  the  mere  guesses  of  in- 
genious men  in  an  age  of  reflexion,  but 
fragments  of  genuine  tradition,  handed  on 
from  immemorial  times.  In  the  dim  men- 
tion of  Sicauians  and  Liguri&ns,  names  which 
would  have  hardly  come  into  the  head  of  a 
mere  legend-maker,  we  seem  to  be  carried 
back  to  days  which  must  have  been,  though 
there  is  no  record  left  of  them,  the  days 
when  the  site  of  Rome  was  still  held  by  a 
non-Aryan  race,  and  when  the  Italian  divi- 
sion of  the  great  Aryan  army  was  still 
pressing  its  way  through  the  monntains  and 
valleys  of  the  great  central  peninsula  of 
sonthem  Eun^ie.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  go- 
ing too  far  if  we  risk  the  gness  that  the  wild 
tale  of  Cacns,  the  giant  of  the  Aventine 
still  keeps,  like  the  t^es  of  the  centaurs  of 
Hellas,  and  thebvllsand  giants  of  the  North, 
some  faint  memory  of  the  days  of  the  great 
migration  of  our  common  forefathers.  The 
tale  that  Rome  had  another  name,  falls  lo 
with  the  fact  that  her  people  had  an  older 
and  a  younger  name,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  local  name,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  gentilo  Ramnts,  before  Roma  and  Jio- 
mans  were  heard  of.  The  Septiraontiura 
too,  the  old  feast  of  the  seven  lulls,  not  the 
famous  seven  of  the  Servian  city,  but  the 
eariier  seven,  the  names  of  some  of  which 
have  almost  vanished,*  may  really  point  to 


qnandotennornnt.  id  est,  mKinead  ealoca.  in  qui- 
bus  nunc  Roma  est ;  bsc  euim  Skali  habitave- 
runt ;  illi  aot«m  a  L^iguribus  pulsi  sunt ;  Ligures 
a  SacrsJiis ;  Sacrani  ab  Aboriginlbua.'  So  Featua, 
331,Ed.Maller:  'Sacrani  appeliaU  snnt  Reate 
orti,  qui  eiSeptlmontlo  Ligures  Siculosque  exe- 

femnt.'  On  the  Sicnlians,  see  Lewis,  1.  272.  The 
icanians  are  commonly  held  to  be  akin  to  the 
Iberians  anS  Ligurians,  and  to  be  therefore  most 
likely  ■  non-Aryan  people. 

■  The  Septimontium,  the  older  seven  hills,  is 
spoken  of  by  rII  the  best  modern  writersonHome. 
Our  knowledge  on  the  subject  comes  from  Vatro, 
L.L.  V.  41 ;  vi.  34 ;  and  FoBtos,  840,  846.  Varro 
begins  by  saying : '  Ubi  nunc  est  Roma,  erst  ollm 
Septimontium,  nomlnatara  ab  tot  montlbns, 
quos  postea  orbs  marls  comprehendit.'  But  be 
showsthat  hedid  not  fnlly  nnderstand  his  own 
meaning  by  going  on  directly  to  talk  about  the 
Capitol,  which  Is  not  one  of  the  seven.  But  in  the 
second  passage  referred  to  be  says :  '  Dies  Septi- 
'     '      ab  his  septem  mootibus,ln 


'  montani '  were  we  learn  from  Feslus,  who  de- 
scribes the' SoptlmootiDm'aa  a  sacrifice  made  on 
theseven  'monCea'— 'Palatiam,  Telia, Fagnlal, 
Babora,  Cermalua,  Opplos,  dspina.'  The  feast 
oftheSeptlmonttam  (StirTofioivTim)ia  spoken  of 
alsobyPlntarch.QuEest.  Rom.  00  :  andbySuetn- 
ulus,  tXimlt.  4.  The  strange  ceremonies  of  tha 
'October  Bquas,'  spoken  of  by  Festus,lT8  (see 
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a  time  wlien  a  mere  descriptive  name  for  a 
whole  region  had  not  yet  given  way  to 
name  of  a.  einffle  settlement  "on  one  of  its 
heights.  Traditions  of  this  kind,  which  may 
have  heen  misconceived  and  misapplied,  but 
which  can  hardly  have  heen  deliberately  in- 
vented, are  something  quite  different  at  once 
from  the  romaoce  and  from  the  deliberate 
fiction  ^f  both  of  which  we  find  so  large  a 
store  in  what  passes  for  early  Roman  histo- 
ry. They  ai'e  in.  fact  history,  though  history 
io  its  rudest,  most  imperfect,  most  fragmen- 
tary form.  But  it  ia  a  history  which  we  must 
look  for  much  less  in  those  Roman  writers 
who  arc  professed  historians,  than  in  the  de- 
tached notices  of  writers  of  quite  another 
kind.  We  must  seek  for  it  in  the  works  of 
antiquaries,  pbiioiogcrs,  dictionary  makers, 
compilers  of  all  kinds,  in  the  casual  refer- 
ences of  poets  and  orators,  and  in  those  say- 
ings of  the  historians  tliemHelves  which  are 
most  strictly  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as 
uudesigued.  We  must  turn  from  the  flow- 
ing narrative  of  Livy,  sud  from  the  heavier, 
but  more  careful  work  of  the  Greek  Kony- 
sios,  to  scraps  scattered  up  and  down  the 
surviving  portions  of  Varro  and  Festna,  to 
copyists  lilie  Solinus,  to  the  sayings  which 
fall  as  it  were  by  the  way  from  the  better 
known  Latin  writers,  counting  among  them 
the  casual  notices  of  Livy  and  Dionysios 
themselves.  Virgil  and  Ovid  hold  a  high 
place  among  our  authorities,  but  it  b  Vii^l 
and  Ovid  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  antiquaries 
rather  than  of  poets.  From  the  bints  which 
we  pick  up  in  this  way,  combined  with  the 
witness  of  the  spot  itself  and  the  earliest 
works  of  man  to  be  seeu  upon  it,  we  may,  if 
we  can  be  satisfied  to  do  without  personal 
names  and  personal  adventures,  put  together 
something  like  a  consecutive  account  of  the 
prte-historic  times  of  Rome,  meagre  indeed, 
but  free  alike  from  mythical  details  and 
from  any  attempts  at  divination  on  our  own 
part 

In  Rome  then  we-  see  a  group  of  settle- 
ments of  immemorial  antiquity  which  gradu- 
ally grew  into  a  single  city.  It  is  vain  to 
ask  whether  the  Palatine  was  actually  the 
first  hill  of  the  group  to  become  the  dwol- 
.  ling-pkce  of  man,  or  of  Italian  man.  For 
our  pu^oses  the  settlement  on  the  Palatine 
is  the  first  of  the  group,  because  it  is  the 
one  which  incorporated  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  others.  There  may  have  been  a  Qoi- 
rium  on  the  Capitoline,  there  may  have 
been  a  Lucerium  on  the  Coelian  ;  wc  know 


Barn,  p.  38)  would  Been  almost  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  slate  at  things  than  tbe  Saptimontinm. 
The  struKc'e  was  between  the 'Suburenees'  and 
the '  SacrBVienses.'    See  BachreOning  der  Stadt 


that  there  was  on  the  Palatine  a  settlement 
in  which  the  others  merged  themselves, 
whose  inhabitants  formed  the  oldest  tribe  in 
the  united  state,  and  whose  name,  if  only  in 
its  later  form,  became  the  name  of  tbe  unit- 
ed city.  The  beginniDgs  of  these  settlc- 
mente  belonged  to  days  when  political  life 
was  still  in  its  earliest  stage,  when  clans 
were  growing  into  tribes,  but  wheu  tribes 
were  uot  yet  growing  into  uaUons,  or  even 
into  cities.  These  settlements  were  essentially 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  other  settlements 
which,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Gaul,  crowned 
eveiT  hill  which  nature  had  marked  out  fora 
citadel.  Had  tbe  Palatine  stood  alone  asan 
isolated  hill,  the  Ramnes  and  their  town 
would  most  likely  never  have  outstripped  the 
other  towns  which  arose  on  almost  every 
height  in  central  Italy.  .  It  was  the  presence 
of  so  many  attractive  sites  close  together 
which  made  Rome  become  all  that  she  did 
become.  The  hills  of  Home,  low  but  steep, 
the  isolated  monies  and  the  peninsular  collrt, 
have  a  certain  Ukenesj  in  general  effect, 
though  they  have  none  in  geological  origin, 
to  the  insular  and  peninsular  hills  which  form 
a  characteristic  feature  in  some  parts  of 
Gloucestershire  and,  still  more  strikingly,  of 
Somerset  And  in  both  cases  the  words  in- 
sular and  peninsular  are  not  mere  metaphors. 
The  Isle  of  Avalon,  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  which  it  is  tbe  greatest,  were  real  is- 
lands in  the  vast  swamp  in  the  days  when 
Alfred  sought  shelter  at  Athelncy.  And  so 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  were  islands, 
in  the  days  when  there  was  a  Cartian  Lake 
in  the  low  ground  between  them,  and  when 
boatmen  earned  their  living  by  rowing  pas- 
sengers across  the  Velabrum,*  Here  we 
havepieces  of  real  tradition.  We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  with  any  of  the  legendary 
explanations  of  the  name,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  name  of  the  Curtian  Lake  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  times  when,  probably 
not  always,  but  at  least  in  certain  seasons 
and  in  certain  weathers,  the  low  ground  was 
a  lake  and  the  hills  were  islands.  How 
slight  an  elevation  may  make  the  difference 
between  wet  and  dry  in  such  cases  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  know  the  tise  of 
the  words  hiffhhttdt  and  hvilandt  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. To  this  state  of  things  the 
great  sewer  put  an  end,  but  its  memory 
comes  np  again  on  occasion  when  Father  H- 


•  Varro,  L.L.  v.  43:  'Olim  paladlbus  inons 
[Aventinui]  erat  ab  rellquis  discluBus,  itaque  eo 
Hinrbe  advehebantur  ratibua:  qaojos  vestigia, 
quod  ea,  qua  turn  vehebantar.  eliam  ouac  dicltur 
Velabrum.  et  uode  escendebant,  ad  infumam  ao- 
>am  viam  locnssacelluiiiTelabrnm.'  So  v.  106: 
Polus  fuit  in  minore  Vslabro,  it  quo.  quod  ibi 
vebebantur  llntrlbus,  Velabrum,  ut  ill  ad  majus 
de  quo  eupra  dictam  est.' 
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ber  overflows  liU  bantu,  as  legend  says  that 
be  did  to  receive  the  cradle  of  iba  first  foand- 
ers  of  tbc  city,  and  as  it  is  more  certain  that 
bo  did  by  way  of  a  strange  welcome  wben 
that  city  again  bccatne  the  head  of  an  unit- 
ed Italy.*  On  these  low,  steep,  wooded  is- 
lands and  promontories  many  mder  tribes 
may  liave  settled,  and  may  have  been  driven 
out  by  succeasive  conquerors,  before  the  days 
of  the  Latin  settlement  which  grew  into 
Kome.  Our  woric  begins  when  the  Ramnes 
first  fixed  themselves  on  the  Palatine,  wben 
they  traced  ont  the  pomarium  at  its  foot 
with  the  sacred  plough,  wben  they  scarped 
the  sides  of  tbe  hill  and  strengthened  them 
with  tbc  mighty  stones,  which  still  are  there, 
and  wben,  as  the  strongest  defence  of  all, 
the  walls  of  the  primeval  citadel,  the  Soma 
qitadrato,  rose  on  the  north-eastern  of  its 
two  peaks,  looking  forth  upon  the  hostile 
bill  of  Saturn.  Small  as  the  settlement  was, 
it  was  already  a  city,  inaugurated  with  tbe 
sacred  rites  which  belonged  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  city  ;  it  had  its  temples,  its  gates, 
its  elioui  victoria,  its  ascent  of  triumph, 
wben  victory  waa  to  be  won,  not  over  Bri- 
tain or  Parthia,  not  over  Carthage  or  Mace- 
donia, but  over  tbe  tribe  which  had  made  its 
settlement  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp 
at  the  foot  of  the  primeval  Rome.  The 
spot  where  Rome  arose  lay  at  the  meeting 
of  the  lands  of  three  distinct  races;  the  La- 
tin outpost  on  the  Palatine  could  look  ont 
on  the  knd  of  the  Etruscan  stranger  beyond 
tbe  Tiber,  and  on  tba  beigbts  from  which 
the  8abine^a  kinsman  as  compared  with 
the  Etruscan — was  pressing  down  upon  tbe 
lower  land  of  Laljum.  Tbe  two  nations  met 
face  to  face.  The  Latin  outpost  on  tbe  Pa- 
latine, with  its  stronghold  of  Roma  quadra- 
ta,  was  met  by  the  Sahine  outpost  on  the 
Quirinal,  with  its  stronghold  on  that  Satur- 
nian  hill  which  was  to  be  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 
That  the  real  home  of  tiie  Sabine  settlement 
— we  may  call  it  Quirium  or  not,  as  we  think 
good — lay  on  tbe  Quirinal,  and  that  tbe  Sa- 
tnmian  or  Capitoline  bill  was  simply  the  site 
of  its  citadel,  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  very 
little  doubt.  The  Capitoline  hill,  so  much 
smaller  than  tbe  Palatine,  could  hardly  have 
been  the  site  of  a  distinct  settlement,  and  it 
seems  in  early  times  not  to  have  heen  so 
strongly  cat  off  from  the  Quirinal  as  it  now 
is,  but  to  have  been  rather  a  peninsnla  than 
a  true  island  like  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
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'  In  many  plsees  In  Rome  the  height  of  the 
great  flood  of  September,  1670,  Is  marked.  Bat 
we  can  hardly  hold  that  Father  Tiber  meant 

'  Ire  dejectum  monnmenta  regis,' 
but  rather  to  welcome  the  estttblisliment  of  the 
revived  kingdom. 
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C<eliaa.  To  our  minds  the  name  of  the 
vHut  capitolium  on  the  Quirinal,  one  of 
those  names  which  no  lat«r  ^;e  <»>uld  invent 
and  which  must  represent  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion, is  proof  enough  that  the  Quirinal  was 
the  site  of  the  original  Sabine  settlement.  It 
was  tbe  home  of  tbe  second  in  date  of  the 
patrician  tribes  of  Rome ;  the  hill  which 
was  to  be  tbe  strongest  fortress  of  Rome  and 
the  holiest  sanctuary  of  her  gods,  was  held 
by  the  Sabine  Uties  as  a  stronghold  agunst 
the  Latin  Romans  on  the  Palatine.*  Here 
we  bare  a  piece  of  the  very  truest  tradition. 
But  if  this  be  so,  it  foUows  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  most  familiar  legends  must  be  at 
once  cast  aside  as  no  gcnnine  traditions  at 
all,  but  aa  the  ficljons,  or  at  best  the  arbitra- 
ry gnesses,  of  an  age  which  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  real  tradition.  If 
the  Satumian  or  Capitoline  Hill  was  the  ^te 
of  an  original  Sabine  fortress,  we  must  at 
once  give  up  the  legend  which  makes  tbe 
Sabine  possession  of  the  Capitol  the  result  of 
a  sudden  seizure  of  that  post  in  the  war  be- 
tween Romnlus  and  Titus  Tatins.  We  may 
admit  tbe  name  of  JTons  Tai-peivs  as  an  an- 
cient name  for  the  hill  of  Saturn,  or  for  part 
of  it,  but  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  that 
name  in  some  other  source  than  any  version 
of  the  legend  of  tbe  fair  Tarpeia.  In  this 
way  we  see  that  a  great  number  of  tbe  events 
which  the  legend  assigns  to  tbe  reign  of  Ro- 
mulus are  topographically  misplaced.  They 
aro  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  king 
who  reigns  on  tbe  Capitoline  as  well  as  on 
the  Palatine,  not  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
king  who  reigns  on  the  Palatine  only.  An 
asylum  opened  by  a  King  of  tbe  Ramnes 
only  must  have  been  on  the  depression  be- 
tween tbe  two  heights  of  the  Palatine ;  it 
cannot  have  been  on  ihe  depression  between 
the  two  heights  of  tbe  Capitoline.f  Soch  a 
king  may  have  marched  in  triumph  op  the 
clivu*  vielorice  of  his  own  bill ;  lie  cannot 
have  marched  up  the  elivus  of  tbe  Capitol 
which  beheld  tbe  triumphs  of  Camillus  and 
of  Ctesar.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  counter- 
legend  ;  but  we  see  that  stories  of  tbe  same 


pears  again  ander  TiiUua.  Id  Dloajsios.  iii.  83, 
the  Sabinea  accuse  the  [Bonons  6riToit  So^ivuv 
Aiiyiida^  iri6lxovTa  naraaKrvaaavTic  aaviov  Itpiv, 
vTTfp  oi  Iv  T^i  ■npoTiff^  ^ov^  didtiXarai  pot.  In 
Liv7,  i.  30,  the  charge  takes  tbe  form  :  '  Sablni 
BDOe  prlus  in  Incum  confnglsan  ac  Rom»  reten. 
toa.'  '  Lucas '  comes  to  the  aame  thing  aa  aaj- 
Inm  (see  ScUwegler,  i.  690).  Tliis  is  one  of  tbe 
maoj  cases  la  wbich  Tullus,  according  to  the 
view  of  Schwegler  aod  Ihne,  simply  repeats  Bo- 
moIuH ;  only,  at  the  stage  represented  b;  tbe 
reign  of  TdIIos,  a  Roman  king  might  open  an 
ssflum  on  the  Capitol. 
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kind  did  grow  up  when  there  was  a  genuine 
counter-legend.  There  was  a  house  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  seen  on  the  Palatine,  a  relic 
which,  it  not  genuine,  at  least  fitted  consis- 
tently into  the  legend.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther bouse  of  KomuluB  to  be  seen  on  the 
Capjtoline,  a  relic  which  was  clearly  devised 
in  foi^tfulnesa  of  the  genuine  Iceend.* 
The  house  of  Romulus  on  the  Capitoline 
makes  us  better  able  to  judge  of  his 
alleged  asylum  and  his  alleged  triumphs 
on  the  same  height  All  these  stories 
are  alike  inconsistent  with  .the  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  pomcerium  of  Romulus 
which  is  preserved  by  Tacitus,  They  are,  in 
truth,  inconsistent  with  the  nniversaf  agree- 
ment on  every  side  that  the  earliest  Rome 
consisted  of  the  Palatine  only.  No  one 
surely  who  has  any  grain  of  historical  criti- 
cism can  doubt  which  of  the  two  reports  is 
the  genuine  tradition  to  be  accepted,  and 
which  is  the  mere  legend  to  be  cast  aside. 

The  tradition  of  the  Septimontium,  the 
feast  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  men  of  the  monies  and  the 
men  of  the  eolUi,  the  rivalry  between  them, 
and  the  strange  rites  with  which  that  rivalry 
was  commemorated — all  these  are  clearly 
pieces  of  genuine  traditioo;  they  are  relics 
which  most  be  as  old  as  the  hills  themselves. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  been 
invented  at  any  time  later  than  the  stat«  of 
things  which  is  represented  by  the  joint 
reign  of  Romuhis  and  Titua  Tatius.  They 
set  before  us  the  men  of  the  mantes,  the  in- 
sular hills  as  distinguished  from  the  eolles  or 
promontories;  and  the  distinction  which 
they  preserve  cannot  fail  to  he  a  survival  of 
a  time  when  th^y  were  not  only  distinct  but 
hostile.  And  among  the  monht,  strange  as 
the  omission  would  seem  from  any  later  view 
of  Roman  history  and  topography,  they  do 
not  reckon  the  Capitol.  But,  besides  the 
P^atine  itself,  and  its  adjuncts  the  Germalus 
and  the  Velia,  the  list  takes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Suhura,  and  it  skirts  the  lower  tongues 
of  the  Esquilioe,  those  known  as  Oppius  and 
Cispius.  Here  then  we  may  almost  venture 
to  say  we  have  the  extent  of  the  oldest '  ager 
Romanos.'  The  citadel  rose  on  the  height ; 
the  pomcerium  round  the  Palatine  marked 
out  the  city ;  the  small  territory  whoso  in- 
habitants had  a  share  in  the  rites  of  the  Sep- 
timontium marked  out  the  first  extent  of 
Roman  dominion  without  the  city.  At  one 
point  at  least  the  boundary  of  the  infant 
state  was  marked  and  defended  by  a  ram- 
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*  On  the  paseafCGB  which  imp);  a  '  osa  Romo- 
li*  on  the  Capitol,  see  Becker  i.  401.  The  idea 
may  be  a  Iste  one ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  some 
mrsanderstaitdin)!  ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  it  ever  arose  at  all. 


part  of  earih.  The  dyke  which  fenced  off 
the  Suhura  from  the  dangerous  neighbours 
on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Esquilinc,*  dis- 
charoed,  in  the  stage  which  is  represented 
by  the  legendary  reign  of  Romulus,  the  same 
duty  which  was  discharged  by  dykes  and 
walla  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  be- 
tween the  Solway  and  the  German  Ocean, 
when  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  the  Sobura 
and  the  Cispian  had  grown  into  a  dominion 
over  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  world. 

The  two  great  settlements  which  thus 
came  together  to  form  the  earliest  city  stand 
out  with  a  clearness  which  almost  amounts 
to  certainty.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Titus 
Tatius  represents  a  real  state  of  things.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  dates  and 
names.  Htus  Tatius,  with  his  pr<eiwmen 
and  nomen,  sounds  more  historical  than  Ro- 
mulus with  his  single  name,  like  a  Greek, 
But  Tatius  is  aa  clearly  an  eponymous  hero 
as  his  colleague,  with  the  advant^c  that  T^- 
tu3  Tatius  is  a  true  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Tities,  while  Romulus  is  hut  a  clumsily  de- 
vised hero  of  the  Ramnes,  The  real  kernel 
of  trnth  in  the  legend  of  the  joint  reign  of 
Romulus  and  Tatius  is  that  the  two  tribes, 
the  Ramnes  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Tities  of 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  single  commonwealth,  and  be- 
came component  tribes  of  one  city.  An  in- 
genious French  writer  is  able  to  help  us  to 
many  details,  and,  above  all  things,  to  set 
forth  the  great  superiority  of  the  Sabines 
over  the  rude  shepherds  of  the  Palatine,  and 
the  supremacy  which  they  fittingly  enjoyed 
over  tbem.f  Without  going  off  into  these 
romantic  imaginations,  there  is  some  ground 
to  believe  that  the  Sabine  tribe,  the  Tities, 
did  at  first  hold  a  precedence,  perhaps  even 
a  superiority,  over  the  Latin  Ramnea.J  Bat 
the  feelings  of  later  times  reversed  this  order, 
and  not  without  reason.  For,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  the  Sabine  element  was 
recruited  by  no  new  setders  in  early  times, 
while  the  Latin  element  was  strengthened 
by  the  third  patrician  tribe  and  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Commons,  Rome  grew  up  a  La- 
tin, and  not  a  Sabine  city.  The  evidence  of 
langu^  alone  shows  that  it  was  the  Latin 


*  Tarro,  L.I^  v.  48 :  '  Eidem  refiioni  attributa 
Sabura,  qnod  sub  muro  terreo  Carl n arum.' 
This  mnst  surely  mean  somethins:  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  supposed  in  tlie  text,  some  partial 
foretunnor  of  the  great  Servian  agger. 

I  All  this  comes  oat  in  U.  Ampere's  chapters, 
11,  12,  13  ;  the  last  bearing  llie  litle  of  '  Prome- 
nade historique  daua  la  Home  Sabine  an  temps 
de  Numa.' 

}  See  Bchwegler,  i.  493, 498,  where  he  remarks 

that  in  Varro  and  elsewhera  the  Titles  c<: 

ly  take  precedence  of  the  Bamnes. 
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element  which  assimilated  the  Sabtne,  and 
not  the  Sabine  element  nbich  assimilated 
the  Latin.  Borne  greir  up  a  Latin  city, 
though  a  Latin  city  which  showed  strong 
signs  of  Sabine  influence,  nbove  all  i-  "'■- 
character  of  its  national  religion.  Tbi 
no  more  reason  to  believe  in  a  personal 
Xama  than  in  a  personal  Romulus.  But 
the  legend  of  Numa  is  well  conceived,  as 
setting  forth  that  the  creed  and  the  gods  of 
Rome  were  largely  Sabine.  Still  the 
Ramnes  and  the  Utiea  did  not  make  up 
the  whole   Roman   commonwealth,     Thi 


of  Rome,  thonffh  it  is  not  so  easy  to  settle 
their  origin  and  their  geographical  position 
as  [it  is  to'settle  the  origin  and  the  position 
of  the  eldest  lAtin  and  the  single  Sabine 
tribe.  Within  the  city  of  Servius  we  have 
the  Ctelian  Bill,  an  integral  part  both  of  the 
civil  and  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  fenced  in 
both  by  the  lines  of  military  defence  and  by 
the  consecrated  lino  of  tbe  extended  pomae- 
rium.  We  have  too  the  Ave ntine,  included 
within  the  Sen-ian  walls,  but  not  included 
'  till  ages  after  within  the  consecrated  boun- 
dary. On  these  heights  we  naturally  look 
for  the  other  elements  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth. And  it  is  not  bard  to  put  to- 
gether almost  any  theory  that  we  choose, 
whether  out  of  conflicting  ancient  traditions 
or  out  of  the  no  less  connicting  conjectures 
of  ingenious  men  in  modem  times.  It  is 
easy  and  tempting  to  quarter  the  third  pa- 
trician tribe,  the  Lnceres,  on  the  Coelian,  and 
to  look  on  them  as  another  Latin  element  in 
the  commonwealth.  But  there  is  more  than 
one  tradition  which  connects  the  Goelian 
Hill,  not  with  Latin,  but  with  Etrnscau  set- 
tlers.  Wo  have  the  tale  of  Cceles  Vibenna, 
and  the  tale  of  that  Mastama  who  was  so 
mysteriously  changed  into  Servius  TuUius. 
This  last  talc,  if  it  ne  false,  must  be  an  in- 
vention of  Etruscan,  not  of  Roman,  vanity  ; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  all  the  tales  of 
the  origin  of  Servius,  widely  as  they  part  off 
from  one  another,  agree  in  making  him  of 
foreign,  and  not  of  Roman  birth.  A  crowd 
of  o^er  stones  point  to  a  time  of  Etruscan 
dominion,  "Or  of  Etruscan  influence  of  some 
Mud.  There  is  the  legend  of  tbe  Etruscan 
origin  of  tbe  Tarquinii ;  there  is  the  tale  of 
the  war  with  Forsenna,  told  in  so  many 
forms,  but  of  which  we  may  besurethatthe 
form  which  comes  nearest  to  the  truth  is 
that  which  represents  Rome  as  having  been 
surrendered  to  the  Etruscan    conqueror.* 


"  The  passages  from  Taclloa  and  Pliny  wlilch 
provB  tbJH  are  referred  to  by  Arnold,  1.  127. 
They  raust  contain  a  truer  story  tliau  tlis  com- 
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Then  the  Avontine  is  connected  with  the 
Palatine,  in  various  forms  of  legend  from  the 
very  beginning  ;  it  is  tbe  spot  on  which,  if 
the  accidents  of  augury  had  been  diffe-  - 
rent,  Semuria,  instead  of  iJoma,  would  have 
arisen.  We  have  further  traditions  of  set- 
tlements of  conquered  Latins  on  this  hill, 
and  we  And  it  at  a  later  time  the  special  seat 
of  the  Roman  Commons.*  And  the  evi- 
dence of  existing  remains,  the  fr^ments  of 
the  primteval  walla  which  are  still  there, 
show,  just  as  we  might  have  expected,  that 
these  heights  also  were  once  the  sites  of  sepa- 
rate settlements  which,  no  less  than  those  on 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitolinc,  stood  in 
need  of  defences  against  their  neighbours. 
We  cannot  put  together  our  evidence  with 
regard  to  these  hills  and  their  inhabitants 
with  anything  like  the  same  certainty  with 
which  we  can  pat  together  our  evidence  for 
the  primaeval  settlements  of  the  Ramnes  and 
the  Titles.  But  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  is  so  distinctly 
Latin  that  we  can  hardly  fail  to  believe  that 
the  third  element  of  the  original  city,  the 
third  patrician  tribe  of  thcLuccrcs,  was,  like 
the  Ramnes,  of  Latin  origin.  And,  if  we 
trace  the  origin  of  tbe  pUhs  to  further  settle- 
ments of  allied  or  conquered  Latins  on  tbe 
Aventine,  we  -have  a  theory,  the  triith  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  prove,  but  which 
quite  falls  in  with  the  prevailing  Latin  cha- 
racter of  the  city.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
there  can  have  been  a  real  Etruscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Rome.  As  far  as  topo* 
graphy  helps  us,  it  seta  before  us  tbe  Etrna- 
cans,  not  as  a  component  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth dwelling  on  a  hill  of  their  own, 
but  simply  as  stranfrers  occupying  a  single 
street  between  the  Palatine  ana  the  Capitol.f 
Ai)d  yet  the  signs  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty 
end  even  of  an  Etruscan  conquest,  seem'  too 
plain  to  be  cast  aside.  But  at  Rome,  as 
elsewhere,  dynasties  may  have  reigned, 
and  may  have  reigned  by  conquest, 
without  bringing  with  them  any  new 
component  element  in  the  population. 
In  fact,  the  period  which  is  represented  in 
the  legend  by  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings  is 
far  darker  as  regards  actual  events,  as  regards 
the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
commonwealth  to  one  another,  than  tbe  pe- 


mon  one.  becansa  no  Roman  wonid  ever  have  in- 
vented such  a  state  of  thlnfrs. 

^BeeScbwe^Ier.t.  aoO.eOS.  TheUwof  Idtins 
may  have  otused  earlier  settlements  on  the  Aven- 
tine lo  be  Ima^ned,  but  tbe  remains  of  primitive 
fortilications  there  show  that  tbey  Lave  some 
groundwork  in  fact. 

f  On  the  qneation  of  Elnucan  settlements  at 
Rome,  and  the  '  Vicus  Tuacua,'  see  Schwegler.  i. 
ail.    Tlie  diBureut  legends  will  befoundlu  Fes- 
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riod  represented  by  the  reiva  of  Romulus. 
AVe  better  understand  the  relatioDS  in  which 
the  two  oldest  tribes  stand  to  one  auother 
than  we  undeKtand  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  third  patrician  tribe,  to  the 
commons,  and  either  to  Etruscan  kings  or  to 
Etmscan  settlers. 

But  if  the  later  sti^jes  of  the  kingly-period 
of  Rome  are  thus  (lark  from  one  point  of 
view,  there  is  aoother  in  which  they  have 
left  ahundant  memories  behind  them.  There 
ia  nothing  to  make  us  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  troth  of  the  tradittoos  which  represent 
the  later  kings  of  Rome  as  the  rulers  of  a 

Eowetful  state,  a  state  which  stood  at  the 
ead  of  Latiam  and  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  Car- 
th^e,*  a  state  whose  kings  strove  to  adorn 
and  to  defend  their  city  with  works  of  con- 
structive and  eugineeriug  skill  worthy  of  the 
masters  of  such  a  dominion.  The  Tarqui- 
nian  dynasty  at  Rome,  like  the  Pelopid  dy- 
nasty at  MykSnS,  ia  itself  historical,  though 
the  names  and  the  particular  acts  attri- 
buted to  its  members  may  he  It^endary. 
We  need  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  per- 
sonal being  of  Atreus  and  Thyest^s,  of  Ag^ 
memnon  and  Menelaos.  But  we  need  not 
doubt  that  MykdnS  was  once  the  seat  of 
rulers  who  bore  sway  over  many  islands  and 
all  Argofl,  rulers  who  have  left  behind  them 
the  works  which  tell  oa  that  MykSnfl  once 
had  a  day  of  greatness  which  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  from  recorded  history. 
So  we  need  not  pledge  ourselves  to  any  of 
the  stories  of  the  origin,  the  family  relations, 
the  particular  acta,  of  either  the  older  or  the 
younger  Tarquin.  Wo  need  not  pledge 
ourselves  to  any  of  the  endless  tales 
of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Servius 
Tullius.  We  may  be  sure  that,  whether 
the  lawgiver  of  Rome  was  as  real  as  Alfred, 
or  as  shadowy  as  Lykourgos,  popular 
belief  would  in  either  case  have  made 
him  the  author  of  many  a  law  that  was  older, 
and  of  many  a  law  that  was  younger,  than 
the  date  at  which  history  or  tradition  placed 
him.  Yet  we  need  none  the  less  believe 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  the  tales 
of  the  greatness  of  the  later  kings  of  Rome, 
for  tbeir  mighty  works  are  still  in  being  to 
bear  witness  to  their  power.  The  great 
sewer,  the  wall  encompassing  the  Reven  nills, 
the  great  temple  of  the  national  gods  on 
the  Capitol,  are  still  there,  or  have  left  traces 
enough  of  their  existence  both  in  recorded 
history  and  in  their  actual  remains.  Nor 
need  we  doubt  the  tradition  which  speaks 
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*  See  the  famous  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthng^,  ia  Poljbios,  iii.  S4,  which  must,  at  any 
rate,  represent  a  real  state  or  things.. 


of  them  as  the  work  of  mighty,  perhaps 
oppressive,  kings,  who  ground  down  thdr 
subjects  with  t^-work,  and  whose  buildings, 
whether  for  religion,  for  utility,  or  for 
defence,  may  really  have  been  among  the 
causes  which  led  to  tbeir  downfall.  Such 
works  as  these  might  be  the  works  of  a 
powerful  despot;  they  might  be  the  works 
of  a  mighty,  civilized,  and  prosperous  com- 
monwe^th,  like  Athens,  Veniue,  or  Flor- 
euce  in  the  days  of  their  greatness ;  but  they 
are  not  works  which  are  likely  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  young  and  struggling  common- 
wealth, made  up  of  a  few  pastoral  tribes  im- 
perfectly fused  into  a  single  state.  They 
are  works  which  bear  the  impress  of  a  single 
and  a  powerful  will  They  may  be  the 
works  of  a  single  king,  or  of  a  dozen  suc- 
cessive kings;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  at  a  kingly  bidding  that  the  great  triple 
temple  arose  on  what  had  been  the  Satomi- 
an  hill,  that  the  marshy  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  Falatiee  was  cleared  by  the  vast  work 
of  the  great  sewer,  and  that  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  hills  and  valleys  which  now  made 
Rome  was  fenced  in  by  the  mighty  wall  and 
the  mightier  dyke  which  bears  the  name  of 
Servius. 

Thus  following  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  same  policy  which  she  con- 
tinued to  follow  to  her  latest  days,  by  the 
gradual  incorporation  of  friends  and  enemies 
into  her  own  commonwealth,  Rome  had 
grown  from  a  single  settlement  on  the  Pala- 
tine into  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.  A  Latin 
outpost  on  the  Etmscan  march  had  grown 
into  the  head  of  Latium,  and,  if  she  had 
received  Sabine  citizens  aud  had  been  ruled 
by  Etruscan  kings,  assimilation  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  incorporation,  aua  the 
foreign  elements  bad  been  fused  together 
into  the  original  Latin  body.*  Many  things 
had  joined  together  to  further  the  growth 
of  what  may  well  have  beeo  the  youngest  of 
the  Latin  cities.  Tlie  close  neighhourhood 
of  so  many  early  settlements,  the  position  on 
a  twofold  march,  Etruscan  and  Sabine,  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  river  of  Italy 
intnee1deracnse,all  joined  to  make  the  city 
which  arose  on  so  favourable  a  spot,  at  once 
mihtary,  agricultural,  and  commerclaJ.  And 
now  the  historian  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as 
distinguished  from  the  historian  of  her  con- 
stitution and  her  dominion,  may  take  a  leap 
over  many  ages.     Rome  girded  herself  with 


*  Wo  can  heartily  echo  the  denunciation  ot 
Mommsen,  i.  34,  of '  Die  unverstSndige  MeiDUDg. 
dsBS  dio  rOmische  Nation  sin  Mischvolk  seF.' 
Tliia  may  be  aimed  at  what  Scbwegler  says  in  i. 
503;  but  Schwegler  so  explains  himself  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  practical  diffur- 
euce  between  the  ti      '  ' 
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valla  while  she  vas  still  only  the  head  of 
I^tium  ;  it  was  not  till  she  had  grown  to  be 
the'  head  of  Italy,  till  she  had  growa  to  be 
the  head  of  the  world,  till,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, she  was  cea^ng  to  be  the  head  of 
the  world,  that  she  again  girded  herself  with 
walls  of  a  wider  compass.  As  the  dominion 
of  Rome  grew,  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
-  the  city  grew  also,  and  her  buildings,  public 
and  private,  gradually  far  outstripped  the 
liraita  of  the  Servian  enclosure.  The  Ser- 
vian city  reached  to  the  Tiber  only  for  a 
small  space  near  the  Capitol  and  the  Fala- 
tine;  beyond  the  river  there  was  nothing 
but  the  detached  fort  on  the  Janiculum. 
The  site  of  modem  Rome  was  still  the  field 
of  Mars,  the  scene  of  the  martial  exercises, 
and  of  the  martial  assemblies  of  the  Roman 

Eeople.  Now  and  then  a  conqueror  who 
ad  extended  the  borders  of  the  empn-e 
availed  himself  of  his  privilege  to  extend  the 
pomterium  oj  the  city,  and  Claudius,  the 
conqueror  of  Britain,  at  last  made  the  Aveu- 
tine  a  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure.*  But 
by  the  same  legal  fiction  by  which  the  Aven- 
tine,  though  within  the  wall,  had  remained 
without  the  city,  so  now  the  extension  of  the 
pomariam  no  longer  implied  an  extension 
of  the  wall,  and  ground  might  be  within  the 
aocred  bounds  of  the  city  which  lay  without 
the  hue  of  ita  now  forgotten  fortifications. 
For  as  the  danger  from  Pytxhoa  and  Hanni- 
bal had  passed  away,  as  men  began  to  deem 
that  Rome  could  never  be  attacked  by  a 
fo/eign  enemy,  the  ancient  walls  of  Servius 
were  almost  forgotten.  They  were  hidden 
by  tlie  growth  of  later  buildings,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  actual  city,  including  many  of  its 
noblest  buildings,  lay  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  kings.  It  was  beyond  the  walls  that 
Pomueius  and  Marcelloa  raised  their  theatres, 
and  that,  in  a  later  age,  Antoninus  Caracalla 
raised  his  mighty  baths.  It  was  beyond  the 
walls  that  there  stood  that  house  of  Lateranus 
out  of  which  waa  to  grow  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Christian  Rome  and  the  proper 
dwelling-place  of  the  Roman  bishop.  That 
Augustus  raised  his  mausoleum  for  himself 
and  his  house  without  the  walla  of  the  city 
was  simply  in  obedlenco  to  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  religion ;  but  it  marks  the  growth 
of  the  actual  city  that  the  next  pile  which 
waa  reared  as  the  resting-place  of  imperial 


'  Tbs  qnesdoD  why  the  Aventlne  was  cot  in- 
cludHd  within  the  ponneiium  U  discussed  by 
Oellius,  xiil..  xlv. :   ■  Neque  Id    Bervios  Tullius 


pomcerinm  proferreC,  intra  effstos  urbis  fines  in- 
clnserint.'  He  adds  that  it  was  '  poet  nuctore  D. 
Clandiu  reeeptua  et  intra  pamteril  flnes  observa- 
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ashes,  the  vast  mole  of  Hadrian,  was  reared, 
not  only  beyond  the  wall,  but  beyond  the 
Tiber.  The  choice  of  this  last  site  pointed 
the  way  for  yet  later  changes;  it  pointed  to 
the  day  when  the  mole  of  Iladnan  should 
become  the  castle  of  the  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reigns of  Rome,  and  when  their  most  fa- 
voured palace  and  their  most  favoured  church 
should  ooth  stand  on  Etruscan  soil  beyond 
the  river.  But  with  these  times  we  have  no 
concern.  The  nejt  enlargement  of  the  walla 
of  Rome  made  the  Janiculan  fort  part  of  the 
city ;  it  still  left  the  Vatican  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. This  waa  when  the  fa^seeing  mmd 
of  Aureliau  marked  that  the  days  were  passed 
when  Rome  could  safely  be,  as  she  had  in 
truth  been  for  ages,  an  unwalled  and  open 
city.*  Once  only  since  Hannibal  had  turned 
away  from  the  Colline  Gate  had  ber  bul- 
warks been  really  threatened.  That  was  on 
the  day  when  the  hand  of  Sulla  ^ved  her, 
when  the  last  hero  of  independent  Italy,  the 
second  Samnite  Pontius,  came  to  overthrow 
her  very  being  in  the  great  battle  at  the 
gate  over  which  Hannibal  had  simply  thrown 
bis  spear  in  defiance.t  But  now  she  needed 
new  bulwarks  asainst  new  enemies,  and  the 
battle  at  the  Conine  Gate  pointed  to  the  day 
when  those  new  enemies  would  at  last  enter 
by  its  Salarian  neighbour.  The  true  city  of 
Rome  was  now  the  vast  undefended  space 
over  which  its  buildings  had  spread  them- 
selves, and  which  Augustus  bad  long  before 
mapped  out  into  bis  fourteen  regions.  The 
walls  of  Aurelian  were  now  as  needfnl  to 
defend  that  vast  circuit  as  the  wall  of  Servi- 
us had  once  been  to  defend  the  seven  hills, 
or  as  the  oldest  wall  of  all  had  been  to  de- 
fend the  primsBval  settlement  on  the  Pala- 
tine. The  walls  of  Aurelian,  vainly  repaired 
and  strengthened  under  Honorius,  have  been 
^ain  repaired  and  strengthened  after  each 
of  the  endless  sieges  of  Rome  from  Belisarius 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  And  showing  as  they 
thus  do,  the  work  of  nearly  every  age  for 
sixteen  hundred  years,  they  remain  to  this 
day,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  woUa 
of  the  modern  city. 

It  remaioa  that  wo  should  aay  something 
of  the  literature — ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern — which  has  gathered  round  the  his- 


•  The  description  given  Ly  Dlonysios,  (iv.  13,) 
cannot  be  mistaken :  bmi  uiravra  rd  ittpl  ri/v 
n-oliv  oinoipna  Xi^",  ""^^l  Biira  tai  /tryaXa, 
yvimd  coi  aTtixiara,  xal  p^ra  -wo^ifdoic  litloveir 
vTroxtipia  jirfoBat,  He  ftfter wards  Speaks  of  the 
wall  as  dtietvpirov  diH  rof  jrepiXafiPavoiaiK  airi 
noXXaxodiv  uinqaii;. 

f  '  intra  mnros  solus  bostlum  emlslt  liaslam,' 
says  Plioj  (xxilv.  IS)  of  Hannibal  (Cf.  Livy, 
xxvi.  10).  Coupara  this  wllli  tlie  great  descrip- 
tion of  Pontius  Telednus  In  Telldus,  li.  37. 
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tory  of  the  Roman  city,  the  P  o^  Eomulua. 
chief  masterpieces  the  inquif."*''* 'Q  which 
pare  witli  the  actually  existing  rDP  another 
works,  old  and  new,  which  we  ba.wbich 
selves  largely  made  use  of  in  the  cours^he 
the  rapid  sketch  of  one  side  of  the  history 
of  the  city  which  we  have  just  drawn.  The 
books  which  deal  with  the  topography  of 
Rome  are  simply  endless.  If  we  may  count 
writers  like  Straho  and  Varro,  they  begin 
■within  the  Augustan  age  itself,  and  they  go 
on  down  to  our  own  day.  Bat,  as  with  toe 
subject  itself,  so  with  the  literature  which 
deals  with  it,  it  is  only  its  earliest  and  latest 
portions  with  which  our  present  inquiry  is 
much  concerned.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
primceval  archteology  of  Rome  comes  from 
the  remains  themselves,  as  compared  with 
the  notices  of  the  ancient  writers.  And  ia 
the  work  of  such  conipariBon  we  thankfully 
accept  the  guidance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  who  have  dealt  with  the  history 
and  topography  of  Rome  at  various  times 
during  the  last  forty  years.  But  tike  writers 
of  intermediate  '  times,  most  precions  for 
some  other  branches  of  Roman  research, 
rive  but  little  help  for  the  matter  immediate- 
fy  in  hand.  Tlie  late  classical,  the  mediteval, 
and  the  early  modem  writers  were  natantlly 
much  more  concerned  with  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Rome,  heathen  and  Christian,  than 
with  the  growth  of  the  primitive  city  and 
with  its  scanty  remains.  It  is  only  on  one 
part  of  our  subject  that  we  can  draw  on 
them  at  all  largely.  In  our  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  as  distinguished  from 
that  the  city  contains,  we  leap  from  the 
walls  of  Servius  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian, 
and  with  regard  to  the  walla  of  Aurelian 
wc  do  get  most  valuable  help  from  the 
Itineraries,  mediajva!  and  earlier  _  than 
mediieval,  e^ecially  from  that  of  the 
pilgrim  for  Kmsiedfen  in  the  e^bth  cen- 
tury.* And  on  this  subject  of  the  walls  we 
also  leam  much  from  the  great  work  in 
which  Prokopios  described  the  sieges  of  the 
city  during  the  Gothic  war  in  the  aixth  cen- 
tury. With  this  exception,  we  have  to  de«l 
almost  wholly  with  the  aetaal  ancient  writers 
and  with  their  modem  eipounders.  And,  if 
there  is  any  subject  t«  which  we  may  apply 
the  somewhat  flippant  saying  of  a  well- 
IcnowD  Professor,  that '  good  books  are  com- 
monly written  in  German,'  it  is  certiuuly  tme 
of  the  matter  now  in  hand.  It  is  almost 
wholly  by  German  scholarship  and  German 
observation  that   every  eiistmg  monument 
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•  Tlie  deNriptioD  of  the  Elnsiedlea  pHgilm  is 
printed  in  moat  of  the  collactloni  of  the  early 
writers  on  Rome,  as  in  Joidan's  lopograpim 
der  -Stadt  Sotn  im  AlUrthum,  and  in  Urliclis' 
Codex  Urbit  Soma  Topographiexu. 


of  them  as  the  work  of  roi^iiv  -  Je-i*"^^*^** 
oppressive,  kinra,  who  groun,,»  -i  »-*  »^  ^■''''•■(l 
subjects  with  task- work,  and  wh^.^-..  p  wi^  *=^'*^  "^e 
whether  for  religion,  for  utili,^  /-^v  »^»'*Jto, 
defence,  may  really  have  been  ai^  L.*-5*''^^*li, 
-auses  which  led  to  their  downfall  ^.^.■yP**'*«t. 
BuVs  as  these  might  be  the  worCTi  j**"^***- 
isanfei  despot;  they  might  be  the  " -^^*^!fc 
and  hia  c(St,  civilized,  and  prosperous  Jlrf*  •*'^»iW 
^  "^y  T^?^  Athens,  f  enice,  or  Jr?««»'^l«» 
graphy,"  like  !W  their  greatness;  but  tCj?r*J V-» 
great  work  on  -y,  a^  litg,  ^^  ^^  undTrftf  '^^ 
fail  to  give  the  fuj^.traggling  comn,  *VX  '^^^ 
which  may  enable  theX  p^toral  tribes  ia\L*Wn4B« 
iThe  sees  reason,  to  a -J^],  ,tate.  The:>fi*rAtw 
from  hw  guides^  ™  "^ress  of  a  singJe^«»- 
to  the  architectnre  of  RomA  ^  -^^  ^^  t,** 
ture  at  le^t  of  its  ^n  titi-j^  l^^^^  ^^^.  '■ 
work  of  Professor  Reber,  wh^^j.^^  ^^  .  -, 
list.  This  splendidly  illustmtecLj^t  ^.^^ 
very  mmutcly  through  the  vanoiL  gotniT,; 
history  and  architectural  d^  jjjg  £jj^, 

archfflol*^,  and  especially  of  tff^- 

tive  remains  with  which  we  have 

to  do,     Reber  has  gone  tboroughljiji  -^^^1 

subject,  and  he  deals  minutely  with  ' 

Btmction  of  the  rude  primitive  wall) 

as  with  the  artistic  details  of  the  lal 

ings.     The  great  work  of  Gregt 

...  I.U.    ..4  .k„    II ^^^ 


deals  also  at  s 


»!V 


iprK/ 


of  Ibe 


"g^Drf  the 


the  history  of  the  city  in  the  Middh 
barely  grazes  oar  immediate  subje 
much  may  be  learned  from  tlie  cleai 
mary  and  narrative  in  Von  Reamontj 
tory  of  the  Oty,  which  we  hav^  ph 
the  head  of  this  article.     Normuatw 
the  many  writers  whose  direct  ah 
been,  not  the  history  or  topograph; 
Roman  city,  but  the  history  of  the       ^^^ 
coram  on  wealth,  but  who  do  not  fail  tif  jj^^  Bero*" 
much  light  on  the  topography  as  w^h^r  '..""^' 
fact,  in  the  early  tinles  the  history 
topography  are  almost  the  same  thii 
survey  of  Rome  would  be  very  ^i^Tn'^''',''' 
without  turning  to  the  direct  historic  J-  Z'^'*^ 
of  Niebuhr  in   a   past  geueration,  m^J^f 
Mommaen,  Scbwegler,  and  others  in  (^/p^J* 
time.     Schwegler,  above   all,  discus^  ,( 
origin  of  all  the  legends — legends  whi^"® 
BO  essentially  topographical — with  thorS^ 
minuteness   and    with    a    full    citation*^!^^ 
authorities  which    makes   his  treatmeiy  . 
the  highest  degree  instructive,  whethrf''* 

SesrAreilrung  dtr  Stadt  Sen.  Von  Er"*- 
Platner,  Carl  Bunsen.  Ednard  aerlisrd,  WHliAst 
ROstell,  and  Ludwig  Urllehs.  filntt^rt  Am 
Tflblngen,  18291W3.  »d 

t  Handljvchder  SomixAtn  Atttrtha-mer.    V- 
Wlllielm   Adolpli    Becker  und  Joschira   Mao 
quardt.     L«\pz\g.  1848-1864. 

t  GeifhieMt  der  Stadt  Rom  in  MittAiUtr. 
Von  Ferdinand  QregDrovias,  Stottgart,  1669- 
1873. 
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accept  all  his  concluaions  or  not.  Here 
is  pretty  well  a  library ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  mao  who  should  try 
to  work  out  any  question  of  early  Roroaa 
history  or  topography  without  knowing  what 
Bome  at  least  of  these  German  writers  have 
B^d  on  the  points  which  he  has  taken  in 
hand  would  be  very  like  a  man  who  should 
try  to  search  oat  the  contents  of  a  catacomb 
withoQt  a  candle. 

Among  French  writers  we  have  the  work 
of  M.  Ampgre,  the  fourth  edition  of  which 
*■  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 

No  one  can  say  that  its  anthor  has  fdled  to 
search  for  knowledge  in  every  comer.  But 
the  result  is  very  different  from  the  sound 

!and  critical  productions  of  the  German  writ- 
ers. M.  Ampere  gives  as  a  kind  of  romance  of 
primaaval  history,  the  fruit  of  a  lively  i 
gination,  which  makes  us  wonder  at  the 
amazing  knowledge  which  M.  Amp&re  has 
somehow  gained  of  times  beyond  the  reach 
of  knowledge.  Hinta  on  particular  points 
may  be  picked  up  from  various  parts  of  the 

I  book,  but  the  part  with  which  we  are  con- 

*  cerned,  the  part  which  deals  with  primeval 

*  times,  is,  as  a  whole,  valuable  only  as  a  spe- 
J  ciraen  of  the  wonderful  speculations  into 
^  which  a  man  who  certainly 'locks  neither 
U         learning  nor  ingenuity  may  be  led  when  he 

II  once  forsakee  the  safe  path  of  sound  criticism. 

*  In  our  own  tongue  Arnold  was  little  more 
'^  than  the  cxponnder  of  Nicbnhr,  the  Loxias 
}]  to  the  Genuan  Zeus.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
"*  pounder  who  far  surpassed  the  original  ora- 
•i  cle  in  clearness  and  eloquence,  and  his  short 
^>,  genenU  picture  of  the  early  city*  still  remains 
.*f  wholly  unearpasscd.  Sir  George  Lewis  tore 
^  the  legends,  and  something  more  than  the 
}*>t  legends,  to  pieces  without  mercy.  Uis  neg- 
'Y  ative  conclusions  often  teach  ns  more  than . 
"t  any  positive  theories;  still  they  are  only 
^  negative  conclnsions.  Since  then  we  have 
^  seen  Dr.  Dyer,  in  the  work  placed  in  our 
'*  heading  and  in  his  History  of  the  Kings  of 
*si  ■  Kome,f  tryinp,  with  no  lack  of  reading  or 
4  "fof  acutcness,  bat  in  an  unscientific  spirit  and 
b  vilh  a  fixed  determination  to  quarrel  with 
ft     '"Terytbing  German,  to  set  np  again  the  old 

—"igendary  belief.  Since  Dr.  Dyer,  we  have 
jSe  Bcholar-like  work  of  Mr.  Bum,  giving 
"  "e  results  of  all  Roman  researches  except 
'^^e  very  latest,  with  r^ard  both  to  the 
— iHildings  and  to  the  general  topography, 
•"or  the  English  reader  who  does  not  wish 
dad  grapple  with  more  than  one  book,  Mr. 
GOurn's  is  certainly  the  book,  as  it  gives  the 
|^';rcam  of  the  great  Oermau  writers,  discuas- 


•  Bee  Arnold's  third  chapter,  vol.  1.  pp.  80-66. 
t  History  of  tlie  Einfrs  of  Itome,  bv  Tbomaa 
.   Henry  Dyer,  LL.D.    1808. 
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ed,  not  in  a  servile  bnt  in  a  critical  spirit,  by 
Mr.  Burn  himself.  Last  of  all,  we  have  the 
most  recent  English  writer  on  Rome,  who 
has  surprised  the  world  by  yet  again  falling 
back  on  the  old  legends  with  more  than  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Dyer.  To  Mr.  Parker's  work 
wo  mean  to  give  such  space  as  we  have  still 
left.  Uis  book,  as  yet  unfinished,  is  a  memo- 
rable example  of  the  way  in  which  a  man 
eminently  fitted  in  many  ways  for  the  inqui- 
ry which  he  has  undertaken  has  to  a  great 
extent  failed,  because  he  has  neglected  to 

Ercpare  himself  in  other  ways  which  are  no 
IBS  essential  to  success.  Mr.  Parker  has 
given  his  life  to  the  study  of  antiquities  in 
one  shape  or  another.  And  he  has  not  been 
simply  a  student;  he  has  devoted  time 
and  energy  and  money  to  the  promotion  of 
bb  favonnte  pursuits  in  a  way  which  is  be- 
yond all  pruse.  At  Rome  itself,  those  who 
are  least  inclined  to  accept  his  theories 
should  be  none  the  less  ready  to  do  fitting 
honoiir  to  the  eeal  and  the  liberality  which 
be  baa  shown  in  his  diggings  and  other  re- 
searches, and  to  his  never-failing  readiness 
to  take  trouble  on  himself  in  helping  the  re- 
searches of  others.  And  in  some  branches 
of  antiquarian  knowledge  Mr.  Parker  has  un- 
doubtedly reached  high  eminence.  No  man 
better  understands  the  details  of  the  mediie- 
val  architecture  of  England  and  France,  Ills 
various  works  on  these  matters  always  show 
the  same  incapacity  to  rise  to  a  general  view  . 
of  anything,  to  grasp  the  leading  principles 
of  successive  styles,  or  to  trace  out  the  way 
in  which  architectural  study,  and  other 
branches  of  historical  stndy  bear  upon  one 
another;  still  they  are  most  valuable  for 
their  own  purpose,  as  records  of  particular 
buildings  and  of  particular  forms  of  detail. 
In  the  department  of  domestic  architecture 
he  is  confessedly  a  master.  In  fact  Mr.  Park- 
er has  succeeded  whenever  all  that  was  need- 
ed for  success  was  a  keen  observation  of  de- 
tails and  their  arrangement  according  in  an 
ascertained  chronology.  There  is  no  one  bel^ 
ter  to  be  trusted  when  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  know  whether  a  particular  moulding  or  a 
particular  arrangement  in  a  house  is  likely  to 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I^  or  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  But  to  a  general  riew 
of  any  matter,  to  any  view  which  needs  his- 
torical knowledge,  still  more  to  any  view 
which  needs  historical  criticism,  Mr.  Parker 
baa  never  reached.  His  strange  craze  that 
Englishmen  in  tho  tenth  century  were  inca- 
pable of  building  in  stone  has  been  answered 
over  and  over  again.  The  dream  has  arisen 
from  not  grasping  the  great  arithmetical 
tratJi  that  the  year  I0S6  stands  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  year  449  as  the  year- 1683 
stands  removed  from  the  year  1066.    The 
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confoaed  way  of  calling  all  EndUbmeu  for 
more  tban  nx  hundred  years  'Saxons,'  Las 
led  Mr.  Parker  into  a  praotioal  belief  that 
all  'the  Saxons'  lived  at  one  time.  He 
would  not  go  to  Froissart  to  prove  something 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  vlIL;  but  he 
does  go  to  Bajda  to  prove  Bomething  about 
tbe  reign  of  Eadgar.  In  this  stato  of  mind, 
full  of  zeal,  fuU  of  energy,  full  of  keen 
obscrvatioD;  but  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  hist«rical  criti- 
cism, in  utter  ignorance,  it  would  seem, 
of  tbe  worka  of  the  great  German 
scholars,  Mr,  Parker  has  rushed  at  the  primte- 
val  archffiology  of  Rome.  He  has  carried 
with  bim  two  simple  canons  of  evidence,  to 
believe  nothing  north  of  the  Alps  and  every- 
thing south.  Mr.  Parker  in  his  own  island 
wonld  be  the  last  man  to  believe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Stow  or  HollingBhed,  that  an  ex- 
isting building  was  the  work  of  Hengcst 
But  at  Rome  be  u  perfectly  ready  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  authority  of  Livy  or  Dionysios, 
that  he  has  before  him  the  actual  works  of 
a  personal  Romulus. 

We  must  say  at  the  onset  that  Mr.  Far- 
ker's.book  is  by  no  means  one  to  be  thrown 
aside  without  eicamination.  Its  arrangement 
is  chaotic  almost  beyond  belief,  and  the 
blunders  in  detail  are  endless ;  yet  the  book 
gives  the  result  of  real  research.  Any  one 
who  will  gird  himself  up  to  dig  through  tbe 
irregular  surface  of  Mr.  Parker's  book,  as 
Mr.  Parker  himself  has  dug  through  the  ir- 
regular Burface  of  the  hills  and  streets  of 
Rome,  will  often  light  upon  things  which 
will  fully  repay  his  tronble.  We  say  this, 
because  tbe  first  impulse  of  the  scholar, 
classical  or  mediseval,  will  be  to  cast  aside 
the  book  at  once.  What,  be  will  ask,  can 
be  learned  from  a  teacher  who  still,  at  this 
time  of  day,  believes  in  real  twins  suckled  by 
a  real  wolf,  who  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
pomoerium  was  in  truth  an  orchard  of  ap- 
ples,* who  believes  that  the  nomen  Varius 
and   the  cognomen  Verus  can  be  the  same 


*  For  tUis  utonodiDS  notion  of  Mr.  Parker 
Rse  tlie  second  section  of  his  flnt  cliapter,  pp.  10, 
2S,  of  his  second  Arabic  reckoning;  and  B;^ln 

S.  B7  of  hla  last.  Tbe  beautj  of  this  it  tbat  the 
eliudou  is  not  even  original.  Turn'  to  a  paaa- 
age  In  Oiblwn  (cap.  Izi.  vol.  lii.  p.  82!^,  Hilman), 
which  ODD  would  have  tlionght  that  anj  one 
who  undertook  to  write  about  Rome  must  liavo 
re«d:  'I  cannot  overlook  a  stapendoDs  and 
laagliable  blnnder  of  Hlen^.  Tbe  Lex  regia 
empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  tbe  Pommriam, 
a  word  familiar  to  every  antiqnarj.  It  itbs  not 
80  to  the  tribune ;  he  conrounas  It  with  pomari- 
nm,  an  orchard,  tianslatea  Lo  Jardino  d»  Roma 
dome  ItaHa,  and  is  copied  by  the  lew  eicoiable 
ignorance  of  the  Latin  tranalator,  and  the  French 
historian.' 


word,*  nay,  who  thinks  that  Arcadias  and 
Honorius  were  victorious  geDerala,f  who 
thinks  that  there  was  an  Emperor  Frederick 
L  before,  or  perhaps  contemporary  with 
Henry  IV.,t  who  tnrns  Ladislaos  of  Naples 
into  a  king  of  Poland,|  and  who  seems  to 
attribute  a  great  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
modem  city  of  Rome  to  the  momentary 
Savoyard  Antipope,  Felii  Vtj     And  any 


*  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  chronological  table,  calls 
Elagabalna'  Marcus  Anrelloa  Fon'tM,' and  in  p.  21 
(thelast  p.  21  in  the  book)  we  hearof 'DomlUlla 
Lncilla,  wife  of  Anniua  Verus,  and  mother  of 
Harcus  Aorelius  Augustua,  the  head  of  the  great 
lamily  of  Vtrat  or  Variui.'  Now  the  names 
and  sliiriliiga  of  tiis  nances  of  the  various  Aoto- 
nlni,  real,  adopted,  and  mere!/  pretended,  are 
certainly  hard  to  keep  In  the  memory,  but  the 
thing  may  !»  understood  hy  taking  paina  Any- 
how it  is  cruel  to  confound,  as  Mr.  Parker  does, 
the  philoBopber  Marcus  with  ElaKabalus.    The 

Ersons  spoken  of  in  p.  21  are  the  parents  of 
Lrcas,  as  appears  from  Julias  Capltolinua'  Lifo 
of  Harcus  (1,  6,)  and  from  Spartlaoua'  Life  ofTH- 
dlua  <1).  Marcus  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gens  Varia,  but  Verv*  was  the  cofrnomen  of  Lia 
fiither,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  endless  names  of 
his  adopted  brother  L.  Ceionlua  Alius  Commo- 
duB  VeruB  Aniouinns  (JuliuB  Capiiolinus,  Vema 
1),  who  alao  appears  as  L.  Auralius  Verus  and  L. 
jilins  VeruB,  hut  who  in  no  case  has  aoything 
to  do  with  any  V&rius.  The  only  Antoninus 
who  bore  the  name  of  Variiu  was  Elagabalui, 
who  Gist  changed  hla  paternal  name  for  the 
name  of  his  god,  and  then  for  the  Imperial  name 
of  Antoninus,  But  nowhere  could  he  appear  by 
such  an  Impossible  title  as  'Marcus  Aureliua 
Varius.'  The  nearest  thing  tn  it  is  '  Heliogaba- 
luB  Baaalanus  Varius,'  in  the  Ueiiogahalus  of  Ju- 
lius Capitolinus. 

\  In  paga  141  0t  ia  the  only  Ul  in  the  book) 
Mt.  Parker  represents  the  inscription  on  ths 
Porta  Maggiore  as  saying  that '  the  Senate  had, 
on  the  motion  of  Stillcho,  granted  etatnea  to  tha 
victorioQS  generals,  Arcadina  and  Honorius,  on  , 
whom  the  utle  of"  Semper  Auguatoa"  bad  been 
oonferrftl,  on  account  of  the  walls  with  their 
gales  and  towers  beinK  restored.'  The  inscrip- 
tion is  'Itnpp.  Ctes.  D.D.  Invlctiselmis  prindpl- 
bus.  Arcadlo.  et.  Honorio.  victoribua  ac  trlum- 
phatoribos,  semper.  Aneg.  ob.  instauratos.  urlu. 
mtams.  muroa,'  etc.  we  need  not  aay  that  the 
title  of  'semper  Augustus'  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  repairing  the  walls,  and  we 
cannot  enough  admire  the  taneia  rimplieUa* 
which  eeama  to  have  taken  the  flattering  epi- 
thets literally. 

t  In  page  135  we  read  '  In  A.D.  1067  the  Le- 
onine city  was  again  attacked  and  taken  by 
Frederic  I.'  This  Immediately  precedes  the 
coming  of  Henry  IV.  In  1084. 

S  Thia  is  in  page  133.  Like  tha  pamarium, 
thla  mistake  ta  not  new.  Mr.  Parker  most  like- 
ly Btumbled  on  some  such  word  as  Puglia  or  Xa 
Poam,  and  took  it  for  Poland.  Mr.  John  Wil- 
liams ab  Ithel  did  the  same  In  editing  the  Bmt 
y  Tywysogion,  where,  under  the  year  1367,  lie 
kills  Conradln  'in  a  battle  on  the  plain  of  Po- 
land,' the  word  in  bit  Welsh  text  being  Pui/L 

J  In  page  100  (the  second  page  100)  we  are 
told  that  'aome  of  the  very  straight  Btreets  are 
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reader,  scholar  or  not,  will  find  it  a  hard 
task  to  make  ont  what  is  and  what  is  not ' 
ID  Mr.  Parker's  book,  or  to  find  aDything 
again  when  he  has  once  lost  the  place.  Mr. 
Parker's  rolume  of  text,  in  short,  does  not 
look  like  a  book,  bnt  rather  like  a  collection 
of  detacfaed  pamplilets  bonnd  together. 
The  p^ng  begins  and  ends  and  breaks  off 
and  begins  again  so  many  times,  there  are 
so  many  prefaces  and  tables  of  contents,  so 
many  appendices  and  further  appendices 
scattered  up  and  down  the  volume,  there 
are  so  many  allusions  to  photographs  which 
are  not  in  the  accompanying  volume  of  plates, 
that  all  attempts  at  reference  are  wholly  baf- 
fled. Nor  have  we  the  help  of  an  index ;  for 
indeed  an  index  would  be  impossible  where 
there  is  no  intelliffible  or  consecutjve  paging. 
The  book  is  like  Rome  itself;  it  is  a  chaos, 
a  mass  of  ruins ;  but,  like  Rome,  it  is  a  cha- 
.os  out  of  which  a  good  deal  may,  by  dili- 
gent search,  be  picked  out. 

The  unlucky  thing  is  that  Hr.  Parker  has 
attacked  a  subject  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  except  by  the  help  of  the  lost  discove- 
riesof  modem  science,  without  having  given 
the  least  study  to  modem  science  and  its 
discoveries.  Comparative  philology,  com- 
parative mythology,  historical  criticism  in  all 
its  branches,  are  to  Mr.  Parker  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  His  notion  of  Roman 
history  is  simply  the  story  to  be  fonnd  in 
Livy  or  Goldsmith.  Mr.  Parker  believes  in 
the  wolf  story,  and  he  defends  it  by  stories 
from  India  abont  children  being  'suckled  by 
wolves  in  later  times.  He  defends  it  because 
the  Lupercal  is  just  the  kind  of  place  where 
ft  wolf  would  moke  its  Isir.  He  does  not 
see  tiiat  all  this  does  not  bring  ns  one  jot 
nearer  to  proof  that  a  particalar  wolf  suckled 
particular  children  at  a  tinie  when  any  au- 
thentic record  is  impossible.  Of  the  part 
which  the  wolf  plays  in  all  ancient  Italian 
■  mythologv,"  of  the  hundred  kindred  stories 
about  wolves  and  other  animals,  of  the  end- 
less alternative  stories  about  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  Mr.  Parker  seems  never  to  have 
heard.  He  is  prepared  with  a  flood  to 
drown  tlie,  whelps  of  the  wolf  that  suckled 
Romulus ;  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  is 
prepared  with  another  flood  to  drown  the 


cle>rl,v  modem,  or  ntlier  of  the  time  or  Pope 
Felix  V.'  Tbn  key  to  this  may  poeublj  be  fonnd 
In  p«se  173,  where  we  Hrst  read  that  '8IxtDS  V. 
niada  many  new  slreetB  In  Rome '  and  presently 
after  be«r  or '  the  Pope  Felice  PerettI,  who  bad 
the  title  of  Sixtus  QaintuB.'  We  pass  bv  each 
tbings  ss  turning  FuMdb  FIseciis  ioto '  FalvlnB 
FlariuB,' which  may  be  only  due  to  great  carelees- 
neea  In  oorrecting  the  pnxrfs. 

*  On  the  whole  legend,  see  Schwegler,  i.  410, 
et  Hqq.,  and  on  the  wolf  and  the  Lupercal,  i.  860, 
ttteqq. 
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puppies  of  the  bitch  that  suckledCyras.  He 
believes  that  the  twins  were  suckled  by  the 
wolf;  whether  he  believes  that  tIfBy  wero 
really  the  otfepring  of  the  Wor-God  does  not 
appear.  But  we  mnst  maintain  that  the  an- 
thority  for  the  one  part  of  the  legend  is  ex- 
actly as  strong  as  the  authority  for  the  other. 
We  need  not  waste  one  line  in  disproving  all 
this;  bnt  it  is  a  fact  worth  notice,  that  Mr. 
Parker  byno  means  stands  alone,  that  he  has 
followers  who  look  on  him  as  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy  against  wicked  unbelievers,  and 
who  moreover  seem  always  to  think  that  Nie- 
buhr  is  the  last  thing  in  the  way  of  unbelief. 
These  vagaries  would  he  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning, did  we  not  find  Mr,  Parker  solemnly 
setting  down  certain  buildings  as  being  built 
in  tbc  years  4  and  12  of  the  city.  His  argu- 
ment is  that  he  finds  remtans  on  the  Palntinc 
answering  to  the  buildings  attributed  by 
Livy  to  Romnlns.  He  thinks  that  this 
proves  that  Romulus  was  a  real  peraon,  and 
that  the  first  book  of  Livy  is  a  true  history. 
His  antiquarian  research,  lie  says,  confirms 
the  written  statement  Now  tbb  would  be 
the  beet  possible  line  of  argument,  if  he  were 
dealing  with  the  time  of  Augustus ;  bnt  it 
proves  nothing  with  r^ard  to  a  prEe-historic 
time.  Legends  grow  up  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  buildings,  jnst  as  they  grow  up  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  customs.  In  both  cases 
the  legend  must  be  so  framed  that  it  does 
not  contradict  the  pheenomena  which  it  un- 
dertakes to  explain.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  wonderful  in  finding  that  the  legend 
and  the  antiquarian  pbsenomena  agree  as  to 
the  position  and  order  of  things.  The  won- 
der would  be  if  they  did  not.  The  whole 
argnment  which  we  have  followed  throngh- 
out  this  article  rests  on  the  method  of  com- 
paring traditions  with  actual  appearances. 
But  ail  that  tradition  and  appearances  to- 
gether can  give  ns  is  a  trustworthy  succes- 
sion of  things.  Till  we  get  within  historic 
times,  we  cannot  get  trustworthy  names; 
still  less  can  we  got  trustworthy  dates.  Wo 
believe  as  firmly  as  Mr.  Parker  can  that  there 
was  first  a  Rome  which  took  in  only  the  Pa- 
latine, then  a  Rome  which  took  in  only  the 
Palatine,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Capitoline, 
What  we  decline  to  believe  is  the  definite 
statement  that  a  man  who  was  suckled  by  a 
wolf  erected  a  particular  building  in  the  ex- 
act year  749  b.o. 

No  one  will  be  surprised,  after  this,  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Parker's  way  of  dealing  with 
bis  authorities  is  throughout  inaccurate  and 
nnscholarlike,  that  his  quotations  are  con- 
stantly miscopied  or  mistranslated,  that  bis 
dates  are  often  impossible  and  contradictory, 
that  his  way  of  describing  and  referring  to 
people  is  wild  and  inconslBtent.    The  most 
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amnsing  thing  of  all  is  the  kind  of  lavalist 
feeling  which  BCems  to  !ead  him  to  loot  up- 
on the  ^oman  Republic  as  *  short  inten-al 
between  Kings  and  Emperors,  something 
perhaps  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Roman 
Republic  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  Mr, 
Parker  commonly  speaks  of  the  driving  out 
of  the  Tarquins  as  '  the  ereat  rebellion.' 
The  references  to  '  the  Republic,' '  the  time 
of  the  Rcpoblic,'  are  something  like  the  refe- 
rences to  '  the  time  of  the  Saxons.'  In  either 
case  a  few  centuries  are  jumbled  up  together, 
as  if  there  was  no  great  difference  between 
their  beginning  and  their  ending,  as  if  Ueu- 
gest  and  Harold  were  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  aa  if  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Bnitus,  if  not  actually  the  same  person,  were 
at  any  rate  not  unlikely  to  be  father  and  son. 
Eyes  moreover  which  are  accustomed  to  see 
people  described  after  some  certain  rule,  eyea 
to  which  the  system  of  Roman  personal  no- 
menclature conveys  a  meaning  at  a  glance, 
are  offended  at  seeing  a  historian  described 
as  'Dion  Cassius '  in  one  line  and  'Cassio 
Dionis  '  in  the  neii  They  are  offended  at 
seeing  the  famous  Varro,  from  whom  we 
Icam  so  much  as  to  early  Roman  matters, 
sometimes  called  '  Terentiua  Varro,'  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  a  later  time,  soinetimea 
'  T.  Varro,'  as  if  his  pranomea  bad  been  Ti- 
tus instead  of  Marcus.  But  all  these  mat- 
ters, the  mistakes  which  cannot  fail  to  hapocn 
when  a  man  who  is  not  a  scholar  undertakes 
a  subject  with  which  only  a  scholar  can  deal 
thoroughly,  may  well  be  foreiven,  when  set 
agiunst  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Parker's  re- 
searches. Mr.  Parker  has  worked  well  and 
zealously  among  the  primitive  retuains  of 
Rome  ;  he  has  brought  somethings  actually 
to  light  for  the  first  time,  aud  his  photo- 
graphed series  of  examples  of  early  con struc- 
Uon.  are  a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
Mr.  Parker  has  not  only  carefully  followed  up 
the  diggings  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cavaliere  Rosa  on  the  Palatine  and  in  the 
Forum ;  be  has  made  independent  and  im- 
portant diggings  of  his  own.  He  has,  at  his 
own  cost  and  almost  with  his  own  hands, 
brought   into   full   light   a  most  important 

Eicce  of  early  wall  on  the  Aventine,  and  be 
as  also  traced  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
drains  connected  with  the  tulUaaum  or  well- 
house,  thcso-called  Mamcrtine  Prison,  which 
must  take  their  place  among  the  various 
atrivings  made  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  after 
the  great  invention  of  the  arch.  All  that  wo 
ask  IS  that  Mr.  Parker  should  bear  in  mind 
what  discoveries  of  this  kind  prove,  and 
what  they  do  not.  The  evidence  of  build- 
ings themselvOB,  when  there  ia  no  documen- 
tary evidence  to  compare  with  them,  can  only 
give  us  the  order  in  which  they  were  built 
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They  cannot  give  us  dates  and  names;  they 
cannot  enable  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  very 
vague  guess  at.  the  time  which  may  have 
passed  between  the  original  building  and  the 
earliest  addition  to  it  When  one  piece  of 
wall  is  built  up  against  another  piece  of  wall, 
we  can  tell  that  one  is  the  older  of  the  two; 
but,  unless  we  can  have  some  other  kind  of 
evidence  at  our  command,  we  cannot  tell 
how  much  older  one  ia  than  the  other.  If 
Mr.  Parker  would  be  satisfied  with  arran^ng 
his  primitive  buildings  in  a  certain  order, 
without  ticketing  them  with  the  names  of 
mythical  persona  or  attempting  to  fix  dates 
in  an  age  for  which  there  is  no  chronol(^, 
no  one  would  have  a  word  to  say  against  his 
researches,  and  the  inferences  which  he 
makes  from  them.  So,  as  we  turn  over  the 
book,  we  constantly  light  on  remarks,  disco- 
veries, fragments  here  and  there  which  Mr. 
Parker's  industry  has  brought  to  light,  which 
are  of  real  use  either  to  the  explorer  of 
Rome  on  the  spot  or  to  the  student  of  Roman 
matters  at  home.  The  diggings  on  the  Pa- 
latine have  enabled  him  to  put  together  a 
clearer  and  fuller  account  of  the  first  Rome 
than  had  ever  been  put  out  before.  We 
have  no  doubt  at  all  about  accepting  his 
view  of  Roma  quadrata — its  foundations 
are  now  there  to  be  seen — as  occupying  part 
of  the  hill  only,  and  as  cut  off  from  the  part 
towards  the  Cfclian  by  a  ditch.  For  all  this 
Mr.  Parker  deserves  real  thanks  and  real 
hononr.  Some  of  his  other  views  are  start- 
ling, and  ,we  cannot  so  fully  accept  them. 
Mr.  Parker  believes  that  he  has  made  out, 
not  only  the  wall  of  the  primitive  settlement 
on  the  Palatine,  but  also  a  second  wall  which 
took  in  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  after 
the  union  represented  in  the  legend  by  the 
league  of  Romnlus  and  Tatius.  Mr.  I^rker 
is  far  from  being  so  clear  about  the  matter 
as  we  couid  wish,  and  it  Js  a  great  pity  that, 
in  putting  forth  a  view  which  upsets  some 
of  the  most  generally  received  doctrines  of 


given  ns  by  all  our  other  writers.  The  only 
plan  in  wbinh  Mr.  Parker  attempts  to  show 
us  this  wall  is  one  so  small  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  it  out  But  we  gather 
that  Mr.  Parker  wishes  us  to  accept  the  ut- 
terly new  doctrine  that  the  wall  which  every- 
body else  has  taken  to  be  the  wall  of  the 
Forum  of  Ai^ustus,  and  the  other  piece  of 
wall  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  against  which 
rest  those  two  most  striking  half-buried  col- 
umns known  as  the  Colonnaeehe,  are  really 
parts  of  the  wall  of  ^tus  Tatius.  This  is, 
to  aay  the  least,  startling,  and  to  our  mind, 
it  contradicts  tbo  clearest  points  in  tha  his- 
tory of  the  prironval  city.    It  is  utterly  in- 
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concetralile  that,  if  a  naU  was  built  immedi- 
ately after  tbe  union  of  the  Ramnea  and  the 
Titics,  it  slionld  have  failed  to  taVc  in  the 
original  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Qnirinsland 
tbe  Vetiit  Capitolium  iteelf.  Again,  Mr. 
ParVer  may  be  right  in  tracing  an  early  wall 
along  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  giieis  why  he,  and  Mr.  Bam 
before  him,  call  this  wall  the  pulcrunt  liltut. 
We  can  find  no  sack  name  in  any  Latin 
writer,  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  Kokij  Akttj  of 
Plntarab.*  One  is  hardly  less  startled  by 
Mr.  Parker's  notion  that  the  Tarqnins  made 
some  kind  of  drke,  to  which  Mr.  Parker,  no 
one  can  gness  why,  gives  the  name  of  mania, 
on  the  site  of  the  future  walls  of  Aurelian. 
Tliere  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Aurelian,  in 
tracing  ont  hia  walls,  worked  in  any  build- 
bgs  which  suited  his  purpose,  such  as  the 
walls  of  the  Pnetoriaa  camp  and  those  of 
the  Ampbitbeatrum  Caatrense,  as  also  several 
arches  of  aqueducts.  Eereandtherethe  walls 
do  look  as  if  so nie.earl7  earth- works  had  been 
in  this  way  made  use  of.  There  are  several 
dykesand  ditches  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters—fotia  Ciuilia,  Fotsa  Quiritium,  and 
the  like — as  to  the  position  of  which  scholars 
have  not  come  to  any  certain  agreement,  and 
it  isan  allowable  guens,tbongh  nothing  more, 
that  some  of  these  works,  or  other  works  of  the 
same  kind,  may  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  Anrelian  in  bis  fortifications.  But  to 
suppose  that  all  Rome  was,  from  a  time 
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early  as  that  represented  by  tbe  later  kings, 
surrounded  bv  a  second  defence,  though  only 
an  earth-work,  at  so  great  a  distance  beyond 


the  wall  of  Servius  as  the  site  of  the  wall  of 
Aurelian,  is  a  position  which  needs  some 
very  strong  proof  to  support  it  It  certainly 
seems  quite  inconsblent  with  tbe  direct  tes- 
timony of  Dionysios,  who,  tbongh  no  evi- 
dence for  mythical  times,  ia  good  evidence 
for  what  he  had  seen  himself,  that  the  city 
in  his  day,  when  the  Servian  walls  were 
covered  ap  with  houses,  lav  altogether  bare 
and  undefended.!  I*  would  really  seem  as 
if  Mr.  Parker  had  undertaken  to  put  forth  a 
new  theory  about  tbe  walls  and  gates  of 
Rome,  without  once  looking  at  what  Becker 
bad  to  say,  either  in  his  general  work  or  in 
his  special  treatise  on  the  subject  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Parker  gets  almost  pathetic 
abont  what  be  calls  a  corridor  in  the  wall  of 


*  Mr.  Parker  lias  much  to  tell  us  about  ttils 
'  puleram  lltlas,'  but  be  quotes  do  authorit^r  fi<r 
tbe  nsmo,  whicb  seems  to  come  from  Plutarcli, 
Romnlus,  Sa  Bat  there  Kai,)  u.r^  (la  which 
words  ScUweitler  (1.  874)  snapecta  a  corruption  in 
tlie  text),  does  not  meaa  tbe  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  a.  slope  of  tlie  Palatine. 

t  See  the  reference  in  p.  75. 
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Anrelian,  near  the  Porta  Appia.  He  com- 
plains that  noHody  but  himself  knows  any- 
thing abont  i^or  cares  anything  about  it. 
But  if  later  people  have  foigotten  it,  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  Bunsen  fifty  years 
ago,  and  will  be  found  described  at  vol  i.  p, 
650  of  the  Betehreitmng  der  Stadt  Rom,  to 
which  one  would  have  thought  that  any  man 
would  have  turned  before  undertaking  to 
write  about  Roman  matters  at  all. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  Mr.  Parker's 
meaning,  when  he  twice,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces and  in  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  applied 
to  the  buildings  of  Rome  'the  excellent 
method  of  Ricunan  and  Willis,  the  princi- 

?!es  of  the  modem  school  of  archeology.' 
low  tbe  principles  of  any  modem  school  of 
any  kind  are  exactly  what  Mr.  Parker  does 
not  apply  to  anything.  For  he  falls  back 
from  all  principles  of  modem  scientific 
research  into  tbe  old  wives'  fables  of  pne- 
scientific  days.  Kor  can  we  understand 
what  be  means  by  '  tbe  method  of  Rickman 
and  Willis.'  Rickman  was  a  laborious  in- 
quirer of  a  past  generation,  who  did  some 
useful  work  in  a  narrow  way  in  clami^ng 
tbe  details  of  English  mediievat  architecture. 
But  he  seems  to  nave  been  unable  to  take  a 
general  view  of  anything,  and  his  line  of  re- 
search did  not  lead  him  across  documents  at 
'h!1.  Professor  Willis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  greatest  master  of  combined  antiquarian 
and  documentaiT  knowledge,  who  bnngs,  as 
no  one  else  can  bring,  a  minute  knowledge 
of  written  evidence  to  bear  on  the  constrac- 
tive  appearances  of  buildings.  In  this  way, 
by  comparing  the  stones  themselves  with  the 
contemporary  records,  he  has  been  able  to 
put  together  minute  architectural  histories  of 
many  of  the  great  churches  of  England.  It 
is  hard  to  see  any  likeness  between  the 
method  of  Rickman  and  the  method  of 
Willis,  or  between  either  of  them  and  the 
method  of  Mr,  Parker.  Rickman  dealt 
with  the  succession  of  architectural  styles. 
Professor.Willis  deals  with  the  history  of  par- 
ticular buildings.  There  in  no  place  where 
there  is  more  to  be  learned  as  to  tbe  sue- 
on  of  architectural  styles  than  in  Rome  ; 
but  Mr.  Parker  has  not  as  yet,  in  bis  own 
person,  touched  on  that  branch  of  Roman 
archaeology.  Professor  Willis  brings  docu- 
ments to  bear  upon  buildings,  but  it  is  es- 
sential for  his  method  that  the  documents 
should  be  trustworthy,  and  therefore  con- 
temporary ;  be  would  be  tbe  very  last  man 
to  try  to  fix  dates  for  pne-bistoric  timej  on 
the  strength  of  the  stories  which  Livy  and 
Dionysios  copied,  at  the  very  best,  from 
writers  five  hundred  years  later  than  the  al- 
I  foundation  of  the  city.    In  the  same 
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way  anyone  would  think,  frojp  Mr.  Parker's 
way  of  speaking,  that  no  on^efore  himself 
had  ever  paid  tho  least  heed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  primiBTal  remains.  Now  Mr. 
Parker  has  had  the  advaDtagesof  discoveries 
made  since  Rcber  wrote,  but  it  is  hard  to 
pass  by  Keber's  careful  comments  on  this 
eabject,  as  if  they  had  never  been  written. 
Nor  can  we  understand  what  Mr.  Parker 
means  when  he  tells  us,  directly  after,  that, 
irhen  be  began  his  researches,  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Capena  was  not  known,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  find  it  out  by  digj^Dg.  Mr. 
Parker  nowhere  tells  as  in  bis  book  whether 
ho  pkces  it  anywhere  else  than  where 
BcholarB  have  hitherto  put  it :  he  speaks  as 
if  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  before 
himself.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  gate 
is  one  of  those  about  whose  position  there 
has  hitherto  been  no  doubt  at  all  among 
scholars.  As  Mr.  Bum  says  f p.  S9),  <  The 
situation  of  no  gate  in  the  Servian  walls  can 
he  determined  so  completely  as  that  of  the 
Porta  Capena.'  He  and  Bunsen,  {Seiekntb- 
unff,  i.  637),  Becker,  (i.  167),  Von  Kenmont, 
(L  60),  all  put  it  in  the  same  place  in  which 
Mr.  Parker,  so  far  as  we  can  make  anything 
out  of  hia  account,  himself  puts  it,  the  only 
place  in  short  where  it  could  have  been.  To 
say  that  the  site  was  not  known,  and  to  imply 
that  be  himself  found  it  out,  without  a 
^gle  reference  to  the  many  scholars  who 
have  spoken  of  it  beforehand,  proves,  we  are 
sure,  nothing  worse  than  tho  strange  way  in 
which  Mr.  Parker  has  neglected  the  moat 
obvious  sources  of  knowledge,  but  it  certainly 
]iroves  that 

We  are  sorryto  have  to  speak  in  this  way 
of  a  book  which  contuns  the  record  of 
really  meritorious  researches,  a  book  from 
which,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned.  But  do  scholar  can  pass  by  without 
a  protest  the  attempts  made  hy  Mr.  Parker, 
and  with  more  plausibility  by  Dr.  Dyer,  to 
overthrow  all  the  results  of  modem  scientific 
research,  and  to  brins  us  back  to  the  easy 
ttiib  of  our  grandmothers.  The  thing  will 
not  do  at  this  time  of  day.  Real  criticism 
has  got  too  far  for  people  who  understand 
what  they  are  talking  about  to  go  back  to 
stories  about  wolves  and  twins.  Still  this 
kind  of  talk  may  do  something  more  in  the 
way  of  misleading  uncritical  readers  when  it 
is  found,  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Parker's  book,  com- 
'  bincd  with  a  good  deal  of  real  and  often 
Jresh  information.  Mr.  Parker  may  succeed 
iietter  when  he  gets  on  further  with  his 
work.  He  understands  architectural  detail 
tborouKhly,  and  he  wUI  be  doing  good 
service  if,  instead  -oi  trying  to  revive  exploded 
fables,  instead  of  putting  forth  as  novelties 
Uiings  which  scholars  have  known  for  tho 


last  forty  or  fifty  years,  be  would  give  him- 
self to  trace  out  in  det^  the  changes  by 
which,  through  the  intermedtato  stage  of  the 
classical  Roman,  the  architectural  forms  of 
ancient  Greece  were,  without  any  sudden  re- 
volution, gradually  changed  into  the  forms, 
both  Romanesque  and  Gothic,  of  medinval 
England,  Germany,  and  Prance. 

We  have  done  with  Rome  for  tho  present 
We  have  tried  to  give  a  picture  of  tne  city 
of  Borne  as  distinguished  from  her  Empire, 
her  constitution,  and  her  particular  buildings. 
We  have  tried  to  show  her  growth,  from  «>o 
first  fortress  on  the  Palatine  to  the  vast  city 
girded  by  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  Over  the 
days  which  separate  his  city  from  the  city 
of  Servins  we  have  purposely  passed 
lightly.  They  belong  to  an  inquiry  eomc- 
waat  different  from  ourown.  But  we  should 
be  glad  at  some  future  day  to  take  up  the 
subject  at  another  point,  and  to  draw  a 
picture  of  what  Rome  was  in  those  centuries 
which  formed  the  crisis  of  her  new  birth, 
when  her  old  creed  and  her  old  dominion 
were  passing  away  to  make  way  for  her  new 
dominion  spiritual  and  temporaL  From  the 
Rome  of  Servius  we  leaped  to  the  Rome  of 
Aurelian ;  we  shall  need  no  such  leap  agidn. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian,  the  defences  raised 
against  Teutonic  enemies,  lead  us  at  once  to 
the  Rome  of  Diocletian,  of  Constantine,  and 
of  Theodoric,  to  the  Rome  for  which  To- 
tilas  and  Belisarius  struggled,  and  in  which 
Charles  and  Otto  received  their  imperial 
crown.  E.  A.  F. 


Art.  VI. — Far  Suma  (Dalckaya  Bossia), 
The  OoMOori  Country.  With  Map  and 
Drawings.  By  M.  AuADisFr.  St  Peters- 
burg: 1872. 

Tbs  reader  will  perhaps  exclaim,  wiUi  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  book  under  review, 
'  What  is  this  t  Where  I  In  what  country 
is  this  town,  village,  or  locality  t  What  can 
induce  an  author  to  treat  of  a  subject  bo  de- 
void of  interest  I'  and  perchance  will  add, 
'If  devoid  of  interest  to  Russians,  how 
much  more  so  to  Englishmen  I'  But  if  this 
country  is  shown  by  the  author  and  others 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
countrymen,  as  furnishing  them  with  a  base 
for  their  future  maritime  operations,  it  is  a 
logical  consequence  that  the  subject  is  of 
equal  importance  to  us  as  an  Asiatic  power. 
Timing  to  a  map  of  Eastern  Siberia,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  district  in  question  is 
part  of  the  maritime  province  (sometimes 
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marked  on  the  maps 'Primorsk'*);  itforms 
sn  obtufle -angled  trianf^le,  nliose  base  is  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  sides  the  rivers  AtDOor 
and  OoBsoori,  the  apex  being  the  confluence 
of  the  two.  It  was  occupied  by  Rasda  in 
the  period  from  1654  to  18S9,  and  formally 
ceded  by  the  Chinese  in  the  treaties  of  18S8 
and  1860. 

To  show  the  importance  that  Russia  at- 
taches to  her  maritime  position  in  this 
quarter,  we  shall  nowproceed  to  make  an  ex- 
tract from  an  article  on  the  maritime  pro- 
vince in  a  Russian  military  poriodicalf  : — 

'Within  the  vast  limits  of  Russia,  so  dis- 
advantsKBOUsly  Bituit«d  in  the  ettreme  north 
of  the  Old  World,  far  from  the  highways  'of 
the  universe,  and  close  to  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  devoted  by  Nature  herself  to  poverty 
and  solitude,  there  is  no  locality  which  might 
have  such  a  great  historic  future  as  her  East- 
em  confines,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to 
that  of  the  Toomen.J  Here  Russia  possesses 
that  open  door  to  the  ocean  which  is  not  ac- 
corded to  her  in  Europe.  From  thete  sAe  will 
in/aUibly  have  to  direct  her  force*  t»  tht  grtat 
ttruggle  tcith  enemie*  mho  threaten  to  gnup 
vnivertal  niprmnaey.  From  thence  alone  can 
she  maintain  her  iiAuence  over  her  neighbours, 
Japan  and  China  proper,  who  have  already 
begun  to  revive  from  centuries  or  stagnation. 
Here  may  ports  appear  for  .untrammeled  com- 
merce with  Amenca  andlndia,  those  still  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  riches  for  the  whole 
world.  In  a  word,  whatever  portion  of  Rus- 
sian territory  in  Asia,  or  even  in  Europe,  we 
take— be  it  the  Gulf  of  Finland  or  the  Black 
Sea,  trans-Caucasia  or  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
— not  one  presents  such  various  and  in  general 
favourable  conditions  for  a  wide  political  inSu- 
ence  and  a  brilliant  economic  future  as  the 
Ifaritiine  Province^  And  in  no  part  of  our 
vast  empire  would  territorial  loss  be  so  griev- 
ous as  here  ;  to  explain  which,  it  needs  only 
to  imngine  that  England  had  in  the  island 
Askold  a  new  Hong-Kong,  or  that  China  pos- 
sessed the  Quif  of  Possiet.  For  these  reasons 
the  dest^ption  of  the  maritime  confines  should 
be  more  detailed  and  circumstantial  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  Ruaso- Asiatic  borders.' 

Having  thus  established,  in  our  opinion, 
A  reasonable  ground  for  bringing  this  dia-' 
tont  country  before  English  r^era,  we 
proceed  to  the  book  itself,  which,  by  the 
way,  ia  only  an  installment,  or,  as  it  were, 
an  advanced  guard  to  the  main  body  of  M. 
Aliabiefl's  travels,  which  are  in  the  press. 

And,  first,  let  n»  notice  the  very  excellent 
map  oF  Eastern  Siberia  with  which  the  vol- 
ume is  provided  ;  also  the  drawings ;  one  of 
which  depicta  specimens  of  the  native  pby- 


"  Or  "maritime." 

I  '•  Voennl  Stwrnisk,"  April,  1S72,  p.  1. 
X  Tlie  lontliem  boundary  of  the  Ooseoori  dis- 
trict.    Vide  Keith  Johnston's  atlas  map  of  Asia. 


siogttomy,  and  shows  them  to  be  a  very 
Ingubrious-loeking  and  unprepossessing  race, 
reminding  one  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Perm  is  the  starting-point  for  a  voyage 
to  Siberia : — 

'  A  very  important  point  for  the  traveUer,  in 
this  respect,  that  he  must  here  take  leave  of 
the  European  method  of  conveying  the  human 
body,  and  adopt  one  purely  Rusuan.' 

This  purely  Rusuan  method  consists  ia  a 
tarantast.  With  r^ard  to  this  veliicle,  the 
author  mentions  with  pride  that  there  is  no 
other  appellation  for  it  in  any  other  langnagc, 
and  that  a  European  has  not  even  the  faint- 
est idea  of  it.  A  detailed  account  of  its 
construction  is  not  given,  further  tlian  that 
it  is  composed  of  wood  and  iron,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  Russian  roads,  acconnted 
the  worst  in  the  world,  are  unable  to  de- 
stroy it.  It  haa  certainly  one  remarkable 
attribute  —  that  its  second-hand  price  is 
higher  than  the  original  one,  a  quality  which 
all  will  appreciate ;  for  it  wpears  that  we 
may  purchase  a  tarantaas  at  Perm,  at  a  price 
varying  from  100  to  2S0  roubles,  and,  on 
arrival  at  Irkoutsk,  be  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  anxiously  bidding  for  the  coveted  ' 
vehicle,  and,  to  use  the  author's  expression, 
'almost  snatching  it  from  one's  hands.' 
After  how  many  journeys  the  value  ceases 
to  increase  the  author  does  not  inform  us, 
bnt  we  suppose  that  like  everything  earthly, 
the  torantass  has  after  all  but  a  limited  ex- 
istence. 

After  travelling  7,000  versts*  in  the  ta- 
rantass,  one  arrives  at  Sretensk,  ou  the  river 
Shilka,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.  From 
this  steamers  run  to  Nicolaievsk  at  the 
month  of  the  Amoor,  a  distance  of  3,000 
versls.  But  it  must  not  t>e  supposed  that 
the  traveller's  troubles  and  discomforts  are 
now  at  an  end,  as  the  following  extract  will 
amply  prove : — 

'  Well,  if  you  have  in  your  pocket  certain 
papers,  given  you  in  Irkoutsk,  to  secure  an 
uninterrupted  passage  on  the  Amoor,  then 
you  will  at  once  take  your  seat  on  the  first 
Bteamer  tearing  Sretensk,  and  even  though  at 
the  same  time  you  place  yourself  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  captain,  yet,  nevertheless,  your 
future  lot  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself. 
If  you  are  prudent — i.e.,  uncondiUonally  submit 
all  the  way  to  the  orders  and  caprices  of  the 
captain ;  do  not  show,  even  in  your  bearing, 
the  least  annoyance  if  your  steamer  liw  at 
anchor  much  longer  than  it  steams  on  the 
river;  then  you  may  rest  secure  tha^haring 
grounded  several  times  in  the  8,000  versts,  you 
will  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  Nicoldevsk.  But 
if  you  cannot  answer  for  it  thatyour  temper 
will  sustain  all  these  trials,  then  I  am  not  sure 
that  instead  of  Nicolaievsk  you  will  not  make 


*  A  vent  equals  1,167  English  yaida. 


your  appeanuce  somewhere  or  other  on 
uninhabited    shore  in  the  compsny    of  wild 
boara,  goat^  and  other  wild  animals.' 

It  farther  appears  that  the  priociples  of 
equality  are  bat  little  understood  or  cared 
fur  on  the  Amoor;  for,  whilst  the  unfor- 
tunate peasant,  who  has  beca   induced  to 
emigrate  to  these  far-distant  regions  from 
Russia,   carrying  family    and    goods   with 
him,  not  onfreijaently  takes  thrte  years  i 
arriving  at  his  destination,  '  having  lost  chi 
dren,  cattle,  and  seed,'  the  Govomment  of 
ciaJ  makes  his  yearly  promenades  '  with  great 
comfort  and  pleasure;'  and,  what  b  more, 
the   t6Ub  of    captain    and    passenger    are 
completely  reversed,  the  former  'uncondi- 
tionally carrying  out  the  caprices  and  wishes 
of  the  pasaonger.' 

At  OuHt  Strelka  the  Shilka  unites  with 
the  Ai^oon,  and  forms  the  celebrated  Amoor; 
from  this  point  to  Kh^baroff,  where  the  Oos- 
aoori  joins  the  Amoor,  is  a  distance  of  1,700 
v^rsts.  Seventy-three  Russian  rillaces  are 
scattered  alonf^  the  banks,  including  Bla- 
goveshchensk, the  capital  of  the  province. 
These  are  inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  Rus- 
sian emigrants,  who  appear  \a  live  in  a  state 
of  great  misery  and  destitution. 

'An  unhealthy  complexion  and  a  want  of 
energ}'  of  movement  are  manirest  amongst 
these  people,  also  a  cra^tn  apatiiy  and  discon- 
tent with  their  condition.  Ttiese  are  not  at  all 
those  forma  boldly  delineated  in  our  imsgina- 
tiona  when  we  read  of  the  colonizer  at  America, 
who,  with  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordi- 
nary patience,  axe  m  hand  and  gun  on  should- 
er, cleared  therirgin  woods,  sowed  the  plough- 
ed Selda,  repelled  the  attacks  of  savue  beasts 
and  savage  men,  and  eventually,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  founded  towns 
swarming  with  people,  and  flourishing  with 
trade  and  commerce.  Alas  I  this  ia  not  the 
race  which  in  America  colonizes  tbe  Far  West, 
but  a.  very  different  one,  which  in  the  Far  East 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

The  author  partially  accounts  for  this  state 
of  things  by  the  abhorrence  which  the  Roa- 
uan  peasant  has  for  the  sea,  leading  him  to 
undertake  a  long  inland  journey,  often  result- 
ing, as  above  stated,  in  his  arriving  at  his 
destination  without  *  children,  cattle,  or  seed.' 
'  See,'  ho  eitclaims, '  how  mnch  energy  the 
iron  man  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would 
have  left  nnder  similar  circumstances  I'  But 
the  question  arises  in  our  minds — Is  it  not 
possible  to  induce  tbe  gentle  captains  of  the 
Amoor  steamers  to  hasten  their  lagging  pace, 
and  refrain  from  landing  passengers  in  lone- 
ly spots,  amongst  '  wild  boars,  goats,  and 
other  animals  '  i  We  believe  such  a  task  to 
be  within  the  capabilities  of  the  Russian 
Government. 

Poasing  by  Blagoveshchensk,  the  capital 
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of  the  province,  and  a  great  centre  for  Iho 
sale  of  corn,  we  pass  on  to  KhalarofT,  nt 
the  mouth  of  the  Oossoori,  and  here,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
disorders,  we  find  the  commonest  necessa- 
ries of  life  at  famine  prices;  aniongst  these, 
a  common  small  loouing-glass,  costing  tea 
copecks*  at  Moscow,  is  sold  here  for  two 
roubles;  and  a  ream  of  writing-paper,  ori- 
ginal value  two  and  a-half  roubles,  fetches 
eight  at  KhabarofC  The  author  justly  con- 
cludes that  the  principal  cau-ie  of  this  dear- 
nesa  is  the  risk  the  trader  runs  of  being  dis- 
embarked with  goods  and  chattels  on  a  de- 
sert shore. 

.One  of  the  principal  features  of  tbe  Oos- 
soori  country  is  the  Sikhota- Alio  range ;  it  is 
the  great  watershed  of  tbe  district,  and  is 
thns  described: — 

'Prom  Manchuria  proceed  mountains  which, 

preserving  their  nonh-easterlj  direction,  mn 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  reach  as  far  as  the 
Amoor.  These  mountains  are  the  Sikhota- 
Alin  nnge,  and  are  much  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  to  the  Oossoori.  In  conscquenre  of  this, 
the  slopes  or  these  mountains,  which  form 
transverse  valleys,  are  not  similar.  Towards 
the  sea  they  are  steeper,  and  end  in  precipicea 
and  naked  cliffii.  The  western  Elopes  form 
elevations  which  cover  with  hilts  the  interval 
between  the  principal  ridge  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oossoori  and  its  tributaries.  The  mean 
height  of  this  ridge  is  small,  but  Ihcro  are  spots 
reaching  S,000  teet ;  but  the  height  in  general 
varies  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  In  places  tbe 
sea  stretches  into  the  land,  forrotng  a  number 
of  gulfs,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those 
of  St  yiadimir,  St  Olga,  and  lastly,  the  broad 
inlet  of  the  sea  known  under  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Great,  which  consists  of  several  gulfs,  and 
on  which  we  shall  enlarge  further  on.  The  latter 
gulf  Is  of  BO  much  the  more  importance  that  it 
contains  the  port  of  Vladivostock.t  to  which 
all  our  marine  establishments  on  the  Pacific 
have  been  transrerred.' 

It  will  reward  the  reader  to  glance  at  tbe 
map,  and  mark  the  position  of  this  magnifi- 
cent harixmr;  it  will  enable  him  to  explain 
the  extract  with  which  this  article  commenc- 
ed. Tbe  Golden  Horn,  the  harhour  upon 
which  the  town  of  Vhidivostoclt  itself  is  con- 
structed, is  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  five  versts 
long,  one  broad,  and  varying  in  depth  from 
four  and  a-half  to  eleven  sajens ;  J  it  is  com- 

Eletely  protected  from  all  winds,  and  it  will 
e  shown  farther  on  that  Russia  does  in  re- 
ility  look  upon  this  port  as  her  base  for  ma- 
ritime operations  in  the  East  It  has,  how- 
ever, the   disadvantage  of  being   frozen  up 
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for  tbrcc  montlis  in  the  year,  though  situated 
in  latitude  43°. 

The  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Cfananel  of 
Tortary  are,  it  appears,  subject  to  a  very  seri- 
ous iucouTenicnce  and  danger  in  the  shape 
of  thick  fogn,  which  suddenly  euvelope  a 
vessel,  and  render  further'progressdangeronB, 
On  ouo  occasion  the  author,  whilst  on  board 
a  steamer,  was  surprised  by  one,  which  last- 
ed from  four  in  the  afternoon  to  six  on  the 
following  moruing.  The  time  of  year  most 
free  from  this  annoyance  b  the  antamn — 
the  clearest  month  of  all,  September. 

'The  sea  itself  which  washes  the  Russian 
borders  is  not  in  the  least  like  those  seas  which 
are  described  by  traTellera  in  more  southern 
climes.  A  certain  lifelessness  and  deep  calm 
reigns  over  the  watery  element;  marine  ani- 
mals of  large  proportions,  proper  to  the  ocean, 
ore  rarely  met  bj  the  ste^er ;  the  commonest 
of  them,  dolphins,  whicn  follow  eTery  steamer 
In  the  Black  and  Anotf  Seas  in  myriads,  are 
seldom  met  with ;  small  moUusks  alone,  emit- 
ting a  phosphorescent  light,  remind  yoii  that 
you  sail  on  the  ocean.  In  a  wori),  a  sea  Toyage 
on  the  Pacific  in  these  parta  presents  none  of 
those  distractions  so  much  prizpd  by  passen- 
gers who  have  to  kill  their  time  on  board  a 
steamer.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  sea  which  washes  our  coasts  presents  no 
products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  products  of  both,  but 
these  are  not  very  luxurious,  and  the  use  of 
them  brings  no  advantage  at  present  either  to 
the  Russian  Government  or  individual,  to 
whose  lot  this  country  has  fallen.' 

Amongst  the  production  of  tbe  ocean  is 
sea-weed,  tbe  collection  of  which  employs  a 
larpe  number  of  Chinese,  to  the  ima^^oary 
exclusion  of  ihc  Russians.  In  the  year  1 B69, 
as  much  sis  360,000  poods*  of  this  sub- 
stance, in  value  360,000  rouble^  were  export- 
ed from  the  ports  of  Novgorod,  Vladivos- 
tock,  and  Olga.  The  author  complains  bit- 
terly of  this  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  exclaimi) : — *  The  supporters  of 
free  trade  may  at  least  rejoice  over  the  su- 
premacy of  their  principles  in  the  dominions 
of  Russia  on  tbe  Pncific'  But  as  we  sup- 
pose that  it  is  equally  free  to  Russians  to 
pursue  tbis  avocatioD,  supposing  they  were 

E resent  iu  sufficient  numbers,  we  caonot 
elp  thinking  that  ho  displays  a  spirit  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  the  dog  in  tne  manger 
in  this  respect. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  informed  concerning 
the  part  the  Russian  fleet  in  this  quarter  is 
likely  to  play  in  any  future  war,  which  is 
'to  destroy  everywhere  tbe  defenceless  colo- 
nies of  the  enemy,  and  maintain  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death  with  his  vessels  encountered 
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n  the  sea ; '  so  let  Australia  and  China  look 


'The  Sandogoo  and  Lowbi-khe,  after  th«r 
confluence,  form  the  River  Oossoori,  which 
flows  in  a  much  more  open  valley,  covered  with 
larch  woods ;  the  coniferous  trees  and  the 
mountains  recede  to  a  considerable  distance, 
especially  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  becomes  more  steppe-like 
as  it  approaches  the  Soongachi,  a  tributary 
stream.  'Ilie  river  itself  here  changes  its  cha- 
racter; it  loses  the  appearance  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  and  flowamore  quietly,  abounding 
in  fish,  which  are  caught  by  the  various  tribes 
of  ToongooE. 

'Further  on,  the  Oossoori  receives  tbe  re- 
markable navigable  river,  the  Soongachi.  Its 
Seculiarity  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
nd  a  river  anywhere  which  makes  so  many 
bends  in  its  twurse.  and  whose  turns  are  so 
abrupt  Reckoning  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
source  of  this  river  to  its  mouth,  it  appears 
that  its  entire  length  does  not  exceed  ninety 
versts;  following  its  sinuosities,  this  is  increas- 
ed to  2T0  versts.  It  flows  in  a  channel  which 
fs  two  feet*  deep  at  the  shore  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the^hed  it  attains  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and 
and  in  places  even  ten ;  meanwhile,  its  breadth 
is  twenty  sajens,  in  places  twenty-five.  The 
sinuosities  of  the  river  and  the  inaigniflcance 
of  its  breadth  render  navigation  (by  steamer) 
difficult  Steaming  along  on  a  clear  day,  the 
sun  appears  every  minute  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  the  bends  are  so  abrupt,  that  sometimes 
after  two  oi-  three  hours*  steaming  one  returns 
almost  to  the  same  place,  which  ia  perhaps 
■eparated  from  one  by  a  dozen  sajena  of  dry 
land.  At  the  same  time  tbe  steamer,  constant- 
ly turning  in  every  direction,  strikes  the  soft 
bank  every  minute,  and  cleaves  the  earth  with 
its  atem,  forming  what  are  termed  in  tbe  loca- 
lity "ironB,"tor  catches  the  opposite  bank 
wilb  its  stem.  Our  soldiers  always  call  these 
bends  of  the  river  MjiAti.' 

It  is  manifest  that  much  patience,  not  to 
say  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  Biaypbns-like  task  of  navigat- 
ing a  river  of  this  description;  but  when 
we  come  to  tbe  lake  out  of  which  it  Sows, 
we  arc  not  much  better  off,  for  Lake  Kban- 
ka— 

'Uavinga  circumference  of  about  260  versts, 
in  len^  eighty,  and  fifty  or  sixty  in  breadth, 
occupies  a  space  of  almost  2,800  square  versts. 
With  such  a  vast  surface,  tbis  lake  la  extremely 
shallow  ;  up  to  the  present  time,  nowhere  has 
its  depth  been  found  to  exceed  twenty-four  feet ; 
near  the  shore,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  verst 
from  it,  the  depth  is  not  more  than  four  or  Ave 
feet  With  a  broad  surface  and  very  small 
depth,  tbe  lake  is  constantly  exposed  to  wind. 


*  Tlie  BoBatao  foot=The  English  foot. 
f  We  suppose  from  aimilarity  in  shape  to  the 
domestic  utensil. 
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and  cxtremelj  ntormj,  in  consequence  of  which 
nsvigstion  is  rendered  Tery  difflcuH  for  those 
Hteanierg  which  are  at  present  there,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  steamer  must 
mit  two  or  three  days  before  it  can  sail  ont  on 
the  lake.' 

Following  the  coarse  of  the  Oossoori  down 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Amoor,  we  find 
that  it  receives  several  laree  tribntaries, 
amons  which  may  be  named  the  Mooren, 
the  Biken,  and  the  Nor.  Mountains  of 
about  4,000  feet  in  height  follow  the  co 
of  the  river  on  either  ude;  now  hemming 
it  in  closeiv  and  ending  in  abrupt  precipices, 
now  receding  to  a  greater  distance.  These 
rnonntains  are  clothed  with  rich  forests  of 
maple,  acacia,  walnnt,  oak,  black  birch,  and 
cork;  the  further  they  recede  from  the 
river,  the  thickerand  more  splendid  becomes 
the  foliage,  wliilst  the  intervening  pluns  are 
covered  with  the  richest  growth  of  grass. 
The  river  falb  into  the  Amoor,  near  Efaaba- 
roff,  forming  two  branches. 

The  breadth  of  the  Oossoori  at  its  eon- 
fluenco  with  the  Lowbi-khe  is  seventy  eajens, 
whilst. forty  versta  above  Khabaroff  it  is  one 
verst  and  three-quarters.  In  the  dry  season 
ita  depth  is  sometimes  as  small  as  two  and  a- 
ha1f  feet,  and  it  flows  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  three  versts  per  hour. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  geographical 
survey  of  the  country  is  thus  concluded  : — 

'  It  now  remains  to  cxamine'the  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  which  his  here  been  developed  to 
the  fullest  extent,  endowing  this  country  with 
the  most  divorae  forms  of  both  animals  and 
plants.  Nature  has  constructed  here,  as  it  were, 
an  ezhibition,  assembling  on  the  OossooH  in  a 
confined  space  the  products  of  the  extreme 
north,  as  the  pine,  the  birch,  the  fir,  the  larch, 
with  those  of  the  extreme  south,  as  the  vine,  the 
walnut,  and  the  cork-tree.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  peopled  the  woods  and  waters  with  the 
most  divergent  specimens  of  animal  life  ;  there 
we  find  the  great  etuTgeon,  turtle,  eagles, 
cranes,  the  Egyptinn  ibis,  and  d  thousand  other 
birds;  here,  in  one  and  the  same  forest,  we 
find  the  inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north — the 
sable ;  and  close  to  him  the  panther  and  the 
Bengal  tiger — not  a  vi>>itor,  by  chance  straying 
into  this  obscure  country,  but  a  native  living 
constantly  there,  terrifying  both  the  Russian 
soldier  and  the  Tamboff  peasant,  who  never 
before  heard  the  name  even  of  the  animal. 
And  all  this  in  Siberia  I  * 

The  climate  must  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
clement in  the  world,  considering  its  lati- 
tude ;  the  mean  temperature  corresponds  to 
that  of  places  lying  to  the  north  of  Yasa, 
Petrozavodsk,  Vologda,  and  Kaian,  notwith- 
standing that  it  lies  six  degrees  to  the  south 
of  these  places.  It  is  stated  that  Archangel, 
situated  in  latitude  64°,  has  a  better  climate 
than  this   country  in  the  same  latitude  as 
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Perpignan.  The  frosts  are  very  severe,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  beiog  frozen  for  six  months 
in  a  year.  The  causes  of  this  inclemency  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  Stanovoy  Mountains, 
which  divide  the  country  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  Northern  Siberia,  are  of  incon- 
siderable height,  allowing  the  cold  winds  an 
almost  uninterrupted  pass^e,  whilst  the 
lofty  Chau-bo-Shan  range  on  the  South 
intercepts  the  warm  winds  which  blow  Ai>m 
China  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  cold  stream 
from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  drifting  quantities 
of  ice  along  with  it,  materially  assists  in  de- 
pressing the  temperature ;  whilst  the  pre- 
vailing winds  in  autumn  and  winter,  blowing 
from  the  noi-th-wcst,  bring  from  the  conti- 
nent together  with  clearness  and  dryness, 
extreme  cold  ;  and  those  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, proceeding  from  the  south  and  sonth- 
west,  bring  humidity  and  rain,  which  also 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  tempera- 
ture. 

The  information  about  the  gold  and  coal, 
which  the  country  is  said  to  coutaio,  is  very 
uncertain  and  vagne ;  bat  this  is  of  the  less 
consequence,  as  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Sogatin  abounds  in  coal  of  good  quality  for 
the  supply  of  a  steam  fleet. 

The  folIowiDg  description  is  given  of  the 
aboriginal  population : — 

'  In  moral  qualities  the  Golds  stand  by  no 
means  at  the  lowest  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment ;  they  are  good-humoured,  honest,  display 
much  afiection  in  their  domestic  life ;  in  short, 
respect'tbe  aged,  wbese  opinion  is  always  at- 
tended to  in  tie  Tnanagement  of  iiocial  matters 
relating  to  commerce  ;  lastly,  their  relations 
with  the  female  sex  are  not  barbaroufl. 
Though  the  heaviest  labour,  as  among  all 
Ravages,  is  consigned  to  the  women,  yet  in 
domestic  life,  around  the  family  hearth,  she 
plsys  the  part  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  not  that 
of  silent  and  resided  slave.  In  religion 
they  are  sorcerers*  ;  m  occupation,  flehermdn 
and  hunters ;  agriculture  is  unknown  to  them, 
and  only  in  summer,  in  the  fishing  season, 
thev  sow  the  gardens  round  their  dwellings 
with  a  few  fruits,  and  with  tobacco,  the  use  of 
which  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  men  and 
women,  but  even  to  little  children.' 

The  Bengal  tiger  U  found  iu  large  numbers 
all  over  the  Oossoori  country,  and  is  said  to 
equal  in  size,  ferocity,  and  strength  those 
bred  in  the  jungles  of  India.  Such  is  the 
terror  impressed  upon  the  natives  by  this 
animal  that  they  accord  him  divine  honoore; 
his  effigies,  punted  black  and  red,  are  seen 
around  their  dwellings,  whilst  they  carry 
smaller  ones  sewn  on  to  their  clothes ;  these 
are  supposed  by  them  to  have  the  power  of 
averting  calamity,  and  especially  the  attacks 
of  the  I>east  himself.     Whou  a  native  issnr- 
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priecd  b;  &  tiger  he  greets  him,  it  appenn, 
as  a  superior  being,  falls  on  hia  Icnees,  and 
vorshipa  bim.  He  does  not,  however,  carry 
bis  adoration  so  far  as  to  dlow  himself  to 
fall  an  nnresisting  prey  to  this  sanguinary 
deity,  but,  if  armed  with  even  so  much  as 
an  iron-sbod  stick,  his  religious  feelings  ^ve 

EJace  to  an  endeavour  to  rip  up  the  belly  of 
is  opponent,  on  the  principle,  we  suppose, 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes  of  tigers  are 
f^ven,  from  amongst  which  we  select  the 
following,  as  Bhowing  the  courage  inspir- 
ed in  the  breast  of  the  most  pacific  animals 
by  maternal  love  : — 

'  In  one  of  our  posts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Han- 
'  churia,  lived  a  few  soldiers,  snd  one  of  Ibem 
had  a  cow  wjlh  a  young  cair.  One  night  t 
tiger  crept  up  to  the  yard  of  the  post,  having 
sprung  over  a  stockade,  or  railing,  at  least 
fourteen  feet  high.  There  he  seized  the  calf, 
nndbe^n  stranglingit  before  its  mother's  eyes. 
The  dying  moans  of  her  offspring  overcame  the 
sense  of  fear,  and  the  cow  rushed  at  the  tiger, 
and  plunged  her  horns  into  his  flank.  Mean- 
while the  soldiers,  aroused  by  the  noise,  dis- 
charged their  firearms,  and  the  tiger,  surprised, 
cast  aside  the  calf  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
over  the  stockade ;  but  the  former,  having 
made  an  unsaccessful  sprinz,  the  cow,  embold- 
ened bv  Victory,  rmihed  again  at  the  beast,  and 
gored  Dim.  Meanithile  a  fresh  volley  was 
delivq«d.  The  scared  tiger,  seeing  theirapoa- 
sibility  of  escape,  completely  lost  his  head,  and 
rushed,  as  if  mad,  from  one  end  of  the  yard 
to  the  other,  pursued  by  the  infurialed  cow. 
At  last  the  beast  made  another  spring,  and 
leapt  over  the  stockade.  The  valiant  heroine 
then  returned  to  her  young  one^  but  found  it 
already  dead.     This  anecdote  wasrelated  '    *' 


Another  scouige  of  this  country  are  the 
innumerable  swarms  of  insects  which  tor- 
ment the  cattle  under  the  burning  san^mer 
sun.  The  Chinese  keep  their  cattle  under 
sheds  daring  the  day,  and  maintain  fires  of 
brushwood,  the  smoke  of  which  drive  saway 
the  insects;  but  it  appears  that  the  Cossacks, 
in  many  cases,  take  neither  of  these  precau- 
tions, 'from  indifference.' 

In  Siberia,  the  Russian  soldiers  play  the 
same  part,  as  pioneera  of  civilization,  as  in 
former  times  did  the  conquering  legions  of 
Rome ;  and  indeed  their  versatiuty  must  be 
great,  when  we  read  that — 

'  If  you  travel  on  the  post-cart  in  the  South 
Oossoori  country,  a  soldier  drives  you — not  one 
who  has  served  Us  time,  but  one  who  ia  actu- 
ally in  the  service,  and  appointed  to  do  the 
duty  of  post-boy ;  but  your  journey  on  dry 
land  ends,  and  you  take  your  seat  in  a  boat — 
here  again  is  the  same  soldier  of  the  lin^  who, 
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having  mastered  the  various  nautical  terms  and 
appellations,  manages  the  rudder  snd  sails. 
You  enter  the  t«legraph  station — it  is  guarded 
by  a  soldier ;  you  enter  a  church,  and  you  see 
that  even  here  the  soldier  is  both  churchwar- 
den, taper-bearer,  and  clerk  ;  in  a  word,  the 
soldier  is  employed  on  all  duties  and  in  all  oc- 
cupations, and  constitutes  the  defence,  basisof 
civilization,  and  working  power  of  the  coun- 
try.' 

These  praises  refer  to  the  regular  troops 
of  the  RuBMan  army,  Jiot  to  the  Cossacks, 
of  whom  more  below. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  the  Oossoori 
population  is  made  up  of  Cossacks,  trans- 
ported by  the  Russian  Government,  in  the 
year  186S,  to  settle  the  newly-acquired  dis- 
trict; these  emigrants  were  chosen  bv  lot, 
and  their  history  well  illustrates  the  diAcnl- 
ties  attending  the  compulsory  settlement  of 
a  country.  They  were  conveyed  to  their 
new  home  from  the  Baikal  district  on 
steameis,  down  the  Araoor,  and  up  the 
Oosaoori,  their  goods  and  cattle  being  float- 
ed on  rafts.  As  may  be  imagined,  they  did 
not  reach  their  destination  nitfaout  suffering 
much  loss.  The  sites  for  com  land  were 
selected  at  haphazard,  and  generally  lay  on 
the  low  ground  adjacent  to  the  river,  and 
the  very  first  year  they  were  innodaled. 
The  harvest  was  lost,  and  the  Government 
had  to  feed  the  settlers  till  the  following 
year,  and  to  furnish  fresh  supplies  of  seed 
com.  The  Government  was  tnua  placed  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  dilemma :  they  were 
unable  to  sit  still,  and  see  the  population 
perish  of  banger,  whilst  the  settlers  them- 
selves were  too  indiiferent  and  assured  of 
Government  support  to  move  much  in  the 
matter ;  and  thus  we  find  that  whilst  in  the 
year  1800,  36,660  poods  of  com  had  to  be 
supplied  by  Government,  chiefly  owing  to 
losses  from  inundations,  yet  up  to  the  year 
1668  eo  little  bad  been  done  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  that  80,604  poods  had  to  he 
supplied  from  the  same  source;*  matters  had 
even  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Cossacks 
ate  the  seed  corn  sent  to  them,  and  subsist- 
ed on  fish  for  tbfe  rest  of  the  year.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Irkoutsk,  the  scat  of 
government,  is  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
3,000  versts,  a  circumstance  which  renders 
the  task  of  supervision  very  difficult. 

The  Chinese,  however,  of  a  more  indus- 
trious and  self-reliant  character,  are  more 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  so 
that  whilst  the  Cossacks  scarcely  obtain 
thirty  poods  of  grain  per  dessiatine,f  the 
Chinese  gather  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 

*  A  pood  of  com  costs  In  this  country  about  H 
roubles, 
t  A  desaiatine  =  8-45  acres. 
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from  the  same  quality  of  feoil,  and  in  good 
years  even  160  or  200. 

Tbeforeiffn  popnlation  (a«  it  ia  here  term- 
ed *)  coBsistB  of  Chinese,  Coreans,  Taies, 
and  Golds.  The  first-named,  owing  to  the 
feeble  influence  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment exerts  in  those  far  distant  portions  of 
her  dominions,  have  been  necessitated  to 
organize  some  form  of  goveminent  of  their 
own.  This  consists  of  small  villjice  com- 
monities,  presided  over  by  an  elder,  who 
even  holds  in  bis  hands  the  power  of  life 
and  death.  Hb  triola  are  not  always,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  most  regular  form,  nor  his  sen- 
tences merciful, — 

'Durum  telum  necessitaB,' 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify: — 

'  Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Oossoori  Bay, 
in  doseprozimity  to  one  of  our  military  posts,  a 
game  of  cards  was  proceeding  in  a  hut  The 
Chinese  are  dreadful  nmblers,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happena  Uiat  a  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant  will  ramble  away  all  his  property  in 
one  night,  and  become  the  labourer  of  the 
fortunate  winner.  One  of  the  players  having 
remarked  tbat  the  other  was  cheating,  got  up 
without  a  word,  as  if  be  was  going  t(>  prepsre 
a  piece  of  tobacco,  seixed  bis  knire^  and  plunged 
it  htraight  into  the  heart  of  the  wretched  man. 
The  remaining  pUyers  threw  themselves  im- 
mediately on  the  murderer,  bound  him,  and 
sent  him  to  the  chief  elder,  who,  with  the 
others,  wss  to  pass  sentence  on  him. 

*  After  long  deliberation,  the  prisoner  was 
at  last  adjudged  to  be  buried  slive,  and  the 
better  to  be  able  to  execute  this  severe  sentence^ 
it  was  resolved  previously  to  make  the  prisoner 
dead  drunk. 

'  Whether  be  would  or  no,  he  was  obliged  to 
drink  brandy  in  sight  of  the  fresh  dug  grave 
The  influence  of    fear  overcame  the  intoxi- 
cating action  of  the  spirit,  and  they  could  not 
make  the  prisoner  drunk.     Then,  instead  of 
the  small  cups  from  which  the  Chinese  drink, 
they  began  to  pour  brandy  down  his  throat 
from   luge  cups,  and   succeeded   in   bringing 
him  into  a  state  of    complete  insenEibihtf. 
Having  attained  this,  thay  threw  him  into  the 
pit,  and  began  to  flU  In.     In  the  midst  of  this 
operation,   when    the    criminal    was    already 
tolerably  well  covered,  be  apparently  came  to 
himself,  as  be  began  to  stir.    Seeing  this,  some 
of  the  Chinese  standing  by  threw  themselves 
into  the  pit,  and  beat  down  the  earth  with  feet 
ji^pd  shovels   until   the  unfortunate  man  was 
"etely  buried.' . 
Thecl, 
clement  In^'^  astounding  recital,  what  next! 
tude ;  the  m(Si^as'»"=s  •**  bo™^  ^ort  or  other 
tbat  of  places  l^?"  *">  P"*  »  "top  to  similar 
Petrozavodsk,  Volol'''^ff  ™'""'*  «''™  "sureus 
standing  that  it  lies  (at'"?  pl«e  at  this  very 
of  these  places,     ft  i#oori  country!     He  tells 
situated  in  latitude  64'^rt  of  his  book,  that  the 
than  this   country  in  the     '.  ' 
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great  ruling  passion  of  the  Russian  is  'ex- 
tent,' or  'vaatness.'  Truly  'vattness'  as 
applied  to  empire  is  no  unmixed  blessing, 
when  the  central  and  vital  power  is  too  weak 
to  reach  the  numbed  extremities. 

The  Coreanfl  resemble  the  Cfainese  much 
in  their  industry  and  skill  in  agriculture,  but 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  their  good 
qualities,  as  '  cleanliness,  ueatnesa,  ami 
moral  worth.'  They  are  of  a  pleasant  type 
of  countenance,  do  not  shave  their  beards, 
and  wear  their  hair.  Since  1863  they  have 
been  emigrating  into  Russian  territory  in 
large  and  increasing  numbers;  they  form 
good  and  desirable  subjects,  and  some  even 
have  accepted  the  Christian  faith. 

M.  Aliabieff  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  advantt^es  expected  from  this  country, 
to  obtain  which  so  many  and  great  sacrifices 
have  been  made,  may  be  looked  for  only  in 
part;  and  these  in  the  distant  future,  and  oti 
condiUon  of  energetic  administrative  reor- 
ganization. But  wc  imagine  that  he  is 
looking  at  the  economic  and  industrial  side 
of  the  question ;  for  turning  to  military 
writers,  we  find  that  they  are  assessed  at  a 
far  different  value.  We  know  the  Italian 
proverb, 

'  Non  istanno  bene  due  galli  In  un  cortile,' 
which  will  apply  as  well  to  a  continent  as  to 
a  farm-yard.  Russia  watches  our  Asiatic 
possessions  with  scrutinizing  attentloB,  and 
scarcely  a  word  of  discontent  is  uttered  or  a 
British  soldier  mobbed  in  India  but  her 
papers  resound  with  it.  The  smallest  con- 
centration of  troops  is  represented  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  fresh  career  of  conquest  and 
annexation.  As  an  example,  it  was  but 
lately  Insisted  by  the  Russian  press  that  the 
Loosbai  expedition  was  but  the  preparatory 
step  to  the  absorption  of  Burmah.  Russia 
views  our  motives  and  actions  in  Asia 
through  the  same  green  spectacles  which  we 
apply  to  hers ;  and  in  truth  there  eeeins  but 
small  difference  upon  reference  to  history. 
Bat  the  dry  fact  remains  that  we  hare  before 
us  a  perustont  and  vigilant  opponent,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  ascertain  from  whence,  in  case 
of  rupture,  a  blow  would  probably  fall. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  a  qnotatiou 


from  the  a 
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'  As  our  position  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  com- 
poses p^  of  the  great  ocean,  and  is  united 
with  it  by  five  channels,  which  are  difficult  to 
blockade,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  base  of  our 
fleet  on  the  great  ocean  ;  it  can  here  extend  its 
activity  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  on  our 
European  seas,  the  Baltic  and  Black.  The 
numerous  and  excellent  harbours  of  the  coun- 
try, its  richness  in  wood,  and  the  proximity  of 
cm],  may  extraordinarily  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  activity  of  our  naval  forces  in  these 
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waters,  and  perhaps  the  time  o(  this  develop- 
ment  ia  not  far  dist&tit  The  portfi  Possiet, 
Vledivostock,  Strclock,  America,  Vladimirski, 
Castries,  and  Nicolaievsk  have  peculiar  import- 
ance, and  ought,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  be 
Rb^ngly  occupied  by  us  and  even  fortified. 
Iq  particular,  TladivoBtock,  as  nucleus  of  our 
mantirae  forces,  demands  the  most  immediate 
attention,  The  '  force  of  our  fleet  -  should 
evidentlj  be  considerable  in  these  waters, 
where  eren  our  neighbour  Japan  has  a  dozen 
or  so  warships,  including  some  iron-clada. 
European  powers  maintain  lat^  squadrons  in 
the  neighbouring  seas— for  instaace,  England 
has  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-fire  vessels  of 

We  thns  see  that  the  importance  of  the 
coDDtry  is  by  no  means  noderroted  by  Bus- 
man military  aathorities. 


Art.  VIL — The  Tory  Admimslralion  and 
its  Whiff  Admirers. 

Who  would  have  said,  six  montbs  ago,  that 
a  Dew  part  could  be  found  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
B  or  that  he  was  still  destined  to  experience 

and  afford  the  supreme  surprise  of  Lis  ca- 
reer! He  had  been  a  flaming  youns;  Radi- 
cal ;  he  had  beoii  a  stiff-necked,  raiddle-a^cd 
Proteclioniat ;  lie  had  educated  the  Tones, 
or  befooled  them,  into  voting  for  household 
snfirage  in  boroughs.  An  admirer  of  'Sy- 
bil '  might  have  deemed  it  possible  that  no 
would  resuscitate  and  pass  the  People's 
Charter ;  a  reader  of  '  Tancred  '  might  have 

Sredicted  that  he  would  disestablish  the 
burch ;  but  his  most  imaginative  diiiciple 
could  not  havo  foreseen  that  he  would  live 
to  be  greeted  by  ei-devaat  Liberal  reviewers 
aa  the  model  Whig.  It  would  have  been  a 
task  for  Goethe  or  Balzac,  wielding,  with 
^  the  skill  of  tho^  consummate  masters,  the 

scalpel  of  psychological  analysis,  tjo  discrim- 
inate and  classify  the  elements  in  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's emotional  mood  nbcn  be  bail  done 
reading  this  elaborate  Whig  tribute  to  bis 
genius  and  statesmanship;  but  it  is  safe  to 
Bay  that  one  chief  iogredieat  in  the  cap  of 
bis  gratification  was  the  pungent  spice  of 
triumphant  contempt.  There  is  one  ambi- 
tion from  which,  in  all  the  zigzags  of  bis  po- 
litical life,  Mr.  Diaraeli  baa  never  deviated. 
Radical,  Tory,  or  nondeacript,  he  has  always 
unaffectedly  wished  to  'dish  the  Whigs.' 
And  now  he  must  have  felt  that,  on  Uiis 
score  at  least,  ho  could  die  happy.  '  What 
a  set  of  poor-spirited  fellows,'  he  might 
have  said,  *  have  these  snccessors  of  Jeffrey, 
Brougham,  and  Macaalay  become!    They 
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tremble  at  the  noise  themselves  have  made. 
Having  ascended  the  mountain,  they  look 
back  in  giddy  amazement  on  the  precipices 
they  have  scaled,  and,  sinking  down  in  ex- 
haustion, prepare  to  give  up  the  gbost,  im- 
ploring me,  Disraeli,  to  play  the  part  of  ex- 
ecutor and  residuary  legatee  to  the  Whig 
party,  to  save  its  remuns  from  Gladstone 
and  the  Radicals,  and  to  gather  them  up  for 
burial  in  a  churchyard  undefiled  by  the 
bones  of  Dissenters.     The  Whigs  are  dished 

Mr,  Disraeli  has  a  right  to  his  exulting 
chuckle;  but  it  is  not  without  some  feeling 
of  irritation  that  the  vanguard  of  the  Libe- 
ral party  can  regard  this  placid  abnegation  of 
^1  that  deserves  the  name  of  Liberalism  by 
the  hbtorical  Whig  organ.  We  shall  speak 
plainly.  This  is  not  Liberalism  ;  this  is  the 
abjumlion  of  Liberalism.  There  is  a  senti- 
ment, a  spirit,  a  moral  and  int«tlectual  habi- 
tude, in  which,  more  deeply  than  in  formal 
creed,  the  character  of  every  great  party  re- 
sides; and  tlie  sentiment  natural  to  Liberals 
is  trust  in  progress,  frank  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  positions  won,  resolute  in- 
trepidity in  casting  the  glance  forward  to 
the  heights  remaining  to  be  gained,  definite 
renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  political  fi- 
nality, and  clear  belief  that  the  day  uan  nev- 
er  dawn  when  the  army  of  improvement  will 
have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  precipitation  of  the 
simpleton,  from  the  feverish  heat  of  the  reb- 
el against  society,  from  the  rancorous  greed 
and  itch  of  destruction  of  him  who  is  inca- 
pable of  steady  work  and  trades  in  agita- 
tion. The  sentiment  germane  to  true  Lib- 
eralism is  a  fine  blending  of  calmness  and 
intrepidity,  the  forciLof  passion  in  the  heart, 
the  poised  scales  of  reason  in  the  hand.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  the  spirit  of  Liberalism 
nobly  illustrated  i  Turn  to  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  the  earlier  period  of 
its  existence.  You  will  there  find  that  the 
Whig  writers  who  made  the  reputation  of 
their  party  were  not  ashamed  of  the  watch- 
words of  Liberalism — did  not  shrink,  as  if 
afr^d  of  burning  their  finger*,  from  the  sym- 
bolic flags  of  progress.  If  you  are  in  quest 
of  lectures  on  the  benefits  of  political  cau- 
tion, the  l>eauty  of  things  a^  they  are,  the 
risks  of  popular  movement,  the  danger  of 
being  assisted  by  advanced  Liberals,  go  else- 
where than  to  the  Edinburgh  Heviete  when 
it  was  mewing  ita  mighty  youth.  If  you 
like  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  stifling 
complacency,  avoid'  the  literary  demesne 
where  the  sentences  of  Brougham  run  like 
fire  along  the  ground,  and  where  Macaulay, 
in  the  heyday  of  bis  genius,  flings  the  fine 
lightning  of  his  seorn  upon  tlioBe  who  bavc 
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not  the  course  and  tho  eense  to  believe 
that  there  is  safety  in  pro^rcu.  If  yoa  are 
ia  search  of  an  opiate  for  all  that  is  anient 
and  impasaionea  in  Liberalism,  avoid  the 
£dinburffh  Sevlew  as  it  teat,  aod  confine 
j-oureelf  to  it  as  it  is. 

Wu  peremptorily  deny  that  the  QIadstono 
Cabinet  was  iti temperately,  impatJeatly,  or 
precipitately  Liberal  Every  one  of  the 
^reat  measares  which  tt  passed  was  doe  to 
justice  and  the  requirements  of  a  nation,  and 
not  one  of  tbcm  was  passed  a  day  too  soon. 
The  pace  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  can  be 
called  rapid  only  when  compared  with  the 
customary  pace  of  English  cabinets.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnreh  was  a 
bold  measure;  but  is  it  not  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Liberalism  that  no 
coDvictod  wrong  shall  be  permitted  to  en- 
dure) and  had  not  the  incurable  injustice 
of  the  Irish  Church  been  pointed  out  so  lu- 
cidly and  so  logically  by  Whig  writers  that 
its  existence  had  been,  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  Centura,  a  atandinjif  reproach  to  the  par- 
ty! Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Act  was 
original  and  masterly ;  bat  did  it  come  too 
soont  Was  EngUsh  legislation  on  Ireland 
to  be  for  ever  of  that  trifling  and  superficial 
kind  which  merely  fomented  the  exaspera- 
tions of  her  people  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  rapacious  demagogues  t  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  neither  did  too 
much  for  the  country  nor  did  it  alarmingly 
fast  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  make,  light  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's services.  His  was  indeed  a  marrnifi- 
cent  innings.  His  score  made  up  for  long 
years  of  languid  play  on  the  part  of  the  Lib- 
erals. He  dissipated  the  somnolent  tradi- 
tions which  had  coroe  in  with  parliamentary 
success,  and  which  accorded  well  with  a 
mild  aristocratic  Wbiggism.  Lord  Pslmer- 
ston,  admirable  as  an  administrator,  made  no 
claim  to  the  possession  of  l^;islatiire  ability. 
Earl  Russell,  always  a  vigilant  Liberal  when 
out  of  office,  has  in  office  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues of  repose.  From  lack  of  aggressive  en- 
ergy, from  excess  of  intellectual  patience, 
he  saw  the  honours  of  the  field  swept  from 
bis  hand — those  of  free  trade  by  Peel,  those 
of  household  suffrage  by  Disraeli,  those  of 
the  complicated  Irish  problem  by  Gladstone. 
Had  Eari  Russell  been  as  ene^tic  as  he  b 
honest,  and  had  his  powers  of  conatmctive 
legislation  been  consummate,  the  Irish 
Church  might  have  been  disestablished 
twenty  years  ago;  but  had  Mr.  Gladstone 
not  been  impatient  of  injustice,  quick  to 
embody  bis  principles  in  action,  and  gifted 
with  a  rare  genius  for  coustrucUve  l^sla- 
tion,  the  Irish  establishment  might  have 
stood  for  another  quarter  of  a  century.  And 
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have  not  Liberals  been  bearing,  for  at  least 
half  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  that  the 
ballot  ought  to  be  introduced  and  purchase 
in  the  army  to  be  abolished  t  To  blame  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  having  done  too  little  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  to  blame  him  for  having  done 
too  much. 

It  has  become  cnstomary  for  advocates  of 
religious  equality  to  dwell  upon  the  defects 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  legislation. 
We  arc  under  no  temptation  to  overpraise 
it,  seeing  that  we  published  a  severe  expo- 
sure of  the  laxity  by  which  discndowment 
was  permitted  to  become  too  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  re-endowment.  But  it  now  appeara 
that,  indulgent  as  were  the  terms  granted  to 
the  Irish  cleigy,  the  surplus  accruing  to  the 
nation  after  the  arrangement  has  been  car- 
ried out,  will  amount  to  about  five  millions  , 
sterling.  Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
liberality  extended  to  the  Irish  incumbcnta 
and  curates  was  based  npon  a  false  princi- 
ple. No.  one  has  ever  majnttuned  that  pe^■ 
Booal  loss  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  cle^^ 
of  a  disestablished  Church.  The  personal 
property  of  each  incumbent  could  not  be 
set  at  lew  than  an  annuity  equal  to  his  liv- 
ing, for  the  term  of  one  life.  If  these  two 
propositions  be  granted,  on  what  ground 
can  it  be  held  that  incumbents  should  have 
been  refused  permission  to  capitalise  their 
annuities}  It  would  incalculably  aggravate 
the  difficulty  of  Anglican  disestablishment  if 
the  idea  got  abroad  that  the  advocates  of 
religious  equality  are  determined  to  deal 
with  the  Church  in  a  harsh  and  revenge- 
ful spirit,  and  to  inflict  suffering  upon  incnm- 
bents.  We  shall  not  say  that  AngUcan  dis- 
endowment  ought  to  be  arranged  on  the 
Irish  pattern,  but  we  iavite  earnest  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  if  It  tetrs  so  arranged,  the 
clear  annual  gain  to  the  nation  would 
amouut  to  about  four  millions.  Tliia  can  bo 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  unimpeacha- 
ble figures,  almost  m  a  single  senteni^.  The 
net  annual  income  of  the  Established  Church, 
estimated  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
larUrly  Remexe'  was  almost  exactly  six 
millions  aud  a  half.  It  has  constantly  heea 
growing  in  monetary  value  from  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  real  property,  and  at  thia 
date,  cannot  bo  put  under  eight  millions. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  ^e  sum  requir- 
ed to  satisfy  all  claims  to  compensation  in 
the  event  of  disendowment  iu  England  ia 
linety  millions.  This,  amount  could  be  in- 
itantly  raised  at  4  per  cent  interest  or  less, 
that  is  to  say,  for  an  annual  payment  of  less 
than  four  millions.  The  Church  revenues, 
handed  over  to  national  Commiaai oners, 
would  yield  eight  milliona  annually.  After 
payment   of   the    yearly    interest  on  the 
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Church  DUendowment  Debt,  four  millions 
at  the  lowest  would  remain,  to  form,  with 
the  profite  of  the  Poat-Office  and  the  Tele- 
graphs, a  coDBiderable  item  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  nation's  anonal  balflnce-shcet. 
We  rqiiard  it  as  an  important  part  of  the 
geoeTal  a^ment  in  favour  of  di»endow- 
ment,  that  it  will  put  a  latve  sum  iuto  the 
DatioQal  exchequer;  but  stiice  the  nation 
must  gain,  it  wonid  bo  bad  policy  to  arouse 
tbe  enoraioos  opposilion  which  an  attempt  to 
deal  ungenerously  with  the  Church  would 
produce.  It  is  in  its  justice  that  the 
strength  of  tbe  disestablishment  cause  re- 
ude«,  and  we  would  not  hare  our  opponents 
even  seem  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  that 
great  rock.  For  the  same  reason,  we  depre 
cato  any  expression  of  opinion  which  be- 
trays a  desire  to  utilise  disestablishment  in 
the  interest  of  any  Nonconformist  denomi- 
nation. One  day  we  are  treated  to  a  scheme 
to  introduce  into  the  Church  the  Presbyte- 
rian system;  another  day  we  are  reminded 
of  tbe  antiquity  and  picturesque  handiness 
of  parochial  administration,  and  are  advised 
to  resolve  the  Anglican  Church  into  twenty 
thousand  independent  congregations.  These 
random  shots  can  serve  no  good  purpose.  If 
Nonconformists  have  been  epeal:iDg  honest- 
ly, they  do  not  gmd<;e  to  any  Englishman 
the  right  to  be  an  Episcopalian;  they  do 
not  bide  in  their  hearts  any  mean  proselytiz- 
ing motive  in  demanding  that  every  subject 
of  Iler  Majesty  shall  stand,  with  every  otlier, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  religious  equality. 
Mr,  Miall  and  tbe  rest  of  ua  have  uniformly 
declared  that,  in  advocating  disestablish- 
ment, we  desire  the  well-being,  not  the  de- 
struction, of  the  Cliurch ;  and  by  this  state- 
ment we  must,  in  faimcss,  be  nnderstood  to 
mean  that  we  are  willing  to  afford  it  scope 
for  oi^nization  and  government  on  its  own 
principles.  A  thin  veil  of  cloud  suffices  to 
impede  the  clear  hot  sunbeam,  that  gives 
quality  to  the  wheat  and  crimsons  the  apple, 
and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  disingcnuous- 
ness  breaks  the  force  with  which  a  great  par- 
ty can  bring  its  principles  to  bear  upon  a 
nation's  heart. 

Might  we  snidest,  in  this  connection, 
that  one  obvious  and  effective  method  of 
convincing  the  public  that  it  is  the.  disen- 
thralment,  not  the  destruction,  of  the  State- 
Churches  that  we  desire,  is  the  exhibition  of 
frank  sympathy  with  Episcopalian  Churches 
which  are  frcet  However  defective  may 
have  been  the  scheme  of  disestablishment  in 
Ireland,  tbe  Irish  Church  has  been  severed 
from  the  State.  Does  it  veri^  or  falsify 
the  predictions  of  those  who  said  that  dises- 
tablishment would  do  it  good !  It  conspicu- 
ously verifies  them.    Wc  make  no  attack 
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upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
would,  on  no  account,  say  anything  offensive 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countiymen ; 
but  we  hold  that  Popery  and  Protestantism 
are  incompatible,  that  any  union  between 
them  can  be  but  sham  union,  and  that  such 
union,  wherever  cemented,  ought  to  be  dis- 
solved. It  speaks,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
disestablishment,  that  more  has  already  been 
done  by  the  free  Episcopalian  Church  of 
Ireland  to  detach  her  Protestantism  from 
her  Popery,  than'  had  been  done  by  any 
Episcopalian  Church  since  the  Reformation. 
Tbe  free  Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland  lias 
decided  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  is  not  objective, 
a  statement  which  goes  to  the  root  of  every 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  is  either  Romish 
or  semi'Komish.  When  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  interminable  efforts  of  Lords 
Ebury  and  Shaftesbury,  and  otlier  excellent 
but  visionary  piersons,  to  have  Popery  turn- 
ed out  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  all 
which  have  been  as  futile  as  the  moaning  of 
churchyard  winds  to  erase  inscriptions  from 
the  grave-stones,  are  wc  not  helped,  by  the 
contrast  presented,  to  realize  tbe  difference 
between  a  Chorcb  in  freedom  and  a  Church 
in  servitude  ?  It  is  not  merely  the  spectacle 
of  the  Irish  Charch  ridding  herself  of  Po- 
peiy  that  is  novel  and  refreshing,  but  also,  and 
still  more,  the  scarcely  credible  phenomenon 
of  a  Church  bound  hand  and  foot  with  for- 
mularies daring  to  adjnst  those  bandages  so 
as  to  suit  vitu  and  progressive  movement. 
In  one  word,  the  spiritual  energies  of  the 
Irish  Episcopalian  Church  have  been  disim- 
prisoned, and  in  all  religious,  political,  and 
social  respects,  the  Irish  experiment  of  dis- 
establishmout  has  been  successful. 

Might  we  suggest  further  that  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Episco- 
palian Church  of  Scotland  are  likely  t«  af- 
ford favourable  recruiting  grounds  for  the 
disestablishment  anny)  What  reason  can 
be  imagined,  except  the  pitiful  one  of  count 
of  heads,  why  episcopacy  should  be  specially 
privileged  in  one,  and  but  one,  of  the  three 
idngdomst  So  lung  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  arrayed  in  tbe  ornaments,  however 
meretricious,  of  State  connection,  her  attrac- 
tions will  act  detrimentally  upon  the  Epis- 
copalian Churches  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
by  drawing  from  them  the  more  talcnied 
and  ambitious  of  their  clei^y.  It  seems  na- 
tural that  Episcopalians,  whom  the  State 
leaves  to  shift  for  themselves,  should  feel 
with  exceptional  keenness  tbe  injustice  of 
State  favouritism  enjoyed  by  one  Episcopa- 
lian communion.  The  same  train  of  reason- 
ing applies  with  great  force  to  two-thirds  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who,  while  as 
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lojal  to  the  State  as  Bubjecte  can  be,  and 
not  costing  tbe  State  one  penny,  are  com- 
pelled to  stand  by  and  behold  one-third  of 
the  Presbyteiians  of  Scotland  established 
and  endowed.  Hitherto,  in  the  contest  for 
religious  equality,  the  CongregatioDaliets  ftn- 
cludiiig  the  Baptists)  have  borne  tlie  Imraen 
and  hcat-of  the  day  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  freeChurcb  in  theUnited  Kingdom 
should  not  be  as  well  uri^aniEed  for  the  com- 
mon enterprise  as  are  the  Congregational ists. 
Were  tliis  once  effected,  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory could  not  be  remote.  The  Congrega- 
tionalbtf,  like  the  British  squares  at  Water- 
loo, have  long  looked  for  the  heads  of  the 
allied  columns  to  emerge  from  the  wood,  and 
now  that  there  are  signs  of  their  emergence, 
t^e  CoDgregationalists  bid  them  welcome, 
and  begin  to  dress  the  line  for  the  final 
charge. 

The  recent  conference  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  universally  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  it  has  ever  held,  afforded 
ample  evidence  that  the  most  ardent  and  in- 
telligent advocates  of  reli|^0U9  equality  are 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  working 
principles  of  the  Association  must  be  wm- 
plicity  of  basis  and  comprehensiveness  of 
membership.  Speaker  after  speaker  declar- 
ed, amid  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence, that  the  ground  common  to  the  party 
was  not  limited  by  any  theologicid  or  anti- 
tbeolo^cal  line  of  demnrcation,  and  that 
those  who  occupied  it  primarily  under  the 
iaflaence  of  rehscions  conviction  could  stand 
side  by  side  with  those  actuated  by  purely 
pelttical  motives.  Our  common  ground  is 
this,  that  no  man  is  naturally  or  justly  re- 
sponuble  for  another  man's  Church;  that 
no  reason  can  be  shown  why  two  religious 
sects  should  be  established  and  endowed 
while  other  Beets,  deserving  in  all  reapecte  as 
well  of  the  State,  are  not  so ;  and  that  the 
port  proper  to  Parliament  is  not  to  produce 
a  farcical  travesty  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
ecclesiastical  synod,  bnt  to  guard  the  iute- 
restfi  and  rights  of  the  nation.  Putdng  the 
extreme  case,  that  a  man  believes  in  no  God, 
and  thinks  it  would  be  beneficial  to  mankind 
to  reject  faitb  in  a  Divine  Being,  can  we  re- 
fiise  to  admit  that  he  is  unjustly  treated  in 
being  forced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  main- 
tain a  particular  form  of  Christianity)  If 
his  reasonings  i^inst  a  Stat«-Church  are 
valid,  would  it  not  be  the  narrowest  bigotry 
to  decline  to  recognise  their  intrinnio  worth 
because  they  come  from  his  lipsf  One  of 
the  main  batteries,  ao  to  speak, *in  our  gen- 
eral battle  against  State  Church  ascendency 
and  monopoly,  is  ammunitioned  with  the  ar- 
gnment  that  a  perfectly  Erastian  State 
Church,  like  the  Church  of  England,  must 
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involve  a|subtle  give-and-take  between  world- 
liness  and  moral  rectitude,  between  political 
expediency  and  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and 
may  we  not,  though  profoundly  diaagreeiog 
witD  them  on  many  points,  acknowledge  the 
vigour  with  which  certain  well-known  writ- 
ers, pointing  out  the  equivocation  of  Broad 
Church  theology  and  the  danger  of  compro- 
mise  in  the  moral  province,  have  brought  the 
fire  of  this  battery  to  bear  upon  the  opposing 
line  f 

While,  however,  we  cordially  approve  of 
the  boldness  with  which  the  extreme  left  of 
the  party  was  welcomed  to  the  platform 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  we  think  that  a 
more  tender  comprehensiveness  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  applied  to'  those  who 
may,  with  allowance  for  exceptions,  be  dc- 
scnbed  as  the  right  of  the  disestablishment 
host  There  u  one  kind  of  fear  which  no 
member  of  a  party  whose  principles  are  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
avow — the  fear  to  offend  and  drive  from  the 
standard  those  who  are  right  at  heart.  Ra- 
ther would  we  meet  in  the  field  ten  fierce 
enemies  than  one  friend,  who  would  prefer 
to  be  fighting  by  our  side,  but  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  our  scorn  for  hia  scruplea. 
la  it  a  more  vision  of  impossible  sweetness — 
a  calenture  of  green  fields  and  willowy 
brooks,  such  as  rise  before  ptorm-wearied 
mariners  in  mid  sea — that  the  divisions 
which  have  arisen  among  us  on  the  subject 
of  educatjon  may  once  more  give  place  to 
union  and  to  peace!  Mr.  Ooidwin  Smith, 
staunch  to  the  core  on  disestablishment,  de- 
clared from  the  chair  of  the  great  Liberation 
meeting  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
that,  in  Canada,  where  all  Churches  are  free, 
the  educational  difficulty  is  unknown.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  same  high  authority, 
whose  lucid  and  penetrating  intellect,  lofty 
character  and  intrepid  sympathy  with  pro- 
gress have  justly  lent  weiglit  to  hia  words, 
solemnly  impressed  it  upon  the  Liberal  party 
that  theirnext  grand  work  must  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  religious  monopoly  and  of  privileged 
ecclesiasticism  as  incarnated  in  the  State 
Churehej.  On  this  question  all  who  advocate 
religious  equality,  from  Primitive  Methodists 
to  anti-theists,  can  speak  a  word  of  articulate 
agreement.  Onthisquestion  Nonconformists 
idmost  to  a  man  and  nn  infiuential  and  in- 
creasing body  of  Churchmen  are  as  one. 
Can  wo  not  arrive,  at  lowest,  at  a  distinct 
understanding  that  he  who  is  right  on  this 
point  is  to  be  accepted  as  mi.ally,  and  that 
the  bold  and  united  advance  of  the  party 
against  the  State  Churches  is  not  to  be 
postponed  until  every  brother,  weak-kneed 
or  strong-kneed,  can  keep  step  with  every 
other  on  the  education  qnestion  ! 
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It  is,  of  course,  deurable  tbat,  in  edacn- 
tioaal  matters,  the  action  of  tLe  party 
should  be  as  harmoDious  as  possible ;  and 
the  raost  eitraest  and  considecate  efforts  of 
the  leaders  ou^rht  to  be  directed  to  tlie  pro- 
blem of  constructing  sach  an  educational 
programme  as  might,  without  sacrifice  of 
piinciple  by  any  section,  enable  us  to  real- 
ise that,  here  also,  as  welt  as  in  our  charac- 
ter of  crusaders  gainst  the  State-Churchca, 
yte  arc  animated  by  a  common  enthuuasm. 
Inhow  much  do  ne  agree  }  Thisia  the  first 
thing  to  be  ascertained  in  order  to  our  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  really  any  essential 
matter  on  which  ne  differ.  The  25tb  clause 
has  been  given  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  all 
Liberals,  let  ua  hope,  will  concur  in  a  de- 
vout requitKat  respecting  it.  In  the  second 
place,  we  can  count  on  noanimity  on  the 
proposition  that  there  oug;bt  to  exist  no  en- 
dowment of  religion,  expressly  as  such,  in 
school  any  more  tlian  in  Church.  In  the 
third  place,  it  may  bo  laid  down  that  no 
one  is  a  genuine  Liberal  who  has  not  hon- 
estly digested  himself  of  all  wish  that  schools 
should,  indirectly  or  directly, be  used  as  part 
of  the  tnaohinerv  of  ecclesiastical  proselyt- 
isro.  On  these  abstract  principles  there  is, 
we  t&ke  it,  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  the 
BJiti-State  Church  party. 

The  difficulty  begins  when  we  ask  what  is 
an  adequate  guarantee  that  religion  shall 
not  be  endowed,  and  that  proselytism  shall 
not  be  pcruiitted  in  schools.  No  one,  we 
presume,  is  disposed  to  retrograde  ;  and  by 
the  Elementary  Schools  Act  the  teaching 
of  denominational  formularies  is  forbid- 
den. So  far  well.  No  one  can  fairly  ob- 
ject to  its  being  pressed  upon  Goremment 
that  school  inspectors  should  vigilantly  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  next 
place  it  is  matter  of  statute  that  no  grant  of 
public  money  shall  be  made  to  any  school 
except  for  secular  results;  and  care  mnst  be 
taken  that  this  provision  likewise  shall  not 
become  a  dead  letter.  Up  to  this  point  we 
may  count,  if  not  upon  perfect  unanimity,  at 
least  upon  such  a  measure  of  acquiescence  as 
would  preclude  those  vague  terrors  and  ap- 
prehensions of  a  Bible  dishonoured  and  a 
nation  educated  in  atheism,  which  have  caus- 
ed so  much  waverioff  in  the  disestablish- 
ment ranks.  Englishmen,  in  all  cases, 
dread  absolute  prohibitions  and  hard-and- 
fast  lines  ;  and  when  we  insist  that  the  Bi- 
ble sAa/^nof,  whether  parentslikeitorQOt,be 
taught  in  school  hours,  and  tbat  the  school- 
master shall,  during  the  same  houra,  be  per- 
emptorily forbidden  to  open  his  lips  on  a 
religious  subjecl,  we  find  that  our  way  is 
amid  thorns  and  briara.  An  ideally  perfect 
state  of  matters  is  imposuble.     It  is  easy  to 


speak  of  a  thoronghly  national  system  of 
education  ;  but  no  scheme  of  education  will 
be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  inscrilwd 
if  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  vigorous  local 
overaight ;  and  vigorous  local  superintend- 
ence is  out  of  the  question,  if  the  managers 
are  to  be  shackled  by  minute  and  infiexible 
rules  drawn  up  in  London.  Why  should  a 
plan  of  universal  School  Boards,  exercising 
large  though  well-defined  powers,  offend 
anyone  i  Parishioners  dread  the  idea  of 
their  introduction  mainly  because  it  is  feared 
that  they  would  be  expensive;  but  what  ne- 
cessity is  there  that  the  election  of  a  School 
Board  by  the  ratepay  era  should  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  constitution  of  a  vestry  by 
the  ratepayera  t  In  some  localities  Dis- 
senters are  in  an  overwhelming  majority ;  in 
some  localities  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Churchmen  ;  the  composition  of  the  Boards 
must  wry  accordingly  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
certmn  thnt  sectarian  influences  would,  more 
or  less,  act  upon  the  schools  in  both  instances. 
This  is  to  be  deplored  ;  but  even  this  is  a 
less  evil  than  that  the  people  of  localities 
should  take  no  interest  in  the  schools.  Life 
is  languid  in  English  country  parishes,  and 
the  practical  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the 
membere  of  the  School  Board,  even  if  one 
Board  served  for  several  parishes,  to  attend 
the  meetings. 

1'hc  essential  thing,  however,  is  not  that  a 
particular  solution  of  the  educational  pro- 
blem should  be  i^reed  upon,  but  tliat  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  rallying 
ciT,  the  test  question,  of  the  party  is  dises- 
tablLihment  of  the  State  Churches.  This 
is  a  simple  object,  and  any  man  can  say 
whether  ne  is  content  to  aim  at  it,  yea  or 
nay.  The  education  question,  except  in  re- 
spect of  those  general  principles  which  we 
have  stated,  is  complicated  and  perplexing. 
It  is  we^k  and  illogical,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
be  startled  intomi^ivingsasto  the  result  of 
disestablishment  because  an  able  and  influ- 
ential section  of  Liberationists  advocate  a 
purely  secular  system  of  national  education; 
but  it  is  not  more  logical,  and  it  is  harsh  and 
imprudent,  to  fling  disparaging  epithets  at 
those  who,  though  strongly  in  favour  of  dis- 
establish meat,  cannot  help  regarding  the 
Bible  as  the  best  of  all  posuble  school- 
books,  and  whose  faith  is  not  strong  enough 
to  remove  for  them  the  mountain  of  difficul- 
ty (now  lying  in  the  way  of  an  educational 
system  that  would  absolatcly  dispense  with 
denominational  machinery)  which  has  been 
reared  by  denominational  energy  and  deno- 
minational liberality  during  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century-  We  shall  hope  to  see  both 
sections  find  a  way  out  of  their  perplexities ; 
but  the  one  thing  to  beinexorably  required 
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of  them  in  tbo  present  aU^  of  the  bnsiaess 
ietbeir  vote  agtuDsttbe  State  Churches. 

The  part  of  theseraion  which  baa  gone  by 
affords  an  earnest  of  the  kind  of  gaverament 
WB  are  to  expect  from  the  Conaerrative  Ca- 
binet and  its  admirers.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  be  angry  witli  Tories  because  they  are 
Tories,  or  to  blame  Mr.  Disraeli  for  gratify- 
ing tbe  drovsy  Whigs,  who  asked  of  him 
no  boon  bnt  sleep.  An  accommodating 
statesman,  he  once  educated  the  Tories  to 
do  tbe  work  of  the  Radicals  ;  and  he  now, 
with  bland  composure,  permits  bimself  to  be 
instructed  by  way-worn  Liberals,  in  tbe  poli- 
tical art  of  doing — with  one  important  ex- 
ception— almost  uoth in j;  at  all  The  nature 
of  the  exception  we  shall  BnfSciently  charac- 
terize, when  we  say  that  this  might  be  called 
the  eccU»ia»tieal  session.  Being  required  to 
describe  it  by  this  epithet,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  add  that  the  kind  of  legisJative  work 
which  it  exemplifies  appears  to  us  to  be  in- 
tensely bad.  The  brain  and  the  heart  of 
Parliament  have  been  thrown  into  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  little  has  been  efiected  in 
any  other  province.  Some  creditable  work, 
of  a  preparatory  nature,  has  been  done  in 
simpli^ng  the  law  regulating  purchase  of 
land ;  but  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the 
restrictions  by  which  landed  property  is 
artificially  distinguished  from  other  property 
have  been  decisively  dealt  with,  or  that  the 
land  has  been  placed  in  its  normal  position 
and  relations  as  part  of  the  industria]  system 
of  the  country.  At  no  period  in  English 
history  was  it  more  conspicuously  evident 
that  the  unimpeded  outflow  of  tiie  nation's 
capital  towards  the  land  is  essential  to  the 
general  prosperity.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  energy  of  the  party  of  progress  must  al- 
ways be  expended  in  the  obliteration  of  tbe 
irrelevant,  confusing,  and  vexations,  lines  of 
distinction  drawn  by  immature  legislation  ; 
and  many  snch  lines  remain  to  bo  removed 
from. the  old  legislation  onland.  The  task, 
whea  thoroughly  executed,  will  reinforce,  in- 
stead of  impfuring  the  security  of  property  ; 
and  we  bold  it  to  be  a  first  principle  of  all 
sound  reform  in  this  province,  that  it  shall  bo 
based  on  the  inductive  reasoning  of  scienti- 
fic economists,  not  on  the  foolish  dreams  of 
communists,  or  the  raving  and  reciting  of 
charlatans.  English  agricnitare  has  a  severe 
battle  to  fight ;  aud  it  cannot  fight  it  in  the 
rusty  armonr  of  obsolete  enactments.  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Selbome  have  made  a 
beginning,  but  hardly  more  than  a  begin- 
ning. Ail  powers  of  entail,  all  legislative 
E revision  that  the  rich  man's  acres  shall  be 
iss  liable  to  be  sold  to  pay  bis  debts  than 
tbe  poor  man's  cows  and  sbeep,  all  distribu- 
tion of   the  lesponubilities  of  ownership 
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between  possessor  and  heir,  all  putting  of 
sceptres  into  dead  men's  hands  wherewith 
to  rule  the  living,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  possiMe  utiliEatiou  of  tbe  land  in  the 
mterest  of  the  community.  In  so  far  as  the 
l^pslation  of  the  Tory  Government  facili- 
tates these  reforms  it  has  our  warm  approval. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  measure  by 
which,  working  on  the  lines  of  the  Gladstone 
Cabinet,  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  bas  supple- 
mented the  Judicature  Bill  of  last  session. 

Mr.  Cross  is  a  hard-working  Home  Secre- 
tary, anxions  to  make  himself  nsefnl,  indus- 
trious in  the  mastery  of  details.  But  his 
proceedings,  in  relation  to  Lord  Aberdare'e 
Licensing  Bill,  have  famished,  all  things 
considered,  a  pitiful  example  of  legislative 
trifling,  and  of  incapacity  to  apprehend  a 
principle.  The  Speech  in  which  he  brought 
the  subject  before  tbe  House  of  Commons 
suggests  to  Qs  the  idea  of  a  commonplace 
and  rather  listless  pupil  repeating  a  lesson 
learned  from  a  master  possessed  of  nrig^oali- 
ty  and  power.  He  had  got  up  his  figures, 
he  had  pottered  over  facts,  but  tbe  point 
and  principle  of  tite  whole  thing  he  missed. 
Hie  principlo  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  the 
late  Government  was,  we  should  have  said, 
perfectly  clear  in  itself,  and  broadly  inscrib- 
ed on  the  measure  ;  yet  Mr.  Cross  was  not 
alone  in  misconceiving  or  ignoring  it 
Strange  to  say,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  mis- 
took it  for  that  which,  expressly  and  antithe- 
tically, it  was  not.  The  Fall  Mall  Oaxetit 
is  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  opinion,  which  we  cordially  endorse, 
that  it  is  not  for  governments  to  teach  vir^ 
tue,  and  that  Acts  of  Parliament  ought  to 
repress  not  vice  bnt  crime.  Perceiving 
that  the  philanthropic  section  in  the  House 
of  Commons  supported  Lord  Aberdare's  bill, 
tbe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  leapt  to  the  conclu- 
uon  that  hie  lordship  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  rowed  In  one  boat,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  Licensing  Bill  was  to  make  people  so- 
ber. Had  the  able  editor  been  more  exact 
in  his  information  be  might  have  known 
that  the  Licensing  Bill  bs!d  its  origin  in  a 
movement  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
notion  of  making  people  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament  was  cbimcricaL  A  nnmbcr  of 
thoughtfal  and  intelligent  philanthropists, 
feeling  that,  laudable  as  were  the  motives  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  bis  allies,  their  plan 
of  having  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinlc  pro- 
hibited was  absolutely  impracticable,  fell 
back  npon  the  principle  of  regulating  the 
sale  in  the  interest,  not  of  personal  virtue 
but  of  public  order,  convenience,  decency, 
and  safety.  Regulation,  as  substituted  for 
and  contrasted  with  prohibition,  was  the 
principle  of  Lord  Aberdare's  measure ;  and 
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the  soaadncsa  of  this  principlo  is  beyond  dis- 
pate.  Prohibitive  legislation  on  the  sabject 
of  strong  drink  is  an  idea  of  modem  times, 
and  has  been  embraced  chiefly  by  those 
whose  ardour  in  the  cause  of  human  iniprove- 
ment  eoraewbat  exceeds  their  patience, 
coolness,  and  command  of  the  dry  light 
of  Baconian  logic  ;  but  the  principle  that 
dangerous  trades  are  to  be  regalated  io  the 
interest  of  social  order  is  as  old  as  ciHIUation, 
and  ne  can  a^e  with  no  one  who  denies 
th&t  the  drink  traffic  is  dangerous.  To  dis- 
cern perfectly,  however,  the  character  of  the 
Gladstone  legislation  on  this  subject,  we 
mnst  not  merely  apprehend  its  tiieoretic 
principle — regulation,  not  prohibition — but 
grasp  firmly  the  practical  fact  on  which  its 
regulative  method  was  grounded.  That  fact 
is  the  enormcius  augmentation  of  every  peril 
connected  with  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  when 
that  sale  involves  public  drinking  by  night. 
DmnkeDneEs,  be  it  recollected,  is  expressly 
recognised  as  a  statutory  crime ;  and,  if  wc 
compare,  in  respect  of  being  productive  of 
dmnkenness,  the  drink  consumed  in  tbcfara- 
ily  circle  with  the  drink  consamed  in  the 
public-bouse,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  home  consumption  yields  a  mere  fraction 
of  drunkenness  compared  with  that  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  the  tavern  and  the 
gin-palace.  At  home  strong  drink  is  prac- 
tically a  food;  in  the  tavern  it  is  used,  in  a 
la^  proportion  of  cases,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  producing  that  excitement  which, 
in  the  extreme  form,  is  intoxication.  At 
home  a  man  is  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  bis  wife  and  children  ;  and  nature 
and  Christianity  combine  to  assure  us  tiiat 
this  influence  will  t«nd  to  prevent  him  from 
.  turning  himself  into  a  raging  brute.  We 
anbmit  that,  apart  from  all  moral  considera- 
tions, with  a  view  simply  to  the  diminution 
of  that  violence  and  that  pauperism  for 
which  society  must  pay,  it  is  competent  t« 
legislation  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
drink  as  a  food,  and  to  discourage  ite  con- 
sumption for  other  purposes. 

The  effects  of  the  measure  of  the  late  Go- 
rerament  had  strictly  corresponded  to  this 
view  of  its  object.  '  A  larger  amonnt  of  beer 
and  spirits  had  been  consumed  since  ita 
enactment  than  ever  was  consumed  before  ; 
but  less  disturbance  and  criminality  had  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  consumption. 
If  public  drinking  by  day  is  questionable, 
public  drinking  by  night  is  inseparable  from 
precisely  tliose  accompaniments  against 
which  society  bas  a  right  to  guard.  For 
onr  own  part  we  cannot  imagine  how  any 
one  who  has  been  abroad  in  London  by 
night,  and  bas  observed  the  condition  of 
those  creating  tnmnlts  on  the  pavement,  or 
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being  carried  to  the  police  stations  on  shut- 
ters, or  who  has  been  abroad  in  a  village  by 
niglit,  and  noticed  who  were  cursing  and 
fighting  before  the  public-house,  can  doubt 
that  public  drinking  by  night  is  promotive 
in  the  verv  highest  degree  not  merely  of  the 
vice  by  which  homes  are  desolated,  and  wives 
and  cnildren  condemned  to  chronic  misery 
and  semi-starvation,  but  of  the  social  disorder 
with  which  legislation  expressly  contends. 
To  open  one's  eyes  is  to  see  how  this  mat- 
ter really  stands;'  but  were  it  not  pedantry 
to  buttress  common  sense  with  precedents, 
the  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  public  drink- 
ing by  niglit  could,  we  have  no  doubt,  bo 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
English  Governments  from  the  days  of  the 
curfew  bell.  Happily  the  Timet,  with  its 
sturdy  instinct  of  what's  what,  saw  that 
Lord  Aberdare^s  bill  had  been  a  public  ben- 
efit, promoting  quiet  in  the  streets,  and  emp- 
tying prison  cells  ;  and  the  Lancet  did  sea- 
sonable and  admirable  service  by  pointing 
out  that  under  the  Act  night  accidents,  oc- 
casioned by  drink,  have  notably  decreased, 
Mr.  Cross  was  compelled,  by  the  indignant 
protests  of  all  who  had  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject,  to  recall  the  beg- 
garly surrender,  which  he  had  origiDalTy 
purposed  maldDg  to  the  publicans,  of  part 
of  the  time  which  bad  with  difficulty  been 
won  from  pablic  drinking  by  night.  Little 
or  no  evil  has  for  the  present  been  done ;  but 
we  would  eamestiy  press  it  upon  Liberals 
to  apprehend  the  principles,  theoretic  and 
practical,  of  Lord  Aberdare'a  important  mea- 
sure, and  to  make  up  their  minds  that  those 
principles  have  uot  jet  obtained  by  any 
means  adequate  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cicariy  ap- 
prehended aims  of  the  party  to  diminish 
still  further  the  hours  of  public  drinking  by 
night.  The  gronnda  on  which  such  diminu- 
tion can  be  argued  are  distinctly  and  unan- 
swerably socic^  ;  but  it  is  no  argument 
i^^nstsuch  legislation  that  its  indirect  effects 
are  auxiliary  to  personal  and  domestic  vir- 
tue. Since  every  magistrate  and  policeman, 
and  the  records  of  eveiy  police  station,  I>ear 
witness  against  public  drinking  under  cloud 
of  night  as  productive  of  crimmahty,  our  ar- 
dour in  cnrtailing  it  may  be  rused  to  the 
due  passionate  heat  by  recollecting  that  it 
does  more  than  any  other  thing  that  could 
be  named  to  promote  private  vice,  to  extend 
prostitution,  to  facilitate  the  villainy  of  the 
seducer,  to  promote  discord  and  rum  in  the 
households  of  the  poor. 

But  we  have  not  yetdone  with  Mr.  Crosses 
attempt  to  mar  the  liberal  l^islation  on 
public  drinking.  What,  we  have  still  to 
ask,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  bim  to 
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lay  his  finger  in  any  vise  on  Lord  Aberdare's 
measure  1  In  his  speech  he  explicitly  de- 
clared that  the  act  had  worked  veil,  and  it 
is  the  maxim  of  all  rational  Govemmonls,  pre- 
eminently we  ehonid  have  said  of  ratiocal 
Conservative  Governments,  to  leave 
alone.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  better  r 
fur  Mr.  Cross's  intermeddling  than  this, — 
that  sundry  deputations  of  publicans  and 
beer-sellers  bad  come  complaining  to  him, 
and  that  the  said  publicans  and  bccTBellera 
had  bribed  the  Tones  to  do  their  dirty  noric 
by  deserting'  the  Liberal  banner  at  the  gene- 
ral election.  The  prominence  of  the  diink 
interest  in  the  electoral  straggle  is  saggei 
live  of  grave  and  melancholy  reflections.  It 
is  a  first  principle  of  all  political  philosophy 
that  legislation  ought  to  he  based  on  regard 
to  general  and  common  interests,  and  that 
the  most  powerful  influence  to  incapacitate 
men  from  apprehending  those  national  in- 
terests, is  consideration  of  soma  personal  or 
class  interest  It  is  really  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Minister  of  a  groat  representative 
State  who  does  not  know  this  is   as  incom- 

fetent  and  unsafe  as  the  captiun  of  an  East 
idiaman  would  be  who  did  not  know  tbat 
Earocls  of  naila  or  rods  of  iron  were  to  be 
cpt  out  of  the  Dcighbourbood  of  the  ship's 
compass.  A  r^ard  for  private  interest  is 
entirely  legitimate  in  its  owa  sphere  ;  it  is 
fair,  also,  nay  it  is  indispensable,  that  no  avoid- 
able inconvenience  shall  be  inflicted,  for  the 
general  benefit,  on  a  particular  class  ;  uid  it 
JFollows  that  no  wise  minister  will  legislate 
respecting  any  private  interest  without  lis- 
tening to  its  spokesmen  :  but  the  very  reason 
why  Guvcmnients  exist  is  to  prevent  person- 
al and  class  interests  from  over-riding  the 
general  interests  and  from  devouring  oao 
another.  T!ie  most  wise,  just  and  noble- 
minded  man  in  the  world  cannot  be  judged 
in  his  own  suit ;  and  there  was  something  as- 
tounding and  portentous  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
Minister  standing  up  and  virtually  saying 
that,  though  a  measure  worked  well,  he  pro- 
posed to  tamper  with  its  most  salutary  provi- 
sions because  an  outcry  was  raised  i^ainst  it 
by  thoBH  interested  in  the  evils  which  it 
checked.  '  Gentlemen,'  Mr.  Cross  ought  to 
have  said  to^the  deputations, '  we  are  notle- 
gislating  for  you  but  for  England.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course,  on  which  all  talk  is  irrele- 
vant, that  yon  shall  be  sabjected  to  no  hu- 
miliation and  to  no  annoyance  which  can  be 
avoided  consistently  with  the  public  benefit ; 
but  the  fact  that  you  are  pcrBonally  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  oogbt  to  impose  upon 
you  a  modest  reserve.'  Thus  would  a  clear- 
Drained,  high-spirited  Minister  have  met  the 
publicans  ;  and  had  Mr.  Cross  so  met  them, 
he  would  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  pub- 
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lie  for  calling  attention  to.  a  principle  of  the 
bigbest  practical  importance.  This  is  tbo 
age  of  organized  and  potent  interests,  railway 
interests,  monetary  interests,  profesMOoal 
interests.  Unless  it  be  understood  tbat  in  all 
such  cases  the  interested  party  is  a  prejudic- 
ed witness.  Parliamentary  Government  will 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  mere  conflict  of 
antagonist  cupidities.  The  evil  has  shown 
itself  in  an  extreme  form  in  America.  The 
consnmmaUon  towards  which  things  seemed 
to  be  tending  in  the  great  Republic  was  tho 
conversion  of  the  legislature  into  a  mere  ma- 
chinery for  registering  the  decrees  of  rings 
of  impudent  and  greedy  speculators.  Tbe 
maxim  cuiqiit  tn  <un  arte  ertdtndam  is 
sound  in  respect  of  the  methods  of  all  arts 
and  callings  ;  but  it  is  a  poisonous  mistake 
to  confound  the  methods  by  which  a  calling 
is  carried  on  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  most  beneficial,  or  least  in- 
jurious to  the  nation.  When  Farliament 
wants  instruction  in  brewing  and  distilling, 
the  information  of  brewers  and  distillers  will 
be  valuable  ;  when  the  question  is  how  in- 
toxicating drink  may  be  sold  with  a  minimum 
of  disorder,  commoUon,  and  criminality,  tbey 
must  be  told  to  stand  aside. 

Prevented  by  the  hootings  of  a  scanda- 
lized community  from  throwing  the  nation 
backward  in  the  matter  of  the  Licensing 
Act,  tho  Tories  have  Eucceeded  in  brioKing 
us  in  political  progress,  strictly  so  'colled,  t« 
a  sbandstilL  The  step  which,  in  the  order 
of  gradual,  pacific,  almost  insensible  develop- 
ment of  our  poli^cal  institutions,  fell  to  be 
taken  this  session,  was  the  extension  to 
counties  of  the  household  franchise.  Hiia 
extension  is  distinctly  inscribed  on  the  Libe- 
ral programme,  and  can  be  defended  by  ar- 
guments so  obvious  and  conclusive  that  it- 
were  idle  on  our  part  to  touch  upon  tbent. 
The  refusal  of  tho  so-called  country  party  to 
do  for  the  working  class  in  counties  what 
they  formerly  did  for  the  working  class  In 
boroughs,  is  deeply  significant.  It  proves 
how  thoroughly  false  and  affected  was  that 
zeal  for  electoral  reform,  in  nJiicb  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli taught  his  party  to  mask  their  heart 
hatred  of  every  thing  of  the  kind.  It  proves 
that,  after  having  had  the  working' classes  m 
counties  under  the  tutelage  of  tliemselves 
and  their  cleigy  all  these  centuries,  they 
have  no  real  trust  in  the  i^ricultund  popula- 
tion. We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Gladstone  liaa 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  aflbrded 
by  his  address  to  the  iuDonrers  at  Aston 
Hall  Colliery,  to  asenre  the  countt-y  tbat  he 
is  keenly  interested  in  this  question.  '  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion,'  he  said,  '  which 
I  have  declared  elsewhere,  that  the  house- 
holder who,  if  he  lives  iu  a  borough  has  a 
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rote,  ought  to  hare  a  rote  if  lie  lives  out- 
ude  a  borough.'  It  is  oae  of  the  chancte- 
rietics  of  rital  and  rigorons  Liheralism,  as 
contrasted  with  the  cast  iron  creed  of  finali- 
ty Whiggiam,  that  it  contemplates  th% 
gradual  broadeniDg  of  the  baus  of  the  cod- 
sldtution  until  do  class  whatever  shall  be 
beyond  the  pale. 

Disheartening  as  the  result  of  the  last 
general  election  in  some  respects  was,  it 
dates  at  least  one  important  and  encourag- 
ing fact  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal  party, 
namely,  that  two  working  men,  Mr.  Macdu- 
Daid  and  Mr.  Burt,  were  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  would  hare 
thought  that  the  most  timorons  and 
narrow-minded  of  those  persona,  who  never 
hear  the  trampling  of  a  street-mob  beneath 
their  windows  but  they  think  it  the  preaag- 
iug  trend  of  revolution,  might  hare  learned 
ere  now  thkt  to  introduce  a  new  section  of 
the  community  into  Parliament  is  to  enlist 
force  agaimt  social  disturbance.  Not  only 
is  numerical  extension  of  llie  sufirage  desi- 
rable, but  its  distributiou,  so  as  to  give  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  as  represented 
by  its  advancing  towns,  a  fairer  representa- 
tion, is  to  be  kept  in  view.  Absolute  uni- 
formity in  the  size  and  composition  of  con- 
stituencies, we  should  strongly  deprecate, 
but  it  will  be  time  to  guar^  against  that 
danger  when  something  serious  has  been 
done  to  rescue  us  from  the  opposite  extreme. 
There  is  a  connection,  deeper  than  that  of 
paper  logic,  between  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion and  the  extension  of  the  sufirage.  The 
body  of  the  population  may  be  taught  to 
read,  but  they  will  make  email  use  of  their 
reading  nnless  you  give  tbera  the  conscious 
responsibilities  of  citizensliip.  Awaken 
them  to  «n,  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  their 
country,  and  you  may  trust  to  the  daily 
newspaper  to  continue  the  education  of  the 
elementary  school. 

In  finance  the  Conserratire  Cabinet  has 
shown  a  desire,  which  to  Liberals  must 
seem  mildly  commendable,  to  walk  with 
deferential  cauljon  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  manifestly  the  ambition 
of  Sir  Staflbrd  Northcote  to  bring  in  a 
Budget  which  would  not  contrarcno  any 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  time 
of  the  elections,  and  yet  be  pronounced 
a  creditable  exercise  by  the  great  master 
who  taught  him  the  elements  of  finance. 
The  grand  principle  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy 
is  to  do  nothing  which  might  recall  Achilles 
to  the  fray ;  and  any  spurt  of  a^^resuve  ori- 
ginality or  critical  impertinence,  made  on 
his  own  side,  he  bat>  earnestly  disclaimed  or 
sererely  repressed.  The  possession  of  a 
majority  has  hod  a  sobering  effect  upon  the 
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Conserratire  chief ;  and  he  who,  as  the 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  was  the  most  eccen-  , 
trie  and  audacious  of  politicians,  has  been 
turned,  by  the  possession  of  a  working  ma- 
jority, into  a  Premier  far  less  bold  than 
Feel  and  far  more  dull  than  Palmerston. 

It  is,  however,  in  respect  of  its  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  that  the  scsmon  illustrates 
most  nvidly  what,  in  our  opinion,  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be.  Mr.  Miall  being  no 
longer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
new  leader  of  the  anti-State  Church  party 
having  stepped  forward  to  tell  the  Tory 
Parliament  that  those  who  have  resolved  to 
turn  the  world  of  obsolete  ecclesiastic  ism 
upside  down  had  come  thither  also,  extraor- 
dinary vivacity  has  been  displayed,  by  the 
Lords  especially,  in  the  attempt  to  introduce 
order  into  the  chaos  of  the  Anglican  estab 
lishment,  and  to  prop  the  weather-beaten 
fabric  of  the  Scottbh  State  Church,  It  is 
melancholy -work;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
look  upon  it  in  an  indulgent  spirit.  To 
glance  first  beyond  the  Tweed,  must  we  not 
say  that  a  change  has  passed  over  the 
Church  of  Scotland  when  its  represontaljres 
in  the  General  Assembly  express  their 
thankfulness  for  the  farour  with  which  the 
Scottish  nobility,  though  not  belonging  to 
its  communion,  condescend  to  treat  it) 
They  think  it,  says  the  grateful  Dr.  Gillan, 
very  well  adapted  to  dispense  religious  ordi- 
nances to  the  body  of  tlie  Scottish  people. 
When  we  recall  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
once  dwelt  in  the  Church  of  him  who  '  ner- 
er  feared  the  face  of  man,'  and  remember 
how  it  used  to  stand  erect  and  unquailing 
before  the  civil  power,  we  cannot  help  ask- 
ing whether  it  is  indeed  the  Church  of 
Knox  that  we  behold.  When  the  lion  bad 
slain  the  prophet  of  Bethel,  it  relaxed  in  its 
hostility  and  did  not  tear  the  ass  I  The  old 
fiery  and  prophetic  spirit  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism  has  not,  however,  been  slain.  In 
the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  it  survives,  and  shows  no  lack 
of  vitality.  And  now  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  had'  riddled  from  the  Scottish 
Church  all  that  was  most  characteristically 
and  disinterestedly  Presbyterian,  makes  to 
the  inoffensive  establisbment  which  remains 
that  concession  of  congregational  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  pastors  which  had  formerly 
been  pertinaciously  refused  !  Is  it  astonish- 
ing Ihat,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Free 
Church  General  Assembly  should  have  pass* 
ed  a  resolution  by  a  very  lai^  majority  in 
farour  of  disestablishment,  or  that  it  should 
hare  been  repeatedly  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  passing  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  is  likely  to  prove  the 
first  step  towarda  the  Bcverance  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State  t 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  fling  to  Scottish 
conerega^ons  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
ministers;  but  it  Is  a  mucti  more  difficult 
a^ir  to  introdace  any  roy  of  light, 
any  principle  of  order,  into  the  cbaotJc  wel- 
ter and  conflict  of  the  Anglican  Charch. 
It  is  not  an  exhibition  of  right  human  pa- 
tience, it  is  an  exhibition  of  perversity  and 
obstinacy,  which  we  .recognise  in  the  at- 
tempts of  these  lords  and  bishops  1«  legis- 
late for  what  the  aniioasly  State  Church 
Spectator  eMa  'a  more  or  less  accidental 
conglomerate  of  a  good  many  different 
Chnrohes.'  What  good  has  such  legislation 
ever  done  ?  Has  riot  the  work  of  tinkering 
been  going  on  from  time  immemorial  ?  and 
is  not  the  conf nsion  worse  confounded  than 
ever  J  It  is  an  insalt  to  the  human  nnder- 
standing  to  ask  us  to  expect  that  the  furious 
battle  of  exasperated  sects  can  be  composed 
by  the  new  nostrum  of  strengthening  the 
bands  of  the  bishops.  By  mere  accident  the 
bishops  are  at  present  opposed  to  the  excesses 
of  the  Ritualists ;  but  on  which  side  were  the 
bishops  in  the  days  of  Laud !  And  If, 
through  some  turn  of  the  political  weather- 
cock, Ritualistic  bishops  should  be  named 
hy  Her  Majesty's  miuisters,  on  which  side 
would  they  be  again  I  Is  it  not  amazing 
that  it  seems  never  to  occur  to  these  lords, 
as  they  talk  by  the  hour  and  tbe  week  on 
the  calamities  and  quarrels  of  the  infuriated 
sects  which  are  bonnd  together  in  sham 
union  by  establishment  and  endowment, 
whether  the  bndneas  of  an  ecclesiastical  sy- 
nod is  appropriate  to  the  Parliament  of 
England!  "The  Lords,'  remarked  the 
Spectator  one  day  in  Jnne,  '  deyote  all  their 
time  DOW  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.'  'Last 
night,'  said  the  Daily  Telegraph  about  the 
same  time,  '  the  House  of  Lords  was  agun 
transformed  into  an  ecclesiastical  conclave  ; 
but  instead  of  being  Convocation,  it  was  the 
General  Assembly.'  Do  the  Lords  think 
that  the  people  of  England  expect  do  work 
at  their  hancfs  except  a  wretched  parody  of 
the  professional  talk  of  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  parHonsI  Did  the  '  Constable 
of  the  Destinies,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  never 
whisper  to  their  Lordships  that,  if  they 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  adjust  an 
expensive  and  elaborate  machinery  by  which 
Anglican  preachers  shall  be  made  to  slAud 
face  foremost  in  presence  of  their  congre- 
gations, or  to  wear  this  kind  of  eccleuasti- 
cal  togeery  or  that,  they  may  be  themselves 
falling  mto  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf!  Shall 
we  be  told  that  the  State  Churches  are  na- 
tional inatitntions,  and  that  Churchman  and 


Englishman  are  convertible  terms!  Moon- 
shine I  A  legal  fiction  or  a  sentimental  illu- 
sion cannot  do  duty  for  a  fact.  Tbe  Scot- 
tish State  Church  embraces,  at  the  utmost, 
a  third  of  tbe  population  of  Scotland.  Tbe 
ettjmate  made  by  the  Timet  of  the  number 
of  the  English  Dissenters  is  probably  below 
the  truth,  bat  the  Tiinet  calls  them  seven  . 
millions.  The  nine  or  ten  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  who  have  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  State  Churches  are  not  likely 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  frittering  away  of 
the  nation's  time  in  discuBslng  the  internal 
affairs  of  those  Institutions  by  being  assured 
by  weak-brained  enthusiasts  that  they  ore 
national  Churches,  and  that  national 
Churches  are  extremely  useful  and  sublime 
aff'alrs.  llie  Times,  which  is  not  weak- 
brained  or  enthusiastic,  knows  that  the  only 
real  sense  in  which  tbe  Church  of  one  sect 
of  Presbyterians  and  the  Church  bf  one  sect 
of  Episcopalians  are  national  is  that  they 
alone  profess  to  require  those  swaddling 
bands  of  estjiblishment  which  all  otber 
Churches  have  discarded ;  and  the  Timet 
has  at  last,  in  a  notable  and  memorable 
article,  ventured  to  ask  whether,  after  all, 
John  Bull — it  should  have  said  the  Angli- 
can John  Bull — is  so  impotent  in  the 
management  of  his  ecclesiastical  afiairs  as 
every  one,  himself  most  decisively,  takes 
for  granted.  Do  tbe  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  nine  or  ten  millions  of  Dissenters  cost 
the  nation  one  farthing  of  money,  one  hour 
of  time,  or  one  grain  of  trouble  !  Can  any 
sane  man  afBrm  that  a  single  disadvantage 
would  accrue  to  the  public  if  EpiacopalianG, 
like  all  other  religionists,  washed  their  eccle- 
siastical linen  at  home  and  paid  their  own 
way  !  The  answer  is  so  obvious,  so  irreus- 
tible,  that  the  principle  of  disestablishment 
is  spreading  with  immense  rapidity.  There 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  State  fhurcb 
logic;  it  is  as  obsolete  as  the  locomotive 
apparatus  of  the  pterodactyle.  There  is  a 
State  Church  habit  of  thought  and  feeling, 
a  condition  of  mind  produced  by  having 
been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  a  State 
Church,  having  always  looked  upon  its  ar- 
rangements as  unalterable,  having  loved  its 
services,  respected  its  clergy,  reverently 
worshipped  and  wondered  in  its  cathedrals. 
This  state  of  mind  is  present  with  able  men 
— with  men  like  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Selbome.  They  do  not  analyse 
it ;  they  fancy  it  is  reasonable ;  hut  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  illusive  faculty.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the'  vague  sentiment  of  regret  with 
which  we  look  upon  the  autumn  leaves 
that  comforted  ns,  that  were  green  and 
beautifal  to  us,  that  softened  for  ns  the  sun- 
light, in  the  old  snmmer  days.    There  is  a, 
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ladness  ia  all  great  cbaii^c ;  bnt  yon  csd- 
not  keep  the  October  leaves  upon  the 
branch. 

Among  the  vain  shows  of  argnroent  nhicli, 
in  default  of  logical  reasoning,  the  defeodere 
of  the  State  Chnrcbes  put  forward  on  tbeir 
behalf,  we  may  note  the  constant  assertion 
or  as«aniption  that,  if  they  do  no  good, 
they  at  least  do  no  harm.  Englishmen,  it 
ia  added,  do  not  care  about  ideal  wrongs. 
V/e  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  ^he 
State  Chnrcbes  occupy  the  time  of  the  legis- 
lature -with  what  might  be  better  manned 
elsewhere,  this  ia  gross  practical  harm.  Wc 
answer,  in  the  second  place,  that,  since  the 
cnpacity  of  Churches  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  maintain  tbeir  clergy  has  been  abnn- 
daotly  demonstrated,  it  is  an  ofieDco  to  rea- 
son, and  an  infraction  of  justice  and  equity, 
that  two  sects  should  be  administered  and 
pdd  by  the  State.  We  deny  that  this  is  an 
ideal  wrong;  but  if  it  were  such,  it  wonld 
none  the  less  deserve  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  none  the  less  wonld  the  precedenta  of 
English  history  warrant  its  being  abolished. 
It  is  not  historically  true  of  Engftsbmen — it 
is  tnie  of  them  only  in  tbeir  moods  of  tor- 
por and  indifference — that  they  arc  heedless 
of  all  wrongs  but  those  which  pinch  and  piun 
them.  Cavalier  historians  love  to  expatiate 
on  the  material  prosperity  and  perfect  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War.  It  was 
bat  a  limited  number  of  Puritan  ears  that 
were  cut  off,  and  the  taxation  was  light. 
Clarendon  and  Hume  are  elegantly  indignant 
with  a  nation  which,  for  mere  ideal  grie- 
vances, such  as  that  Parliament  was  in  abey- 
ance, and  supplies  raised  in  contravention  6f 
law,  appeded  to  the  sword.  Had  English- 
men been  indifferent  to  ideal  wrongs,  they 
wonld  have  winked  at  these  things,  and  the 
ancient  liberties  of  England  would  bare 
sunk  into  the  pit  which  engulfed  those  of 
Spain  and  France.  Thank  God,  onr  fathers 
found  them  intolerable.  It  is  strange  that 
the  nation  which  reveres  the  memory  of 
Hampden,  and  does  not  think  that  he  was  a 
peevish  or  sentimental  fool  in  trying  bis 
twenty  shillings'  case  against  the  Crown, 
should  bo  pronounced  indifferent  to  theore- 
tic injustice.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
abstract  or  theoretical  about  the  proposition 
that  the  monopoly  of  status  and  endowment 
by  two  religious  secta  ia  an  injustice  to  all 
others.  We  foil  to  realize  now  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  English  socie- 
ty, can  honestly  affirm  that  the  existence  of 
privileged  ecclesiasticism  is  no  practical  evil. 
Is  not  the  harmony  of  classes  the  grand  con- 
dition of  stability  in  modem  society  t  And 
does  not  the  distinction  between  Church  and 
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Dissent  diffuse  unutterable  bitterness  in  er* 
ery  town  and  village  in  England  t  Episco- 
palians, doubtless,  though  their  Church 
ceased  to  be  privileged,  might  still  look 
down  upon  other  religions  denominations; 
but  this  is  the  reverse  of  a  reason  why  the 
State  should  countenance  and  exaggerate 
their  unsocial  pride;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  baveDe  Tocqueville's  word,  for  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
(inferentially,  at  least)  for  Canada,  that, 
when  all  Churches  are  free  and  equal,  the 
corrosive  bitterness  which  afflicts  English  so- 
ciety is  conspicuously  absent. 

Advanced  Liberals  have,  without  question, 
been  somewhat  irritated  agrinst  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. We  do  not  say  that  the  irritation 
was  causeless.  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to 
bold  the  support  of  those  who,  in  1863,  bad 
been  bis  most  energetic  allies,  contemptu- 
ously cheap.  Tbeir  earnest  representations 
failed  to  draw  from  him  so  much  concession 
OR  the  S6tb  clause  as  was  granted,  seeming- 
ly without  an  effort,  to  the  pressure  of  an 
election.  Of  Mr.  Forster's  administration  of 
bis  department,  we  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  it  disappointed  his  old  friends,  and  won 
applause  from  bis  old  enemies.  But  though 
the  advanced  Liberals  have  complained  and 
complained  justly  of  much  of  what  they  ex- 
perienced from  the  late  Cabinet,  it  is  felt  by 
the  bnun  and  heart  of  the  party  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  alone,  is  the 
Liberal  leader.  No  man  can  do  the  work 
required  by  England  so  well  as  he.  No 
man,  in  particular,  can  do  the  work  of  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  so  well  as 
be.  He  baa  but  to  return  from  bis  Homeric 
recreations,  in  the  course  of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  tells  us  he  has  learned  that  Homer 
'lived  under  the  voluntary  systom,'  and  to 
let  his  followers  know,  by  a  few  clear  bold 
words,  that  he  is  about  to  undertake  that 
great  enterprise  to  which  all  the  acbievo- 
meats  of  his  career  have  led  up,  in  order  to 
rekindle  the  enthusiasm  of  1868.  He  is  not 
the  man  to  be  deceived  by  the  misreadings 
of  our  political  history  which  comatose 
Whigeism  enunciates.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Whig  ascendency  of  1832  was  lost  be- 
cause the  country  distrusted  the  party  on  ac- 
count of  its  too  daring  reforms.  The  re- 
verse is  far  nearerthe  truth.  Itwasbecause 
the  Whigs  nodded  around  tbeir  camp-fires, 
instead  of  presmng  on  to  further  cODqnesta. 
that  the  nation  grew  tired  of  them.  It  was 
only  in  part  indeed  that  the  Whigs  wore  to 
blame.  They  were  placed  in  circumstances 
of  great  disadvantage.  Wbat  power  they 
bad  was  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
Tories  mled  the  Lords;  and  the  Tory  op- 
the  Upper  House  had  the  adran 
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tAgc  of  tlie  ekill,  clcrerness,  and'  spleodid 
cloijaeiice  of  Lj-Ddharst.  Cai^o  after  cni^o 
of  ^ood  legialative  ware  did  tlio  Whigs  de- 
spatch trotn  the  port  of  the  Coididodb,  only 
to  see  ship  after  ship  cast  away  on  the 
Goodwin  Sands  of  the  Upper  House.  Dur- 
ioif  each  session,  Lyndhurst  ased  his  super- 
lative talents  to  wreck  their  measures ;  and 
at  its  close,  in  a  retrospectiro  oration  bnrn- 
ing  with  the  keenest  sarcasm,  and  sparkling 
with  the  most  brilliant  wit,  ho  held  up  tiie 
Whigs  to  public  scorn  for  not  having  passed 
the  measures  which  he  had  wrecked.  But  in 
part  it  teas  owing  to  the  fault  or  the  failing 
of  the  Whigs  that  they  gauied  the  character 
of  inefficients.  In  Brougham  alone  dwelt 
that  impassioned  faith  in  progress  which 
ought  to  have  animated  the  whole  party. 
Had  Brougham  been  Premier,  the  political 
progress  of  the  country  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
But  here  ^ain  the  Whigs  were  unfortunate, 
for  Brougham  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  work.  lie  was  utterly 
devoid  of  tact  and  prudence,  made  himself 
ridiculous,  put  it  out  of  the  question  that  he 
should  be  Prime  Minister,  and  incensed  Mel- 
bourne by  his  condescending  patronage. 
Brougham  was  shelved ;  and  nith  hira  the  ag- 
gressive and  impetuous  energy  of  the  Whiip 
of  1832.  Melbourne,  the  most  respectable 
of  politicians,  bad  neither  the  intellectual  gifts 
uor  the  impassioned  ardour  of  a  great  Libe- 
ral leader ;  and  Earl  Russell,  the  Lord  John 
of  those  days,  was  always  a  stage  too  late. 
The  nation  became  gradually  convinced  that 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  the  brilliant  band  that 
called  him  leader  could  and  would  do  more 
for  the  country  than  Lord  John  and  the  fina- 
lity Whigs;  and  the  public  were  right,  for 
Peel  gave  ua  free  trade,  and  one  of  Peel's 
followers  was  Gladstone.  The  depression 
of  the  Whigs  in  1841  was  due  to  defect,  not 
to  excels,  of  reforming  energy.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  experience  in  the  autumn  of 
1868,38  collated  with  his  experience  in  the 
luring  of  1874,  may  suffice  to  convince 
bim  that  the  most  potent  appeal  which  can 
be  made  to  the  constituencies  of  England  is 
an  appeal  for  strength  to  do  bold  and  tho- 
rough work.  He  called  to  the  people  of 
England  to  enable  him  to  disestablish  the 
Irish  Church,  and  they  gave  him  a  magni- 
ficent majoritv;  he  dangled  before  them  a 
bag  of  gold — he  promised  to  abolish  an  an- 
noying tax — and  his  own  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers were  almost  ashamed  of  him. 

Were  Mr.  Gladstone  to  appeal  again  to  the 
nation  in  the  spirit  of  bis  appeal  of  1668,  his 
words  would  ngein  tell  witli  electric  effect 
We  say  frankly  that  his  trumpet  must 
give  no  uncertain  sound.     The  Liberal  party 


can  be  reconstituted  and  led  to  victory  only 
on  the  clear  undcrstaniling  that  the  next 
great  work  to  be  done  by  the  statesmanship 
and  patriotism  of  the  country  is  to  bring 
England  to  a  level  with  the  civilization  of 
the  time  by  the  enrolment  of  perfect  religi- 
oiis  equality  among  the  fundamental  prinei- 

Eles  of  the  State.  No  generous  and  candid 
ibcral  will  think  ill  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  bts 
cause  the  associations  of  his  early  training 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  eman- 
cipate hie  intellect  and  bis  heart  from  the 
spell  of  feudal  ecclesiastlcism.  But  a  mind 
like  his  cannot  remain  shut  against  the  light 
of  those  ideas  which  are  the  beacon-fires  of 
progress.  He  is  still  in  the  freshness  of  hia 
intellectual  power,  and  no  one  can  compare 
with  bim  in  administrative  experience  or  le- 
gislative capacity.  It  will  be  with  a  friend- 
ly hand  that  ho  will  helm  the  Church  across 
the  bar  of  disestablishment ;  but  if  it  be  a 
firm,  is  it  not  well  that  it  should  be  a  friend- 
ly hand  I  Is  it  not  inexpressibly  desirable 
that  the  enterprise  should  be  efiected  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance,  and  should  leave 
behind  it  a  minitnum  of  heart-burning  t  If 
we  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
— if  we  wished  to  lay  the  axe  to  her  root — 
we  might  seek  a  les^  friendly  hand  to  strike 
the  blow  ;  but  if  our  honest  wish  is  that  the 
ground-ivy  which  has  crept  over  her  houghs, 
and  been  for  centuries  shutting  her  in  from 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  drinking  up  ber  vi- 
tal juices,  should  be  cut  down,  can  we  not 
commit  the  knife  to  one  who,  while  topping 
the  ivy,  will  not  wonnd  the  tree  ? 

Not  only  is  Mr,  Gladstone  the  man  beyoud 
comparison  best  fitted  to  effect  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  State  Churches,  he  repre- 
sents, on  the  most  important  questions  of 
foreign  and  colonial  polic)',  those  principles 
which  are  identified  with  the  best  because 
the  most  thoughtful,  humane,  and  thorough- 
going Liheralism  of  England.  By  natural 
disposition  and  by  lateness  of  intellectual 
vision,  he  is  beyond  contagion  from  the  bar- 
baric ambitions  of  the  sword.  The  Coo- 
massie  expedition  proved  him  to  be  alert 
and  resolute  in  vindicating  the  honour  and 
maintaining  the  interests  of  the  empire.  lio 
may  be  trusted  to  confront  with  determined 
hostility,  if  such  shall  be  reouired,  what 
seems  to  be  the  subtle  and  perilous  advance 
of  Russia  upon  our  Indian  empire.  But  be 
did  not  accept  in  the  days  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  he  consistently  refuses  to  accept 
at  present,  on  behalf  of  this  country,  the 
task  of  artificially  protracting  the  political 
life  of  European  Turkey  or  of  barring  oat 
Russia  from  a  sea  that  washes  her  shores. 
If  our  principles  are  those  of  free  trade,  they 
ought  to  bo  those  also  of  free  oceanic  loco- 
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motinn,  and  wc  ought  to  welcome  Russia  not 
ontj  into  the  Black  Sea,  but  into  tbc  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Uladatone  has  consistentlj  preferred 
arbitrati(ln  to  war,  and  he  can  despise  the 
meanness  of  those  who,  h.iring  read,  or  be- 
ing too  indolent  and  dishonest  to  read,  the 
hstounding  exposure  of  the  negligence  of 
the  BriliBli  Government  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama,  as  made,  not  by  the  Americans, 
but  by  England's  representative  in  the  arbi- 
traljon.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gockbum,  con- 
tinue txi  mutt«r  and  whine  about  the  Geneva 
award.  We  must  say  that  the  grumblings 
of  the  old  Whigs  as  to  that  matter  are 
strai^gcly  unjust  and  unreasonable.  There 
were  three  possible  courses  in  connection 
with  the  Alabama  dispute, — first,  a  war ; 
second,  a  state  of  chronic  and  bitter  exaspe- 
ration between  Great  Britain  and  Aincrica; 
third,  reference  to  arbitration.  Consent  to 
arbitration,  of  course,  implied  acceptance  of 
the  award.  Do  our  Whig  Mentors  iateud 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  preferred  the 
firet  or  the  second  of  these  alternatives  to 
the  third  t  They  do  not,  they  dare  not. 
And  hare  they  not  sense  to  see  that,  if  na- 
tions could,  without  a  fioe,  display  the  all 
but  incredible  negligence  diaplayed  by  us, 
on  Sir  Alexander  (Sickbora's  showing,  in 
letting  the  Alabama  escape  from  the  Mer- 
sey and  ship  her  equipment  and  crew,  Eng- 
land, ns  the  greatest  of  maritime  Powers, 
would,  in  the  event  of  war,  suffer  incalcu- 
lably from  the  factf  It  is  literally  and 
strictly  tmc  that,  if  it  were  consistent  with 
intereational  law  and  usage  to  let  Alabamas 
escape  as  we  did,  every  port  in  America, 
in  Spain,  in  Russia,  in  France,  might, 
in  the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war, 
be  used  for  the  fitting  up  of  privateers 
against  ns.  Let  na  have  the  honour  and 
manliness  to  say  that  we  were  justly  fined 
for  doing  what  our  own  advocate  confesses 
in  our  name ;  and  let  ns  console  ourselves 
by  reflecting  that  it  is  to  our  enormons  ad- 
vantage that  all  nations  who  follow  our  ex- 
ample in  the  future  will  be  liable  to  similar 
punishment. 

To  young  Liberal  politicians,  to  the  van- 
guard of  the  Libend  party  in  general,  wo 
wonld  say  Work,  work,  work.  Not  only  is 
it  their  duly  to  educate  the  country  and  the 
party  in  the  principles  of  religions  equality, 
but  they  are  oounu  to  attain  mastery  in  re- 
lation to  the  administrative  work  of  the  de- 
partments. Not  only  ought  they  to  be 
vigilantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  Tories 
from  undermining,  or  flanking,  or  in  any 
way  neutralizing  the  system  of  open  com- 

Eetition,  by   which    alone    favonntism  can 
e  kept  out  of    the,  Servicea  and    a  way 
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into  them  opened  for  unfriended  talent  and 
worth,  but  they  ought  to  be  consummate 
critics  of  every  branch  of  the  administration. 
A  party  of  mere  orators,  be  they  the  roost 
eloquent  in  the  world,  will  never  hold  suc- 
cessfully or  hold  long  the  reins  of  adminis- 
tration in  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  more  usefully  for  his  country  or  his 
party  employ  the  period  of  his  absence  from 
ofEce  than  in  enlisting  and  drilling  such  a 
band  of  administrative  recruits  as  Peel. 
brought  with  him  to  Do wning-strcet  in  1841. 


Art.  'Vm.— Finger  Rings. 

Rambles  of  an  Arehaolojist '  among  old 
Books  and  in  old  Places.  By  Fbedbbick 
Willi  A 11     Faikholt,     F.S.A.      London. 

Virtue  and  Co.     1871. 

Ornauents  of  various  kinds  have  been 
worn  from  all  ages,  both  by  civilized  and 
uncivilized  nations,  but  it  wonld  probably 
be  impossible  to  point  to  any  single  orna- 
ment connected  with  which  so  much  interest 
attaches  as  to  the  finger  ring.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  during  centuries  of  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life,  both  in  matters  of  cere- 
mony and  affairs  of  the  heart.  It  lias  been 
used  as  a  means  of  recognition,  as  a  creden- 
tial, and  as  a  form  of  introduction  which  in- 
sured hospitality  to  the  bearer  of  it.  Royal 
edicts  were  promulgated  through  its  medium, 
and  power  was  transferred  by  its  means. 

When  Pharaoh  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  ^ypt  to  Joseph  he  took  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  young 
Israelite  as  a  token  of  the  authority  he  be- 
stowed upon  him.  So  also  when  Ahasuerus 
agreed  to  Haman's  cruel  scheme  of  killing 
the  Jews  in  all  the  king's  provinces,  be  took 
the  ring  off  his  hand  and  gave  it  to  Daman 
as  his  warrant,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
commanded  Mordecai  to  write  letters  annul- 
ling the  former  decree,  he  ordered  them  to 
bo  sealed  with  his  ring. 

A  ring  formerly  marked  the  rank  and  au- 
thority of  a  man,  and  the  king's  ring  was  as 
important  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  royalty 
as  his  sceptre  or  his  crown. 

The  form  of  the  ring  is  emblematic  of 
eternity  and  its  materids  of  pricelessncss. 
Lovers  are  united  by  a  ring,  and  departed 
friends  are  often  kept  in  remembrance  bv 
the  same  token  of  affection.  All  these  quah- 
ties  sufficiently  explain  tho  reason  why  in 
old  tales  and  legends  the  power  of  tbe  ring 
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is  n  frnitfal  Boarce  of  interest  The  cele- 
brated Sanscrit  drama  wbicli  Ealidau  wrote 
upon  tbe  bcaatiful  Salnintala  tarns  upon 
DuahyaDta's  recognition  of  his  wife  by 
means  of  a  ring  wbich  he  had  given  her; 
and  golden  rings  liave  frequently  neen  nsed 
by  fairies  and  beantiful  demons  to  seduce 
men  from  allegiance  to  their  human  loves, 
The  known  fact  that  fish  greedily  swallow 
any  glittering  object  thrown  into  the  water 
has  been  t^en  advantage  of  by  old  story- 
tellers, who  never  tire  of  relating  how  lost 
rings  have  been  found  at  the  proper  nick  of 
time  in  the  stomach  of  a  salmon  or  a  mack- 
erel. 

In  old  times  the  motto  of  to-day  that 
'  nothing  is  so  snccesBful  as  success '  was  by 
no  means  nnirersally  held,  and  Polycrates 
the  Samian  was  so  uniformly  fortunate  that 
he  himself  began  to  fear  that  the  gods  did 
Dot  love  him.  The  wise  I^yptian  king 
Amasis  persoaded  him  to  propitiate  Nemesis 
by  making  away  with  one  of  nis  most  valued 
possessions,  no  he  took  the  advice,  and  put- 
ting out  to  sea,  threw  ioto  the  gaping  wave 
bis  beautiful  emerald  signet  ring,  engraved 
by  Theodorus,  the  eon  of  Telecles,  a  native 
of  Sam  03.  A  fiah  of  remarkable  size 
Buapped  up  the  ring  as  it  sank,  and  soon 
afterwards  this  fish  being  served  up  at  the 
king's  table  restored  to  him  his  ring.  Ama- 
sis hearing  of  this  last  proof  of  Polycrates' 
inevitable  good  luck  solemnly  renounced  his 
alliance.  At  last,  however,  fortune  tnmed, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians, 
Polycrates  suffered  death  by  impaling.  In 
the  life  of  Eentigern,  related  iu  the  Acta 
SaTtelorum^  there  is  a  legend  of  a  recovered 
ring.  A  queen  who  had  formed  an  improp- 
er attachment  to  a  handsome  soldier,  gave 
him  a  ring  which  had  previously  been  given 
her  by  her  lord.  The  king  finding  the  sol- 
dier asleep  with  this  rii^  on  bis  band, 
snatched  it  off  and  threw  it  into  the  river. 
He  afterwards  went  to  bis  wife  to  demand 
it,  and  she  sent  secretly  to  the  soldier,  who 
of  course  could  not  return  iL  She  now 
sends  in  great  terror  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  holy  Eentigern,  who  kuew  the  whole 
affair  before,  but  to  help  the  queen  he  goes 
to  the  river  Clyde,  and  having  caught  a 
salmon,  takes  from  its  stomach  the  missing 
ring,  which  he  scuds  to  her.  She  joyfully 
takes  it  to  the  king,  who,  thinking  he  bad 
wronged  her,  swears  he  will  be  revenged 
apoD  her  accusers,  but  she  beseeches  him  to 
pardon  tbem.  As  absolution  for  her  un  she 
confesses  It  to  Kenttgem,  and  vows  to  he 
more  careful  of  ber  conduct  in  future. 

Finger  nogs  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Bible,  and  they  appear  to  bare 
been  much  |woni  by  the  Jews  in  all  i^es. 
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The  ladies  of  Pales^ne  adorned  their  bands 
with  glittering  rings,  and  chiefly  valued 
those  which  were  set  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  chrysolites. 

Signet  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
were  much  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptiaua, 
and  these  were  frequently  engraved  with 
representations  of  the  sacred  beetle  or  scara-f 
bceus.  Tbis  insect  was  venerated  in  Kgypt 
when  olive,  and  was  embalmed  after  deoUi. 
It  was  worshipped  both  as  the  emblem  of 
the  sun  and  as  the  symbol  of  ,tbe  world. 
The  rings  of  the  lower  classes  were  nsualty 
made  of  ivory  and  blue  porcelain. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  describes  a  ring 
in  the  possession  of  a  Frenchman  at  Cairo 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  he  had  ever 
aeon.  It  contained  twenty  pounds'  worth 
of  gold,  and  amongst  other  devices  engraved 
upon  it  was  the  name  of  a  king,  the  succes- 
sor of  Amunoph  TIL,  who  lived  about  1*00 
B.C,,  and  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Mem- 

Tbcrc  is  no  reference  to  rings  in  Homer, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Greece  till  a  later  ago  than  bia. 
The  fashion,  however,  once  set,  spread  faat, 
and  in  the  time  of  Solon  every  freeman 
throughout  Greece  wore  one  signet  ring 
either  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.  Thai 
statesman  to  prevent  counterfeits,  made  a 
law  that  DO  seal  engraver  was  to  keep  in  bb 
possession  the^impression  of  any  seal  ring 
that  he  had  cut  for  a  cnstomer.  At  a  later 
period  the  Greeks  used  rings  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  wore  two  or  three  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  therefore  considered 
as  ornaments,  and  their  nse  extended  to 
women,  who  wore  them  of  ivory  and  amber. 
Demosthenes  wore  many  rings,  and  he  was 
stigmatized  as  unbecomingly  vain  for  doiog 
so  m  the  troubled  times  of  the  state.  The 
Spartans  took  a  pride  in  wearing  plain  iron 
rinra. 

The  ancient  Romans  wore  iron  rings,  and 
purists  continued  to  wear  them  long  after 
more  precious  metals  were  commonly  used. 
Ambaasadon  wore  gold  rings  as  a  part  of 
their  official  dress,  and  afterwards  the  privi* 
lego  was  extended  to  senators,  chief  magis- 
trates, and  the  equestrian  order,  who  were 
said  to  enjoy  thejio  amuiU  aurn.  The  em- 
perors assumed  the  right  of  granting  this 
distinction,  which  was  coveted  as  a  sort  of 
patent  of  nobility.  In  time,  however,  its 
value  declined,  and  the  Emperor  Anrelian 
gave  the  right  to  all  the  soldiers  of  the  £m- 

Eire ;  and  m  the  reign  of  Justinian  it  bad 
ccome  so  common  that  all  citizens  were  en- 
titled to  it. 

The  introduction  of  sculptured  animals 
upon  the  signets  of  the  Romans  is  said  to 
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have  becD  denved  from  tbe  sacred  nymbola 
of  tiie  Egyptians.  Afterwards,  wbeo  the 
practice  of  deifying;  princes  and  venerating 
heroes  bccitnie  geoeral,  portruts  of  men 
tooktbc  placa  of  tbe  more  ancient  types; 
tboB  tbe  ngare  of  Harpocrates  was  a  fashion- 
able device  at  Rome  id  tbe  time  of  fXmj. 
Roman  rings  were  massive  and  of  immode- 
rate size,  and  were  consequently  found  by 
tbe  effeminate  to  be  too  hot  for  summer 
wear,  so  that  different  kinds  were  introduced 
for  the  various  seasons, — 

'  Cliarsed  with  Ug-ht  summer  rings  Ills  Bqscts 

'   UoHble  to  support  a  gem  of  weight.' 

— Diyden's '  Juvenai.' 

In  times  of  sorrow  tbe  Romas  cbanged  bis 
gold  for  iron  rings;  and  wben  be  died  bis 
rings  were  often  burnt  with  his  corpse. 

Rings  were  placed  upon  the  BtaCues  of  tbe 
deities  and  heroes,  and  were  put  on  or  taken 
off  according  to  tbe  festival  that  was  cele- 
brated. Roman  rings  were  often  of  great 
value,  thus  that  of  the  Empress  Faustina  is 
■aid  to  have  cost  the  immense  sum  of  £40,- 
000,  and  that  of  Domitia  tbe  still  larger 
amount  of  £60,000. 

Tie  early  Christians  did  not  imitate  the 
often  indelicate  symbols  of  the  Romanx,  but 
took  devices  connected  with  their  futh  for 
their  rings,  such  aa  tbe  dove,  the  anchor,  fish, 
palm  branch,  &c    Ring  roakine  was  an  im- 

e>r1ant  branch  of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  tbe 
iddle  Ages,  and  a  body  of  artists  were 
caUed  by  tue  French  aneliert.  Rich  enamel 
in  curious  devices  usurped  for  a  time  the 
place  of  gems,  and  the  workmanship  was 
often  of  the  highest  character,  Benvennto 
Cellini  being  the  chief  artist  in  bringing  the 
ait  to  its  greatest  perfection. 

In  onr  own  country  rings  have  been  worn 
bv  all  the  races  that  have  successively  inha. 
bited  it. 

'  It'll  liere  is  a  red  gold  ring, 
With  a  ricli  stone ; 
[The  lady  looked  on  tliatring, 
It  was  a  gift  for  a  king.' 

— '  Sir  Degrevant.' 

{Thornton  JtomaJiett.) 
Ilie  olii  Celtic  rings  were  usually  of  gold 
wire.  Aildergoidgh,  son  of  Muinheamboin, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  reigned  8070  a.m., 
is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  prince  who  in- 
troduced tho  wearing  of  gold  rings  in  Ireland, 
which  be  bestowed  upon  persons  of  merit 
who  excelled  in  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Fynes  Moryson  tells  ns  in  bis  '  Itinerary ' 
'  that  the  English  in  great  eicesse  affect  the 
wearing  of  jewels  and  diamond  rings, 
scorning  to  weare  plaine  gold  rings  oi  chaines 
of  gold,' 


In   one   of     Bishop    Hall's    Satires 
read:— 


Modem  rings  owe  all  their  beauty  to  their 
stones,  for  goldsmitbery  is  no  longer  an  art, 
and  tittle  aUempt  is  made  to  obtain  elegance 
of  workmanship  in  tbe  goldwork.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  sharply-pointed  pyra- 
midal diamond  rings  were  much  used  for 
writing  names  and  verses  on  glass,  and  few 
of  the  wita  and  fops  of  tbe  day  were  with- 
out one. 

Among  the  Jews  the  middle  or  little  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand  was  that  upon  which 
tbe  ring  was  worn,  and  the  signet  was 
always  upon  the  right  band,  as  appears  by 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah, — '  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  thongb  Coniah,  tbe  son  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  were  the  signet  upon 
my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  tbee 
thence.'  Bishops,  probably  following  -  Bi- 
blical precedent,  wore  their  official  rings 
upon  the  right  hand.  This,  however,  was, 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  ^yptians, 
who  considered  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
baud  es  the  ring  finger.  Still  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  that  finger,  for  there  is 
a  figure  of  a  woman  on  a  mnmmy  case  in 
the  British  Museum  in  which  the  fingers  and 
thumbs  of  both  hands  are  covered  with 
rings. 

Among  the  Romans  plain  rings  were  worn 
origintUly  on  either  hand  at  option,  bat 
when  gems  and  precions  stones  were  added 
tbey  were  wj>m  by  preference  on  the  left, 
and  it  was  coD^dered  exceedingly  effeminate 
to  wear  tbem  on  the  right  hand.  At  first 
only  one  ring  was  worn,  then  one  on  each 
finger,  aud,  lastly,  one  on  each  joint.  Cbari- 
nns,  according  to  Martial,  wore  siity  rings 
duly,  or  six  on  each  finger,  and  did  n«t  take 
them  off  at  night,  but  slept  in  them.  This 
was  an  extreme  case ;  but  rings  were  often 
worn  on  every  finger  and  also  on  the  thumbs. 
In  Germany  rings  were  frequently  worn 
upon  the  jointa,  as  was  tbe  Roman  custom. 
The  wife  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  (1460) 
is  sculptured  in  Brorasgrove  Church,  Wor- 
cestershire, with  a  ring  on  every  finger  but 
tbe  last  one  of  tbe  right  baud.  Massive 
thumb  rings  were  supposed  to  tell  of  wealth 
and  importance,  and  Falstaff  declared  that 
wben  young  he  could  have  crept  into  an 
alderman's  thumb  ring. 

Tbe  annular  finger  is  now  always  the 
fourth  finger,  conntiug  the  thumb  as  the  first, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for 
sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  counting 
from  tbe  forefinger. 
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Noreoiber  2dth,  1660,  there  is  a  carious  and 
interesting  story  which  illustrates  our  subject. 
On  the  disbanding  of  a  certain  regimeot  at 
the  Restoration,  the  men  were  given  a  fnll 
week's  pay  in  addition  to  their  arrears,  when 
they  all  unanimously  resot red  to  buy  each 
man  a  ring  with  the  week's  pay,  the  posy  of 
which  should  be  the  Atn^'s  Gift.  Certain 
stones  were  set  in  rings,  with  a  special  mean- 
ing in  supeTBtitious  times,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  but  in  later  days  all  kinds  of 
stones  hare  been  nsod,  to  suit  the  varied 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Giardinetti  rings,  of 
floriated  design,  in  which  coloured  stones 
represented  flowers,  were  used  at  one  time 
as  keepers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  hariequin  rings, which  were  set 
with  several  vwiousiy  coloured  stones,  were 
fashionable.  Swift,  writing  to  Pope,  respect- 
ing Curil  and  the  ,'  Dunciad,'  says  : — 'Sir, 
yon  remind  me  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
ring,  you  hare  embalmed  a  gnat  in  amber; ' 
and  Pops  himself  refers  to  this  substance, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  orna- 
ments, in  the  following  lines : — 
'  Pretty  1  In  amber  to  observe  tlio  forma 
Of  hurs,  or  strawi  or  dirt,  or  grubs  or  worms ; 
Tlie  thinm  we  knnw  are  ncltlier  ricli  nor  Tare, 
Bat  wonder  liow  the  devil  tbe;  got  tliere.' 

Rings,  which  are  now  looked  on  merely 
as  ornaments,  without  meaning,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  wedding  and  engaged  rings, 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  full  of  occult 
significance.  Certain  stones  represented 
virtues,  and  others  wore  famed  for  their 
magical  value.  The  Poles  believe  that  each 
month  of  the  year  \i  under  the  influence  of 
a  precious  stone  which  exerta  its  power  over 
the  destiny  of  any  person  born  during  the 
period  of  its  Bway.  It  is  therefore  customary 
among  friends  and  lovers  to  make  reciprocal 
presents  of  trinkets  ornamented  with  the 
natal  stones.  The  following  is  «  list  of  the 
»tones  peculiar  to  each  raoatb  with  their 
meanings : — 

Jan  nary.— Garnet :  Constancy  and  Fidelity. 

February. — Amethyst ;  Sincerity. 

March. — Bloodstone ;  Coumge  and  Presence  or 

Mind. 
April. — Diamond:  Innocence, 
May. — Emerald :  Success  in  love. 
June. — Agate :  Health  and  long  life. 
July, — Cornelian :  Contented  mind. 
August. — Sardonyx  :  Conjugal  felicity. 
September. — Chrysolite  :  Antidote  against  mad- 
October. — Opal ;  Hope. 
November. — Topaz  :  Fidelity. 
December. — Turquoise:  Prosperity. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  fauctful  a 
matter,  the  moral  qualities  attributed  to  the  I 
stones  vary  greatly  according  to   diflferent  | 
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authorities,  and  moreover,  other  gems  than 
those  mentioned  above  have  been  sot  apart 
as  emblems  of  the  diflerent  months. 

Rings,  which  were  suppoaed.  to  charm 
away  all  the  ills  of  life,  were  once  worn,  and 
the  Arabians  have  a  book  written  exclnsively 
on  magic  rings  called  'Salcuthat.'  The 
most  wonderful  of  all  these  rings  was  that 
one,  which  is  swd  to  have  been  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  flsb,  and  was  transferred  in  tegular 
succession  from  Jared,  the  father  of  Enoch, 
to  Solomon,  This  ring  of  Solomon's  was 
that  with  which  refractory  Gins  were  sealed 
up  in  jars  before  they  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  we  read  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.* 
The  ring  of  Oyges,  king  of  Lybia,  was  also 
of  great  note.  He  is  sud  to  have  found  it 
in  a  grave,  and  when  he  wore  it  with  the 
stone  turned  inwards,  he  was  rendered  in- 
viuble  to  bnman  eyes.  Many  other  rinea, 
however,  have  been  supposed  to  possess  tbe 
same  power  as  that  of  Gyges,  and  it  was  a 
belief  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  rings  with 
certain  cabalistic  words  upon  them  rendered 
their  we.irers  invisible. 

Rings  were  used  among  many  different 
nations  as  chanus  and  talismans  against  the 
evil  eye  and  demons,  gainst  debility,  the 
power  of  the  flames,  and  most  of  the  ills 
mhereot  to  baman  nature.  Sometimes  the 
virtue  existed  in  the  stone,  and  sometimes 
in  the  device  or  inscription  or  magical  letters 
engraved  upon  them. 

M^ic  rings  made  of  wood,  bono,  or  other 
cheap  material  were  manufactured  in  la^;e 
numbers  at  Athens,  and  ^ted  with  what- 
ever charm  was  reqmred  by  the  purchaser. 
Execetus,  the  tyrant  of  the  Pbocians,  carried 
about  with  him  two  rings,  which  he  struck 
tt^ether  to  divine  by  the  sound  emitted 
what  he  had  to  do  or  what  was  to  happen 
to  him. 

The  Gnostics  engraved  gems  with  mystic 
figures,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  have 
their  value.  The  word  Ananixapta  was  a 
favourite  inscription,  and  the  names  of  the 
three  kings  of  Cologne,  or  the  wise  men  of 
the  East,  viz.,  Jatper,  Melekior,  and  Balta- 
£nr  were  used  as  a  powerful  charm.  Rey- 
nard the  fox  boasts  of  the  virtues  of  tbo  ring 
he  possessed  with  the  three  names  that  8e£ 
brought  out  of  Paradise  when  be  gave  hia 
father  Adam  the  oil  of  mercy,  and  tells  how, 
whoever  bears  these  three  names,  shall  never 
be  hnrt  by  thunder  or  lightning,  nor  by 
witchcraft,  nor  be  tempted  to  sin,  nor  catch 
cold,  though  he  lay  three  winters'  nights  ia 
the  fields  in  the  snow,  frost,  and  storm. 

Devotion^  rings,  with  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Maria,  and  Joseph  engraved  on  them,  were 
used  as  a  preservative  against  the  plague. 
The  various  figures  engraved  on  rings  all 
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bad  their  hidden  meaniDn;.  Tbns  Pegasna 
or  Bellerophon  was  good  for  warriors,  as  it 
gave  them  boldness  sod  swiftness  in  flight. 
Orion  made  the  wearer  victorions  io  war, 
and  Mercury  gare  wisdom  and  persuasion. 
The  representation  of  St-Cbristopber  was 
an  amulet  against  sudden  death,  particularly 
hj  drowning,  and  that  of  Andromeda  con- 
ciliated love  between  man  and  woman.  Her- 
cules strangling  the  Nemean  lion  cured  the 
colic,  and  protected  the  combatant  who 
wore  it 

A  copper  ring  with  the  figure  of  a  lion,  a 
crescent  and  a  star  worn  upon  the  fourth 
finger,  was  considered  to  be  a  cure  for  the 
Btonc.  A  dog  and  a  lion  together  preserved 
the  wearer  from  dropsy  or  pestilence,  and 
the  hare  was  a  defence  against  the  devil. 

A  figure  of  the  imaginary  cockatrice  was 
worn  as  a  tslisman  agiunst  the  evil  eye.  This 
creature  was  snppoaed  to  be  produced  from 
a  cock's  ^g,  and  is  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  bis  '  Vulgar  Errora '  as  having 
'  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding  taS, 
and  a  crest  or  como  somewhat  like  a  cock.' 
Its  eye  was  so  deadly  as  to  kill  by  a  look: — 

'  Say  thon  but  "  I."  [aye] 
And  that  hare  vowel  "  1 "  ehtll  poison  more 
Tlian  tlie  dsatb^lartiDfr  eye  of  cockatrice.' 

— 'Roueo  and  Juliet,'  ill.  2. 

In  the  Londesborough  collection  is  a  very 
remarkable  ring,  on  which  is  represented  a 
toad  swallowing  a  serpent,  whicn  illustrates 
an  old  superstition.  There  is  a  proverb  that 
'  a  serpent  to  become  a  dragon  must  eat  a 
serpent,'  and  tho  same  metamorphosis  was 
supposed  to  take  place  with  other  crawling 
creatures,  as  appears  in  many  allusions  in  the 
poets,  BO  that  this  toad  may  bo  expected  to 
turn  into  a  dr^on. 

Rings  composed  of  different  substances 
have  been  commonly  employed  for  super- 
stitjons  purposes,  llins  rings  of  gold  were 
thought  to  cure  St.  Anthony's  fire ;  and 
Marcellus,  a  physician  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Anrelios,  directed  the  patient 
afflicted  with  pain  in  the  side  to  wear  a  ring 
of  pure  gold,  inscribed  with  Greek  letters, 
on  a  Thursday  at  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 
The  ring  was  to  be  worn  on  the  right  hand 
if  the  pain  was  in  the  left  side,  and  on  tho 
left  hand  if  the  pun  was  in  the  right  side. 

Brand  acquaints  ns  that  in  Berkshire  a 
ring,  made  from  a  piece  of  silver  collected 
at  the  Communion,  is  a  cure  for  convulsions 
and  fits  of  all  kmds.  If  collected  on  Easter 
Sunday,  its  efficacy  is  greatly  IncreaBed.  A 
silver  ring  made  of  five  sixpences  collected 
from  five  different  bachelora,  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  hands  of  a  smith,  who  is  a  bachelor, 
will  cure  fits.     None  of  the  persons  who 
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give  the  sixpences  are  to  know   for  what 

Enrpose  they  are  collected.  A  ring  made 
■om  silver  contributed  by  twelve  yonng 
women,  constantly  worn  on  one  of  the 
fingers,  cures  epilepsy.  Trallian,  in  the 
fourth  century,  cured  the  colic  with  the  help 
of  an  octangular  ring  of  iron  on  which  eight 
words  wero  engraven,  and  by  commanding 
the  bile  to  take  possession  of  an  unfortunate 
lark. 

Rings  made  from  tho  chains  of  criminals 
and  iron  taken  from  a  gallows  were  once  in 
great  repute  for  curing  divers  diseases.  In 
Devonshire,  rings  were  made  of  three  nfuls 
or  screws  that  had  been  used  to  fasten  a 
coffin,  or  had  been  dug  up  oat  of  a  church- 
yard. Lead  mixed  with  quicksilver  was  usei^ 
as  a  preservative  against  headache.  Rings 
were  sometimes  made  to  enclose  a  berb 
famed  for  healing  virtues  which  was  cut  at 
certain  times;  and  Josephua  relates  that  a 
man  drew  devils  out  of  those  possessed  by 

(ntting  a  ring,  containing  a  root  mentioned 
y  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  demoniac. 
Most  precious  stones  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  medicinal  pro- 
perties and  virtues,  and  among  them  jasper 
took  the  lead  in  value,  Galen  himself  vouch- 
ing for  its  admirable  qualities  from  his  own 
ample  experience.  It  cured  fevers  and 
dropsies,  stopped  hiemorrhages,  baffled  the 
eS'ects  of  witchcraft,  and  promoted  parturi- 
tion. Emerald  jasper  was  pre-eminent  in 
these  qualities,  and,  moreover,  insured  chas- 
tity and  continence  to  tho  wearer,  on  which 
account  ecclesiastics  wore  emerald  rings. 

In  T.  Cotwode's  '  Caltba  Poetarum ;  or, 
the   Bumble  Bee'  HSDO)  is  the  following 
reference  to  this  quality : — 
'  Site  ties  a  necklace  andemeath  Iter  chin 
Ofjnsper,  dlunoad,  and  of  topa-lo  : 
And  with  an  emenid  hnn^  slie  on  a  rinff 
That  keepeajnatreckoniD^oroiircbasUtie. 


A  jasper  ring,  with  a  runic  inscription 
translated  as 

'  Raise  ns  from  dnst  we  pray  to  thee  ; 
From  pestilence  oh  set  ns  free, 
AJtliongh  the  grave  unwilliog  be,' 
was  exhibited  before  the  Sodety  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1834.     The  runes  used  for  magi- 
cal and  supernatural  purposes  arc  known  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Ram-mnes,  that 
ia  strong  or  bitter  runes,  and  in  a  learned 
paper  by  Francis  Donee  ('  Archsoli^a,'  vol. 
XXI.),  they  are  classed  as  follows; — 

1.  Malrunes  used  in  considering  and  rtveng. 
injt  injuries. 

■11  controversies 
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8.  Limrunes,  when  marked  on  the  b*rk  or 
leaTeR  at  trees  thtt  inclined  to  tlie  south,  cured 
diseaKisR. 

4.  Brunrunes,  or  fountiin  runes,  used  to  in- 
sure salety  at  sea  to  men  and  property. 

5.  Hug  or  hogrunes  were  runes  of  the  mind, 
and  made  their  user  excel  all  his  companions  in 
mental  vigour. 

6.  Biargrunes  used  to  protect  lying-in  women. 

7.  Swartrunes  used  in  practising  the  black 
art 

8.  Willurunes  or  deceitful  letters. 

9.  Klaprunes  were  not  written,  but  made  by 
motions. 

10.  Trottrunes  or  devil  letters  were  used  for 
divination  or  enclinntment 

11.  Alrunea  or  nleruncs  destroyed  the  allure- 
ments or  deceits  of  strange  women. 

The  turqaoise  or  Turkish  stone  was  sup- 
posed to  bare  many  and  various  good  quali- 
ties that  made  it  second  only  to  jasper  in 
popular  estimation,  Shylock  a  ring  that  be 
would  not  have  lost  '  for  a  wUdeniess  of 
moukies '  was  a  turquoise.  This  etone  was 
belicTed  to  strengtbeo  tbe  siffht  and  spirits 
of  the  wearer,  to  take  away  all  enmity,  and 
reconcile  man  and  wife,  and  to  move  when 
any  peril  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  wearer. 
This  last  quality  is  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonson's 
'  Sejanus ' — 


And  also  by  Dr.  Donne — 

'  A  compassionate  tiirquotse  tlint  doth  l«11 
By  looking  pale  tlie  wearer  is  not  well.' 
However,  tbe  most  wonderful  virtue  of  all 
was  that  it  protected  its  wearer  from  injury 
&om  falls,  ao  that  however  serious  the  danger 
the  stone  only  broke,  and  the  wearer  escaped 
unburt.  Anselraus  de  Boot  or  Boethiua,  in 
his  work  on  '  Precious  Stones  '  (1609),  gives 
a  circumstantial  account  of  bis  own  escapes 
from  falls  due  to  hia  wearing  a  tnrqaoise 
ring. 

Tbe  toadatone,  also  known  as  crapaudine 
and  batracbites,  was  considered  in  old  times 
as  an  amulet  of  tbe  greatest  power.  It  was 
a  Borereign  remedy  for  many  disorders,  and 
was  sometimes  lent  to  tbe  sick,  but  only  on 
a  bond  for  its  safe  return,  in  which  its  value 
was  rated  et  a  very  larc^e  amount.  Joanna 
Baillie  writing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1812, 
tells  bim  of  a  toadstone  ring  which  waa 
repeatedly  borrowed  from  her  mother  as  a 
protection  to  new-born  children  aod  their 
mothers  from  the  power  of  tbe  furies.  In 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Fos '  (Act  3,  scene  3),  a  ring 
of  this  kind  is  referred  to ; — 


The  toadstone  was  set  open  in  a  ring  so 
that  it  should  toncb  the  finger,  as  one  of  its 
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chief  viKuea  was  to  bnm  the  skin  at  the 
very  presence  of  poison.  It  was  of  old  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  toads, 
a  belief  which  Shakspeare  refers  to  in  one 
of  hia  most  admired  passages — 

'  Sweet  are  the  uses  ofadveisltj  ; 
Wliicb,  like  the  load,  u^'lf  and  vennmous. 
Wears  jet  a  precloui  jewel  In  hie  liead.' 

Tbe  credulous  Lupton  gives  directions 
how  to  obtain  tlic  stone.  He  says  an  over- 
grown toad  must  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot 
and  placed  in  an  ant's  biUock,  when  the  anta 
will  eat  np  the  toad,  and  the  stone  will  be 
left  in  the  pot  This,  he  adds,  '  has  oftca 
been  proved,'  To  know  whether  a  toadstone 
is  true  or  not,  Lupton  says  you  must  bold  it 
before  a  toad  so  that  he  may  see  it.  If  it  bo 
good  the  toad  will  leap  towards  it,  and  make 
as  though  be  would  snatch  it  from  you,  '  for 
be  envietb  so  much  that  a  man  sFiould  have 
that  stone.'  These  were  the  chief  favouritfis 
of  our  aucestors,  but  many  other  stones  and 
gems  were  highly  prized  for  their  qualiUcs 
besides  those  three,  thus  agate  rendered 
athletes  invincible,  cured  tbe  sick,  and 
enabled  its  wearer  to  gain  the  love  of  all 
women.  Amber  waa  good  against  poiaon, 
and  it  is  still  prised  for  its  clectrieal  qualities, 
qualities  which  take  their  name  from  it. 
Amethyst  was  an  antidote  against  drunken- 
ness, and  if  the  sun  or  moon  was  engraven 
upon  It,  it  was  a  charm  against  witchcraft. 
Blood-stone  checked  bleeding  at  the  uose,  if 
the  words  '  sanguU  mane  in  te '  were  re- 
peated three  times  on  application.  Accord- 
mg  to  Monardcs,  a  Spanish  physician  of  the 
Eixtccntb  century,  the  Indians  of  New  Spain 
valued  it  for  this  property.  Carbuncle  emit- 
ted native  light,  and  Martins,  in  ■  Titus  An- 
dronicus,'  when  he  falls  Into  a  dark  pit,  dis- 
covers the  body  of  Baasanius  by  the  light  of 
tbe  jewel  on  the  dead  man's  hand, 
'  Upon  liis  bloody  Roger  be  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  liclitene  all  tUu  bote, 
which  like  a  tn.per  in  some  monameDt 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  chuek  is 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  tills  pit : 
So  pale  did  abine  (he  moon  on  Pyromus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  balh'd  in  maiden  blood.' 

Coral  hindered  the  delusions  of  the  devil. 
Crystal  clouded  if  evil  was  about  to  happen 
to  the  wearer,  and  it  was  formerly  much  used 
by  fortune  tenet's.  Diamond  was  an  anti- 
dote against  all  poisons.  Opal  shnrpeaed 
the  sight  of  its  possessor,  and  clouded  the 
eyes  of  thoeo  who  stood  about  him.  Ruby 
changed  its  colour  if  any  calamity  wasiaboot 
to  happen  to  the  wearer  of  it.  Wolfgang 
Oabelchow  relates  tbe  following  instance  of 
this  property ; — 

'On  December  B,  1800,  as  I  was  travelling 
from  Stuttgard   to  Calloa,  in  company  with 
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'  my  belo7e<1  wife  Catherine  Adelmann,  of  pious 
memory,  I  obserreil  moat  distinctly  durlDg 
the  journey  that  a  Tery  fine  ruby,  ber  gift, 
which  I  wore  Bet  in  a  ring  npon  my  Soger, 
bad  lost  once  or  twit^  almoift  all  its  splendid 
colour,  and  had  put  on  obscurity  in  place  of 
splendour,  and  darkness  in  the  place  of  light, 
tfaa  which  blackness  and  dulneHS  laEted  not  for 
one  or  two  days  only,  but  several:  so  that  be- 
ing above  measure  alarmed,  I  took  the  ring  off 
my  finger  and  locked  it  up  in  my  trunk, 
IVhereforel  repeatedly  warned  my  wife  that 
some  grievous  niisrortune  was  impending  over 
either  her  or  myselT,  as  I  had  inferred  from 
the  change  of  colour  in  my  ruby.  Nor  was  I 
deceived  in  my  forebodingR.  inasmuch  as 
within  a  few  days  she  was  taken  with  a  mor- 
tal sickness  that  never  left  her  till  her  death. 
After  hor  deceaiie  indeed,  its  former  brilliant 
colour  again  returned  spontaneously  to  my 
ruby.' 

Sapphire  possessed  llio  same  virtue  as  tbe 
bloodstone  of  checking  bleeding  at  the  nose. 
Tt^az  cured  and  prevented  luuocy,  increas- 
ed riches,  assuaged  anger  and  sorrow,  and 
averted  sudden  death.  When  such  bless- 
ings as  these  were  supposed  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  precious 
stones,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  value 
set  upon  them  t  The  old  Greek  poem  on 
'  Gems,'  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Orpheus, 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  mimical  quali- 
ties of  stones,  and  the  ring  mentioned  in 
the  following  passago  from  '  Sir  Perceval  of 
Gallcs'  [TKornton  Rumancti)  must  have 
been  set  with  one  of  the  jewels  we  have 
enumerated  above — 

'  Sicbn  a  virtua  es  In  tbe  staae. 

In  alle  thia  werlde  woto  I  nana 
Slcho  stone  in  a  rvnge  ; 

A  mane  Ihai  had  ft  in  were  [war] 

One  bis  boHv  for  lo  bere. 

There  achoid  no  d]>myB  bjro  dere 
Ne  to  dethe  brynge.' 
Other  tbinfi^s  besides  precious  stones  were 
of  old  supposed  to  possess  curative  virtues, 
thus  a  ring  made  from  the  hoof  of  an  elk 
was  held  to  protect  the  wearer  from  epilep- 
sy,- and  Micnaelis,  a  physician  at  Leipsic, 
pretended  lo  core  all  diseases  with  a  ring 
made  of  tbe  ^otli  of  a  sea-horse.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  sent  a  ring  to  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth to  protect  her  from  all  Infectious  airs, 
which  was  not  to  be  worn  on  her  finger, 
but  to  be  placed  in  her  bosom — '  the  chaste 
nest  of  pure  constancy.' 

We  do  not  always  look  for  wisdom  in 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  surprised  that  a  superstitious  obser- 
vance was  upheld  by  the  kings  of  England. 
Similar  to  tbe  curious  practice  of  touching 
for  the  king's  evil  was  that  of  hallowing 
cramp  rings.  Every  Good  FViday  the  king 
hallowed  with  much  ceromjsny  certiun  rings, 
the  wearers  of  which  were  saved  from  the 
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falling  sickncBB.  Tho  practice  took  its  ori- 
gin from  a  rine  long  preserved  with  great 
veoeration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  great  efficacy  against 
the  cramp  and  falling  sickness,  when  touch- 
ed by  those  who  were  afflicted  by  cither  of 
those  disorders.  The  ring  was  reported  to 
have  been  brought  to  Edward  the  Confessor 
by  some  persons  coming  from  Jenisalem, 
and  to  have  been  the  same  that  he  bad  long 
before  given  privately  to  a  poor  man  who 
had  asked  alms  of  him  for  the  love  be  bore 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  In  the  '  Liber 
Niger  Domus  Regis  Edw.  IV.'  is  thefoUoiv- 
ing  entry : — '  Item  to  the  kynge's  offerings 
to  tho  crosse  on  Good  Friday  out  from  the 
countyng-houso  for  niedycinable  rings  of 
gold  and  sylver  deiyvered  to  the  jewel 
house  XKV  s.'  The  practice  was  discontinued 
by  Edward  VI.,  but  in  the  previous  reign 
Anne  Bolcyn  sent  some  rings  to  a  Mr. 
Stephens,  with  the  following  lctt«r: — 'Mr. 
Stephens,  I  send  you  bure  cramp  rings  for 
yoii  and  Mr,  Gregory  and  Mr,  Peter,  pwying 
you  to  distribute  them  as  you  think  best,* 
Galvanic  rings  are  still  worn,  and  are  believ- 
ed to  euro  rheumatism. 

We  need  only  mention  in  passing  such 
rings  as  were  used  for  scientific  and  practi- 
cal purposes,  viz.,  meridian,  solar,  and  astro- 
nomicaJ  rings,  and  at  once  treat  of  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  aSectiofts. 
Inscriptions  npon  rings  are  now  compara- 
tively rare,  but  in  old  times  they  were  com- 
mon. It  is  supposed  that  tho  fashion  of 
having  mottoes,  or  '  reasons,'  as  they  were 
called,  was  of  Roman  origin,  fur  the  young 
Romans  gave  rings  to  their  lady-loves  with 
mottoes  cut  on  geins,  such  as  '  remember,' 
'  good  luck  to  you,' '  love  me,  and  I  will  love 
thee.'  lathe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies the  posy  was  inscribed  on  the  outside 
of  tbe  ring,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  it  was  placed  inside.  In 
the  year  1624  a  little  book  wan  published 
with  the  following  title: — 'Love's  garland; 
or  posies  for  rings,  handkerchiefs,  and 
gloves,  and  such  pretty  tokens  that  lovers 
send  their  loves.'  Some'  of  tbese  mottoes 
have  become  pretty  well  hackneyed  in  the 
course  of  years,  thus  the  Rev.  Giles  Moore 
notes  in  bis  journal  under  the  date  1673-4, 
'  Bought  for  Ann  Brett  a  gold  ring,  this  be- 
ing the  posy — "when  this  you  see  remem- 
ber me.'"  In  some  cases  instead  of  words 
tho  stones  are  made  to  t^U  the  posy  by 
means  of  acrostics,  thus  to  obtain  / 
following  arrangement Ji 
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and  for  Lovt  m(,'malachile  and  another  eme- 
rald are  added 

For  the  nordB  Dearett  and  Regard  the 
stones  are  arranged  as  follows: — 

D  iamond, 

E  merald, 

A  metbyst, 

Ruby, 

Eraenld, 

5  apphire, 
Topaz. 
Ruby, 
E  inerald, 

6  araet, 
X                  A  methyst, 

R  uby, 

D  iamond. 
At  the  time  of  O'Connell's  imitation  in 
Ireland  rin;^  and  brooches  were   set  with 
the  word  Repeat  tbus: — 

R  uby, 

E  merald, 

E  merald, 

A  methyst, 

L  apis  lazuli. 
It)  one  of  these  rings  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  the  lapis  lazuli  dropped  out,  apd 
he  took  it  to  a  working  jeweller  in  Cork  to 
be  repaired.  When  he  got  it  back,  how- 
ever, he  found  topaz  in  place  of  the  lapis 
lazuli,  and  therefore  be  told  the  workman  a 
mvtake  had  been  made.  'No  mistake,' 
answered  the  jeweller, '  it  waa  Repeal ;  let 
us  repeat,  and  we  may  hare  tt  yet.' 

Names  are  sometimes  represented  on  riogH 
by  the  same  means ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra gave  her  as  a  keeper  one  with  the 
stones  set  so  as  to  represent  his  familiar 
name  of  Bertie,  aa  follows : — 

Beryl, 

Emerald, 

Ruby, 

T  urquoise, 

I  acinth, 

E  merald. 
The  French  have  precioas  atones  for  all 
the  alphabet  with  the  exception  of  f,  k,  q, 
y,  and  z,  and  they  obtain  the  words  Souve- 
nir and  Amilie  by  tbo  following  meana — 
8  aphir  or  sardoinc^ 

0  nuT  or  opale^ 

V  ernielilc, 
E  mcTBude, 
N  atralithe, 

Rubis  or'rose  diamant. 

A  m^thiste  or  aigue-marine, 

H  alachite, 

1  ria, 
T  urquoise  or  topaze^ 

E  raeraude. 
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The  fyancel  or  wedding  ring  ia  supposed 
tfl  have  originated  at  Rome,  where  it  waa 
usually  given  at  the  betrothal  as  a  pledge  of 
the  eng^ement,-and  its  primitive  form  was 
that  of  a  signet  or  seal  ring.  The  practice 
of  the  wife  wearing  the  betrothed  ring  after 
marriage,  and  the  husband  the  wedding 
ring,  has  been  a  common  one  in  Oermaoy. 
The  beteothed  and  wedding  rin^  of  Lather 
have  been  preserved  safely  in  bis  native 
c-onntry.  Tne  first  is  of  gold  el&borately 
worked  with  the  various  symhoU  ot  the 
Passion  of  the  crucified  Savioar,  as  the 
spear,  the  tiTssop,  the  rod  of  reeda,  the  dice, 
^e^  and  the  whole  is  surmoanted  with  a 
ruby,  the  emblem  of  exa]t«d  lovo.  Inside 
are  the  names  of  the  betrothed  pair,  and  &e 
date  of  the  marriage  {Der  13  Junii,  IS2B). 
This  ring  was  presented  by  Lnthnr  to  Catbi- 
ride  Boren  at  the  betrothal,  and  *aa  worn 
by  her  then  and  aft«r  the  marriage.  The 
workmanship  is  very  elegant,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  it  was  designed  by  the 
great  reformer's  friend  Liieas  Cranach,  hot 
the  design  was  by  no  means  an  nncommoo 
one.  A  gold  ring  was  found  in  Coventiy 
Park,  near  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  antumn  oi 
1802,  by  a  person  di^ng  potatoes,  on 
which  was  represented  the  Saviour  rising 
from  the  sepulchre  with  the  hammer,  ladder, 
sponge,  and  other  emblems  of  hia  passion 
by  Him.  Five  woaods  were  shown,  which 
represented  the  wells  of  everlasting  life,  of 
mercy,  pity,  grace,  and  comfort  This  waa 
an  amulet,  and  inside  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne.  The 
wonnds  of  Christ  were  often  engraved  npon 
rin^  and  Sir  E.  Shaw,  alderman  and  gold- 
smith, directed  by  his  will  (eirca  1487)  that 
sixteen  rings  should  be  made  of  fine  gold 
with  representations  of  the  wells  of  pity, 
mercy,  and  everlasting  life,  and  given  to  bis 
friends. 

The  interchaaa;iog  of  rings  waa  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  tne  ancient  betrothing  cere- 
mony, bnt  appears  not  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  marriage.  When  Proteus  leaves 
Julia  in  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
the  lovers  exchange  rings — 
'  JuHa.—U  yon  turn  not,  you  will  return  the 

Keep  this  in  remembrnnee  of  tity  Julia's  sake. 

l,Glveabiiii  a  rinji-) 
Protein. — Wby  tlien' we'll  make  excliaiifre ;  liere 
take  you  this. '  (Givm  lier  another.)' 

In  betrothals  it  was  a  common  custom 
for  lovers  to  break  a  piece  of  gold,  and  for 
each  party  to  keep  half;  sometimes  a  ring 
was  broken. 


Qaotli  she,  as  a  token  of  love  jou  tills  take, 
And  this  as  a  pledge  I  will  keep  for  joar  sake. 
— '  Exeter  Garland. 
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Among  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  it  was  usual  for  ladies  to 
give  their  lovere  rings  which  contained  their 
portraits,  and  were  made  with  the  fede  or 
two  hands  clasped.  It  was  nsnal  also  for 
lovers  to  wear  the  rin^*  given  to  them  by 
their  mistressea  on  holidays,  as  we  find  in 
<  England's  Helicon'  (1600)— 


Bassanio  and  Gratiano  give  the  rings 
which  they  received  respectively  from  Por- 
tia and  Nerissa  to  the  young  doctor  and 
his  clerk  after  the  discomfitnre  of  Shylock, 
although  Portia  had  said — 
'  This  lioiue,  the«e  servuits,  and  lUIs  Mme  mr. 

self, 
Are  foars  jaj  lord  :  I  jtlve  Ibem  with  this  ring  ; 
Wlilcb  wben  yoa  pan  from,  lose,  or  ulTe  awa/, 
Let  it  presatre  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclelm  on  you.' 

And  Bassanio  had  answered — 

'  Wlien  tills  ring 
Parta  from  tbis  Bnger,  tliea  parts  life  from  bence : 
O  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bananlo's  dead  I ' 

Imogen  gives  her  hnsband  Fosthumus  a 
ring  when  they  part,   and   he  gives  her  a 
bracelet  in  exchange.     <  Although,'  he  says, 
'  my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger,  'tis  part 
of  it ; '  yet  he  gives  it  up  to  lacnimo  to  test 
the  virtue  of  his  wife.     In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  '  Cupid's  Revenge,'  a  lady  de- 
scribes a  man's  presents  to  his  mistress — 
'  Given  earringa  we  will  wear  I 
Braceleta  of  out^ lover's  bair, 
Wliich  tbej  on  onr  arms  sball  twist. 
With  tlieir  Dames  carv'd  on  oar  wrist.' 

Sometimes  the  man  gave  a  ring  to  his 
lady.  In  Davison's  ^'Rhapsody*  (ISIl) 
there  is  a  sonnet  from  one  wno  sent  his  mi»- 
tress  a  gold  ring  with  the  posy  '  pure  and 
endless  ; '  and  when  Richard  IIL  brings  hts 
rapid  wooing  to  a  conclasion,  he  gives  Lady 
Anne  a  ring,  saying  : — 

'  Look  how  this  ring  encnmpassetb  thy  Buffer, 
Bvensotby  breast  eacompsjselh  my  poor  heart  j 
Wear  botU  tliem,  for  botb  of  them  are  thine.' 

In  Spain  the  gift  of  a  ring  is  looked  upon 
as  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  is  considered 
sufficient  proof  to  enable  a  girl  to  claim 
her  husband.  In  the  fifteenth  century  love 
rings  occur  with  the  orpine  [Ttlephium), 
commonly  called  Midewnrntr  men,  engraved 
upon  them,  a  device  which  was  chosen  be- 
cause the  bending  leaves  of  that  plant  are 
presomed  to  pn^osticat«  whether  love  was 
true  or  false.  It  was  used  for  love  divina- 
tion late  into  the  last  century. 

The  gimmal,  jimmal,  gimbi^,  or  gimmon 
ring,  was  a  pretty  invention  which  continued 
a  favourite  for  many  yean.     It  was  a  twin 
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or  doable  ring,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
word  gtmelU.  Sometimes  it  was  formed  of 
three  pieces  of  gold  wire  and  even  four  oc- 
casionally, in  the  latter  case  the  result  was 
a  puzzle  ring. 

'  Tlioo  sent'st  toraea  trae-Iove  knot;  but  I 
Return  a  rlnf;  otjimmali,  to  imply 
Tby  love  bad  one  knot,  min<)  a  triple  tye.' 
— '  Herrick.' 

At  first  it  was  a  simple  love  token,  but 
afterwards  was  converted  into  a  ring  of  affi- 
ance ;  the  lover  patting  his  finger  through 
one  of  the  hoops  and  his  mistress  hers 
through  the  other — 

'  A  cnrions  artist  wroujrht  'em 
With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  percelv'd ; 
Tet  are  they  both  each  other's  counterpart ; 
Her  part  bad  Juan  inscrib'd  and  his  bad  Zagda 
(Yon  know  tboee  names  were  thdrs) :  and  in  tlie 

A  lieart  divided  in  two  balves  was  plac'd. 
Now  if  the  rivets  of  those  rings  inclosed 
Fit  not  each  other,  1  bnve  forg'd  tbis  lye : 
But  if  lliey  join,  you  must  for  ever  |)art." 

— Drydeu's  'Dun  tlebasCiar.' 

Mr.  OoftoQ  Croker  in  liis  privately- 
printed  catalogue  of  Lady  Londesborongli'a 
collection,  describes  and  figures  a  very  in- 
teresting jimmal  ring,  consisting  of  three 
rings,  which  sepuate  and  turn  on  a  pivot. 
The  two  outer  ones  were  nnited  by  two 
clasped  hands  which  concealed  two  united 
hearts  npon  the  middle  one,  which  was 
toothed  at  the  edge.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  ttie  use  to  which  tbe  ring 
had  been  pot  :— 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  speci- 
mens which  have  come  under  observation, 
that  it  had  been  used  as  a  betrothing  ring  by 
an  officer  of  the  king's  German  t^on  with 
some  Irish  lady,  and  that  the  notched  ring  was 
retained  by  some  conBdential  female  friend, 
who  was  present  as  a  witness  at  the  betrothal 
ceremony — usually  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  private  character— and  at  wbicli,  over  the 
Holy  Bible,  placed  before  the  witness,  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  broke  away  the  upper 
and  lower  rings  from  the  centre  one^  which 
was  held  by  the  intermediate  person.  It 
would  appear  that  the  parties  were  subsequent- 
ly married ;  when  it  was  usnal,  as  a  proof  that 
their  pledge  had  been  fulfilled,  to  retnm  to 
the  witness  or  witnesses  to  th^  contract  the 
two  rings  which  the  betrothed  had  respectively 
worn  until  married,  and  thus  the  three  rings, 
which  had  been  separated,  became  reunited 
as  in  the  present  instance.' 

St.  Martin's  rings,  which  were  fair  to  the 
eye,  allhoagh  only  brass  or  copper  within, 
were  frequently  given  as  presents  to  girls 
by  their  sweethearts.  They  are  often  re- 
ferred to  in  old  English  literatare  to  point 
a  moral ;  thus  in  Plaine  Percevall,  the  Peace 
Maker  of  England  (1680),  we  read  <  I  d«ubt 
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whether  all  be  gold  that  gluteoeth,  Bttb 
St.  Martin's  rings  be  but  copper  within, 
though  they  be  gilt  without,  sayeB  the  gold- 
smith ;'  and  in  Braithwaite's  '  Whimzies ' 
(1031),  they  arc  mentioned  with  counterfeit 
bracelets  a  a  '  coinmodities  of  infinite  Co  oise- 
qucnce.'  '  They  will  pass  for  current  at  a 
may-pole,  and  parcbase  a  favour  from  their 
Maid  Marian.'  The  name  originated  from 
tbo  very  extensive  franchises  and  immuni- 
ties which  were  enjoyed  by  the  iuhabitanta 
of  the  precincts  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Martin'a-le-Grand.  The  gilding  and 
'  silvering  of  rings  made  of  copper  or  lattcu 
was  prohibited  by  statute  5  Hun.  iv.  c.  13, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  and  in  consequence 
the  '  disloyal  artificers,'  against  whom  the 
enactment  waa  made,  appear  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  hallowed  district.  By  another 
statute  (3  Edw.  it.  c.  4)  it  was  declared  un- 
lawful to  import  rings  of  gilded  copper  or 
latten,  but  the  Act  was  not  to  be  prejudicial 
or  hnrtful  to  any  persons  living  in  SL  Mar- 
tin's-le- Grand.  In  the  aame  reign  the  like 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Martin's  and  his  colony  of  outlaws  was 
made.  And  thus  it  was  that  St.  Martin's 
rings  obtained  their  uame. 

The  supposed  heathen  origin  of  the  mar- 
riage ring  well-nigh  caused  its  abolition 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
Butler  tells  us  in  '  Uudibras  '— 

'  Otliers  were  for  abolisliinf; 
Tltat  tool  of  motrlmoiiy,  a  rlnc; 
With  wliicU  the  nDsanclified  bridegroom 
Is  married  ouly  to  atUumb,' 

Wedding  rings,  however,  have  been  sap- 

fosed  by  some  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
ews  prior  to  Christian  times,  but  Selden 
says  that  they  were  only  used  when  the 
Jews  found  them  prevalent  around  them. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
ccntnry  Hebrew  betrothal  rings,  called  mau«- 
telavf  (a'  word  which,  freely  translated, 
means  jny  be  with,  you,  or  good  luek  to 
yov.),  were  common  among  the  German 
Jews.  They  were  usually  snrroonnted  with 
a  small  house,  temple,  or  tabernacle,  by  way 
of  bezel. 

Whatever  mny  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  wedding  ■'ing,  the  Church  took  care 
that  it  shouh)  "ha  considered  a  holy  thing. 
Hie  'Doctrine  of  the  Masse  Booke'  (1S54) 
contains  a  form  for  '  the  halowing  of  the 
woman's  ring  at  wedding,'  in  which  are  the 
following  prayers — 


"Thou  maker  and  conwrrer  of  mankind, 
gover  of  epiriluat  grace  and  graunter  of  eternal 
salvation,  Lord  send  thy  blessing  upon  this 
ring,  that  she  which  shall  weare  it,  maye  be 
armed  wyth  the  vertue  of  heavenly  defence, 
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'  Halow  thou  Lord  this  n'ng  which  wo  blesse 
in'Ihy  holye  name:  that  what  woman  soever 
shall  wears  It  mar  stand  fast  in  thy  peace, 
and  continue  in  thy  wyl  and  live  and  grow 
and  waze  old  in  thy  love,'  Ac. 

Doly  water  .was  then  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  ring. 

In  tlio  Hereford,  York,  and  Salisbury 
missals  directions  are  given  at  the  marriage 
for  the  ring  to  be  put  first  on  the  timmb, 
after  on  the  second  finger,  then  on  the 
third,  and  lastly  on  the  fourth  finger.  The 
^-nbric  still  ordains  the  fourth  finger,  because 
it  b  the  ring  finger ;  and  the  left  band  is 
chosen,  it  is  said,  because  the  wife  is  in 
subjection  to  her  husband,  but  this  b  doubt- 
ful. It  is  true  that  official  rings  are  worn 
on  the  right  hand,  but  the  left  hand  baa 
more  usually  been  the  favourite  one  for 
rings,  probably  because  it  is  less  used  than 
the  right. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Continent  wedding 
rings  are  worn  by  husbands  as  well  as  by 
wives.  The  wedding  ring  worn  by  Lutber, 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  was 
a  gimmal,  and  consisted  of  two  perfect 
rings.  On  one  hoop  was  set  a  diamond,  as 
the  emblem  of  power,  duration,  and  fidelity, 
and  on  the  other  a  mby,  for  exalted  love. 
On  the  mounting  of  the  diamond  were  en- 
graved Lnther's  initials,  and  on  that  of  the 
ruby  his  wife's,  so  that  when  the  two  parta 
were  joined  the  letters  came  close  together. 
The  motto  within  was  '  Waa  Gott  zuiiam- 
men  fflget  soil  kein  inensch  scheiden' 
(What  God  doth  join,  no  man  shall  part). 

Formerly  widows  wore  their  ring  on  the 
thumb  as  an  emblem  of  widowhood,  and 
we  find  the  following  trick  mentioned  in 
the  Spectator — 


enough  for  a  stale  virgin  to 
set  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she  is  not 
known,  where  the  large  thumb  ring  supposed 
to  be  given  her  by  her  husband  quickly  recom- 
mends her  to  some  wealthy  neighbour,  who 
takes  a  liking  to  the  jolly  widow  that  would 
have  OTerlookod  the  veritable  spinster.' 

The  old  wedding  ring  usually  had  its 
motto,  which  was  often  pretty  and  appro- 
priate. We  will  set  down  a  few  of  those 
posies  that  were  once  common — 

'  Let  lyking  laste.' 
'  As  Qod  decreed  so  we  agreed.' 
'  Knit  in  one  by  Christ  alone.' 
*  In  Christ  and  thee  my  comfort  be.' 
'First  love  Christ  that  died  for  thee^ 
Next  to  Him  loTC  none  but  m&' 
'  Let  us  share  in  joy  and  care.' 
'  United  hearts  death  only  parts.' 
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'  A  faithful  wife  preserfelh  life' 

'  This  aod  the  giver  are  ttune  for  ever.' 

'  This  hath  alloy,  my  Ioto  ib  pure' 

*  The  diarooDd  is  within.' 

'  I'll  win  nnd  wear  you.' 

'  I  like  my  choice.' 

'  Love  and  live  happily,' 

The  wedding  ring  of  St.  Lonis,  of  France, 
was  B6t  with  a  sapphire  intaglio  of  the 
Crocifixion,  and  bore  on  the  hoop  the 
motto,  'Dehors  cet  anel,  poarriona  avoir 
amour.'  Anne  of  Cloves'  posy  was  <  God 
sende  me  wel  to  kepe.'  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick,  temp.  Homy  VI., 
had  tlircu  daughters,  who  alt  married  noble- 
men. Margaret's  husband  was  John  Tal- 
bot, Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  motto  of 
her  wedding  ring,  *  Til  dcithe  depart' 
Alianonr  married  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  her  motto  was  'Never  newe.' 
Elizabeth  married  Lord  Latimer,  and  hers 
was  '  Tit  my  lire's  end.'  An  old  Earl  of 
Hertford's  wedding  ring  consisted  of  five 
links,  the  four  inner  ones  containing  the 
following  posies  of  the  earl's  own  makmg — 

'  As  circles  five  by  art  compact  allows  bnt  one 

riiiffinaial", 
So  trust  united  failhrul  inindea  with  koott  of 

secret  luij^lit ; 
WIio«4!  force  to  breok   no   rljjlit  bot  groedie 

Dpitb  possesseth  power. 
As  tiina  and  acqaels  well  shall   prove.     My 

ringe  can  say  uo  more.' 

Lady  Gathcart  on  marrying  her  fourth 
linsband,  Hugh  Magoiro,  in  1713,  had  the 
folluwin  posy  inscribed  on  her  wedding 
ring— 

'  If  1  survive. 
I  vrlll  have  five.' 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1753,  married  four  wives,  and  being  of  the 
same  mind  with  Lady  Catbcart  he  selected 
a  like  motto  for  his  fourth  wife's  ring,  viz.— 


The  community  of  fisbermeD  inhabiting 
the  Claddogb  at  Galway  rarely  intennarry 
with  other  than  their  own  people.  The 
wedding  ring  is  an  heirloom  in  a  family, 
and  b  regulariy  transferred  from  the  mother 
to  the  daaghter  who  is  first  married,  and  so 
panes  to  her  descendants.  Many  of  those 
still  worn  are  veiy  old. 

The  women  of  the  gipsy  tribes  wear  plain 
massive  gold  wedding  rings,  which  are  oc- 
casionally parwned  by  their  possessor  when 
in  want  of  money,  but  in  most  caaes  are 
scrupulously  redeemed.  Many  supersti- 
tions are  associated  with  the  wedding  ring, 
and  some  of  them  stJU  linger  on.  It  was 
once  a  widely-spread  belief  that  a  special 
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nerve  or  artery  stretched  forth  from  the 
heart  to  the  ring  finger,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  notion  is  derived  from 
E^pt,  so  that  the  wedding  nog  of  to-day 
is  placed  upon  a  particniar  finger  because 
many  centuries  ago  an  Egyptian  appropri- 
ated that  as  the  ring  finger,  from  some  sup- 
posed virtue  that  existed  in  it  Macroblus 
writes  that  those  Egyptian  priests  who 
were  prophets  when  engaged  in  the  temple 
near  the  altars  of  the  gods  moistened  the 
ring  finger  of  the  left  hand  (which  was  that 
next  to  the  smallest^  with  various  sweet  oiut- 
monts,  in  the  belief  that  a  certain  nerve 
communicated  with  it  from  the  heart 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  wedding 
ring  possesses  certain  curative  powers  ;  thus, 
it  IS  believed  that  a  stye  in  the  eye  will 
soon  disappear  after  being  rubbed  with  the 
'  plain  gold  ring.'  Most  women  are  Teir 
loath  to  take  on  their  wedding  ring,  and  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  is  allowed  to  leave  the  fin- 
ger. Its  loss  is  thought  to  be  an  evil  por- 
tent of  some  importance.  In  Sir  John 
Bramston's  autobiography  (1631)  it  is  re- 
lated that  his  stepmother  dropped  her  ring 
off  her  finger  into  the  sea  near  the  shore 
when  she  pulled  off  her  glove.  She  would 
not  go  home  without  the  ring, '  it  being  the 
most  unfortunate  that  could  befal  any  one 
to  lose  the  wedding  ring,'  and  after  a  gene- 
ral search  the  seekers  were  rewarded  with 
snccese. 

Among  Moore's  juvenile  poems  will  be 
found  a  tale  called  the  '  Ring,'  which  is  a 
version  of  an  old  and  widely-spread  German 
legend.  A  young  knight  who  is  about  to 
be  married  to  a  beautiful  girl  places  the  wed- 
ding ring  on  the  finger  of  a  statne,  think- 
ing it  to  be  a  place  of  safety.  When  he 
comes  for  it  the  marble  finger  has  turned 
up,  and  he  is  unable  to  get  his  ring  off. 
He  comes  again  to  break  the  finger  off  and 
release  the  ring,  when  he  finds  the  finger 
open,  but  the  ring  gone.  Uo  is  in  dismay, 
but  obtains  a  new  ring,  with  which  he  is 
married.  At  night,  however,  a  spectre  cold, 
like  the  marble  statue,  comes  between  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  lie  former  cannot 
see,  but  the  latter  sees  it,  feels  it,  and  hears 
it  speak  these  words — 

'  Husband,  husband.  I've  the  ring 
Thon  cav'et  to-day  to  me ; 
And  thoa'rl  to  me  for  ever  wed, 
As  1  am  wad  to  tbeel ' 

At  daybreak  the  spectre  departs,  but 
comes  again  each  night,  until,  with  the  as- 
uatance  of  an  old  monk,  the  knight  goes  to 
a  place  where  four  roads  meet,  and  obtuns 
his  ring  i^n. 

Still,  in  spit«  of  these  notions,  the  gold 
wedding  ring  is  b;^  no  means  an  Indiapensa- 
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ble  part  of  the  marriage  coremony,  for  cur- 
tain rings,  cliarch  keys,  and  rings  made 
from  gloves,  or  leather  of  anj  kind  have 
been  luied  as  a  sabstitute. 

Marrjine  with  a  rush  ring  was  practised 
by  designing  men  to  dec«ive  their  mis- 
tresses, and  on  acconut  of  this  abase  the 
practice  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  consti- 
tutions of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Salisbnry,  in 
1217. 

'  And  whilst  the;  sport  and,  dance,  the  love-skk 


Id  Greene's  '  Menaphon  '  is  the  following 
reference  to  rash  nnga:'"Twa8  a  good 
world  when  such  simplicitie  was  used,  saye 
the  olde  women  of  oor  time,  when  a  ring 
of  a  rush  would  tye  as  ranch  love  together 
as  a  giromon  of  gold;'  and  Douce  refers 
Shakspeare's  e:ipre$Bion,  'Hb's  rush  for 
Tom's  forefinger,'  to  this  custom. 

There  is  another  ring  which  is  not  so 
well  known  now,  but  which  was  pretty  com- 
mon in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  a  frequent  custom  in  the 
middle  t^es  for  widows  to  take  a  vow  of 
chastity  or  perpetual  widowhood,  in  token 
of  which  they  received  a  peculiar  robe  and 
ring.  Eleanor,  third  daughter  of  King 
John  and  widow  of  William  Mareschal  Enrl 
of  Pembroke,  made  a  vow  of  celibacy  to 
Edmund  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Richard  Bishop  of  Chichester,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  received  the 
ring  and  mantle  of  profesuon  in  public. 
A  few  years  subsequently  she  broke  her 
vow  and  married  Simon  de  Montfort  Earl 
of  Leicester,  not,  however,  before  the  strong- 
est remonstrances  had  been  made  by  the 
pious  archbishop.  The  marriace  was  gene- 
raliy  regarded  as  null  and  void,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  greatest  cicrtions  had  been 
made  for  the  Pope's  sanction  and  vast  Gums 
of  money  had  been  spent  that  a  dispensa- 
tion was  obttuued.  In  the  will  of  Lady 
Ali.     "'    " 
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i  West  (139o)  meutjon  is  made  of  ' 
ring  with  which  1  was  ysponsed  to  God.' 
In  147'1  Katharine  Rippe^ogham, '  widow 
advowes,'  bequeaths  '  her  gold  ring  with  a 
diamante  sette  therein  wherewith  she  was 
tacrid.'  Mr.  Uenry  Earrod,  in  a  paper  in 
the 'Archseologia' (vol.  xl,  pp.  307-310), 
gives  numerous  instances  of  money  left  by 
will  on  condition  that  the  testator's  wife 
takes  the  vow  of  chastity,  or  order  or  pro- 
fession of  widowhood. 

Our  subject  concludes  with  the  last  stage 
of  all,  and  connects  itself  with  death. 
Mourning  rings,  as  remembrances  of  those 
loved  ones  who  have  preceded  us  to  the 


land  of  spirits,  have  always  I>een  cherished 
in  Christian  lands.  -  Lord  Eldon  wore  a 
mouraiog  ring  in  memory  of  his  wife,  and 
desired  in  bis  will  that  it  might  be  buried 
with  bim. 

The  practice  of  offering  rings  at  funerals 
is  introduced  as  an  incident  in  'Sir  Amadace.' 
Anne  of  Clevea,  who  survived  Henry  VIIL, 
left  by  her  will  several  mourning  rings  of 
various  values  to  be  distributed  among  her 
friends  and  dependents.  Dr.  Wolcot  wrote 
some  elegant  lines,  very  different  in  tone 
from  the  one  usually  employed  by  him,  od 
the  Princess  Amelia's  moumfnt  present  to 
her  father  Qeoige  IIL 

'  With  all  the  vlrtDes  blest,  and  every  grtice 
To  cliann  the  world  and  ixnaifj  li«r  t»ce, 
Life's  taper  losintf  last  iM  feeble  Sre. 
The  fair  Amelia  tliuB  beapoke  her  sire  : 
"  Faint  on  the  bed  of  sickneiis  iTing;, 
My  spirit  Irom  its  mansion  tying. 
Not  lonfr  the  litcht  these  languid  eyes  will  see, 

M^  friend,  my  father,  and  my  feinjr. 
Receive  the  tokea  and  remember  me  I" ' 

Memorial  rings  were  sometimes  made  to 
exhibit  a  small  portrait,  and,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  conceal  one  beneath  a  stone. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  seven  rings  given 
away  at  tbe  burial  of  Charles  I.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  Londesborough  Collection, 
and  is  described  as  follows  : — 

'Gold,  with  square  table-faced  diamond  on 
an  oval  face,  which  opens  and  reveals  beneath 
a  portrait  of  Charles  in  enamel.  The  face  of 
the  ring,  its  back,  and  side  portions  of  the 
shank,  engraved  with  scroll  work,  filled  in  with 
black  enamel.' 

Another  of  these  rings  is  still  more  interest- 
ing:— 

*  It  was  of  pore  gold,  plain,  and  without 
jewellery  or  ornament  of  any  kind  ;  on  tbe  top 
of  it  was  aa  oval  of  white  enamel,  not  more 
tiun  half  an  inch  in  longitudinal  diameter, 
and  apparently  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  ia 
thickness ;  the  surface  was  slightly  convexed, 
and  divided  Into  four  compartments;  in  each 
of  these  was  painted  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  which,  although  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  clearest  sight,  by 
the  sppItcatioQ  of  a  glass  appeared  perfectly 
distinct ;  each  figure  was  well  proportionen, 
and  had  its  appropriate  attribute.  By  touch- 
ing a  secret  spring,  the  case  opiened,  and  ex- 
posed lo  view  a  very  beautifully  painted  minia- 
ture of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  with  the 
pointed  beard,  mustachios,  etc,  as  he  is  usually 
pourtrayed,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  generally  seen  of  this  monarch, 
wearing  every  appearance  of  being  a  strong 
likoiess.' 

Tbe  ring  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  sale  bad 
the  king's  head  in  miniature  behind  a  death's 
bead,  between  tbe  letters  C.  R,    The  motto 
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being, '  PrcparcJ  be  to  follow  me.'  Cbarles 
II. 'b  mourning  ring  was  inscribed  '  Car.  Rex 
Remem — obiit — ber— ao  Jan.,  1648.' 

Mr.  Wright,  in  'Miscellanea  Graphica' 
(1857),  describes  a  gold  mooming  ring 
'formed  of  two  skeletons,  wbo  anpport  a 
small  sarcophagus.  Tbe  slieletons  are 
covered  with  white  enamel,  and  the  lid  of 
the  sarcophaguB  is  also  enamelled,  and  has 
&  Maltese  cross  in. red  oa  a  block  grouud, 
Btadded  with  gilt  hearts,  and  wbea  remoTed 
displays  another  skeleton.'  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Ealcarres  tells  a  sad  story  of 
a  ring  in  his  memoir  of  Lady  Anne  Mac- 
kenzie. Colin,  Eari  of  Balcarres,  wheo  a 
yonth  at  tbe  court  of  ChaHea  IL,  was  taken 
very  ill  of  a,  fever.  Messengers  arrived  al- 
most hourly  to  make  inqairiesafterbis  health 
on  behalf  of  a  lady  who  had  seen  him  pre- 
sented at  court,  viz.  Mdlle.  Manritia  de  Nas- 
sau, sister  of  Lady  Ariington  and  Lady 
Ossory,  and  a  Irinswoman  of  William  of 
Orrange.  Lord  Balcarres  paid  hia  respects 
to  the  young  lady  on  his  recovciy,  and  soon 
the  day  for  their  marriage  was  fixed.  The 
wedding  party  was  assembled  in  the  church, 
but  no  Dridegroom  appeared.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  day,  and  was  found  in  his  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers  tjniotty  eating  hb 
breakfast  On  being  reminded  of  his  engage- 
ment he  harried  to  the  church,  but  in  his 
haste  he  left  tbe  wedding  ring  in  his  escri- 
toire. A  friend  in  company  gave  him  a 
ring;  he  put  his  hand  behind  hia  bact  to 
receive  it,  and,  without  looking  at  it,  he 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  bride.  It  was 
a  moniiiing  ring  with  a  death's  bead  and 
crossed  bones  engraved  "upon  it,  and  the 
bride,  on  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  fainted  away.  Tbe  ill  omen 
made  such  an  impression  upon  her  mind 
that,  on  recovering,  she  declared  she  should 
die  within  the  year.  Her  presentiment  was 
bnt  too  truly  fulfilled,  for  she  died  in  child- 
bed in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after. 

When  Diana,  of  Poitiers,  became  mistress 
of  Henry  U.  of  France,  she  was  a  widow, 
and  the  complaisant  court  not  only  adopted 
her  mourning  as  the  favonrit«  colonr,  but 
wore  rin^  engraved  with  skolls  and  skele- 
tons. Rings  with  these  devices  were  not 
necessarily  mourning  rings,  but  were  worn 
by  those  persons  who  affected  grarity. 
Luther  wore  a  gold  ring  with  a  small  death's 
head  in  enamel,  which  is  now  preserved  at 
Itaeaden.  Biron,  in  '  Love's  Labonr  Lost,' 
refers  to  '  a  death's  face  in  a  ring,*  and  In 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher  we  find ; — 

'  I'll  keep  it 
As  they  keep  death's  head  in  rings. 
To  cry  memento  to  rae.' 

— 'Chances,'  Act  1,  sc.  8. 


ful  posy  be  written  within  its  hoop !     But  it 
is  probably  useless  to  suggest  suctk  a  chanj 


We  have  now  passed  in  review  many 
'arietjes  of  rings,  and  we  cannot  but  notice 
the  little  value  that  is  sct'upon  them  in  tbe 

[ays  gone  by.     There  are  n 
official  rings,  no  rings  to  cure  all  dtseascB 

us  from  all  dangers ;  but,  instead 
of  ail  this,  they  have  sunk  into  mere  orna- 
ments. There  is  still,  however,  one  ring  that 
is  associated  with  some  of  tbe  dearest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  viz.,  the  plain  gold  ring, 
as  it  is  called,  though  why  it  should  be  plain 
we  do  not  know.  Why  should  it  not  be 
engraved  with  all  the  beauty  that  art  can 
lavish  upon  it,  and  why  should  ni^t  a  beanti- 

■■   '. ;~  r. "  ■ 

univer^  fashion,  and  therefore  we  ( 
not  do  better  than  bring  our  subject  to  a 
close  with  the  beautiful  lines  of  Herrick : — 

'Julia  1  bring 

To  thee  this  rlofr, 
MiLde  for  ihj  finger  fit : 

To  show  bf  tliis 

TliM  oar  love  is, 
Or  should  be  like  to  It. 

'  Close  Ibo'  It  be. 

Tbe  lointlsfre^; 
8o  when  love's  joke  is  on, 

It  mnsC  not  gall, 

Or  fret  at  sll 
With  hard  oppresrion. 

'  Bat  it  most  pisj 

Still  either  way, 
And  be  too  such  a  joke 

Aa  not  too  wide, 

To  oversllde ; 
Or  l>e  so  straight  to  cboke. 

'  So  we  who  bear 
This  l>eaiD.  must  renr 

Ourselves  to  such  a  height. 
As  that  the  stay 
Of.  either  maj 

Create  the  burthen  light. 

'  And  as  this  round 

Is  no  wliere  found 
To  Saw,  OT  else  to  sever ; 

Bo  let  our  love 

As  endless  prove. 
And  pare  aa  gold  for  ever.' 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
the  title  of  tne  last  work  of  an  accompliabed 
antiquary  and  artist  now  deceased,  because 
one  of  the  diviuons  of  tbe  book  is  entitled 
'  Facta  npon  I^lnger  lUngs,'  This  division 
consists  of  three  chapters,  very  prettily  illus- 
trated with  woodcut  representatjons  of  in- 
teresting rings.  Chapter  I.  treats  of  antiqne 
rings,  Chapter  IL  of  mediseval  rings,  and 
Chapter  III  of  modem  rings.  These  diapters 
contain  a  la^  amount  of  valnable  infonii&- 
tion.    We  hare  not,  however,  confined  onr- 
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^Ives  to  tbeir  conteote,  but  have  drawn  our 
information  from  the  pretty  estensivo  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  nliicli  is  scattered  about 
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TRe  Engliih  in  Ireland  in  t}t»  Eightetnth  Ctrv- 
tury.  By  Jakes  Anthony  Fboudb,  M.A. 
Vols.  n.  and  IIL   Lotigm&ns,  Green,  and  Co. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  dealtoK  with 
Mr.  Proude's  book— a  general  and  indignant 
protest  against  both  its  methods  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a  detailed  refutation  of  its  represen- 
tations, that  is,  of  the  bias  and  colour  which 
Mr.  Froude  gives  to  the  incidents  that  his 
great  industry  has  collected,  and  to  the  better 
known  events  which  he  judges.  The  latter 
would  require  a  spice  equal  to  that  of  the 
hisionr  itself,  and  could  oe  effectually  done 
only  by  an  industry  and  historical  faculty 
equal  to  bis  own.  In  an  article  in  this  journal 
on  his  firKt  volume,  and  in  various  reviews  of 
it  and  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  us, 
selected  test-points  have  been  examined  in 
detail,  and  their  fallacy,  not  to  say  distortion, 
exhibited.  We  can  only  refer  to  these,  notably 
to  an  arUde  by  Mr.  Ledty  in  the  Juno  number 
of  MaemiUaiit  Magntine,  and  in  this  brief 
notice  restrict  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  former. 

We  do  not  think  that  Hr.  Froude's  pitiless 
indictment  against  the  Irish  arises  from  special 
antipathy  to  them,  although  be  manifestly  does 
not  love  them,  so  much  as  from  certain  princi- 
ples of  government  which  he  embraces  with  a 
strange  ardour  and  enforces  with  passionate 
earnestness.  Constitutional  liberties,  with 
their  fluctuating  exercise  and  their  educational 
discipline,  are  intensely  distasteful  to  him. 
An  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Caflyle,  he  believes 
only  in  the  government  of  force.  Liberty,  he 
tells  us,  is  submission  to  law.  '  In  growing  and 
vigorous  nations  the  functions  of  government 
are  entmsted,  not  to  those  persons  only  who 
have  given  proof  of  energy  and  ability,  but  to 
those  who  bv  birth  and  station  are  raised  above 
the  temptations  of  self-interest'  If  experience 
and  history  orore  anything,  it  Is  that  no 
'  self-interests  are  ^  strong  and  so  disastrous 
to  the  commonwealth  as  those  of  monarchs  and 
governing  classes.  The  miseries  of  France 
alone  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ought  to  have  kept  a  historian  from  such 
an  Ignorant  and  foolish  dictum.  Mr.  Froude's 
theory  is  Mr.  Carlyle's— that  nations  should 
he  governed  by  the  strong  hand  of  their  able 
man ;  and  that,  he  being  found,  the  only  duty 
of  the  governed  is  to  submit,  a  theory  which, 
if  true,  IS  a  grave  reflection  upon  the  self-edu- 
cating liberty  which  God  gives  to  His  creatures. 
On  tlie  strength  of  this  principle  he  prefers  two 


grave  indictments  which  it  is  the  purpose  oT 
his  book  to  maintain.  First,  the  utter  unfit- 
ness of  the  Irish  for  self-government,  or  for 
any  form  of  constitutional  government;  and 
secondly,  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  English  to 
govern  them,  owing  to  their  inability  to  govern 
them  despotically,  as  Russia,  for  example, 
would  govern  them.  He  lauds  Cromwell's  rule 
as  the  onlj  rule  under  which  Ireland  has  been 
prosperous  and  happy ;  and  unmistakably 
ninta  the  desirableness — in  past  days,  at  lesst 
—of  Carlyle's  cure  for  the  We^t  India  Islands 
— to  put  them  under  water  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Clearly  Mr.  Froude  is  past  all  reason- 
ing, or  it  might  be  suggested  that  until  within 
the  past  few  years  the  const!  tutiooal  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  never  been  tried.  English 
government  of  Ireland  has  inflicted  all  the  dis- 
abilitjof  tyranny  and  persecution  while  shrink- 
ing from  its  avowal.  Mr.  Froude,  however, 
does  not  like  constitutional  government  in 
England  or  anywhere  else,  and  has  no  wish  to 
see  it  fairly  tried  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Froude 
brings  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland.  Nothing  more 
condemnatory  on  the  ground  of  her  irrclt^ous- 
ness,  injustice,  and  tyranny  has  ever  been 
written  ;  and  yet  he  disapproves  the  disestab- 
lishment of  that  church  as  a  measure  of  justice 
to  Ireland,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  it  is 
part  of  the  policy  of  modern  Liberalism.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  Mr.  Froude  has 
nothing  but  disparagement,  often  abuse  for 
every  advocate  of  Irish  emancipation,  whether 
English  or  Irish.  He  loses  no  in>portunity  of 
damaging  men  like  Flood  and  Grattun,  while 
he  has  only  elaborate  vindication  for  men  like 
Fitzgibbon,  whom  he  exhibits  as  the  greatest 
of  Irish  statesmen,  although,  on  Mr.  Froude's 
own  showing,  be  goaded  the  people  into  rebel- 
lion. Indeed  the  chief  cdbdemnation  of  Mr. 
Froude's  principles  is  his  own  history.  '  It  is 
almost  impossible,  from  our  point  of  view,  to 
deal  witha  book  leavened  throughout  with  such 
principles.  We  will  not  attempt,  therefore,  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  history,  from  the  con- 
dition of  hopeless  bondage  to  which  Knglish 
Protestant  ascendancy  had  reduced  Ireliind  in 
1767,  through  the  melancholy  history  of  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny,  revolution  and  repression, 
selfishness  and  retribution,  treason  and  assas- 
sination in  manifold  forms,  down  to  tlie  great 
rebellion  of  1798,  when,  according  to  Lord 
Clare,  all  principle  had  been  corrupted,  every 
laudable  feeling  had  been  estirpated,  and 
nothing  prevailed  but  treason,  blood,  and 
cowardly  assassination,  and  Cornwallt!  realized 
in  his  vioeroyship  '  his  idea  of  perfect  misery  ;' 
and  thence  to  the  union  In  180D. 

Mr.  Froude's  history  is,  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  a  terrible  and  unsparing  indictment 
against  two  great  peoples,  and  it  is  urged  with 
a  blinding  passion  and  a  bitter  prejudice  almost 
without  parallel  among  English  historians. 
The  mischief  of  the  book  is  that  so  much  of  it 
la  true;  its  facts  are  unimpeachable,  and  they 
are  terrible ;  it  is  a  tragic  history  almost  with- 
out a  parallel ;  but  its  hatred  of  the  Irish  as  a 
people,  and  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  Irish 
Protestant  Episcopacy  as  two  forms  of  religion, 
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poTTerts  the  hislorian's  judgment,  dcprircs  hU 
book  of  the  moral  power  which  its  eloqu 
denunciation 9  of  kwlessnesB  on  tho  one  ni 
And  corruption  and  cruelty  on  the  other  would 
have  had.  Mr.  Froudo  has  given  himself 
still  more  completely  to  that  perrcrsity  of 
judgment  which  made  Henry  Vm.  a  hero,  and 
which  in  Csrlyle  glorified  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
In  both  it  i.s  tho  worship  of  sheer  force,  to  the 
disparagement  of  les3  successful  moral  virtues. 
A  move  judicial  historian  would  have  seen,  in 
the  Ireland  of  the  past,  causes  of  fsiture  in  the 
lack,  and  not  in  tue  excess  of  true  conatitu- 
(ional  government;  and  he  would  have  admit- 
ted the  hope  that  the  regime  of  thorough  civil 
And  religious  liberty  and  equality  which  tfr, 
Gladstone  has  inaugurated  may  probably  pro- 
duce a  diScrcot  result  for  the  future.  Surely, 
Home  Rule  is  but  a  slight  symptom  of  linger- 
ing disorder)  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  has 
not  yet  had  Udio  to  develop  its  results. 

Worthier  of  All  fh"li  :  Fo^ir  Centuries  of 
EajJish  Hiitory,  lUustmUd  from  the  Col- 
lege Arehirei.  By  Montaouk  Borrows, 
Cbichele  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  Ifniversity  of  Oiford.  and  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'.  Hacmillan  and  Co, 
There  have  be«n  many  standpoints  chopen 
for  the  iituily  of  English  History.  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  luive  formed  the  most  fre- 
quent link  of  connection  between  the  scaltercd 
facts.  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tices have  a&brded  a  parallel  line  of  biographical 
inveEti^tion.  Tho  fortunes  of  these  distin- 
guished officials  have  shed  vivid  light  on  many 
a  page  of  English  History  dear  to  the  student 
of  precedent  and  pn^ess,  of  ^Sy'Vi  ""<'  *>' 
the  common  law  of  England.  The  constitu- 
tional progress  of  tho  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen  has  provided  another  and  classical 
stand-point  of  supreme  interest  for  tho  review 
of  historical  facts.  Great  institutions  like  the 
Church  of  England,  great  parties  and  sects 
like  tho  Dissenters  from  her  communion,  can- 
not have  their  history  written  without  involv- 
ing tho  recital  of  a  vast  amount  of  political 
■nd  dynastic  change.  The  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  have  found  in  their 
biographers  the  historians  of  England.  Pro- 
fessor Burrows  has  taken  his  stand  amid  the 
venerable  precincts  of  All  Souls'  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  by  detiiling  the  development,  the 
difficulties,  the  aniioties,  and  the  changes  of 
his  College  from  the  days  of  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele  to  those  that  have  taken  place  under  the 
regime  of  (he  latest  Wardens,  he  has  presented 
a  rich  illustration  of  the  history  of  England 
during  fonr  centuriex.  Much  light  is  thrown 
on  the  relation  of  Collt^iato  foundations  to 
tho  Crown  and  to  the  Church;  on  the  oficcts 
and  form  of  the  Reformation ;  and  on  the  so- 
called  Anglo- Catholic  setllemenL  'The  gold- 
en t^i.  of  the  College'  is  shown  to  have  been 
under  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  when  tlie  oi^niza- 
Uons  ot  Whiigitt  and  Grindal  took  eflect,  and 
poor  Echolars  were  taught  and  blessed  by  the 
vast  advantages  of  tlio  institute.  The  author 
devotes  considerable  space  to  hie  delineation 
of  Laud  and  the  vindication  of  Sheldon,  to  the 
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calamities  of  the  Civil  War.  to  the  appointment 
and  collapse  of  Puritan  visitation  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  the  return  of  Sheldon 
to  power  and  influence.  He  has  taken  much 
pains  to  prove  the  beneficence,  moderation, 
and  piety  of  Sheldon,  and  to  whitewash  tiie 
reputation  which  had  been  so  differently  re- 
presented by  Burnet,  Neal,  and  Haltam.  More 
than  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
period  between  tho  Restoration  and  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  side-lighls  are 
thrown  on  the  great  events  and  characters  of 
those  reigns.  The  connection  of  All  Souls' 
with,  some  of  tho  most  distinguished  lawyers 
and  scholars,  poets  and  churchmen,  antiqua- 
rians and  essayists,  has  furnished  Professor 
Burrows  with  material  of  extreme  interest, 
and  he  ha.s  used  his  'archives'  with  much 
discrimination  and  mastery  of  detail.  The 
College  is  to  be  judged,  says  he,  '  by  the  men 
it  has  enrolled  on  its  lists.'  It  has  done  '  as 
good  or  better  work  than  other  Colleges  during 
its  early  days,  marching  in  the  van  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  rising  with  the  Reformation 
to  the  new  wafits  of  the  age.  It  sufibrcd 
under  kings  and  nobles,  as  well  as  under  its 
own  corruptions,  but  gradually  emerged  from 
those  depths.'  'Incroased  vitality'  has  been 
supplied  '  at  least  in  one  direction  by  the  hand 
of  authority,  in  18G2.'  Many  tempimg  themes 
are  suggested  for  criticism  ;  we  often  differ 
from  Mr.  Burrows  in  his  estimate  of  men  and 
events,  but  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  sincere  gra- 
titude for  his  laborious  and  animated  chronicle 
of  the  '  Worthies  of  All  Souls'.' 

EedetiattieaZ  B'utory  of  EagJatiA.  The 
Chnre/t  of  the  Seeolation.  By  Jobs 
Stouohton,  D.D.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  period  compr^ed  in  this  new  volume  of 
Dr.  Stoughton's  history  is  less  eventful  ec- 
clesiastically tiian  those  which  he  has  pre- 
viously traversed.  The  Revolution  which 
seated  William  upon  the  throne,  although  very 
vitally  aSecting  the  future  of  the  kingdom, 
was  less  dramatic  than  the  Revolution  which 
dethroned  Charles  L  The  true  periods  of 
growtli,  however,  are  periods  of  quiet,  not  of 
convulsion ;  and  in  the  years  that  followed  the 
accession  of  William,  especially  after  tho  To- 
leration Act  was  passed,  the  Nonconformist 
churches  became  an  organised  and  li^ally 
recognized  constituent  of  the  ecclesiaiitical 
order  of  England.  The  libtral  feeling  of  Wil- 
liam was  in  advance  of  that  of  Parliament. 
The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  exclude 
Papists  from  ofBce  with  the  self -sacrificing 
assent  of  tho  Nonconformists,  who  then,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  were  willing  to  subordi- 
nate their  own  interests  to  those  of  the  coun- 
ry.  William  was  not  able  to  obtain  for  them 
'elief  from  its  prohibitions.  It  was  not  easy 
to  frame  a  measure  which  should  admit  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists  to  office  while  it  ex- 
cluded Roman  Catholics.  Two  sets  of  mea- 
marked  William's  reign — one  which 
sought  to  relieve  them  from  their  disabilities, 
and  another  which  sought  their  comprehension 
the  Establishment  The  former  was  only 
part  Eucoessful,  allhough  the  Toleration 
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Act  was  ft  great  step  in  adTsnce,  Mid  proposed 
far  more  than  itself  kccomptished,  the  latter 
Altogether  failed,  although  more  than  once  it 
seemed  at  the  very  point  of  accomplishment 
Dr.  Stoi^hton  points  out  the  true  cause  whj 
the  ComprehenaioD  Bill  failed,  and  corrects  a 
mistake  which,  on  Macaulay's  authority.  Dean 
Stanley  makes,  who  says  that '  It  wan  lost  in 
the  House  of  Commons  chiefly  through  the 
opposition  of  Dissenters.'  The  Dissenters  in 
the  Commons  were  very  few.  Tlie  chief  of 
the  Dissenting  leaders.  Baiter,  Howe,  Philip 
Henry,  Bates,  were  in  favor  of  it ;  Blthough 
among  the  Independents  were  some  of  a  dif- 
ferent mind.  The  truth  is  the  Bill  died  of 
neglect.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  insincerity 
in  its  advocacy;  and  the  golden  opportunity 
was  permitted  to  pass.  The  history  of  the 
,  attempts  at  comprehension  is  narrated  at 
greater  length  by  Dr.  Stoi^bton  than  by  any 
previous  writer,  and  is  very  instructive,  espe- 
cially just  now,  when  it  is  the  dream  of  so 
many  amiable  men  who  hope  by  schemes  of 
comprehension  to  achieve  that  unity  of  the 
Church  which  all  devout  souls  desire.  That 
this  is  only  a  dream,  and  a  wild  impracticable 
dream,  the  entire  history  of  the  past  as  well 
as  the  truest  philosophy,  should  teach.  tTni- 
formity  is  to  be  realized  only  by  a  devitalizing 
process,  which  so  destroys  spiritual  vigour 
and  suRceptibility  as  to  make  men  indilTerent. 
The  quickening  to  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
itself  has  been  marked  by  the  development  of 
at  least  three  strongly  pronounced  parties, 
who  are  more  than  usually  schismatic.  They 
hurl  at  each  other  denunciations  and  ana- 
themas which  are  happily  unknown  among 
Nonconforming  communions.  Like  the  Sia- 
mese twins,  they  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
l^al  nexus ;  hut  this  only  embitters  their  dif- 
ferences with  intolerance  and  hatred.  We 
marvel  that  it  is  not  seen  that  true  harmony 
is  conditioned  upon  Tariety,  not  uniformity. 
Both  in  God's  worka  and  men's  realizations  of 
it,  it  is  so.  Let  the  lawfulness,  the  natural- 
ness, and  the  human  necessity  of  divers 
churches  and  worships,  and  even  creeds,  bo 
Jar  as  modes  of  apprehension  are  expressed  in 
them,  be  boldly  and  fully  recogniznl,  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  from  that  true  unity  which 
consists  in  the  rec^ition  of  each  other's  free- 
dom and  preference,  and  in  true  brotherhood 
of  heart — that  'one  spurit'  which  'diversities 
of  operation'  cannot  impair.  We  are  bold  to 
say,  that  among  evangelical  Hon  conformists 
of  various  communions,  this  is  vu^ually  rea- 
lized. The  animosities  of  our  day  are  between 
different  parties  within  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  priestly  as- 
sumptions and  exclusive  claims  of  Established 
churches,  and  those  who  for  liberty's  sake  and 
for  Christ's  sake  resist  those  claims,  on  the 
other.  Of  this  Episcopal  arrogance  and  as- 
sumption, Dr.  Stoughtoo's  pages  detail  many 
examples.     The  volume   is  written  with   the 


somewhat  suspiciously  wins  eager  approbatit 
in  quarters  where  charity  is  hut  little  known. 
Men  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  denouncing 


Nonconformists  are  loudly  praising  Dr.  Stougfa- 
ton's  book.  Not,  we  fear,  because  it  helps  tbo 
recognition  and  spread  of  true  catholicity,  else 
they  would  seek  this  in  other  ways ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  Nonconformist  palliation,  not  to 
say  apolosy,  for  much  of  their  own  oppression. 
Unable  altogether  to  escape  the  condemnatioD 
of  both  history  and  religion,  they  are  thankful 
for  any  softening  of  it,  and  especially  from  a 
Nonconformist  We  are  not  vrithout  appre- 
hension that  Dr.  Stoughton's  amiability  some- 
times carries  him  a  little  too  far.  Hardly 
would  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets,  hardly  would 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians, 
have  spoken  so  tenderly  of  some  of  the  deeds 
of  oppression  that  he  has  to  chronicle.  Cha- 
rity IS  an  excellent  thing,  and  should  have  the 
hu-gest  expression  that  justice  will  permit ; 
but  when  feelings  of  charity  are  perm)tted  to 
restrain  stern  righteousness  of  judgment,  and  . 
strong  indignation  against  vrron^,  charity  itself 
suffers,  just  as  the  love  that  is  a  weakness 
destroys  love  itself.  Boni*  noeet,  quia^it 
peTperctrit  uialit.  Wo  had  noted  several  mat- 
ters for  comment.  Dr,  Stoughton  has  be- 
stowed great  pains  and  thrown  much  light  on 
the  position  and  characters  of  the  nonjurors, 
the  proceedings  of  Convocation,  the  Trinita- 
rian and  Antinomian  controversies,  the  social 
piosition  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  he  has 
gathered  some  new  and  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  evangelizing  and  missionary  agen- 
cies, the  religious  societies,  Ac,  of  the  period 
— for  which  the  records  of  the  societies  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  have  been 
laid  under  contribution.  Wo  must,  however, 
content  ourselves  with  these  general  indica- 
tions, most  heartily  thanking  Dr.  Stoughton 
for  his  really  valuable  work,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  our  national  history. 
He  has  completed  a  distinct  period  of  our 
religious  history ;  but  in  the  rapid  ecclesiasti- 
cal changes  and  religious  declension  of  the 
Hanoverian  era  there  is  much  matter  for  in- 
structive study.  To  the  eccJesiastical  historian 
it  is  almost  an  unexplored  field.  Dr.  Slough- 
ton  has  many  high  qualifications  for  entering 
upon  it  We  hope  that  he  will  set  this  task 
before  him—at  least  down  to  tbo  death  of 
Wesley. 

Th»  BittBry  of  Japan  from  tht  Earlutt  Period 
to  the  Fre»ent    Time.     VoL  I.  to  the  year 
18S4.        Bv    Frakcis    Oi-rtwELL    Adams, 
P.R.G.S.     Henry  B.  Eing  and  Co. 
Mr.    Adams  was  for  some  years  '  ChargS 
d'Affaires'  and  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Yedo, 
and  he  seems  diligently  to  have  availed  him- 
self   of   every  opportunity  of   accumulating 
materials  for  the  present  work.     The  old  Eu-- 
ropean  histories  of  Japan  are  very  meagre  and 
very  untrustworthy ;  and  the  jealous  exclusion 
of  foreigners,  until  latterly,  has  prevented  ac- 
quaintance with  Japanese  traditions  and  litera- 
ture.   Mr.  Adams  had  done  well  to  publish 
the   results  of  investigations  hitherto  made ; 
although,  as  he  justly  says,  '  the  number  of 
persons  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  lan- 
guage and  with  the  Chinese  character  in  which 
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to  much  of  the  literature  is  written,  is  still  I 
exceedingl;  snialt,  ftnd  in  the  first  yeus  of 
foreign  intercourae  the  list  of  books  at  the 
disposal  of  students  was  rerj  limited.  Now, 
however,  every  ye«r  adds  to  the  amount  of 
our  information.'  Hr.  Emast  Satow,  now  Ja- 
panese Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at 
Yedo,  has  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
and  Gcholarship  to  the  study  of  Japanese  lite- 
rature, and  has  translated  several  important 
'  Japanese  works.  The  principal  is  the  '  Nihou 
Ouaishi,'  published  in  1637  in  twenly-two 
volumes,  which  was  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  labour  by  its  author,  Rai  Sanyo.  Of 
this  great  work  Ur.  Satow  has  published  con- 
siderable portions,  from  which,  with  other 
Japanese  works,  Hr.  Adams  has  derived  much 
infonnation.  From  these  we  learn  that  the 
Emperor  is  of  divine  descent,  from  the  first  of 
the  Rami,  and  two  of  his  successors  reigning 
each  100,000  millions  of  years.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  long  ages  afterwards  that  male 
and  female  spirits  were  created,  concerning 
which  Ur.  Adams  narrates  a  very  curious 

The  historic  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  un- 
known ;  they  are  apparently  a  mixed  race, 
aborigines  of  which  are  still  found  in  Yezo. 
The  first  mortal  ruler  is  traced  to  B.C.  6G7. 
Hr.  Adams  gives  us  a  sketch-of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Japan  as  far  as  it  is  known ;  hut  it  is 
very  meagre — probably  additional  materials 
for  history  will  soon  be  discovered.  The 
main  substance  of  his  volume  is  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  He  traverses,  in  fact, 
the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Uossman,  whose  book 
we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  onl^  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  Japanese  scholarship  and  of 
literary  form.  He  goes,  too,  considerably 
more  into  detail,  and  apparently  has  had 
greater  access  to  diplomatic  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Wo  need  not  refer  again  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  wonderrul  history.  Ur.  Adams' 
work  is  the  more  scholarly  and  artistic  in 
character,  and  will  be  for  the  present  our  most 
authoritaliTe  source  of  information. 

JevsUh  BUtOTy  and  PoUttct  in  the   Timet  of 
Sargtmand  Sennaehtrih.    An  Inquiry  into 
the  H'ttorieal  mraning  and  pvrpou  of  tht 
Frnpheciei   of    Itaiah.      By    Sir    Ed  ward 
Stuachet.     Second  Edition,  revised,  with 
additions.    W,  Isbister  and  Co. 
Read^^  of  Mr.  Maurice's  works,  but  i 
cially  of  the  'Religions  of  the  World,' 
remember  the  delight  with  which  his  subtle 
mind  detected  in  heathen  doctrine  or  ccren 
off-glances — significant  hintings  and  forecasts 
— of  the  more  perfect  revelation  which  was  to 
follow.     His  keen  religious  sense  even  led  him 
to  see  religious  significance  in   many  merely 
secular   customs   and   developments,   and   he 
illustnted  Providence  by  a  ready  and  si 
tivety  generous  appreciation  of  the  best  ii 
nationalities — dim  strivings  towards  the  Great 
Source  of  light     It  is  really  but  the  same  ten- 
dency of  mind  which  led  him  to  try  very  often 
what  he  could  make  of  the  Bible  by  treating;  it 

Cnsely  as  a  scholar  would  treat  any  other 
II     Several  of  the  '  Tracts  for  Priests  and 
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People'  bore  trace  of  his  influence  in  this  re- 
spect, and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  that  en- 
tiUed  '  Politics,  Ancient  and  Modem,'  which 

confess,  several  years  ago  now,  sent  us  to 
the  more  detailed  work  of  which  it  was  a  sort 
of  condensed  redact,  and  of  which  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  revised  and  greatly  enloi^ed  re- 
print. Sir  Edward  Strachey  has  followed  up 
nis  plan  with  a  thoroughness  and  method  such 

Mr.  Maurice  seldom  attained.  He  is  order- 
ly, business-like,  and  scarcely  anything  can 
tempt  him  to  digress.  And  he  shows  us  by 
the  most  careful  and  sifting  process  how  it 
was'that  the  Jewish  nation  after  its  contact 
with  Assyria  and  other  heathen  people^  and 
in  spite  of  all  its  tendency  to  autocratic  rule, 
and  all  the  abuses  bred  of  it,  as  among  other 
oriental  nations,  yet  returned  constantly  to  its 
true  miers  the  Prophets,  who  for  many  ages 
never  failed  to  appear  and  lift  up  their  testi- 
mony against  vice  and  license  of  every  kind — 
a  fact,  which  is  allied  with  so  many  other  faots 
of  such  a  wholly  unique  and  slartiing  charac- 
ter as  makes  the  history  of  the  Jews  stand 
altogether  alone.  And  what  is  far  from  being 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  Sir  Edward's 
work  is  that  he  incessantly  casts  direct  light 
on  difficulties  that  may  arise  any  day  for  the 
English  citizen!  Weare  not  quite- sure  that  ho 
has  done  quite  wisely  in  deleting  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  original  preface  which  presented 
this  with  more  clearness  and  fuller  illustration 
than  the  new  one,  thus  furnishing  a  sort  of 
helpful  key-note  for  the  uncritical  reader.  Of 
course  it  is  wholly  beyond  our  compass  here 
even  to  indicate  the  many  suggestive  and  valu- 
able points  raised,  or  tc  present  any  epitome 
of  the  lending  ideas.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  sending  readers  to  the  book  itself, 
which  has  drawn  in  from  recent  investigation 
and  discovery  all  the  aid  they  have  brought  to 
a  thorough  treatment  of  thja  great  topic  Wo 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  its  ex- 
cellent order,  its  wide  scholarship,  patient 
thought,  and  clear  style,  this  book  forms  one 
of  the  most  substantial  additions  to  English 
theological  literatura  yet  made  by  a  layman. 

The  Period  of  the  R^ormation  (1617—1648). 


HKusser  was  Professor  of  History  at  Hei- 
delberg. His  lectures  were  taken  down  in 
shorthand  by  Professor  Oncken,  one  of  bis 
pupils,  and  a  posthumous  series  on  the  French 
Revolution  appeared  la^t  year.  The  present 
series  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  in  the 
same  way.  Professor  Oncken  tells  us  that  he 
has  bad  no  materials  whatever  save  his  own 
notes  and  the  literature  to  which  the  IMturer 
referred — materials  from  these  authorities  have 
had  to  be  interpolated  in  some  places  to  com- 
plete narratives  and  descriptions,  and  to  authen- 
ticate statements— otherwise  the  lectures  area  . 
verbatim  report  HSusser  was  a  spirited  and 
brilliant  lecturer,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
broad  views.  And  the  present  lectures  on 
the  *  Histwy  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
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Switserluid,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
England,'  although  the;  do  not  add  anything 
material  to  our  knowiei^e,  yet,  with  considera- 
ble insieht,  trace  the  cauBes  of  events,  and  their 
manifold  inSuencea,  eo  as  to  enable  us  intelli- 
gently and  vividly  to  comprehend  the  dynamic 
force  of  the  Reformation.  They  also  present 
in  a  compact  and  interesting  form  a  history 
usually  spread  over  many  volumes.  They 
have  attained  a  great  and  deserved  popularity 
in  Qermany. 

An  nUtorieal  Account  of  the  Ifacdonnellt  "/ 
Antrim:   iheladiag   Notleet  of  tome   other 


Qboroe  Hill,  Editor  of  the 
Manuscripts.  Belfast:  Archer  and  boos. 
The  author  of  this  fine-looking  volume  is  al- 
ready well  knoirn  in  the  field  of  Irish  anti- 
quarian rexearch  as  the  painstaking  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  Manuscripts,  which  throw 
sudi  a  fiood  of  light  upon  Uie  colonizatioQ  of 
Ulster  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  great 
scheme  of  the  Plantation  by  James  I.  had  Uie 
effect  of  founding  another  Scotland  in  the 
north-east  cf  Ireland  In  return  for  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  civilization  carried  from  the 
coasts  of  Antrim  and  Don^al  to  the  classic  isles 
ofr  Scotland  more  than  twelve  hundred  ^ears 
ago.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  a  constant  inter- 
course maintained  between  Antrim  and  Argyle, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  North  Channel,  and  es- 
pecially in  times  of  war,  when  the  blazing  fires 
from  tne  headlands  on  either  side  summoned 
their  kinsmen  across  the  water  to  engage  In 
that  warfare  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
congenial  pastime  of  the  ancient  Celts.  Mr. 
Hill  carries  us  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and 
even  earlier,  to  find  the  origin  of  those  war- 
like Hacdonnells,  owning  the  isles  of  Scotland 
and  the  'glynns'  of  Ireland,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  modem  times  by  the  amiable  and 
nnwarlike  Earl  of  Antrim  and  a  few  otfa^  dis- 
tinguished people.  Theeo  old  chiefs  were  al- 
ways getting  into  (juarrels  either  with  Irish 
chiefs  or  with  Scottish  kings,  or  with  English 
deputies,  and  their  achievements  are  one  long 
chronicle  of  bloodshed.  Mr.  Froudo's  tirst 
allusion  to  the  Irish  in  bis  general  History  is 
to  quote  the  Pander's 'vision  concerning  Ire- 
land, which  represented  it  as  being  always  at 
continual  war  within  itself  with  more  of  rob- 
bing, spoiling,  preying,  and  burninK  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hill's  book 
supplies  abundant  illustration  of  the  vision; 
but  he  likewise  eluddates  the  backward  civili- 
zation of  more  than  a  thousand  years  by  inter- 
esting sketches  of  Celtic  life,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Irish 
difficulty.  Though  nominally  an  historical  ac- 
count of  the  HacdonneUs,  includuig  the  famous 
Sorley  Boy,  the  book  shows  us  the  manner  of 
life  among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Irish 
both  before  and  after  the  Reformation.  Mr. 
Hill  takes  up  the  cudgels  here  and  there  against 
Mr.  Froude,  for  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
no  Irishman  undertakes  the  study  of  Celtic 
antiquities  without  becoming  an  impassioned 
champion  of  the  aborigines;  but,  apart  from 
questions  of  conbrotersy,  Mr.  Hill  has  brought 
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to  light  from  State-Papers  and  family  archives, 
an  immense  body  of  information  bearing  upoD 
the  relation!'  of  Ireland  with  England  and 
Scotland  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

HUlorieal  Coarte/or  SchoaU.  Edited  by  Ei>- 
WABD  A.  Fbkbmak,  D.C.L.  llUtorjf  of  Scot- 
land. By  Maroaket  Uacahtbcb.  Uuiory 
of  Italy.  By  Williaii  Hdnt,  H.A.  HMorff 
of  Oermany.  By  Jambs  Simb,  M.A.  Uac- 
millan  k  Co. 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Historical 
Library  appear  with  commendable  punctuality. 
We  can  speak  of  them  only  in  a  general  way. 
Each  volume  is  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  the  country  of  which  it  treats ;  extended 
description,  or  highly-wrought  incident  is  im- 
possible. So  far  as  we  can  judge,  each  vol- 
ume is  an  admirable  summary,  telling  the 
facte  and  interspersing  them  in  a  simple^ 
straightforward  way,  and  apparently  with 
clear,  cool,  unbiassed  judgments.  Indeed,  the 
one  thing  impossible  to  the  accomplished  edi- 
tor is  to  permit  his  name  to  be  connected  with 
anything    uoscholarly    or    inaccurate.      Miss 


ality  which  is  quite  refreshing.  We  feel, 
however,  that  we  are  reading  a  mere  chronicle. 
Thus,  although  a  sentence  suggests  a  judg- 
ment not  very  favourable  to  Edward  I.  not  * 
worfl  is  said  to  enable  a  judgment  of  Wallace. 
The  editor  tells  us  that  Mr.  Sime's  volume  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  careful  revision  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Ward, '  than  whom  England  can  supply 
no  one  better  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of 
German  history  of  all  dates.' 

Epoch*  of  Hittory.  Edited  by  Edward  E. 
MosKis,  U.A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
The  Era  of  the  Protestant  ReBolutinn.  By 
F.  SERBonv.  The  Crvsades.  By  the  Bvv. 
O.  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Longman  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Macmiltan's  Historical  Course  seems 
to  have  provoked  this  of  Messrs.  Longmana 
The  two,  however,  have  this  difference— the 
former  deals  with  complete  national  histories, 
the  latter  with  special  epochs  of  history.  'Mr. 
Seebohm  is  well-known  as  a  careful  historian 
by  bis  'Oxford  Reformers.'  Hero  be  attempts 
the  aitduous  task  of  telling  the  story  of  the 
Reformntion  in  a  half-crown  volume.  Tho 
principle  upon  which  this  is  done  is  not  to 
crowd  the  page  with  dates,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
chronicle,  but  to  reduce  these  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  narrate  a  history,  the  object  be- 
ing to  impress  upon  (he  mind  the  order  and 
significance  of  the  more  important  events.  Th« 
first  part  sketches  the  general  state  of  Chris- 
tendom on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation ;  the  se- 
cond, the  story  of  the  struggle  from  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Florence  to  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1637.  The  third  part  traces  the  Reformation  in 
various  countries,  with  the  counter  Reformatioil 
which  led  to  the  Council  of  Tren^  and  sums 
up  the  general  result;  the  first  movement  be- 
ing connected  as  cause  and  effect  through  tiie 
refusal  of  reform  by  the  leading  powers,  with 
the  French  Revolution  in  1TB3. .  Maps  and  « 
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I^ood  index  add  to  the  Tftlueof  4fS  veiy  ihle 
little  volume 

The  'Crusades'  receiTe  an  equally  efficient 
treatment  at  the  very  able  bands  at  Mr.  Cox. 
'I'he  causes  leading  to  the  '  Cnisadus,'  from  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persian  King 
Khosru  11..  in  611,  are  traced  down  to  1076, 
the  gathering  indignaUon  of  Christendom  and 
the  CKcitementa  of  it  to  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont in  1095;  then  the  history  ot  the  nine 
Crusades  to  the  loss  of  Acre  in  12B1.  A  con- 
cluding chapter  ahovs  the  results,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  these  religious  irara.  The  seriefl 
promises  to  be  very  vMuable. 

The  French  Reoolution  and  Firtt  Empire  ;  on 
Sis'cTieai  Sketch.  By  Williah  u'Conkob 
MoBKts.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
This  volume  was  written  as  ono  of  the 
'Epochs  of  History'  series.  It  is  published 
independently,  as  it  was  thought  more  suitable 
for  readers  more  advanced  in  luiowledge  than 
those  provided  in  that  series.  It  is  a  rapid 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  just  estimate  of  the 
tragic  and  crowded  page  which  opens  for 
France  in  1TB9.  The  author  lies  under  the 
disadvantage  of  necessary  compression.  The 
incidunts  and  parentheses  which  relieve  the 
chronicle  of  events  in  more  extended  historieR 
are  necessarily  excluded.  We  can,  however, 
conscienliously  say  that  Mr.  Morris  tells  hia 
story  m  a  clear,  straightforward,  intelligent, 
and  interesting  way,  and  that  ho  has  provided 
for  ordinary  readers  a  very  convenient  synop- 
sis of  the  greatest  and  most  genninant  event 
of  modem  history.  All  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause, notwi  til  standing  strong  Gallican  sym- 
Kithics,  the  author's  moral  ju(^;mpnts  are 
gh-toned  and  just  His  introductory  chap- 
ter is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  concluding  verdict, 
after  rapidly  connecting  by  a  brief  sketch  the 
denouement  at  Waterloo  with  the  equally  dis- 
astrous campaign  of  1870,  is,  that  to  France 
itself,  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  her 
great  Revolution  has  preponderated  over  the 
good ;  while  outside  France  the  good  has  pre- 
ponderated over  the  evil.  The  judgment  is 
just.  France  has  made  esperiments  by  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  profited.  Impelled 
by  her  inordinate  vanity,  she  has  ever  aimed  at 
being  the  example  of  Europe,  as  iavariably 
she  has  ended  by  being  its  beacon. 

The  Seotlith  Wnr  of  Independence :  i»  Ante- 
cedents  and  Bffeclt.  In  Two  Volumes.  By 
WiLLLUf  BuitNS.     GIa^;ow:  Macleliose. 

Hr.  Bums'  volumes  are  more  than  thej  pro- 
fess to  be.  According  to  him  the  antecedents 
of  the  war  of  independence  stretch  back  to  re- 
motest times,  and  iti  effects  reach  down  to  oar 
own  day.  Nor  is  he  far  wrong;  only  earlj^ 
Scotch  an n at B— whether  it  arises  from  their 
own  character,  or  from  that  of  the  men  who 
have  dralt  with  them— arc  ioexpressibly  dry, 
and  seem  constantly  to  repeat  each  other;  so 
that  at  the  first  blush  we  are  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  we  open  Ur.  Bums'  big  volumes, 
and  6nd  that,  instead  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
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dence — which  affords  ample  scope  for  pictu- 
resque wiiting — being  at  once  entered  upon, 
we  have  not  only  to  follow  him  through  Scot- 
tish history  from  Agricola  and  the  Romans, 
down  through  all  the  controversies  about 
PIctfl  and  Scots,  but  even  before  that  to  listen 
to  long  disquisitions  on  the  general  ideas,  Jtc., 
that  lie  on  the  face  of  the  history.  He  would 
probably  have  found  more  readers  had  lie  been 
less  philosophic  and  carefully  conscientious. 
As  to  the  main  period  which  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with,  there  is  evidence  of  large  re- 
search, and,  though  the  writing  is  not  brilliant 
in  the  sense  that  we  say  Maeaulay's  and 
Froude's  histories  are  brilliant,  yet  he  is  al- 
ways readable,  and  now  and  then  graceful  in 
his  descriptive  passages.  Of  course  be  very 
decisively  sweeps  aside  the  idea  that  the  Scot- 
tish wars  of  indopendenoo  ended  with  Ban- 
nockbum,  to  which  distinguished  historians 
have  given  sanction,  and  he  recites  with  more 
than  his  wonted  power  the  Scottish  march  into 
England,  after  that  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Berwick,  and  the  English  efforts  to  regain  it. 
As  to  the'  effects  of  the  war,  he  well  sums 
them  up.  The  master  idea  of  the  Planlagenets 
was  the  conquest  of  France;  but  they  could 
not  proceed  to  this  whilst  there  was  a  risk  of 
Scottish  invasions  of  then-  own  soil,  which  were 
imminent  so  long  as  the  Scots  were  unsubdu- 
ed. The  conquest  of  Prance  simply  meant  the 
enslavement  of  England,  so  that  Scottish  in- 
dependence mean!  Engli^h  liberty — a  point 
which  Hacaulay  and  Dr.  Arnold  fully  agree  in. 
One  point  which  comes  out  very  strongly  In 
these  chapters  is  the  light  way  in  which  people 
in  those  days  held  their  oaths.  Many  Scotch- 
men, and  ihe  majority  of  them  Churchmen, 
took  vows  of  allegiance  to  Edward,  but  no 
sooner  did.  they  see  a  favourable  chance  than 
they  broke  them  ;  and  especially  was  this  true 
of  the  conduct  of  one  familiar  name,  that  of 
Bishop  Lamberton.  Mr,  Uill  Burton  has  tried 
to  account  for  this  tendency  among  the  priest- 
hood hy  saying  that  their  familiarity  with 
oaths  and  vows  made  them  regard  Uiem  less, 
which  some  cynical  persons  might  siiy  holds 
good  yet  But  we  hardly  think  this  the  com- 
plete solution  of  the  peculiar  circumstance. 
Mr,  Bums'  book  will  hereafter  be  found  a 
valuable  reference  book  on  tbe  subject,  for  he 
haa  been  careful  to  give  manifold  references. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanitm.  Lectvra 
delivered  at  the  Soyal  Inititution  of  Great 
Britain  in  Feiraary  and  March,  ls74.  By 
R,  BoswoBTH  Skitu,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 
in  Harrow  School,  &c.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Smith's  lectures  are  a  high  eulogiam 
upon  Mohammed  and  his  work  which  we  are 
not  inclined  to  dispute.  That  Mohammed  was 
a  sincere  religious  man  nnd  reformer — some 
errors,  sins,  and  fnnaticisms,  perhap>(  decep- 
tions,of  his  later  life  notwithstanding — scarcely 
admits  of  doubt  in  the  light  of  impartial  his- 
tory. Equally  certain  is  it  that  Mohammeda- 
nism has  wrought  immense  heneDts  to  the 
world  in  the  supptession  of  polythdsm  and  in 
the  purification  of  pagan  society.    This  journal 
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bos  done  full  juslico  to  both.*  It  \b  not  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  establish  the  diatinctj^e  bu- 
fierDBturalism  of  Christianity,  to  deny  the  re- 
igioua  sincerity  or  goodness  of  Mohammed. 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  speaks  as  if  all  religious 
systems  were  equally  pure  human  creations — 
the  result  of  human  instincts  and  necessities. 
He  justiQes  this  on  Max  Mailer's  authority, 
that  it  is  the  only  po.'isible  scientific  method  of 
comparative  religions.  As  well  say  that  the 
ouly  scientific  method  of  physiology  is  to  ig- 
nore the  originet  of  men.  Originu  can  never 
be  scientificallT  severed  from  phenomena.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Ur.  Smith  would 
have  done  equal  justice  to  Mohammedanism  if 
be  had  no(  shrunk  from  the  assertion  of  the 
Bupernftturalism  as  well  as  of  the  transcen- 
dency of  Christianity.  Indeed,  like  most 
champions  of  wronged  reputations  he  a  little 
overdoes  his  eulogy,  just  as  Mr.  Froude  does 
in  his  vindicaUon  of  Henry  VIII.  We  had 
marked  several  pioints  for  criticism,  but  must 
forbear.  Mr.  Smith's  lectured  are  able  and  in- 
teresting and  well  informod.  With  the  cau- 
tion that  we  have  hinted  they  maj  be  advan- 
tageously studied.  There  is  danger,  however, 
lest  Mohammed  should  have  claimed  For  bis 
resuscitated  reputation  the  prophetical  au- 
thority and  rank  which  belong  only  to  a  Mo- 
sea,  an  Iiiaiah,  or  a  Paul 

The    ChiWt  HUtory  of  Jervtalem,  from  the 
EarlUit  HUtorie  Notice  to  the  Preient  Time. 
By  Fb*nci8  Roubiliac  Condkh,  C.E.     With 
Fifteen  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood,  by 
J.  W.  WHrnpsB.     W.  Isbister  and  Co. 
Inspired  probably  by  the  achievement  of 
fais  son.  Lieutenant  Condor,  of  the  Palestine 
eiploralion,  Mr.  Cooder  has  written  this  useful 
and  attractive  little  history.      Ho  is  scholar 
enoi^h  to   go  to   the   highest  authorities  for 
facts ;  he  has  vigour  of  intellect  enough  to  form 
a  just  judgment  of  them  ;  and  he  has  literary 
art  enough  to  tell  his  story  with  attractiveness 
and  simplicity ;  while  his  catholic  spirit  in- 
stinctively avoids  all  that  is  prejudiced,  and 
enables  him  to  judge  fairly ;  even  to  eulogize 
the  groat  Saracen  champion,  Saladin.     While 
more  advanced  students  will  turn   to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's book,  not  children  only  but  genera!  read- 
ers will  Had  all  they  want  to  know  attractively 
presented  in  Mr.  Conder's.    The  illustrations, 
archieologically  as  well  as  artistically,  are  very 
good. 

Journal  of  Benrff  Coeibum;  being  a  continvii- 
tion  of  th€  ifemorudt  o/AMriirw,  1831-1854. 
Two  Vols.      Edinburgh;   Bdmondston  and 

The  Inte  Lord  Cockburn  was  one  of  the  bst 
of  the  old  race  of  Scotch  lawyerri,  who  were 
equally  distinguished  by  their  legal  acumen, 
literary  accomplishments,  sagacious  common- 
sense,  and  powers  of  wit  and  humour.  His 
judgments  and  criticisms  on  the  men  and  events 
of  his  own  time  are  marked  by  all  those  quali- 
ties which  rendered  the  eminent  Scottish  judges 
of  the  last   century  and  of  the  early  part  of 
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the  genial  leaders  of  the  brilliant  circles 
which  adorned  Edinburgh,  before  that  city  bad 
become  the  essentially  provincial  town  it  now 
is.  It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  'Memorials  of  his  own  Time'  were 
to  the  world,  and  the  volumes  before  ub 
are  the  continuation  of  that  work  from  the  date 
at  which  the  Memorials  stopped  till  the  death 
of  the  worthy  and  witty  judge  in  18S4.  'Since 
1830,'  wrote  Lord  Cockburn,  'I  have  gone  od 
recording  occurrences  as  they  have  arisen, 
tbough'often  with  laree  intervids.  This  habit 
of  making  a  noto  of  things  worth  observing  at 
the  time  coincided  with  the  change  of  life  im- 
plied in  my  becoming  Solicitor- General,  in  se- 
parating the  first  part  from  the  subsequent 
pages.'  The  Diaiy  or  Journal  is  thus  the  sec- 
ond  part  of  the  Memorials,  and  was  evidently 
prepared  equally  with  the  first  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  publication.  Appointed  Solicitor-Qo- 
ncral  for  Scotland  under  the  Liberal  adminis- 
tration responsible  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882, 
the  work  of  preparing  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill 
— which  made  rolativfly  a  greater  political 
change  in  Scotland  than  did  the  Ei^lish  one  in 
England,  for  only  through  it  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Scotch  obtained  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing their  own  representatives  in  any  sense 
whatever — was  largely  devolved  upon  Cock- 
bum.  He  was  a  true  Whig  of  the  old  stamp, 
and  was  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Whig  school.  Accordingly,  the  Reform  Bill 
was  a  labour  of  love  to  him,  and  although  not 
insensible  to  the  dangers  of  democracy,  which 
at  thit  time  ahnued  so  many  excellent  people, 
Cockburn  was  too  sagacious  not  to  see  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  democratic  excesses  was 
to  put  confidence  in  the  neople,  and  to  train 
them  to  realize  that  it  is  their  own  interest  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  heritage  of  social, 
civiX  and  rclipous  liberty  which  the  British 
Constitution  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
tand,but  which  has  only  been  obtained  through 
those  very  reforms  which  the  admirers  of  the 
Constitution  predicted  would  destroy  iL  Cock- 
burn's  sketches  of  the  disposition  and  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  when  the  Reform 
Bill  at  length  brought  self-government  within 
their  roach  are  of  permanent  value,  and  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  The  same  dogged  resolution  in  view 
of  the  ends  sought  for,  the  same  patience  in 
bearing  the  ills  of  the  present  because  they 
were  determined  they  should  be  only  tempora- 
ry, and  withal,  the  same  deep  serious  enthusi- 
asm on  behalf  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous, which  have  always  characterized  the  Scot- 
tish people,  were  prominently  manifest  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill 

Thpre  was  another  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  with  which  this  journal  is  very 
much  occupied,  and  the  materials  contaifed  ia 
it  throw  important  light  on  events  that, have 
become  historical.  We  refer  to  the  disruptioa 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  was  the  immediate  reaulL 
During  the  '  ten  years'  confiict'  that  preceded 
and  led  up  to  the  Disruption,  Cockburn  was 
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ORO  of  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, before  whom  the  disputed  legal  cases  were 
tried  which  settled  the  question  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  against  the 
claims  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Church. 
.  These  cases  arose  out  of  the  exorcise  of  the 
right  of  patronage,  and  when  the  Church 
Courts  and  Civil  Courts  took  different  vievea 
there  were  collisiuns  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  two,  which  necessitated  »□  appeal  to  Par- 
liament Parliament  refused  to  interfere,  and 
aa  the  judgments  of  the  law-courts  seemed  to 
the  popular  party  inconsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  and  no  redress  could  be 
hoped  for  from  Parliament,  secession  was  re- 
solved upHin,  the  Kirk  was  split  asunder,  and 
nearly  five  hundred  of  ils  best  ministers  left 
their  stipends,  churches,  and  manses,  and  came 
out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  in  order 
that  they  might  found  a  new  church  where 
they  would  have  the  freedom  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters which  was  refused  tiiem  in  the  Establish- 
ment Cockbum  was  one  of  the  uinoriiy  of 
the  judges  who  in  all  the  cases  that  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Session  held  that  the  Church 
was  substantially  in  the  right,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  were  wrong  in  law  in  find- 
ing that  the  ecclesiustieal  courts  could  bo  inter- 
fered with  and  put  right  in  regard  to  spiritual 
matters  (such  as  the  induction  and  deposition 
of  ministers)  by  the  law-courts.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  lime,  when  passions  have  cooled  down 
and  it  is  possible  to  beimparti^  it  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted  that  Cockburn  has  made  out  a 
triumphant  cose  for  the  Free  Church  scceders, 
and  if  the  majority  of  the  Court  had  taken  his 
view  there  never  would  have  been  any  secos- 
sion.  It  is  a  tardy  acknowledgment  of  right 
which  is  thus  rendered,  seeing  that  it  comes 
too  late  to  be  of  practical  use  j  but  the  Free 
Church  may  welt  be  satisfied  with  that,  and 
with  the  bill  brought  in  by  a  Conservatire  Go- 
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Church,  as  demonstrating^  that  in  1858  they 
were  in  the  right,  and  their  enemies  who  pour- 
ed so  much  contumely  on  them  altogether  in 
the  wrong. 

This  journal,  besides  containing  an  interest- 
ing record  of  contemporary  events  during  im- 
portant crises  in  Scottish  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical histoiT,  is  thus  also  a  monument  to  the 
justice  and  historical  propriety  of  the  claims 
of  the  Free  Church.  It  throws  light  on  all  the 
thorny  questions  fought  out  thirty  years  ago 
with  such  exceodin;  intensity  in  Scotland. 
There  is  much  also  in  it  of  a  less  serious  ehar- 
ftcter  that  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. The  volumes  are  exceedingly  read- 
able throughout,  and  though  they  will  prima- 
rily attract  Scottish  readers,  they  contain  so 
much  that  is  of  general  interest  and  value  that 
they  may  be  heartily  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  wider  circles  as  well 


We  knew  that  Mr.  Lynch's  life  was  an  ut- 
terly uneventful  one — that  be  never  mingled 
in  society,  or  sought  notoriety  of  any  kind  ; 
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but  still  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  his  biography  should  be  so  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  Of  course  there  is  one  thing 
which  the  most  original  biographer  cannot  do, 
if  he  would  be  faithful— he  must  not  invent ; 
but  we  should  have  felt  a  little  comforted 
amidst  the  paucity  of  materials  if  Mr.  White 
had  favoured  us,  as  we,  think  he  might  and 
etntld  have  done,  with  something  more  of  an 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lynch — an  analysis  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  a  more  thorough  presentation  of 
those  singular  traits,  which,  combining  to  ren- 
der popularity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  impossi- 
ble to  the  author  of  the  '  Rivulet,'  yet  made 
him  a  power,  on  influence,  a  '  presence '  felt  and 
recognised  by  all  who  came  within  bis  range. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  let  the  man  'tell  his  own 
story' — as  far  as  poswble  to  speak  for  himself ; 
but  when,  admittedly,  the  materials  for  doing 
this  efficiently  are  not  in  existence,  the  biogra- 
pher might  well  have  drawn  a  little  on  bis  own 
resources  and  indicated  more  fully  to  us  the 
circumstances,  the  relations,  and  affinities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  drew  him  to  Mr. 
Lynch,  and  justified  him  in  undertaking  the 
duty  of  biographer.  Mr.  White  writes:  'We 
have  felt  safety  in  defect  rather  than  excess ;' 
and  egotism  is  often  enough  intolerable ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  it  in  the  biographer 
which  is  only  illuminatlTe,  and  which  reveals 
the  subject  by  honestly  revealing  the  writer. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  so  much  that  Is  original, 
succinct,  devout,  high-hearted,  tender,  .sugges 
tive,  strongly -Christian  in  this  volume,  that  it 
serms  ungrateful  to  grumble.  These  little 
notes  of  Mr.  Lynch's— written  often  in  the 
midst  of  agony — how  sweet  and  tender  and 
fragrant  they  are  1  The  dew  of  gentle  holiness 
is  on  them,  the  more  that  there  is  nothing  of 
intellectual  weakness.  How  clearly  he  fixes 
the  real  drift  of  the  question,  and  how  aptly 
he  illustrates  it,  sometimes  with  the  utmost  fo- 
miliarity  of  reference,  making  the  dark  thing 
BO  clear  that  we  wonder  we  never  saw  it  so  be- 
fore. And  what  felicity  and  ingenuity  of  com- 
forting in  some  of  these  notes  written  to  the 
sorrowing  t  At  all  this  we  are  often  the  more 
surprised  in  that,  associated  with  rare  delicacy 
of  thought  or  feeling,  there  is  a  shrewdness 
that  suggests  the  experienced  man  of  the  world 
rather  than  the  recluse  that  Mr.  Lynch  was. 
The  papers  written  on  the  'Rivulet  Controver- 
sy,'published  in  the'Ciiriii(i«n  Sptelalor,  utd 
here  reprinted  with  their  jiaivtU  of  smart  hit- 
ting, their  gentle  rebuke,  and  irony,  and  occa- 
sional scathing  ridicule,  often  so  neatly  closed 
in  a  single  term,  are  proof  of  this,  and  show 
what  a  figure  in  debate  he  would  have  made, 
had  he  been  blessed  with  a  moderate  measure 
ot  health,  and  had  circumstances  led  him  in 
that  line.  Where  did  he  acquhe  this  practical 
wisdom  ?  How  came  it  that  this  man.  who 
hved  secluded  and  suffered  much,  was  wont  to 
charm  those  who  were  his  friends  at  once  with 
his  almost  Thackerayin  shrewdness  and  his 
delicate  poetic  suggestiveness,  which  are  SO  sel- 
dom combined  ?  The  finding  of  the  reason  of 
this  would  form  an  excellent  theme  for  psycho- 
lo^cal  analysis ;  but  for  that  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  space.     All  that  we  can  do  is  to  say. 
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how,  after  our  first  feeling  of  disappointment 
was  got  over,  we  were  charmed  witn  the  i^uick 
sympathy,  the  fine  thought,  the  deep  Bplntual 
BUBcepttbilities,  the  radiant  humour  and  quick 
wit  which  mode  us  pass  back  in  memory  once 
more  to  the  days  when  we  were  wont,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  hang  on  his  words,  bo 
rich  in  suggestion  and  help ;  for  he  was  a  kind 
of  poet-prophet,  nnd  could  easily  divine  the 
mood  and  mind  that  he  was  in  contact  with, 
and  on  occasion  would  pour  forth  his  wise 
words — 

The  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they  give.' 

With  all  his  reticence  and  reserve,  there  was 
in  him  an  imperious  necessity  for  self-commu- 
nication, and,  liico  the  true  orator,  he  only 
needed  the  'fit audience'  to  be  led  to  'throw 
forth  his  soul  in  kindling  speech.'  He  was  a 
great  conversation  all  st,  linking  thought  to 
thoi^ht  in  the  most  natural  jet  surprising  way, 
and  passing  by  wonderfully  easy  stages  from 
grave  to  ^y. 

Mt.  White's  memoir  will  be  prized  by  those 
who  knew  something  of  Hr.  Lynch  in  life,  but 
we  are  afraid  that  it  will  not  do  so  much  as  a 
different  and  less  reserved  work  might  have 
done  to  make  him  known  in  drcles  outside 
this ;  but  wp  can  thoroughly  respect  the  feel- 
ings that  dictated  the  course  talun  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is.  after  all,  what  Hr.  Lynch  would  him- 
self have  preferred,  for,  as  Mr.  White  well 
BiLys,  '  He  had  a  nice  sense  of  words,  a  passion 
■for  accuracy,  and  an  nhhorrence  of  eulogy 
that  muant  little.' 

A  Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Tkomn*  Bimtey, 
LCD.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Jons  SrouonTOH, 
D.D.     Uodder  and  Stoughton. 
Thomat  Siiinei/ :  Ili»  Mind  Life  and  Opinions, 
Boe'rinai,  Denominational.  DeBOtional,  and 
Practical:  inte'ruperud  with  Anecdotes,  De- 
KripCiont.  and  Orilieignu.     By  the  Rer.  E. 
Paiton  Hood.    James  Clarke  and  Co. 
Of  Thomas  Binney  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
a  complete  and  acknowledged  memoir,  for  it 
seems  that  he  distinctly  forbade  that  such 
should  be  written.     Knowing  that,  in  spite  of 
his  strong  common  sense,  hia  shrewdness,  his 
power,  of  managing  men,  ho  had  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  irritable  temperament  that  some- 
times caused  him  to  shrink  almost  morbidly 
from  self- revelation,  nnd  often  gave,  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  thoroughly,  a  semblance 
of  hardness,  not  only  of  manner,  but  or  nature, 
wedo  not  altogether  wonder  at  this  prohibition. 
Still  it  is  mucn  to  he  regretted ;  for  ho  was  a 
typical  man,  and  one  who,  in  the  hand  of  a 
biographer  with  en  instinct  for  the  finer  traits 
that  often  in  strong  characters  only  hidt;  them- 
selves under  the  Irutqiierie  they  affect,  would 
have  made  a  splendid    study.    Hr.    Paxton 
Hood,  iq  bis  rather  hurried,  but  nevertheless, 
delicate  and  suggestive  sketch,  has  abundantly 

[iroTcd  this.  Precluded  from  reference  to  many 
etters  and  private  papers,  which  in  other  tnr- 
cumslances  might  have  been  availalile,  he  has 
been  compaTled  to  construct  a  mind-life,  or  cha- 
racter-study, or  psycholi^ca!  ground-plan, with 
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only  the  aid  of  what  are  mainly  puMie  utteran- 
ces. Hehas  with  considerable  tact  and  discern- 
ment thrown  in  here  and  there  a  remark  or  an 
anecdote,  and  be  has  brought  yon  close  to  the 
man;  but  how  much  closer,  could  he  have  but 
consistently  unlocked  the  stores  of  private  me' 
moranda  that  must  be  in  existence.  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  Hood  gives  many  instances  of  the  unto- 
ward, half -repellent  elements  that  lay  so  close 
to  tender  and  all-attractive  ones  in  Mr.  Binney, 
and  notably  in  that  anecdote  of  the  minister 
who  lost  his  wife  while  Hr.  Binney  was  assist- 
ing him.  So  true  a  response  of  sympathy  did 
he  find  in  the  man  whom  be  at  first  disliked 
that  his  love  afterwards  knew  no  bounds.  Hr. 
Binney  seemed  to  distrust  effusive  sentiment 
so  thoroughly  that  he  had  to  keep  watch  over 
himself ;  and  this  watchfulness  has  imparted  a 
peculiar  reserve  to  his  style.  It  is  not  cold  ; 
there  is  throughout  the  note  of  restniined  im- 
patience and  passion  which,  in  his  prcnching, 
not  unfrequently  made  itself  felt  in  spch  con- 
trast to  his  slow  analytical  processes  and  his 
way  of  pursuing  an  idea  as  though  it  were  an 
enemy  and  must  be  conquered,  that  a  slight 
sense  of  incongruity  might  occasionally  have 
been  the  experience  of  an  unaccustomed  hear- 
er. Several  persons  quoted  by  Mr.  Paxton 
Hood,  confess  they  were  at  first  so  affected.  If 
Mr.  Binney  had  not,  together  with  this  peculi- 
srity,  been  slightly  deficient  in  delicate  percep- 
tion of  language,  when  used  as  an  interpreter  of 
emotion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a, 
great  orator.  Even  in  the  exquisite  passages 
Mr.  Hood  has  so  judiciously  gathered  together 
this  is  apparent.  Here  and  there,  we  find  the 
unlucky  word  too  much — the  metaphor  fulfilled 
too  stringently  and  too  little  left  for  the  imagi- 
nation. Notably  is  this  to  be  seen  in  that  refe- 
rence to  the  child  in  the  eloquent  passage  in 
which  nature's  economy  is  used  to  rebut  the 
idea  of  the  soul's  annihilation,  where  the  words 
'moulded  and  stamped  lihe  a  neie  thilling^  ra- 
ther lower  the  value  of  the  beautiful  and  truly 
poetic  image  which  preceded  them.  Ilutmany 
of  his  sermons  were  simply  mas ter -pieces ;  two 
alone,  included  in  the  last  Volume,  would  amply 
suffice  to  rebut  the  chnrge  of  want  of  culture 
that  has  been  raised  recently.  They  are  close- 
ly knit  in  logical  relation,  yet  relieved  by  won- 
derful passages  of  illustration,  patho.s  and 
practical  appeal.  But,  nevertheless,  if  is  well 
stud  by  Dr.  Allon,  that  his  greatness  consisted 
in  an  unusual  and  harmonious  combination  of 
many  gifts,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of 
one  special  faculty.  Hehad  powerful  corn- 
sense,  rare  self  restraint  and  self-posses- 
sion, some  imagination  that  could  on  great  occa- 
1  communicate  fervour,  and  he  had,  above 
all,  the  lofty  moral  susceptibility  that  controls 
id  yet  ministers  to  fine  impulse.  His  prcs- 
ice  will  be  missed  for  long  from  amongst  us  ; 
for,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  ho  was  properly  an 
orator  or  poet,  he  was  a  man  of  men,  and  hod 
the  power  to  draw  men's  hearts  after  him. 

Eeminitceneet  of  Forty-three  Yean  in  India, 
by  Lieutenant -General  Sir  Geohob  Law- 
KENCE,  K.C.8.I. ;  Including  tlie  Cabul  Die- 
Oilers,  Captieitiet  in  Affghanittan  and  the 
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Pupjiti'i,  ani  a  If-trrati't  of  the  Xvtmk* 

in  lUjptitaiia.     Edited    by    W.  EnwiiiDS, 

H.M  B.C.S.      John  Murray. 

This  volume  should  bo  read  in  common  with 
the  article  on  Lord  Ellonborough'a  Adminis- 
tration, which  appears  n  another  part  of  tbia 
number  of  tho  Britith  Qaart&rly.  It  is  a 
d«lAiled  account  of  the  dlsuBtrous  and  blunder- 
ing Cabul  Expeditions,  of  which  a  general 
political  estimnte  is  given  in  the  u-ticle.  Gen- 
eral Sir  George  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  illustri- 
ous brotharM  whose  names  ore  written  ■  so 
prominently  in  the  historic  Annals  of  India 
during  the  last  fifty  yenrs.  His  nirratiYe  may 
therefore  l»  strictly  relied  upon  for  both  iis 
facts  and  its  colouring,  while  its  judgments 
on  Brit^dier  Shclton,  whom  it  cooTJcts  of 
sheer  and  disastrous  incapacity,  and  of  General 
Elphinstone,  whose  practical  imbecility  is  ex- 
tenuated only  by  his  broken  state  of  health, 
severs  as  they  are,  are  doubtless  attempered 
by  the  careful  justice  and  the  grave  Goase  of 
responsibility  which  pertain  to  the  very  name 
which  the  writer  bears.  We  scarcely  know 
which  feeling  has  been  excited  the  more 
strongly,  as  we  have  read  the  romantic  and 
tragic  mcidents  here  recorded  —  deep  sympa- 
thy with  the  Eufferera,  especially  Lady  Mac- 
naughten  and  her  Jieroic  female  companions, 
or  burning  indignation  at  the  political  and  mili- 
tary incapacity  which  caused  them.  It  is  clear 
that;  had  it  not  been  for  the  latter,  sgain  and 
ag^n  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  mi^t 
hate  been  avoided,  as  well  as  the  annihilation 
of  our  brave  army.  No  passage  of  more 
heroic,  and  tragic,  and  unnecessary  endurance 
is  to  be  found  in  our  Indian  bistoiy. 

A  Brit'  Munutir  of  lAt  Prineeu  Chtrlotta  of 
Waietj  vith  SeUeliotufrom  her  Corretoond- 
enee  and  other  vnpubluhed  Paperi.  By  the 
Lady  Ross  Weioall.  With  an  Original 
Portrait  from  a  Miniature  by  Stewabt. 
John  Murray. 

This  little  volume  is  the  expansion  of  an 
srticio  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Jitsieic,  which,  on  its  appearance,  attracted 
con siderabto  attention,  in  virtue  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  materials,  and  the  evident  access  of 
iti  writer  to  original  sources  of  information. 
It  was  founded  on  letters  nddressed  by  the 
Princess  to  the  writer's  mother.  We  remem- 
ber, some  forty  years  ago,  a  vapid  court-life  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  full  of  fulsome  lauda- 
tions, and  therefore  utterly  worthless.  This 
little  volume  produces  a  much  higher  impres- 
sion of  her  natural  abilities  and  honest  good 
sense,  by  a  legitimate  process  of  evidence  and 
criticism.  The  task  whs  a  delicate  and  a  pain- 
ful ono,  invoking  a  further  exposure  of  thn 
utter  worthlessnoas  of  the  father  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  of  his  miserable  family  history. 
The  Queen  has  shown  her  good  sense,  as  well 
as  her  high  momi  feeling,  in  sanctioning  such 
a  publication.  Even  were  it  desirable  to  throw 
S  veil  over  the  villainies  of  George  IV.  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  the 
truth  should  be  known  on  unimpeachable  au 
thority.    Oar  impression  of  the  natural  abili 
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ties  and  disposition  of  the  Princess  is  height- 
ened by  her  letters.  A  young  girl  born  to 
such  a  destiny,  with  a  mother  who<;e  only 
claim  to  her  respect  and  affection  was  that  she 
had  a  worse  husband,  who,  indeed,  never  knew 
the  love  and  care  of  either  father  or  mother,  is 
supremely  to  be  pitied.  Tho  impression  given 
of  her  loneliness  and  misery  is  most  pathetic. 
A  clever  child  with  a  certain  brusque  and  fear- 
leas  honesty  of  character,  she  soon  became  an 
object  of  positive  aversion  to  her  BelUsh  and 
basB-hearted  father,  and  cast  about  for  sympa- 
thy and  friendship  wherever  she  could  find 
them.  Even  her  grandmother  was  a  stem  and 
intolerable  martinet  who,  strange  to  say,  seems 
to  have  shared  the  feeling  of  her  wretched  son 
towards  the  poor  child.  Old  George  III.  again 
excites  a  feeling  of  moral  respect  for  his  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  for  the  discomfort  of  his  own 
family  life.  The  Princess  found  fldelily  and 
aSbclion  among  the  ladies  about  her,  and  seems 
to  have  had  a  faculty  for  inspiring  them.  Her 
relations  to  Lady  Weigall's  mother  were  those 
of  confidential  and  affectionate  friendship.  It 
is  a  melancholy  record  of  a  young  life  of  prom- 
ise ;  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
what  in  comparison  with  the  then  royal  Tamily 
seemed  the  irreparable  calamity  of  her  early 
death  has  proved  a  blessing.  Her  necessary 
defects  of  true  education  would  have  made  her 
rule  as  a  sovereign,  doubtful  as  to  its  influ- 
ences, save  indeed  for  the  wisdom  of  her  hus- 
band ;  while  her  death  opened  the  way  to  the 
throne  for  a  Queen,  whose  eicellency  of  cha- 
racter, moulded  to  the  utmost  by  a  wise  and 
virtuous  education,  and  ripened  by  a  happy 
marriage,  has  given  us  the  best  sovereign  that 
ever  blest  a  nation's  life  by  her  rule. 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  controversial  element 
unwisely  introduced  into  this  little  work  it 
would,  as  we  think,  have  been  uncommonly 
interesting.  The  writer,  however,  lays  him- 
self so  open  to  the  charge  of  being  onesided, 
that  bis  intention  of  interesting  a  wide  circle 
in  the  great  charitable  works  of  certain  Protes- 
tant ladies  must  he  largely  frustrated.  How 
can  the  presentation  in  a  general  way  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  dozen  Protestant  women's  work  aid  us 
to  a  decision  on  the  question  raised  here  be- 
tween them  and  Roman  Catholic  women-wor- 
kers, especially  when  we  do  not  havoeven  the 
pretence  of  a  statement  of  what  tho  latter  have 
actually  accomplished  P  But  even  if  we  had, 
wo  do  not  believe  that  the  process  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. It  proceeds  on  a  wrong  idea  altoge- 
er;  and  its  main  positions  are  not  susceptible 
of  verification,  even  if  all  the  facta  were  at  hand. 
This  grumble  once  over  and  the  introduction 

Cased,  we  are  simply  delif^htcd  with  the 
igraphic  sketches  of  Miss  Gilbert,  the  blind 
daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of  (Chichester, 
who  founded  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  of 
Johanna   Chandler,  the  founder   of  tho 
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'costerj;';  aod  of  Bereral  others.  The  Btorj 
of  their  lives  in  &  wonderful  commeDUry  on 
the  iraye  of  Providence.  Though  the  writer's 
stjte  inclines  to  be  dry,  he  is  now  and  ^ain 
touched  with  quiet  enthusiasm  thit  is  more 
effective  ttun  eloquence  could  be.  Especially 
is  this  so  when  he  tells  of  Miss  Ejo's  emigra- 
tion scheme,  and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter's  works 
in  Bristol.  In  several  cases,  however,  his 
work  is  hardly  up  to  date,  and  noticeably  is 
this  so  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Hilton,  Miss  Robin- 
son, and  Miss  Carpenter. 

^Mtn  and  the  Spnniardt.    By  N.  L.  Tbublih, 
'  Azamat-BatuL'    Two    vols.    Hurst    and 

BlncketL 
yiteaya;  or.  Life  in  tha  Land  nf  the  QarlisU 
at  the   Outbreak  of  Ote  Inturrectum,  167S- 
1873;  iHlh  »on«  account  of  the  Iron  3f.nct 
in  the  ticinity  of  Bilbao.     Henry  S.  King 

Ho  evil  is  wholly  unrelieved.  A  war  is  a 
costly  process  of  teaching  the  world  geography 
and  ethnolofry ;  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Crimean,  Abyssinian,  Central  Asian, 
and  recent  European  wars,  have  tat^ht  people 
more  about  these  respective  countries  than  all 
that  tbey  learned  at  scbooL  The  Carlist  War, 
in  its  turn,  is  producing  quite  a  literature. 
'  Special  Correspondents'  are  everywhere,  and 
&s  they  write  under  peculiar  advantages,  and 
with  grave  responsibilities,  their  letters  are 
speciaUy  well-informed,  and  are  usually  written 
with  care.  The  brilliant  "  Azamat-Batuk," 
whose  contributions  to  the  Pali  Mali  attracted 
so  much  attention,  and  with  whom  the  readers 
of  this  review  are  not  unacquainted,  here  pro- 
clums  to  the  world  his  true  name.  As  the 
correspoDdent  of  the  Neat  York  Eerald  he  vis- 
ited the  country  of  the  Carlists,  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Carlist  camp,  and  under  tbe 
Special  tuition  of  tbe  noble  old  General  Elio, 
to  whom  he  was  influentially  commended,  he 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  Carlist 
■UBiirs.  General  Elio  is  now  seventy  years  old ; 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Carlists ;  be  is  their  ablest  leader,  and  has 
been  a  good  deal  in  England ;  hence  he  can  ap- 

Eear  in  Bayonne,  when  the  police  are  '  wanting 
im,'  effectually  disguised  as  an  old  English 
gentleman.  The  world  little  suspects  the  b^- 
garly  condition  of  some  of  its  disturbing  ele- 
ments. Nothing  could  be  more  disorganised 
and  poverty-stricken  ihan  the  Carlist  par^  at 
the  outset.  M.  Thieblin  was  unwittingly  the 
means  of  smutting  a  small  gun,  tbe  Carlist 
park  of  artillery,  over  .the  French  frontier. 
He  testifies  also  to  the  squalor,  superatitions, 
and  bravery  of  the  Carlist  forces.  Although 
hd  interweaves  general  descriptions  of  the 
countiy,  and  historical  retrospects  with  his 
narrative,  his  book  is  strictly  an  account  of  the 
civil  war  which  is  desolating  Spain.  We  need 
not  say  that  it  is  vivacious  and  interesting; 
nothing  that  is  dull  can  comefrom  the  authors 
pen  ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  ts  also  very  in- 
forming. Beneath  all  his  brilliancy  of  descrip- 
tion. M.  Thieblin  is  careful  in  collecting  and 
sifting  his  information.  He  is  indefatigable  in 
pursmt  of  it,  and  has  that  degree  of  general 
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culture  and  specially  of  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean aflairs  which  qualifies  him  to  test  and 
use  it 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  graphic  book  about 
Spain  of  late  years,  it  is  the  most  useful;  it 
tells  us  exactly  what  we  wish  to  know. 
Wherever  he  went  his  introductions  procured 
him  a  welcome.  The  Carlists  bad  clearly  ihe 
Bvmpatbies  of  the  country;  supplies  came  in 
almost  magically,  while  the  Bepublicans  were 
starved  out  Of  the  moderatnon  and  humine- 
ness  of  the  Carlists,  both  leaders  and  followers, 
he  speaks  more  favourably  thai^  we  were  pre- 
pared for.  He  has  no  groat  faith  in  Don  Car- 
los himself,  with  whom  he  had  converiiationB, 
whose  popular  qualities  are  superficial  >ather 
than  intrinsic,  and  who  plays  at  royalty  in  a 
way  that  is  not  only  childish  but  injurious. 
He  evidently  thinks  old  Elio  worth  a  hundred 
Carlos'.  The  Cura  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
Carlist  wiir.  He  is  something  like  tne  militant 
bishops  of  the  middle  ages,  ready  either  for  a 
mass  or  a  fray.  Of  Santa  Cruz  M.  Thieblin 
says  a  good  deaL  Of  Spanish  ladies  he 
speaks  in  most  eulogistic  terms ;  they  are^  in 
their  best  specimens,  as  virtuous  as  Uie  most 
virtuous  of  our  countrywomen,  aa  graceful  and 
witty  as  the  most  charming  Frenchwomen,  and 
as  beautiful  as  the  most  handsome  Italians, 
the  Queen  Isabella — '  [sabelU  the  innocent' — 
notwithstanding. 

He  had  access  to  Serrano,  Castelar,  Figuens, 
and  other  leaders,  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
open  with  him,  even  to  confldentialness.  He 
was  received  into  Serrano's  boose,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  him  passing  severe  strictures 
on  his  treatment  of  the  Queen,  and  from  the 
expression  of  supreme  contempt  for  him.  The 
brilliant  descriptions,  masterly  portraits,  and 
important  and  well-arranged  ii^ormation  of  U. 
Thieblin's  book,  distinguish  it  very  greatly 
from  books  of  its  class.  It  has  the  importance 
of  history,  and  the  fascination  of  romance. 
We  might  quote  ad  libitum  did  our  space  per- 
mit ;  we  could  scarcely  fall  upon  a  wrong  page 
for  the  purpose. 

Vizcaya,  or  Biscay,  is  a  very  different  work. 
The  authoress,  Miss  (f)  Bulges,  visited  the 
north  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1372,  kept  a  journal,  and  wrote  letters  home, 
from  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  com- 
piled. But  she  frankly  confesses  that  she 
was  able  to  form  but  a  very  superficial  esti- 
mate of  tbe  people.  She  had  recourse  there- 
fore to  relatives  who  have  resided  in  the  coun- 
try, and  from  materials  collected  by  them 
she  has  compiled  a  narrative  of  events  in  the 
beginning  of  1878.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
present  Carlist  insurrection  from  its  very  bo- 
ginning  is  presented  to  us.  Some  concluding 
chapters  on  the  people,  the  country,  its  mine- 
ral resources,  ftc.,  have  been  contributed  by  M 
gentleman  who  resided  for  two  years  in  that 
part  of  Spain,  and  is  otherwise  well  qualiBed 
to  supply  information.  The  book  does  not 
pretend  to  hterary  brilliancy ;  but  in  a  plain, 
unaffected  war  it  contains  much  valoable  and 
interesting  inlormation,  all  the  more  intelligi- 
ble from  die  good  map  of  Bilbao  which  accom- 
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Through  Ruttia.  From  StlPeteniburg  to  At- 
traban  and  the  Crimea.  By  Mrs.  Gcth- 
BiE.  Hnrst  and  Bl&ckett 
Since  Lkdy  Duff  Gordon's  'LetUrs  from 
Egypt'  we  have  not  bad,  from  &  lady,  Eoclerer 
and  picturesque  a  book  of  travels  &a  thi!i  is. 
Hrs.  Guthrie  and  her  daughter  travelled  as 
'unprotected  females,'  but  with  perfect  safety 
and  comfort ;  and  eho  bears  testimony  to  the 
courtesy  and  kindness  and  manifold  exceilency 
of  the  Russian  people — the  important  matter 
of  cleanliness  always  excepted,  for  everybody 
ia  dirty.  Mrs.  Guthrie  would  not  have  com- 
pliiued  bad  they  washed  but  once  a  week  ;  as 
it  is,  their  dirtiness  is  a  perpetual  offence,  and 
almost  as  perpetual  a  theme  in  her  boob.  The 
travellers  proceeded,  armed  with  good  intro- 
ductions, from  Stockholm  to  St  Petersburg; 
thence  t«  Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  at 
which  they  were  at  the  lime  td  the  great  fair ; 
thence  down  the  Volga  to  Astrakan,  back 
again  to  Tsaritsyn,  across  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Don,  down  which  they  proceeded  by  Taganrog 
and  Eertch  to  Constantiaople.  Mrs.  Guthrie 
draws  largely  upon  all  sorts  of  authorities  for 
her  information,  and  occasionally  falls  into 
amusing  errors,  which,  of  course,  those  wbo 
think  that  the  province  of  criticism  is  to  find 
foult,  have  made  much  of.  As  a  rule,  her  in- 
formation is  carefully  compiled,  and  her  de- 
scriptions are  delightful  in  their  crisp  freshness 
and  vivacity.  Perhaps  an  undue  space  is 
devoted  to  St  Petersburg,  at  least  we  might 
think  BO  if  Russian  life  there  were  not  so  ad- 
mirably photographed.  Friends  at  the  French 
Embassy  procured  for  the  travellers  access 
to  whatever  they  wished  to  see,  and  they  did 
their  sight-seeing  bravely ;  better  descriptions 
of  St  Isaac's  and  other  churches,  of  public 
buildings,  gardens,  *c,  we  have  rarely  read 
The  religious  character  of  the  Russians  struck 
Mrs.  Guthrie  very  much,  as  it  does  most  tra- 
vellers. The  marvellous  fair  ot  all  nations  at 
Nijni-Novgorod  is  most  graphically  described, 
as  is  tiie  voyage  down  the  Volga,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  journey.     But  we 


one  will  open  without 


of  B  book  which  i 
reading  through. 

South  ly    Wt*t ;    or.    Winter    in  the  Rotky 
Mo-untaint,  and  Spring  in  Mexieo.     Edite<^ 
with  a  preface,  by  the  Rer,  CaARLBs  Ki 
Lir,  F.L.S.  F.G.S.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
With  Illustrations.     Isbister  and  Co. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  reading 
this  book  is  the  dash  and  daring  independence 
of  a  young  lady,  who  could  trust  herself  to 
the  risks  of  a  journey  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  through  a  portion  of  Mexico^  which 
is  certainly  not  oy  any  means  an  elysium  for 
travellers,  notwithstanding  that  Canon  Kingsley, 
in  the  preface,  gets  into  raptures  over  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  the  rich  possibilities  of  the 
country.    Ue  tells  us  that  'the  time  for  de- 
veloping the  vast  resources  of  that  country  is 
close  at  band.     It  possesses  every  earthly  gift, 
save — for  the  present  at  least— -the  power  of 
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using  them,'  wbich'we  fancy  would  with  most 
ladies  have  been._  sufficiently  deterrent  '  The 
border  fringe  of  mfBanlsm '  has  not  yet  '  re- 
treated before  that  most  potent  of  civilizers, 
the  railroad,'  which  is  destined  to  'pour  in  from 
the  distant  r^on  of  the  old  states  a  perpetua- 
reinforeement  of  the  good,  to  drive  the  bad 
further  and  further  into  yet  more  desolate  wil- 
dernesses.' This  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  ameni- 
ties of  Mexican  travel: — '"As  there  are  some 
bad  places  between  Zapotlan  and  Si^la,  for 
the  first  part  of  the  road  we  kept  our  arms  out. 
There  was  no  light  for  a  couple  of  hours,  ex- 
cept from  the  stars  ;  but  we  could  not  sleep ; 
every  nerve  seemed  strained  to  catch  some  sight 
or  sound  which  might  denote  robbers ;  and 
the  Southern  Cross  shining  down  on  us  in  its 
'  .  beauty  seemed  almost  a  mocke^  of 
disturbed  and  anxious  feelings.  When 
we  stopped  to  change  mules,  especially,  we 
were  on  the  look  out,  as  the  ladrones  are  very 
fond  of  making  a  rush  on  the  coach  as  it 
ds  still.  A  regular  plan  was  arranged  in 
of  attack.  We  were  all  to  fire  at  once, 
without  giving  thetn  time  to  come  nenr.  "  Fire 
low,  and  keep  cool,"  were  the  orders.  Then 
ladies,  if  the  ruffians  did  not  run  at  once, 
"e  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  floor,  and  fire 
from  under  cover,  ifhile  the  gentlemen  got  out 
to    fight'  ...  'At   sunrise  we  reached  Se- 

Kla,  a  pretty  old  town,  and  changed  mules. 
ire  the  news  was  worse  and  worse.  The 
Government  troops  were  marching  within  the 
town,  beyond  them  the  Pronunciados  were  id 
force  on  the  road ;  and  beyond  them  again  the 
country  was  swarming  with  robbers,  in  bands 
of  any  number,  from  3  to  200.  Leaving 
Segula  all  the  arms  were  hidden,  in  hopes  of 
saving  them,  should  the  Pronunciados  want 
us.  The  rifles  were  wrapped  in  tterape.  and 
Stowed  under  theback  seat ;  but  we  kept  our  pis- 
tols on  us,  concealing  them  under  our  clothes.' 
But  in  spite  of  these  alternate  'hopes  and 
fears,'  and  the  indescribable  joltings  of  the 
poor  waggons,  over  worse  than  corduroy  roads, 
the  author  is  cheered  by  a  very  little  comfort, 
and  ordinary  hospitality  makes  her  enthusias- 
tic She  is  a  genuine  traveller,  making  the 
best  of  things —keeping  her  eyes  open,  and 
cheeringly  waiting  for  what  will  happen  next; 
and  even  when  the  vile  Mexit^n  cooking  brings 
tears  into  her  eyes  and  a  lump  into  her  throat. 
she  can  very  soon  smile  through  it  all,  and 
half-laugh  at  her  own  weakness.  The  book 
abounds  with  picturesque  description,  naive, 
nice  touches  of  character  and  manners,  and  is 
in  every  way  most  pleasant  reading.  The  only 
fault  we  are  inclined  to  find  is,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  volume  the  diary  might  have  been 
retouched  and  retrenched  slightly  ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  the  uncommon  freshness  m^JU  have 


vanished  in  the  process  ; 

wo  say  'tis  best  a  " 

vitig   on 
By  J.  A.  MacOabah,  Correspondent 
of  the  Nete  Tork  Herald,    With  Map  and  nu- 
merous IllustraUona.     Sampson    Low  and 
Co. 
Mr.  MacQahan  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
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lale  in  the  field.  The  Ruasian  campaign  in 
Turkcst&n  has  been  alroadj  told.  He  has,  hon' 
ever,  something  to  tell ;  for,  unlike  Ur.  Ker — 
the  unfortunate  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
TeUgraph,  to  the  accuracy  of  whose  book, 
however,  he  testifies — ho,  aiter  heroic  offorls, 
joioed  General  Kaufman's  army  just  in  time 
to  cross  the  0zu3  with  it,  and  to  witnesB  tho 
fall  of  Kbiro.  It  is,  however,  a  very  tamo 
fitOTj.  TheKhirana  surrendered  the  city  with- 
out  a  blow.  They  might  have  defended,  with 
immense  loss  to  the  Russians,  the  difficult 
passage  of  tbc  river ;  tbey  might  have  done 
great  damage  by  fortifying  the  gardens ;  tbey 
need  not  have  surrendared  without  Sghtiug  the 
strong  fortress  of  Hoiar-ARp.  Except  some 
skirmishing  with  the  brave  Turcomans,  there 
was  really  no  resistance  at  all.  The  marvel  is 
how  the  Khan  contrived  to  hold  the  latter  in 
any  kind  of  subordination  ;  control  over  them 
he  had  none.  Had  tho  Kliivans  been  as  brave 
•s  they,  Khiva  would  never  have  been  taken. 
Strange  to  say,  they  were  always  ready  to 
fight  for  the  Klun—that  is,  when  not  fighting 
against  him — although  they  are  a  sort  of  free 
lances  in  his  territory  who  will  neither  pay 
taxes  nor  be»r  burdens.  They  have  never 
been  Euhjected  to  any  n^ular  form  of  govern- 
ment. After  the  fall  of  Khiva^  General  Kauf- 
man levied  a  heavy  tribute  upon  them — about 
£42,000,  which  Mr.  UocOaban  considers  was 
relatively  more  than  that  levied  by  Germany 
on  France — and,  upon  their  hesitating,  took 
the  collection  of  it  into  his  own  bands.  Wo 
suspect  their  warlike  character,  which  threat- 
ened the  peaceable  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Russians,  influenced  his  decision.  As 
with  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  it  wasnece.<sary 
to  break  their  power  at  any  cost,  Mr.  Mac- 
Oahan  thinks  this  decision  was  wrong,  and 
that,  as  the  noble  race,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  won  them  by  conciliation.  General 
Kaufman  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith 
in  seizing  and  imprisoning  twelve  Yomuds 
who  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  him.  It  was 
in  the  Yomud  country  that  the  chief  fighting 
took  place.  Its  invasion  was  a  wanton  outrage, 
and  tho  courtie  of  the  Russians  was  one  of 
gratuitous  devastation  and  massacre —evory- 
thuig  that  would  bum  was  set  fire  ta  This 
part  of  the  narrative  has  made  our  blood  boiL 
After  two  or  throe  preliminary  sentences  in 
the  manner  of  ihe  Daily  TdegrapK,  Mr.  Mac- 
Oahan  settles  down  to  his  pace  and  tells  his 
story  in  a  straightforward  way ;  although, 
Scoto-American  as  be  is,  he  never  masters  the 
mystery  of  'would'  and  'should.'  The  book 
is  well  illustrated,  and  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  a  campaign  likely, 
from  its  results,  to  be  a  very  memorable  one. 

The  8U>ry    of  the  Aifiantu   Campaign.      By 
WiHwooD   Reade,  The  Timet  Special  Cor- 
respondent    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Winwnod  Reade  seems  to  have  set  before 
him  as  the  chief  motif  of  his  book  the  reduc- 
tion or  the  military  reputation  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.     The  allusions  to  him  are  one  con- 
tinuous  snarl.     He  was    constantly    making 
blunders,  both  political  and  military,  and  for- 
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tune  Kooms  to  have  been  proverbially  blind  in 
the  events  which  have  built  up  his  reputation. 
We  do  not  profess  to  judge  ourselves — thia 
would  be  possible  only  to  a  competent  inilitai^ 
critic  who  took  part  in  the  operations'.  Sir 
Garnet  may  he  all  that  Mr.  Reade  says  hi  is 
Tor  anytliing  we  know.  But  we  may  say  that 
the  presumption  is  against  Mr.  Ruode,  when 
he  makes  us  feel  that  his  back  is  up,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  hiss  whenever  Sir  Garnet  is  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative ;  the  grudging  com- 
mendations and  the  carping  criticisms  are  too 
uniform  and  congenial  to  be  explained  by  the 
necessary  justice  of  an  impartial  and  reluctant 
censor;  only  in  jusUce  to  Mr.  Readc  we  must 
say  that  three  or  four  of  the  special  correspon- 
dents present  have  written  books  containing 
some  unfavonrable  criticisms  of  Sir  Garnet,  es- 
pecially of  his  neglect  oF  transport-service ; 
but  they  are  mild  compared  with  Mr.  Reade's. 
Sir  Oamct  Wolseley  will  not  lack  defenders  ; 
we  will  only  say  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
the  dislike  of  special  correspondents  by  mili- 
tary commanders,  when  they  are  subjected  to 
such  kinds  of  disparagement,  nor  that  Sir 
Garnet  himself  speaks  of  them  as  the  'pests 
of  modem  armies.'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr, 
Reade  impresses  us  with  the  great  blunder 
made  by  the  English  Government  in  not  hav- 
ing entrusted  the  expedition  to  him.  His  ge- 
nius and  knowledge  would  have  eclipsed  all 
others,  and  his  bravery,  which  he  says  always 
led  him  to  the  Iront,  and  compelled  admiration 
from  officers  engaged  there,  would  have  made 
short  work  with  the  Ashantecs. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  present  throughout  the 
operations  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Coomassie,  and  ho  tells  the  story  with  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people  acquired  during  his  previous  visits ;  but 
''"    'one  of  his  book  is  not  pleasant. 

Aa  JTittorieal  Atla*   of  Andeat    Gaography, 
BiUieal  and  Clameal.    Compiled  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Wu.  Shitb  and  Hr. 
Okovs,    Part  IV.    John  Murray, 
Piclorially,  the  two  gems  of  the  fourth  part 
of  this   superb   work  are  'Sinai'    and  'Asia 
Minor,'     The  delicacy  of  the  engraving  and  the 
beauty  of  tho  shading  are  beyond  all  praise — 
they  please  the   eye  like  an   exquisitely  tuned 
picture.     Of  course  the  map  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  has  been  constructed  from  the  recent 
ordnance   survey — many   names   hitlierto   un- 
determined   fill    in    the   well-known   outline; 
id,  in  addition  to  the  general  map,  enlnrged 
clions  are  given  of  Serbal,  Sinai,  and  Petra 
respectively.     It  is  gratifying  that  the  eoncla- 
sioris  of   the   ordnance   survey  respectii^  tho 
jom^eys  of  tho  Israelites,  and  the  scene  of  the 
Law-giving,  confirm  general  tradition  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  most  scholarly  and  sober 
travellers,  and  discredit  the  fantastic  theories 
about  Serbal,  Seha'iyeh,  and  El-et-Tih  respect- 
ing Ihe  law-giving,  of  those  men  in  wham   a 
islitutional  tendencr  to  singularity,  and  to 
^    off  at  an  angle,  blends  with  an  excess  of 
imagination  and  enthusiasm.     In  every  science 
and  philosophy  men  are  found  proposing  wild 
theories — the  Pyramids,   the  uiscriptions   of 
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the  Wady  Mokatteb,  the  scene  of  the  Law-giv- 
ing, all  have  their  expounders  of  fenciful  thco- 

The  third  map  in  of  the  Northern  Coast  of 
AfKca  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Suei. 
The  fourth  is  eitremely  interesting.  It  pre- 
sents at  one  view  a  dosen  geographical  sys- 
tems of  the  ancients,  from  Homer  to  Ptolemj, 
the  interest  of  which  would  have  been  enhanced 
by  some  indicattonH  of  the  chronology  of  the  dif- 
ferent Bystems.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  Herodotus  places  the  source  of  the  Nile 
nearUount  Atlas  m  the  north-west  comer  of  Af- 
rica, Homer  represents  it  as  rising  in  the  south, 
and  places  hij  Pygmni  nearly  where  Dr. 
Schweinfortb  has  found  diminutive  men. 

Two  romps  represent  the  kingdoms  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Qraat;  the  first 
ns  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
the  second  as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Uacne- 
sin  (190  B.cO ;  and  two  others  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, first  in  its  greatest  extent,  anil  next  after 
its  division  into  the  Bistcrn  and  Western  Em- 
pire. The  remaining  map  is  n  very  flne  map 
of  the  Egypt  of  the  ancients,  as  fir  south  as 
22°  N.  lat.  One  is  struck  with  the  crowded 
nomenclature  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Little 
indeed  has  here  been  added  to  ancient  know- 
ledge. 

We  cnn  only  ai^in  express  our  admiration 
of  tiiiH  ekef  iTizutre  of  cartography  in  which 
tlie  artist,  the  scholur,  and  the  virtuoso  will 
equally  delight 

Gtnealogieal  Taliht  lilvUratite  of  Modem 
JIUtorg.  By  Ubueford  I!.  Gboboe,  M.A., 
P.i{,G.a  Oxford  ;  At  the  Clarendou  Pregs. 
Mr.  George  has  developed  a  very  useful  con- 
ception in  a  way  that  will  make  his  book  al- 
most indispen-^ahle  to  the  historical  student. 
He  has  constructed  tables  of  the  genealogies  of 
'  every  reigning  house,  the  personal  relations 
of  which  have  been  of  ntiy  importance  in 
European  history,'  and  has  included  'every 
name  of  any  hi-torical  note  connected  with 
their  fsmilies.'  These  he  has  arranged  in  well- 
defined  chronolo^col  sections,  and  by  a  very 
siinple  system  of  marks  has  made  each  table 
lucid  to  even  the  least  instructed  student  At 
a  single  glance  he  enables  us  to.  »:ec  the  bclong- 
ings\)f  every  person.ige ;  so  that  the  student, 
instead  of  having  to  trace  genealogies  through 
pages  of  history,  can  instantly  acquire  the  in- 
formaiioD  he  wants.  For  imperfectly  informed 
readers  it  is  an  invaluable  guide,  and  for  busi- 
ness men  on  invaluable  economy  of  time. 
Lists  of  the  Popes,  who  have  no  genealogies, 
and  of  the  chief  Oriental  Sovereigns,  are  ap- 
pended. 


ffote  I  found  Lieiagitone.  Travel/.  Adven- 
tures, and  DinBoreriet  in  Central  Afriea;  in- 
etudiny/our  months  reiidmes  tcithSr.  Living- 
rtonr.  By  IIembv  M.  Stanlbt.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  through- 
out, with  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  publishers  tell 
us  in  their  advertisements  lliat  this  edition  is 
issued  by  Mr.  Stanley's  special  desire,  and  that 
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he  has  carefully  removed  from  It  all  unplea- 
sant personal  references.  He  might  have  fur- 
ther improved  it  The  bumpUous  chapter — 
about  his  commission  from  Mr.  Bennett,  for 
example,  might  have  been  spared — and  other 
bouncing  things,  to  the  account  of  which  Mr. 
Stanley  must  lay  whatever  distrust  his  book  at 
first  inspired.  We  are  wishful,  however,  to 
render  all  credit  to  the  man  whose  determina- 
tion and  pluck  discovered  the  great  traveller 
and  won  his  gratitude.  Mr.  Stanley'n  name 
will  ever  he  deservedly  connected  with  Dr. 
Iiivingstone.  The  memoir  is  done  in  good 
taste,  and  the  volume  is  one  that  cannot  be 
spared  from  the  library  of  African  travels. — 
Life,  JournaU  and  LOtBri  of  Henry  Alford, 
D.D.,  laU  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Edited  by  His 
Widow.  Third  Edition.  (Rivingatons.) 
We  need  only  welcome  this  third  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  pleasant  memoirs  of  one  of  the 
m£st  estimable  public  men  of  modem  times ; 
who,  in  addition  to  his  important  contri- 
butions to  literal  ore,  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  by 
his  genuine  catholicity  of  heart,  and  by  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  priestly  assumption,  to  bind 
together  the  dissevered  sections  of  English 
Protestantism.  Just  as  the  man  was  loved,  so 
memorials  of  him  will  be  prized  by  ull  catholic- 
minded  men. —  Watward  by  Rail ;  a  Journey 
to  San  Franeiteo  and  Bneh,  and  a  Vidt  to  Iht 
Uormont.  By  W.  F.  Bab.  Reprinted  with 
laree  odditions  from  the  Daliy  Neat.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  (W.  Isbister  and  Co.) 
It  is  enough  to  mention  this  cheap  and  im- 
proved form  of  Mr.  Rae's  admirable  work,  which, 
after  having  used  it  as  a  traielling  guide-hook, 
we  very  hearlily  commended  on  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition. 


POUnCS,    SCIBNCK,    AKD    ABT. 

Some  Leading  Principle*  of  Political  E      .    ,    . 

Nemly  Et^unde-L    By  J.  E.  Cauhes,  U.A. 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  complete  mastery 
obtained  by  Mill  in  the  field  of  political  econo~ 
my  IS  found  in  the  number  of  schools  whict^ 
have  founded  themselves  on  his  teaching.  In 
this  respect  he  is  almost  as  rich  a  fountain- 
head  of  streams  of  thought  as  was  Socrates 
himself,  although  the  Plato  of  Mill  is  yet  to 
come.  Professor  Pawcett  takes  up  and  devc- 
lopes  his  notions  on  the  subjects  of  the  labovir- 
ing  classes  and  the  position  of  women.  Mr. 
Jevons  works  out  the  connection  flrst  traced 
b^  Mill  between  the  laws  of  wealth  andUtilita- 
rianism,  and  the  materials  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
theories  of  wages  and  capital  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent borrowed  from  his  master.  To  ProfeB<or 
Oaimes  belongs  a  task  more  important  in  the 
result  than  any  of  these,  to  develop  and  ex- 
pound the  theory  and  logical  methods  of 
poli^cal  economy  as  understood  in  the  school 
of  Ricardo  and  Mill.  The  present  is  not  the 
tirst,  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
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work  of  PrnresBor  Calmcs  in  this  field ;  his 
excellent  Dublin  lectures  five  years  ago  proved 
how  much  might  be  hoped  from  his  pen,  and 
tlie  esanys  since  published  have  on  tbe  whole 
added  to  his  reputation.  But  the  present  book 
is  a  Tar  more  ambitious  attempt  Professor 
Cairnes  maintains  that  the  axiomatJi  m^dia  of 
the  science  are  in  iqany  cases  hastily  assu 
and  incapable  of  being  maintained  against 
criticism.  The  broad  principles  whicn  are 
the  foundation  of  political  economy,  he  asserts 
on  the  contrary  to  be  flrmly  fixed  and  above 
assault ;  nor  does  he  deny  the  truth  of  the 
final  conclusions  of  the  orthodox  economic 
school.  But  between  these  extremes  is  a 
broad  field  where  errors  lie  thick.  Professor 
Cairnes  is  certainly  r^ht  in  supposing  that  in 
political  economy,  as  in  most  other  well-ground- 
ed sciences,  this  middle  ground  is  tbe  important 
one,  and  in  its  correct  survey  lies  all  hope  of 
future  advance.  And  he  possesses  three  most 
excellent  qualities  for  the  task  of  testing  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these  is  a  clear  head  and 
a  hatred  of  all  that  is  intellectually  slipshod 
and  logically  inconsistent  The  second  is 
power  to  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  for 
numerical  results.  Professor  Cairnes  will 
never  consent  to  abandon  tho  logical  for 
the  mathematical  method,  and  thus  he  avoids 
the  specious  appearance  of  exactness  and  pnc- 
ticability  which  ruins  some  otherwise  esiima- 
blo  works  on  political  economy.  The  third 
qualification,  and  not  the  least,  is  a  clear  and 
agreeable  style.  Asaset-ofi*  against  tliese  vir- 
tues it  should  be  added  that,  like  moat  thinkers 
of  the  class,  ho  is  not  tho  best  guide  through 
the  tangled  mazes  of  facts,  in  which  his  intel- 
lectual sympathies  sometimes  lead  him  to  ride 
theories  too  bard. 

Professor  Cairnes,  instead  of  b^inning  like 
Mill  with  the  theory  of  the  production  of 
wealth,  starts  at  once  with  exchange.  And 
from  his  own  point  of  viev  he  is  quite  right, 
for  until  value  is  explu'ned  he  cannot  move  a 
step.  Be  opposes  Professor  Jevons'  reduction 
of  value  to  utility  on  very  much  the  same 
grounds  which  have  led  many  moralists  to 
object  to  the  reduction  of  virtue  to  utility,  and 
with  no  more  success,  for  after  all  the  question 
is  one  of  terms,  and  if  a  man  chooses  to  use 
utility  in  a  wide  enough  sense^  he  may  make  it 
include  value  and  ttrtue  anli  everything  else. 
Probably  Bastian'a  definition  of  value  as  tho 
'relation  of  two  services  exchanged'  is  tlie 
best  yet  given.  Professor  Cairnes  proceeds  to 
dis^ngnish  very  justly  what  ha  terms  normal 
fi^im  market  value,  and  to  set  forth  the  laws 
which  detormino  both  of  these  in  the  case  of 
all  articles.  The  moat  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  exposition  is  his  division  of  the  population 
into  sets  or  castes  practically  non-competing 
one  with  another,  and  his  argument  to  prove 
thatarticles  produced  within  the  limits  of  those 
various  castes  need  not  exchange  one  with 
another  in  proportion  to  their  cost  of  produo 
tion,  but  may  fallow  other  influences. 

Proceeding  to  wi^es,  a  subject  which  tests 
to  the  utmost  all  theories  of  value,  Professor 
Cairnes  attacks  Mr.  Thornton,  against  whom 
be  tries  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a  wage- 
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fund.  But  that  which  Mr.  Thornton  asserted 
was  only  that  the  wage-fund  was 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  that 
it  could  be  larger  or  smaller  at  a  given 
stage  of  tho  national  wealth,  and  as  Professor 
Cairnes  would  probably  allow  both  of  these 
points,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  dispute 
between  the  two  authorities  except  as  to  de- 
gree. It  is  much  the  same  again  in  the  discus- 
sion of  trades-unions.  Mr.  Thornton  had  as- 
serted that  trades-unions  can  raise  wages.  Pro- 
fesBorCairnes  denies  that  this  is  possible  except 
temporarily  during  periods  of  rapid  economic 
progression.  But  as  trades-unions  have  never 
tried  to  raise  wages  save  in  such  times,  Mr. 
Thornton's  statement  is  at  least  excusable. 
He  has  probably  made  it  too  absolute,  but  then 
what  economists  call  the  stationary  state  is  so 
far  from  all  our  thoughts  that  it  probably  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  consider  what  the  result  of 
its  advent  would  he.  And  if  Professor  Cairnes 
meant  more  than  this,  that  rbes  in  wages  pro- 
duced by  unions  can  only  be  very  temporary, 
surely  facts  are  against  him. 

Professor  Cairnes'  third  part  deals  with  in- 
ternational trade,  and  he  seems  to  us  especial- 
ly happy  when  he  points  out  why  the  tjieory 
(d  international  trade^  although  not  radically 
difibrent  from  that  of  home  trade,  yet  offers 
some  remarkable  difierences.  The  chief  causes 
of  these  are  the  harriers  of  pohticol  organiza- 
tion, of  patriotism,  and  religion,  which  prevent 
labour  and  capital  from  fiowing  freely  over  alt 
countries.  Space  forbids  us  to  enter  further 
into  this  interesting  subject :  we  Clin  only,  in 
concluding,  thank  Professor  Cairnes  for  a  work 
which  is  perhaps  Co  the  student  of  the  present 
day  second  in  importance  only  to  tbe  immor- 
tal treatises  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  and  hope 
that  nevertheless  criticism  may  thoroughly  sift 
his  teachings  before  they  are  put  on  the  shelf 
amid  the  works  of  tbe  orthodote  school. 

Olanea  at  Ifete  E'igland.  A  Lecture  deliver- 
ed in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  By 
Edwabd  Jbnkins,  M.P.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

If  Mr.  Jenkins  tells  us  some  nnpalatable 
truths,  such  as  that  England  is  given  over  to 
the  domination  of  vested  interests,  of  which 
the  Church  of  England  ia  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous illustrations,  that  does  not  seem  to  us 
in  itself,  at  all  'events,  to  supply  reason  for 
abusing  him.  His  teaching  is  nothing  new, 
certainly ;  nor  do  we  think  there  is  anything. 
new  in  exposing  the  dodges  of  guardians,  the 
terrible  burdens  of  pauperism  and  over-popula- 
tion, and  the  hopeless  suffering  and  distrust 
that  has  led  the  most  helpless  of  all  classes  to 
rise  in  a  revolt  that  threatens  soon  to  make 
bread  dear  for  us  aU.  Nor,  of  coorse,  was  it 
unpnrdonablo  that,  being  a  visitor  of  the 
Americans,  he  should  say  a  kind  and  compli- 
mentary word  about  their  institutions.  There 
is  perhaps  now  and  then  in  this  lecture  an  air 
of  over-confidence,  as  if  reform  wore  easier 
than  it  really  is ;  whereas  Hr.  Jenkins  both  at 
tho  end  and  at  the  beginning  tells  us  distinctly 
that  reform  must  necessarily  be  far  more  dim- 
cult  in  an  old  country  than  in  a  new  one,  and 
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givM  TCTj  good  reasons  tar  it.  The  lecture 
contuns  a  deal  of  truth  smartly  put ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  preface,  by  far  the  worst 
written  part,  is  that  for  which  Mr.  Jenkins 
cannot  claim  any  allowance  on  the  ground  of 
not  baring  seen  the  proof,  as  was  tbe  case 
with  the  body  of  tbe  lecture.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  sentence  here  which  has  not  a  fault 

De  C Emigration.  de»  ChintU  an  point  d«  Vue 
det  Inth-ett  Europium.    Par  Ed.  Uahibb  na 

HOMTJAD. 

The  French  bare  done  much  to  adrance  po- 


tbey  hare  not  retained  many  of  those  colonies 
was  through  political  errors.  They  now  feel 
anxious  respecting  Saigou.  This  colony  has 
not  been  hitherto  a  success.  After  seTeral 
years'  trial  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  ei- 
pensiTe  than  profitable.  The  only  hope  for  it 
now  is  in  Chinese  immigration.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject French  minds  can  speculate  well.  We 
hope  they  may  succeed  by  judicious  arrange- 
ments in  providing  the  colony  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Chinese  sugar  cultiTators.  The 
French  now  feel  that  the  hope  of  the  colony  is 
in  sugar  planting,  and  that  they  cannot  expect 
the  natites  to  labour  efficiently  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  They  cast  wishful  glances  to 
Swatow,  for  they  Know  that  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Prorince  of  Oanton,  and  also  in  the 
north  and  south  portions  of  Fukien  close  by, 
for  many  centuries  sugar  cultiration  has  flour- 
Meditating  on  this  subject  M.  de  Uontjau, 
after  some  yeai%*  experience  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan, has  publisheda  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages 
on  tbe  subject  of  Chinese  emigration. 

The  eatablishmeut  of  steamer  lines  of  com- 
munication between  China  and  distant  coun- 
tries during  the  last  twen^-fire  yeara  has  gir- 
en  a  powerful  impulse  to  emigration.  A  thou- 
sand a  month  go  to  San  Francisco,  and  there 
are  now  70,OpO  Chinese  in  the  State  of  which 
that  city  is  the  capital  In  tbe  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  tbe  native  race  dies  oS^  the  Chi- 
nese arrive  and  commence  their  multifonn  in- 
dustries. They  are  on  the  sugar  estates  of 
Louisiana  and  the  rice  plantations  of  South 
Carolina.  Tbey  are  making  boots  and  shoes 
in  New  England.  PupiU  senf  from  Shanghai 
by  the  provincial  governor  are  attending  Amer- 
ican schools  and  colleges,  in  order  to  master 
modem  science  and  the  English  language. 
Australia  Chinese  gardeners  are  supplying  the 
towns-people  with  ve^tahles.  In  New  Gui- 
nea and  New  Caledonia  the  employers  of  Chi- 
nese agricultural  labourers  declare  that  they  are 
perfectly  content  niUi  them.  The  wonderful 
railway  thai  connects  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  brings  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  the  United  States  within  seven  days 
of  each  other,  couid  not  have  been  constructed 
without  Chinese  labourers. 


seen  in  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
the  Chinese  U^n  to  colonize  those  beautiful 


ialands  and  shores.    They  were  not  attracted 


to  obtain  a  good  return  for  their  labour.  They 
went  to  Siam,  to  Java,  to  the  Straits,  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  specially  large  numbers. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  also  for  centuries 
cultivating  large  portions  of  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria  on  the  north  of  their  faUierland. 
At  present  the  progress  they  make  in  Japan  is 
'  remarkable.  While  the  Japanese  love  to 
appear  in  foreign  costume,  make  new  laws, 
start  newsjiapers,  drink  lemonade,  and  manu- 
facture English  beer,  the  Chinese  are  quietly 
getting  possession  of  the  exchange  shops,  the 
export  of  copper  and  of  fish,  tbe  building  of 
foreign  houses,  the  trade  of  the  inland  sea,  and 
various  occupations  in  the  service  of  foreign 
employers,  as  exchanges,  marketing  agents, 
domestics,  and  artiflcers.    . 

In  all  countries,  even  where  they  are  cruelly 
treated  and  deceived,  the  Chinese  emigrants 
contrive,  some  of  them,  to  grow  rich  and  influ- 
ential} and  tbey  are  characteHied  by  a  strik- 
ing spirit  of  association  for  mutual  aid,  which, 
says  our  author,  has  nothing  in  it  analogous 
in  its  nature  to  the  Europeon  spirit  of  associa- 
tion. This  we  doubt:  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce defends  the  privil^es  of  tbe  mercantile 
class.  So  does  a  Chinese  commercial  guild. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  represents  before  tbe 
governing  authorities  the  class  of  traders  and 
employers  of  labour.  So  does  the  Chinese 
guild.  But  there  are  difllerences.  The  Chi- 
nese guild  attends  to  the  worship  of  idols  and 
funeral  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  association.  This  the  European  chamber 
of  commerce  would  never  think  of  doing. 

Tbe  French,  writer  does  only  justice  to  tbe 
Chinese  character  when  he  praises  them.  'The 
Chinese  is  good  at  everythinf;.  lie  is  an  admi- 
rable Bailor,  an  admirable  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
an  able  artizan,  domestic,  spy,  and  negotiator. 
He  is  also  a  most  capable  merchant  and  banker. 
Can  you  think  that  a  race  having  so  many  apti- 
tudes, joined  to  a  prodigious  activity,  that  lives, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  with  an  unequalled  econ- 
omy in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  house  sccom- 
modatlon,  and  expenses  for  pleasure ;  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  capability  of  bearing  climates  reputed 
unhealthy  for  Europeans,  which,  In  addition,  is 
characterised  by  the  love  of  gain,  a  passion  for 
travelling,  few  wants  and  great  power  of  en- 
durance, will  not  prolong  itself  and  pass  fir 
beyond  ihelimit  hitherto  attained  by  it  in  colo- 
niiing  the  world  ?  ' 

The  facts  and  opinions  given  in  this  brcehvre 
are  worthy  of  careful  study.  Those  who  wish 
to  foresee  and  estimate  correctly  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  future  history  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  the  subject  of  Chinese  emigration. 

Bttddhiim .'  iti  Bittorieat,  Theoretical,  md  Pop- 
vlar  Atpecte.  In  Three  Lectures.  By  E.  J. 
EiTtL,  Ph.D.,  of  tbe  London  Uissionary  Soci- 
ety.   Trfibner  and  Co. 

PeTtg-ihui  ;  or,  the  Budiment$  of  JVatuml  Bei- 
m»  in   Chitta.     By  E.  J.  Eitsl,  Ph.D.,  of 
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<  Studies  of  the  kind  eseropUSed  in  these  pam- 
phlets are  of  great  interest  nt  the  present  time. 
Tbe  scientific  study  of  religions  hss  begun,  and 
is  dail/  advancing.  An  author  possessed  oi  a 
fresh  and  retentive  mind,  and  residing  for  ma- 
ny years  in  the  East,  is  able,  if  he  examine  fon 
amore  the  religious  ideas  of  tho  people,  to  con- 
vey much  valuatjle  infornuition  to  European 
readers. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Eitel  grows  elo- 
quent in  treating  on  Buddhism.  Of  all  heathen 
religions  this  is  the  most  sympathiiing  with  hu- 
man vov,  and  the  most  missionary  in  its  organ- 
izatinn  and  in  its  history.  The  character  of 
Sbilliyamuni,  as  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  a  great 
moral  teacher,  stands  out  in  grand  relief,  tbe 
lolticst  and  most  imposing  figure  in  Indian 
history.  To  draw  attention  to  this  man  and 
his  work,  and  to  the  marvellous  development  of 
his  system  alter  his  entrance  into  the  Nirvana, 
as  his  rollowers  euphcmiiiticnlly  call  hia  death, 
is  to  do  a  good  thing,  fur  the  English  public 
needs  to  know  more  on  these  subjects. 

What  Barthelemy  St  Hilairo  has  done  for 
French  readers  with  a  classic  elegance  of  style, 
Dr.  Eitet  lias  aimed  to  accomplish  in  briefer 
form  fur  England.  In  lectures  of  a  popular 
cast  he  has  thrown  together  a  large  selection 
of  facts,  the  fruits  of  much  reading.  Some  of 
his  statements  are  questionable.  'Buddhism 
has  fulQUed  a  great  mission,  which  it  was  ap- 

gointed  to  fulfil  by  the  providence  of  God.' 
peakine  of  the  savsgencss  of  the  Mongols,  he 
says,  '  lAey  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  morality  by  those  indefatigable  Buddliiat 
zealots  for  whom  no  mountain  was  too  high,  no 
desert  too  dreary.'  '  The  strong  point  of  Bud- 
dhism lies  in  its  morality,  and  this  morality  is 
equal  to  the  non-Christiun  morality  of  our  civi- 
lised world,' 

We  would  rather  say  that  Buddhism  is  a 
human  attempt,  on  a  vast  scale,  to  do  that  in 
tho  way  of  redemption  which  only  God,  in  the 
Christian  revelation,  can  do  for  mankind.  The 
Mongols  were  worn  out  by  tho  excess  of  their 
military  violence ;  their  empire  was  too  great  to 
be  ruled,  and  no  victorious  people  wa.<t  ever  bo 
easily  conquered.  Their  power  decayed  because 
they  are  not  a  strong  people.  They  are  weak 
in  character,  in  intellect,  and  in  morality.  Hap- 

Ey  would  it  have  been  for  them  if  Buddhism 
ad  made  them  moral.  It  has  not  done  so  ;  no 
class  of  Asiatics  are  more  immoral  than  the 
Mongol  Lamas.  Further,  the  moral  system  of 
Confucius  is  much  moro  truly  moral  than  that 
of  Buddha.  Buddhism  denies  the  immutable 
distinctions  of  morality,  and  the  modern  Con- 
fucianist  attacks  Buddhism  on  the  ground  or 
its  practical  nulliHcation  of  the  duty  of  filial 
piety  and  of  loyalty  t«  the  prince. 

The  second  work  belongs  more  to  the  catego- 
ry of  religion  and  superstition  than  to  that  of 
natural  science.  The  author  would  have  done 
better  to  call  his  book  an  account  of  Chinese 
geomancy.  This  treatise  takes  the  reader  into 
the  midst  of  Chinese  thouglit  of  tlie  modern 
cast ;  as,  in  the  obsence  of  science,  it  exercises 


itself  wildly  on  the  physical  aspects  of  ntiture. 
At)  intelligent  Chinese  disbelieve  profoundly  in 
Feng-shuL  To  this  fact  the  author  does  not 
seem  to  have  drawn  attention.  But  the  mul- 
titude of  ignorant  believers  in  it  is  countless, 
and  the  absurdity  of  tho  doctrine  unparalleled. 
Everywhere  in  the  universe  there  are  supposed 
to  be  lucky  and  malignant  forces  moving  in 
certain  directions.  The  gcoroancors  claim  to 
be  able  to  attract  to  graves  and  houses  the  lucky 
influences,  and  avert  from  them  the  evil  ones. 
Truly  science  Las  a  mission  to  teach  as  well  as 
Christianity.  While  the  Chinese  populace  con- 
tinues ignorant,  and  open  to  delusion,  there 
may  always  occur  arepelition  of  the  Imrrors  of 
the  Tientsin  massacre.  Let  the  English  render 
ponder  in  Dr.  Eitel's  pamphlet  the  teachings  of 
the  Feng'Shui,  that  farrago  of  nonsense,  half 
Hindoo  and  half  Chinese,  and  nsk  himself  if  it 
U  strange  that  rumours  of  witchcraft  and 
poisoning  should  spread  like  an  epidemic  over 
the  Chinese  land,  springing  from  infinitesimally 
small  causes,  but  producing  vast  evils  in  society. 

Higher  SehooU  and  Vnhersitiet  in  Otrmany. 

By  Matthew    Akhold,    D.C.L.     Macmillan 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Arnold  takes  occasion,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  second  edition  of  a  portion  of  his  report 
on  German  Schools  and  Universities,  to  launch 
a  long  preface  nu?  tn&rt  nt  tho  unfortunate 
beadii  of'  English  Nonconformists  ;  altliough 
why  he  should  so  trouble  himself,  if  bis  judg- 
ment of  their  present  system  be  correct,  we  can 
scarcely  see.  '  Yea,  the  cause  of  the  Noncon- 
formists is  destined  to  sufier  eclipse,  not  to  be 
the  rally  in g-point  of  tho  Liberalism  of  the  future ; 
and  religious  history's  final  sentence  on  this 
cause,  whatever  praise  political  history  may  be- 
stow on  it,  will  be  a  severe  one.  It  will  say  of 
it,  even  after  all  its  advocates  liave  been  heard, 
and  everything  has  been  weighed  which  tells 
in  its  favour,  that  in  temper  and  contentiousness 
it  began,  by  temper  and  contentiousness  it  per- 
ished.' if  it  pleases  Mr.  Arnold  thus  to  don  the 
garb  of  the  prophet,  and  to  uttur  vaticinations 
which  the  entire  history  of  tho  past  and  all  the 
real  indications  ofiho  present  contradict,  itisno 
business  of  ours.  We  listen  with  perfect  equani- 
mity, which  would  bo  scornful  ridicule,  but  that 
we  have  great  admiration  for  his  literary  genius, 
a  tender  lecling  toVards  him  for  his  father's  sake, 
and  a  personal  liking  for  some  elements  of  his 
own  moral  nature,  which  induces  tho  mood 
of  feeling  with  which  we  reg.ird  a  very  clever 
but  somewhat  wayward  and  petulant  boy.  IVe 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Arnold  ever  makes  a  Non- 
conformist vexed — save,  indeed,  at  the  porver- 
slon  of  his  great  gifts,  and  the  damag«  tliat  ho 
does  to  himself  by  such  vaticinations.  Wo  are 
amused  at  his  inconsistencies  and  optimisms, 
at  the  anger  of  tone  and  profanity  of  method 
with  which  he  gravely  inculcates  upon  us 
'  sweetness  and  light,'  and  nt  the  niagniScont 
disregard  of  facta  and  phenomena  witii  which 
he  delivers  his  judgments.  If  a  NonconformUt 
may  venture  to  give  advice,  it  is  thatthe  most 
prolific  cause  of  disaster  is  to  undervalue  an  en' 
emy,  and  that  the  most  ignominious  of  all  pre- 
dicaments is  to  be  rudely  shaken  out  of  a  fool's 
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paradise.  NonconronnisU,  Trom  the  beginning 
offheir  history,  hnve  bcon  finiiliar  irith  such 
judgments.  If  Mr.  Arnold  has  but  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  polemical  literature  of 
the  past,  he  will  know  how  his  predecessoi's 
in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  '  sweet  reasona- 
bleness' speak  of  the  wickedness  of  Dissenters 
and  of  the  place  they  would  occupy  in  history. 
These  predictions,  at  all  events,  have  been  falsi- 
fied. No  party  in  English  sodal  life  has  been 
so  largely  vindicated  by  the  highest  bi.storical 
authorities  as  the  Independents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Nonconformists  of  1662,  the 
Evangelical  Dissenters  of  ITGO,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  religious  disability  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Every  measure  of  emancipation  that  even  the 
most  bigoted  Tories  now  accept  as  just  and 
beneficial,  was  simply  a  part  of  tho  battle 
against  the  ascendency  of  establishments  which 
Nonconfonnists  had  to  Sght.  They  haro  car- 
ried nearly  all  the  outworks,  and  no  one  wishes 
to  dispossess  thora.  Even  church-rales  lie  in 
an  unwept  grave.  In  tho  last  Parliament  the 
Irish  Establishment  went,  and  never  since  tho 
Commonwealth  has.i  Parliament  been  in  so  great 
general  sympathy  with  tho  Nonconformist  posi- 
tion. The  present  Parliament  bids  fair  to  de- 
prive tho  Scottish  Establishment  of  all  genuine 
national  character  even  in  pretence,  and  proba- 
bly it  is  unconsciously  giving  the  greatest  im- 
Sulse  to  Disestablishment  in  England  that  has 
(ten  given  for  years.  The  advocates  of  Dises- 
tablishment within  the  National  Church  in 
both  its  extrcmo  parties  are  multiplying  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio.  The  Liberation  Soci- 
ety newly  doubled  its  strength  at  its  recent 
conference,  and  had  so  little  consciousness  of 
disaster  from  tho  recent  election,  that  it  posi- 
tively rejoiced  over  it  as  a  gain,  just  as  win- 
ter is  a  gain  to  the  fertility  of  the  year.  It 
did  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  do,  mistake  a, 
wave  for  tho  tide.  It  believes  in  the  truth  and 
righteousness  of  liberal  principles  generally, 
and  of  those  of  its  own  ecclesiastical  conten- 
tion in  particular,  and  it  dcoms  as  lightly  of 
the  Tory  Parliament  of  1874  as  of  that  of 
1841.  Indeed,  relatively,  the  Liberation  ele- 
ment has  suffered  less  than  that  of  any  otlier 
element  of  the  Liticral  party.  Unless,  there- 
fore. Mr.  Arnold  consigns  the  Liberal  party 
itself  to  a  permanent  grave,  ho  had  better  give 
a  little  more  ambiguity  to  his  oracle  concern- 
ing Nonconformist!!.  How,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  English  society,  both 
within  and  without  the  establishment,  a  man 
GO  clever  as  Mr.  Arnold  can  conclude  that 
the  great  principle  of  disestablishment  has 
suffered  such  reverse  as  that  History,  which 
has  done  such  noble  honour  to  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  past,  will  have  such  a  terrible 
sentence  to  pronounce  on  tho  Nonconformists  of 
the  present,  simply  amazes  us.  We  intend  to 
preserve  hia  prophecy  for  file  edification  of' 
children— a  shocking  example  that  they  n  _ 
be  warned  by  if  any  of  thein  take  to  the  lite- 
rature of  culture.  Wo  need  only  add  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  thesis  is  that  Ireland  should  have  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  nationally  endowed, 
and  his  '  gird  '  at  Dissenters  is  because  they, 
decrepit  and  dishonoured  as  they  are,  will  not 
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permit  iL  They  are  '  a  quantity  of  inferior 
people  controlling  the  action  of  statesmen.'  No 
wonder,  when  this  orthodox  Jeremiah,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  the  Itible,  lifts  up  his 
lamentation  and  says,  that  'Religion  neit  exists 
iTely  another  name  for  obscurantism  and 
superstition  ;  that  it  keeps  out  light  and  pre- 
vents improvement  of  any  kind,'  which  is  a 
omewhat  severe  judgment  upon  '  inferior  peo- 
>le '  such  as  Faraday,  Gladstone,  Selborne, 
liigbt,  and  some  few  others  who  really  reverence 
t.,  Uoable  to  deny  that  under  free  conditions 
religion,  as  judged  by  statistics,  has  thriven 
more  than  under  established  conditions,  both 
in  America  and  among  English  Nonconformists, 
Mr.  Arnold  is  fain  to  take  refuge  in  tho  con- 
tention that  it  is  not  '  the  best  type  of  religion.' 
Well,  if  Mr.  Arnold  is  enamoured  of  the  type 
of  religion  presented  by  the  present  aspect  of 
the  English  Establishment,  its  schisms,  its 
convocations,  its  party  1ca<Jers,  its  lawsuits,  its 
literary  organs — the  Chitroh  Timt»,  the  Khurek 
Herald,  the  2fatw7uil  Khurefan/iH,  6t  hoe  genus 
omne— if  these  be  bis  ideal  types  of*  sweoiness 
and  light,'  we  have  no  wish  to  call  his  taste  in 
question,  we  can  only  ask  fotgiveness  for  that 
measure  of  Pharisaism  which  compels  us,  as 
Nonconformists,  to  say.  'If  any  think  good  thus 
to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  habit,  nor 
the  Churches  of  God ;'  and  we  will  at  once  re- 
pent of  it  if  among  us  any  scandals  approach- 
ing these  are  pointed  out  to  ns.  We  fear  that 
Mr.  Arnold's  philosophy  will  sublimely  '  pity 
the  facts,'  for  he  gravely  tells  us — without, 
however,  any  reference  that  might  justify  the 
dictum— that  '  the  majority  in  England  and 
Scotland  like  for  themselves  a  public  institution 

We  have  only  to  add  that  from  Mr.  Arnold 
we  looked  for  a  little  better  English  than  we 
find  in  Ibis  preface.  *  A  good  deal  of  icno- 
ranco  about  these  there  certainly,  among  Eng- 
lish public  men,  is  '  is  not  the  most  elegant 
sentence  that  could  be  constructed ;  nor  should 
wo  have  spoken  of  'a  guantit;/  of  inferior  peo- 
ple ;'  nor  should  we  have  said,  '  The  bulk  of  its 
superstitions  anne  from  its  having,'  &c. 

The  Principle*  of  Mental  Phyiiology,  with  their 
Applieationt  to  the  Training  and  DiecipJiTie 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  iti  Horbid 
Conditioni.  By  IVilliak  B.  Carpenter, 
M.D.,  4c.,  Ac.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  treatise,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  explains  in 
his  preface,  is  an  expansion  of  tho  outline  of 
psychology  contained  in  the  fourth  and  filth 
editions  of  the  author's  '  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,'  but  omitted  ttom  later  editions  of 
that  woi^,  to  make  room  for  matter  more 
strictly  physiological.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
this  forced  omission  should  have  occurred, 
since  we  have  for  its  results  the  very  important 
work  under  review,  and  as  the  subject  is  one 
well  worthy  of  independent  treatment.  Dr. 
Carpenter  sends  forth  his  book,  he  says,  '  as  a 
contribution  to  that  science  of  human  nature, 
which  has  yet  (aa  it  seems  to  me)  to  bo  built  up 
upon  a  much  broader  basis  than  any  philoso- 
I  pher  has  hitherto  taken  as  hid  foundation  .  ,   . 
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It  is  simply  designed  to '  supplement  eziating 
systems  of  physiology  aod  melaphysica,  by 
dealiDg  witli  a  group  of  subjects,  which,  oocu- 
pying  the  border  ground  between  the  two,  huvo 
.  been  olmost  entirely  neglected  in  bath.' 

In  so  far  as  Dr.  Cirpenter  has  Tulfllled  this 
aim,  his  book  has  supplied  a  gieat  vrant  in 
English  science.  It  is  too  true  that  our  Eng- 
lish philosophers  havo  for  the  most  part  ne- 
glected the  very  important  border-land  between 
these  two  groups  or  phenomena  roughly  label- 
led Jlind  and  Matter,  and  it  is  only  the  nppea.r- 
ancD  of  such  works  as  those  of  Dr.  Maudslev 
and  Dr.  Laycock,  that  has  forced  them  to  look 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  face.  There  is  evi- 
denco  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  subject. 
Theologians  trained  at  tile  feet  of  Mansel  and 
Hamilton  are  perplexed  by  theories  of  praj'er 
wliich  are  based  upon  the  supposed  thorough- 
going separation  of  mind  and  matter;  pbiloso- 
phets  are  perplexed  to  see  how  their  theories 
are  iiiodifled  by  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  men  ore  placed  ;  and  psychologists  are 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  if  they  have  done 
riglitly  .in  abandoning  the  wide  field  included 
in  tlie  ncf>i  ii6x"^c  ot  Aristotle,  for  tlicir  present 
one  with  its  arbitrarily  fixed  limits ;  more  espe- 
cially when  they  see  the  temporary  success  of  a 
school  of  philosophers,  who  in  their  endeavours 
to  rGcotnmend  to  their  contemporaries  that  hy- 
brid between  physios  and  metaphysics — a  ma- 
terialist philosophy — have  not  neglectpd  to  pre- 
face their  psychology  with  a  few  crude  remarks 
on  physiology.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  philosophy  is  preparing 
hersdf  for  that  'science  of  human  nature' 
whicli  has  to  be  built  up  on  a  much  wider  basis 
than  any  hitherto  tried,  and  the  old  neglected 
truth  that  man  is  a  vthole  iff  body  and  aoitl, 
whether  the  individual  man,  or  the  life  of  man- 
kind in  history  be  the  subject  of  consideration, 
is  beginning  to  reassert  itself  with  power.  Phy- 
siolc^ists  ore  beginning  to  see  tliat  their  science 
doss  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  liuman  nature, 
and  are  groping  to  find  traces  of  that  other 
side  of  it  which  lies  beyond  them  -,  and  psycho- 
logists SCO  that  they  have  not  exhausted  their 
side  of  the  problem,  unless  they  give  some  at- 
tention to  that  mysterious  border-land  between 
mind  and  matter,  which  has  been  so  little  at- 
tended to.  For  proofs  of  this  fact,  we  can  only 
point  to  the  Inst  hook  of  thst  distinguished 
physiolt^ist,  Dr.  Wundt,  the  very  name  of 
which,  'Psychological  Physioli^y,' tells  its  own 
tale,  and  to  the  last  important  contribution  to 
psychology,  the  '  Zielkunde  '  of  Professor  Van 
dec  Wijck,  whose  most  interesting  and  valuable 
chapter  is  that  which  discusses  the  relation 
between  soul  vid  body,  mind  and  matter  in 
man  ;  while  Hermann  Lolze,  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  metaphysicians  in  Gennany,  has 
founded  bis  whole  system  of  metaphysics  on 
the  basis  that  man  is  an  inseparable  whole  of 
sool  and  body. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  book  is  interesting  therefore, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits, 
but  because  it  is  a  forerunner  of  a  mode  of  in- 
vestigation which  we  think  will  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  scientific  world  at  no  distant  date. 
The  problem  investigated  in  the  book  is,  put 
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shortly,  this:  mind  and  matter  are  the  two 
complements  as  it  wer«  of  human  nature,  man 
is  a  whole  of  soul  and  body ;  where  do  these 
touch,  and  what  is  the  infiuence  which  the  one 
ha6  upon  the  otbcrF  Two  hypotheses  have 
been  held — the  one  is  the  materialist,  which 
asserts  that  matter  is  the  ruling  element,  and 
that  all  mental  states  are  results  of  material  or 
bodily  action.  This  hypothesis  Is  plainly 
wrong,  not  to  say  inadequate.  The  other  is  the 
spiritualist,  which  asserts  that  [the  mind  is  & 
separate  immaterial  substance  mysteriously 
connected  with,  but  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  the  body,  save  in  so  far  as  it  derives  its 
knowledge  of  cstemal  things  through  the  senses, 
and  makes  use  of  it  to  execute  those  of  its 
determinations  which  find  outcome  in  muscular 
acdvity.  This  hypothesis  is  as  plainly  wrong 
and  as  plainly  driective  as  the  preceding.  It 
is  wrong  where  the  other  is  right,  and  ignores 
thoso  very  facts  which  the  other  correctly  mwn- 
tains.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  via  media 
\i-hich  will  include  what  is  true  in  both  theo- 
ries, and  reject  what  is  fclse ;  and  this  via  itu- 
dia  is  the  theory  of  the  corretation  of  mind  and 
matter,  or  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  problem 
within  the  sphere  of  the  doctrine  of  the  correla- 
tion of  forces.  Matter  is  force  of  one  kind, 
mind  force  of  another;  they  are  quite  different, 
but  so  correlated,  that  the  results  of  the  one  can 
be  expressed  as  the  results  of  the  other — this  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Dr.  Carpenter 
then  proceeds  to  apply  his  tlieory,  and  gives 
very  interesting  Btatemsnls  of  tlie  results  of  this 
application  to  such  subjects  as  attention,  sensa- 
tion, perception,  and  instinct,  the  emotions,  ha- 
bit, and  the  will.  Having  discussed  these  ordi- 
nary questions  in  psycliology  from  his  new  point 
of  view,  he  proceeds  to  pass  under  review  some 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  which  psycholo- 
gy tries  to  solve,  memory,  for  example,  imagi- 
nation, common  sense,  unconscious  mental 
modifications,  intoxication  and  insanity,  and  he 
ends  with  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on  mind 
and  will  in  nature. 

While  recognising  the  interesting  character 
of  Dr.  Carpenter's  book,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look what  appears  to  us  to  be  certain  defects 
which  lessen  its  value.  It  is  very  vague,  and 
its  vagueness  often  makes  it  seem  rather  wor- 
dy. At  the  beginning  of  a  new  investigation, 
there  is  the  utmost  need  to  avoid  miUeading 
terms,  and  keep  clear  of  side  issues.  Dr. 
Wundt,  for  example,  begins  by  defining  the  re- 
lative spheres  of  psychology  and  physiology, 
and  thereby  is  able  very  easily  to  show  that 
there  is  a  sphere  of  investigation  between  the 
tvo,  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  studi- 
ed. Dr.  Carpenter  begins  with  mind  and  mat- 
ter, and  can  never  wholly  free  himself  from  the 
vagueness  which  these  abstractions  introduce. 
This  error  in  method  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a  mistake  about  the  nature  of  psychology.  Psy- 
chology is  not  metaphysics,  nor  does  it  belong 
to  psycholo^3^  to  settle  the  question  of  a  mate- 
rialist or  spiritualist  philosophy ;  it  has  duties 
of  its  own,  more  humble  perhaps,  but  quite  as 
important,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has,  it  seems  to 
us,  fallen  into  confu^on  by  neglecting  the  dis- 
tinction. 
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School  ArehileeCure.  Being  Prtctic&l  Remtrks 
on  the  Planning,  Designing,  Building,  .and 
Fumishint;  of  School  Houses.    Bj  Edwaud 

■  RoBsuT  BoBsoN,  F.R.S.A.,  with  more  than 
800  lUuBtrntions.     John  Murmy. 

This  portlj  and  well- illustrated  volume  is  in- 
tended lo  be  a  vade  m«eun)  for  School  Board 
architects.  Is  is  almost  the  first  English  trork 
of  tlie  kind  specially  devoted  lo  school  building. 
And  its  excellency  is,  that  with  due  regard  to 
artistic  excellency,  it  makes  practical  require- 
ments its  main  solicitude.  Ur.  RobBon  is,  we 
believe,  ofScially  connected  with  the  I.ondon 
School  Board,  and  he  could  hardly  have  jusli- 
fled  his  selection  more  fully  than  by  this  volume. 
He  intimates  that  in  1873,  accompanied  by  the 
clerk  or  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  he  made  a 
tour  of  School  inspection  through  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austrin,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
We  heartily  wish  it  had  been  practicable  to  add 
America,  from  whom  perhaps  we  have  more  to 
learn  about  primary  education  than  even  from 
Germany.  Since  then  Ur.  Robson  has  erected 
a  hundred  new  schoolhousen,  and  justly  re- 
marks that  the  work  of  Uie  London  School 
Board  has  occasioned  new  developments  in  the 
planning  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  afforded 
Opportunities  of  a  kind  never  before  enjoyed  by 
any  one.  He  has  evidently  bestowed  a  vast 
amount  of  study  and  skill  upon  the  volume. 
He  not  only  describes  various  systems  of  school 
planning,  and  gives  a  general  survey  of  the 
principal  foreign  systems,  with  nearly  200  illus- 
tntions  of  buildings,  apparatus,  tc,  hut  gives 
descriptive  plans  and  views  of  the  various  Lon- 
don schools  erected  by  the  Board.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  think  how  rapidly  and  effectively  the 
educational  necessities  of  London  are  being 
overtaken.  Mr.  Robson's  volume  will  be  of  value 
not  to  school  builders  only,  but  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  primary  education. 
To  notice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  the  volume  is  impracticable ;  we  ctn  only 
commend  the  rare  practical  sagadty  with 
which  they  are  discussed. 


We  presume,  although  it  is  not  so  indicated, 
that  this  is  the  second  edition  of  a  very  fasd- 
Dating  book  for  young  people.  It  makes  no 
pretensions  to  learning,  originality,  or  high  lite- 
rature It  is  a  series  of  conversations  about 
the  habitu  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  made  inte- 
resting by  anecdotes  concerning  them.  Fer- 
hapa  the  hook  would  have  been  better  in  a 
more  strictly  narrative  form.  The  dialogue  is 
not  always  conducive  to  interest 
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Borland    SaU.     By  the    Author    of   'Olrig 

Grange.'    Glasgow ;  Uaclehose. 

Tho author  of  'Borland  Ball'  has  perhaps 
been  a  IKtIe  too  determinedly  on  the  watch 
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agunst  the  faults  that  were  traceable  in  '  Olrig 
Grange.'  In  it  we  had  dramatic  situations  sub- 
taiued  and  realized  with  surprising  strength, 
and  a  remarkable  power  of  conceiving  and  pre- 
Eenting  character  consistently  and  completely. 
The  satiric  vein,  too,  was  strong,  but  never  ran 
the  author  into  caricature — a  very  conspicuous 
tribute  to  bis  insight.  In  'Borland  Hall'  we 
have  a  more  ambitious  plot,  and  certainly 
more  effort  after  finish  of  ports  ;  but  the  cha- 
racters are  hardly  so  consistentlv  developed, 
and  there  is  loss  of  unity  than  might  be  expect- 
ed. If  the  real  unity  of  Ihe  lyrical  drama — 
and  this  is  in  some  sort  simply  such — is  deriv- 
ed from  the  unfolding  of  character,  the  attain- 
ment, through  many  trials,  of  some  balance  or 
harmony  that  in  the  last  resort  meets  the  de- 
mand of  the  ideal  sense,  then  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  here  resolves  his  climax  into  a 
compromise  between  the  conventionalism  of  the 
common  three-volume  novel  and  that  of  the 
true  drama.  Psychologically,  he  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  us  in  Austen  Lycll,  but  he  has 
only  led  us  to  a  new  beginning  or  crisis  in  his 
outward  history,  which  by  stimulating  reason- 
able desire,  instead  of  satisfying  the  imi^na- 
tion,  acknowledges  incomplctoness  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  work.    These  are  the  closing 

'  But  hoa  hit  teoric,  find  luxe  hit  weoingi  »ped. 
And  thrimgJi,  reluit  hard  txptrititet  he  wu  led. 
Beaten  and  buffeted,  until  at  length 
He  learned  humility,  and  found  itn  ttrength. 
And  the  rude  bloek  lau  fknpen and  innnred 
Wilh  beauty  thro'  hit  troubUi  undetirea. 
At  God  mamedfulfoT  him  ;  tlmt  remains 
For  etliW  days  to  sing  in  other  strains.' 

The  first  seven  lines  are  so  beautifully  expres- 
sive, that  they  might  almost  stand  for  the 
argument  to  any  poem  of  the  class  to  which 
this  belongs.  We  only  wish  the  author  had 
been  able  to  place  them  as  motto,  instead  of 
where  they  stand.  But  having  disposed  of  this 
point,  and  hinted  at  some  slight  inconsistencies 
m  the  self-portraiture  of  the  bold,  ambitious, 
scheming  mother  of  Austen  Lyell,  as  well  as 
in  the  effect  upon  him  of  her  confession,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow.  There  are 
lines  here  and  there  in  her  monoli^ue  that  are 
worthy  of  Browning,  though  the  author  is 
wholly  independent  of  his  influence.  The  pic- 
tures of  student  life  in  that  northern  town  are 
done  with  great  force  and  vivacity;  the  de- 
scription of  the  hall  and  the  country  round 
about  it  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  purtreit  of 
the  weak-minded,  divided  laird,  ruliMl  over  by 
his  wife,  which  is  given  us  in  a  few  indirect 
touches,  proves  the  hand  of  the  master.  Mitly 
and  Paul  Gannt.  who  are  traced  at  last  as  chil- 
dren of  'Boriands  Bonnie  Uay,'  and  heirs  of 
the  estate  Austen  has  renounced,  are  very 
sweetly  outlined  ;  while  the  lyrics  which  are 
scattered  through  the  poem  are  in  respect  of 
variety,  ranse,  and  nimbleness  of  rhythm,  sim- 
ply delightful,  forming  a  red  addition  to  our 
repository  of  lyrical  beauties.  We  wi>h  we 
had  space  to  print.  '  I  bought  a  Nos^y  for  my 
Girl:'  'She  is  a  Woman.' and -TbeFalsoSea.' 
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puro  in  BeDliment,  with  a  delicacy  of  Buggestion 
which  iH  but  rarelj  attained,  aad  wbich  con- 
Eciou9  polish  can  never  win.  And  then,  'An- 
drew Down  ie,  EB(]uire,'cuteseU-madenianand 
nawspaper  proprietor,'  portrays  himaelf  for  us 
in  a  T^D  of  quite  unconscious  humour  and  sa- 
tire, such  as  will  cauao  him  to  abide  lon<;  in 
the  memory  of  many  a  reader  as  a  true  type  of 
a  great  and  growing  class  special  to  our  day  of 
steam  and  telegraphs  and  newi=papers.  Ilere 
the  '  Dow nies '  nave  found  a  faithful  voice. 


Miss  Have^iars  former  volume,  'The  MiniS' 
try  of  Song,'  raised  high  expectations,  whii^h 
are  certainly  not  disappointed  by  this  new  one, 
though  it  has  followed  at  a  surprisingly  short 
toterval.  There  is  here  great  freshnesN  of  feel- 
ing, fulness  of  thought,  and  ready  command  of 
measure  ;  and  we  aro  glad  to  find  that  she  is 
not  BO  disposed  as  before  to  adopt  antithetic 
and  eemi-iogical  modes  of  presenting  her 
themes,  but  has  become  rather  parabolic  or  al' 
legoricol.  Some  of  the  abort  hymns  are  very 
.  true  and 'swetit,  especially  'Jesus  only,'  and 
'Isitformef 

Ya-pe-Ta'i  LuU.  A  Chiaew  Tale  in  Bnglith 
Verie.     By  Adousta  WEBHTBit.     MscmilUa 

and  Co. 

Mrs.  Webster  in  her  former  works  has 
shown  raro  dramatic  instinct,  and  a  certain  se- 
verity of  style,  together  with  great  skill  in  me- 
trical adjustment,  but  in  none  of  them  has  she 
communicated  more  of  her  thought,  been  more 
Ulaminative,  than  in  this  Chinese  tale,  which 
ia  professedly  a  reproduction  from  a  French 
version.  With  almost  needleas  frankness,  ahe 
tells  us  that  she  is  responsible  '  for  all  that  may 
be  considered  "  nineteenth -century  ;"  '  and  as 
she  has  managed  to  wrap  the  Chinese  character 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fervid  mysticism,  without 
destroying  reality  and  whilst  maintaining  a 
certain  naTve  and  simple  directness  of  language, 
she  may  be  considered  to  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  a  very  difBcult  experiment  'Yu-pO'Ya'a 
Lute '^-which  magically  emits  sounds  tnat  ac- 
cord with  the  inmost  thoughts  of  those  who 
hear  it — is  skilfully  made  to  symbolize  and  In- 
terpret the  relations  of  art  to  love,  friendship, 
life,  and  the  poom  is  quick  with  passages  of  the 
highest  eloquence.  Yu-pe-Ya — a  courtier — 
returns  to  his  naUve  place  there  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  peasant,  who  approrea  himself 
a  true  poet  and  thinker,  and  with  whom  Yu-pe- 
Ya  Boon  swears  brotherhood,  promising  to  re- 
turn nest  year  to  aee  him.  This  he  does,  to 
find  that  his  friend,  through  overstudy  which 
has  been  rendered  possible  to  him-through  Yu- 
pe-Ya's  presents,  la  dead,  leaving  the  poor 
father  and  mother,  for  whose  sake  it  was  that 
he  had  refused  to  go  with  Yu-pe-Ya  to  Court, 
but  ill-provided  for.  Yu-pe-Ya  therefore  finds 
at  last  a  mournful  pleasure  in  providing  for 
ihem.  That  touch  at  tbe  grave  in  the  forest, 
when  the  sounds  of  the  lute  produce  sut^  dif- 
ferent impressions  on  the  peasants  from  those 
produced  on  those  close  at  hand,  is  very  signi- 
ficant ;  and  so  is  that  snapping  of  the  strings 


as  he  sits  waiting.  Some  of  the  lyric  pieew 
have  that  subdued,  lon^-lingering  sweetness  we 
have  noted  as  present  in  Mrs.  Webster's  songs 
before — and  notably  is  this  the  case  in  that 

'  Too  soon,  too  fair,  (ait  b11as. 

To  bloom  ia  than  to  wane  ; 

The  faded  bud  b>s  still 

To-morrow  at  its  will. 

Blown  flowers  can  never  blow  again.' 

SoTigt  and  FahUt.  By  William  J.  Haqdoik 
RANEin,  late  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow ; 
Uaclehose. 

A  rein  of  bright  humour  that  never  sought  tt 
do  more  than  lighten  the  surface  of  life,  yet 
often  glanced  athwart  the  profoundest  truths, 
and  quizzed  their  applications  without  hint  of 
cynicism — this  was  Professor  Rankino's  cha- 
racteristic He  w.ts  a  philosopher,  patient  and 
thorough,  yet  verso  was  no  rein  to  him,  bat 
rather  a  flowery  wreath,  which  the  moment  it 
was  thrown  round  his  neck  caused  him  to  skip 
about  like  a  boy  at  holiday.  'The  Mathemati- 
cian in  Love '  is  exquisite,  sparkling  with  airy 
fancy  and  fun,  and  so  is  'The  Thred-foot  Rule.' 
A  roost  genial  spirit  speaks  through  erenr  line 
of  the  verse,  and  the  fables  show  wonderful 
faculty  of  compressed  expression.  We  have 
read  the  little  book  with  real  pleasure  ;  it 
forms  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  social  quali- 
ties of  a  gifted  man,  and  abundantly  proves 
that,  if  Scotchmen  cannot  see  jokes,  tboy  can 
make  them,  and  of  prime  quality.     , 

The  Poetical  Warht  of  Danid  Gray.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  Hbnuit  Glassokd 
Bill.  Qlasgow :  Maclehose. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sheriff  Bell  did  not 
live  to  write  the  life  of  David  Gray,  as  ho  in- 
tended to  do,  for  he  was  a  man  of  pure  taste 
and  fine  sympathy — genial,  and  quick  to  see 
merit,  yet  judging  always  by  reference  to  hig^ 
standards.  But  wo  have  here  the  speech  be 
delivered  at  Merkland.  at  the  inauguration  of 
Gray's  monument,  wbich  indicates  clearly  his 
conception  of  the  poet  of  the  LiiggU.  It  al- 
most agrees  with  our  own.  Gray  was  a  true 
poet — sweet,  clear,  intense,  but  sickly  and  nar- 
row, and  iDlrospoctive.  The  aptest  symbol  of 
hira  is  the  lark  of  bis  northern  fields — now 
rising,  singit^,  till  he  is  a  'si^^htless  song,'  and 
then  again  lost  to  view  nestling  in  the  lowly 
furrow.  There  is  no  steadiness  nor  strength 
of  wing.  We  think  one  or  two  of  the  sonnets 
are  as  perfect  as  anything  out  of  Keats  or 
Wordsworth  ;  others  are  immature.  PaB:»ges 
in  the  LuggU  are  elevated  and  sustained,  but 
it  fails  as  a  whole.  We  r^^t  that  the  Torquay 
Poems,  published  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  voloroe 
— '  David  Gray,' — are  not  given  here. 

Sangtof  Two  Worlilt.     Second  Series.     Henry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

In  everything  that  respects  form  it  would 
have  been  veij  difficult  indeed  to  surpass  some 
of  tbe  poems  in  Che  earlier  series,  to  which  we 
tried  to  do  juslieeat  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance. If  in  any  respect  this  second  series  can 
be  said  to  be  superior  to  tbe  fh^t,  it  is  in  a  cer- 
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bun  tncllowneaa  and  wsmith  of  tone  of  which 
hardlf  more  than  the  prombe  was  given  in  the 
earlier  boob.  The  very  first  poem  in  the  vol- 
ume is  pn>of  of  this.  It  is  s^led  to  '  An  Un- 
-knonrn  Poet,' and  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Henry  Vaughui,  the  Silurist,  whose 
quaint,  tender  reveries,  breathing  health  as  they 
come  to  us  across  what  eeeros  an  artificial  at' 
mosphere,  well  de^erre  the  celebration.  It  ia 
a  wonderful  combination  of  insight,  melody, 
picture,  and  su^estion,  and  it  is  as  finished  as 
it  is  full  of  subdued  emotion.  These  few 
stanzas  are  in  our  ide-i  very  perfect,  subtle  in 
their  thought  and  feeling,  yet  clear  and  simple 
io  their  movement,  brightened  and  elevated  by 
phrases  of  exceptional  feliaty  : 

'  There,  on  tby  masingB  broke  the  palnrul  sound 
Ofarma  ;  the  Ions-plumed  cavaliers 
ClaufTcd  tbrougli  the  courts — the  luw  tat  Bclds 
around 
Were  Glled  with  strife  aud  tenrs. 

'  Conelraloed  by  prompiinfn  of  tliy  ancient  race, 
Tliy  f>owii  and  books  (hoB  flun(['st  nwiiy, 
To  meet  the  sturdy  Roundhead  face  to  facu 
Ou  luaey  a  liard-rougbt  day. 

'  Till  tliy  soft  soul  grew  sick,  and  tlion  did'at 

To  our  old  hills  ;  and  there,  -r.i  Innir, 
Love  for  tliy  Aniorut,  at  liint^  ".luld  bum 
In  some  too  fervid  B-mfr. 

'  But  soon  thy  wilder  pulses  stayed,  and,  life 
Urnwn  equable,  thy  aneet  mose  mild. 
Bohered  by  tranquil  love  of  child  and  wife. 
Flowed  pure  and  uadeiiled. 

A  tiomblu  healer  thro'  a  life  obscure, 
Tliou  did'sl  cxiwnd  tliy  homely  days  ; 

Sneet  Swnn  of  Usk  I  few  know  how  clear  and 
pure 
Are  lliy  noheeded  lays.* 

'  So  quaintly  rashlniied  as  to  add  a  srace 
To  iliH  Bweot  fancies  wlikh  tlicy  bear, 
Even   ns'  a  brouzu  delved  froiu  some  ancient 
place 
For  very  rust  showa  fair.' 

'The  Organ  Boy  '  bringR  out  a  strong  con- 
trast in  a  most  powerful  and  felicitous  way ;  the 
'  Ode  on  Fair  Spring  Homing '  is  full  of  touches 
tiiat  show  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  this  singer 
has  been  moved  by  many  of  the  grand  problems 
of  the  time ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  whole  section 
of  the  poem  which  might  be  profitably  analysed 
on  this  ground,  had  wa  but  space.  We  can 
only  direct  our  readers  to  such  poems  as  '  The 
Apology,'  '  The  Touchstone,'  '  Tolerance,'  and 
a  '  Hymn  in  Time  of  Idols,'  for  verification  of 
our  statement ;  and  for  pure  lyrical  utterances 
to  these  three:— 'Ob,  Snows  so  pure,'  'In 
Springtime,'  and  '  On  the  Brick.'  In  a  few  of 
the  pieces  the  thought  lies  rather  too  unreduced 
in  Uio  refining  medium  of  imagination  ;  but 
from  this  the  '  New  Writer '  is  more  and  more 
escaping,  and — true  proof  of  his  real  poetic 
gift-— he  generally  relieves  himself  from  this 
with  most  completeness  where  he  lays  upon 
himself  (what  always  proves  to  the  uninspired 
the  greatest  burden)  the  more  involved  and 
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trying  forms  of  rhyme.  To  the  genuine  poet 
these  are  no  chain,  but  are  rather  like  the  silk- 
en band  on  the  carrier  bird, — the  evidence  of 
freedom,  and  of  a  charge  to  cleave  the  upper 
air,  to  bring  tidings  to  Iho  distant  waiting  ones. 

Theology  irv  the  Engli»\  Poeti — Cowper,  Cole- 
ridge, W<rrde»iorth,  and  Burns.  B^  the  Rev. 
Stopfobd  Bbookk,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen,  &c.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  attempt  to  demon- 
sirate  a  '  theology'  in  certain  English  poets,  in 
an  extended  course  of  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
tures in  his  own  church,  seems  at  first  rather 
like  an  innovation,  or  a  desperate'  bid  for 
notoriety.  But  a  perusal  of  tne  volume  dis- 
sipates the  thought  of  such  an  originttjng 
cause.  He  keeps  so  close  to  the  quality  ho 
seeks  that,  while  giving  us  in  little  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  leading  tendencies  of  English 
poetry  from  Covrper  almost  till  (he  present 
time,  he  is  never  tempted  into  the  merely 
»stheyc  or  literary  view ;  nnd  has  really  come 
very  near  to  success,  in  showing  how  the  pulpit 
m^ht  be  made  to  '  bear  on  subjects  oihur  than 
those  commonly  called  religious,  and  to  rub 
out  the  sharp  lines  drawn  by  that  false  distinc- 
tion of  sacred  and  profane.'  We  confess  to  a 
pleasure  in  bearing  that  they  had  succeeded  to 
'an  extent  greater  than  he  had  hoped  for' — 
there  being  in  the  attendance  at  St.  James's 
Chnpel  '  many  persons  who  were  before  un- 
interested in  religious  subjects  at  all.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  to  a  mournful  extent, 
the  tendency  of  the  ordtnaiy,  strict,  old- 
fashioned  preaching  is  to  discourage  the  idea 
that  many  of  the  commoner  aspects  of  life  have 
a  religious  side  at  all ;  and  a  great  point  is 
gained,  when  thoi^;htful  people  are  led  to  see 
that  religion,  as  the  evpreme  interest  in  life, 
interpenetrates  and  takes  up  into  a  higher 
retch  every  possible  detail  of  life.  But  open- 
ing the  pulpit  to  such  a  course  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  without  peculiar  dangers.  For  one 
thing  every  preacher  li&s  not  the  broad  sjnri- 
tual  sympathy,  the  exquisite  discernment,  and 
large  catholic  judgment  of  Hr.  Brooke ;  and 
the  fear  is  that  were  the  practice  to  become 
common,  many<  Christian  ministers,  in  their 
direct  and  special  attempt  to  exhibit '  fio/itititl, 
historical,  scientific,  and  artistic  work,  in  their 
connoction  with  tlieology,'  would  too  easily 
pass  to  matters  on  which  men  are  not  '  com- 
monly agreed ;'  and  thus  the  fomenting  of  fac- 
tion instead  of  edification  might  too  often  bo 
the  result.  Bat  the  effect  of  such  a  movement, 
in  the  way  of  leading  preachers  generally  to 
greater  reMlinesB  in  using  helps  from  contem- 
poran'  intorestfl  of  every  kind,  is  useful,  and 
calculated  to  aid  in  a  very  needful  reform,  both 
among  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 

Passing  from  this  point,  which  would  re- 
quire many  pages  to  discuss  it  fully,  we  have 
in  these  lectures  what  is  properly  a  very  de- 
licate, subtle,  and  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
an  exhaustive  estimate  of  Wordsworth,  and 
bis  influence  on  English  thought  and  literature. 
The  Wordsworth  lectures  occupy  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  volume.  After  tracing  the  pr«- 
cesE  by  which,  through  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and 
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Cowper,  Nature  gr&duiUy  came  to  be  recognised 
as  a  living  presence,  the  garmcat  of  a  divine 
essence,  and  bow  there  stole  into  English 
poetry  the  ide«  of  kamanityy  man  as  man, 
apart  from  all  conventiooal  notions  of  men — an 
idea,  which  though  anticipated  by  Bums,  was 
quidcened  wondrouslj  bj  the  great  phenome- 
non of  the  French  ReToliilion,  Mr.  Brooke  ex- 
hibits the  operation  of  this  influence  on  Words- 
worth ;  and  by  a  closely  sympathetic,  yet 
minute  examination  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Ihe 
poems,  skilfully  interwoven  with  many  interest- 
mg  and  suggestive  biographical  facts,  has  real- 
ly given  us  one  of  the  very  ablest  studies  of 
Wordsworth  which  we  possess.  Principal 
Shairp,  in  his  delicately  conceived  essay  on 
■Wordsworth,  in  his  early  volume  of  '  Studies,' 
has  glanced  id  the  direction  of  tome  of  the 
thoughts  here  developed,  and  followed  up  ;  but 
he  was  too  much  intent  on  the  merely  literary 
aspects  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  systematical- 
ly to  seizo  and  signalise  the  gradually  varying 
aspects  of  the  teaching.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent instances  of  Mr.  Brooke's  catholicity  is 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  results,  in 
several  respect^  of  Wordsworth's  later  devo- 
tion to  a  narrow  ecclesiasticism,  which  actual- 
ly led  him  at  one  period  to  oppose  the  opening 
(a  the  universities  to  Dissenters,  and  the  doing 
away  of  tests.  The  adequate  representation 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  systematic  interpretation, 
however,  would  take  us  far  too  long  hero ;  but 
wo  desire  to  send  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
inclined  to  this  kind  of  study,  to  the  book  it- 
self, where  there  is  much  to  interest  as  well 
SB  to  inform.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal 
might  have  been  gained  if  Mr.  Brooke  had  re- 
cast the  work  out  of  the  lecture  form,  which 
involves  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  and  some 
risk  of  chronological  confusion,  unless  the 
reader  has  already  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  poets  dealt 
with.  On  Bums  Mr.  Brooke  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light;  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  sympathy 
with  the  man,  and  his  admiration  for  that 
abounding  passion  and  'delight  of  love,' with 
which  Burns  wrapt,  as  in  a  halo,  all  outward 
natural  things,  we  think  he  is  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  when  he  saya  that  Bums 
was  not '  stem  with  himself  any  more  than  ho 
was  with  others'  Ralher,  wo  ttiink,  he  was  in 
this  a  'Scotchman  of  Scotchmen,'  his  worst 
excesses,  as  he  himself  once  said,  in  almost 
such  words  as  these,  were  but  wild,  blind  ef- 
forts to  escape  from  the  devil's  scorpions  of 
his  own  condemnatiofi.  Mr.  Brooke  is  hearer 
ibe  mark  when,  towards  the  end,  lie  relents, 
and  says,  with  Iho  discrimination  of  a  true 
sympathy — '  He  was  at  least  true,  and  he 
never  flinched  from  solf-blamo.  But  he  bad 
no  force  to  make  self -blame  into  active  repent- 
ance; and  he  went  on  sinning,  and  being  sorry 
(miserably  self-damned  had  been  the  true 
word),  and  sinning  again,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.'  But  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  express 
this  without  seeming  merely  to  follow  Corlyle, 
and  a  little  efTort  at  a  less  simple  explanation 
may  be  pardoned.  We  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Brooke,  however,  for  a  few  hours  of  unquali- 


Tha  Legend  of  Jvbtil  and  ether  Poan$.     By 
Obobob    Euot.     William   Blackwood    and 

Sons. 

Geoige  Eliot  has  not  given  us  in  this  volume 
much  new  matter  of  a  kind  likely  to  add  to 
her  Great  reputation.  The  four  longest  poems 
— '  Jubal,'  '  Armgart,'  '  Agalha,'  and  '  How 
Lisa  Loved  the  King.'  have  previously  appeared 
in  magazines,  and  they  form  163  out  of  tneSiO 
pp,  which  compose  it.  Different  as  they  are 
in  structure  and  intention,  they  are  so  domi- 
nated by  certain  radical  ideas,  that  none 
acquainted  with  present  day  literature  could 
well  mistake  their  authorship.  Properly  it  is 
the  fatality  of  the  past  'Juhal'  represents 
Genius  clinging  to  a  Past  consecrated  by  its 
necessary  self-sacriflce,  yet  condemned  to  a 
more 'painful  sacriSce — that  of  the  loss  of 
personal  identiScation  with  the  pft  conferred 
— from  the  dull  misery  of  which  death  is  the 
only  door  of  escape ;  and  the  lesson  is  wrapt 
up  in  the  stateliest  strain  of  blank  verse  we 
have  read  for  a  long  time.  Then  'Armgart,' 
whoso  being  is  song,  losing  which  power 
'  We  sbnald  lo«e 
The  whole  we  call  our  Armgart,' 
also  loses  her  gift,  to  find  at  last  fulfilment  of 
her  ambitions  in  the  lowliest  sphere  of  duty  ; 
a  lesson  which  George  Eliot  is  so  fond  of 
teaching  through  her  heroines — witness  Doro- 
thea in  her  last  great  novel — that  we  may  well 
regard  it  as  being  in  her  mind  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  human  disciplines,  that  special 
gifts  are  mere  will-o'-wisps  till  consciously  con- 
secrated to  common  service,  with  no  thought 
or  desire  of  fame.  '  Agatha '  is  quaint  and 
rich  in  picture,  and  'Lisa'  is  brighter  than 
Qeorge  Eliotfusually  is.  Of  the  now  matter, 
'  A  Minor  Prophet '  is  satirical  in  bent,  but 
weighted,  too,  with  her  peculiar  ideas,  here 
taking  a  form  that  clearly  hinders  the  fu^og 
of  imaginative  forms,  and  now  and  again  we 
have  very  faulty  lines.  'Stradivarius'  is  ft 
study  a  little  in  the  manner  of  Browning. 
'Brother  and  Sister'  is  full  of  music,  and 
'Two  Lovers'  comes  as  near  to  the  'lyrical 
cry  '  OS  George  Eliot  has  ever  reached.  '  0, 
may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,'  with  which  the 
volume  ends,  is  the  utterance  of  the  main  ele- 
ment of  her  pantheistic  creed,  and  with  soma 
fine  lines,  almost  worthy  of  Wordsworth,  enda 
rather  tamely,  as  we  think,  wiUi  a  hope  to 


'  So  shall  I  join  the  cliolr  Invisible. 
Wltoie  music  la  the  (cladneaa  of  the  world.' 

But  this  again  can  be  read  not  otherwise  than 

as  a  sort  of  poetic  figure  in  view  of  the  burden 

of  Jubal. 

Btrhian  Folt-Lore.  Popular  Tales.  Selected 
and  Translated  by  Madame  Csbdonillb 
MiJATovns.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
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by  the  Rgt,  William  Denton,  tf.A.,  Author 
of  '  SenHa  and  the  Servi&ns,'  &c     labistcr 

Stlavonie  Fairy  Tola.  Collected  and  Trans- 
Inted  from  the  Russisn,  Polish,  Servian,  and 
Bohemian.  By  John  T.  Naaki,  of  the 
British  Muneum.  With  Four  UlustrationB. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  comparatiTe  study  of  folk-lore  haa  now 

been   reduced  to  well-knotrn  scientific  princi- 

Clea ;  and  those  who  collect  and  translate  from 
iss  known  tongues,  what  is  fast  fading  out  of 
the  common  recollection  before  the  full  light 
of  civilization,  do  a  great  eerrice  to  science  and 
literature,  even  though  tbey  aim,  in  the  6r8t 
instance,  merely  at  amusing  others.  Mr.  Ral- 
ston, Mr.  Co!£,  Mr.  Thorpe,  Misa  Frere,  Mr.  R. 
Hunt,  and  Dr.  Dasent  are  among  the  most 
notable  recent  names  in  this  department,  but 
others  nre  coming  into  the  field,  and  deserve 
to  be  welcomed.  The  more  we  know  the  more 
are  we  assured  that  all  those  tales  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  few  originals,  that  had 
been  lisped  in  rudest  farm  round  the  earliest 
hearths  of  the  race,  ere  yet  they  had  moved 
from  their  original  home  in  the  East — the  dif- 
ferences now  discernible  arising  mainly  from 
the  infusion  of  local  colour  and  the  necessities 
Imposed  by  the  fresh  circumstances  in  which 
the  reciters  were  placed.  The  variants,  as  Mr. 
Denton  admirably  puts  it  in  the  preface  to 
thoBO  Serbian  folk-tiles,  'are  so  numerous 
that  the  number  of  strictly  original  folk-tales 
is  but  email,  and  it  is  at  length  evident  that 
various  primitive  legendary  and  traditionary 
elements  have  been  combined  in  most  of  these 
tales.  The  only  originality  consists  in  such 
combination.  They  resemble  a  piece  of  tesse- 
lated  work,  made  up  of  cubes  of  coloured 
stone,  the  tints  of  which  are  really  few  in 
number,  though  they  admit  of  being  arranged 
into  a  variety  of  figures,  after  the  fancy  of  the 
artist'  A  few  are  found  everywhere,  most 
wondrously  combined  with  strange  additions 
and  incidents.  '  Cinderella.'  for  example,  and 
'Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  both  of  which  we 
have  here,  and  the  latter  in  a  very  choice  form 
from  the  Norse,  also,  as  '  £aet  o'  the  Sun  and 
West  o'  the  Mooti^  Dr.  Dasent,  too,  also 
gives  us  'The  Two  Step* sisters,'  identical  with 
'The  Wicked  Stepmother,'  which  we  have 
here  from  the  Servian,  by  Madame  Mijatories, 
the  little  altcmtions  being  only  such  as  the 
climate  of  the  country  would  render  needful. 
But  oftentimes  the  original  'furniture'  of  the 
story,  the  palaces,  the  camels,  &C.,  of  the  East, 
are  quite  implicitly  accepted,  and  remain  com- 
pacted in  stories  naturalized  in  northern 
climes.  The  way  in  which  very  often  the 
witch  destroys  her  victims,  by  throwing  round 
them  a  hair  of  her  head,  is  noticeable ;  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  peculiarities  for 
those  who  are  curious  enough  to  search  them 
out.  Mr.  Naake  adventures  over  the  wide 
field  of  Sclavonic  folk-lore  generally,  present' 
ing  some  excellent  specimens  from  the  Russian, 
thus  so  Tar  supplementing  Mr.  Ralston's  recent 
volume ;  but  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate  with 
the  'Servian,'  inasmuch  as  no  fewer  than  four 
of  tho^e  ho  has  given  are  included  in  Madame 
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Mijatories'  selection.  These  are  'The  Snake's 
Gift;  or,  the  Language  of  Animals,'  'Right  or 
Wrong,'  'The  Maiden  who  was  Wiser  than  the 
KIns,^and  'The  Thr^e  Brothers.'  It  is  the 
more  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Naake  that  Madame 
Mijatovies  may  well  claim  precedence,  since 
these  four  tales,  with  some  others  of  her  selec- 
tion, were  published  in  Oood  Word*,  nearly 
two  years  ago — which  fact,  ir  Mr.  Naake  had 
been  aware  of  it,  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  choose  others.  We  regret  to  say,  too,  that 
there  is  certainly  more  of  literary  finish  and 
manner,  more  polish  of  expression,  and  less  of 
oaTve  familiarity  of  style  m  Mr.  Naake'a  ver- 
sions than  in  those  of  Madame  Mijatovies.  And 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  tliis  is  a  capital 
fault.  Tho  Russian  and  Polish  tales  which  are 
given  to  us  seem  less  open  to  this  criticism, 
and  sometimes—as  in  the  case  of  the  'Snow 
Child' — there  is  a  delicious  child-like  na1vet£ 
and  freedom,  together  with  real  humour  and 
pathop  of  the  finest  kind.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  go  into  any  details  about  the  stories,  or 
the  mytoological  motives  that  have  been  held 
to  underlie  them — solar  or  other.  We  must 
simply  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
merely  as  story-books  suited  either  for  adults 
or  for  children,  they  wiU  be  prized — Mr. 
Naake's  volume,  in  this  respect,  especially,  bo- 
cause  of  its  expreB.sive  pictures  (though  of  the 
costume  we  are  notquito  sure) ;  while  scientific 
philologists  and  scholars  will  receive  both 
volumes  as  rare  additions  to  their  stores. 

Conquered  at  Lmt ;  from  '  Beeordt  of  Dku 
JIall  and  iti  Inmate*.''  A  Novel  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  considerable  power,  some- 
what overcrowded  with  incident  and  overdone 
with  passion,  and  evidently  by  an  unpractised 
hand.  Tho  latter  is  evinced  not  only  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  formula  of  dismissal 
when  the  characters  are  done  with — '  so  he 
fades  out  from  the  storj^,'  hut  by  somewhat 
more  serious  ofi'ences  against  Lindley  Murray. 
The  idiom  '  he  is  rather  more  stooped,'  would 
hardly  pass  in  a  Civil  Service  examination; 
nor  is  tne  use  of  the  transitive  verb  '  sc^'  for 
the  intransitive  '  sit ' ;  nor  of  the  verb  '  elicit,' 
for  the  adjective  'illicit,'  to  he  very  highly 
commended.  They  somewhat  perplex  us,  in- 
asmucb  as  there  are  other  charactenstics  of  the 
book  which  indicate  a  person  fairly  educated, 
and  not  altogether  ignorant  of  good  society. 
The  story  is  too  complicate  for  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  its  course  to  be  ^iven.  It  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  it  is  an  Irish  story,  and 
moves  among  lords  and  ladies ;  and  although 
it  is  occasionally  a  little  magniloquent  in  its 
descriptive  bitx,  and  somewhat  entangled  in  its 
threads,  it  contains  elements  of  considerable 
power,  and  is  much  above  the  average  of 
modem  novels.  Occasionally  there  are  scenes 
of  rich  Milesian  humour,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  hero's  attentions  to  Olive  are  misunder- 
stood, and  the  inpouring  of  the  whole  family 
with  their  congratulations  makes  explanation 
impossible.  The  dark  lines  of  tragedy  in  the 
characters  of  Philip  and  Lucy  aru  well  inter- 
woven.   The  character  of  old  Lord  BaUmiore 
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is  cleVerly  conceived  and  wrought  out.  Hre. 
Fit/-Geraid  is  charming— wb  coifld  imagine  her 
to  have  three  lovers  buzzing  about  her  at  once 
more  ea!:ilj  than  Hildreth,  who  is  a  trifle  too 
mysterious,  while  Violet  is  a  tittle  too  Bhidowy. 
The  conclusion — the  chapter  of  formal  verdicts 
□otwilh standing  —  leaves  too  many  threads 
hanging  loose ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  every- 
thing comes  right,  but  unless  the  author  pur- 
poses some  continuation  of  the  records,  we 
ought  ta  have  been  told  about  the  myaterj  of 
pretty  Ellen,  the  flight  of  Hildreth,  and  the 
winnin^of  Violet ;  we  ore  not  quite  sure  either 
whether  Philip  is  alive  or  dead,  and  whether 
Basil  is  the  head  of  ihc  Iretons.  It  seems  as 
if  Uie  artist's  grasp  h.nd  relaxed,  and  his  pup- 
petfl  fall  out  of  Right  anyhow.  All  these 
criticismB,  notwithstanding,  the  novel  is  strong 
and  promising,  with  coDsiderahlo  power  of 
character-drawing,  description,  and  invention. 
The  author  mainly  lacks  What  careful  work 
will  soon  give — minuteness  of  artistic  finish. 


Hrs.  <]1iphant's  new  novel  contAins  many 
paragraphs  and  pages  of  charming  writing, 
acuto  observations,  and  just  and  elevated  sen- 
timent, and  her  characters  are  delineated  with 
her  accustonicd  discrimination  and  firmness, 
that  of  Bilgar  especially  is  a  noble  character, 
well  conceived  and  developed.  The  various 
members  of  the  little  Scottish  clan  to  which 
Edgar  belonged  nrealso  skilfully  discriminated, 
Shoolbreds  should  find  itself  famous,  although 
we  never  heard  that  one  of  the  firm  married 
the  daughter  of  an  earl.  But  Mr.  Tottenham 
is  a  good  representative  of  an  aristocratic  shop- 
keeper, full  of  benevolence  and  destitute  of 
false  pride ;  and  Lady  Mary,  her  theories  of 
women's  rights  notwithstanding,  is  a  worthy 
and  womanly  mate  for  a  true  and  manly  man  ; 
but  notwithstanding  many  indications  of  power, 
the  novel  is  hardly  worthy  of  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  stories  of  suc- 
cessful lady  novelists  are  so  thin,  and  meander 
bo  much  into  mere  description  and  sentiment  f 
If  it  ho  worth  while  to  write  a  novel  at  all,  it 
,  is  surely  worth  while  to  construct  for  it  a  good 
plot.  VVe  are  sorry  to  class  this  novel  among 
those  which  remind  us  of  the  fatal  fluency  of 
a  certain  class  of  preachers ;  the  knack  of 
writing  about  nothing,  and  of  filling  two  or 
three  volumes  with  the  merest  shred  of  inci- 
dent, is  ruinous.  The  story  does  not  get  on,  it 
is  as  vacuous  as  a  conventional  sermon.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  have  been 
b^un,  or  why  it  should  ever  end.  The  whole 
of  the  incidents  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
'  For  Love  and  Lite '  might  be  narrated  in  one 
of  its  pages.  Could  not  Hra.  Oliphant  have 
informed  herself  a  little  better  about  non- 
opiscopal  marriages  in  England?  Anybody 
out  of  a  novel  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the 
E^strar's  office  of  the  district,  and  not  have 
spent  days  in  hunting  up  former  attendants  at 
a  defunct  Methodist  chapel.  From  the  '  Chro- 
nicles of  Corlingford '  to  '  For  Love  and  Life ' 
is  a  long  interval. 


'B'  An  Autobiogrnphy,  By  E.  Dtnb  Pes- 
TOK.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
The  strength  of  this  clever  novel  lies  in  its 
descriptions  and  its  portraiture.  It  is  a  novel 
of  character,  the  plot  is  not  much ;  so  greatly 
does  the  writer  delight  in  hi;;  specialty,  tbat  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  an  epilogue  of  pure  de- 
scription, the  incident  in  it  being  conveyed  in  a 
single  line,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
scene  so  elaborately  described  '  B.'  and  Ev ie 
were  walking.  We  have  not  often  received  a 
more  vivid  impression  of  stern  discipline  and 
miserable  childhood  than  from  the  opening 
chapters.  The  tone  of  the  writer  is  sarcastic, 
almost  cynica) ;  but  he  describes  the  seamy 
side  of  life  with  very  great  power.  The 
only  pleasant  characters  in  his  '  Vanity 
Fair'  are  Evie  and  odd  old  Miss  Ourgess, 
The  fault  is  exaggeration,  even  the  nalucs 
given  to  the  various  personages  in  the  story 
are  oddities  exaggerated  into  grotesque.  A 
great  deal  of  wholesome  castigation  of  follies, 
fashionable  and  unfashionable,  is  admininis- 
tered.  Much  charity  and  some  wisdom  arc 
exercised  in  the  exhibition  of  faults  even  in 
favourite  pemonages,  and  the  whole  is  well 
inlaid  with  keen  and  clever  remarks  and 
similes ;  here  is  one, — '  His  features  bad  a 
stamp  of  sensuality  combined  with  feeble  will 
about  them  ;  a,  look  that  showed  plainly  he 
was  one  'of  those  upon  whom  a  woman's  in- 
fluence may  have  the  same  absorbing  power 
which  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  has  when 
applied  to  handwriting,  all  the  crisp  definition 
of  character  is  lost,  while  there  is  left  in  its 
place  only  a  pale  colourless  scrawl.'  The 
story  may  be  commended  as  that  of  a  shrewd 
and  clever  disciple  of  Thackeray — who  essays 
also  to  delineate  'Vanity  Fair'  as  he  conceived 
it.  with  a.  Qulnare  for  a  mild  kind  of  Becky 
Sharp. 

By  StiU  Wateri.  By  the  Author  of  'Occupa- 
tions of  a  Retired  Life.'  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 

Mrs.  Mayo,  who  has  written  some  of  the 
best  stories  with  a  directly  religious  tendency 
which  we  have  recently  had,  has  here  tried  a 
somewhat  hazardous  experiment;  and  we  are  Dot 
sure  that  she  has  quite  Kuccecded.  She  ban  en- 
deavoured to  sustain  interest  with  a  quartet  of 
characters  who  are  htid  in  very  direct  contrast 
to'each  other.  The  working  of  the  foil  is  only 
too  apparent  for  the  feeling  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion that  nature  has  been  had  recourse  to  for 
broad  and  human  qualification  so  often  as 
might  be  desired.  And  when,  as  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  the  lesson  is  but  inefficiently 
brought  out,  m  a  story  which  is  professedly  and 
vitally  dependent  on  its  teaching,  a  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  may  well  be  felt  Of  course, 
much  of  the  '  higher  criticism '  is  wrong- 
headed  and  unjust  in  denouncing  such  writing 
primd  fatie,  simply  because  direct  teaching  is 
a  leading  aim  of  the  work  ;  for  in  all  cases  the 
intention  of  the  artist  should  be  had  regard  to, 
if  the  work  is  worthy  of  criticism  at  alL  But 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  deal  of 
effort  and  forcing  in  this  work ;  the  ch.iracteni 
don't  come  naturally  somehow.     Sarah  and 
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Tibbie,  and  the  old  man  and  his  grandson,  wbo 
has  been  held  at  ann's  length  so  long,  are  in 
the  lost  result  too  easily  and  too  suddenly  acted 
upon.  To  change  the  whole  course  of  a  life 
that  has  formed  deep  groOTes  for  itsdt  demands 
a  very  powerful  force  of  some  kind,  and  a 
woman  of  the  type  oE  Tibbie,  as  she  is  first  pre- 
sented to  us,  is  DotoriouRly  hard  to  influence. 
But  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  book 
abounds  in  wise  sayings,  and  passeges  of  renlly 
good  writing,  and  that  its  tone  is  in  eTery  way 
Eood  and  lofty,  in  spite  of  an  occaBional  con- 
doscenaion,  not  only  to  vulgar  phrases,  which 
may  sometimes  be  needful  to  bring  out  traits 
of  cl^racter  dramatically,  but  to  slan^  expres- 
sions  which  can  ueTer  be  so.  Besides,  we 
misa  the  type  of  which  Miss  Brooke  formed 
fuch  a  good  specimen  in  the  last  storj  we  had 
from  Mrs.  Hayo,  for  poor  Mrs.  Stone  la,  to  our 
thinking,  a  less  successful  study  in  every  way_ 

MvJfother  and  I.  By  the  Author  of  'John 
Halifax,  Qentleman.  Isbister  and  Co. 
Mrs.  Craik  is  always  delightfully  pure,  and 
bendthful,  and  elevating,  and  she  succeeds  in 
teaching  us  almost  without  our  knowing  it 
We  are  carried  along  in  the  quiet  current  of 
her  story,  and  gradually  light  breaks  upon  us 
like  happy  nfter-thoughts.  Bhe  never  strains 
our  attention  by  forced  incidenti,  but  contents 
herself  generally  with  a  demure  faithfulness 
that  never  loses  freshness.  '  My  Mother  and 
I,'  a  passage  out  of  the  family  life  of  the  Pi- 
cardys,  is  simply  exquisite  in  tois  respect.  It^is 
astonishing  how  by  sheer  delicacy  the  authoress 
can  make  so  much  of  so  little.  A  common 
family  estrangement,  the  unespected  meeting 
of  Colonel  Picitrdy  and  his  grand-daughter  in 
the  town  of  Bath,  the  reunion,  the  young  girl's 
love  for  her  cousin  Conmd,  and  her  awi^ening 
to  the  knowledge  that  her  grandfather  has 
other  views  for  her — this  is  the  whole ;  but 
in  the  young  lady's  own  unsophisticated,  un- 
pretending way  of  telling  it,  there  is  real  art. 
We  will  not  Fay  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  Mrs.  Craik's  stories ;  but  as  a  quiet 
etory,  i:ioving  on  planes  of  very  limited  interest, 
and  running  out  into  no  more  than  one  volume, 
which  could  be  read  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time, 
we  r^ard  it  as  very  exceptional,  and  worthy 
to  take  the  place  of  much  that  passes  for 
clever  and  striking  and  powerful  in  current 
ficiion. 

Pftantaimuwt.  A  Fairy  Tale.  By  Sara  Colb- 
MDGB.  With  an  Inlroductory  Preface  by 
Lord  CoLKRiDGu,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of   Common  Pleas.     Heniy  S.  King 

The  profoundly  interesting  memoir  of  Sara 
Coleridge  which  has  just  been  ^ven  to  the 
world  has  excited  curiosity  about  Uie  fairy  tale 
written  for  her  children  which  is  referred  to  in 
it,  and  justifies  this  reprint  of  it.  We  cannot, 
however,  endorse  the  almost  unqualified  eulo- 
gium  which  Lord  Coleridge  bestows  upon  it 
We  scarcely  wonder  that  it  has  been  permitted 
to  drop  out  of  circulation,  and  we  can  hardly 
think  that  oven  in  this  resuscitated  form  it  is  des- 
tined to  long  life.    It  is  doubtless  very  clever — 
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only  a  woman  could  have  written  it,  and 
scarcely  any  other  woman  than  Sara  Coleridge 
— but  it  has  the  unpardonable  fault  of  tcdious- 
ness.  It  is  more  interesting  in  its  parts  than 
as  a  whole.  It  i>i  too  crowded  with  incident, 
and  loo  little  relieved  by  the  sentiment  or 
fancy  of  ima^nation.  The  chief  exercise  of  the 
imagination  in  its  construction  is  inventiveness. 
It  is  a  curious  and  not  very  symmetrical  pu7.zlo, 
ingeniously  put  together,  but  somewhat  tedious 
and  perplexing  in  the  hibyrio thine  process. 
We  are  tnereforo  inclined  to  endorse  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's judgment  rather  than  that  of  Lord 
Coleridge.  With  all  its  rare  qualities  it  will 
scarcely  be  popular ;  a  trained  mind  may  sustain 
its  interest  in  it  to  the  end,  and  appraise  it.i 
intellectual  excellencies — hardly  an  untrained 
one.  It  lacks  fancy,  and  fun,  and  airy  grace. 
It  is  a  fairy  tale  as  solemn  as  a  sermon,  as 
serious  as  history.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
book  to  he  read,  acid,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  abundantly  deserves  reprinting.  We 
have  read  it  through  with  interest,  but  scarcely 
wished  it  longer.  We  shall  be  curious  to  hear 
the  verdict  of  the  nursery,  to  which  we  have 
consigned  it  Incomparably  the  best  things  in 
it  are  its  exquisite  lyrics,  some  of  which  are 
almost  perfect 


This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  piece  of 
work^the  more  so  that  it  pretends  so  little. 
It  is  just  a  series  of  simple  stories,  told,  ac- 
cording to  the  dramatic  assumption,  by  the 
stepson  of  a  [Worcester  squire ;  hut  ao  faith- 
ful are  the  portraitures  of  the  various  charac- 
ters— high  and  low — which  are  introduced  to 
us,  so  genuine  the  humour,  —  wonderfully 
heightened  sometimes,  too,  by  the  use  of  a 
local  turn  of  speech, — so  true  and  tolling  the 
unaffected  pathos  that  most  often  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  and  so  graphic  now  and  then  tho 
bits  of  unaffected  description,  lh.it  we  arc  sure 
no  one  could  read  it  without  being  benefited, 
and  ytry  few  without  being  alternately  moved 
to  laughter  and  tears.  There  is  no  plot,  no 
ostentatious  effort  to  connect  the  stories,  and 
yetthey  havemoreof  real  dramatic  relation  than 
many  novels  that  are  studies  in  plot,  and  at 
every  point  sacrifice  truth  and  character  for 
the  sake  of  it  Wo  have  ecldom  read  any- 
thing more  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
moving  than  Wolfe  Harrington's  taming.  The 
quiet  way  in  which  the  mother,  of  whose  great 
grief  he  had  been  the  direct  cau!!e,  comes  in 
and  by  sheer  devotion  subdues  his  rebellious 
spirit,  is  done  with  great  power  and  artistic 
concentration.  The  story  of  poor  Juke  is  very 
pathetic,  and  so  is  that  of  Dick  Mitchel,  the 
pI.-,ughboy,  which  seems  in  a  few  pages  to 
make  us  more  vividly  realize  the  dull,  unre- 
lieved misery  of  the  agricultural  labourer's  life 
than  all  the  facts  and  statistics  which  the 
Union  leaders  have  yet  brought  to  light.  There 
is  fun  in  'Jerry's  Gazette,'  but  some  serioos 
meaning  too ;  there  is  satire  in  the  story  of  the 
Pells,  with  their  vulgarity  and  extravagance, 
and  their  sudden  downfall ;  and  '  Sophie 
Chalk,'  with  all  her  clever  jfTwaie and  scheming. 
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so  near  to  Bucceiis,  and  yet  defeat«d,  exposed. 
and  punished,  is  not  without  purpose^  though 
the  tesgon  ia  not  directly  uafolded.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  this  book  to  our  re«derB,  as 
pointing  the  way  to  a  new  field  which  writers 
of  fiction  might  well  cultivate  a  little  more. 

Aileen  Ferren.  By  Sdsan  Hoblbt.  Two  Vo- 
lumes. Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
Aileen  is  a  very  charming  creature,  drawn 
with  great  firmness  and  delicacy.  The  autho- 
ress has  succeeded  in  a  portraiture  of  perfect 
goodness  without  a  touch  of  goodinesa  or  a 
feeling  of  insipidity.    She  is  not 

'  too  fiocA 
For  Lumao  natnre'e  dally  food,' 
hut  a  woman  to  inspire  ordinary  mortals  with 
the  love  which  is  rererential  passion.  Nothing 
could  be  more  difficult  than  her  disentangle- 
ment from  Ralph,  and  yet  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  even  raise  her  in  our  esteem.  The  psycho- 
logical puzzle  constituted  by  the  nobility  of 
character  of  both  Ailcen  and  Ralph  is  a  very 
complicated  and  delicate  one,  and  upon  it  the 
interest  of  the  stnry  runs.  It  is  done  with 
great  discernment  and  skill.  The  characters 
of  Lady  Grace  and  Basil,  too,  are  so  perfect 
that  we  might  sui^pect  the  authoress  of  opti- 
mism but  for  the  counttir  portraits  of  Hrs. 
Vane  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Ferrers,  which  are  deli- 
neated in  thur  hard,  worldly  selfishness,  not 
coarsely  and  repulnively,  but  with  just  enough 
of  delicate  and  discriminating  shadow,  to 
enable  on^  to  conceive  disagreeable  womeu, 
maintaining  their  position  in  the  social  circle, 
but  escitin^  in  nobler  natures  just  the  recoil 
which,  while  it  does  not  hinder  intercourse, 
eflectually  bars  friendship. 

We  will  not  tell  the  story,  but  only  say  that 
Uiss  Morlcy  has  written  a  careful,  sensible, 
and  interesting  novel,  and  written  it  exceed- 
ingly well  Her  sentiment  is  as  pure  as  her 
style  is  excellent  If  this  be  her  first  book 
we  may  hope  for  great  things  from  her. 


There  are  some  delightful  morsels  of  criti- 
cism in  this  volume.  We  are  accustomed  to 
associate  strength  and  a  certain  hardnem  with 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  writing,  but  here  we  have 
many  proofs  of  the  delicate  discernment  which 
alone  can  come  from  Sjrmpathy.  Defoe  is 
very  skilfully  dealt  with ;  we  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  seen  the  secret  of  his  remarkable 
success  more  carefully  searched  out  or  pre- 
sented in  more  felicitous  style.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  added  attraction  in  that  these  criticisms 
do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive,  but  only  to 
form  a  kind  of  attractive  talk ;  and  yet  in 
spite  of  the  half-coUoquial  fonn.  there  could 
scarcely  be  anytbing  better  than  the  two  essays 
on  Pope,  whose  morality  is  proved  h)  be  of  a 
very  artificial  character.  'That  Richardson 
was,  as  we  have  said,  something  of  the  milk- 
sop, is  obvious ;  but  it  is  not  so  plain  that  that 
is  no  very  serious  objection  to  a  novelist,'  is  a 
very  apt  way  of  putting  it,  and  truthfully  ex- 
pressive besides ;  but  when  it  Is  found  that 
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this  forms  but  a  sort  of  text  for  giving  the 
reanoa  why  the  art  of  novel-writing  is  more 
and  more  passing  over  to  women,  its  criti- 
cal value  will  at  once  be  apparent.  The  essay 
on  'Sir  Walter  Scott,'  in  the  thoughtful  justi- 
fication of  bim  in  some  points  ^inst  Cail^le 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  vigorous  piece  of  writing 
in  the  volume.  'Nathaniel  Hawthorne'  is 
hardly  bo  successful,  but  the  subject  is  so 
'  elusive '  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  steady  point 
of  view.  One  or  two  sentences,  however,  oq 
the  result  of  ibe  Puritan  inheritance,  and  the 
position  which,  on  account  of  it,  Hawthorne 
took  up  towards  the  picturesque,  are  very  ex- 
pressive. But  sometimes  Mr.  Stephen  brings 
in  a  false  note,  and  a  misleading  on^  by  his 
analogical  illustrations.  Itis  not  quileworthy 
of  him,  for  instance,  to  say  that '  Poe  is  a  kind 
of  Hawthorne  and  deliriutn  trement  V  though 
it  sounds  smart  Bahae  is  cleverly  dealt  with ; 
shrewd  analysis,  clever  presentation  of  traits, 
and  ingenious  tracing  of  tendencies,  we  cer- 
tainly have  here ;  though  wcremembcr  to  have 
read  a  good  while  ago  some  articles  on  Balzac 
by  Mr,  Frederick Wedm ore,  which,  thoughless 
felicitous  and  brilliant  in  mere  phrasing  and 
separate  points,  seem  to  have  suggested  some 
sentences  here,  as  probably  Ur.  Page's  '  Haw- 
thorne '  did. 

Palladvut  on  Ilvtbandrie.  Edited  from  the 
unique'MS.  of  about  a.d.  1420,  in  Colches- 
ter Castle.  By  the  Rev.  Barton  Lodge, 
H.A.,  Rector  of  St  Hary  Magdalen,  Col- 
chester. 

OU  EnglUk  MomilUt  of  the  Tteelfth  Cmturj/. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  It.  Morbts,  LL.D.  Se- 
cond scries.  With  three  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury Hymns. 

T!ie  Complaynt  of  Scotland^  tylA  at>e 
Exortation«  to  the  Thre  Eitaili  to  bt  vigi- 
lantt  in  the  Dtffent  of  their  PublU  VeU, 
A.D.  1549.  With  an  Appendix  of  Contem- 
porary English  Tracts.  Re-edited  from  the 
originals  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by 
Jakes  A.  B.  Mcsbat.     Parts  L  and  IL 

The  Vition  of  William  confining  Piert  th« 
Ploaman,  Doicel,  JJoltt,  and  Dobeat,  By 
WiLUAK  Laholahd  (1393  a.d.).  Riehard 
the  ReMei.  By  the  same  Author  (1899). 
The  Crowned  King.  By  another  hand. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Sebat. 

Generyde* :  a  Bomana  in  Hiten-line  Stanzas. 
Part  I.  Edited  by  W.  Alois  Wbiqbt,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Bursar  of  Trinity  Cull^e,  Cambridge. 

Extra  Series,  XIX.  The  Myroure  of  our 
Ladj/e.  .  Containing  a  devotional  treatise  on 
divine  serrice,  with  a  translation  of  the 
Offices  used  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Briggitine 
Monastery  of  Sion  at  Isleworth  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Edited  by 
JoflN  Hrssi  Bldmt,  H.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of 
Beverstone,  Glouc.  Publications  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  for  18T8.  N. 
Trubner  and  Co. 
Of  '  Palladius  on  Husbandrie'  there  is  little 

to  be  said  beyond  what  it^  title  denotes.    It  is 

a  fifteenth    century  English  version  of    the 

Roman  writer's'  '  De  Re  Busticft '  in  rhymed 
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eeven  line  stattzas.  The  editor  hu  not  vith 
this  part  issued  any  preface,  or  given  anj 
account  of  the  MS. ;  but  the  text  is  acconipa- 
nied  with  mar^nal  index  notes  and  foot-notes 
giving  man}'  of  the  original  Latin  words. 

Dr.  Richard  Honis's  second  Gcries  of  '  Old 
English  Homilies'  is  of  greater  interest  These, 
like  those  in  the  former  series,  Dr.  Morris 
thinks  are  in  their  present  form  tranKcriptions 
from  earlier  copies,  and  are  modernised  by  the 
traRRcriber.  The  dialect  of  the  transcriber 
the  learned  editor  states  to  be  East  Midland, 
and  that  in  which  the  Homilies  were  originally 
written  was,  he  thinks.  Southern  or  West 
Sason. 

The  matter  of  the  Homilies  is  for  the  most 
part  simple,  wholesome  reading — ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  being,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
insisted  on  than  the  greater  number  of  the 
readers  of  this  review  would  deem  good ;  but 
faith  and  righteouanesa  of  life  hold  the  chief 
places.  '  Our  lord  Saint  Paul '  is  spoken  of  as 
*  the  head  teacher  of  all  holj  churches,'  whence 
it  seems  that  his  aulhoritj  is  not  onlj  of  post- 
reformation  recognition.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Homily  on  the  Creed  will  show 
something  of  the  form  and  substance  of  these 
diRCOurfeH.  The  pasaages  quoted  are  from  the 
translation,  the  original  being  too  dilTerent 
from  modem  Ei^URh  to  be  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  not  students  of  the  older  forms  of  our 
language. 

'  The  true  belief  the  twelve  apostles  put  into 
writing  ere  they  departed  through  the  whole 
world  to  preach  Christianity.  But  each  of 
them  wrote  his  verse,  and  St.  Peter  wrote  the 
first.  And  the  psalm  which  they  all  wrote  is 
called  the  Cread,  after  the  first  word  of  the 
Psalm  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Christendom 
(Christianity)  each  man  learnt  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Creed  before  he  received  baptism. 
.  .  .  You  all  know  your  creed,  as  I  suppose, 
though  you  do  not  all  know  what  it  signifies. 
But  listen  now  and  attend  to  it,  and  I  will 
teach  you,  by  Ood's  help,  so  that  ye  shall 
know.'  The  writer  then  comments  on  the 
Creed,  chuse  hy  clause.  On  that  asserting 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  he  says — 

'  He  is  called  the  Saviour  for  that  He  de- 
livered mankind  from  the  deadly  venom  that 
the  iild  devil  blew  upon  Adam,  and  upon  bis 
offspring ;  so  that  their  fivefold  powers  were 
altogether  infected  with  venom.  But  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  His  five  holy 
wounds,  shed  His  blood  and  gave  it  man- 
kind to  drink,  and  therewith  [took]  out  of 
them  that  deadly-  venom,  and  with  Hts  short 
death  delivered  them  out  of  eternal  death,  and 
with  His  brief  sore  [pain]  rescued  them  out  of 
ererlasting  sickness,  and  ,gave  eternal  health 
to  all  those  that  were  witling  to  receive  it' 

Appended  to  the  Homilies  is  another  version, 
with  East  Midland  peculiaritiea,  of  a  Moral 
Ode,  copies  of  which  with  a  translation  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  first  series  of  the 
'Old  English  Homilies,'  and  another  version 
in  an  '  Did  English  Miscellany '  (p.  SS),  already 
edited  for  the  Society  by  Dr.  Morris.  A  re- 
cent writer  in  the  Athenaum  (No.  2,865,  p. 
SSI)  points  out  that  the  rhymes  of  thb  poem 


throw  much  light  on  the  questions  in  dispute 
with  reference  to  Chaucer's  rhymes. 

The  'Complaynt  of  Scotlande'  and  the  ac- 
companying tracts  are  selections  from  the 
paper  weapons,  which,  together  with  those 
of  steel  fcd  iron,  were  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century  employed  by  the  Scots  and 
English  against  each  other,  in  hope  thereby 
to  hinder  and  to  hasten  the  union  of  the  realms, 
which  at  last  came  about  without  being  either 
accelerated  or  delayed  by  any  of  the  efforts  of 
its  partisans  or  mponents.  The  principal  work 
is  written  by  a  Scottish  patriot,  who  dedicated 
his  book  to  Queen  Mary  of  Guise,  and,  as 
may  hence  be  inferred,  opposed  with  all  his 
might  the  English  party.  The  tracts  in  the 
Appendix  are  on  the  English  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Murray  has  written  a  very  full 
introduction,  giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Uie  'Complaynt'  and  other 
documents  were  written,  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
'  Complaynt '  now  existing,  of  the  several  partit 
of  the  work  itself,  of  its  language — whicn  ho 
states  to  be  Middle  Scotch — and  of  its  author- 
ship, which  he  thinks  uncertain. 

Mr.  Skeat  gives  us  the  third  reprint  of  the 
'Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,'  from 
the  >  Whittaksr '  text,  or  Text  C.  It  is^printed 
from  Dr.  Whittaker's  own  MS.,  and  collated 
moreover  with  several  MSS.  preserved  chiefly 
in  Cambridge  This  C-text  is  shown  to  be 
later  than  the  B-text,  which  has  already  been 
published  by  the  Society.  Dr.  Whittaker 
held  a  different  opinion  based  on  an  allusioD 
in  the  B-text  to  the  burning  of  heretics.  Ur. 
Skeat  has  shown  that  heretics  were  burnt  in 
England  before  the  Act  '  De  Heretico  Com- 
burendo'  was  passed.  He  has  done  this  by 
quotations  from  Wiclifs  sermons  and  by  other 
evidence.  He  also  shows  that  the  B-text  is 
intermediate  between  the  k  and  C'teits,  and 
assigns  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was 
written  in  13Q3.  The  peculiarities  of  arrange- 
ment, omissions,  additions,  dialect,  spelling  of 
this  last  form  of  the  famous  vision,  are  re- 
viewed with  careful  scholarship. 

'  Richard  the  Redeless '  is  now  also  printed 
for  the  third  time.  The  date  of  this  poem  is 
broi^ht  within  extremely  narrow  limits,  and 
is  attributed  to  WiUiam,  the  author  of  '  Piers 
the  Plowman,'  notwithstanding  the  very 
different  opinion  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Wright  The  arguments  are  Very 
abundant  and  conclusive.  'The  Crown^ 
King'  was  an  early  imitation  of 'Piers  the 
Plowman,'  addressed  to  Henry  V.  just  before 
his  campaign  in  France.  The  whole  of  these 
144  lines  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Their  miaintness  and  admirable  advice  to 
Prince  Hal,  if  it  was  really  he,  are  worthy  of 
the  spirit  of  the  great  alhterative  allegory  on 
which  the  present  editor  has  spent  such  bound- 
less pajna. 

The  part  of  the  '  Romance  of  SirGenerydes' 
which  now  appears,  is  unaccompanied  by  pre- 
face, introduction,  note,  or  glossary,  gome  or 
all  (^  which  aids  to  the  right  appreciation  of 
the  work  will  probably  be  issued  with  the 
second  part.  Until  that  shall  be  published  no 
further  remark  need  be  made  than  that  the 
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poam — stated  to  be  printed  CrDm  a  MS.  of  a.d. 
1440,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  period  aingu- 
krly  tuUTon  in  Englitita  liL«rature  of  that  kind 
—is  caaj  and  graceful  in  its  Ter-iflcation,  and 


graphic  and  TJgorous  in  its  descriptions. 
'  Tho  MjToure  of  our  Lad  ve '  is  fiiH  o 
rest     It  wa.s  tvritten,  stya  Sfr.  Blunt,  for  tht 


Sist«rs  of  Sion,  a  religious  communitj  Tvtiich 
existed  at  tslewortb  from  1415  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  monasteries ;  and  consists  of  a 
'Rationale'  of  Dirine  Service  in  general,  with 
a  translation  and  explanation  of  the  'Hours' 
and  '  tlasses '  of  our  Ladj,  as  they  were  used 
at  Sion.  Mr.  Blunt  gives  a  short  but  clear 
account  of  tho  foundation  of  the  House.  The 
period  during  which  such  foundations  were 
frequent  had  passed  when  Sion  was  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  Within  a 
weclc  from  its  foundation  the  Council  was  to 
begin  its  meeting  in  Constance,  at  which  the 
flrst  loud  cry  for  the  authoritative  Reformation 
of  Ihe  Church  of  England  was  made  which 
culminnted  in  the  debtructlon  of  the  monastic 
system  in  this  country  ;  and  almost  simultane- 
ously 120  alien  priories  were  being  dissolved 
by  Henry  V.  before  he  began  the  campaign 
which  ended  in  Agincourt,  Yet  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter  Sion  was  an  eiceedingly  prospe- 
rous foundation,  until  it  was  suppressed  by 
Henry  VHI.  Slowly  thus  are  great  changes 
effected  in  tho  habits  of  men. 

Sion  was  one  of  two  rojal  foundations  mode 
by  Heni^  V.  soon  after  his  accession,  the 
other  being  an  establishment  of  Carthusian 
monks  at  Richmond,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames.  That  at  Isleworlh  was  a  nunnery  of 
the  Order  of  St  Bridget,  a  reformed  branch  of 
that  of  St  Augustmc  St  Bridget  was  a 
Swedish  princess  who  had  lived  about  100 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Sion,  and  the 
choice  of  this  order  appears  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  marriage  of  Phihppa,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden  and  VII.  of  Den- 
mark. In  the  emiiassy  in  charge  of  this  mar- 
riage she  had  travelled  to  her  husband's  court. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  the 
house  and  demesne  at  Sion  was  retained  by 
the  Crown,  I'he  sisters  retired  to  another 
Briggltino  house  in  Flanders  to  be  restored  for 
two  short  years  to  Islcworth  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  Tudor.  At  its  close  they  went  back 
to  Flanders.  '  ^fter  many  changes  of  resi- 
dence and  great  poverty  during  the  next  half 
century,  they  were  at  last  established  in  a  new 
Sion  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1G94.  Here  they 
still  remain,  restricting  their  community  en- 
tirely to  English  ladle<',  and  retaining  the  keys 
of  their  old  English  home,  in  the  hope  of 
eventually  returning  thither.'  In  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Sion  itself  the  fact  most  re. 
membcred  probably  is  that  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  residing  there  'when  she  was  persuaded 
to  become  a  nine-days'  queen,  and  thence  she 
proceeded  in  state  to  the  Tower.'  It  was  in 
m04  granted  by  James  I.  to  Henry  Percy.  0th 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  whose  represen- 
tatives it  has  born  since  held. 

Mr.  Blunt  says  that  at  the  dissolution  no 
fault  with  the  Sisters  of  Sion  could  be  found. 
Their  proper  number  was  Gi^ty,  and  there 


were  also  twerity-flve  brothers,  of  whom  thir- 
teen were  priests,  four  deacons,  and  eight  lay- 
men. They  had,  of  course,  a  separate  house 
from  that  of  the  eiaters,  and  a  distinct  but  ad- 
jacent chapel,  with  an  opening  from  one  to 
the  other  by  a  gate  which  was  unlocked  ooly 
for  the  entrance  and  departure  of  the  det^y 
when  they  said  Mass  at  tho  altar  in  the  sisters' 
chapel.  Much  information  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  Mr.  Blunt's  volume  '  Worthies  of  All 
Souls,'  noticed  on  another  page. 

The  learned  editor  points  out  the  interesting 
evidence  afforded  by  the  Myroure  of  the  ten- 
dency to  Toroocular  services  seen  in  conven- 
tual  houses  so  early  as  tho  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Here  we  have  versions  more 
than  a  hundred  years  older  than  those  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Te  Deam, 
BenedictuH,  M^niflcat.  Nunc  Dimittis,  Nicene 
Creed.  Gloria  in  Excekis,  and  other  parts  of 
the  old  service  of  the  Church.  There  is  also 
a  'Life  of  St.  Bridget'  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  that  holy 
person,  or  with  what  she  was  reported  to  bare 
been.  The  book  itself,  however,  consists  of 
treatises  on  Divine  Service,  and  Reading  and 
Expositions  of  the  Services  throughout  the 
week,  and  for  certain  special  occasions.  Of 
the  character  of  these  treatises  and  expositimis 
we  have  not  space  to  write.  They  ore  much 
directed  to  the  inculcation  of  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin^  and  contun  quaint  fancies ;  but 
they  are  written  eloijuently  and  display  mndi 
earnest  religious  feeling. 

Correipondeaet  of  WilUim  Ellety  ChanniKg, 
D.D.,  and  Lucy  Aikin,  from  )826  to  1842. 
Edited  by  Anna  Lbtitia  le  Bbbtok.  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate. 

The  world  will  not  soon  tire  of  the  grave, 
pympathetic,  humane,  and  genial  lett^  of 
Dr.  Channing — they  were  the  chief  charm  of 
his  memoir.  He  delighted,  like  Southey  and 
Arnold,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  letters,  and, 
like  most  of  his  cultivated  countrymen,  felt  an 
eager  interest  in  the  progress  of  English  thought 
and  life.  This  correspondence  began  in  I82(?, 
when  Dr.  Channing  sent  Hiss  Aikin  his  essay 
on  Milton.  The  two  were  drawn  together  by 
certain  religious  sympathies.  Miss  Aikin  being 
a  Unitarian,  and  having  an  intense  dislike  of 
both  Evangelicals  and  High  Churchmen,  as 
also  of  Church  establishments.  Tho  corres- 
pondence gradually  became  more  frequent  and 
confldential ;  and  at  length  discussed  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  politics,  literature,  theology, 
and  general  social  life.  The  interest  of  the 
volume  consists  in  the  contemporary  judg- 
ments of  two  persons,  both  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, concerning  persons  and  events,  now 
judged  by  history.  We  munt  say  that  even 
concerning  English  men  and  things  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  juckments  are  the  clearest  and  Mreat. 
In  Miss  AiKJn's  lettord  there  isa  feminine  one- 
sidedness,  which  sometiraes  passes  into  spite. 
Dr,  Channing  has  not  infrequentiy  to  vindicate 
from  her  disparagements  her  literary  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Scott  and  Coleridge  and 
Cartyle ;  and  free-thinker  as  she  was.  she  was 
-  devout  believer  in  British  institutions,  which 
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she  sometimes  viniUcates  with  ftaperity  ftgainst 
the  criticJBms  of  her  repub'lican  friend. 

When  we  remember  what  changes  in  English 
life,  political,  ecclesiontical,  sociftl,  andliterarj, 
occurred  during  these  eighteen  years,  the  rich 
field  of  observation  and  criticism  which  is  oc- 
cupied bj  these  letters  will  be  understood. 
Although  the  letters  make  no  preteosions  on 
either  side  to  the  literary  ability  of  those  of 
Southey  and  Sara  Coleridge,  they  are  high- 
toned,  sensible,  and  peaetratiog,  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  They  were  never  intended 
for  publication.  Indeed  to  prevent  their  pub- 
lication an  ^p-eetnent  was  made  that  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  should  belong  to  the 
Gurrivor ;  hence  the  letters  to  Dr.  Channing 
were  sent  to  Miss  Aikin  after  his  decease. 
Dr.  Channing  greatly  valued  Miss  Aikin's  let- 
ters, and  laid  himself  out  to  elicit  her  opinions, 
often,  be  felt,  at  the  risk  of  bie  own  reputa- 
tion for  cautiousness.  He  wished  therefore, 
u  he  told  her,  'to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  published.'  Miss  Aikin 
and  her  niece,  the  editor,  construed  this,  how- 
ever, as  relating  only  to  parts  of  the  letters ; 
and  thus,  in  the  exercise  of  the  editor's  discre- 
tion, such  portions  of  them  as  she  thought  Dr. 
Channing's  interdict  would  not  apply  to  are 
published.  We  cannot  regret  the  publication, 
although  we  feel  uneasy  about  the  casuistry 
by  which  it  is  justified.    Not  the  least ' 


s  to  the  volume  itself 

Hixtory  of  EttglWh  LUeratvre.      By  H.  A. 

Tainb,  D.CL.    Translated  from  the  French 

by  H.   Von  Liun.     Vol  IV.     Edinburgh: 

Gdmonston  and  Douglas. 

This  volume  completes  U.  Van  Laun's  re- 
vised translation  of  Taine's  ehe/d'auiiTe,  and 
BO  greatly  is  his  work  improved  by  niceties 
of  rendering  and  pointedness  of  expression, 
that  while  it  is  faultless  English,  it  carries  the 
point  and  epigram  of  brilliant  BVench.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  translation  which 
BO  felicitously  renders  the  aroma  as  well  as 
the  idioms  of  one  language  into  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  another.  It  seems  a  pity,  now 
that  the  results  of  M.  Van  Laun's  2aior  litna 
are  before  us,  that  it  was  not  bestowed  before 
the  first  edi^on  was  published. 

U.  Taine's  work  is  a  most  eloquent  and 
sparkling  contribution  to  our  literary  critidsm. 
Its  pages  are  brilliant  with  epigrammatic  rhe- 
toric. We  know  not  where  to  look  even  in 
Macaulay  for  more  eloquent  descriptions  or 
more  acute  characterization  than  the  contrast 
between  England  and  France — Tennyson  and 
Alfred  de  Musset — which  closes  the  work. 
And  in  this  instance  the  rhetoric  does  not  be- 
tray truthful  criticism.  Doubtless,  Franco  is 
as  disBipated  and  as  daring  as  England  is  re- 
spectable and  cautious.  But  surely  the  wild 
visions  of  the  former  are  not  to  be  preferred  foi 
any  ead  of  social  life  to  the  regulated  judg 
ments  of  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  two 
peoples. is  a  sufficient  comment  upon  their  re- 
spective characteristicB.    The  more  brilliant 
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lights  are  lurid,  and  practically  lead  *astray ; 
the  more  subdued  lights  mav  be  the  calm, 
clear  sunshine  of  nature,  in  wnich  things  are 
seen  most  truly,  and  life  is  realized  In  its 
highest  conditions. 

No  doubt  Tennyson  is  inferior  to  Alfred  de 
Musset  in  that  fitful  and  daring  ori^nali^ 
which  is  the  result  of  the  supreme  poefs  vi- 
sions, and  which,  among  our  English  poets, 
Shelley  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree,  and 
Swinburne  possesses  in  a  far  inferior  degree; 
but  it  is  vision  which  lightning- flashes  enable; 
and  again  one  thinks  of  the  calm,  clear  sun- 
light in  which  Shakespeare  and  Ooettae  were 
content  to  see  things.  Whether  is  the  greater 
faculty,  to  clothe  familiar  things  with  divine 
beauty,  or  to  see  lurid  shapes  of  less  familiar 
things,  uncertain  whether  they  be  angels  or 
fiends  f  Nightmare  fancies  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  calm  realizations  of  many-sided 
thought.  Balance  of  faculty  has  deceived 
acuter  critics  than  H.  Taine.  Poor  Alfred  de 
Musset  I  He  'must  be  read  in  Paris.'  Does 
M.  Taine  mean  this  for  a  note  of  poetical  tran- 
scendency ?  May  Qod  keep  us  from  the  type 
of  national  life  congruous  t«  poets  like  Alu^ 
de  Musset  I  Nor  can  we  desire  types  of  poets 
who  need  as  the  conditions  of  their  genius 
such  a  life  as  Alfred  de  Musset  lived  and  such 
a  death  as  he  died.  U.  de  Taine  has,  however, 
wronged  the  genius  of  his  illustrious  country- 
man. His  profligacy  was  its  culpable  acd- 
dent,  not  its  essential  condition.  It  ia  but  one 
instance  of  the  ill  balanced  judgments  which 
are  the  ^ve  qualiflcations  of  M.  de  Taine's 
very  brilliant  book. 

Euayt,  Critical  and  Narrative.    By  William 
FoBsvTH,  Q.C.,  LL.D..M,P.,  Authorof 'The 
Life  of  Cicero,'  kc,  kc. 
We  most  give  Mr.  Forsyth  credit  for  an  or- 
derly  method   of   treating   his   themes.  Urge 
knowledge  of  certain  fields  of  fact,  and  a  fair 
style.     But  be  has  little  elevation,  and  seldom 
touches  his  subject  with  colour,  even  where  it 
would  seem   nsturally  to  lend  itself  to  such 
treatment.     He  seldom niakeBgreatpoints,and 
his  thoughts  are  never  so  fused  as  to  run  free- 
ly into  imaginative  moulds.     His  criticisms  of 
De  Quincey  and  Eugene  de  Qu^rin,  for  exam- 
ple, are  for  tliis  simple  reason  inadequate.     His 
remarks  on   Carlyle,  Dickens,  Macaulay,  and 
Emerson  are  very  sensible,  but  often  mislead- 
ing, especially  where  be  speaks  of  Emerson  as 
ipatmodie  and  a  disciple  of  Carlyle.     The  ar- 
ticle on  Brougham's  Speeches,  and  the  Lecture 
on  Cobbett  are  much  more  in  keeping  with  his 
mode  of  writing,  and  the  two  articles  on  'Legal 
Reform'  show   capacity  to   take  laige  views- 
and  this  is  espedaliy  seen  in   the   contrast  ol 
the  Scotch  and  English  syi 
procedure.     The  sketch  of  th< 
of  Portland  Prison  is  one 
things  Mr.  Forsyth  has  done 
it  is  not  so  ambitious  as  somi 
Essays.     The  volume  will,  n 
attractive  by  many,  for  it  h 
tion,  to  the  sources  of  whi< 
it  would  be  difficult  to  go. 
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Romaru)  Lato-Lil:  Wor^hooh  of  the  Romany, 
or  EngtUh  ffipty  Language.  By  GtonoB 
Borrow.  John  Murray. 
The  vetem  author  of  '  The  Bible  in  Spain,' 
and  '  Laveogro,'  has  furnished  us  with  a  sic- 
Knlarlf  intereatiiiK  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  a  most  obacuro  subject.  He  has  dot- 
ted down,  without  much  attempt  at  orderlj 
arrangement,  a  number  of  curious  tacts  hear- 
ii^  on  gips;  life  and  language.  He  has  ^t«o 
a  rocabula^  of  the  Eastern  tongue  which  is 
still  spoken  bj  this  strange  people,  and  indi- 
cated various  relations  of  it  with  the  SanBcrit, 
both  in  its  root  forms  and  its  combinations. 
Short  sayings,  scraps  of  religious  idea,  tales 
which  appear  singularly  destitute  of  moral 
sense,  verses  which  here  and  there  have  a  faint 
eleam  of  poetic  feeling,  a  translation  of  '  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  and  some  account 
of  '  gypsyries'  in  England  follow  one  another 
in  the  volume.  The  most  romantic  thing  in 
the  book  is  the  author's  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinary English  Oipsy  woman  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  terrible  powers,  who  has  moods 
and  ways  which  might  make  her  at  one  time  a 
Mrs.  Heep,  at  another  time  a  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  then  again  a  Geraldine.  The  account  of 
'Thomas  Heme,'  in  Qipsy  and  English,  shows 
that  the  former  language  depends  largely  on 
English  verbs,  nouns,  and  prepositions  for  the 
construction  of  its  sentences.  There  are, 
moreover,  fragments  of  French,  Turkish  and 
Spanish,  Teutonic  and  Greek,  scattered  bene 
and  there  in  the  vocabulary  and  specimens  of 
Romany.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Borrow 
has  inspired  much  interest  in  these  people. 
Their  absorption  among  the  dregs  of  our  popu- 
lation will  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  them, 
but  we  fail  to  see  anything  to  admire  or  to  wish 
to  preserve  in  the  methods  of  life  and  thought 
so  ingeniously  hunted  up. 


The  Work»  of  Alfred  Tennytm;  Early 
Poem*.  (Henry  S.  King.)  This  el^ant  little 
volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  various  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  Laureate  which  bi4 
new  publishers  promise  us.  It  is  the  first  of 
a  '  Cabinet  edition '  in  ten  half-crown  volumes. 
We  like  everything  about  it  but  the  red  bind- 
ing, which  should  be  reserved  for  things  more 
militant  or  utilitarian  than  poetry.  An  admi- 
rable photograph  of  Tennyson  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece.  For  pocket  use,  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  edition  of  Tennyson  is- 

sued  yet Old- Fashioned  Storiei.  By  Thohas 

Cooper.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Coop- 
er's literary  ability,  aided  by  the  circumstances 
of  bis  history,  have  given  him  a  success  which 
is  in  danger  of  making  him  presume.  Very 
few  men,  even  of  the  highest  genius,  can  afTord 
to  have  published  the  mere  sweepings  of  their 
study.  These  tales  of  Mr.  Cooper's  youth  are 
scarcely  worth  republication.  They  are  both 
slight  and  crude,  and  fail  to  take  bold  upon  the 
reader ;  white  the  over-confidence  and  jolly 
goodfeUowship  of  the  preface  excites  unneces- 
sary prejudice  against  a  genuine  and  highly 
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gifted  man  whose  honourable  and  maniy  coarse 
has  won  for  him  strong  commendation    and 
sympathy. —  'Innocent:'    a    Tale  of     Mod^n 
Life.      By   Mrs.   OLn-BAUT.     Fourth   f»dition ; 
with  Illustrations.     (Sampson  Low  &ad   Co.) 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  Mrs.  Olipbaot's   '  Inno- 
cent' that  its  rapid  progress  through  four  edi- 
tions, to  the  honour  of  a  place  among  Low's 
'  Standard  Novels,'  is  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  high  praise  which  we  bestowed  upon  its 
Brst  appearance,  as  a  powerful  and  independ- 
ent study  of  character. — MUtreii  Judith.      A 
Cambridgeshire  Story  by  C.  C.  Frasbr-Tttlbr. 
Second  edition.    (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)      The 
publishers  hare  also  done  well  to  add  so  soon 
to  the  same  series  perhaps  the  sweetest  etory 
and  most  perfect  idyll  of  the  season.     Notwith- 
standing an  undue  character   of  melancholy, 
and  yet  all  the  pathos  of  life  is  in  its  sorrows, 
'  Mistress  Judith '  will  long  occupy  a  place  on 
the  shelf  of  select  Action,  which  we  read  over 
and  over  again. —  Old  Ari/uaintanee.     By  Hrs. 
Brotberton.    (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)     Mrs. 
Brotherton  has  collected  into  Uiis  volume  annm- 
bcr  of  short  but  clever  tales  and  sketches  t4>pa- 
rently  contributed  to  magarines.     If    we  say 
the  stories  belong  to  the  Enoch  Arden  family, 
we  may  perhaps  suggest  then-  character ;  they 
deal  largely,  and  as  if  by  a  kind  of  fascination. 
with  the  sins  and  sorrows  that  pertain  to  man 
and  wife.     They  are  written  with  a  good  deal 
of  dash  and  cleverness,  and  impress  one  as  a 
brilliant  diner-out  does.    Perhaps  we  were  pre- 
judiced by  the  somewhat  sentimental  gushing 
of  the  dedication  ;  atany  rate,  although  admir- 
ing some  of  the  things  in  the  storii's.  none  of 
them  have  pleased  us.     There  is  nothing  exact- 
ly wrong  in  them ;  and  we  may  be  prudisK 
but  we  put  the  volume  out  of  the  way  of  our 
girls.     Devoutly  echoing  the  desire  of  the  wri- 
ter that '  our  Action  be  kept  pure,'  we  would 
preserve  it  much  more  largely  from  even  the 
purest  treatment  of  illidt  relations  of  the  seiee. 
— '  What  Can  She  Dot'     By  the  Rev.  E.   P. 
Roa.     (Edinburgh :  Bdmonaton  snd  Douglas.) 
A  story  with  a  good  wholesome  moral,  intend- 
ed to  set  forth  the  vices  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion, although    with    no   pretentions  to   high 
literary  character.     It  narrates  the  fortunes  of 
a  New  Torkmerchantwho  is  suddenly  reduced 
from  Fifth   Avenue   affluence  to  poverty,  and 
dies,  leaving  his  helpless  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters penniless.     Edith  the  heroine  shows  what 
a  strong  hopeful  nature  can  do  in  the  greatest 
straits  and  amid  the  heaviest  troubles.     It 
seems  right  that  she  should  marry  Arden,  al- 
though  this   is  more  congruous   in  American 
social  life  than  it  would  be  in  our  own.    The 
story  is  worth  reading  for  its  exhibition  of 
character. — The  Some    of    Rahg;    or.    Oar 
Lady  of  Darkne>».    By  Mrs.  Georob  Hooper. 
(Henry  8.  King  and  Co.)    Messrs.  King  have 
added  this  powerful  and  well  written  story  to 
their  ComhiU  Library  of  Fiction.     In  feebler 
hands,  the  ctirse  of  hereditary  insanity  might 
become  repulsive,  in  Mrji.  Hooper's,  hands  it  is 
simply  tragic. — Five   Weeki  in  a  Balloon.     A 
Voyage  of  Exploration  and  Discovery  in  Cen- 
tral   Africa.      From    the    French    of  Jitleb 
ViRKE.  With  six^-four  DIuBtratiDns  by  Rior. 
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Second  Edition.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
Julm  Verne  is  inimitable  in  his  scientific  bur- 
lesques. While  tbey  are  the  Tory  perfection 
of  nonsense,  rivaUing  Munchausen  himself  in 
impoesible  adventures,  thej  are  so  much  more 
than  nonsense  from  the  exteDBire  scientific 
knowledge  upon  which  they  are  constructed, 
that  thej  really  convey  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information.  This  is  one  of  his  earlier  books. 
We  remember  meeting  with  a  translation  of  it 
in  the  United  States  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  This  is,  apparently,  an  independent  trans- 
lation and  is  somewhat  compressed.  Whether 
the  'second  edition'  refers  to  the  original  or 
to  this  translation  we  are  not  told.  Its  twofold 
purpose  is  to  conrey  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  in  African  discovery,  and  to  satirise  some 
of  the  '  traveller;*'  tales'  that  have  been  told  us. 
Livingstone  crossed  the  continent  on  foot.  Dr. 
Ferguson  and  his  companions  cross  it  in  a  bal- 
loon ;  and  in  telling  us  what  is  known  about  it 
they  recount  marvellous  adventures.  M.  Jules 
Verne  has  invented  a  literature. —  Virtue'! 
Imperial  ShaJeapeare.  Edited  by  Cbablbs 
Rmanr,  with  illustrations  Iby  Cope,  Leslie, 
Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  W.  P.  Frith,  H.  S.  Harks, 
and  others.  Div.  VL  (Virtue  and  Co.)  The 
present  division  of  this  superb  work  includes 
OtMle,  Timon  of  Athent,  King  Lear,  Mac 
hetk,  and  TroHai  and  Cregiida.  The  illus- 
tntions  are  Cope's  '  Othello  relating  his  Adven- 
tures ;'  Richardson's  'Prince  Heniy,' 'Poins 
and  FalstafT;'  Ward's  'JuUet  in  the  Cell  of 
Friar  Lawrence ;'  Leslie's  '  Queen  Katherinc,' 
and  Pott's  'Prince  ArthurandHubert.'  Both 
in  its  literature  and  its  illustrations  it  sustains 
the  peerless  character  of  this  edition  of  our 
great  dramatist — Ca^ty.  By  Uksba  Stretton. 
Author  of  'Lost  Gip.'  (H.  8,  King  and  Co,) 
'  Casey  '  is  not  quite  so  touching  as  '  Lost  Gip,' 
but  it  makes  up  for  this  in  its  admirable  sketch- 
es of  character  and  fine  passages  of  descrip- 
tion, such  as  that  of  the '  Forest'  '  Old  Simon,' 
the  dwarf,  and  the  'Old  Master,'  and  'Mrs. 
Tilly '  are  admirable  bits  of  portraiture.  Per- 
haps it  is  aa  careful  a  piece  of  work  as  has  yet 
come  from  Miss  Strctton's  hand. —  Citil  Ser- 
vice. By  J.  T.  LiSTADO.  {K.  S.  King  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  novel  of  Irish  life.  The  scene  of  the 
plot  is  liud  in  a  small  town  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  called  Selskar;  and  after  a 
short  and  somewhat  grandiloquent  description 
of  the  locality,  the  author  proaeeds  at  once  to 
unfold  the  tale.  The  society  of  the  small  town 
is  well  described,  and  the  reader  is  here  intro- 
duced to  most  of  the  dramatU  periona,  among 
them  to  a  young  fellow  who  may  be  called  the 
hero  of  the  story,  and  to  a  Mr.  Hugh  Haugh- 
ton,  a  scion  of  the  great  family  of  the  Haugh- 
tons,  who  are  the  squires  of  the  place.  It  is 
around  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  of  this  fam- 
ily that  the  story  is  entwined.  Our  hero,  after 
one  or  two  delightful  flirtations  and  other 
social  incidents  of  a  more  or  less  interesting 
chancter,  goes  into  a  Qovernmcnt  office  in 
England,  whither  most  of  the  interest  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  story  is  transferred.  From 
this  time  the  plot  thickens  rapidly,  and  finally 
culminates  in  a  most  exciting  trial  at  law,  in 
Selskar,  to  decide  the  rival  claims  of  members 
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of  the  Haugfaton  family.  This  trial  ends  in  a 
result  which  is  totally  unexpected  by  the  spec- 
tators in  the  court,  though  partiy  gues.'ed  and 
hoped  for  by  the  reader  j  a  result  which  con- 
founds those  who  have  been  basinglheir  hopes 
on  an  utterly  unscrupulous  course  of  scheming, 
and  crowns  our  hero  and  the  charmine;  girl  he 
is  about  to  marry  with  a  happiness  which  the 
reader  rejoices  has  fallen  to  their  lot  The 
book  is  not  free  from  faults.  Descriptions 
now  and  then  vei^e  on  the  ridiculous,  as  when, 
in  two  or  three  pUces,  a  young  lady's  eyes  are 
described  as  '  emitting  a  violet  light.'  Nor  can 
we  sympathize  with  the  author  in  the  fate  he 
has  found  for  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  spirited 
girl,  whom  he  has  married,  as  it  seems  in  mere 
wantonness,  to  a  dry,  middle-aged  Qovemment 
official.  At  the  same  time,  the  plot  is  well 
conceived,  the  story  lively  and  abouilding  in 
incidents,  the  dialogues  spirited,  the  characters 
vividly  drawn,  and  the  whole  book  one  which 
will  interest  and  fascinate  the  reader. 


0  FBiLOLOor. 

Supernatural  Religion.  An  Inquiry  into  (he 
Beaiity  of  Divine  Rmdation.  'Two  Tola. 
Longmans  and  Co. 

Although  written  with  a  certain  air  of  can- 
dour we  cannot  describe  this  work  as  quite  a 
candid  performance ;  and  with  much  assump- 
tion of  impartiality  we  cannot  acquit  the  writer 
of  betraying  a  certain  bias  which  vitiates  the 
conclusion  be  arrivesat  The  writer's  intention 
is  twofold — first,  to  criticize  the  supernatural 
in  general ;  and,  secondly,  to  discuss  the  claims 
to  be  authentic  of  the  documents  on  which 
Christianity  reets.  He  professes  to  undertake 
a  fresh  investigation ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  an 
attack  on  the  two  fundamental  lines  of  proof 
DD  which  our  religion  rests — iheii  jiriori  and 
tbedpo»(eriort.  With  regard  to  the  former 
the  writer  assumes — and  we  may  remark  »'n 
Ivmine,  that  there  is  quite  as  much  assump- 
tion in  his  stsnd-pobt  as  in  ours — that  all  r^L 
gions  alike  lay  clairo  to  the  supernatural,  and 
that  these  claims  are  about  equally  true  and' 
equally  false.  They  are  either  mythical  dis- 
tortions of  physical  facts,  or  legendary  exag- 
geiBtJonsof  greatandheroicactions;  butin nei- 
ther case  do  they  hear  the  test  of  investigation. 
They  are  the  glorious  dreams  of  the  world's  in- 
fancy, and  they  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day  when  modem  science  turns  her  critical 
glass  to  look  at  them.  This,  as  every  one  re- 
members, is  the  tone  of  half-insulting  homage 
to  (he  supernatural  which  M.  Benan  adopts ; 
and  though  the  tone  of  this  writer  is  more  se- 
rious and  less  ironical,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  view  is  the  same.  His  second  position, 
that  the  documents  themselves  are  untrust- 
worthy, grows  of  course  out  of  the  former. .  If 
the  supernatural  in  general  is  discredited,  the 
Record,  which  is  filled  with  such  old  wives' 
fables,  cannot  be  worth  much  atlaation^    In- 
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deed,  the  writer  might  have  sp&red  bimaeU 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his  labour.  Neartj 
h&lf  of  the  first  volume,  aod  the  whole  of  the 
second,  IB  taken  up  with  negative  criticiBms, 
second-hand  from  thn  Oerman,  which  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Bauer,  Schweitzer,  Schol- 
ten,  and  others,  maj  take  as  so  much  surplus- 
^e.  We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  through 
these  excerpts  from  German  criticism.  He 
would,  probably,  admit  that,  hut  for  Bauer 
and  bis  school,  his  second  volume  could  not 
have  been  written.  We  may,  therefore,  refuse 
to  follow  him  iato  criticisnkB  which  are  onlj 
echoes  of  echoes. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  first  h»If  of  the 
first  volume,  we  think-the  questiuu  which  he 
raises  *n  limine  is  entitled  to  respectru!  consi- 
deratiop,  and  awakens  the  thought  which 
Strauss  has  formulated  in  the  phrase  '  Are  we 
still  Christiaas  V  Undoubtedly,  if  there  be  no 
supernatural  then  away  with  the  pretence  of 
Christianity.  Lot  there  be  no  deception  about 
it;  no  more  masquerading  of  pious  augurs,  like 
the  old  school  of  Naturalists,  unable  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face,  and  to  say,  as  Rousseau 
remarked  of  the  Pasteurs  of  Geneva  in  his  day, 
whether  they  were  Christians  or  not  For  that 
reason  we  think  that  Strauss'  outspokenness 
did  an  unspeakable  service  in  Germany,  for 
which  we  could  almost  thank  aitd  forgive  him 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  criticism.  He  helped 
to  clear  the  air  from  these  mophitics  va- 
pours of  half  belief  which  are  deadly  to  real 
truth  and  conviction.  We  have  no  complaint, 
then,  to  make  of  the  writer  for  b^nnin^  with 
the  supernatural,  and  placing  it  Uriah-like  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  to  he  slain  by  the  first 
dart  of  modern  criticism.  We  agree  with  him, 
moreover,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as 
Paley  and  Hozley,  and  other  orthodox  writers 
do  that  admitted  the  being  of  a  personal  God, 
the  whole  question  of  the  supernatural  may  be 
taken  as  assumed.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
that  God  may  work  a  miracle,  and  another  to 
say  that  be  has  done  so,  and  that  we  are  able 
to  distinguish  what  are  true  and  what  are  false 
miracles.  In  fact  the  question  has  been  argued 
too  much>»eaeu«on  both  sides,  as  if  the  Being 
of  God  were  the  point  on  which  the  question 
turned,  and  not  His  perTections,  or  rather  to 
speak  more  strictly  still  His  relation  to  us. 

This  leads  us  to  the  point,  where  we  think 
this  writer,  in  common  with  many  others,  for- 
gets that  to  have  no  prepossessions  in  this  mat- 
ter is  in  reality  to  have  them.  The  question  of 
the  truth  of  the  suprmatural  in  general,  more 
especially  of  Christianity,  turns  on  antecedent 
probability  more  than  many  writers  on  the  evi- 
dences suspect.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  for 
and  against  the  miraculous  on  the  atsumption 
that  no  amount  of  evidence  could  prove  a  mi- 
:racle,  for  of  two  probahilities  it  wns  greater  that 
testimony  should  be  false  than  that  a  violation 
of  the  laWB  of  nature  should  be  true.  The 
usual  reply  to  Hume  has  been  the-Whateleian 
distinction  between  probability, before  proof  and 
after.  It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  not  a 
single  remarkable  fact  of  history  which  was  not 
«nteced«ntly  inprobable.  Whately'a  Historic 
Doubta.as  to  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
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parte  was  supposed  to  dispose  of  objecUoofl 

of  the  class  of  Hume's.  The  miracles,  however 
extraordinary  in  themselves,  rest  on  evidence ; 
and  ^nted  that  the  evidence  is  strong  in  itself 
and  circumstantial  enough,  cadit  giuutio.  We  do 
not  think  Hilme's  argument  can  be  disposed  of 
in  this  off-hand  way.  On  the  contrary,  ne  think 
that  from  the  Deist's  point  of  view,  and  much 
more  from  the  Atheist's,  a  miracle  is  so  improba- 
ble that  the  accumulation  of  testimony  is  onlj 
piling  up  blse  witness.  Paul's  question  to 
Agrippa,  'Seeineth  it  to  thee  a  thing  incredible 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead  V  is  one  the  in- 
credibility of  which  exists  in  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  testimony  is  produced. 
In  <>ther  words  we  can  never  treat  Christiani^ 
as  a  caput  mortuum,  an  extraordinary  histori- 
cal fact  requiring  strong  historical  proof  to 
vouch  for  it,  but  nothing  more.  This  is  the 
line  which  writers  on  the  evidences  generallj 
take  up.  and  a  writer  against  the  supernatural 
meets  them  on  their  own  ground. 

But  suppose  we  change  our  ground.  SuppOM 
we  set  out  with  certain  postulates  vouched  for, 
no  matter  how — whether  wo  call  it  the  voice  <rf 
conscience,  or  the  common  consent  of  mankind, 
or  the  aspirations  of  the  better  class  of  men — 
but  assuming  in  any  case  that  the  spiritual  in 
man,  whatever  that  means  (we  do  not  define  it, 
but  only  assume  its  existence)  seems  to  require 
some  objective  reality  corresponding  to  it ;  then 
the  whole  question  assumes  a  new  shape. 
Uan  as  a  being,  depraved  indeed,  but  with  de- 
sires after  what  is  holy,just,  and  good,  longs  for 
deliverance  and  reunion  with  the  Divine.  Either 
there  is  a  God,  and  these  aspiraUons  come  IVom 
Him,  and  are  in  themselves  a  pledge  of  deliver- 
ance, or  there  is  not;  and  then  all  is  a  mock- 
ery, and  we  '  roll  the  prayer  to  wintry  skies.' 
But  assuming  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we 
are  made  in  his  image,  we  are  then  in  an  at- 
titude to  see  how  miracles  are  as  reasonable,  aa 
to  the  unspiritual  Deist  or  Atlieist  they  are  un- 
reasonable. That  we  are  not  orphans,  and' that 
in  Ricbter's  language  we  do  not  behold  instead 
of  an  eye  an  empty  socket,  and  hear  a  moan 
through  the  universe  '  There  is  no  God,'  is  in- 
deed the  key  to  the  position.  Redemption,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  conceivable 
without  an  apparatus  of  miracles  ;  but  the  pre- 
vious question  is  one  not  so  much- of  evidence 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  supernatural, 
but  as  to  the  spiritual  facts  of  man,  and  as  to 
whether  they  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
such  a  redemption.  From  the  point  of  view 
from  which  we  look  at  it,  and  ours  we  think  is 
the  point  of  view  of  intelligent  belief,  not  of 
mere  blind  credulity,  the  supematuisl  is  antece- 
dently probable.  That  God  should  visit  and 
redeem  His  people,  and  attest  it  by  signs  and 
wonderH,  seems  to  ua  as  rational  as  to  those 
without  these  spiritual  prepossessions  it  seems 
irrational  and  incredible. 

We  do  not  then  blame  the  mere  scientist 
for  rejecting  the  supematuml  in  teito.  He  la 
consistent  from  his  point  of  view  as  we  arc  from 
ours.  The  only  question  is  whether  his  point 
of  view  is  the  right  one,  and  as  there  is  no  ar^ 
biter  between  us  but  human  nature  we  appeal 
to  that  tribunal.    Tried  in/on 
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supernatural  is  wildly  absurd,  and  we  should 
give  up  the  case.  TrieiJ  in  faro  eatittienti^ 
and  the  case  is  altered.  Thus  it  is  that  the  tati- 
monium  animm  naturaliUr  OhrUtiana  comas 
in  here  with  its  full  weight.  The  presumptions 
are  now  all  in  its  favour,  aa  before  thej  were  all 

Now  we  complain  of  this  writer  because  be 
tries  to  look  at  the  aupematorBl  as  Renan  docs, 
as  a  mere  question  of  testing  evidence  by  men 
of  science.  This  jury-boi  view  of  religion  is 
Ibe  absurd  view  of  the  unspiritual  evidential 
school  of  the  last  century.  We  thought  it  was 
dead  with  the  school  that  brought  it  into 
fashion,  but  it  creeps  up  again  andag>tin.  The 
writtT  finds  fault,  for  instance,  with  Dr, 
Stou>ihton,  for  il logically  assuming  that  there  are 
certain  presumptions  in  hvour  of  miracles,  with- 
out which  the  bare  testimony  would  not  be 
sufficient.  But  to  our  thinking  Dr.  Stoughton 
is  quite  as  logical  as  his  critic  It  is  a  ques- 
tion here  not  of  logic  but  of  ^t.  There-  it  a 
spiritual  philosophy,  whether  we  agree  with  it 
or  not,  Tlie  pre|iaration  of  the  Gospel  is  found 
wherever  men  are  seeking  after  Ood,  if  hnply 
they  may  find  Him,  though  He  is  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us.  The  whole  of  Paul's  aif;uiiient 
on  Mars'  Hill  turns  onthli',  and  the  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  scepticism  among  men  of 
science  is,  because  the  orthodox  misstate  theii 
case  as  ofien  as  their  opponents.  Unspiritual 
dogmatism  confronts  an  unspiritual  scepticism. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  there  is  no  mordant 
in  Fuch  a  case  between  reason  and  faith  ?  The 
colours  will  not  bite,  because  the  combining 
element  is  wanting. 

To  all  that  this  writer  has  to  say  of  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  and  prodigies  in  general,  we  say 
nothing.  He  is  welcome  to  puerilities  of  this 
kind,  and  m.iy  make  what  he  likes  of  it.  But 
the  true  miracle  (the  alarm  bell  of  the  universe, 
as  John  Foster  finely  called  it)  rets  on  a  diffe- 
rent footing.  Itis  rational,  because  antecedently 
probable.  There  is  much  that  we  should  agree 
with  in  the  writer's  afler-criticisins.  He  dis- 
poses of  Dr.  Irons  very  well,  who  would  have 
us  believe  in  the  Bible  and  in  miracles  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  onlyaround- 
about  way  of  asking  us  to  brieve  in  Dr.  Irons ; 
he  is  welcome  to  put  such  irons  as  these  in  the 
fire.  But  let  sceptics  say  what  they  like,  our 
spiritual  instincts,  the  longing  for  immortality, 
the  yearning  for  deliverance  from  sin,  the 
desire  (or  re-union  with  our  Father  in  Heaven 
— these  attumptiimt,  as  he  calls  them,  do  excite 
a  preposseitsion  in  favour  of  miracles,  which 
makes  the  difference  between  an  electric  con- 
ductor and  non-conductor.  If  this  writer's 
mind  is  unable  to  respond  to  any  of  these  in- 
stincts, then  instead  of  sitting  down  to  criticise 
the  Bitpematural,  he  would  do  better  to  study 
himself.  Illogical  as  it  sounds,  Christianity  is 
cither  self.evidential  or  it  is  not  evidential  at 
all.  As  a  remedial  systei 
sponding  sense  of  need  in  us,  and  if  we  have 
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for  us.  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian— bui  tliey  that  are  sick.  To  negative  criti- 
cisms we  have  only  one  reply — try  it. 


Tkt  Life  of  Chrint.  ByPRKOBBicK  W.  Farbae, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  Two  Vols.  Casaell,  Petter, 
and  Galpio, 

Affluent  as  has  been  the  Christolt^cal  litera* 
ture  evoked  by  Strauss's  first  'Leben  Jesu,' 
and  manifold  as  have  been  its  forms,  there  was 
I  for  the  kind  of  biography  that  Dr.  Farrnr 
has  here  supplied.  Discarding  all  prolegomena, 
and  restricting  his  collateral  matter  to  notes  end 
an  appendix 'of  excursuses  of  some  fifty  pages. 
Dr.  Farrjir  simply  tells  the  great  Gospel  story, 
addressing  himself  to  the  popular  rather  than 
to  the  learned  mind.  He  is,  however,  thorough- 
ly qualified  by  general  scholarship  and  by  spe- 
dal  study,  for  justifying  the  conclusions  that  he 
reaches,  and  the  views  that  he  propounds ;  so 
that,  white  popular  in  form  and  eminently  read- 
able, his  scholarly  basis  and  reasons  are  ade- 
quately indicated  either  in  the  inlaying  of  the 
text  or  in  the  foot-notes. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Farrar  is  that  of  the 
orthodox  evangolictil  school,  and  his  work  is, 
generally  speakir.g,  a  vindication  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  those  wlio  believe  in  the  super- 
natural and  mediatorial  work  of  our  Lord  as 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  Qod  and  the  Bedecmer  of 
men,  and  who  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
is  a  divinely  authoritative  record  of  His  life  and 
teaching.  Perhaps  one  great  service  of  the  work 
will  be  to  show  that  such  conclusions  are  DOt 
the  ignorant  assumptions  of  a  weak  and  super- 
stitious religious  feeling,  as  is  often  and  with 
much  superciliousness  affirmed,  but  that  they 
rest  on  the  investigations  and  deductions  of  a 
scholarKhip  every  whit  as  extensive  and  pro- 
found as  that  of  antagonistic  schools.  The 
truth  is,  that  mere  scholarship  is  the  preroga. 
tive  of  no  school ;  of  itself  it  cannot  determine 
religious  truths ;  although  it  is  equally  true 
that  religious  truth,  in  its  scientific  claims,  can- 
not be  determined  without  it.  Dr.  Farrar'a 
tendency  to  a  somewhat  glittering  rhetoric  is  a 
good  deal  more  fiubduod  in  this  history  than  it 
is  in  his  sermons,  although  we  should  have 
liked  his  work  better  had  it  been  still  more 
simple.  Some  passages,  however,  deepen  into 
rich  pathos,  under  the  march  of  liis  eloquence 
and  of  his  reproductive  imagination,  althongh 
here  and  there  a  pictorial  touch  escapes  him 
which  facts  hardly  justify  ;  as,  for  example  ;  , 
The  Quarnnlania  is  described  as  '  looking  over 
the  slu)n;ishbituminous  waters  of  the  Sodoniitic 
sea,'  which  suggests  a  proximity  much  nearer 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles ;  that  our  Lord 
on  His  way  to  Geth»emane  crossed  the  wady 
of  the  Eedron,  '  and  up  tie  ffreen  and  quiet 
tlope  beyond  it.'  The  chapter  on  the  Passion, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  power- 
ful in  the  volume.  In  it,  as  elsewhere,  the 
spell  of  Dr.  Farrar's  eloquence  is  very  great. 
It  BufBces  to  suggest  moreover  what  could  not. 
be  put  intn  exact  words.  Those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Ward  BeecheHs  *  Life  of  Christ,'  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  is  published,  may  from  it 
derive  a  sufficiently  just  impression  of  the 
method  of  Dr.  Farrar's  work,  only  Dr.  Farrar 
employs  the  apparatus  critieu*  of  an  accom- 
plished cUssical  and  German  scholar ;  the  effecL 
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of  which  is  seen  in  theridinesaof  hianarr&tive, 
the  great  breadth  of  his  reading,  and  in  the  waj 
in  which,  with  much  nrtislic  skill,  it  is  Bhsped 
so  KH  to  snticipale  adverse  judgments.  The 
apologetic  and  the  history  are  combined  in  a 
Teiy  masterlj  manner.  In  reading  Mr. 
cher's  book  we  could  not  help  wishing  that  its 
chapters  had  been  sermons,  and  that,  disregard- 
ing questions  of  scholarship,  siLve  aa  embodied 
in  results,  he  had  employed  his  great  rhetorical 
genius  in  painting  a  series  of  pulpit  pictures  of 
the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life,  such  as  he  only 
among  living  orators  can  paint  His  book 
suffers  somewhat  Trom  too  severe  a  repression 
of  his  great  gift  of  oratory.  Dr.  Farrar'a  scho- 
larship makes  us  feel  that  sometimes  hi 
toric  could  be  advanti^eously  subdued. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  to  discerning 
readers  than  the  wise,  reverent  judgments  of 
Dr.  Farrsr's  work.  He  does  not  press  theory, 
or  the  natural  desire  to  understand  too  far. 
Uanj  questions  over  which  theorists  have 
waged  fierce  battle — for  instance,  the  external 
character  of  our  Lord's  temptation — he  refuses 
to  pronounce  upon.  His  is  the  wise  reverence 
that  knows  the  limits  of  the  knowable.  We 
feel,  howcTer,  that  it  is  an  incongruity  eyen  to 
suggest  that  the  temptation  to  turn  "Stones  into 
bread  might  hare  been  incited  by  the  shape  of 
the  stones,  that  '  the  stones  were  perhaps  the 
iaipida  judaiei,  which  assume  the  exact  shape 
of  little  loaves  of  bread.' 

Of  course  there  are  conclusions  of  Dr.  Farrar 
from  which  we  difFer.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
(hink  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  rejecting 
Tabor  OS  the  mount  of  trans Sguration  are  tan- 
elusive.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was,  but  its 
claims  cannot  bo  disallowed  on  the  grounds  as- 
signed. The  length  of  the  ridge  of  Tabor — the 
fortification  at  its  eastern  end  notwithstanding 
— gave  ample  room  for  the  event  described. 
The  passage  in  Mark  is  too  indefinite  to  bear 
Dr.  Farrar's  construction  that  Christ  did  not 
pass  through  Oalilee  until  after  the  transfigura- 
tion, nor  is  Pafuu-m  one  of  the  slopes  of  Uer- 
mon — an  insigniBcant  hill.  No  doubt  'many  a 
spot  on  (he  slope  of  Hermon  where  he  could 
pray  with  his  disciples '  might  be  found,  but 
this  is  true  of  almost  every  hill  in  Palestine. 
The  present  writer,  too,  looked  at  the  proba- 
bilities of  both  localities,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Tabor  has  claims  fully  equal  to 
those  of  Hermon. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  speak  very  highly  of 
Di*.  Farrar's  elaborste,  learned,  and  yet  emi- 
nently popular  work.  For  the  general  reader, 
as  distinguished  from  the  polemic,  it  is  by  far 
the  best  life  of  Christ  that  has  appeared.  It  is 
reverent  but  not  credulous ;  it  gives  the  results 
of  the  latest  scholarship,  English  and  Continen- 
tal, without  obtruding  them ;  it  rests  the  entire 
Erogression  of  the  history  upon  an  evidential 
osis,  and  yet  the  latent  or  Kuggested  proof 
never  stiffens  the  flowing  narrative,  or  interrupts 
its  eloquence ;  one  simply  feels  the  eoherence 
of  the  whole.  And  how  much  more  natural 
and  simple  Dr.  Farrar's  position  is  tlian  that  of 
unbelievers.  Dr.  Farrar  has  rendered  a  much 
■  greater  service  than  the  simple  form  of  his  book 
may  at  first  suggest  He  has  lilted  our  thoughts 
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from  mere  details  to  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  entire  conception  ofour  Lord  which  these 
wonderful  gospels  present  And  perhaps  this 
is  the  most  effectual  way  of  resolving  eren  diffi- 
culties of  detail— at  any  rate  it  reduces  them  to 
the  cat^ory  of  things  for  which  some  explana- 
tion is  possible  to  his  work.  Dr.  Famr  has 
brought  a  ripe  and  wide  scholarship,  to  which 
the  manifold  archeeological,  historical,  geogm- 
phical,  and  philological  achievements  (NT  our  age 
have  contributed  in  an  amazing  degree  ;  also  a 
keen  spiritual  discernment,  a  reverent  religious 
sympathy,  and  a  glowing  and  fervent  eloquence, 
which  have  contributed  a  distinct  and  important 
element  to  modern  Christology. 

Prttmt-Day  Paper*  <m  Prominent  Quettiont 
in  Theology :  Catholie  TAoughU  on  the  BihU 
and  Tlieology.  Second  Series.  By  the  late 
Fbedkric  Mybhs,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St  John's,  Keswick.  W.  Isbister  and  Co. 
We  explained  in  a  notice  of  the  6rst  series 
of  these  posthumous  meditations  of  the  ReT. 
Frederic  Myers,  how  the  manuscript  of  this  re- 
markable and  cultivated  man  baa  at  length  some 
into  possession  of  the  public  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  pottcript  of  the  latest  of 
these  Catholic  Thoughts  was  dated  in  the  year 
1848 ;  seeing  that  the  author  appears  even  then 
to  have  confronted  most  of  the  problems  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism  and  historic  and  dog- 
matic theology.  If  these  meditations  had  been 
published  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  as 
the  deliberate  convictions  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  cry  would  have  been  - 
fierce,  and  the  courts  of  law,  and  other  methods 
of  coercion,  would  have  been  set  in  motion  to 
express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Church.  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
the  author's  belief  in  the  Divine  revelation  con- 
tained, or  involved,  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 
There' arc  passages  of  rare  force  and  eloquence, 
which  the  moral  and  spiritual  claims  of  the 
Bible  are  lifted  above  all  other  literature,  sacred 
profane ;  ^et  we  have  never  seen  the  position 
of  ihe  anti-literalist  maintained  with  more  strin- 
gent force,  or  the  di^ma  of  verbal  inspiration 
demolished  with  greater  succinctness.  There 
are  a  few  points  .which  when  ui^ed  from  the 
purely  and  intensely  Christian  standpoint  have 
almost  the  force  of  novelty.  The  author  shows 
that  the  chai^  of  adding  to  the  words  of  Qod 
is  as  serious  as  that  of  tubtracting  from  them, 
and  makes  it  abundantly  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  canon  of  both  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New  were  decided,  make  to  the 
present  hour  the  largest  demand  on  the  exercise 
of  the  ri^ht  of  private  judgment  He  defends 
the  position  that  in  the  formation  of  the  entire 
collection,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  a 
pematural  or  miraculous  force  was  in  opcra- 
in,  that  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  the  Capti- 
ty  were  singularly  listless  and  careless  about 
the  preservation  of  their  sacred  books,  that  no 
authority  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  bow 
determined  or  adequately  limited  or  even  stated 
the  principle  on  which  the  books  of  the  Now 
Testament  were  collected.  He  recognises  the 
objection  arising  from  the  difficulty  ot  detaching 
the  eternal  truth  from  its  temporary  clothing. 
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the  Divioe  thought  from  its  human  enTelope, 
and  he  does  so  n'ith  singular  freshnesB,  beauty, 
and  reasonableness;  but  we  think  be  pushes 
tbe  UiT  of  'accommodation'  to  human  igno- 
rance and  weakness  to  an  extent  which  would 
render  the  task  perilously  difficult.  The  volume 
deserves  ostrnded  analrsis  and  here  and  there 
stringent  criticism.  The  historical  reflections 
which  abound  in  the  second  part  of  the  work 
run  counter  to  cmrent  opinion  on  the  destiny 
of  Israel,  and  on  tbe  origin  of  its  religious  ideas, 
but  they  are  modestly  set  forth  with  sJch  an 
air  of  strong  conviction  that  they  carry  with 
them  great  weight.  Prophecy  in  Scripture 
not  to  '  bo  conceived  of  under  the  form  of 
image  of  history  thrown  from  t^e  future  upon 
the  present;  but  rather  under  that  of  a  promi- 
nent principle  continually  reproducing  itself  id 
the  future.'  Uucb  space  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  'principle'  of  prophecy,  and  to 
the  consequences  derivable  from  the  ultimate 
priudple  of  Protestantism.  The  author  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred  what  was  his  position  towards 
Theology  proper;  and  we  have  no  space  «t  pre- 
sent to  set  forth  his  views  in  any  detail.  The 
two  volumes  are  charged  with  healthy  thinking, 
and  profess  to  be  a  specimen  of  Christian  Posi- 
tivism, stripping  many  facts  of  the  delusive 
Cnour  and  illegitimate  sentiment  that  has 
n  thrown  around  them.  They  are  through- 
out profoundly  reverent  and  sympathetic,  and 
are  models  of  Christian  controversy. 

TA«  Rdigion  of  ttrad  to  tAe  Fall  of  tht  JeuiA 
State.  By  Dr.  A.  Kdbhbn,  ProfesBor  of 
Tlieol<^y  at  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Alfrbd 
Heath  Hat.  ToL  I.  Williams  and  Nor- 
gate. 

The  new  Theological  Translation  Society 
seems  to  have  arranged  its  publications  in  tbe 
order  of  rationalistic  development  Tbe  com- 
paratively conservative  rationalism  of  Keim  was 
followed  by  tbe  more  daring  speculations  of 
Baur,  and  now  we  have  in  Kuenen  what  may, 
we  suppose,  be  regarded  as  the  ne  plu»  ultra 
of  rationalistic  history.  Dr.  Kuenen  not  only 
deals  with  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Niebuhr  dealt  with  the  myths  of  Rome,  but  be 
reduces  them  to  pretty  much  the  same  value. 
We  will,  however,  give  his  own  representation 
of  his  stand-point. 

He  rightly  affirms  that  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian religions  can  be  included  in  a  homogeneous 
group  of  '  the  principal  religions '  only  if  there 
exist  nu  specific  difference  between  tliese  two 
and  all  other  forms  of  religion.  Unless  it  be 
from  want  of  thought,  this  cannot  be  admitted 
bv  those  who  derive  Jewish  and  Christian  reli- 
gions from  Eficcial  Divine  revcl>ition,  and  all 
other  forms  from  human  invention.  For  this 
idea  pluces  so  deep  a  gulf  betiveen  these  two 
and  the  rest  of  *  tbe  principal  religions,'  that 
their  union  in  one  group  can  only  lead  to  mis- 
understanding and  confusion. 

That  this  belief  is  entertained  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles  is  indubitable,  and  the  rise  of  it  has  to 
be  accounted  for.  Dr.  Enenen  reminds  ns, 
however,  that  it  is  a  belief  common  to  the  fol- 
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lowers  of  Ztrathustro,  S&kya-Mooni,  and  Mo- 
hammed. 

Modern  theolt^cal  science  does  not  start 
from  this  belief.  Tt  applies  'impartial  criti- 
cism '  to  these  systems,  in  the  applicaUon  of 
which  the  rise  of  such  belief  evolves,  but  only 
to  l>e  rejected,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  outcome 
not  only  of  national  vanity  but  of  ignorance  of 
other  nations  and  religions.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  'the  belief  in  Israel's  selec- 
tion is  still  ttnable  in  our  days  ? '  Dr.  Kuenen 
'  does  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  negative.' 
'  We  now  perceive  that  the  means  of  which 
God  was  formerly  thought  to  have  made  use  are 
altogether  dis proportioned  to  the  end  which  in 
reality  was  to  be  attained.'  'Our  conception  of 
Ood,  and  of  the  extent  of  His  activity,  of  the 
plan  of  the  universe  and  its  course  has  become 
far  too  wide  and  too  grand  for  the  ideas  of 
Israel's  prophets  to  appear  any  longer  otherwise 
than  misplaced  in  it. 

Dr.  Kuenen  affirms  that '  this  belief  in  the 
eioeptional  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Israe- 
lites is  founded  simply  and  solely  on  tbe  tea- 
mony  of  their  holy  records.'  '  Although  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  tbe  Old  Testament  may 
with  justice  be  adduced  &s  testifying  in  favour 
of  supernatural  ism,  its  separate  parts,  regard-' 
ed  by  the  light  of  criticism,  speak  loudly  for  a 
natural  development,  both  of  the  Israelitish 
religion  itself  and  of  tbe  belief  in  its  heavenly 
origin.'  '  He  who  relies  upon  the  impressions 
mode  by  tbe  whole,  without  interrogating  tbe 
parts  one  by  one,  repudiates  the  first  principles 
of  all  scientific  research,  and  pays  homage  to 
supwAciality,'  Quite  true,  but  surely  the  ad- 
mission is  fatal ;  is  it  not  strange  that  the  sepa- 
rate parts  should  each  point  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  whole  leads  us, 
and  that  in  the  judgment  of  many  very  learned 
and  laborious  critics  of  the  parts,  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  whole  is  really  an  induc- 
tion from  tbemF  But  we  do  not  wish  to  criti- 
cise so  much  as  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  Dr.  Kuenen's  stand-point.  On  these  prin- 
ciples he  rejects  the  supernatural  and  applies 
disintegrating  principles  of  rationolbtic  criti- 
cism to  the  Old  Testament  records.  He  as- 
sumes, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  '  the  last 
twenty-six  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  are 
not  the  productions  of  Hezekiah'a  contempo- 
raij,  but  of  a  later  prophet,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixth  centuijB.c. ;  that 
by  far  tbe  moat,  if  not  all  tbe  Psalms  which 
bear  David's  name,  ore  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
him  ;  that  the  fortunes  and  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel were  committed  to  writing  in  tbe  year  165 
B.C.'  These  discoveries,  and  tiie  modern  chro- 
noli^cal  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  render  possible  for  tbe  first  time  a 
real  history  of  religious  ideas  in  I^raeL  The 
narratives  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
wanderings  of -the  Israelites  through  the  desert, 
are  mode  Known  to  us  in  narratives  '  probably 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  eigbtli  century 
(about  TGO)  B.C. ;  others  are  evidently  still 
more  recent,  and  no  one  cau  be  proved  to  have 
been  written  before  the  year  800  B.c^'  As  the 
exodus  from  Egypi  falls  in  the  year  1S20  b,c., 
'  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  therefor^ 
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k  period  of  more  than  fire  centuries  intervenea 
between  the  eront  ftnd  the  e»rliest  wcount ;' 
which  completeljr  disposes  of  Uoses  and  the 
historical  authoritj  of  the  Pentateuch.  Dr. 
Kuenen's  method,  therefore,  is  to  be^n  with 
the  eighth  century,  the  period  of  Isaiah,  which 
'  we  know  with  sufficient  certainty  from  the 
writings  which  it  has  produced,'  and  to  attempt 
kn  explanation  of  the  then  religious  condition 
of  Israel.  Then  follows  an  attempt  to  deduce 
from  it  an  account  of  Israel's  preriouB  for- 
tunes, a  kind  of  inverted  process  of  evolution 
Applied  to  histoTj ;  which  is  as  if  the  history 
of  England  from  the  Conquest  were  deduced 
fh»m  the  condition  of  the  people  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.    Next,  in  a  general  and 

Ereliminarj  manner,  he  attempts  to  determine 
le  course  which  Israd'H  religious  development 
mutt  have  followed.  Next,  as  the  imaginary 
lines  deepen,  the  anthor  sketches  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  Israel's  religion  before  and 
during  the  e^hth  centuiy  ;  after  which  he  goes 
regularly  forward,  and  das  no  more  occasion 
to  depart  from  the  chronological  order.    We 


The  monstrous  assumption  of  Dr.  Kuenen  is 
that  there  is  no  literature  in  the  Old  Testament 
older  than  the  eighth  century.  This  conclusion 
is  reached  by  a  purely  subjective  process  of 
historical  consciousnessand  of  ingenious  cs.stle- 
in-the- air- building.  Ewald  is  nowhere  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Kuenen.  As  much  is  to  be 
.mid  for  the  poems  of  Hooter  as  for  the  Penta- 
teuch of  Hoses.  And  yet  these  writing)'  have 
been  the  religious  authorities  of  an  intelligent 
people,  and  are  so  to  this  day;  and  have  more- 
over been  accepted  as  supernatural  by  the  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  mind  of  Christendom, 
that  is,  by  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the 
world  for  two  thousand  years.  In  their  chro- 
,  Dologlcal  order  they  follow  the  laws  of  scienti- 
fic development,  both  of  theological  thought 
and  religious  life.  On  Dr.  Kuenen's  assump- 
tion, through  the  course  of  eight  centuries,  on 
the  ordinary  assumption  of  thirteen,  a  miscel- 
laneous series  of  pamphlets  was  accidentally 
produced,  of  marvellous  theological,  religious, 
moral,  and  aocini  congruity  ;  the  last  related 
to  the  first,  in  strict  development,  and  in  many 
ways  attesting  the  first ;  all  being  attested  by 
Ohristinn  writers,  by  intellects  such  as  those 
of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Qreat  are  the  creilulities 
of  scepticism  I  It  would  be  futile  to  nibble  at 
little  bits  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  argument,  which  is 
minute  and  subtle.  Its  gratuitous  assumptions 
and  extravagant  conclusions  will  ho  its  sufli- 
«ent  refutation  with  all  who  can  test  genuine 
hiatorical  evidence. 

Speech  in  Beaton.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R  Hawbis, 
H.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Westmore- 
land Street,  Harrleboae,  Authrr  of '  Tlioughts 
for  Uie  Tunes,'  &o.,  &c.  Henry  8.  King  and 
Co. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  slight  touch 
of  pretentiousness  about  the  title  of  some  of 
Ur.  Haweis'  recent  volumes ;  but  then  authors 
are  not  always  responsible  for  this,  as  was 
■hotTn  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  one  instance,  when 
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he  modestly  warned  his  readers  that  the  title 
was  not  one  of  his  choosing.  Mr.  Haweis  has 
a  CN-tain  bright  da^shing  way  with  him,  which 
generally  must  make  listening  to  his  preaching 
very  pleasant,  indeed.  He  lias  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients  to  enliven  his  discourse, 
some  of  which  old-fashioned  people  might  not 
like.  But  then  he  tells  you  so  plainly  that  he 
is  now-fashioned,  that  yon  need  not  advance 
this  criticism.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  of 
the  gqpd  that  can  be  done  in  the  pulpit  by  Hoch 
a  semi-professional  excursus  aa  we  have  here 
on  Tmanity,  in  the  sermon  so  named  ;  is  It  not 
possible  there  might  have  been  aomn  of  Mr. 
Ilaweis'  hearers — more  especially  that  he  is  so 
well  up  to  the  needs  of  the  limes — to  whom 
his  details  of  '  symptoms '  might  have  been  ia- 
expressively  painful  f  In  the  sermon  on  Bap- 
tism we  have  some  remarks  about  animal 
magnetism,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  are 
slightly  open  to  the  same  objection.  But  mag- 
netism intentionatly  plays  so  large  a  part  here 
that  we  have  some  doubt  about  its  being  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dmes.  The  '  Priesthood,  Magnetic 
and  Spiritual,'  is,  however,  in  several  respects, 
a  powerful  discourse,  and  that  on  the  'Action 
of  Prayer '  we  have  read  with  pleasure.  There 
is  a  ^>od  deal  of  thought  in  the  Sermott  on 
'  Dogmatic  Theology,'  and  generally,  even  when 
his  desire  to  be  pungent  savours  a  little  of  flip- 
pancy, we  see  the  result  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture. The  book  is  in  every  way  well  worth 
reading ;  though  the  question  will  sometimes 
arise,  in  the  course  of  reading  it,  is  this  '  high- 
pressure  '  intellectual  preaching,  as  we  may 
call  it  in  opposition  to  the  simple,  homely,  col- 
loquial style,  and  the  decidedly  sensational 
style,  likely  to  have  much  real  influence  ?  No 
doubt,  however,  Mr.  Haweis  find.'s  that  it  at- 
ti  acts  hearers  and  interests  readers ;  the  one 
danger  is  that  it  may  bo  overdone.  Mr.  Ha- 
weis has,  on  the  whole,  kept  as  yet  on  the 
right  side. 

The  MyiterUt  of  Ghrutiaaity :  being  the  Baird 
LeeluTtfori37i.  ByT.  J.  CRAwroBO,  D.D.. 
F.E,S.E.,  Profussor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbur^.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 
By  'mystery'  Dr.  Crawford    understands 


not  fully  comprehensible  by  ua.'  The  diffi- 
culty of  comprehension  is  referable  to  several 
distinct  causes,  and  the  analysis  of  these 
causes  provides  a  chapter  in  the  'grammar  of 
assent'  The  author  insists  with  great  perti- 
nence upon  the  unreasonableness  of  setting 
aside  the  mysteiious  doctrines  of  Christian!^ 
simply  on  the  ground  that  'we  cannot  believe 
what  we  do  not  fully  understand  ;'  but  he  dis- 
misses the  phrases  '  mysterious  doctrine '  and 
'revealed  mystery'  as  inaccurate,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mystery  enconipa^ses  the  »<ib- 
jerfofthedoctrine,  the  r*iW(y  which  Is  revealed. 
So  for  as  the  mystery  is  unveiled  it  is  not  my^ 
terious,  so  far  as  the  subject  Is  reduced  to  the 
form  of  doctrina,  it  is  deprived  of  its  mysteri- 
ousness.  The  explanation  of  these  facis  and 
truths  and  their  relation  to  other  facts  and 
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truths,  being  nfittere  concerning  which  no  fe- 
TeUlioD  is  made,  and  concerning  which  no  fiith 
is  required  from  us,  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  the  mysterj. .  There  we  Heveml  respects  in 
which  a  repealed  doctrine  may  be  considered  as 
having  mystery  connected  with  it.  The  ab- 
sence of  interns]  evidence  by  which  the  doc- 
trine can  be  verified  :  the  tmnBcendenUI  nature 
of  the  subject:  the  limited  extent  or  the  dis- 
closure :  the  seeming  inconBtstency  oT  the  doc- 
trine with  other  doctrines  or  with  dictates  of 
onr  rational  or  moral  facuiUes :  the  inadequacy 
of  human  language :  and  the  coatmriety  of 
the  dispositions  of  man  a^t  a  fallen  creature  ren- 
dering the  judgment  obtuse  or  misleading. 
These  topics  furnish  the  material  of  the  first 
five  lectures  of  the  series,  and  touch  the  heart 
of  the  question.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  cipresa  the  imperfectly  apprehended 
facts  of  the  nature  of  tiie  Godhead  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  denoling 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  insufficiency  and 
over- connotation  of  the  word  '  person '  to  de- 
note the  distinctions  compatible  with  oneness 
of  God  ;  and  the  positive  error  ioTOlved  in  the 
careless  use  of  ihe  wonl  'decree'  or  'ordain' 
witii  reference  to  the  Divine  purposes. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  compass  of  a  brief 
notic«  to  cliaracterize  the  treatment  that  I>t. 
Crawford  has  given  to  the  mysterious  element 
in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  but  we  think 
he  has  made  a  fine  point  in  sliowing  that  Ciiris- 
tian  Doctrine  does  not  affirmatively  say  what 
b  the  nature  of  the  plurality;  and  that  what 
It  is  alone  competent  to  do  is  to  negative  the 
Arian  and  semi-Arian,  the  Sabellian  and  Tri- 
theistic  hypotheses  or  explanations.  The  same 
kind  of  treatment  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Union  of  Natures  m  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  just  criticism  is  passed  on  the  apparent 
temerity  of  the  authors  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  the  definiteness  and  abundance  of 
their  affirmations.  The  Doctrine  of  thi 
Atonement,  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Purposes  of  God,  are  the  remaining  topics  to 
which  Dr.  Crawford  applies  tlie  general  princi- 
ples cspoundod  in  iho  earlier  lectures.  A  keen 
dialectician,  a  fair  and  honourable  antagonist, 
an  eloquent  and  masterlv  expounder  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  a  philo.sopner  who  has  not  trifled 
with  any  of  the  aspects  of  modem  thought, 
has  here  found  a  congenial  theme  for  his  dis- 
tinguished powers.  He  assumes  the  fact  of  a 
revelation,  and  is  not  careful  to  convince  those 
who  do  not  grant  this  fundamental  datum  of 
the  entire  inquiry.  Those  who  question  the 
'procedure'  of  God,  or  blunder  into  Panthe- 
ism over  the  stumbling -block  of  moral  evil, 
are  not  confronted  in  the  argument.  The  vol- 
ume  is  a  luminous  and  valuEle  contribution  to 
Theology,  not  a  vindication  of  the  bases  and 
claims  of  Theology  to  a  place  in  human  scie- 


C!hrUtiimD<>{;matiei:  A  TexUbonl/or  Acad/mi- 
Ml  Initmctimu  and  PritaU  Study.  By  J. 
J.  Van  Oostbbzbk,  D.D.,  Professor  of  'Ihe- 
ology  in  tho  University  of  Utrecht.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  Jons  Watsos 
of  Newburgh,  Lanca- 
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shire,  and  Mauricb  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
This  second  volume  of  the  Theological  and 


to  have  tvro  such  works  put  into  the  hands  of 
English  readers.  Dr.  Oosterzee  intends  his 
Handbook  to  Christian  Dogmatics  to  be  a  com- 
panion to  his  volume  on  the  Theology  of  tha 
!fea  Testament,  We  cannot  here  speak  of  tlio 
place  and  importance  of  scientific  dogma. 
Those  who  disparage  it  would  make  ChrUti- 
anity  an  efiete  sentiment  rather  than  a  scienti- 
fic philosophy.  And  yet  if  it  be  not  a  scienti- 
fic philosophy  of  the  Divino  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  human  nature  on  the  other,  it  is 
nothing,  for  no  religious  system  can  or  ought 
to  conlinuo  that  cannot  give  o  satisfactory  in- 
tellectual account  of  itself.  Dr.  Oosterzee  in- 
tends his  volume  to  be  not  only  a  sciKntiSc 
account  of  Christian  dogmas,  but  also  an  ex- 
position of  Utrecht  theology.  It  represents 
what  he  calls  the '  Evangelical  Churehly  stand- 
point' It  is  a  manual  and  not  a  '  perfectly 
elaborate  treatise,'  and  its  importance  as  an 
apologetic  will  be  appreciated  by  thoKe  who 
know  the  state  of  thought  in  Holland  for  the 
last  half  century.  We  can  only  indicate  the 
author's  method.  An  elaborate  introduction 
treats'  of  the  character,  source.-t,  history,  and 
claims  of  Christian  Dogmatics.  The  first  part 
treats  of  '  the  Apologetic  Foundation,'  viz.,  Ra- 
ligion.  Revelation,  and  Holt/  Scripture.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  'Dogmatic  Super- 
structure.' 1.  Theology;  embracing  God,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  na- 
ture of  God,  the  works  of  God.  2.  Anthropo- 
li^y;  man,  tho  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven;  including  man's  original  nature,  pre- 
sent condition.  8.  Soleriology  (objective); 
Christ  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
Hi:*  Person.  4.  Soteriolofff  (objective)  ;  the 
salvation  enjoyed  in  tho  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
B.  Soteriology  (subjective) ;  Uio  constitution  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  the  demands  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
work  of  Grace.  6.  The  Church,  Bcclesiol<^y ; 
the  training  school  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  nature 
of  tho  Church,  the  means  of  grace.  T.  The 
Future  (Eschatology) ;  the  completion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  the  personal  condition,  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

Dr.  Oosterzee  is  a  moderate  Calvini.-it,  and 
holds  generally  to  tho  symbols  of  Dort,  As 
to  E.'hchstoli^y  he  holds  that  we  have  Scripture 
warrant  (I  Pet.  iii.  19,  21 ;  iv.  6)  for  believing 
'  that  for  those  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
knew  not  the  Gospel,  opportunity  will  exist 
even  in  the  separate  state  for  hearing  of  the 
way  of  life  ;'  tliis,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
wilful  rejectors  of  salvation,  who  lie  believes 
will  endure  throughout  eternity  the  conscious 
suffering  of  penal  retribution.  The  general 
charncteristic  of  the  book  is  ^eat  lucidity  of 
well-balanced  statement.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  wise  and  reverent,  as  well  as  a  very  able  ' 
book. 


Signt  and  Wonden  in  (A«  Land  of  Ham  ;  a 
Daeriptiim  of  the  Ten  Flagat*  of  Egypt,  mth 
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Aneiontand  Moderrt  ParaUdt  and  lUuitrationt. 
By  TaoHAS  S.  Miluhoton,  Vicar  of  Wood- 
house  EaTes.  With  many  Woodcuts,  (John 
Murray.)  Thepli^ute  of  E^pt  haveprei 
ed  great  difQcultics  to  BiblicaJ  students ; 
hsive  these  difficulties  been  diitiiaished  bj  the 
fact  that  in  the  inscriptions  and  papyri  which 
have  been  discovered  and  deciphered  by  mo- 
derD  enterprise  and  scholarship,  no  allusion  to 
them  has  been  found.  The  absence,  however, 
of  direct  confirmation  from  the  hitherto  discov- 
ered records  of  .Egypt  msy  be  accounted  for 
by  the  reticence  and  partiality  of  the  priests, 
who,  as  keepers  of  the  national  records,  would 
decline  to  transmit  to  the  future  any  memorial 
of  defeat  or  humiliation.  And  the  simplicity 
of  the  narration  contained  in  the  book  of 
Exodus  carries  with  it  its  own  confirmation. 
It  is  no  strain  of  swelling  words,  or  rhetoric, 
but  the  simple  and  natural  description  of  one 
who  records  what  he  had  seen.  Mr.  Milling- 
Ion's  book,  slUiough  adding  nothing  fresh  to 
what  we  already  know  respecting  these  memo- 
rable and  mysterious  plagues,  merits  high 
commendation,  as  a  careful  and  conscientious 
attempt  to  gather  up  aU  fragments  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  subject  The  volume  through- 
out is  written  wilh  groat  clearness,  and  is  rich- 
ly illustrated. — Bom  Again  ;  or,  the  Si>ur»Jie- 
neiC'il,  By  Adstin  Phelps,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Author  of 
'The  sun  Hour.'  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  subject  of  this  volume  demanded  the 
hand  of  a  master.  It  has  often  been  treated 
in  a  manner  so  shadowy  sod  perfunctory  as 
lo  give  the  reader  no  light  or  elucidation.  But 
Dr.  Phelps  has  risen  to  the  height  of  the  groat 
subject,  and  in  a  series  of  chapters,  marked  by 
clearness  of  thoughtland  felicity  of  style,  has 
discussed  the  nature,  source,  and  instrument 
of  the  nevr  birth,  together  with  the  kindred 
qucsUons  of  responsibility,  and  sovereignty, 
and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  treatise 
on  the  subject  the  Divine  sovereignty  and  hu- 
man responsibility  in  the  soul's  renewal  so 
fully  elucidated  and  harmonized.  The  volume 
has  our  hearty  approval,  and  we  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Hidet ;  or, 
the  Intermediate  State  of  Man.  By  Henrt 
CoNSTASLB.  A.M.  (Elliot  Stock.)  After  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  book,  so  full  of  tortu- 
ous criticism 'and  inculcating  the  gloomy 
and  chilling  doctrine  of  universal  death,  we 
could  not  help  feeling  that  it  breathed  the 
spirit  of  a  disciple  of  Sakyamouni,  rather  than 
that  of  a  frofessed  believer  in  Christianity, 
According  to  Mr.  Constable's  view,  all  spirits 
— and  in  ihis  respect  Christ,  men,  and  beasts, 
stand  on  the  same  level — are  absorbed  into  the 
Divine  essence,  and  cease  to  have  separate  and 
conscious  existence.  How  a  man  who  pro- 
fessos  to  rofld  and  study  the  Scriptures  could 
so  labour  to  extinguish  their  light,  and  crush 
the  instincts  of  his  own  nature,  it  is  difficult  to . 
conceive.  Not  only  does  he  warp  and  turn 
aside  the  teaching  of  Christ  nnd  Paul,  but  all 
teaching  that  kindles  the  hope  of  immortality 
is  distasteful  to  him.  Plato,  to  whom  he  fre- 
quently refers,  is  the  object  of  his  deep  and 


settled  dislike.  To  him  chiefly  he  traces  the 
idea  of  immortahty,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
his  book  to  extinguish.  We  cannot  tell  how 
Mr.  Constable  arrived  at  the  gloomy  notion 
which  he  endeavours  to  inculcate;  but  we 
marvel  at  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  assump- 
tion which  pervades  his  book,  and  would  remind 
him  that  had  he  been  more  moderate  and 
reasonable  in  bis  tone  he  would  have  beea 
more  likely  to  command  a  large  number  of 
readers,— TAe  Ootpd  of  the  Childhood.  A 
Practical  and  Devotional  Comraenlarff  on  tht 
Single  Recorded  Incident  of  our  Bleated  Lord'a 
Childhood.  Luke  iL  41  to  end.  Designed  as 
a  help  to  Meditation  on  the  Holy  Scripture  for 
Children  and  Young  Persons.  By  E^wabd 
Mbvrice  Oodlbokn,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
(Rivingtons.)  The  design  of  this  little  book  is 
very  admirable,  and  its  whole  tone  and  spirit 
are  equally  so.  Originally  addressed  by  Dean 
Ooulbum  to  his  choristers  in  Norwich  CaUie- 
dral,  it  is  now  presented  to  the  young  generally 
as  a  book  of  devotion  and  of  instruction  re- 
specting the  childhood  of  Christ  Nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  intend- 
ed. It  is  clear,  simple,  and  natural,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  to  draw  attention,  and  to  awaken 
though tfulnesB  in  the  young, — Ghriet  Cruei- 
fled.  Lecturee  on  l»t  Corinthians  ii.  By 
Adolph  Sapuih.  (James  Sisbet  and  Co.) 
Although  these  lectures  were  not  prepared  by 
Mr.  Baphir's  own  hand,  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  defect  in  style  or  arrangement.  They 
are  distinguished  by  his  usual  lucidness,  force, 
spirituality,  and  beauty, of  expression.  The 
little  book  is  throughout  afull  and  high-toned 
exposition  of  the  grand  and  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel,  Founded  on  the  Apostle's 
noble  words  addressed  to  the  Corinthians, 
they  breathe  their  spirit  and  expound  their 
meaning.  Whilst  admiring  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  these  lectures,  we  may  add  there  arc  here 
and  there  some  forms  of  expression  to  ivhich 
we  should  not  feel  disposed  to  subscribe.  The 
little  book  will  be  eminently  acceptable  to  the 
more  earnest  and  spiritually -minded  among 
ChtistimB.— The Mealiaff  Water*  of  lerael; 
or,  the  Story  ofNaaman,  the  Syrian.  An  Old 
Tettament  Chapter  in  Providence  aiid  Grace. 
By  J,  K.  Macduff,  D,D.  (Nisbet  and  Co.) 
The  remarkable  and  beautiful  incident  of 
Naaraan  has  formed  the  subject  of  many 
volumes,  but  in  do  case  have  its  pertinent  and 
striking  lessons  been  more  aptly  presented 
than  by  Dr,  Macdu£  He  always  writes  grace- 
fully and  fluently.  Hia  works  have  secured 
many  readers,  and  a  very  wide  circulation. 
The  present  volume,  we  doubt  not,  will  share 
in  the  popularity  of  its  predecessors, — The 
Dieteliea  of  the  Soul;  or,  True  Mental  Hit- 
eipline.  By  Ernst  Frbbbbrrn  von  Fbucdtbb- 
ssBBN,  M.D.  Edited  by  Colonel  H.  A.  Odvbt, 
C.B.,  and  revised  from  the  82nd  German  edi- 
tion, (Keeley  and  Endean.)  There  are  many 
lod  things,  and  not  ■  little  nice  mental  analy- 
i  in  this  book,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it 
ill  generally  be  accepted  as  sound  and  suita- 
ble dietetics  of  the  soul  in  this  country,  not- 
withstanding its  popularity  in  Germany, — 
Bchoetfrom  Dittant  FootfaU* ;  or,  the  Origin 
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and  Vhity  of  the  ffaman  Bate.  BytheBev.  J. 
Boras,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  'The  EnglishmBn's 
Bible,'  ic  (Hodder  and  Stougliton.)  Mr. 
BoyeH  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  moat 
quesdoDB  coDuected  with  geologj.  He  is  no 
mere  theorial,  and  in  this  little  volume  he  has 
turned  his  koowledge  to  good  account  In  a 
few  well-written  chapters,  evincing  considera- 
ble research,  he  contends  for  the  Bibtical  ac- 
count of  the  <»igin  and  unity  of  the  human 
race.  To  readers  who  have  not  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  larger  works,  Mr.  Boyes' 
book  will  prove  highly  serviceable. — A  Seotch 
Communuin  Sunday  :  to  tchieh  u  added  certain 
DUeourMi  from  a  Univeriity  City.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.' 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  volume  consists 
of  two  parts,  a  long  and  eUborate  form  of  the 
services  of  the  Communion  Sunday  among 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
discourses  on  various  subjects.  The  dis- 
courses are  in  Hr.  Boyd's  usual  style.  No 
passion,  no  fervour,  no  eloquence,  nothing  but 
the  plajn,  commonsense  talk  of  an  intelligent 
man.  But  if  Mr.  Boyd  means  to  intimate  that 
his  form  of  communion  service  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  thfitgenerally  observed  hyPresbv- 
terians  throuj^hout  Scotland,  we  ihink  he 
must  be  mistaken.  In  the  University  city  of 
Edinbui^h,  in  the  Established  Church,  the 
Sacraroont  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  In  some 
instances,  if  not  generally,  observed  with 
great  simplicity,  unencumbered  with  the  ela- 
boration of  action,  sermon,  and  fencing  of 
tables.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  simple 
mode  of  observance  will  extend  throughout 
Scotland.— i''or  (he  Wort  of  the  Ministry  :  a 
Jfaniuil  of  Homiletical  and  Pattoral  Theology. 
By  Willi*"  Garden  Blaikib,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics,  and  ol  Ecclesiastical 
and  Pastoral  Theology,  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, (Strahao  and  Co.)  The  Christian 
ministry  and  preaching  have  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  animadversion.  Modem 
preaching  has  been  disparaged,  and  pronounc- 
ed inferior  to  that  of  past  times.  To  this  we 
decidedly  demur ;  but  if  it  were  so,  it  could  not 
be  traced  to  any  lack  of  manuals  and  lecturen 
on  the  subject  It  has  been  viewed  in  all 
lights,  and  the  fullest  instructions  have  been 
given  as  to  its  best  and  most  efficient  style. 
Not  a  few  books  on  the  subject  have  come  to 
UB  from  America,  and  several  have  been  pro-' 
duced  among  ourselves.  But  we  do  not  know 
any  volume  which  so  fully  discusses  every 
question  connected  with  the  Christian  ministry 
and  preaching  as  that  of  Dr.  Blaikie.  The 
purposes  of  the  ministry,  the  call  to  it,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  qualities  of 
effective  preaching,  preparaUon  for  preaching, 
pulpit  style,  modes  of  delivery,  pulpit  elocu- 
tion and  manner,  devotional  services,  and  a 
variety  of  topics  connected  with  pastoral  work 
are  treated  with  great  sagacity,  fulness,  and 
adaptation.  No  preacher,  whether  just  enter- 
ing on  his  work  or  enriched  with  the  experi- 
ence of  years,  conld  fail  to  be  benefited  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  volume.  Or.  Bliukie 
has  done  essonlial  service  by  giving  it  to  the 
public. — Qad,  the  tSotU  and  a  Future  Slate; 
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a  Tttofold  Popular  Treatiaf.  By  Thomas 
CooPBB.  (Hodder  and  Sloughton.)  This  is  a 
book  by  a  strong-minded  and  thoroughly  qual- 
ified man.  Thomas  Cooper  is  no  sciolist  or 
flimsy  sentimentalist.  His  understanding  is 
vigorous,  his  attainments  are  great,  and  his 
experience  of  mental  conflicts  manifold.  Well 
qualifled,  therefore,  to  treat  of  great  moral 
questions,  he  now,  in  addition  to  his  other 
works,  presents  in  a  permanent  form  a  series 
of  lectures  which  he  has  delivered  in  various 
places.  Abiding  bv  the  good  old  form  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  design,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  vigorous  and  telling  book. — Thougktt 
jm  the  Etfenu  of  Christ » Atonement.  By  Wil- 
liam Fboooatt.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  subject  of  this  volume  is  the  foundation 
and  centre  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  treated  b^ 
the  author  with  remarkable  breadth,  discrimi- 
nation, uid  force.  All  theories  which  limit  the 
Atonement,  or  involve  the  idea  of  penal  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  Christ,  he  shows  to  be  un- 
founded and  unsatisfactory.  The  question  of 
faith  is  treated  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity 
eminently  gratifying.  The  volume  will  amply 
repay  a  careful  perusal. — I/mg  EmMngi.  and 
Work  to  do  in  Them.  By  Mrs.  Batlt,  Author 
of  '  Ragged  Homes,'  tc.  (James  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  Mrs!  Bayly  is  well  known  as  an  earnest 
and  enlightened  worker  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  mass- 
es. Personally,  and  by  her  writings,  she  has 
done  much,  nor  can  the  present  volume  fail  to 
add  to  her  usefulness.  It  is  well  written, 
and  abounds  with  what  is  fitted  to  interest  and 
instructall  readers.  After  an  introduction  full 
of  incident,  and  descriptive  of  work,  follows  a 
series  of  chapters  on  Wycliffe,  Gutenberg  and 
printing,  Tyndall,  and  the  writer's  plan  of  con- 
ducting her  classes.  Her  sketches  of  WycliRe, 
Tyndall,  and  Gutenberg  are  full,  and  are  writ- 
ten with  great  spirit,  discrimination,  and  clear- 
ness. Although  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting these  distinguished  men,  and  nothing 
new  remained  to  be  said,  Mrs.  Bayly's  sketch- 
es merit,  and  will  amply  repay  aperusaL^ITAe 
Wiie  Men,  ;  viho  they  aere,  and  hoie  they  came 
to  Jertualtm.  By  Fbancis  W.  Cpiiam,  LL.D, 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  journey  and 
visit  of  the  magi  or  wise  men  to  Bethlehem 
have  perplexed  many  inquirers,  and,  in  some 
instances,  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  chap~ 
ter  of  the  Divine  narrative  in  which  they  are 
recorded.  The  subject  is  unquesticmably  sur- 
rounded with  grave  difBcuIties,  and  demands 
candid,  careful,  and  thorough  examination. 
Without  these  the  character  of  the  magi,  the 
country  from  which  they  came,  the  induce- 
ment under  which  they  acted,  the  reception 
they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Herod,  and 
the  splendid  offerings  they  presented  cannot 
be  appreciated  or  understood.  On  all  these 
questions  Dr.  Upham  has  bestowed  an  exami- 
nation at  once  thorough  and  scholarly,  has  re- 
moved all  difficulty,  and  has  invested  the 
whole  subject  with  singular  interest  In  no 
instunce  that  we  recollect  has  the  visit  of  the 
ipt^  been  so  fully  and  luminously  investigat- 
ed, or  so  completely  substantiated  as  a  paK  of 
the  Divine  history.     Evidence  and  illustration 
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%n  gsthered  from  a  gre&t  variety  of  sources, 
and  are  so  happilj  combined  that  tbej  otDoot 
fail  to  secure  the  assent  of  every  candid  read- 
er. And  whilst  the  volume  is  erudite,  and  fit- 
ted to  command  tlie  attention  of  scholars,  it  is 
so  clear  Id  arrangement  and  bo  simple  ondlucid 
in  style  sh  to  commend  itself  to  geDeral  read- 
ers. It  has  oar  earnest  commendation. — Tht 
Old  Bool-  Tetled.  Popular  Qaerie*  a/iont  the 
Biblt.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wnt™,  Belhst 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  by  scholars  and  theo- 
logians to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  room  for  such  a  book  as  Mr.  White's. 


by  flimsy  and  oft-repeated  sopbiBms,  but  have 
no  qualification  or  opportunity  for  reading 
learned  and  elaborate  defences  of  the  truth. 
The  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  its  adaptation 
to  man,  its  teachings,  its  effects,  and  its  claims 
ore  treated  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and 
fitted  10  be  eminently  useful.  Mr.  White  has 
done  well  in  permitting  his  modesty  and  shrink- 
ing from  publication  to  be  overcome  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  in  giving  this 
book  to  the  world.  Its  dissemination  amon^ 
the  working  classes,  for  whom  it  is  ehiefiy  in- 
tended, would  doubtless  bo  attended'with  most 
beoeflcial  results. — Th«Divina  Olory of  Ghritt. 
By  tee  Rev.  Cbirlbs  J.  Bbowh,  D.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. (The  Religious  Tract  Society.)  The 
design  of  this  litlJe  book  is  very  praiseworthy ; 
and  if  it  cannot  claim  originality,  it  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  confirmation  of  truth  already 
fully  substantiated.  Cavillers  and  dispnters, 
who  reject  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  may  fail  to 
find  anything  fresh  or  convincing  in  what  is 
here  written,  but  devout  readers  who  have  ac. 
cepled  the  testimony  of  Scripture  will  find  not 
a  little  to  confirm  their  faith  in  the  Son's 
equality  with  the  Father,  and  togive brightness 
to  the  hopes  which  are  drawn  from  His  power 
to  save. — The  Railmnf  Truth.  By  Elizabeth 
T.Cabsi,  Authorof  '  Country  Towns.'  (Henry 
S.  Ring  and  Co.)  The  subject  of  this  volume 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  is  treated 
with  marked  ability.  It  consists  of  two  parts 
— in  the  first  a  variety  of  questions  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  are  discussed  with  a  clearness 
andfelicityorthougbtrarely surpassed.  Truth, 
as  a  real  and  living  thing,  entering  into  all 
moral  relations,  constituting  the  essence  of 
justice,  wisdom,  and  law,  and  centering  in  Ood, 
is  illustrated  and  enforced  with  great  discrimi- 
nation and  niceness  of  philosophical  analysis, 
and  is  invested  with  the  widest  range,  and  the 
highest   authority.     la   the   second   part    the 

Juestions  discussed  are  not  less  important. 
lur  space,  however,  forbids  our  examining,  or 
even  specifying  them  all;  but  that  on  'IVuth 
as  the  End  of  Education,'  merits  at  the  present 
crisis  special  notice.  The  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  views  contained  in  that  chapter 
would  do  much  to  dissipate  the  false  and  mis- 
taken notions  which  are  entertained  by  multi- 
tudes on  the  qiieftion  of  education.  It  is  shown 
that  something  h^her  than  reading,  writino, 
and  arithmetic,  and  than  classics,  mathematics, 
lectures  and  examinations  ig  required  for  a 
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right  and  sufficient  educational  process,  both 
for  individuals  and  communities.  It  is  wis- 
dom, meaning  the  highest  kind  of  development, 
that  is  required,  which  mechanical  drillingand 
mere  intellectual  training  cannot  secure.  ThiR 
will  sufBciently  indicate  the  advancod  and  en- 
lightened vievrs  of  the  author,  and  serve  to  as- 
sure our  readers  that  on  all  the  topics  diHcuss- 
ed  in  the  volume  there  is  the  same  high  intelli- 
gence and  the  same  able  and  thorough  treat- 
ment evinced.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  to  awaken  a  high  tone  of  moraJ  and 
religious  thought  than  the  views  of  the  author, 
and  the  distinguished  ability  with  which  the^ 
are  unfolded. — Nehemiah  the  Tirehatha :  Hi* 
Timet  and  Leumn.  By  T.  Montaoce  Rah- 
DALL,  Vicar  of  Langham.  Norfolk.  This  is  * 
highly-interesting  and  instructive  comment  on 
the  hook  of  Nehemiah.  The  circumstances, 
the  character,  and  the  historic  connections  of 
the  Tirshatho,  or  Governor,  are  admirably  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  and  moral  and  .spiritual 
lessons  are  fitly  and  beautifully  deduced.  Th« 
substance  of  the  volume,  the  author  ioforms 
us,  was  delivered  to  a  village  congregation,  ood 
afterwards  dictated  by  him,  as  he  is  nearly 
blind.  These  facts  are  stated  by  him  to  secure 
the  indulgence  of  bts  readers.  This  was  un- 
necessary, for  the  book  is  not  only  well  con- 
ceived and  full  of  informaUon,  but  is  written  in 
a  style  clear  and  flowing.  No  one  can  peruse 
it  without  pleasure  and  profit. — Aneedota^  II- 
'uttratite  of  Seliffiout  and  Moral  Truth.  By 
Matthew  Denton.  Fourth  Series.  (8.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.)  Another  collection  of 
anecdotes,  carefully  made,  arranged  with  skill, 
and  pervaded  by  an  amiable  and  devout  feeling. 
They  are  intended  for  use  in  preaching.  Mr. 
Denton,  in  bis  eulogy  of  illustration,  properly 
reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  example ;  but  he 
foi^et-;  how  late  in  His  ministry  He  began  to 
speak  in  parables,  and  that  none  of  his  disci- 
ples, so  far  as  we  know,  followed  bis  example. 
Ho  also  changes  Cromwell's  famous  'wMi' 
into  'wrinkles.' — ChrUtianityi  n  Oreat  Bri- 
tain ;  on  Oitttme  of  iit  RU'.  Pro(/rei>,  and  Pre- 
tent  Condition.  A  Series  of  Articles  contribut- 
ed to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  The  Daily  Ttlegraph  conceived 
the  idea  of  soliciting  from  representative  men 
of  different  religious  communities  a  statement 
of  the  principles  and  positions  of  their  respec- 
tive cburcbea.  The  paper  on  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  approved  by  Archbishop  Manning ; 
that  on  the  Church  of  EngUnd  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  that  on  the  Wesley ans 
by  the  President  of  the  Conference.  Theee 
papers,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  be  au- 
thoritative. The  paper  on  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  written  by  Principal  TuUoch  ;  that 
on  Nonconformity  by  Mr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham. 
These  two  papers  are  therefore  endorsed  only 
by  the  personal  authority  of  their  writers.  We 
have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  Ur.  Dale,  or  of  the  posi- 
tion thoy  have  gained.  Every  reader  must  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  manly, 
confident,  almost  jubilant  tone  of  Mr.  Dale's 
paper,  and  the  timid,  apologetic,  and  vague  pa- 
per of  the  Episcopalian  writer,  and  in  a  less  de- 
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eree  of  that  of  the  Romftn  Catholic  writer. 
Sfr.  D&le  Rt&los  the  fundamental  principle  of 

the  English  Established  Church,  shows  hotr 
Konconfonnitj  took  its  rise,  states  simplj  and 
UDpoletnicsUy  its  diBtinctive  princifdes  of 
Church  life,  and  the  reasons  whj  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  sought  He 
then  indicates  the  doctrines  of  Evangelical  Non' 
conformists,  their  modes  of  worship,  their 
Church  organization,  their  institutions,  their 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  life,  aud  their  po- 
litic and  social  characteristics.  We,  regret 
very  much  that  the  other  systems  included 
have  not  been  dealt  with  with  equal  tho- 
roughness. The  volume,  however,  is  inte- 
resting, and  gives  considerable  information. — 
The  Villageg  of  the  B&U  :  Dacriptite,  Tra- 
ditional, and  MemorahU.  Sabbath  Evening 
Lectures  in  Brighton.  Bj  Bev.  Paiton  Hood. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,)  The  test  of  pulpit 
ntuess  is  the  dep'ee  in  which  any  given  theme 
subserves  practical  theological  instruction  and 
religious  edification.  In  seeking  various  forms 
of  teaching,  these  are  the  only  limits  of  the 
preacher.  Ur.  Hood  has  hit  upon  ■  theme 
that  is  both  ^resh  and  suggestive.  Its  peril  is 
lest  it  should  lead  a  poetic  and  im^inative 
mind  into  excess  of  mere  description  or  narra- 
tive incident.  This  peril  Hr.  Hood  has  not 
altogether  escaped.  A  multifarious  reader,  he 
has  made  large  use  of  the  works  of  Palestine 
travellers  ;  a  discursive  thinker,  he  has  caught 
fancies  as  well  as  truths  in  everj  direction. 
Feriile  in  imagination  he  has  filled  his  lectures 
with  pictures,  Eome  of  them  very  charming. 
Altogether  he  has  produced  a  verj  attractive 
volume  ;  onlv  we  could  have  wished  that  the 
scenery  had  been  more  subdued  to  the  great 
spiritual  themes  of  which  it  is  but  the  acci- 
dent.— Proteitantium  ;  iu  VUimaU  PHnapU. 
By  R.  W.  D*LB,  M.A.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
lon.)  An  eloquent  and  ti'enchant  lecture  de- 
livered in  Exeter  Hall  to  the  Young  Hen's 
Christian  Association — dealing,  with  a  flavour 
of  the  old  anti  Papal  spirit,  with  the  sBsnmp- 
tions  and  intolerance  of  Rome,  and  asserting 
against  these  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
man  to  approach  God  directly,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  either  priest  or  church  ;  and,  as 
involved  in  this,  the  equal  right  to  exercise  the 
individual  judgment,  with  such  aids  of  course 
as  may  be  practicable,  upon  the  teachings  of 
Scripture,  the  claims  of  churches,  and  all  other 
matters  proposed  to  men  in  connection  with 
their  religious  life.  '  The  direct  access  of  the 
soul  to  God,  the  direct  access  of  God  to  the 
soul — this  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism.' Hence  Justification  by  Faith  ;  the 
doctrine  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church,  not 
hardened  into  a  dogma,  but  as  an  experience 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Ur.  Dale's  inculcation 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentence, 
which  sll  reasonable  men  will  endorse :  'When- 
ever and  under  whatever  pretext  men  invade 
each  other's  civil  rights  and  disturb  the  pea^o 
of  the  State,  the  authority  of  the  State  should 
interfere.  If  a  priest  at  the  altar  provokes  re- 
sistance to  the  civil  authority,  the  sanctity  of  i 
the  altar  should  not  shelter  him  ;  I  would  try 
the  priest  t>efore  the  common  tribunals,  and  I 
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would  punish  him  just  as  severely  as  I  would 
punish  any  other  man  for  using  the  same  lan- 
guage in  any  other  place.  If  a  priest  conspires 
against  the  State,  I  would  not  let  bis  priestly 
character  protect  bim  against  the  penalties  in- 
flicted on  other  men  for  conspiracy.  If,  under 
the  name  of  excommunication,  a  priest  utters  a 

Siublic  slander  on  the  character  of  any  citizen, 
et  the  priest  be  tried  for  slander,  and  let  him  be 
punished  fatiV—Th^  Phy$iology  of  the  Sect*. 
(Samuel  Tinsley.)  'The  Physiology  of  the 
Sects '  is  not  without  cleverness,  but  it  is  the 
cleverness  that  is  constantly  trying  to  be  smart, 
and  that  as  constantly,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
passes  into  caricature.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
the  artist  who  wishes  to  present  a  just  and  full 
portrait  The  portraitiu'e  is  that  of  the  colour- 
ed'absurdities  of  Figaro,  the  judgment  that 
of  the  reckless  amorphiFms  of  the  Saturday 
Jtnian.  We  are  amused  at  the  cleverness, 
hut  utterly  unaffected  by  the  moral  The  wri- 
ter is  not  malicious,  he  tries  to  be  fair  ;  but  he 
is  too  clever  not  to  be  both  superficial  and  ig^no- 
rant  For  example,  he  has  no  perception  that 
the  claim  of  voluntary  educationists  to  connect 
religious  with  secular  teaching,  which  led  them 
to  take  the  burden  of  primary  education  upon 
themselves,  and  the  claim  to  have  religious 
teaching  separated  from  secular  teaching,  now 
that  the  Government  have  taken  charge  of  pri- 
mary education,  are  two  congruous  applications 
of  the  same  great  principle.  His  ignorance  is 
evinced  in  bis  delineation  of  a  doctrinal  tyranny 
among  Independents,  of  which  the  most 
advanced  of  the  body  which  has  ever  been 
in  the  van  of  English  liberty  are  pro- 
foundly unconscious  ;  and  generally,  in  his 
seiEing  upon  accidental  pec ulisri lies,  and  pre- 
senting them  BB  portraits.  His  delineations 
have  about  the  same  relation  to  their  living 
subjects  as  Ur.  Disraeli's  Bath  letter  had  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation.  They  are  simply 
amusing ;  for  all  other  purposes  they  are  worth- 
less. It  is  holding  up  to  nature  a  concave 
mirror  with  grotesque  lines  in  il. — 77ie  Bard* 
of  the  Bilte.  By  Giorgb  GiLrii.LAM.  Sixth 
Edition,  (Hamilton,  Adams,  nnd  Co.)  A  book 
which  has  reached  its  sixth  edition  has  passed 
out  of  the  province  of  contemporary  criticism. 
The  present  edition  is  neat  and  popular  in  form. 
The  book  is  the  be»t  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  produc- 
tions.—  The  Holy  Calhelie  Church;  it* Divine 
Ideal,  Minittry,  and  Inttitutiont.  A  Short 
Treatise,  with  a  Catechism  on  each  Chapter, 
forming  a  Course  of  Uethodica!  Instruction  on 
the  Subject  By  Edwabd  Mbtrice  Goulbourn, 
D.D.  (Rivingtons.)  Highly  as  we  value  some 
of  Dr.  Goulboum's  works  on  spiritual  religion, 
we  resent  and  lament  the  transcendent  narrow- 
ness of  this  production.  It  is  a  treatise  on  the 
Anglicin  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Christian  '  society  founded  by  our  Lord.'  It 
begins  by  be^ng  the  question  of  the  unique 
character  of  one  particular  society,  the  advan- 
biges  of  which  no  admitted  moral  or  spiritual 
resemblance  in  other  societies  founded  for  simi- 
larpurposes  can  by  any  possibility  approach. 
The  author  soon  advances  to  the  so-culled 
proof  (J)  that  '  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
only  church  which  holds  Christ's  commission 
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to  preach  and  administer  the  siicram«ntB;'  and 
lands  us  at  last,  with  amazing  simplicity,  in 
the  assurance  tliat  'the  Prayer  Booli  is  for  us 
the  authorized  guide  int«  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  guiding  us  into  the  truth  as 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  and  of  fire  guided  the 
Israelites.'  The  good  man  has  the  effrontery 
finally  to  assure  us  that  in  short,  'there 'would 
bo  an  end  of  controversy  and  a  good  prospect 
of  quiet  growth  in  grace  if  we  could  acquiesce 
in  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  Prayer  Book.' 
Bt  hoe  genut  omne.  This  is  the  kind  of  book 
which  leads  so  many  to  doubt  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  the  honesty  of  its  profes- 
sors. A  most  sweet  method  is  adopted  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  young  catechumen  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  A  thanasian  Creed,  the  surest! ve- 
ness  of  the  story  of  Eorah  and  Dathan,  the 
representative  character  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  peculiar  view  of  the  Eucharist  as  taken  by 
the  author.  The  lofty  tone  of  the  work  written 
by  Dr.  Goulboum  on  personal  religion  alone 
prevents  our  characterizing  this  book  as  it  de- 
serves.— Eternal  Life  in  Protpeet  and  in  Potse*- 
non.  By  Rev.  John  Gkahaii,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.W. 
(John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  The  fervent,  affec- 
tionate, evangelical  spirit  of  the  writer  breathes 
throughout  this  volume.  It  is  not  his  purpose 
to  discuss  with  those  who  doubt  the  aulhority 
or  reliableness  of  Holy  Scripture  the  question 
of  immortality,  or  the  resurrection,  or  the  bless- 
ed life,  nor  to  strike  out  new  methods  of  proof 
or  new  analogies.  He  does  not  profess  to  deal 
with  either  the  modern  Pantheist  or  the  pure 
Materialist,  yet  these  might  read  his  medita- 
tions with  advantage.  He  pronounces  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  in  the  future  life,  repudiates  the  inven- 
tion of  purgatory,  and  identifies  the  'Paradise' 
of  the  New  Testament  with  '  Heaven.'  He 
speaks  consolingly  of  'reunion  and  recognition 
in  heaven,'  and  of  the  '  resurrection '  as  the 
crown  and  completion  of  the  eternal  life.  He 
resists  the  idea  of  resurrection  taking  place  at 
death,  as  directly  discountenanced  by  Scripture, 
but  very  beautifully  discussett  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  eternal  life  in  the  gift  of  the  Com- 
forter, and  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 
These  pages  are  characterized  by  intensity  of 
feeling,  abundant  scriptural  exposition,  and 
much  practical  appeal. — Leeturee  on  Preaching. 
By  Henkv  Ward  Bekcukh.  Second  Series. 
(T.  Nelson  and  Sons.)  The  second  series  of 
these  addresses  by  Mr,  Ward  Beecher,  on  the 
subject  of  preaching  and  pastoral  work,  is  even 
more  excellent  than  the  firaL  The  lofty  tone, 
and  the  healthy  and  life-giving  spirit  of  the  ar- 
gument are  as  admirable  as  the  matter.  The 
whole  conception  of  Church  life,  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  of  the  Prayer-Meeting,  of  the  Christian 
worker,  of  hindrances  to  succes!^  of  the  func- 
tion of  music  and  song,  and  of  the  nature  of 
revivals  of  religion  is  of  the  most  stimulating 
kind.  Like  many  men  of  great  natural  elo- 
quence and  large  experience  of  life,  Hr.  Beecher 
makes  numerous  references  to  his  own  piersonal 
and  family  history,  to  his  earl^  ditSculties,  and 
to  the  splendid  successes  of  bis  later  ministry. 
Almost  any  methods  of  work  would  ^ike  pros- 
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per  in  the  hands,  and  with  the  consummate 
tact,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  such  a  man. 
Still  it  is  well  to  know  how  he  would  have 
others  work,  and  what  methods  are  r«commend- 
ed  by  his  philosophy  and  experience.  The 
grand  motive  of  all  the  service,  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  energy  which  can  alone  vitalize 
any  machinery — the  sublime  end  of  winning 
the  souls  of  men  from  sin  and  selBshness  to 
God — are  nobly  conspicuous  throughout  these 
pages.  All  ministers,  especially  those  who  ar« 
preparing  for  pastoral  service,  will  read  these 
lai^e-hearted,  burning  words,  and  profit  by 
them.— r^a  Study.  Helps  for  Preachers. 
From  English,  American,  and  Continental 
Sources.  First  Series.  (R.  D.  Dickinson.)  It 
isdifllcult  in  words  to  discriminate  'The  Study' 
from'Tiie  Preacher's  Lantern,'  and  similar  mis- 
cellanies, which  minister  by  essays,  sketche$>, 
anecdotes,  and  sermons  to  the  need  of  preach- 
ers. When  one  thinks  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men  who  have  every  Sunday  to  preach, 
and  of  the  large  proportion  that,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  are  utterly  disqualified  to  think 
strongly  or  interpret  justly  for  themselves,  one 
is  thankful  for  whatever  vigorous  and  scholarly 
helps  can  be  furnished  to  them.  Perhaps  the 
specialty  of  'The  ^tudy '  is,  that  its  disserta- 
tions are  longer  and  more  elaborate.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  contains  three  able  papers  on  the 
'  Evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  Success  of 
Christianity,'  byMoses  IJ.  Hoge;  half  a  dozen 
eloq'uent  and  vigorous  papers  on  '  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Human  Soul,'  by  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn ;  nine  papers  on  '  The  His- 
tor/ of  our  Lord's  Passion,' from  the  German 
of  Dr.  F.  W,  Besser;  some  of  Mr.  Beec'her's 
Yale  lectures  on  Preaching;  and  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  papers  by  Dr.  iPCosh  and  others, 
on  topics  pertaining  to  preachers  and  theology ; 
together  with  a  large  nuiutier  of  sermons  and 
sermon  notes.  Tlie  papers  are  generally  well 
selected  and  able,  and  '  The  Study '  may  fairly 
claim  rank  with  the  very  best  serials  of  its  class. 
— A  Treatiie  on  BomiUtiea,  Designed  to  lUut- 
trate  the  True  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preach- 
ing the  Ooipel.  By  Dakigl  P.  Kiddek,  D.D. 
With  a  Lecture  on  the  Plan  of  a  Sermon.  By 
W.  G.  T.  SnBDD,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  (Dick- 
inson and  Higham.)  A  Treatise  oa  the  Prepa- 
ration and  Beiivery  of  Sennont.  By  Jons  A. 
Bboadcs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.)  We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  excel- 
lence of  these  manuals.  Dr.  Kidder's  work  is 
now  enriched  by  a  very  valuable  appendix  on 
the  Literature  of  Homilctics,  and  by  tlie  lecture 
of  Dr.  Shedd,  on  the  plan  of  a  sermon, 
which  is  sensible  and  well  put.  It  is  a  fine 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Broadus' 
work  that  its  first  edition  should  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from 
Dr.  Angus,  of  Regent's  Park  College,  and  that 
•Rev.  B.  Hellier,  of  the  Wepleyan  College,  Leeds, 
should  be  employed  by  authority  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  to  edit  tlio  present  edition  for 
the  use  of  the  junior  preachers  of  that  great 
denomination  of  our  fellow- workers.  We  can 
cordially  commend  the  volume  for  its  succinct- 
ness, common  sense,  and  judicious  counsel. 
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Aet.  I.— rAe  M'jitie*  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  and  tketr  eoaruclion  with  the  Se- 
formation. 

(1.)  Deulechen  Mi/eVker  dea  vierztknten 
Jakrhundtrli ;  Meuiter  Eckharl.  Edited 
by  Fbanz  I'fbiffer.     Leipzig:  1645. 

(2.)  HouTo  wUk  the  Myxtia.  By  Robert 
Alfred  Vauqhan.     1873. 

(3.)  The  Hittorff  and  Life  of  John  TauUr, 
Ac.    By  S.  WiNKwoRTH.    London  :  1857. 

(4.)  Thtologka  Oermanira,  Ac.  Translated 
By  S.  WiNBwoBTH.     London  :  1854. 

(5.)  Nieolae  von  Basle,  Lehen  und  .... 
Werke.  By  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt.  Wien  : 
1866. 

(6.)  Hie  Cfotles  Frcunde  I'm  vierzehnlen 
Jahrhundert.  By  Dr.  Carl  Scumidt. 
Jena:  18M. 

(7.)  Werkfii  van  Jan  win  Ruuibroee,  from 
the  Publicatinns  of  the  MtKteehappy  der 
VUtmitehe  BibUopkiltn.  (Ser.  3,  Pta.  1, 
4,  7,  12).     Ghent. 

(a)  The  Life  of  Ike  Btet»ed  Henry  Suto. 
By  HiusKLF.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  J.  F.  Knox.     London  :  1866. 

(9.)  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  JusiiJUatitm 
and  Atonement.  By  Albrecht  Ritschl. 
Translated  by  John  S.  Black,  M.A. 
Edinburgh:  1871. 

Church  historians,  who  have  made  the  great 
Reformation  of  (he  sixteenth  century  a  spe- 
cial field  of  investigation  have  been  too  apt 
to  ignore  that  most  intcrenting  period  of  the 
development  of  ecclc^antical  life  and  doc- 
trine which  is  contained  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and  have  overlooked  in  a 
great  measnrc  the  many  tendencies  in  the 
old  Catholic  Church  which  were  slowly  pre- 
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paring  it  for  the  great  outbnrst  of  religions 
feeling  which  was  to  rend  it  asunder.  Pro- 
testants have  very  commonly  held  that  there 
have  been  two  periods  of  great  illumination 
in  the  Church  of  Christ, — ihe  age  of  tJie 
Apostles  and  of  the  earlier  Fathers  of  tb« 
Church,  and  the  age  of  the  Reformation, — 
and  have  been  content  to  pass  over  the'  pro- 
gress of  theology  and  Christian  life  from  the 
time  of  Augustine  to  the  revolt  of  Luther. 
Whatever  does  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  those  two  periods  has  been  represented  to 
he  either  of  little  practical  worth  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  tbeology,  or  valua- 
ble only  as  affording  an  eiample  of  continu- 
ous decay.  And  Roman  Catholics,  who 
have  always  tried  to  show  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  the  result  of  unchristian  influences 
at  work  without  the  Church,  have,  as  was  to 
bo  expected,  altogether  ignored  or  denied 
any  connection  between  the  old  Catholic 
Church  and  that  new  religioas  life  which  set  ■ 
Roman  Christendom  at  defiance. 

Nothing  has  done  bo  much  to  show 
how  mistaken  both  parties  have  been,  and 
how  idle  is  the  attempt  to  treat  the  Refor- 
mation either  as  a  wholly  isolated  outburst 
of  leligious  illumination,  or  ns  a  merely 
anti-christisn  revolt,  than  the  many  critical 
histories  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
individual  doctrines  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  histori- 
cal portions  of  works  such  as  Domer's 
'  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, '  Mailer's 
'Doctrine  of  Sin,'  and  Ritschl's  'Doctrine 
of  Justificatjon  and  Reconciliation,'  show  ua 
that  the  mediteval  or  scholastic  period  is  by 
no  means  such  a  barren  one  asha'tbcen  sup- 
posed, and  the  more  we  stndy  them  the 
more  thorough  becomes  the  conviction  that 
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no  doctrine  of  Christian  theology  can  be  ac- 
Oarately  known  unless  its  history  and  growth 
during  the  timea  of  the  old  Catholic  Church 
be  carefully  traced  and  inveBtigated. 

The  idea  of  'development,'  too,  that  most 
characteristic  of  modem  conceptions,  has 
taoght  US  tbat  everything  haa  its  birth  and 
being  in  lime,  aud  has  a  gronth  or  on-going. 
Every  outburst  of  religious  life  has  iU  his- 
tory. It  is  the  child  of  time,  and  grows  on 
in  time  as  surely  as  the  mau  or  the  tree.  Its 
beginning  maj'  have  been  long  hidden,  no- 
thing may  have  been  seen  of  it  until  it  has 
Buddeoly,  as  it  seems,  leapt  into  life ;  but 
the  small  beginning  and  the  slow  growth  on 
to  maturity  have  been  there,  and  must  be 
.traced  and  known  if  we  are  to  know  the 
true  nature  of  the  religious  outburst  itself. 
Church  historians  have  already  begun  to  re- 
cognise this,  and  no  longer  try  to  explain 
rehgious  events  as  if  they  were  solitary  phe- 
nomena. They  now  see  that  in  order  to  ac- 
eoant  for  any  occurrence  in  religioua  life, 
and  any  new  phase  in  religious  doctrine, 
they  must  be  able  to  link  it  on  to  what  has 

Cie  before,  and  show  how  the  new  product 
long  lain  dormant  like  the  leed  in  the 
warm  earth  yet  cherished  and  quickened  by 
numberless  hidden  influences.  They  must 
point  oQt  its  first  birth  when  it  leaves  the 
|irotectlng  soil,  and  endeavonrs  to  push  its 
Tray  out  to  the  air  and  the  light.  They 
must  be  able  to  toll  what  gentle  breezes  of 
f  opolar  enlightenment  and  national  circum- 
^■tanccs  bare  welcomed  its  young  beginnings, 
And  must  trace  its  growth  bit  by  bit  until  it 
to  gathers  strength  as  to  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles and  stand  forth  revealed  in  its  might. 
It  is  to  such  a  conception  as  this  that  we 
owe  the  elaborate  histories  of  individual 
doctrines  like  those  above  montioaed,  and 
the  admission — now  almost  nniveraally 
made, — that  the  Reformation  Church,  while 
repudiating  the  mediteval  type  of  Christia- 
nity, arose  out  of  the  Medimval  Church. 
Modem  writers  on  the  history  of  Protestant 
dogmatic  such  as  Domer  and  others  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Pre- 
Reformation  Cburch  life  and  doctrine,  and 
■re  not  content  merely  to  describe  the  va- 
rious outstanding  peculiarities  in  Reforma- 
tion doctrine  and  controversy.  They  en- 
deavour to  explain  more  or  less  satisfactori- 
ly, by  a  reference  to  past  and  contemporary 
movements  and  emotions  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  and  people,  how  and  why  the 
Reformation  ChurcQ  eame  to  be  what  it  was, 
and  not  something  else.  With  them  the 
*'  Reformers  before  the  Reformation '  are  not 
solitary  individuals  who  held  opinions  exact- 
ly the  Mme  as  Luther,  but  somehow  or  other 
were   accidentally    dropped   down 
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world's  stage  a  century  or  two  before  him ; 
they  are  rather  men  who  have  got  a  partial 
glimpse  of  the  great  trnlhs  which  were 
growing  onwards  to  revelation,  and  show,  as 
outstanding  examples,  the  gradual  prepara- 
tion of  the  CburcL  for  the  doctrines  to  be 
revealed. 

Among  the  many  influences  at  work  in 
the  old  Catholic  Chnrch  which  were  slowly 
preparing  the  way  for  its  disruption  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  few  were  more  powerful 
than  medisBval  mysticism,  few  have  attracts 
much  attention  from  theologians,  and 
has  so  much  general  intereHt.  Mysti- 
cism has  always  great  charms  for  a  large  class 
of  minds,  and  mediaeval  mysticism  has  spe- 
cial attractions  for  every  devotional-minded 
man,  and  for  every  one  who  can  admire  a 
noble,  pious,  and  lonely  life.  For  those  old 
medimval  mystics  were  for  the  most  part 
men  who  had  felt,  more  than  others,  the 
weariness  and  sorrow  of  human  life.  Their 
lot  was  cast  In  evil  days,  in  times  when  men 
were  really  tried,  and  forciid  to  show  of 
wbat  staS  they  were  made.  They  lived,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  in  the  last  days  of  an 
evil  dying  woHd — 

'  Hora  DovlMlins,  tempon  peasiroa  sanl,  vi^- 
lemnsl 
Ectx  minadter  fmmlnet  arbiter,  ille  Bapremus.' 

and  it  behoved  them  to  live,  though  in  tbo 
world,  spiritual  licavcniy  lives,  not  of  the 
world.  They  were  the  Stoics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  the  hard  morality  of  stoicism 
softened  and  humanized  by  the  Christian 
ideas  of  love  and  the  common  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  and  the  stoical  idea  of  a  univer- 
sal moral  commonwealth  of  men  transformed 
into  the  hope  of  the  coming  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  same  influences  which  were  at 
work  in  the  early  decline  of  the  old  Empire 
of  the  Cfflsars  to  make  thoughtful  and  de- 
vout men  betake  themselves  to  stoicism,  turn 
their  backs  in  proud  scorn  on  an  evil,  hope- 
lessly evil  world,  and  live  mostly  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  ideas, — those  same  influ- 
ences were  busy  during  the  long  decay  and 
downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  lead- 
ing men  to  betake  themselves  to  lives  of  so- 
litary mystical  contemplation,  to  despair  of 
anything  like  organic  church  life,  and  to 
turn  away  from  a  world  too  hopelessly  bad 
to  become  regenerate.  Mediieval  mysticism, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  from  one  point 
of  view  a  revival  of  the  old  Roman  stoicism 
with  Christianity  superadded. 

The  mediaeval  myGtics  were  all  of  them 
men  who  had  lived  and  suffered  as  few  have 
been  called  on  to  sufier,  and  who  have  re- 
corded for  us  their  sorrows,  and  how  they 
were  able  to  endure,  and  even  in  some  mca- 
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Bure  to  trinrnph  over  them.  It  is  thU  that 
gives  to  their  writings  sach  power  over  our 
hearts,  aod  awakens  in  ns  snch  sympathy 
with  tiicir  lives,  their  sayings  and  doings. 
The  sympathy  of  sorrow  brings  all  raen 
nearer  each  other,  and  annihilates  in  a  way 
that  nothing  else  can  the  length  of  time  that 
ttretches  between  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours,  and  the  farofi  period  in  wliich  these 
men  lived  and  laboured,  sorrowed  and  were 
eomforted;  so  that  their  'noble  little  books,' 
M  Luther  called  themi  can  nev^  be  to  us 
mere  boobs,  collections  of  ideas,  or  records 
of  opinions,  but  are  rather  the  living  voices 
of  human  souls  speaking  to  us  with  direct- 
Dess  and  power,  avrakening  all  our  feelings, 
and  stirring  as  to  the  bottom  of  oar  hearts. 
*  I  BuppoBe,'  says  Oeorge  Eliot,  in  the  "  Mill 
on  the  Ftoea,"  '  that  Uie  reason  why  the  HmaU 
old-fashioned  book,  for  which  you  need  only 
pay  sixpence  at  a  book  stall,  works  miracles 
to  this  d»y,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweet- 
ness, while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises 
newly-issued  leave  all  things  as  they  were 
before,  is,  that  it  wss  written  down  by  a  hand 
that  waited  for  the  hearc'd  prompting ;  it  is 
the  chronicle  of  a  solitary  hidden  anguish, 
Btrug^B,  trust,  and  triumph :  not  written  on 
velvet  caHhions  to  teach  endurance  to  those 
who  are  treadine  with  bleeding  feet  on  the 
stones.  And  so  it  remains  to  all  time  a  lasting 
record  of  human  needs  and  human  consola- 
tions; the  voice  of  a  brother  who  ages  aao 
felt,  and  suffered,  and  renounced — m  toe 
cloister,  perhaps,  with  serge  gown  and  ton- 
sured head,  with  chaunting  and  long  fasting, 
and  with  a  fashion  of  speech  different  from 
ours,  but  under  the  same  silent  far-off  heav- 
ens, and  with  the  same  passionate  desires,  the 
same  strivings,  the  same  failures,  the  same 


It  is  because  of  this  intense  human  inte- 
rest  which  there  is  in  mvHticism,  and  espe- 
cially the  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, that  tbeir  contributions  to  theology 
have  become  perhaps  unduly  prominent,  and 
have  had  a  place  yielded  to  them  in  theolo- 
gical discussion  which  is  scarcely  their  dne ; 
and  that  the  full  worth  of  mysticism  can 
never  be  felt,  nor  can  the  good  work  done 
by  it  in  the  world  ever  be  measured,  if  we 
look  upon  it  as  merely  a  branch  of  old  Ca- 
tholic theology.  We  cannot  help  loving 
those  old  mystics,  and  longing  to  get  near 
them  in  spirit;  they  were  such  grcat-souled, 
tender-hearted,  sorrowing  men,  full  of  ear- 
nest duty,  full  of  atedfast  daring,  full  of  no- 
ble manhood ;  and  In  this  mood  we  care  lit- 
tle for  doctrines  or  systems.  It  is  the  men 
we  seek  to  know,  not  their  theological  opi- 
nions. This,  which  may  be  called  the  hu- 
man interest  in  mediaeval  mysticism,  as  op- 
posed to  the  theological,  requires  to  be 
clearly  stated  and  kept  in  mind,  whenever 
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the  influence  of  these  mystics  is  discnued; 
but  when  it  has  once  been  acknowledged  wa 
need  not  again  refer  to  it  What  we  have 
to  di>  with  in  this  article  is  not  the  power 
which  the  medieval  myetica  have  exeicised 
in  all  times,  because  of  the  depth  of  U(eir 
human  gympatbiee,  or  because  they  lived 
great  lives ;  our  buuness  is  with  their  spe- 
cial influence  as  a  class  or  school  of  theolo- 
gians on  contemporary  and  future  theologi- 
cal doctrines.  No  doubt  these  mystics,  like 
all  men,  and  especially  like  all  men  whose 
lives  are  pre-eminently  more  interesting  than 
their  opinions,  are  to  be  tiied  and  tested  aa 
individuals  who  thought  their  own  thonghts 
and  lived  their  own  lives,  and  they  them- 
selves would  have  so  wished  to  be  tried. 
Gckhart  or  Tauler  would  have  objected  as 
vebemently  as  the  late  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  did,  to  any  critic  who  would  have 
spoken  of  their  *  system,'  or  discussed  their 
writings  as  representing  a  '  school '  of  think- 
ers. But  the  purpose  of  historical  criticism 
absorbs  the  individnal  In  the  class  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  must  do  so,  even  at  the 
risk  of  some  injustice  towards  the  men 
whose  opinions  are  criticised.  Nor  is  there 
much  barm  done  to  the  individual,  if  the 
critic  bears  in  mind,  as  he  ought  always  to 
do,  that  it  is  only  the  doctrine  which  no  is 
describing,  and  whose  eSects  he  is  tracing, 
and  does  not  seek  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the 
man  by  the  spread  and  power  of  hia  more 
distinctive  opinions. 

It  is  necessary  to  separate  with  some 
clearness  at  the  outset,  mysticism,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  theolo- 
gian and  in  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  deve- 
lopment of  theological  doctrine,  from  the 
m»re  widely  felt  interest  which  all  men, 
whether  theologians  or  not,  must  take  in  the 
lives  of  the  principal  mediaeval  mystics;  for 
the  distinction  has  often  been  forgotten,  and 
the  special  theological  meaning  of  many  of 
the  doctrines  of  mysticism  has  by  many  cri- 
tics been  so  connected  with  the  pious  lives 
of  those  who  have  held  and  taugtit  the  doc- 
trines, that  '  mystic  '  is  often  Relieved  to 
mean  'one  who  is  more  pions  than  his 
neighbours.' 

Mediaeval  mysticism,  whether  considered 
as  a  whole,  or  as  divided  into  several 
branches,  is  by  far  too  wide  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  in  a  short  article  like  this.  To 
show  how  all  the  varions  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions, whether  theological,  moral,  or  philo- 
sophical, which  have  been  classed  under  the 
common  name  mysticism,  have  come  to  bear 
that  common  name,  to  trace  the  historical 
connection  between  the  various  stipes  of  its 

Cwth,  and  how  much  each  teacher  or  sect 
nght  into  the  common  stock,  is  one  of 
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the  most  difficult  tasks  yet  to  be  aocum- 
plished  in  hiHtorical  thoolosy,  and  one  tliat 
cannot  be  attempted  Lere.*  Wo  according- 
ly Ret  aitide  many  interesting  questions 
which  at  once  are  sngvcstcd  by  oar  subject : 
Who  was  Ihc  pseudo-Dionysius,  and  what 
the  inflnence  of  his  writings  on  the  mystical 
theology  of  the  Western  Church!  What 
was  the  theological  influence  of  Scotns  Bri- 
geiia  upoD  Eck hart  and  Tauler!  and  many 
such  like.  We  must  make  no  mention  of 
•the  school  of  St.  Victor  and  its  many  pious 
disciples.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  ethical  mystics  from  the 
many  immoral  secU  which  laid  claim  to  the 
Dam?.  The  curious  theological  and  politi- 
cal questions  suggested  by  the  terms  Fratri- 
calli,  Brotherhood  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Be- 
gaines,  Beghards,  &c,  most  be  left  unnotic- 
ed. We  propose  to  confine  ourattention  to 
the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  or 
rather  to  Eckhart,  Tauler,  Nicolas  of  Basle, 
Heinrich  Suso,  and  Jan  van  Ruusbroec, 
and  their  followers,  and  seek  to  trace  the 
conneclton  between  the  mysticism  they 
taught  and  the  theology  of  the  great  Refor- 
mation which  came  two  hundred  years 
laler.f  It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century 
that  mysticism  reached  its  bloom-time,  and 
those  theologians  who  are  inclined  to  make 
the  connection  between  the  Reformation  and 
mysticism  somewhat  close,  seleut  the  writers 
we  have  mentioned,  with  Thomas  of  Eem- 

Een  and  the  author  of  the  '  Deutsche  Theo- 
i^e '  as  the  typical  mystics. 
Eckhart,    or  Meister  Eckhart,t  aa  be  is 
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*Tlie  oolj  thorough- going  atlempt  to  solve 
this  problem,  so  far  us  we  know,  la  tliat  of  H. 
Sclimid  in  Uls '  Der  UTBtlclsmus  des  Miitel&ltera 
ta  seiner  Enlsteliungt-peiiode,  Jena,  18M,'  and 
It  is  too  vagae  and  iaaccarate  to  be  of  mnch 
lielp  to  the  student. 

f  Br  '  Tlieoloit;  of  t)ie  Refarmxtloa '  Is  mennt 
tlie  theologj  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches,  as  opposad  to  tlie  tlieolog;  of  the  Old 
Catholic,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churclies,  and 
olio  M  opposud  to  that  of  ttie  Snciniane.  The 
connection  between  thx  Iheolocy  of  the  Mjstics 
and  tliat  of  the  Berormation  Cliurcli  is  a  purel; 
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betwuen  them. 

X  Sinc«  Hegal,  In  hia  '  History  of  Pbllosopby,' 
■aid  that  Eckhart  was  the  fother  of  Oerman 
philosophy,  and  his  writings  an  anticipation 
of  modern  Bpecolalion.  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  manographa  describing  his  ]lfu  and  writings 
iu  many  diffBrent  ways.  Tlie  best  of  these  is 
undonbtedly  Adolf  Lasson's  Meitter  Eckhart. 
der  Myttiker.  Zur  Qetchkhtt  der  rtiigiS*en 
Bpteutation  >n  Devfielihrad.  Berlin.  1B68.  The 
stiulent  shoald  also  consult  Bach's  MeiOfT  Etk- 
harl,  der  Voter  der  dtiilie/ien  Speevtation, 
Wien,  1834— though  this  book  ts  In  svei;  way 


commonly  called,  was  at  onco  the  earliest 
and  the  greatest  of  the  mystics  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Bom  in  1251,  the  first  fifty 
years  of  his  long  life  seem  to  have  been 
spent  in  calm  preparation  for  its  stirring  snd 
tumultuous  close.  Of  his  early  years  w« 
know  little  or  nothing — even  bis'  birthplace 
is  unknown.  According  to  some  biogra- 
phers he  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  while 
others,  with  great  probability,  say  that  he 
was  bom  in  Strasburg,  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  A  rts.  There  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  great  theological  learning, 
and  after  a  time  became  a  very  succewiful 
lecturer.  Wo  are  told  that  he  knew  tho- 
roughly the  writings  of  the  principal  Church 
fathers,  from  Origen  to  Thomas  of  Aquin 
and  ^^AXttA  of  Colonna.  His  favourite 
authors  were  Augustine,  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
the  PaeudO'Dionysiui),*  and  Scotus  Erigena, 
but  beyond  all  he  prized  the  writings  cf  Hu- 
go of  8L  Victor,  whose  disciple  he  cTaimed  to 
Be.  In  1389,  having  resolved  to  give  up  his 
secular  occupation,  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  the  Dt)minicao  School  of 
SL  Jacques,  in  Paris,  and  continued  there  for 
nine  years.  During  this  period  he  was 
created  Doctor  of  Theology  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  a  fact  which  dhows  that  the  fame  of 
llie  Dominican  monk  had  been  gradually 
growing,  and  that  his  supcrlora  in  his  Order 
and  in  the  Church  had  discerned  his  emi- 
nent abilities.  In  1304  he  was  made  Pro- 
vincial of  his  Order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307 
he  was  further  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Vicar-Genera!  of  the  Order  in  Bohemia,  and 
injunctions  were  laid  upon  him  to  supciin- 
tend  and  reform  the  cloister  preachers.  It 
was  at  this  time,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty 
years  of  ^e,  that  Eckhart  begaa  his  life  of 


inferior  to  Lisson's ;  and  Dr.  Cart  Schmidt's 
essay  in  ■  Studlen  und  Krltiken '  for  1839.  pp. 
803-7.  But  whoever  wonid  know  Erkhart  tor 
himself  shoald  peruse  the  work  which  bi-ads 
OUT  list,  an  edition  of  Eckhart's  wrllln^rs  care- 
fully  edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffor,  that  mdebtigable 
editor  of  mwllnval  Genoan  literature.  Tlie 
book  pnrpnrts  to  \>e  the  flrst  of  a  serlM  of  tlia 
writings  of  tlie  fourleenth-century  nijslics,  but 
we  believe  that  no  otliers  were  pobllaUed.  Any 
references  made  to  Eckhart's  writings  are  made 
to  this  edition. 

•  Tlie  works  of  the  psendo-Dionysiua  are  cer- 
tain mystical  writings  in  whicli  the  theories 
of  the  Neo-Piatonists  and  the  more  prominent 
doctrines  of  Cliristisnity  are  so  blended  toitetber 
as  to  form  a  mystical  theolp^.  Theea  writinfts, 
which  were  very  popular  witli  medlEBVal  theolo- 
gians, and  possessed  great  EasclDation  for  any 
minds  at  all  Inclined  to  mysticism,  were  ascribea, 
wrongly  it  can  now  be  shown,  to  Dionysias 
the  Areopsgite.  the  Athenian  convert  of  St. 
Paul-  They  are  the  great  source  of  the  myati- 
eiamofthe  Western  Church. 
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&cthe  work.  He  travelled-  a  great  deal, 
making  tours  of  inspection,  rcformiog 
abuses,  selecting  men  whom  he  could  trust 
for  the  important  office  of  cloister-preach- 
ing, and  all  the  time  preaching  from  day  to 
daj  to  the  pe<iple.  This  is  the  period  of 
bis  life  to  which  we  owe  those  sermons 
which  have  come  dowu  to  us.  From  the 
first  his  discourses  were  noted  for  those 
raystii'«1  expresMona  and  ideas  which  were 
to  be  expected  from  the  student  of  the 
pseudo-Diunysius  and  of  Hugo  of  St  Victor, 
but  they  soon  began  to  show  that  Eckltart 
was  a  man  of  independent  thought,  who 
conlil  bring  altogether  new  ideas  into  his 
theology,  and  ha&  the  boldness  to  preach 
what  he  believed.  His  sermons  were  writ- 
ten in  the  rude  German  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  his  style  made  up  by  its  vigour  for  what 
it  lacked  in  refinement,  and  few  preachers 
have  been  so  popular  with  the  common  peo- 
ple. When  wc  remember  the  kind  of 
preaching  to  which  the  laity  were  then  ac- 
customed, and  how  such  a  book  as  the  '  Ott- 
ta  JiomanoTvm  eum  applicationibut '  fur- 
nished the  preaching  friars  with  the  texts, 
illustrations,  and  practical  applications  for 
their  scrmont^  wc  need  not  wonder  much 
that  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  Eckhart  and 
the  deep  spirituality  of  hia  discourses  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  eBect  on  the  German 
mind.  Wherever  he  went  crowds  aiwerabled 
to  hear  him  preach,  and  hy-and-bye  Utile 
companies  of  praying  believers  were  form- 
ed, who  looked  up  to  Eckhart  as  a  spiritual 
fatlicr.  Eticoaragcd  by  the  work  done  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  Eckhart  resolved  to 
widen  the  range  of  his  preaching  journeys, 
and  in  1324  he  came  to  Strasburg,  in- 
tending to  preach  in  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Rhine  provinces.  lie  was  now  nearly 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  bat  his  activity  was 
untiring.  Ue  transacted  regularly  the  great 
amount  of  business  which  fell  to  the  care  of 
a  provincial  vicar-general  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est uf  the  religious  orders,  he  corresponded 
constantly  witn  all  the  little  companies  of 
spirilual  Christians  whom  his  preaching  had 
aroused  to  attempt  to  live  higher  Christian 
lives,  and  he  preached  to  vast  audiences  from 
day  to  day  with  untiring  energy.  Hitherto 
he  had  suficrcd  no  interruption  in  the  course 
of  his  journeys,  but  he  was  now  to  array 
against  himself  and  his  work  more  than  one 
powerful  Churchman.  When  Eckhart  came 
to  Strasbui^  the  Rhine  provinces  wore  full 
of  (he  followers  of  certain  enthusiastic  mys- 
tical sects,  who  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
bishops  of  the  dioceses.  Beghards  and  Bc- 
guines,  Lollards,  and  Fratricelll  made  Koln 
their  head  qaarters,  and  their  disciples,  we 
are  told,  abounded  in  all  the  villages  and 
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towns  of  Rhine-land,  from  KOIn  to  Stras- 
burg.*  When  Eckhart  preached  in  Straa- 
burg,  and  still  more  notably  when  he  went 
to  Frankfort,  numbers  of  Beghards  and  of 
other  proscribed  seels  attended  his  preach- 
ing, and  the  great  preacher  had  a  good  deal 
of  intercourse  with  them.  Several  members 
of  those  heretical  sects  were  'admitted  intO' 


them  and  the  great  Dominican  as  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  chief  of  the  regular 
clergy  of  the  Rhino  provinces.  Johann  of 
Ockenstein,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  and  Hein- 
rich  of  Virnenburg,  Archbishop  of  Koln,  ao- 
cused  Eckhart  of  holding  and  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beghards.  Ue  was  suin, 
moned  before  a  council  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Venice,  and  it  was  there  decided 
that  Eckhart  was  free  from  any  taint  of  he- 
resy. Tlie  Archbishop  lleinrich,  enraged  at 
this  decision,' and  knowing  that  Eckhart's 
myttical  theology  had  to  some  extent  leav- 
ened the  Dominicans, -boldly  accused  the 
whole  Order  of  heresy,  and  summoned  it, 
and  especially  ils  vicar-general  for  Bohemia, 
before  the  Inquisition.  This  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  1326,and  the  Dominicans 
at  once  appealed  to  the  Pope,  John  XXII. 
A  papal  appeal  was  always  a  lengthy  mat- 
ter, and  the  Pope  was  in  no  hurry  to  issue 
his  judgment  in  a  case  where  such  a  power- 
ful Order  was  concerned.  Twenty-eight  pro- 
positions were  presented  to  the  Pope,  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  published  sermons  of 
Eckhart.  Eckhart,  on  being  asked,  acknow- 
ledged fifteen  of  them  as  hia,  and  the  Pope 
declared  that  he  would  give  judgment  upon 
those  fifteen.  While  the  judgment  wasstill 
pending  Eckhart  died,  in  the  beginning  of 
1320,  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight.  Tiie 
Pope's  bull  was  issued  after  his  death,  two 
of  Eckhart's  propositions  were  therein  de- 
clared to  be  heretical,  and  one  or  two  others 
pronounced  incautious. 


■  •The  LiBiory  and  thisolojrical  and  political 
'character  of  thnre  obscure  m.Tslicnl  sects  Is  one 
or  llie  mrist  dif&cnlt  problems  or  the  mliKions 
liistorj  of  the  middle  airi«.  There  seems  <□  be 
no  dntibt  Imt  that  a  desire  after  a  mora  spiritiial 
L1iristlai>it7  tban  the  Church  seemed  capable 
of  frivinff  was  ai  tliH  beffinninir  the  main  ele- 
ment In  tbeir  ri'volt  from  the  Cailiulic  Church. 
On  the  other  liaiid.  hnnevtr.  It  must  be  ao- 
kQnwled(!ed.  that  the  life  snd  oinduet  ot  many 
of  tbese  sects  were  ttrossl^  Imninral.  so  mach 
BO  that  no  nindera  (Toverninent  could  slliiw  their 
existence  witiiio  Its  dinnlnion ;  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  In  mind  that  in  matij  cases  their 
piiUtical  creed  was  com  munis  lie,  and  their  reli- 
(tion  psntheiatlc.  Ic  dues  not  seem  unlikely 
(hat  In  all  tliMe  secis  the  itood  and  evH  ele- 
ments wuni  minified,  and  that  each  came  to  tlu 
surface  as  cireumslanoea  called  tliem  oat. 
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Eckhart  did  not  leave  behind  bim  any 
systematic  account  of  his  doctrines  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  These  have  to  be 
gathered  £rom  liis  Hermons  and  popular  ei- 
poaitionB,  and  pieced  together  by  the  critic. 
With  hiB  philosophical  opinions  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  here,  and  ahall  therefore  pass 
them  over  without  remark,*  and  we  cannot 
do  more  than  describe  those  tlieolt^ical 
doctrines  of  his  which  bring  out  more  spe- 
cially his  relation  to  the  Reformation  theo- 
logy. 

To  undersUnd  Eckbart'a  doctrines  aright 
two  things  must  be  always  be  kept  in  mind : 
firstly,  his  idea  that  everything  external  or 
earthly  is  only  aparable,  and  is  to  be  treated  as 
auch,  and  Bcconaly  his  intense  individualum. 
Hcunderstoodbcttcrtbanmostmen  that  any- 
thing which  can  be  seen  or  handled  is  of 
worth  only  for  the  spiritual  meaning  that 
lies  within  it,  and  this  made  him  needlessly 
impatient  of  the  oiternsl.  It  whs  the  'shell 
tu  be  broken,  tbo  husk  to  be  torn  off  and 
flung  away  ere  the  spiritual  kernel  conid 
be  reached.'  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
apiritual  meaning  could  never  become  the 
possession  of  any  man  until  he  had  first  got 
rid  of  the  external  framework,  which,  if  it 
held,  could  not  but  hide  the  spiritual  truth. 
'  And  Ilia  individualism  made  him  quite  blind 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  external  thing  is  va- 
luable only  for  the  spiritual  truth  it  conveys, 
it  u  of  worth,  because  it  contains  and  pre- 
sents the  spiritual  truth  which  perhaps  could 
only  be  presented  by  such  external  aids.  To 
his  own  mind  there  was  no  need  for  those 
external  wrappings,  and  so  be  never  thought 
of  the  ud'thcy  gave  Id  preserving  and  ob- 
jectifying spiritual  truths.  External  antho- 
rity,  or  external  liraitations  of  whatever 
kind,  had  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  soul  that 
would  know  and  feel  spiritual  things;  and 
•o  Eckhart  taught  that  there  was  no  real 
authority  tn  Scripture,  in  dogma,  or  in  the 
Church;  what  was  really  and  spiritually 
irely  behind  ar 
roal.  Id  this 
many  doctrines  which  occupy  a  very  irapi 
tant  place  in  theology,  whether  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  are  relegated  to  a  very 
subordinate  position  by  Eckhart. 


true  was  something  entirely  behind  and  be' 
yond   everything    external.     In    this    way 


•  Eckhart's  doctrine  of  the  soul  Is  shortlj 
given  in  Sermon  21,  p.  88,  Ac. ;  Lis  doctiiDe  of 
knowledf^  In  Sermon  DO,  pp.  29S-Q,  mure  ee- 
pedilly  p.  397;  ef.  altn  Sermon  118,  pp.  SOS- 
SOT  :  and  hit  doctrine  of  the  netrative.  in  Sermon 
100.  There  are  nnmberlew  otlier  pasaagee,  bat 
these  seem  to  rae  (he  most  important.  Hepali- 
ans  call  Eclcliari  the '  fathur  of  Uerman  specnla- 
tion.'  and  tblnk  tliat  lie  was  u  sort  ot  antedilu- 
vinn  Heffel.  cy.  Grdmann,  '  Pantiieismua,  die 
Grundlajte  der  KeHKion,' ami  Zeller's  Besaj'  in 
^e'ThML  Jakrbacliei'furlS43. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  for  exsmple, 
nowhere  appears  in  hie  writings.  It  is  not 
that  be  makes  any  formal  protest  agaioit 
that  doctrine  as  it  was  held  by  the  old  C4- 
tholic  Church,  but  the  whole  matter  is  for 
bim  so  unimportant  that  it  really  does  not  re- 
quire discussion.  Eckhart  always  mentioned 
the  Church  with  respect,  as  was  becoming  in 
a  vicar-general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  be  al- 
ways represented  himself  to  be  a  loyal  sou  of 
the  old  Catholic  Chnrch,  but  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church  has  do  place  in  his  theology.  He 
taught  the  people  to  honour  and  revere  the 
Pope,  but  be  plainly  intimated  that  the  same 
Spirit  of  Gud  which  dwells  in  the  Pope,  as 
head  of  the  Chnrch,  may  dwell  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  poorest  believer.  The  clergy 
were  to  be  honoured,  he  said,  for  they  wero 
the  channels  through  which  the  grace  of 
Qodcamc;  but  this  grace  might  and  diJ 
come  in  many  other  ways.  These  views 
are,  of  course,  entirely  contrary  to-  the  old 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  beyond 
whose  pale  there  is  no  salvation,  and  if  re- 
duced to  practice  must  have  led  t»  the  de- 
struct4on  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Eckhart  never 
brought  forward  any  other  theory  of  the 
Church  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  he 
rejected.  From  bis  standpoint  of  pureindi' 
vidualism  all  auch  theories  were  matters  of 
indifference,  and  he  altt^thcr  rejected  the 
idea  of  any  objective  community  through 
which  God's  grace  comes  to  the  individual 
believer,  wheUier  in  the  form  of  an  eccleM- 
astical  organization,  or  of  the  whole  compa- 
ny of  believers  inspired  by  the  Spirit. 

Eckhart  taught  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  to  be  reverenced  as  the  true  revelation 
of  God,  and  lie  ui^ed  upon  his  hearem  the 
nsefulness  of  studying  them  with  all  earnest- 
ness. His  sermons  are  eminently  Scriptural, 
if  by  that  is  meant  full  of  quotations  from 
Scripture ;  and  he  evidently  rejected  the  old 
Catholic  idea  that  the  Scripture  was  the 
Word  of  God  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  ex- 
pounded to  the  people  by  the  Church,  the 
interpreter  appointed  by  God,  But  with 
Eckhart  Scripture  revealed  very  much  what 
each  individual  believer  made  it  reveal. 
Scripture  is  not,  according  to  his  ideas,  the 
record  of  a  continuous  historical  revelation 
of  God,  nor  has  it  always  one  meaning,  to 
be  discovered  by  due  grammatical  Interpre- 
tation and  critical  appliances ;  it  is  rather  a 
series  of  dissolving  views,  a  collection  of 
changing  pictures.  Evjry  verse  has  several 
meanings,  of  more  or  leiis  value,  and  the 
meaning  least  valuable  in  every  catie  ia  tbo 
plain  matter-of  fact  meaning  which  ties  on 
the  surface.  The  plain  text,  he  thinin, 
must  be  broken  np  to  get  at  the  spiritual 
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meaning  bencatli.  And  eo  cverylbing,  nhe-  I 
th«r  record  of  national  historj,  of  miracle, 
or  of  biography,  must  be  spiritualized,  or 
tmated  aa  an  all^orj.  Thui,  in  his  sermon 
on  thft  reiitoratinn  to  life  of  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain,*  the  city  of  N«n  becomes  the 
BonI  of  man,  the  disciples  the  rays  of  light 
entering  into  the  soul,  and  the  widow's  son 
the  hnman  will,  which  ts  met  at  the  thres- 
hold of  Ihe  soul,  as  it  were,  and  quickened 
into  new  life  ere  the  heavenly  light  can  en- 
ter. All  this  means  that  Scriptare  is  just 
what  it  is  interpreted  to  be,  and  iw  Bckhart 
says.  The  Holy  Scriptures  arc  undoubtedly 
a  revelation  of  God,  bat  the  revelation  is 
not  contained  in  the  external  written  word, 
nor  is  it  to  be  reached  by  such  outward  aids 
as  grammar  and  exegesis.  T^e  true  revela- 
tion of  God  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
power  which  can  so  inter^iret  those  deod 
words  and  Ictten  as  to  make  them  the  spi- 
ritual revelation  of  God.  And  so,  according 
to  Eckhart,  the  Scripture  reveals  God  in  an 
imperfect  and  external  way,  the  true  revela- 
tion is  that  which  comes  neither  from  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  nor  from  the  external 
voice  of  the  Church  interpreting  Scripture, 
but  from  the  presence  of  tne  Spirit  of  God 
within  each  man's  heart,  Who  is  the  true 
interpreter  sent  to  every  believer. 

This  introduces  the  question,  What  is 
meant  precisely  by  the  presence  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  in  man's  soul,  revealing  to  him 
and  interpreting  for  him  the  things  of  God  * 
In  other  words.  What  is  Eckhart's  doctrine 
of  the  office  and  work  of  the  Uoly  Spirit, 
the  Interpreter !  It  is  evident  that  Eckhart 
entirely  rejected  the  old  Catholic  idea  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  while  interpreting  divine 
things  to  man,  acts  through  a  resularty  ap- 
pointed external  ot^nization,  wbich  when 
traced  back  to  its  last  source,  is  the  voice  of 
the  Church  speaking  through  its  (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils;  accoi^ing  to  his  theory,  the 
Spirit  of  God  speaks  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  individual  man,  and  needs  no  exter- 
nal machinery  to  make  known  what  it  has 
to  rcvcsl.  If  the  believer's  understanding  is 
full  of  the  presence  of  God,  then  he  will 
know  God's  truth.  This,  according  to  Eck- 
hart, is  the  one  condition  of  revelation. f 
Bnt  to  understand  what  he  means  when  he 
speaks  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  bis  favourite 
theory  of  tite,  fanklein  or  icint\Ua.\ 
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Eckhart  sud  that  there  is  always  within 
man  AfUnkUtn,  a  spark  which  is  just  the 

Sresence  of  God  within  him,  and  that  this 
ivine  spark  is  the  very  essence  and  core  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  no  supernatural  pre- 
sence, no  superadded  gift  of  God's  grace, 
but  the  essence  of  the  sonl  itself  which  in 
its  inmost  being  is  divine.  If  the  light  of 
this  divine  spark  be  allowed  to  permeate 
through  the  soul  unchecked  by  the  darken- 
ing influences  of  this  sensible  life,  then  the 
whole  sonl,  full  of  divine  illumination,  will 
see  clearly  and  know  truly  the  things  of 
God.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
then,  according  to  Eckhart,  nothing  else 
than  the  existence  in  man  of  this  divine 
'  soul-centre,'  and  the  believer^s  understand- 
ing is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  God  when  nothing 
earthly  or  aensible  interferes  with  the  illu- 
mination which  this  divine  *  soul-centre ' 
sends  forth.  T^e  intermptions  of  sense  and 
earth  are  nt^t  to  be  overcome  by  any  special 
revelation,  or  mystic  trance,  or  vision  ;  for  it 
is  the  pure  understanding,  the  reason  un- 
dimmed  by  sensible  things  {for  Eckhart  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  reason  and  the 
Qnderslandiog)  wbich  is  the  revelation  of 
God  in  man.  It  is  the  human  understand- 
ing cleared  of  all  sense-coverings  which  is, 
according  to  Eckhart,  the^nH«in,  orspark 
of  the  divine  nature  within  us,  forming  the 
essence  of  onr  souls.  Man's  reason  kept 
puA  is  the  presence  of  God  in  man,  and  is 
the  divine  and  spiritual  interpreter  which  is 
to  reveal  for  us  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere 
what  is  the  true  and  spiritual  knowledge  of 
God.  There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the 
development  of  Eck hart's  theology  than  his 
contempt  for  visions  and  trances  of  all 
kinds,  and  his  thorough  and  earnest  ration- 
alism. Alt  such  things  as  visions,  mystia 
trances,  and  times  of  emotional  excitement 
aro  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  in  his  opinion 
only  interfere  with  our  knowledge  of  divine 


•  Seniinn  36.  pp.  123ff. 

t  (y. '  Du  Buoch  der  OOtllelien  Troeatoiigs,' 
•ect.  5,  fspecislly  pp.  486-7. 

{This  wiirl  is  constantly  used  bj  Eokliart, 
and  1b  pvlileiill;  a  (creat  ravnnrile  with  liim. 
He  prulnlily  borrowed  It  Trom  the  scholastic 
tbeolotclans,'  many    of    whom,    Alexander    of 


Hales,  for  ex  am  pie,  Bona  ver  turn,  Albert  ua 
Hsznus,  and  Thdmas  of  Aqulo  use  It  frequeutlf 
to  dBDOte  the  result  of  that  rratoratlon  of  the 
haman  son)  which  takes  place  when  the  refreae- 
ratinK  K^ace  of  God  eaten  and  revives  it.  In 
borrowlnir  the  word,  however,  Eckhart  ehaased 
lis  meanlnK,  He  still  usee  it  to  denote  the  pxa- 
■ence  of  Oiid  in  tlis  sod),  bnt  It  is  not  a  '  reslora- 
tlon,'  bat  the  true  and  abidluK  eeaenee  of  the 
Boal.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  tenn  well-known  In 
tlie  theolof^  of  the  period  to  denote  tlie  presence 
of  Qod  in  His  savtnir  'Knca.  Eokliarl  Introdnoea 
the  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonle  Idea,  that  the 
■onl  of  man  In  Its  inmoet  essence  Is  just  the 
presence  of  Ood.  Thus,  with  Eckhart.  /TinAMn 
means  what  Plotlnas  denotes  when  he  epeaka 
of  the  'Divine  sanl-eentre,'  and  he  Invests  it 
witii  all  the  creative  and  divine  elenienla  with 
which  the  pantheistia  AvenOea__elolhea  hla  veC( 
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thtugB,*  nnd  are  to  be  got  rid  of  with  all 
speed.  In  ehort,  Eckhart's  idea  of  spiritual 
ilttiiniDalton  giren  by  God  toman,  Hhichbe 
declared  to  be  alike  the  source  and  tbe  test 
of  all  knowledge  of  divine  thing?,  is  purely 
ratioDalistic.  His  descriptionB  of  the  *  fllnk- 
leio,'  and  its  divine  nature,  read  very  like 
Spinota's  theory  of  the  tnie  nature  of  reve- 
lation in  his  criticism  of-  the  inspiration  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  ;  and  Eckhart,  rather  than 
Spinoza,  maybe  called  the  father  of  German 
Ration  altBin. 

If  Eckhart  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Tnnlcr 
mnst  be  held  to  come  next  in  importance. 
He  had  not  the  great  learning  of  Eckhart, 
nor  his  profound  speculation,  but  his  lot  was 
cast  in  more  troublous  times,  when  the  prac- 
tical and  energetic,  as  opposed  to  the  specu- 
lative and  contemplative  faculties,  found  a 
field  for  action.  Johann  Taulerf  was  born  at 
Stoasburg  in  the  year  1290,  '  When  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  entered 
a  IXtminican  convent.  His  superiors  sent 
him  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  Dominican  col- 
lege of  St.  Jacques — the  college  where  Eck- 
hart had  taught  for  nine  years,  and  which 
ho  had  left  only  five  years  before.  There  he 
h^an  to  study  the  scholastic  theology,  and 
soon  showed  a  decided  tjiste  for  the  writings 
of  those  schoolmen  who  were  more  or  leas 
inclined  to  mysticism.  St.  Bernard,  Richard 
and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius  were  his  favourite  authors  in 
theology,  and  in  philosophy  he  studied  care- 
fully the  Keo -Plato nists,  especially  Proclus. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  hov  far  Eckhart 
influenced  Tauler  and  led  him  to  become  a 
mystic  in  theology.  The  memory  of  the 
great  mystic  moatliave  been  held  in  reve- 
rence in  Paris  when  young  Tauler  went 
there  to  study  at  the  Dominican  college ; 
and  later  on  in  life  Tiuler  must  have  either 
met  Eckhart,  or  seen  and  felt  the  efiect  of 
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* '  Oaeb  liinderent  sicli  guote  ^IstlicliB  Hate 
reUler  vollBkorouii-lieit,  dm  sle  &Bllbt!Bt  mlt  ir 
(plates  (telustQ  (If  dem  bllduder  tnensclieit  un- 
seTB  Herren  JSbQ  Kriatl,  nnd  lila  mlt  liinderent 
^eh  gaote  Hate,  dat  aie  slch  la  vl!  Ilzent  an 
TidOneu,  daz  bIb  BelienC  bitdeklSche  din  dine  in 
Irme  geiaie,  «z  ain  danne  luensclien  oder  engete 
odsr.uDsera  Herren  JSsH  Kriati  menachell,  unde 
gelonbent  aia  der  ausprScHe,  die  ale  dK  lioeruat 
In  dem  ^Iste.  ob  sie  boereat  daz  tie  die  llebBlen 
sin,  oder  einrs  andoren  ta^tenden,  oder  fAe 
hoerent.  daz  Ijott  dur  sle  llit  taon  wll.' 

\  Miae  Winknortli's  verj  inlereslln;;  little 
book,  '  Hiatory  and  Life  of  T>r.  John  Tauler, 
with  Twenlj-five  of  his  Sermnni,'  conlalna 
real);  all  tL>t  the  student  Teqnlrea  to  know 
aljoat  Taulur  and  liia  times.    Tlis  \kM  mono- 

Kph  is  onduubi^dly  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt's '  Jo- 
nea  Tauler  4on  Struburg.' 


his  labonrs  in  Straaburg.  Tauler,  a  native 
of  Straaburg,  would  bo  aurrounded  by  mys- 
ticism from  his  youth ;  for,  as  we  bare  al- 
ready said,  that  city  was  a  noted  centre  for 
various  of  the  heretical  mystical  sects,  more 
especially  for  the  Brethren  i>f  the  Free  Spi- 
rit ;  and  although  he  a]f>gclhcr  repndialed 
the  doctrines  of  those  licentious  aecUries, 
still  be  could  not  help  being  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  them.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  however,  the  person  who  had  the 
largest  share  in  forming  bis  character  and 
opinions  was  his  friend  and  compnnion  Ni- 
colas of  Straaburg,  a  Dominican  like  him- 
self, who  was  afterward;  appointed  Inspec- 
tor of  the  convents  of  his  Onicr  in  Germany. 
Nicolas  was  a  mystic,  like  Eckbart ;  he  ww 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  calm,  gen- 
tle disposition ;  and  bis  mysticism,  less  spe- 
culative, was  more  religious,  and  found  ont' 
let  in  an  intense  yearning  after  the  'inward 
peace'  which  contemplation  of  the  divme 
brings  with  it.  In  liis  laler  years  Tauler 
came  under  another  influence,  that  of  Nico- 
las of  Basic,  to  whom  be  owed  his  'convcr 
sion;'  but  during  the  cdrly  part  of  his  life 
no  one  had  more  sway  over  him  than  his 
fellow  Dominican. 

Tauler's  labours  at  Strasburg  probably 
began  about  the  vear  1318,  and  ended  only 
with  bis  death  in  1361.  This  period  wF 
nearly  half  a  century  included,  perhaps,  the 
most  disastrous  years  in  the  history  of  me- 
diteval  Europe.  The  previous  century  had 
been  occupied  with  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween Pope  and  Kaiser,  and  the  great  House 
of  Hohenstanfen  had  fallen  before  the  might 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Scarcely  had  tbe 
Papacy  triumphed,  when  it  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered ;  and  the 
Church,  weakened  by  internal  dissensions, 
was  now  regaining  strength  to  enter  into 
another  long  contest  with  tbe  Empire.  Id 
1314,  Frederick  of  Austria  and  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  were  both  elected  Emperor ;  both 
were  crowned  at  Aix,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  their  claims  to  the  fortune  of  war. 
At  length,  in  1322,  Lewis  triumphed,  and 
Frederick  became  the  prisoner  of  his  rival 
Su  long  as  the  matter  remained  uncertain, 
the  Pope,  who  all  along  had  feared  the 
power  of  Lewis,  and  had  sided  with  Frede- 
'ick,  contented  himself  with  aiding  his  can- 
didate by  means  of  open  assistance  or  secret 
intrigue ;  but  when  Lewis  at  length  triumph- 
ed, he  put  in  motion  all  the  ecclesiastical 
machinery  of  the  Church  to  crush  the  new 
Emperor.  All  who  favoured  Lewis  were 
declared  excommunicated,  and  the  empire 
was  laid  under  an  interdict  for  twenty-six 
years.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  esti- 
mate the  full  force  of  this  terrible  exercin 
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of  ecclesiastical  power.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  ceDtary  the  Chiirch  preaervcd  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people  of  Europe,  for  Lewis  was  the 
popular  favourite.  Everywhere  the  church- 
es were  shut,  the  sacraments  were  not  <tis- 
pensed,  the  people  were  denied  all  the  ordina- 
ry consolations  of  religion.  So  bitter  was  the 
feeling  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  cler^,  that,  for  a  few  years 
Defore  the  removal  of  the  ban  the  uneducat- 
ed peasantry  of  Germany  confidently  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  »  Messiah  in  the  per- 
son of  Frederick  II.,  the  '  prieat-hater,'  who 
was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  free  them 
from  the  intolerable  hond;^  under  which 
the  clergy  made  them  groan. 

In  Strashurg,  as  in  most  other  great  towns 
of  the  empire,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The 
bishop,  John  of  Ockunstein,  and  his  clergy. 
Bided  with  the  Pope,  while  Lewis  was  the 
people's  favourite ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  inhabitants  of  Strashu^  were  laid  un- 
der the  ban.  Strashurg,  though  suflering 
much,  was  not  quite  so  oadly  off  as  many 
other  places,  for  many  of  the  clergy,  being 
inclined  to  mysticism,  were  not  so  oVedi- 
ent  to  the  Pope's  interdict  as  their  breth- 
ren elsewhere ;  and  the  city  contained  num- 
bers of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks, 
vho  were  not  slow  to  exercise  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  their  orders — the  power 
to  eelchrate  mass  during  an  interdict, 
when  all  other  priests  were  prohibited  from 
Bny  clerical  function.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Tauler,  the  Dominican,  laboured  ear- 
nestly among  the  people  through  all  these 
trying  years,  preaching  to  them  Som  day  to 
day,  and  going  out  and  in  among  them  as 
their  spiritual  guide  and  consoler. 

At  last  Lewis,  wearied  out  by  the  4>on- 
stant  persecution  of  the  Pope,  resolved  to 
reUliate.  In  1338,  the  Electoral  College 
held  their  famous  meeting,  at  which  they 
declared  that  the  king  of  the  liomans  re- 
ceived his  power  and  dignity  from  the  elee- 
torsalone,  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  being 
bestowed  directly  by  God,  through  the 
hands  of  the  electors,  he  who  had  heen  legi- 
timately chosen  by  the  electoral  princes  be- 
came thereby  king  and  emperor,  withont 
further  coolirmation  by  the  Pope.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  Lewis  issued  bis  celebra- 
ted nmnife&to,  in  which  he  made  known  to 
all  Christendom  that  the  Pope  bad  no  author- 
ity over  the  Emperor,  and  that  when  he  at- 
tempted to  coerce  the  Emperor,  by  means  of 
spiritual  interdicts  sent  forth  upon  whole  na- 
tions, it  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  priest  to 
refuse  to  obey  those  interdicts.  The  cSect  of 
this  manifesto  was  to  cause  a  still  greater  di- 
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vision  between  the  clergy  and  the  people.  In 
Strashurg,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  had  up  to  this  time  laboured  amongthe 
people,  withdrew  from  their  work.  They 
had  been  qnitc  willing  to  use  the  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  celebrate  mnss  and  other 
religious  rites;  but  now,  when  any  such  ac- 
tion might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they 
took  the  Emperor's  side,  and  acted,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  manifesto  rather  than  to  the 
Pope's  interdict,  they  thought  that  they 
conid  be  true  to  the  Church  only  by  shun- 
ning every  appearance  of  disobedience. 
Strashurg  was  deserted  by  all  the  clergy, 
Tauler  only  and  two  devoted  companions 
remuning,  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of 
Pope,  superior,  and  bishop,  to  render  spiri- 
tual service  to  the  rehcllious  and  doomed 
city.  Happily  for  the  empire  Lewis  did  not 
rest  content  with  asserting  his  claims;  he 
soon  proceeded  to  enforce  them,  by  mak- 
ing war  on  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  reb- 
el prince-bi shops,  and  compelled  them  to 
come  to  terms  with  him.  Among  those 
subdued  was  the  Bishop  of  Strashurg,  and 
from  1339  onwards  to  Uic  death  of  Lewis, 
the  city  had  peace.  , 

Great  as  his  labours  must  have  been  in 
this  his  native  city,  Tauler  did  not  confine 
himself  to  Strashurg,  hut  made  various  jour- 
neys to  other  towns  which  lay  under  inter- 
dict, especially  to  Basle  and  to  Kiiln,  At 
this  latter  place  he  was  met  and  gladly  wel- 
comed by  several  of  the  disciples  of  Eck- 
hart,  ami  encouraged  by  them  in  his  labours. 
At  Basle  he  met  Henry  of  Nordlingcn,  an 
old  friend,  who  held  the  same  mystical 
views,  but'took  the  clerical  side  in  the  great 
fitruggle  between  Lewis  and  the  Pope,  and 
was  probably  introduced  by  him  to  the  sis- 
ters Ebner.  Tauler's  intercourse  with  these 
two  highly -gifted  Christian  ladies  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  in 
hia  long  and  toilsome  life.  Mystics  like 
himself,  well  educated  and  highly  cultivated, 
strong  partisans  of  Lewis,  they  encouraged 
Taiilcr  in  all  his  labours  among  the  people, 
and  kept  up  liis  courage  when  be  was  often 
inclined  to  give  way.* 


*  Uargaretlia  Ebner  was  a  nun  in  tbe  con- 
vent ot  Mary  Hedringen.  In  tlie  diocraa  of 
AnjisburR,  and  tier  sister  Clirlsltna  was  Abbess 
Id  tliM  convent  of  Engentlikl,  nmr  Ncremburfr. 
MarjmretLa  was  not  su  macL  tbo  disciiJe  of 
Taaler,  ai  liis  most  iniimate  friend  anil  adviser. 
She  and  her  sialer  were  aecusiomed  to  Iihvo 
trances  and  see  visions,  nnd  Tauler  encoortged 
thtrm  to  send  liiui  aocoonts  of  wliat  the;  saw 
at  sneli  timifs.  Taolrr's  conduct  at  this  time, 
laboaring  as  lie  was  ceaselesilr  emonfr  a  people 
fursaken  utterlj  by  clerfry  and  deprived  of  all 
reliKieos  ordinancei.  must  have  appeared  to 
tliese  two  noble-minded  ladies  aa  the  very  ideal 
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In  134T  Lewie  died,  but  bis  death  brought 
no  pcftce  to  Straaburg  nor  to  the  Empire. 
The  year  before,  encouraged  by  the  Pope,  a 
few  of  the  electors  had  ehoBCn  Charles  IV, 
king  of  the  Romans.  He  was  at  once  nick- 
named 'the  prieat-king'  by  the  people; 
most  of  the  States,  and  with  then  Stras- 
barg,  refoaed  to  pay  him  faom^e,  even  after 
the  death  of  Lewis,  and  were  accordingly 
laid  under  an  interdict  The  old  separation 
between  priests  and  people  besan  afresh, 
and  the  luty  were  left  to  themsekes  to  pro- 
vide those  reIigioi)s  consolations  which  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  age  coutd  only  be 
bestowed  by  the  clergy.  Hostilities  broke 
out  afresh  all  over  the  Erapiro,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  time  rose  to  their  greatest  height. 
Tlio  '  Black  Death,'  the  most  terrible  of  all 
pestilences,  caused,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
presence  of  so  raaoy  tinbnricd  dead  Iving  in 
Duiubcrless  battle-nelds  all  over  Europe, 
passed  over  South  Germany  and  France. 
Keither  before  nor  since  have  we  records  of 
so  dreadful  a  pestilence.  In  the  city  of 
Strasburc  alone  16,000  personsdied;  andin 
the  South  of  France  it  has  been  calculated 
that  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  inhabi- 
tants perished.  During  all  this  terrible  time 
the  clergy  stood  aloof.  The  Pope's  inter- 
dict lay  between  them  and  their  fellow  men, 
dead  and  dying  around  them;  and  in  the 
whole  city  of  btrosburg  only  three  men — 
Taulor,  Tlionias  of  Strasbui^,  i*rior-general 
of  Uie  Auguslinians,  and  Ludolph  of  Saxo- 
ny, Prior  of  a  newly  established  convent  of 
Carthusians — were  to  be  found  who  would 
render  the  last  offices  of  religion  to  the  pes- 
tilence-ridden citizens.  Then,  increasing 
the  terror  of  the  people,  companies  of  white- 
robed  Fl^ellants  wandered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  appearing  continnally  in  towns  and 
villages,  wildly  chanted  at  intervals — 

■  Nun  liebet  auf  eare  HSode, 
Dau  Gntt  dies  grosee  Sterben  wende. 
Nun  liebet  aufeure  Hfiude, 
Dass  e>cU  Qott  Qber  uns  erbanne.' 

and  then,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  eon f easing  their  sins,  they 
scourged  them  selves.  Prophets  began  to 
foretell  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  pea- 
santry were  more  than  ever  fixed  in  their 
belief  that  the  Messiah  they  were  to  expect 
was  Frederick  H.,  the  'priest-hater'  and  the 
'  priest-quell er,'  All  through  this  terrible 
time'Taulerremwned  in  Strasbuig,  preach- 
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of  aaalntly  life;  and  it  Is  not  wonderrnl  to  find 
that  in  one  of  her  vlsloos  Christina  ts  told  that 
lis  la  the '  holiest  of  God's  children  now  IItIdii 
upon  this  earth;  and  that  'tlie  Spirit  of  God 
brHstiios  tUrougU  him  as  ■we«t  music  through  a 


ing,  exhorting,  and  bringing  Cod's  meMag« 
of  peace  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying;  the  labour  must  have  been  almost 
too  great  for  man  to  bear,  but  Tauler  not 
only  underwent  it  all,  bat  managed  it  the 
same  t4me  to  write  and  publish  two  lotCeis 
to  the  clergy  of  Germany,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing tbeni  not  to  stand  idly  by,  and  see  tlic 
floor  people,  for  whom  Christ  laid  down  His 
ife,  die  excommunicated,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own,  but  because  it  so  happened  that 
sickness  and  deatli  overtook  them  dnring  tli« 
time  of  a  Papal  interdict. 

These  terrible  yeara  passed  slowly  by,  and 
at  length  Straaburg  was  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  and  the  clergy  again  mingled  with 
the  people,  celebrating  mass  and  the  other 
ritea  of  religion ;  but  the  bold  appeal  ol 
Tauler  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Bishop  of 
Stnisburg,  who  could  never  forgive  the  Do- 
minican monk  who  tried  to  seduce  his  cler- 
gy from  their  allegiance  tobim.  No  sooner 
had  friendly  relations  b^n  re-established 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  anthori- 
ties,  than  Tauler  was  seized  by  the  bishop, 
kept  long  in  confinement,  and  at  last  banish- 
ed from  the  city  in  which  he  had  so  long 
and  BO  devotedly  laboured.  For  a  long  time 
he  is  lost  sight  of,  or  seen  only  by  glimpses, 
aa  he  appears  now  In  one  town,  now  in  an- 
other, preaching  the  gospel  of  jeaus  Christ 
to  the  people ;  but  at  last  wc  find  him  agsb 
in  Strasburg,  come  back  to  die  in  the  tovn 
in  which  he  bad  lived  and  toiled.  He  was 
now  an  old  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
his  life  had  been  a  harder  one  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  men.  His  last  illness  work- 
ed out  its  course  in  great  sufiering.  For 
more  tlian  twenty  weeks  Tauler  lay  in  great 
pain;  just  before  hia  death  he  sent  for  Ni- 
colas of  Baale,  the  confidant  and  guide  of 
his  later  years,  and  he  died  soon  after  the 
visit  of  the  great 'layman,' on  the  10th  of 
June,  1361. 

Very  little  requires  to  be  said  about  Tan- 
ler's  theolopcal  opinions.  On  most  points 
bis  views  were  the  same  as  those  of  Eck- 
hart;  and  when  he  diddifier  from  the  older 
mystic  it  was  not  because  he  had  theories 
which  were  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  tbey 
can  be  called  by  his  name,  but  becanse  be 
had  come  under  other  influences,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  be- 
come a  theological  follower  of  Nicolas  o( 
Basle.  Tauler  has  little  or  none  of  the  spe- 
culation of  Eckhart,  and  his  whole  life  was 
too  much  spent  in  active  work  to  admit  of 
the  leisure  required  to  think  out  into  definite 
shape  theological  doctrines.  Bnt  the  type 
of  mysticism  represented  in  the  man  would 
not  be  correctly  portrayed  without  brin|^g 
into  prominence  the  remarkable  account  of 
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bis  conversion,  nod  his  l«ttera  to  the  Oertnan 
cicmy. 

Wo  hare  already  alladed  to  the  letters. 
They  ven  writtea  from  Stnsburg,  &t  the 
time  when  the  breach  between  clergy  and 
people  was  at  its  height.  I'he  first  is  a  pas- 
aionato  appcnl  to  the  devout  clergy  of  Ger- 
many not  to  Hufier  the  people  to  die  by 
hundreds  withont  the  consolation  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  appeals  to  all  the  nobler  feelingsof 
man's  nature  stirred  into  action  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ ;  and  asks  how  any  man, 
witn  the  heart  and  feelings  of  a  man,  can 
stand  aside  and  allow  multitudes  for  whom 
our  Lord  died,  to  perish  in  neglect ;  and 
it  .  ends  with  a  fierce  invective  t^ainsl 
the  Pope,  who  claiming  to  be  Christ's  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  yot  closes  heaven  against 
men,  simply  because  they  happen  to  die 
while  he  is  at  war  with  theicemporor.  The 
second  letter  ja  more  argumentative.  It  de- 
fines the  natnre  and  limits  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  power;  shows  that  the  posBossion 
of  spiritual  power  iiuplics  that  it  must  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  hu- 
man justice  and  reason,  and  asserts  that 
wherever  those  who  pretend  to  possess  spiri- 
tual power  use  it  irrationally  and  unjustly — 
cursing,  for  example,  and  excommunicating 
poor  people,  and  even  whole  nations,  be- 
cause an  emperorwbo  is  personally  displeas- 
ing to  the  Pope  has  been  lawfully  elected  bv 
the  legitimate  Court  of  Electors — the  spiri- 
tual censures  can  do  no  harm  to  those 
against  whom  they  are  launched,  but  must 
recoil  on  the  head  of  those  who  have  im- 
piously sent  them  forth.  In  short,  in  these 
two  letters  Tauler  appears  as  the  mystic, 
who,  himself  caring  very  little  for  any  theo- 
ry of  the  Church,  is  yet  forced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  to  frame  what  is  at 
least  a  negative  theory,  and  to  assert  the 
powcricssncss  of  the  Church  if  it  attempts 
to  use  unjustly  or  immorally  the  spiritual 
powers  over  which  it  protends  to  have  com- 
plete control. 

The  account  of  Tauler" s  conversion  is  too 
interesting  and  too  important  to  be  entirely 
passed  over.  One  day,  while  preaching  in 
Strasburg,  he  had  among  his  hearers  a  man 
who,  as  he  listened,  perceived  that  the 
preacher,  although  of  an  amiable  disposition 
and  well  instructed  in  the  Scripture,  was  yet 
blind  to  the  light  of  God's  grace,  and  he  de- 
termined to  try  and  bring  nim  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  To  this  end  he  spoke  to 
him,  and  got  Tanler  to  promise  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  highest  good  which  can  be- 
long to  man,  which  he  was  to  criticise.  The 
sermon  was  preached,  and  the  stranger  be- 
gan to  criticise  it  somewhat  severely.  Tau- 
ler objected  to  his  criticism  as  the  criticism 
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of  a  layman,  and  was  told  that  there  is  on« 
Master,  greater  tJian  all  the  doctors  of  ihc 
Church,  who  can  instruct  even  the  most  ig- 
Doant,  and  that  he  was  as  yet  untaught  by 
thin  divine  Teacher.  Then  his  mysterious 
visitor  gave  him  a  golden  alphabet,  or  series 
of  rules  for  self-examination,  and  besongbt 
him  to  test  himself  by  these.  Tauler  set 
himself  with  all  earnestness  to  the  task. 
Fully  two  years  were  spent  in  severe  self- 
mortification,  that  his  liody  might  be 
brought  under  subjection  to  his  reason  ;  he 
was  counted  a  madman  and  was  forsaken  by 
his  friends,  and  at  last  lay  sick,  almost  dy- 
ing, without  having  found  the  peace  he 
sought.  Suddenly,  as  he  lay  in  his  cell  in 
deep  meditation,  he  heard  a  wonderful  voice 
speaking  comfortably  to  him,  and  the  peace 
he  had  longed  for  came.  Then  he  essayed 
to  declare  to  others  the  peace  ho  had  him- 
self found,  but  when  he  went  into  the  pul- 
pit he  could  not  speak  for  weeping.  Ilia 
brother  monks  forbade  him  to  preach  be- 
cause he  had  made  himself  a  la ugiiing- stock 
and  had  brought  di^race  upon  bis  Order, 
hut  he  persevered.  By  degrees  he  recover- 
ed bis  powers,  and  his  sermons  began  to 
have  a  wonderful  eflect  on  the  hearts  and 
even  on  the  bodies  of  his  hearers.  Men 
fainted  and  lay  **  dead,*  and  at  the  close 
of  each  sermon  crowds  waited  to  hear  yet 
more  if  it  were  possible ;  and  these  powers 
continued  with  him  nntil  the  end  of  his  life. 
Such  is  the  account  given  ua  of  his  con- 
version.f  It  is  important  for  our  purpose  to 
notice  that  Tauler  dates  his  great  change 
from  the  time  when  thia  mysterious  visitor, 
who  waH  no  other  than  Nicolas  of  ISasle,  ob- 
tained an  influence  over  him,  and  taught 
him  that  God's  illuminaling  grace  was  not 
confined  to  the  Church  or  the  i^lergy,  but 
came  to  every  one  of  God's  people  directly 
from  Jesus  Christ  himself;  and  that  the 
practical  result  of  his  conversion  upon  his 
theological  opinions  was  to  make  Tauler  less 
of  a  Churchman  than  he  bad  been,  and  to 


*  It  is  said  tliat  Tauler  was  very  mnch  alarm- 
ed when  lie  first  »aw  his  hearers  fsint  aud  lie  aa 
dead ;  but   Nicolas,   more  accustomed   t 
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t  Unill  within  the  last  twentj.flvo  years,  all  ' 
that  was  known  of  this  history  was  that  It  had 
been  foand  bonod  up  with  some  USS.  of  Tan- 
1er*e  sennona.  Many  critics  believed  it  to  be  a 
furfrerj,  and  most  others  thought  tlist  It  was 
merely  an  atlefioTj;  bnt  Prof.  Carl  Schmidt, 
atWr  researches  in  the  old  library  of  StrHslmr;;, 
has  proved  ooncluslvely  that  llils  blslurj  Is  a 
true  sccoant  at  what  actaslly  happened  lo  Tau- 
ler, and  that  Ills  mysterlouB  visitor  was  no  oilier 
''    -  Nicolas  of  Basle,  who  Is  tbe  antbor  ot  iko 
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fill  him  with  a  belief  in  the  personal  tnspira- 
tioii  of  his  new  adviser,  and  of  his  own  abi- 
lity to  obtain  direct  revelations  of  God's 
truth  through  mystic  visions  aud  trances. 
But  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  these 
changes  in  theological  belief  it  is  necessary 
to  know  more  -of  the  man  nnder  whose 
guidance  Taulcr  was  brought  to  accept  them. 

No  student  of  mcdiieval  mysticism  can 
have  failed  to  note  the  growth  in  the  four- 
tocnlh  century  of  an  nssociation,  or  rather 
of  several  groups  of  associations,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  called  themselves  the  'Friends 
of  God;*  and  many  must  have  come  upon 
more  or  Icxs  obscnre  notices  of  some  one 
Who  is  styled  '  the  Great  Layman '  and  the 
'Great  Friend  of  God,' who  seemed  to  be 
the  founder  and  recognised  spiritual  bead  of 
these  associations;  but  it  was  not  unltl  Dr. 
Carl  Schmidt  published  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches among  the  MSS.  in  the  old  library 
of  Strashurg,  tnat  we  had  any  very  definite 
knowledge  either  of  the  foimder  or  of  the 
nature  of  these  associations,* 

Nicolas  of  Basle  waa  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  that  town,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1 308.  lie  was  a  lail  of  good  abilities 
and  irreproachable  conduct,  and  was  from 
very  early  years  of  a  decidedly  religions  dis- 
position. When  about  fifteen  , years  of  i^ 
be  became  oppressed  by  a  great  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  and  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
the  burden  under  which  he  laboured,  he  re- 
solved to  renounce  the  world  and  devote 
himself  to  a  religious  life.  Even  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  career  the  independence  of 
his  diameter  revealed  itself,  for  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  even  contemplated  entering 
a  convent  or  becoming  apricHl;  he  renounc- 
ed the  world,  bnt  made  the  renunciation  in 
bis  own  way.  For  five  years  he  laboured  to 
obtain  a  nearer  approach  to  God,  reading 
the  lives  of  saints  and  pracljsing  austerities. 


'  Dr.  Schmidt  round  sever*!  MSS.  relatlafi  to 
t1iis  sabJHCt.  but  tlie  most  important  waa  a  large 
folio  volume  contsinin;;  chiefl/  letters  and  papers 
Gollvcted  Hnd  laft  bj  Hulmann  Merewiu,  who 
had  been  the  founder  ot  a  cnnvent  of  kni)ibtH  of 
St.  John,  til  which  this  book  had  originally  be- 
loiifred,  Rulmann  Merswln  had  been  a  Mend  of 
Tanlur,  nod,  likd  him.  a  disciple  of  Nicola*  of 
Basle,  witii  wliom  be  bad  bfpt  up  a  coaatant 
correspondence.  Tbe  book  is  cUiafly  in  tbe 
handwriting  of  Nicolas  of  Lanfen.  who  was 
secretary  to  Rulmann  MersiriD,  and  afterwards 
a  priest  of  tbe  Order  of  St.  John,  and  an  inmate 
of  tbe  convent.  It  containa  (1)  a  MSS.  called 
'  Bucb  TOD  den  fD-of  MSnner,'  an  acoiunl  of 
Nicolas  anil  four  cliosen  companions  written  by 
Nicolas  liimseir.  (2.)  Twent^lwo  letters  of 
Nioulaa  (3.)  A  reliffioos  autobiograpby  of  Ral. 
mann  Merswln,  tbe  history  of  tbe  firat  fonr 
years  biiiiiic  in  bU  own  Laadwritlng.  Qf. 
'  aDtles-L''reaade,'  Preface. 
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At  length  God  revealed  Himself  to  bim,  and 
he  found  peace. .  And  now  ho  began  to  feel 
himself  specially  inspired  by  God,  and  spe- 
cially taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Im- 
mediately after  his  conversion  ho  began  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  and  found  that  al- 
thougb  ho  had  never  received  a  university 
education,  nor  any  instruction  in  theology, 
he  was  able,  in  the  apace  of  thirty  weeks,  bi 
master  and  understand  the  Word  of  God  as 
thoroughly  as  the  most  learned  doctors  of 
the  Church.  While  separating  himself  from 
the  Church,  and  denying  her  claim  to  be  tbe 
mediator  between  God  aud  man  in  the  reve- 
lation of  doctrine,  Nicolas  did  not  associate 
himself  with  any  hei'otical  sects.  Ho  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Waldenscs, 
although  some  of  his  doctrines  were  tbe 
same  as  theirs,  and  he  was  the  determined 
opponent  of  the  licentious  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  and  of  tlie  pantheistic  Beg- 
hards.*  He. occupied  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent position  between  the  Church  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  heretical  sects  on  the 
other;,  and  the  fact  of  hia  being  a  layman 
enabled  him  to  do  this  with  greater  ease  and 
safety  than  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  any 
religious  order.  .  His  theology  was  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  and  ho  had  not  the  perplexing 
logical  mind  which  prevents  a  thinker  from 
holding  doctrines  quite  irreconcilable  with 
each  other.  On  most  points  of  doctrine  his 
opinions  were  substantially  those  of  tbe  old 
Catholic  Church,  but  along  with  these  he 
held  two  doctrines  which,  when  pushed  to 
their  logical  consequences,  would  bsve 
yielded  resnUs  entirely  subversive  of  most  of 
the  theology  of  tbe  Church.  These  were 
the  doctrines  of  self-renunciation  and  of  pri- 
vate inspiration;  and  to  the  mind  of  Nico- 
las they  are  so  mutually  related,  that  when 
self-renunciation  is  complete  inspiration  fol- 

The  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  must 
form  a  part  of  every  system  of  theology,  and 
recommends  itself  to  every  pious  mind  ;  hut 
it  is  generally  so  stated  as  not  to  interfere 
with  other  doctrines  at  least  equally  neces- 
sary and  equally  important  Nicolas  and 
his  followers,  however,  mode  it  the  one  im- 
portant doctrine  in  a  Christian  theology,  and 
stated  it  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  The 
self-renunciation  they  taught  was  not  tbe 
self-renunciation  of  Reformation  theology, 
wherein  the  believer  is  taught  to  renounce 
bis  own  merit,  in  order  to  ■  gmn  by  confi- 
dence in  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  a  stand- 
ing before  God,  and  peace  of  conscience  in 
spite  of  the  sense  of  sin  ;  it  is  rather  an  ab- 
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solute  renunciation  of  one's  own  individuali- 
t}'  in  order  to  learc  nil  things  to  God.  The 
docirino  as  taiigbt  b;  tbcsc 'mystical  iheolo- 
8;ians  amounted  to  abeolute  quietism,  and  if 
logically  adhered  to  would  have  prevent- 
ed every  kind  of  human  action  and  e::- 
ertion.  Nicolas  did  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  but  he  went  far  enough  to  abow 
that  his  doctrine  was,  in  ila  practical  appli- 
cation, irreconcilable  with  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  Catholic  Chorch,  For  he 
taught  that  if  roan  conld  only  thoroughly 
renounce  himself,  and  put  his  self-knowledge 
nude,  he  would  come  to  know  that  all 
things  which  he  expcrieneeB  are  sent  him 
for  his  good,  and  are  not  to  be  shunned,  but 
are  to  be  taken  as  blessings  sent  by  God. 
Temptations  to  sin,  he  thought,  should  al- 
ways be  faced  and  never  shirked,  nor  are  wu 
to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them ;  and  in 
the  same  way  it  is  not  right  to  pray  for  any 
alteration  of  circum stances,  nor  even  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
highest  form  of  the  divine  life  in  man  is, 
according  to  Nicolas,  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  prayer  is  a  means  of  brfnging 
about  this  state  of  resignation  ;  hence  the 
believer  should  only  pray  for  a  right  and 
suitable  frame  of  mind  and  will— that  is  a 
frame  of  mind  and  will  renigncd  to  whatever 
is  sent  or  is  to  be  sent  by  God  in  His  pro- 
vidence— while  to  pray  for  a  change  in  one's 
circumstances,  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  for 
freedom  from  temptation,  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom,  is  to  pray  that  what  God 
eends  may  be  made  subject  to  us,' not  that 
we  should  be  made  to  submit  ourselves  to 
it,  and  so  tends  to  produce  self-assertion, 
not  self-renunciation.* 

When  self-renunciation  is  complete,  the 
soul  of  man  having  become  entirely  resigned 
to  the  Divine  will,  becomes,  Nicolas  taught, 
so  entirely  assimilated  to  the  Divine  nature 
that  it  has  continual  and  near  fellowship 
with  God.  Thus  the  man  who  bas  so  far 
triumphed  over  his  natural  inclioation  to 
self-assertion  as  to  become  wholly  resigned 
to  the  ways  of  God,  is  always  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
communicates  to  him  all  divine  knowledge. 
Thus  Nicolas  claimed  for  himself  and  for 

'  Cf.  Tlie  fifteenth  and  sliteenth  articles  in 
tbe  eentence  agnlnst  Martin  of  Mainz,  one  of 
Nicolas'  follovrers  i— 

10.  Qaud  perfectas  homo  non  debet  proinfami 
llberatione  ac  caleatii  regfui  oollocatioAe  denm 
OTBie,  nee  illi  pro  aliqao  quod  deus  sot  non  ser- 
Tire,  sed  iadiffereiiB  ejus  beneplacltam  eipec- 

16.  Quod  in  evsngrellis  et  Id  oratione  dominiea 
non  dsbel  stare  ric :  et  ne  noa  iadocae  tn  temp- 
tationem,  quia  negatto  dod  ex  Ckriati  doctrina, 
sad  ez  allaqaacuaqoe  negllfteDtia. 
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such  of  his  followers  as  had  reached  a  stuta 
of  perfection  in  self-renunciation,  a  direct 
acquaintance  with  things  divine.  God  re- 
vealed Himself  to  them,  they  believed,  not 
indirectly  and  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  directly  and  im- 
mediately through  dreams  and  waking 
visions,  and  in  this  way  taught  them  to  un- 
derstand perfectly  all  the  sublimest  myste- 
ries in  theology.  It  often  happened  that 
these  revelations  consisted  in  allegorical 
visions,  as  when  Rulmann  Mcrswin  had  a 
vision  of  a  stone  successively  assuming  three 
shapes,  and  was  thereby  taught  to  under- 
stand as  he  had  never  understood  before  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  while  at  other 
limes,  as  in  the  vision  which  came  to  Tauler 
at  his  conversion,  the  revelation  was  ex- 
pressed in  ordinary  language.  This  private 
inspiration,  which  Nicolas  believed  that  he 
possessed,  was  quite  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary efiorts  of  the  human  reason,  and  in  this 
respect  Tauler  and  Nicolas  hold  opinions  al- 
together opposed  to  the  rationalism  of  Eck- 
hart.  It  was  a  supernatural  gift  especially 
bestowed  upon  men  from  without,  and 
showed  itself  in  ways  altogether  different 
from  the  exercises  of  the  ordinary  reason. 
The  men  who  were  believed  to  be  possessed 
of  it  had  in  it  a  newgift,  altogether  diflercnt 
from  the  capacities  of  their  fellows,  which 
made  them  independent  of  all  churchly  and 
other  aids  to  a  religious  life,  and  they  were, 
as  possessors  of  the  same  spirit,  brought 
into  such  a  close  spiritual  fellowship  with 
each  other,  that  they  conld,  *hile  far  dis- 
tant, curreepond  with  each  other  through 
alternate  vision  a. 

Of  the  private  history  of  Nicolas  we  know 
very  little,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  travelled 
a  great  deal  through  Germany,  propagating 
bis  opinions  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  man- 
ner. Gradually  there  grew  up  around  him  a 
society  of  Christians  composed  of  men  and 
women  hkc-minded  with  himself,  who  loved 
and  honoured  him  as  their  spiritual  father. 
It  does  not  seem  that  this  society  had  any 
definite  place  of  association,  or  that  its 
members  proposed  to  themselves  any  pracli- 
cal  or  political  ends  and  aims.  The  bond  of 
association  was  the  personal  character  of 
Nicolas,  and  the  members  were  all  men  and 
women  of  pions  lives  and  characters,  who, 
in  a  profligate  and  disastrous  age,  amidst  the 
breaking  up,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  mechanical 
uds  to  piety,  were  insensibly  attracted  to- 
wards Nicolas,  and  through  him  to  each 
other.  T^ey  called  themselves  '  the  friends 
of  God,'  to  signify  that  they  had  reached 
that  stage  of  the  Christian  hfe,  when  Christ, 
according  to  His  promise,  would  call  them 
'no  longer  servants  but  friends;'   and  they 
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inckded  in  their  number  individuals  who 
differed  most  widely  in  rank  and  circum- 
Btatices.  More  than  one  monkish  Order  bod 
ite  representatives  among  the  'Friends  of 
God.'  Tduler,  Sufo,  and  Henry  of  Nordlin- 
gen,  were  Dominicans ;  Otto  of  Passaa  was 
a  Praniuscan ;  and  there  irera  numl>cra  of 
laymen.  Rulmann  Merewin  was  a  banker, 
Conrad  of  Brunaberg  was  Gram]  Master  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  Germany.  There 
were  women  as  well  as  men  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  society — for  example,  the 
two  Ebners,  Marsaretha  and  Christina,  and 
Anne,  Queen  of  Hungary. 

In  such  an  association  as  this,  where  all 
the  members  believed  themselves  possessed 
of  supernat[iral  illumination,  and  where  the 
possession  of  such  extraordinary  faculties 
was  held  to  be  the  test  of  the  religious  state, 
we  naturally  look  for  extravagant  outbursts 
of  enthu!iiasia ;  and  that  such  outbursts  did 
not  occur  is  due  to  the  firm  rule  of  Nicolas. 
This  remarkable  man  mast  have  been  gifted 
in  no  ordinary  degree  with  the  pbwers  of 
rule  and  oi^anization.  He  professed  that 
all  those  admitted  into  his  aasociaUon  were 
his  equals  in  spiritual  things,  because  they 
were  taught  by  the  same  Spirit  and  enlight- 
ened by  means  of  the  same  anpematnral  re- 
velations; he  protested  against  anythinglike 
spiritual  authority  assumed  by  one  man  over 
his  fellows ;  and  he  rejected  with  scorn  the 
claim  of  the  clergy  to  be  his  guides  in  spiri- 
tual things,  declaring  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  themselves  taught  by  that  Mas- 
ter who  alone  could  teach  the  knowledge  of 
God :  but  with  all  this  he  ruled  over  liis  fol- 
lowers and  associates  with  a  far  firmer  sway 
thaii  did  the  Pope  over  the  Church.  Theo- 
retically, the  'Friends  of  God'  admitted 
that  they  were  all  spiiitnal  equals,  possess- 
ing the  same  spiritual  gifts,  but  practically 
they  obeyed  those  revelations  which  came  to 
Nicolas,  and  in  renouncing  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  gave  themselves  over  to  the  spi- 
ritual tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  individual. 
This  was  true  more  especially  of  the  four 
iutimate  companions  of  Nicolas,  who  accom- 
panied bim  wherever  he  went,  and  obeyed 
him  with  instant  obedience  in  everythini;  ho 
commanded.  To  those  four  followers  Nico- 
las 'was  a  God,'  nothing  was  wrong  which  he 
commanded,  nothing  right  that  he  prohibit- 
ed.*    And  although  Nicolas  did  not  assert 


the  same  authority  over  all  those  who  were 
members  of  his  association,  his  pcrsonil 
power  and  influence  was  the  only  thing 
which  kept  his  followeis  united,  for  after 
bis  death  the  association ,  fell  to  pieces. 

For  a  long  time  the 'Friends  of  God' 
were  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  un- 
checked by  the  Church.  They  did  not 
court  attention,  and  the  name  they  assumed 
was  one  which  had  often  been  used,  to  de- 
note earnest-minded  individuals  who,  within 
the  Church,  sought  after  a  spiritual  as  op- 
posed to  a  mechanical  piety.  But,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  Nicolas  seema  to  have 
cherished,  and  attempted  to  put  into  execu- 
tion, certain  ambitious  plans  of  a  Church  re- 
formation, and  this  aroused  against  him  the 
wakeful  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  After  long 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  peiaecutors,  he 
was  at  last  apprehended,  and,  after  trial  was 
burnt  along  with  two  of  his  friends.  The 
associations  which  he  had  formed  held  toge- 
ther in  a  feeble  way  after  his  death,  cherish- 
ing the  memory  of  their  founder,  and  re- 
garding with  peculiar  veneration  the  reli- 
gious biographies  and  other  devotional  writ- 
ings* which  he  left  behind  bim ;  but  the 
true  influence  of  the  nian  re-appeared  after 
his  death,  not  in  the  vitality  of  the  societies 
he  formed,  but  in  the  religious  lives  and  la- 
bours of  one  or  two  of  his  more    distin- 


specially  noticed,  as  each  of  them  presents 
us  with  a  distinct  type  of  the  way  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  that  great  mystic  tended  to 


*  Tbe  veneration  In  whicli  Nicolas  was  held 
by  his  followers  fomu  the  cMef  part  nf  the  in- 
dictment drawn  up  aft^nst  tliein  by  the  Cbiirch. 
Cf.  Tba  sentence  against  Martin  of  Hainz, 
where,  out  ot  fiftsen  hesds  of  Indictments,  no 
less  tban  five  make  special  mention  of  Nicolas : — 

5.  Quod  quidem  iayevs,  nomine  Nlcol&ns  de 
Basilea,  cni  te  fnnditns  snbmlsslstl,  clarioa  et 


e.  Qnod  predicts  NIcolso  ex  perfecttone  sab- 
mieeionis  tibi  facte  potes,  contra  precapta  coins- 
eunque  prelati,  etiam  pape,  lidte  et  sine  pecetto 
obedlre. 

9.  Qnod  ex  iuadone  elusdem  Nicola!  nnllo 
modo,  etiam  Interflciendo  bominem  vel  coguo- 
■eeedo  mnlierem,  posses  peccare. 

10.  Quod  per  talemdismlssionem  Nicolao  per- 
fects dne  formis  et  jmaginibus  factam,  fuistl 
liljeratus  ab  obedientia  ecclesia,  Intrans  statnoi 
prime  Innocentlfe. 

11.  Quod  melius  esset  UbI  nt  In  fomlcatlonsDi 
caderes  et  resurgHns  in  tall  subroissione  msnest, 

Ioam  quod  ab  obedientla  elusdem  Nicolai  rece- 
eres,  et  line  peccate  remaneres. 
*  The  priuclpal  writings  of  Nicolas  of  Basle 
are:  'Buck  von  den  zwei  MSnner'  (wlio  tUess 
two  men  were  we  do  not  know] ;  '  Die  Bekchrao^ 
Taoler's ;'  '  Bnob  von  den  fUnf  M&nner '  (a  relip- 
ous  biograpli]'  of  Nicolas  and  bis  fout  compan- 
ions) ;  '  Von  der  Bekebrung  einea  Deutach-Or- 
deas-Rltter,"  '  Von  iwei  Kloster-FraoBo  In 
Bayem,'  and  '  Von  zwel  Clauserinnen,  Unnl* 
und  Adelheit,'  tbe  memoir  of  two  nuns  In  Bra- 
bant. Tbis  last  is  said  to  have  been  a  ttaasl*- 
tion  from  tba  '  VVelscb '  or  Old  Walloon  dialect, 
not  an  original  work. 
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develop  themselves.  The  two  great  doc- 
trines taught  by  Nicolas  were,  tu  we  have 
seen,  self- renunciation  and  privat«t  inspira- 
tion  hj  way  of  visions  and  dreams,  &c.  The 
doctrine  of  self-rcnunciatjon,  in  the  hands  of 
Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,  led  him  to  abandon 
entirelj  all  the  datiea  of  activn  life  and  be- 
take himself  to  passive  and  divine  contem- 
plation ;  while  the  doctrine  of  private  inspi- 
ration made  his  followers  justify  all  his  de- 
viations from  the  old  Catholic  doctrines  as 
the  direct  results  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Th*e  doctrine  of  self  renuncia- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  Heinrich  Seuss  or 
Suso,  led  him  to  practise  the  most  thorough- 
going and  ingenious  course  of  austerities  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  a  state  of  entire  self- 
sDrrendcr  by  the  triumpti  of  tho  Spirit  over 
the  flesh  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  private  inspi- 
ration led  him  to  spend  great  part  of  his 
time  in  trances  waiting  for  spiritual  mani- 
festations. With  Jan  van  Rnysbroeck  near- 
nets  to  God  was  to  be  attained  through  calm 
contemplation,  and  the  undisturbed  repose 
of  soul  and  body.  His  self-renunciation 
was  the  renunciation  of  all  aniiieties,  ondea- 
vouro,  and  business  of  any  kind,  sacred  or 
secular.  God  according  to  him  came  near 
to  man  in  the  calm  of  'Honght.  As  Qod  in 
motionless  calm  permits  His  thoughts  slowly 
and  placidly  to  evolve  themselves  In  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  providence,  so  if  His 
worshipper  preserves  the  bbuio  calm,  hii 
thoughts  will  evolve  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine,  anil  he  will  have  fellowship 
with  God,  With  Heinrich  Seusa  nearness 
to  God  was  attained  by  overcoming  what- 
ever in  us  is  ungodlike ;  by  trampling  be 
neath  as  and  slaying  outright  all  bodily  seu' 
sual  desires  and  promptings,  so  that  the 
soul,  free  from  all  foreign  and  disturbing 
emotions,  may  rise  at  a  bound,  as  it  were, 
to  that  Ood  to  whom  it  is  ever  reaching  for- 
ward to  approach.  According  to  Jan  van 
BaysbroecK,  man  is  in  his  present  state,  ns  a 
whole  of  body  and  soul  like  God,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Ohristian  theology,  which  is 
continually  before  his  mind,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  /neamation,  whose  whole  purpose,  it 
seems  to  him,  is  to  t«ach  this  similarity  of 
nature,  and  as  a  consequence  man's  power 
to  imitate  God ;  while,  according  to  Heinrich 
Seusa,  man  it  like  God,  because  he  as  a 
rit  can  rise  above  all  fleshly  desires  and 
longings ;  and  his  favourite  doctrine  of 
Christian  theology  is  the  Pattitm  of  Chritt, 
in  which  he  sees  tho  revelation  of  the  way 
in  which  man,  if  he  only  imitates  Christ,  can 
bring  himself  Into  fellowship  with  God. 
But  in  order  to  show  these  two  types  of 
mysticism  as  ihey  appeared  in  the  lives  of 
men,  we  must  dcscnbe  more  particularly  the 


characters  and  teaching  of  these  two  distin- 
guished mystics. 

Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,*  or  more  properly 
Bausbreec,  was  bom  in  1293  in  a  small  vil- 
lage of  that  name  not  far  from  Brussels. 

hile  quite  a  boy  he  showed  a  strohg  incli- 
nation for  a  religious  life,  and  when  eleven 
years  of  age  be  was  sent  to  the  convent  of 
the  Augustioian  monks  in  Brussels.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  i>egan  to  study  theology, 
but  was  a  very  mediocre  student.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  theology  was  never  very  ex- 
t«nsive  at  any  period  of  his  life — the  writ- 
ings of  the  pseudo-DionysiuB,  St.  Augustine, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  Fathers  con- 
tented him — and  be  never  knew  enough 
Latin  to  compose  in  that  language.  When 
twenty-fonr  years  of  age  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  became  curate  of  the  Church  of 
SL  Gudule,  in  Braseels,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation  for  unostentatious  piety. 
He  got  some  fame,  too,  beyond  the  confines 


*  Tbaolc^antareltidebtedtothe'MsetBchrip- 
pf  der  Tlaeiniicbe  BIbllophllen '  for  a  complete 
and  accurate  edition  of  Uie  works  of  Rnusbroec, 
verj  carefull;  edited  widi  t,  glossary  of  the  ob- 
Bolnte  and  antiquated  words  and  plirases.  Tliis 
edition  contains :  '  Die  Slerlieit  der  glieeatliktir 
Brolofl,'  '  Van  den  bllckenden  titeen '  (a  sermon 
□pon  Bev.  vll,  17,  and  lomfl^mes  ascrilM^  to 
l^uler;  ft  Is  to  be  found  in  Bpener's  Editlua  of 
Tanler'i  Works,  p.  142,  &c.)  '  Dat  Boec  van  den 
vier  Becoriii([en,'  '  Die  SplfKliel  der  ewlgber 
Salicbelt,'  '  Dat  Boec  van  vii.  Trappen  inden 
Qraet  der  glieeat'iker  Minnen.'  '  Dst  Boec  van 
KVCD  Bloten,'  '  Dat  Boec  van  den  Rike  der 
Qheleven,'  '  Dat  Boec  van  der  twself  Do((beden 
van  deDKerstenenQlieleven,'  '  Dst  Boec  van  den 
gbeeitslikpn  Tabemaculfl '  (ptirbapfllbe  moat  Im- 
portant of  bis  works).  The  first  fonr  of  tbese 
writings  are  publlabed  separately  by  A.  v.  Ams- 
waldt,  onder  the  title  'Fiar  Scbriften  von 
Jobann  Rusbrock  in  elederdeuisclio  Sprache,' 
wltb  ■  preface  by  Dr.  Ullmanc.  Surius,  who 
translated  into  iMin  tbe  devotional  writings  of 
Henry  Saso,  bas  also  pnblislied  a  Latin  transla- 
don  of  tbe  works  of  Ruusbroec,  bnt  iliis  edition 
Is  not  trustwortbj,  for  In  order  to  make  liis 
author  kn  orthodox  Catfaolic,  tbe  translsinr  lias 
altered  several  passagea  containlnff  Ruusbroec's 
more  peculiar  dnctrinn,  wtaicli  he  believes  to  be 
obj actionable.  The  student  will  kIbo  Bod  an  ad- 
mirable summary  and  criticisin  of  Ruusbroec's 
mjBticism  in  tbe  '  Epistola  Gersonis.  super  3* 
parte  llbH  J.  R.  de  omatu  Bpir.  Nuptiaram,'  in 
which  Oerson  kccnsea  hlmof  linidlDK  pKntbeialic 
tenets  not  unlike  those  held  by  die  Beghards. 
and  for  which  ASianry  do  Bene  had  been  con- 
.  dHmned  by  tho  Univeraity  of  Paris,  A  disciple 
of  RuDsbroec's,  Johannes  de  ScliCTnhavia,  wrote 
a  defence  of  his  mHSler,  and  this,  along  with 
Gerson'a  reply,  are  to  be  found  in  Dupin'a  edition 
of  Uetaon's  Works,  Tom,  I.,  Pt,  !.,  pp.  59ff.  The 
beat  summary  of  Ruusbroec's  lite  and  opinions 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Csrl  Schmidt's '  Elndes  sot 
le  Mystidsme  Allemand  an  XIV>-  Sieele.'  In  the 
'  Memtdres  de  I'Academie  roysle  des  Sciences, 
morale*  et  poUttques.'  Savants  Btrangere,  Paris, 
1817. 
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of  his  parUh  and  neighboarhood,  by  eoccew- 
fullf    meeting    and    confuting    a     female 

freacher  of  the  sect  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
rce  Spirit,  wlio  bad  made  many  converts 
by  her  perauaBive  tongue,  and  had  silenced 
not  a  few  opponents  by  her  ready  wit ;  and 
he  miglit  have  risen  to  some  eminence  in  the 
Chnrcn  had  he  so  inclined.  Bnt  his  solid 
Fieminb  nature  inclined  him  to  remain  in  hU 
bumble  sphere,  and  content  himself  with  a 
life  of  qniet  work.  How  he  became  ac- 
qaaint«d  with  Tanler  and  Nicolas  of  Basle, 
is  not  known — some  assert  that  Tanler  visit- 
ed Brusscta  in  one  of  his  many  journeys — 
bnt  he  soon  became  a  man  of  note  among 
the  '  Friends  of  God,'  and  was  recognised  as 
one  of  their  spiritual  guides.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  much  speculative  ability,  and  ho  had 
neit  to  no  erudition ;  but  tha  intensity  and 
power  of  his  Christian  mystical  spirit  gave 
to  this  quiet  old  Flemish  curate  a  won- 
derful pentonal  influence  over  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  His  book  on  'The 
Adornment  for  the  Spiritual  Nnpliats'  was 
written  to  serve  as  a  manual  of  devotion 
among  the  '  Friends  of  God,'  and  describes 
the  course  of  self-renunciation  through  the 
three  stages  of  the  life  active,  the  life  inti- 
mate, and  the  life  contemplative.  When 
sixty  years  o[  age  he  conceived  that  be  had 
made  sufficient  advance  in  spiritual  progress 
to  be  ready  for  the  life  contemplative,  and 
he  resigned  his  curacy  to  retire  to  a  monas- 
tery of  the  Itcgular  Canous  at  Groondal,  of 
which  he  was  first  prior.  In  this  monastery 
he  passed  the  remaining  portion  of  his  long 
life,  spending  his  days  in  what  seemed  to 
him  the  only  truly  noble  and  divine  task 
permitted  to  man,  quiet  contemplation.  He 
found  time  however  to  gather  about  him  a 
band  of  earnest  preachers  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  speak  to  ibe  people,  and  he  induc- 
ed numbers  of  well-bom  and  highly  educat- 
ed men  and  women  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  monastic  life,  and  set  hij  face  calmly 
but  steadfastly  against  the  vices  of  the  cler- 
gy and  of  the  laity.  He  died  in  1387,  at 
the  j^e  of  ninety-four,  and  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  convent 

Kuusbroec  was  neither  a  theologian  nor  a 
philosopher,  and  most  of  his  theology  and 
speculation  he  borrowed  from  Eckhart  and 
Nicolas;  yet  everywhere  throughout  bis 
writings  he  keeps  his  individuality,  and 
■hows  that  lie  has  not  merely  appropriated  but 
assimilated  to  his  own  quiet,  deep  nature  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  he  teaches.  His 
writings  arc  all  devotional,  and  are  never 
technital  nor  even  systematic;  but  they  arc 
full  of  rich  quaint  figures  and  wonderful 
symbols  and  emblems,  making  one  think  of 
an  illiterate  George  Herbert.     His  style  is 


Oct. 

rongh  and  nnconth,  but  it  has  a  quiet 
strength  of  its  own,  and  re'flecta  very  welt 
the  rugged  living  heart  in  the  man.  Hit 
principal  (contribution  to  mystical  theology 
was  his  division  of  the  work  of  selfrenua- 
ciation  into  three  stages,  and  his  idea  that 
the  lai>t  and  highest  sts^  the  life  of  pure 
contemplation,  was  the  perfection  of  this 
work.  According  to  Raasbroec,  the  liftae- 
live,  or  first  stage  in  the  work  of  self-renun- 
ciation, consists  in  the  approach  to  God  by 
external  means.  To  this  life  belong  peni- 
tential exercises,  the  practice  of  good  works, 
and  obedience  to  Ihe  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  Chnrch.  At  this  stage  a  rigorous  asce- 
ticism is  recommended,  and  the  chief  and 
characteristic  virtue  is  Christina  humility. 
Tlie  lift  intimaU,  or  second  stage,  is  reach- 
ed when  the  external  aids  to  piety  are  no 
longer  so  necessary,  and  there  is  within  the 
souTan  eternal  aspiration  towards  God,  which 
is  reciprocal  with  God's  love  going  out  to  man. 
In  this  stage  the  soul  is  illuming  by  God's 
grace,  and  is  enabled  to  free  itself  from  all 
spiritual  and  bodily  affections  which  would 
obscure  the  image  of  God.  The  ii/e  am- 
templalive,  or  third  stage,  which  he  called 
the  vita  vitalii,  is  reached  when  onr  lives  are 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Tlie  life  of  God 
envelopes  us,  is  above  us,  about  us,  and  yet 
all  throughout  us  in  a  way  that  we  know 
not  The  soul  is  free  from  all  excitement, 
free  even  from  the  rush  of  aspiration  to- 
wards God,  for  it  rests  on  God's  love,  and  its 
whole  exercise  consists  in  thus  resting  on 
God ;  united  to  God  the  soul  has  calm  and 
eternal  fruition  of  Him;  and  above  and  be- 
yond all  there  is  something  in  this  life  of 
divine  contemplation  which  is  ineflable,  and 
can  never  be  described.  Like  ^khart, 
Ruusbroec  thought  that  the  mystical  vision 
of  God,  which  was  vouchsafed  in  the  life 
contemplative,  was  not  given  in  any  dream 
or  emotional  mood — excitement  of  the  emo- 
tions belonged  to  the  first  and  lowest  stage 
of  the  spiritaal  life — but  belonged  to  the 
highest  faculty  of  the  soul,  to  the  scintilla 
or  spark  of  the  Divine  presence,  which  Is 
the  inmost  nature  of  the  soul ;  but  he  went 
beyond  Eckhart  in  his  description  of  the 
iikeness  of  man  to  God,  His  healthy  Fle- 
mish nature  was  not  troubled  with  any  ideas 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  body  as  opposedto 
the  soul,  and  so  he  did  not  need  to  busy 
himself  with  trying  to  overcome  the  strength 
of  the  body  by  elaborate  maceration.  He 
sought  to  contemplate  God  with  his  whole 
being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  and  he  could 
not  think  that  that  human  flesh  which  Christ 
hallowed  when  Ho  became  God  Incarnate, 
had  first  to  be  got  rid  of  ere  man  could  live 
a  spiritual  life.    Thus  Ruusbroec  was  led  to 
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meditate  muoh  upon  thedo'itrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation. It  never  assumed  the  place  in  his  sys- 
tem wliich  it  did  in  the  old  Catholic  or  in 
Reformation  theology,  for  Ruusbroec  did 
not  set  much  store  by  any  doctrine  of 
Atonement ;  but  still  the  Incarnation  was  a 
central  point  in  his  theology,  for  it  enabled 
him,  he  thought,  to  see  how  thoroughly  roan 
could  assimilate  himself  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture, since  it  taught  how  thoroughly  God 
could  take  to  Himself  a  human  nature.  If 
the  highest  duty  of  man  is  the  imitation  of 
God— and  this  is  always  the  nwin  idea  in 
the  theology  of  the  mystics — then  the  In- 
carnation of  God  makes  it  possible  for  the 
whole  man  to  join  in  this  imitation.  So 
much  for  the  Flemish  type  of  mysticism. 
We  must  now  pass  to  the  South-German 
type. 

Heinrich  Suso,  or  Scuss,*  w;is,  from  his 
early  training  and  character,  a  theologian, 
quite  different  from  Knasbrooc,  His  father 
was  a  rnde  German  knight,  fond  of  martial 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  and  delighting  in  the 
tourney ;  his  mother  was  one  of  those  swnt- 
ly  contemplative  women  so  often  met  with 
in  old  Gei-raan  biography.  As  a  boy  Hein- 
rich was  devoted  to  his  mother ;  and  hers 
seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  influence  in 
his  life.  From  her  he  inherited  his  youth- 
ful pious  longings,  his  uniform  gentleness, 
and  a  certain  high-minded  delicacy  of  cha- 
racter, which  in  afterlife  insensibly  charmed 
those  pious  ladies  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  In  his  thirteenth  year  his  parents 
allowed  Mm  to  enter  the  Dominican  convent 
in  Constance;  from  which  he  was  sent  by 
his  anperiors  to  K&ln,  to  study  theology  in 
the  famous  school  there.  There  he  studied 
Aristotle  and  Thomas  oE  Aquin,  but  soon 
began  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
mystical  theologians.  When  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  ^e  his  mother  died,  and  when 


*  The  principal  works  of  Suso  are ; — '  Das 
Leben  Heinrich  8«uie's  von  iliin  sellMt  erzfihit,' 
whicU  has  lieea  translated  Into  several  lanKuages 
(llie  EiikUb)i  translation  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article),  and  ia  atlll  extensively  read  as  a  de- 
votiunnl  book  hy  Roman  Catholics  ;  '  BUclilein 
von  dor  Ewiffen  Weisheit ;'  '  Predlfflen  ;'  '  Precea 
LorariiB ; '  '  Otficium  Mieas  de  leterca  sapJentia.' 
Tlie '  Duchlein  von  den  nean  FuIbhd,'  commonly 
BUribuled  tobim,  and  usually  found  in  editions 
of  his  collected  works,  was  really  writen  by 
Ralmnan  Merswln.  The  best  Latin  edition  of 
his  works  is  tliat  ofSarius.  Jabn's * Leeerriichte 
Alttcataclier  Tbeologie,'  contains  a  i<electlaa  of 
the  more  important  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Suso  tranBlHled  inio  modem  Qennan,  and  ac- 
companied with  valnable  nolea,  comparing  Ills 
doctrines  with  those  of  Plato,  Plotinus.  and 
Novalis.  The  b«st  GBrmaa  edition  of  Snso'H 
works  Is  Diepenbroch'a,  to  which  is  prefiied  a 
valeablo  diss*  nation  on  mysticiam  bj  J.  Ofirrea. 
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the  news  reached  him  ho  again  solemnly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  re- 
solved to  call  himself  by  his  mother's  name 
of  Scuss,  Latinised  into  Suso.  Shortly  after 
his  mother's  death  Eckhart  came  to  KiJln, 
and  the  young  Dominican  student  began  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  the  famous  vicar- 
general  of  his  Order,  He  soon  became  an 
enthusiastic  disciple,  and  eagerly  defended 
his  master  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  which 
began  at  that  tima  to  he  levelled  against 
him.  When  his  studies  at  Kiiln  were  end- 
ed, he  returned  to  his  convent  at  Constance; 
and  although  often  absent  on  preaching 
jonrneys,  continued  to  be  one  of  its  inmates 
until  his  death.  The  pious  and  highly- 
strung  nature  of  Suso  soon  found  outlet  in 
many  and  wonderful  visions,  which  he  re- 
cords in  his  biography.  In  one  of  these 
visions  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  his  heav- 
enly name  was  Amandun ;  and  he  carefully 
recorded  the  fact  tn  his  biography,  although 
while  alive  he  kept  it  a  secret  from  all  men. 
In  one  of  his  preaching  tours  he  visited 
Strashni^,  where  he  met  Tauler,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  him  to  Nicolas  of 
Basle,  and  his  other  spiritual  companions; 
at  all  events,  he  soon  after  became  one  of 
the  followers  of  Nicolas,  and  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  '  Friends  of  God,'  and  wms 
held  in  great  esteem  by  them.  Christina 
Ebner,  in  one  of  her  visions,  saw  his  name 
written  on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  side  by 
side  with  ranter's,  and  Henry  of  Nordlingen 
esteemed  him  as  one  of  the  holiest  of  men. 
Heinrich  Seuss  was  not  a  man  like  Tauler, 
to  rush  into  the  great  battle  of  life;  in  the 
contest  between  the  people  and  tlie  Church 
he  took  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  preferred 
a  quiet  conventual  life  to  the  bustle  of  prac- 
tical work  in  perilous  times;  and  yet  his 
enthusiastic  nature  could  not  find  its  outlet 
in  that  calm  contemplation  wbiuii  had  seem- 
ed the  highest  blessedness  to  Jan  van  Ruus- 
broec. Seuss  longed  to  know  God,  to  be- 
hold Him  as  He  is,  to  have  living  fellowship 
with  Him.  Solomon's  conception  of  eternal 
wisdom  entranced  him,  he  longed  to  make 
such  wisdom  his  own,  and  devoted  him.sclf 
to  the  attempt  to  reach  IL  In  his  convent 
he  had  a  small  chapel,  constntcted  for  liis 
especial  use,  on  the  walls  of  which  he  painted 
symbolic  representations  of  the  Eternal  Wis- 
dom, and  around  them  mystic  sentences  ap- 
propriate to  the  symbols.  There  ho  sat 
waiting  for  the  inspiration  which  prompted 
him  while  he  composed  his '  Book  on  the 
Etemal  Wisdom,' 

In  the  way  in  which  Seuss  determined  to 
seek  this  wisdom  we  recognise  the  workings 
of  a  nature  which  combined  much  of  the 
character  of  both  hb  father  and  his  mother. 
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The  powcF  and  nobility  of  auSering  had  al- 
ways a  great  attraction  for  him ;  this  ho 
doubtless  inherited  from  the  gentle  aod 
high-minded  German  lady,  his  mother ; 
while  his  fixed  resolve  to  fight  his  way 
through  suftering  to  the  goal  he  had  set  be- 
fore him  shows  the  indomitable  resolution 
of  his  soldier-father.  Like  Ruusbroec  and 
otlier  mystics,  Sbiiss  thought  that  the  high- 
cat  religions  work  was  to  imitate  Christ,  and 
the  one  Christian  duty  was  to  endeavour 
after  a  perfect  imitation ;  by  imitating 
Christ  men  gradually  approach  nearer  God  ; 
and  when  the  imitation  is  perfect  they  lose 
themselves  with  Christ  in  God.  If  man  is 
an  earthly  creatnre,  he  thought,  born  and 
reared  in  time,  pent  within  a  dull  body,  and 
enchained  by  all  manner  of  sensual  lusts,  he 
is  nevertheless  a  spiritual  nature,  able;  to  be 
the  mirror  in  which  God  may  reflect  Him- 
self. There  ia  within  this  body,  and  beneath 
those  sense-affectionB,  a  mntilla,  or  fUnk- 
leiti,  or  spark  of  God's  presence ;  and  man 
only  fulfils  his  true  destiny  when  he  follows 
that  light  on  until  he  gets  back  to  the 
^urce  from  which  he  emanated,  and  returns 
to  God,  who  is  his  home.  But  how  was 
this  journey  to  be  accomplished!  Not, 
ScusB  thought,  by  the  way  of  clear  think- 
ing, or  calm  contemplation;  we  must  follow 
the  path  Christ  took,  and  where  He  trod 
there  set  our  steps.  For,  according  to  him, 
Christ's  Incarnation  and  life  on  earth  was  in 
a  higher  and  holier  form  the  very  same  pro- 
cess as  man's  birth  into  this  material  uni- 
verae ;  just  aa  man  came,  a  spark  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  out  from  the  divine  presence 
into  this  world  of  bodily  change  and  decay, 
so  came  Christ,  the  brightness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  to  take  to  Himself  man's  na- 
ture, and  live  man's  life;  and  in  the  way  in 
which  Christ  returned  to  the  Father  men 
may  return.  But  our  Lord  returned  back 
again  to  Divinity  by  one  clearly  marked 
road,  by  the  path  of  His  Passion;  and  we 
must  imitate  Him  in  His  Passion,  if  we  arc 
to  follow  in  His  footsteps.  It  is  by  bodily 
suffering  then,  according  to  Scubb,  that  wc 
are  to  imitate  Christ ;  suffering  prolonged 
until  the  body  has  no  longer  power  to  clog 
the  soul,  and  the  sensible  no  longer  enthralls 
the  spiritual.  In  this  way,  just  as  Ruus- 
broec made  Christ's  Incarnation  the  centre 
of  his  mystical  theology,  the  more  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  Seuss  makes'  Christ's  Pas- 
sion the  great  doctrine  in  theology.  In  this 
spiritual  life  of  imitation  of  Christ  Senss 
distinguishes  three  st^es: — (1)  jntrgatton, 
wherein  all  creature  desires  are  banished ; 
(3)  illumination,  in  which  the  soul  Is  filled 
with  heavenly  desires;  and  (3)  perfeetton, 
wherein  the  superior  faculties  of  the  soul 


being  united  to  God,  the  soul  rests  on  God, 
full  of  sublime  contentment,  satisfied  with 
sublime  love,  and  full  of  visions  of'  divine 
things.  In  each  of  the^e  stages  the  body 
may  at  any  time  rise  in  revoitagainat  the  soul 
and  its  spiritual  endeavours;  and  so  it  must 
ever  be  crushed  by  constant  mortifi  cation  sand 
penances ;  and  Seusa,  as  he  tells  us  in  hia  bio- 
graphy, was  singularly  skilful  in  inventing 
ways  by  which  to  torture  and  macerate  him- 
self. Thus,  according  to  Scuss,  the  ideal  re- 
lipous  life  is  attained  when  the  body  is  tho- 
roughly subdued,  and  the  soul  is  able  to 
reach  towards  God  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  in  mystic  trances,  day  dreams,  and 
visions  of  the  night  hold  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  re- 
presentatives of  mysticism  in  the  fourteenth 
century,*  and  it  only  remains  to  summarise 
them,  and  compare  them  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  theology.  To  put  the 
matter  shortly,  what  the  mystics  brought 
into  mcdiceval  theology,  apart  from  their 
merely  Neo-PI atonic  theosophy,  may  be 
summed  up  under  these  heads: — 

lat.  An  intense  individualism,  which 
made  them  look  at  all  things  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  individual  soul,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  obtaining  any  glimpse  of 
an  organic  religious  life,  whether  in  the  fonn 
of  a  mechanical  ecclcsiasticism,  aa  in  the  old 
Catholic  theology,  or  in  that  of  a  communi- 
ty inspired  by  the  Spirit  aod  in  possession 
of  the  external  means  of  grace,  the  Word, 
sacraments,  and  prayer,  as  in  tbe  Reforma- 
tion theology,  or  even  in  that  wider  and 
vaguer  sense  of  a  '  fellowship  of  sentiment 
which  creates  a  unity  amongst  all  educated 
men  throughout  Christendom' — the  'Church 
which  has  no  name,'  of  Prevost-Paradol, 
Dean  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Rauwenhoff.f 

2nd.  An  over-strained  spiritualism  which 
compelled  them  to  look  on  all  events  in  his- 
tory and  human  life  as  parables,  and  which 
when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Scriptures 
exhausted  itself  in  a  meaningless  allegoriz- 
ing. 

3rd.  The  rejection  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  for  a  theory  of  telf-renunfialion, 
or  rather  of  the  renunciation  of  all  difficul- 


*  I  liave  not  tbonftbt  it  nscesaarj  to  give  any 
account  of  the  '  Deutsche  Theologie,'  becaoee  it 
n-all;  samrnariseB  and  preseuts  Id  a  ■jstematic 
form  the  results  of  tbe  founoenth  centary  mya- 
ticism,  and  it  does  not  contain  fartber  develop- 
ments of  auy  oftba  doctrines  wbicb  mors  imme- 
diately belong;  to  tbe  subject  of  Investiftation. 

t  TliiB  conception  of  the  natare  of  tbe  Chnrch 
lias  been  most  fully  elaborated  by  tbe  Leyden 
School  of  Theologians.  Cf.,  amonfF  other  arti- 
cles, ■  TbeoloKisch  Tijdscbrift'for  Nov.,  1B7S, 
Art.  1.  De  Eerk  van  Scholland. 
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ties  and  impedinents  to  the  abaog>tion  of 
the  Boul  back  again  into  God.  The  great 
biisioeBB  of  man,  they  taught,  was  to  re- 
nounce self,  and  the  one  great  advantage 
wliich  Christianity  possessed  over  alt  other 
reliffiona  was  that  it  alono  in  the  person  of 
Christ  furnished  man  with  a  model  of  self' 
renunciation  ;  for  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  mystical  idea  of  an  Imitatio 
Christi  is  only  another  way  of  expreasing 
their  theory  of  self-ronunciatioo.  This  doc- 
trine aasumed  a  twofold  form,  inaaniuch  as 
— (1)  Some  held  tliat  self-renuDciation  is 
perfect  when  the  soul  attains  to  a  state  of 
cji\m  contemplation,  and  when  the  reason  is 
purified  from  all  sensible  and  other  hin- 
drances. This  may  be  called  the  rationalist 
mysticiam.  In  its  theory  of  an  imitatio 
christi,  Christ  is  the  ideal  man,  who  can  be 
imitated  because  tie  is  man,  and  its  central 
doctrine  is  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation. 
(2)  Some  held  that  self-renunciation  is  per- 
fect when  the  soul  attains  to  a  state  of  en- 
thusiastic vision,  and  when  it  has  triumphed 
over  the  body,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a 
nullity  by  emaciation  and  maceration.  This 
may  be  called  the  enthuaiastic  mysticism. 
In  its  theory  of  an  imitatio  Christi,  Christ 
is  the  ideal  sufferer,  who  can  be  imitated 
because  lie  brought  His  body  into  anhjcc- 
tion,  and  its  central  doctrine  is  the  dogma 
of  the  Passion. 

4th.  The  doctrine  of  private  inspiration, 
which  means,  not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
ing from  without  into  the  son!  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer  fills  it  with  the  presence  of 
God,  and  so  enables  him,  as  it  enables  all 
other  believera,  to  know  the  things  of  Uod, 
hut  rather  that  there  is  within  each  man  a 
spark  of  the  divine  presence  which,  if  not 
hindered  by  the  blinding  influences  of 
sense,  will  reveal  to  the  individual  believer 
in  its  own  way  what  is  divinely  true,  and 
will  interpret  for  him  in  the  way  most  suit- 
able to  his  circumstances  and  needs  the  spi- 
ritual meaning  of  things. 

5th.  Lastly,  a  total  neglect  of  the  histori- 
fat  element  in  religion,  in  revelation,  in  the- 
ology, and  even  in  human  life.  This  last 
element  in  mysticism  is  perhaps  only  the 
n^ative  side  of  the  one  first  mentioned,  for 
an  intense  individualism  implies  an^lectof, 
and  contempt  for,  that  intermingling  asso- 
ciation and  continuity  of  individnal  interests 
and  Mms  which  make  ap  the  oi^nic  whole 
of  history ;  bnt  it  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  deserve  special  mention. 

It  IB  not  difficult  to  show  that  many  clr- 
cnmstances  in  the  historical  position  of  the 
mystics  led  them  to  adopt  these  doctrines, 
hut  this  explanation  only  removes  them  far- 
ther from  any  relaUon  to  the  Reformation. 


m 

'  It  may  be  shown,  I  think,  that  mysticism 
has  always  its  birth  in  a  time  of  disorder 
and  contest,  and  more  especially  in  a  time 
when  there  is  a  violent  conflict  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  This  was 
the  case  as  we  have  just  seen  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent manner  with  the  mysticism  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century.  It  arose  and  ran  its  full 
couise  during  the  stormiest  period  of  medi- 
aeval history.  The  great  strife  between  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  been  going  on  for  long, 
had  reached  its  height  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Pope  John 
XXII.  and  his  successors,  Benedict  XII.  and 
Clement  VI.  The  twin  powers  in  Europe 
which  had  so  long  grown  together  mutually 
supporting  and  protecting  each  other,  the 
representatives  of  civil  government  and  reli- 
gious authority,  the  embodiments  of  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  order  and  well  being,  were 
now  divorced  from  each  other,  engaged  in  a 
deadly  conflict  which  could  only  end  in  tlie 
destruction  of  one  or  both.  Earnest,  pious, 
and  right-minded  men  were  often  fain  to 
turn  tneir  eyes  away  from  the  weltering 
nightmare  of  external  history.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  to  which  they  looked  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  Europe,  had 
become  scarcely  more  than  a  name,  and 
every  election  of  an  emperor  was  the  signal 
for  the  renewal  of  ihe  moat  deadly  disorder. 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  once  the  symbol 
of  all  that  was  holy  and  of  good  report,  the 
avowed  peacemaker,  the  defender  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  denouncer  of  wrong  doing,  the 
symbol  of  the  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
and  the  realization  of  moral  force  and  spin- 
toal  power  stronger  than  mere  brute 
strength,  had  now  become  a  temporal  pow- 
er, which  directed  the  movements  of  annies 
and  threatened  the  liberties  of  nations.  The 
Empire  had  lost  its  power  to  rule,  the 
Church  had  lost  its  spiritual  character ;  and 
European  history  to  the  eyes  of  contempo- 
raries must  have  been  like  a  .  horrible  vision 
of  dreadful  unrealities.  To  what  were  ear- 
nest-minded spiritual  men  to  turn  their 
eyest  It  required  greater  penetration  than 
those  mystics  possessed  to  separate  the  trae 
course  of  the  development  of  Church  and 
State  from  the  confused  turmoil  on  the  sur- 
face of  history,  and  to  disceminthe present 
chaos  of  misrule  the  convulsive  throes  usher- 
ing in  a  new  national  and  a  new  eccleuasd- 
caftife.  It  ia  true  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  new  national  life 
of  Europe  waa  appearing,  and  that  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  already  being  supplant- 
ed by  a  confederation  of  nations;  bat  those 
mystics  lived  too  soon  to  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  ail  this.    They  could  acarcely  appre- 
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ciate  the  new  political  order  which  waa  be- 
^nning  to  emerge,  still  less  could  they  take 
the  birth  of  this  new  national  life  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  incoming  of  a  new  life  for  the 
Church.  They  could  not  see  that  when  the 
incubus  of  a  central  power,  whose  action 
was  purely  mechanical  and  destractivc  to 
living  national  strength,  was  removed,  a  new 
orderly  national  life  which  was  now  strug- 
gling into  existence  would  speedily  show  it- 
self in  all  its  strength ;  still  less  could  they 
see  in  the  birth  of  European  nations  the 
prophecy  of  the  birth  of  national  Churches 
and  a  new  clmrchly  life.  They  lived  too 
soon  for  this;  they  were  between  the  dark- 
ness and  the  day,  and  the  shadows  were  still 
upon  them.  What  they  saw  waa  the  decay 
of  all  external  force,  whetlier  in  State  or 
Church.  What  could  they  do,  but  shut 
their  eyes  on  all  outoide  things,  like  the  old 
Stoics,  and  seek  within  themselves,  within 
the  empire  of  their  own  souls,  for  that  con- 
solation they  sorely  needed.  Hence  came 
their  intense  individualism,  and  hence  their 
despisal  of  oi^anic  Christianity  in  any  form, 
and  their  contempt  for  qny  externa)  means 
to  holiness.  They  felt  themselves  alone  in 
the  world,  and  they  set  themselves  to  make 
the  best  of  tlieir  solitude.  If  every  external 
basis  and  support  for  government  and  reli- 
gion has  given  way,  they  said,  we  have,  at 
least,  ourselves  left  ua ;  within  the  circle  of 
our  own  thoughts  we  have  enough  to  con- 
tent us ;  there,  if  we  only  seek  it,  we  can 
find  order  and  peace,  and  holy  quiet.  The 
very  causes  which  compelled  the  stoic  to 
betjike  liimself  to  his  ideal  of  a  wise  man, 
who  is  self-sufficient  within  himaelf,  and  to 
turn  bis  back  upon  a  universe  where  di) 
der  reigned,  begat  the  individualism  of  the 
mystic,  and  tlius  the  paradoxes  of  the  stoic 
and  the  allegorising  tendencies  of  the  mystic 
spring  from  the  same  source.  1  need  hardly 
say,  that  this  comparison  between  the  mys- 
tics and  the  stoics,  refers  to  one  point  only 
in  the  doctrines  of  each — the  individualism 
which  made  them  turn  from  external  fact  to 
inward  idea.  On  all  other  points  save  this 
no  comparison  is  possible.  For  there  is  per- 
vading the  whole  of  the  mystical  theolo^ 
an  intense  and  devout  spiritnality,  which 
marks  it  oft  from  any  pagan  philosophy, 
however  refined.  'There  is  nothing,'  aa 
Dorner  says,  '  more  characteriatic  of  mysti- 
cism than  that  it  will  not  stop  short  at  the 
means,  but  seeks  communion  with  God 
Himself — contact  of  the  soul  with  Ilii 
The  sensible  tanglhlencss  of  divine  ordina 
ces  does  not  satisfy  it;  it  seeks  the  spiritual 
certainty  of  God,  its  salvation;  through  the 
presentjiving  God,  not  merely  through  past 
actions  which  may  have  become  mere  sym- 


bols of  His  presence;  it  seeks  that  the  soul 
may,  above  all,  rejoice  in  its  God.'  But  the 
point  here  insisted  on  i»,  that  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  made  tlio  stoics  betake 
themselves  to  an  ideal  life,  instead  of  active- 
ly helping  to  make  real  life  better  than  it 
was,  led  the  mystics  to  seek  this  near  and 
intimate  fellowship  with  God  by  one  parti- 
cular way — by  despising  all  external  aid  as 
mechanical,  and,  therefore,  unspiritual,  and 
seeking  that  help  alone  which  was  to  be 
found  within  their  own  individual  souls. 

Kowhere  is  this  seen  better  than  in  the 
way,  to  select  one  instance,  in  which  the 
mystics  treat  what  must  ever  be  the  central 
idea  of  every  theology — the  idea  of  Atone- 
ment. They  rejected  the  old  Catholic  theo- 
ry as  too  niechanical  and  extenial,  but  they 
could  not  conceive  of  any  theory  which, 
while  it  waa  spiritual,  was  yet  external  and 
objective,  and  so  they  did  not  attempt  to 
frame  any  such  theory ;  their  idea  of  atone- 
ment could  have  no  basis  outside  the  indivi- 
dual soul,  whether  of  historical  fact  or  ex- 
ternal ordinance.  And  so,  in  their  hands, 
the  theory  of  Atonement  became  a  doctrine 
of  self-renunciation,  or  a  statement  of  the 
means  by  which  all  the  impediment  lying 
between  the  inmost  core  of  the  hninan  soul, 
and  God,  its  Maker,  may  be  removed.  No 
doubt  the  mystics  aimed  at  a  nearness  to 
God ;  no  doubt  they  felt  that  the  one  su- 
preme moment  in  each  one's  life  was  that  in 
whioh  aU  else  fading  behind  it,  the  man  is 
conscious  of  two  things  only,  God  the  Al- 
mighty, and  biTHself  in  His  presence ;  but 
the  pnsaage  of  the  soul  to  such  a  standing, 
and  its  action  when  there,  are  not  described 
in  the  same  way  by  the  mystic  and  by  the- 
Reformation  theologian,  fhe  mystic,  keep- 
ing within  the  circle  of  the  soul,  shows  how 
the  perturbing  and  distracting  and  blinding 
affections  of  sense  may  be  removed  until  the 
inmost  essence  of  the  soul,  the  scinlilla,  or 
spark  of  the  divine  presence,  is  face  to  face 
with  the  Brightness  from  whence  it  emanat- 
ed ;  the  Reformation  theologian,  going  be- 
yond man  and  his  helplessness  in  things  spi- 
ritual, describes  the  awakening,  enlighten- 
ing, and  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. The  mystic,  keeping  within  the  circle 
of  the  soul,  shows  how  the  gdntUta,  or  spark 
of  the  divine  presence  within  man,  when 
once  brought  face  to  face  with  God,  who  is 
its  home,  seeks  to  lose  itself  again  in  that 
Brightnces  by  renouncing  all  individaality, 
as  tue  wave  does  when  it  sinks  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean ;  the  Reformation  theolo- 
gian ^ain  going  beyond  man,  describes  how 
man,  brought  into  the  presence  of  God, 
seeks  to  have  fellowship  with  Uim  by  re- 
nouncing all  merit  of  his  own,  in  order  tu 
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rest  on  the  merit  of  tho  Christ  of  tliis  God 
in  whose  presence  he  is ;  or,  as  Ritscbl  says, 
'  t)iB  problem  of  tho  mystic  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  his  individuality,  as  created,  in  order  to 
attain  anion  with  God  and  absorption  into 
Hits  Being.  And  this  is  qaite  distinct  from 
the  Reformation  problem  how  to  remove 
one's  own  merit,  in  order  to  gain  by  confi- 
dence in  Christ's  merit  a  stundint;  before 
God  and  peace  of  conscience,  in  spite  of  the 
sense  of  sin.'  The  religious  task  of  the 
mystic  is  based  npon  a  comparison,  not  be- 
tween sinner  and  lawgiver,  bnt  between 
creature  and  Creator,  and  designs  to  do 
away  with  the  distance  which  the  fact  of 
creation  establishes  between  the  two;  and 
the  whole  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  arc  to  be  found  within  the  circle 
of  man's  being,  and  need  not  be  sought  for 
in  external  ordinance  or  event  of  history.* 

It  is  not  difiiciilt  to  see  how  an  indivi- 
dualist theology  of  this  kind  tended  to  de- 
stroy the  old  Catholic  Church ;  its  one  ten- 
dency, as  regards  that  Cbnrch,  was  to  disin- 
tegrate it  and  break  it  up  into  a  mass  of  iso- 
lated individual  worshippers,  without  orga- 
nic coherence  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  men  like  Dorner 
and  TJIIinenn  can  see  in  mysticism  a  positive 
element  of  preparation  for  the  Reformation  ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  if  Luther  had  never  as- 
serted, with  all  the  strength  of  utterance  for 
which  he  is  famous,  that,  next  to  the  Bible 
and  St  Angusline,  he  was  indebted  for  most 
of  what  he  knew  about  '  God,  Christ,  man, 
and  all  things,' to  that  'noble  little  book,' 
the  '  Deutsche  Thcologie,'  we  should  not 
have  heard  so  much  about  the  intimate  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  the  mediaeval  mys- 
tics and  the  Reformation  theology.  Luther, 
undoubtedly  and  deservedly,  held  the 
'Deutsche  Theologio'  in  high  estimation. 
He  caused  the  booK  to  be  republished,  giv- 
ing it  a  new  title,  and  introduced  it  with  a 
characteristic  preface ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  any  scientific  accuracy  to  Luther's 
statement  of  the  effect  of  this  book  upon 
him.     No  one  asserts  that  Occam,  Gabriel 

*  It  ma;  b«  objn;tad  to  this  that  man;  of  the 
mystics  set  gteai  store  by  the  sBcraments,  and  es- 
pBCially  the  sacrnment  of  tli«  Supper  ;  and  that  in 
tbe^octrlne  i>f  the  sacraments  and  the  benefits 
tlowinj;  from  tliem  there  isa  recognition  of  a  doc- 
trine of  tlie  Atonement,  which  presupposes  the 
historical  rleatli  of  ('hrlst,  the  neceseit;  of  an  ob- 
jective nrdi  nan  cp,  and  of  an  eitemal  ecclt^iaslical 
oTf^anixation ;  hut,  in  point  of  fact,  ver;  little 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  what  tlie  mj^tics  saj 
about  Che  sacrameDts,  Thoir  utterances  on  lliis 
point  are  ftenerally  vague  aud  ofien  contradic- 
tor;, and  ilie  most  common  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  sacramentB  were  eminently 
lueful  onl;  while  men  lived  the  external  or  im- 
perfect Christian  life. 


Biel,  or  Peter  d'Ailly  were  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  or  that  their  theology  con- 
tained in  embryo  the  Reformation  doctrine ; 
and  yet,  though  the  fact  has  been  too  often 
overlooked,  Luther  was  never  weary  of 
praising  Occam,  and  called  him  constantly 
'  mein  liebcr  Meistor,'  while  he  so  hialily  es- 
teemed the  writings  of  Biel  and  d'Ailly, 
that  his  biographers  assure  us  he  had  bv 
heart  tlie  whole  of  the  bulky  volumes  which 
contain  them.  Luther's  statement  was  just 
what  a  grcal-heartcd  grateful  man,  like  Lu- 
ther, would  say  about  any  book  or  niati  who 
had  taught  him  a  great  deal  and  done  him 
good.  And  Dorner  has  fallen  into  the 
grave  misapprehension  of  taking  Luther's 
declaration  as  a  careful  historical  account  of 
the  genesis  of  his  opinions.  Ho  seems  to 
have  considered  it  to  have  been  a  fact  that 
Luther's  theology,  and,  therefore^  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Reformation,  had  its  source  in 
the  'Deutsche  Thcologie,'  and  in  media;val 
mysticism,  and  that  all  tliat  remained  for 
him,  or  any  critic,  was  to  expl^n  or  account 
for  the  fact.  In  our  opinion  it  will  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  show  any  very  thorough- 
going connection  between  two  tendencies  so 
unlike.  T'he  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
certainly  sought  to  do  away  with  much  of 
the  externality  and  mechanical  routine  of 
ceremony  which  the  old  Catholic  Church 
placed  between  the  worshipper  and  God, 
and  they  longed  for  a  near  approach  to  God 
Himself,  as  much  as  did  the  theologians  of 
tho  mystical  school ;  but  they  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  mechanical,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserve  the  objective  or  historical  in 
worship  and  theology.  The  main  concep- 
tion with  the  Reformation  theologians  was 
not  individualist ;  they  had  ever  in  view  a 
Church — a  community  of  believers — not  sin- 
gle, solitary  worshippers.  Tho  principle  of 
the  Reformers  was  not  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  but  tho  respomibitily  of  private 
judgment,  a  social  and  not  an  individual 
idea.  They  aimed  at  the  reformation,  not 
the  disintegration  of  the  Church.  Their 
idea  was,  that  the  organic  undying, Church 
of  God  had  for  a  period  been  enslaved  by 
an  anti-Christian  hierarchy,  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  name  and  functions  which  belouged 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  God, 
who,  taught  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  were  in  possession  of  the  Word  and 
sacraments.  The  duty  of  every  earnest 
Christian,  they  held,  was  to  get  rid  of  this 
incTibui,  which  preyed  on  and  concealed 
under  its  hideous  shade  the  true  hiatorioal 
Church  of  God,  and  help  to  bring  it  back  to 
its  old  form  and  standing,  as  the  Jewish 
nation  was  brought  back  from  the  captivity 
in  Babylon;  for  this  Is  the  idea  expreuedl 
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in  the  title  of  Luthor's  great  polemical  tract 
— 'The  Babylonish  CHptivity  of  the  Church 
of  God,' 
The   fundamental   idea   of    Kefoimation 

theology  was  not  the  intense  indivi dualism 
of  the  mystics,  but  a  faith  as  intense  in  the 
community  of  the  faithful,  an  earnest  belief 
in  the  common  life  of  believers  in  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  in  a  commonwealth  of  believers 
which  was  so  true  and  real  and  abiding  that 
it  di<l  not  need  that  outward  mechanism 
which  formed  the  organic  structure  of  the 
old  Catholic  Church.  If  the  external  and 
mechanical  ecclesiasticiam  of  the  Church, 
and  its  seemingly  hopeless  breakdown,  caus- 
ed the  mystics  to  despair  of  a  commonwealth 
of  believers,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  de- 
apairing  individualism,  it  forced  the  Refor- 
mation theologians  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  of  events,  and  discern  under  the 
changing,  tossing  surface  stream,  the  steady, 
strong  and  silent  rash  of  the  great  tide  be- 
neath, and  so  led  them  to  exchange  a  me- 
chanical for  a  spiritual,  yet  no  less  real  and 
objective,  Catholicity.  The  one  aim  of  Re- 
formation theology  was  to  preserve  the  com- 
munal or  churchly  life  of  the  believer,  and 
yet  do  away  with  that  external  and  mecha- 
nical structure  which  had  proved  such  a  hin- 
drance to  spiritual  well-being.  It  does  not 
belong  to  my  present  purpose  to  show  how 
this  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  yet  real  objec- 
tivity pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Reforma- 
tion theology,  and  how  it  led  its  theol(^ians 
to  their  ideas  of  the  historical  character  of 
revelation,  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  of 
the  corporate  life  of  the  Church;  how  it  led 
to  a  scientific  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as 
historical,  to  a  spiritual  but  objective  theory 
of  jnstilication,  and  to  the  scientific  study  of 
Church  history.  Still  less  is  it  my  purpose 
to  discuss  how  far  the  actual  doctrines  of 
that  theology  succeeded  or  failed  in  embo- 
dying their  fundamental  ideas.  My  inten- 
tion has  only  been  to  point  out  the  irrecon- 
cilable and  fundamental  diflerence  between 
the  theology  of  the  mystics  and  the  theolo- 
gy of  the  Reformation. 

Mysticism,  with  its  hopelessness  of  all  or- 
ganic life  and  its  weak  impulse  to  solitary 
individualism,  is  at  best,  even  with  all  its 
excellencies,  a  theology  of  despair ;  the  past 
is  all  disappointment,  and,  as  for  the  future, 
it  has  none.  The  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, with  its  hopeful  recognition  of  a  com- 
mon organic  life  of  the  faithful  deep  down 
beneath  the  surface  disintegration,  and  its 
strong  impulse  to  historical  theology  and  a 
new  church  life,  was,  with  ail  its  faults,  a 
theology  of  hope ;  the  past  was  full  oE  en- 
couragement, even  at  its  darkest  periods, 
and  the  future  was  its  own. 


Mysticism  can  never  yield  more  thiin  it 
expects  to  gain.  Every  mystic,  in  theory  at 
least  (for  moat  of  the  mystics  were  nobler 
in  their  lives  than  in  their  doctrines),  lived 
in  himself  for  himself;  and  all  that  others 
can  gain  from  mysticism  is  the  quickening 
of  the  individual  heart,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  individual  resolve,  and  the  sooth- 
ing of  the  individual  sorrow.  It  can  never 
lead  to  a  great  awakening  of  the  common 
religious  life,  and  can  never  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  permanent  impulse  in  theolc^y. 
It  has  re-appcarcd  again  and  again  in  all  tbe 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
always  concealing  in  the  first  rush  of  its 
strength  the  same  fundamental  weaknesses, 
and  always  carrying  within  it  the  same  seeds 
of  failure  and  decay.  Mysticism  has  never 
been  a  prrmanenl  influence  within  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  never  can  be.  Its 
contempt  for  the  historical  brings  with  it  its 
own  punishment.  They  who  know  not  the 
divine  meaning  of  history  can  never  make 
history,  whether  of  nations  or  creeds ;  and 
each  new  sect  of  mystics  perishes,  it  may  be 
much  regretted,  but  little  missed,  by  tbe  age 
in  which  it  has  suddenly  bloomed,  come  to 
fruition,  and  died. 


Art,  II. — The  Ltaer  Light. 

(I,)  The  Moon:  her Motiong,  Atptel,  Seme- 
ry,  and  Physical  Condition.  Uy  Richard 
A.  Pboctor,  B.A.,  Cambridge,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. London:  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.     1873. 

(2.)  La  Lune.  Par  Auhd&b  Guilleuiii. 
Troisiiirae  Edition.  Augment^e  d'un  Ap- 
pendice.     Paris:  Hitchette et  C".    1870. 

(3.)  Cettslial  Ob/eclS  for  Common  Tele- 
*eope».  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wsbb,  M.A., 
F.B.8.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.     1873. 

Ir  ever  Alexander  the  Great  sat  down  to  weep 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  coniyier 
he  must  have  been  a  prodigious  simpleton. 
The  Macedonian  certainly  did  some  very 
foolish  things  in  his  lifetime,  but  wc  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe  he  ever  shed  those 
siily  though  celebrated  tears.  So  far  as  his 
own  planet  was  concerned,  he  might  have 
known  that  grief  of  this  kind  was  perfectly 
sopcrflooua,  and  that  there  were  bcoi-cb  of 
kingdoms  he  had  not  yet  favoured  wilh  hia 
predatory   attentionB,    A  thief,   who    bad 
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picked  the  pockete  of  half  a  dozen  parishes 
la  the  centre  of  England,  mtgtit  just  as  well 
complain  that  there  were  no  more  parishes 
to  plunder.  Bat  if  the  traditioQ  bo  really 
true,  it  might  linve  pleased  tlie  mooarch  to 
learn  that  within  an  easy  distance  of  the 
earth — that  is,  easy  as  celestial  spaces  go — 
there  was  another  worid,  not  less  than  2,160 
miles  in  diameter,  with  a  surface  about  one- 
thirteenth  part  as  entcnstve  as  our  own,  and 
with  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  which 
would  take  a  considerable  time  to  overrun 
and  annex.  His  first  question  would  of 
course  be  whether  he  could  hope  to  ferry 
his  legions  across  the  intervening  chasm; 
but  when  (after  eonsiilting  his  old  precep- 
tor, Aristotle)  he  discovered  that  there  was 
email  chance  of  converting  the  moon  into  a 
champ-de-batailU,  and  that  he  eould  not 
hope  to  gratify  hie  warlike  propensities  in 
that  quarter,  we  can  well  imagine  his  cha- 
grin would  he  great,  and  that  he  might  even 
be  betrayed  into  an  unseemly  outbreak  of 
lumen  tatton. 

Science  has  honever  long  attempted  to 
subjugate  this  remarkable  orb.  Witli  a  no- 
bler ambition  than  the  vulgar  covetousness 
of  conquest  she  has  striven  to  penetrate  into 
its  rocky  fastnesses,  to  descend  into  its  enor- 
mous caverns,  and  to  explore  its  mysterious 
plains.  Her  object  baa  been  to  master  some 
of  its  many  secrets,  to  bring  it  fairly  within 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
constitute  it  as  far  as  possible  an  intelligible 
portion  of  God's  universe.  Tlie  arms  she 
aaes  for  her  celestial  operations  are  tele- 
scopes instead  of  cannon,  and  spectroscopes 
in  place  of  rifles ;  her  battles  are  fought  by 
detachments  of  philosophers,  instead  of 
phalanxes  of  spearmen ;  and  her  victories 
are  for  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and 
not  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  glutton  of 
glory. 

Shall  we  venture  upon  an  excursion  to 
our  satellite,  or  at  any  rate  attempt  to  ap- 
proach it  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit? 

Now,  to  think  of  a  trip  to  the  moon  is  to 
think  of  Bishop  Wilkins.  It  involves  a  sigh 
for  the  good  old  prelate-;  and,  if  you  like,  a 
smile  Hthis  wonderful  credulity.  That  worthy 
man's  projects  for  reaching  the  '  lunary  world' 
are  so  frankly  foolish,  and  yet  so  gloriously 
intrepid,  they  are  discussed  with  such  a  ra- 
diant air,  and  in  such  a  hopeful  confiding 
manner,  that  one  feels  as  if  it  would  have 
been  an  outrage  upon  all  courtesy  to  hint 
that  there  were  a  few  little  impossibilities  to 
be  overcome ;  and  .we  verily  believe  if  he 
had  oBered  us  a  seat  in  hid  flying  chariot  we 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  declining 
the  honour,  even  though  convinced  that  wc 
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should  nhare  the  fate' of  Icarus  iu  classical 
story,  or  of  Daniel  O'Rourke  in  Irish  l^end. 

To  an  astronomical  traveller  the  distance 
will  certainly  appear  to  be  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Accustomed  to  the  huge  figures  in  which 
the  remoteness  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  is 
expressed,  the  240,000  miles  separating  us 
from  the  moon  will  seem  to  him  like  a  mere 
hop-ski  p-aud-jump.  "When  we  hear  of  can- 
non balls  consuming  centuries  in  their  jour- 
ney from  some  orbs,  and  of  light  which  has 
not  yet  reached  us  from  others,  though  pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  racing  onwards  since 
long  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  the  lunar 
journey  will  scarcely  count  in  the  scale  of 
oosmical  mileage.  Every  now  and  then  we 
see  notices  of  rural  postmen  who  have  tra- 
versed an  astonishing  number  of  leagues  in 
the  course  of  a  lifetime,  and  who  have 
walked  themseltes  into  a  pension  or  a  work- 
house at  last.  Any  one  of  these  valuable 
servitors  of  society,  who,h8a  done  his  twen- 
ty miles  a  day  for  forty  yeoia  (Sundays  ex- 
cluded) eonld,  within  that  period,  have  cai'- 
ried  our  letters  across  to  the  Lunarians,  had 
there  been  a  good  turnpike  road,  with 
bouses  of  refreshment  where  he  might  ob- 
t^n  his  pipe  and  tankard,  as  well  as  a  bed 
at  regular  intervals. 

But,  as  we  cannot  foot  it  across,  and 
might  call  in  vain  for  the  bishop's  '  gieat 
ruck,'  and  know  of  no  carriage  builder  in 
Long-acre  who  would  undertake  to  build  us 
a  'flying  chariot,'  we  must  resort  to  a  loco- 
motive engine  of  a  very  diflerent  descrip- 
tion. This  is  of  course  the  telescope.  Un- 
fortunately it  will  only  carry  us  within  a  li- 
mited range  of  the  moon.  Taking  into  ac- 
couTit'the  drawbacks  on  distinct  vision,  when 
high  powers  are  employed,  the  first  Innar 
committeo  of  the  British  Association  advis- 
ed the  use  of  an  instrument  which  magni- 
fied a  thousand  times.  In  other  words, 
though  the  size  of  an  object  on  the  orb 
would  then  be  increased  a  thousand  fold, 
the  eficct  would  be  to  compel  us  to  pull  up 
as  it  were  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  from 
our  destination.  Stronger  powers  may  of 
course  be  adopted;  but  the  most  searching 
lenses  which  have  yet  been  applied  will  only 
carry  us  within  about  forty  miles  of  our 
goaL  There  we  must  pause,  nutess  we  can 
harness  Fancy  to  our  atrial  car. 

New,  forty  miles  will  not  enable  us  to 
distinguish  men  or  women  in  the  moon ; 
nor  even  to  detect  mammoths  or  mastodons, 
if  such  gigantic  creatures  should  exist;  nor 
indeed  to  make  out  castles  or  pyramids,  or 
coliseums,  however  numerous  such  erections 
might  happen  to  be.  But  still  at  adiatance 
of  forty  miles  we  ought  to  sec  much.  Phy- 
sical features  and  gec^aphical  details  may 
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surely  be  scanned.  A  lake,  a  forest,  a 
mountain,  a  desert,  a  city  of  reasonable  di- 
mensiona,  should  be  siifliciently  percepHble, 
eapecially  when  spread  out  before  us,  not 
like  a  dot  or  a  dab  obliquely  viewed,  but 
like  a  panorama  perpendicularly  displayed. 
Seen  from  the  earth  without  a  teleseopo  the 
first  peculiarity  in  tlie  moon  whieb  attracts 
tbe  eye  is  the  existence  of  a  numberof  dark 
patches.  \A'hat  are  [these  blemishes  upon 
Iier  brightness !  Popular  fancy  has  of 
course  played  with  them,  and  delights  to 
discover  in  them  the  leading  lineaments  of 
a  human  countenance.  AVith  imaginative 
peoplcthey  might  of  course  pass,  like  Ham- 
let's cloudfi,  for  camels,  ivcasela,  or  whales ; 
but  old  philoBophera  had  no  difficulty  in  de- 
claring tliem  to  be  seas.  If  the  orb  possess- 
ed oceans  at  all,  just  such  dull  level  areas  as 
our  satellite  presents  might  be  expected  to 
appear.  And  as  bays  and  gulfs  and  penin- 
sulas charocterizc  our  terrestrial  expanses,  so 
the  broken  contour  of  the  lunar  spots  seem- 
ed to  suggest  n  gratifying  correspondence  in 
their  hydri^raphical  arrangements.  Is  it 
surprising  therefore  that  those  eaay-going 
gentlemen  drew  up  maps  of  the  moon  in 
which  they  put  down  the  spots  as  veritable 
oceans,  and  proceeded  to  give  them  names 
as  if  they  had  actually  been  navigated  by 
our  Cooks  or  Colnmbuses  ! 

And  very  romantic  names  they  .  bear ! 
Who  would  not  like  to  have  a  sail  on  the 
Sea  of  Serenity,  and  to  cruise  for  an  indcfi- 
liite  period,  particulariy  if  prone  to  thirst, 
upon  the  Sea  of  Nectar?  And  who  would 
not  love  to  read  of  the  hairbreadth  eseapca 
(of  other  persons)  in  the  Ocean  of  Storms, 
or  of  thrilling  adventures  {provided  they 
were  undergone  by  a  friend  or  an  acquain- 
tance) in  lie  Sea  of  Cold !  For  our  own 
part  we  should  he  perfectly  willing  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  Gulf  of  Rainbows;  but  could 
,  any  one,  in  Gliristian  charity,  wish  his  worst 
enemy  to  get  launched  on  the  dismal  Lake 
of  Death ! 

What  rendered  this  maritime  conclusion 
more  probable  was  that  whilst  other  parts  of 
the  lunar  surface  are  crowded  with  moun- 
tains these  areas  are  comparatively  free. 
Certain  bold  protuberances  may  be  disco- 
vered in  almost  every  dark  tract,  but  have 
we  not  rocks  like  Teneriffe,  and  Iceland,  or 
St.  Helena,  rearing  themselves  aloft  in  the 
midst  of  our  extensive  oceans!  The  sha- 
dows by  which  the  existence  of  the  moon's 
bills  is  demonstrated  arc  scantily  exhibited 
on  these  spots  themselves,  though  they  are 
frequently  to  be  traced  in  profusion  on  their 
borders,  as  if  bounds  were  set  to  the  play  of 
the  proud  waters,  and  the  lunar  waves  broke 


upon  precipices  as  steep  and  stem  as  our 

These  dark  evpansea  occupy  a  larger 
space  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  nioou  than 
on  the  western  ;  they  take  up  more  of  her 
northern  regions  than  of  her  southern. 
They  differ  of  course  in  configuration,  the 
Mare  Crisium  appearing  in  the  lunar  photo- 
graphs like  a  regular  oval,  whilst  the  Mare 
Scrcnitatis  looks  like  a  circular  ocean,  tra' 
versed  by  a  brilliant  line,  as  if  a  luminous 
causeway  had  been  flung  across  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  Nor  are  they  trifling  in 
their  dimensions.  Tlie  Sea  of  Showers  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  some  700  mllcR  in 
eaeh  direction,  whilst  Beer  computed  that 
the  Sea  of  Storms  comprehended  not  less 
than  90,000  German  geographical  miles. 

But,  pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  fill  these 
areas  with  water,  and  still  more  to  cover 
them  with  ships  and  argosies — we  will  not 
say  fleets,  for  we  trust  the  Lunarians  have 
not  learnt  the  urc  of  cannon,  and  would  not 
disgrace  their  seas  by  dyeing  them  with 
blood,  and  fighting  their  Trafalgai-s  or  Na- 
varinos  just  like  their  bloodthirsty  primaries 
— we  fear  that  the  hope  cannot  be  indidged. 
The  telescope  has  drained  every  one  of  them 
dr}'.  All  the  fluid  has  been  pumped  out  of 
them  by  this  instrument  as  effectually  as 
the  Haarlem  Lake  was  emptied  by  wind- 
mills and  hydraulic  machines. 

For  the  smoothness  of  these  spaces  is 
only  of  a  comparative  character.  Minutely 
scrutinized  they  exhibit  an  amount  of 
roughness  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  fluid  e^tpanses.  In  a  chart  of 
the  Mare  Uumorum  we  may  observe  not 
only  slopes  and  permanent  undulations,  but  ' 
ridges  running  persistently  along.  In  fact 
this  particular  sea  looks  as  if  it  had  been  the 
home  of  an  enormoua  ichthyosaurus  (infi- 
nitely larger  than  any  kraken  ever  discover- 
ed in  Norwegian  abysses)  which  had  left  its 
gigantic  hones  stretching  right  across  after 
the  waters  had  evaporated  under  the  fierce 
influences  of  the  sun.  Bui,  a  more  fatal  fea- 
ture remains  in  the  hollows  or  depressions 
which  frequently  appear.  These  vary  in 
breadth  and  depth,  -but  evidently  descend 
considerably  below  the  general  surrounding 
level.  To  suppose  therefore  that  tiie  dark 
patches  represent  oceans  would  be  to  assume 
that  lunar  water  has  laws  of  its  own,  and  is 
completely  released  from  the  obligations 
which  gravity  universally  imposes.  Clearly, 
then,  the  moon  is  no  place  for  British  lars, 
nor  indeed  for  Britons  of  any  description, 
for  by  this  time  wo  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  rule  the  waves  (in  song  at  least) 
that  we  should  probably  feel  miserable  in  a 
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world  where  there  were  no  waves  at  all  to 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  dark  spaces  are 
the  bejs  of  departed  oceans.  Could  we  but 
assume  that  they  had  ooee  been  employed 
in  that  capacity,  we  might  feel  consoled  for 
the  sacrifice  of  all  maritime  rights,  present 
or  piospective,  in  the  moon.  But  there  is 
little  we  fear  to  authenticate  the  supposi- 
tion. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  tlmt  any 
positive  indications  of  aqueous  action  iu  the 
orb  have  been  discovered.  Neptune  may 
have  been  there,  but,  if  so,  he  appears  to 
Iiavc  left  no  definite  mementoes  of  his  visit. 
Agiun,  if  these  are  the  beds  of  obsolete 
oceans,  what  has  become  of  the  fluid )  It 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  orb,  for  it  is  not 
the  habit  of  planets  to  shake  oil  their  seas 
into  space,  as  if  they  were  superfluous  'drops 
from  the  lion's  mane.' 

In  short  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
treat  these  unpanaes  as  plains;  and  'grey 
plains,'  they  are  accordingly  called,  though 
the  dear  old  nomenclature  is  lovingly  retain- 
ed, for  there  are  points  on  which  people 
rather  like  to  be  deceived  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Even  in  this  humble  capacity,  how- 
ever, they  are  still  objects  of  intense  curiosi- 
ty, for  when  we  contrast  their  tranquil  levels 
«-ith  the  troubled  and  fractured  regions  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  when  wc 
observe  how  the  moon's  surface  in  other 
quarters  has  been  convulsed  and  upheaved 
uy  giaut  forces,  we  see  that  there  ia  a  mys- 
tery hanging  over  them  wiiich  science  may 
never  enable  us  to  solve. 

Approaching  still  nearer,  our  traveller's 
attention  is  next  attracted  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  land. 

If  the  telescope  has  dissipated  all  the  lu- 
nar seas,  it  has  ccrlAinly  not  had  the  same 
eflect  upon  the  lunar  mountains.  Instead 
of  crumbling  away  under  its  scrutiny,  as 
many  ncbulce  have  done,  the  instrument  has 
brought  out  such  an  army  of  hills,  that  our 
planet  appears  to  be  a  mere  bowling-green 
in  comparison. 

Nobody  complains  that  on  our  globe  the 
mountains  monopolize  too  lai^e  a  portion  of 
the  superficies.  Our  Welsh  peaks  are  quite 
welcome  to  their  share  of  the  island,  nor 
would  any  true  Scot  wish  to  plane  down  bis 
Ben  Lomonds  and  Ben  Nevises  in  order  to 
sow  the  sites  with  oats.  But  iu  the  moon 
the  hills  are  crowded  and  clustered  in  be- 
wildering confusion.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  orb,  h)ok  where  you  will,  the  rocks  may 
be  seen  rising  in  endless  succession,  alp 
after  alp,  unless  the  eye  takes  refuge  in 
some  of  the  grey  pltuns  to  which  we  have 
just  referred. 

Very  pecnliar  formations  these  protube- 
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ranees  arc.  Some,  but  not  many,  answi'r  to 
the  typical  mountjiin  of  earth.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  a  conical  mass  shoi^ing  up 
from  the  ground  like  some  colossw  sugar- 
loaf,  and  Standing  apart  as  if  it  disdained  all 
fellowship  with  its  kind.  A  splendid  speci- 
men is  to  be  found  in  the  hill  of  Pico, 
which  towers  up  from  the  dead  level  of  the 
Mate  Imhiium  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet  ac- 
cording to  Beer  and  Madler,  and  of  9,600 
feet  according  to  Schrotcr.  Resting  upon 
a  comparatively  narrow  foundation,  and 
springing  almost  nnhuttresscd  from  the  soil, 
this  rocky  pyramid  must  prove  a  striking 
object  to  the  tourist  as  he  traverses  league 
after  league  of  the  flat  expanse  on  his  way 
to  the  north,  bound  in  all  probability  for  the 
still  more  celebrated  object  known  under  the 
title  of  Plato. 

But  the  moon  has  its  mountain-ranges  as 
well  as  the  earth.  These  have  been  aftcc- 
tionately  christened  after  our  own  home 
productions.  The  most  popular  of  them — 
that  ia  the  one  to  which  the  lunar  ti-avcller 
would  naturally  bend  his  steps  for  a  vacation 
tour — is  the  chain  known  as  the  Apennines, 
It  coasts  the  Sea  of  Showers  in  part,  and 
sweeps  along  in  a  mt^nificent  curve  for  some 
450  miles,  iSomeoftlie  finest  rock-scenery  in 
the  orb  may  be  found  in  this  range.  Slop- 
ing gradually  as  it  does  on  the  outer  side,  it 
e^hibit^  on  the  inner,  a  series  of  fearful  pre- 
cipices and  profound  abysses  which  might 
well  confuse  the  spectator's  brain,  even 
though  loaded  with  lunar  gravity  alone. 
Clifis  far  more  jagged  and  unworn  than  can 
be  seen  on  our  globe  project  from  the  snr- 
face  like  the  bristling  vertebrte  of  some  pe- 
trified monster.  The  shadows  of  these 
awful  cr^s  may  be  seen  stretched  along  the 
ground  for  a  prodigious  distance.  One 
mountain,  called  Hadloy,  is  about  oqnal  to 
Mont  Blanc  in  height,  but  another,  named 
Huygcns,  was  estimated  by  Schroter  at  not 
less  than  31,000  feet. 

From  the  Apennines  the  tourist  may  pass 
at  once  to  the  Carpathians,  the  lunar  geo- 
graphy being  far  from  correspondent  with 
our  own.  The  learned  men  of  that  world 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  observe  the 
relative  distances  which  prevail  on  earth  any 
more  than  the  Americans  did  when  locating 
the  towns  they  honoured  with  British  or 
classical  names.  Tliis  range  may  be  said  to 
be  a  prolongation  of  .the  Apennines.  The 
Altai  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sea  of  Nectar,  constitute  another  very 
marked  chain  of  nearly  300  miles  in  length, 
running  in  a  curved  form  from  one  conspi- 
cuous object  called  Tacitus,  to  another 
known  aa  Piccolomin!,  which  throws  up  a 
tower  equal  in  height  to  the  monarch  of 
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Europe.  The  Alps  of  our  satellite  are  also 
very  picturesque  objecte  on  account  of  their 
cleft  peaks  and  formidable  precipices.  On 
the  north  they  border  that  interesting  Sea 
of  Showers  in  one  of  its  most  level  portions, 
the  Palus  Nebularum.  So,  too,  the  eKplorev 
might  find  his  Pyrenees,  his  Cordilleras,  and 
even  his  Riphman  mounts,  if  disposed  to 
extend  his  researehes  in  other  directions; 
but  let  ns  suppose  him  now  to  tain  his  at- 
tention to  those  strange  structures  which 
are  nt  once  the  pride  and  the  puzzle  of  the 

The  first  great  feature  which  strikes  the 
eye  as  the  visitor  gets  within  easy  telescope 
distance  of  our  satellite,  is  the  prodigious 
number  of  cavities,  or  craters,  which  stud 
ite  surface.  Homely  as  the  illustration  may 
be,  the  moon's  face  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
pitted  all  over  by  the  small-pox.  Strange  to 
say,  considering  their  dimensions,  they  are 
mostly  circniar  or  oval,  and,  where  other- 
wise, they  appear  to  have  been  thrown  out 
of  form  by  the  violent  action  of  the  neigh- 
bouring craters,  On  minute  inspection  the 
observer  will  discover  a  still  more  surprising 
cirenmstance,  namely,  that  these  pecaliar 
structures  are  a  combination  of  hill  and  of 
cavern,  of  mountain  and  of  pit.  They  look 
as  if  the  upper  part  of  an  alp  had  been  par- 
ed away,  and  the  interior  then  scooped  out, 
nut  only  to  the  level  of  the  general  surface, 
but  sometimes  far  beneath.  That  these 
cavities  are  encompassed  by  elevated  ground, 
broken  into  peaks  and  towering  projections, 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  the  piay 
of  the  snn's  light,  and  the  study  of  the  sha- 
dows produced.  As  the  great  Inminary 
slowly  plods  his  way  across  the  heavens,  the 
shortening  or  lengthening  shadows  traced  on 
the  floor  of  the  excavation  will  map  out  the 
form  and  disclose  the  height  of  the  crags  by 
which  it  is  bordered. 

Using  an  imi^inary  traveller's  privilege, 
however,  let  ns  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  these 
wonderful  objects.  We  climb  a  steep  of 
perhaps  10,000  feet  in  height,  and  then  find 
ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
sweeps  round  in  a  huge  circle  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  cireumferencc.  It  may  be 
much  more.  The  eye  may  be  unable  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  cireumvallation  with  certain- 
ty. But,  far  as  it  can  see,  this  rocky  ring  is 
probably  continuous,  though,  nerhaps,  con- 
stituted of  cliffs  of  veiy  vaiytng*  altjtudes. 
A  sav^e  scene  it  presents,  with  these  sharp 
peaks  cutting  the  sky ;  but  looking  down- 
ward the  plunging  vision  leaps  from  crag  to 
cr^,  or  terrace  to  terrace,  until  it  rests  upon 
the  silent,  mysterious  plain,  which  sinks  far 
below  the  general  level  of  the  moou's  sur- 
face.    For  a  considerable  part  this  plain  lies 
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drenched  in  darkness,  and  if  we  descend 
into  it,  we  must  do  so  with  feelings  of 
nameless  awe,  for  it  is  a  scene  which  can 
find  no  exact  parallel  on  earth.  Right  in 
the  centre,  or  not  far  from  the  centre,  there 
shoots  up  a  V83t  cone  or  pyramid  of  rock 
which  rises  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  encompas- 
sing cliltB,  and  sometimes  perhaps  overtops 
the  very  tallest.  There  may  be  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  of  smaller  statnre, 
springing  from  various  parts  of  the  Boor,  bat 
the  central  figure  is  evidently  the  chief,  and 
sometimes  the  only  occupant  of  the  arenft. 
Shall  we  climb  that  as  well  t  It  is  a  trip 
which  would  well  reward  the  toil,  for  as  we 
mount  again  into  snnsblne,  and,  standing  on 
its  summit,  look  round  at  the  solemn  ram- 
part of  rocks,  and  then  down  into  the  depths 
of  darkness  below,  we  cannot  but  ask  with 
cargemess  for  what  buried  race,  or  for  what 
unborn  people,  these  marvellons  scenes  were 
prepared! 

The  mountains  in  the  moon  assume  mnch 
bolder  and  more  independent  forms  than 
they  do  amongst  us.  Here,  gravity  drags 
down  impending  masses,  aud  the  sharpest 
peaks  ana  angles  crumble  away  under  the 
influence  of  mobture  and  air ;  but  there,  the 
hard  texture  of  the  rocks,  and  the  absence 
of  certiun  corroding  forees,  enable  them  to 
take  up  startling  attitudes,  and  to  shape 
themselves  into  beetling  crags  and  awful 
precipices  which  would  take  the  breath  out 
of  a  terrestrial  monntaineer.  Giant  masses 
may  be  seen  overhanging  dark  gulfa  or 
dreary  plains  after  a  fashion  which  would 
surest  annihilation  to  us  who  koow  how 
slight  a  diveigeuce  from  the  perpendicalar 
is  permitted  nt  Lome. 

The  cavities  in  question  range  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles 
in  diameter.  There  are  some  into  which 
you  could  put  the  whole  of  Lincolnshire,  or 
even  of  Yorkshire.  Newton,  for  instance,  is 
a  cireus  measuring  142  miles  in  length,  by 
half  as  mnch  in  breadth,  whilst  Clavius  is  a 
magnificent  crater  estimated  at  more  than 
140  miles  in  all  directions.  To  make  the 
tour  of  a  very  ordinary  lunar  cavern,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  would  be  the 
work  of  a  week.  They  differ  also  in  depth. 
So  profound  are  some  of  them  that  the  sun's 
rays  never  reach  the  bottom  directly,  and 
they  therefore  remain  dark  and  immovable 
specks  upon  her  brightness.  The  larger  ca- 
vities frequently  exhibit  a  flat,  or  even  a 
convex  floor,  but  this  may  be  pitted  by  les- 
ser cavities,  and  pimpled  with  hillocks  or 
decorated  with  a  grand  central  conn  as  al- 
ready described.  ' Theophilns,'  says  Mr. 
Webb,  in  his  admirable  work  on  celestial 
objects  for  common  telescopes, '  is  the  deep- 
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est  of  &11  TiBible  craters,  if  we  regard  the  ge- 
neral line  of  the  ring  which  ranees  from 
14,000  to  18,000  feel  above  the  chasm,  no 
scene  in  the  least  approaching  to  it  eiisting 
on  the  earth ;'  but  in  Olavius  there  is  a  cavity 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  23,000  feet  below 
tlio  siimTiiit  of  one  of  its  western  peaks,  and 
in  Newton  the  tallest  of  the  rocKy  turrets 
which  guard  the  enclosnre,  is  probably 
about  23,900  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  inte- 
rior. In  other  words  Chimborazo  might 
be  let  down  into  thU  tremendous  excava- 
tion, and  its  very  apex  would  disappear 
from  view. 

In  speaking  of  the  larger  hollows  it  will 
of  course  be  understood  that  they  are  not 
formed  like  our  volcanic  vents  out  of  a  sin- 
gle mountain  mass,  but  are  cavities  girdled 
round  with  rocks  of  varying  height,  which 
unite  to  compose  the  vast  magic  circles  of 
the  moon.  The  simpler  and  smaller  are 
known  as  craters,  the  lai^r  and  more  com- 
plex as  annular,  or  ring-mountains.  Bat 
there  is  a  modification  which  deserves  spe- 
cial mention. 

These  are  the  walled  plains.  Entering 
through  a  gap  or  pass  in  the  rocks,  the  ex- 
plorer finds  himself  in  an  enclosure  of  enor- 
mons  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  a  whole 
desert  had  been  walled  in  by  a  set  of  Cy- 
clops, in  order  to  constitute  a  gigantic  pin- 
fold. It  is  not,  like  the  craters  proper,  a 
hollow  scooped  out  of  the  body  of  the  orb, 
hut  a  portion  of  the  surface  taken  in,  as  it 
were,  under  some  Inclosnre  Act,  or,  if  it 
happens  to  be  sunk  below  the  general  level, 
the  depression  ia  comparatively  small,  and  the 
floor  exhibits  a  more  decided  resembiance  to 
the  grey  plainn  which  have  so  often  passed 
forscaa.  The  point  which  strikes  the  tra- 
veller on  finding  himself  within  one  of  these 
huge  compounds  is  the  regularity  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  continuity  of  the  sur- 
rounding barrier.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to 
ima^ne  that  a  rampart  could  be  built  of 
such  colossal  blocks,  and  ranged  in  such  re- 
gular order  as  to  constitute  a  circle,  or  an 
oval,  or  any  other  tolerably  symmetrieal 
figure,  without  queMtioning  himself  whether 
intelligent  artisans  may  not  have  been  there. 
He  will  feel  as  much  pnzzlcd  as  if  told  that 
Stonehcnge  had  been  produced  by  chance, 
or  might  be  the  result  of  some  natural  con- 
vulsion. A  similar  structnre  met  with  on 
earth  in  one  of  our  steppes  wonld  afiord  ma- 
teria] for  as  mach  speculation  as  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland.  Archimedes  is  about 
siity  miles  across,  with  a  wall  of  some  4,200 
feet  in  height  on  the  average,  and  with  [a 
plain  depressed  only  about  860  feet  below 
the  surrounding  soil  Sbickard  is  a  still 
m<Mre  stupendoas  circus,  the  interior  being 


almost  level,  and  the  exterior  formed  by  a 
rampart  460  miles  in  circuit.  So  vast  is  its 
extent  that,  as  Chacomac  says,  a  spectator 
in  the  midst  would  fancy  himself  in  a 
boundless  waste;  and  yet,  in  some  parts, 
this  barrier  is  more  than  10,000  feet  in 
height  In  these  gigantic  enclosures,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  grand 
central  cone  for  which  in  other  cases  the 
whole  circumvallation  seems  to  have  been 
expressly  reared. 

Bnt  the  explorer  cannot  fail  to  note  an- 
other feature  in  connection  with  this  strange 
landscape.  Many  of  the  mountains,  when 
pictured  on  paper,  appear  like  stars,  that  is 
to  say,  they  throw  out  rays  which  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  hence  they  are 
termed  radiating  craters.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous illustration  is  to  he  found  in^that 
grand  old  mound  called Tycho,  which  reigns 
supreme  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
moon.  Down  its  sides  there  run  some 
scores  of  glistening  streaks  or  bands,  which 
pursue  their  way  across  hill  and  vale  for  va- 
rying distances,  one  of  them  actitally^attaln- 
ing  a  length  of  1,700  miles. 

What  these  bright  bands  may  be  consti- 
tutes another  lunar  puzzle.  Naturally  the 
first  supposition  is  that  they  aro  consolidat- 
ed streams  of  lava.  From  a  crater  what  can 
be  expected  hut  showers  of  stones  and 
streams  of  molten  matter?  There  are  pecu- 
liarities about  them,  however,  which  appear 
to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  this  hypothe- 
sis. The  straightne.ss  of  their  course  is 
quite  at  variance  with  the  meandering  pro- 
pensities which  liquids  generally  display,  for 
some  nm  as  if  their  path  on  the  map  had- 
been  described  by  a  ruler.  Their  compara- 
tive narrowness  also  makes  their  rectilinear 
character  more  striking,  for  a  fluid  would 
certainly  spread  out  whenever  it  debouched 
into  open  spaces.  Fnrther,  these  bonds  pur- 
sue their  route  in  utter  indiflerance  to  the 
configuration  of  the  ground.  They  run  np 
hills  as  well  as^down  into  valleys.  They  cut 
through  the  deep  craters  as  easily  as  they 
traverse  the  level  plains.  They  charge  a 
monntun  ridge,  and  break  through  it  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  barrier  of  sand,  in  fact,  no- 
thing seems  to'tumj  them  aside  from  their 
course,  or  to  intercept  their  resolute  marcK 

Two  other  circumstaiices  are  specially  no- 
ticeable in  connecUon  with  these  radiant 
streaks.  First,  they  cast  no  shadows  in  ge- 
neral, and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  ridges 
or  protruding  masses.  It  is  only  at  the  full 
moon,  when  viewed  directly,  that  they  can 
be  observed  in  tbeir  greatest  splendour ;  bat 
if  they  were  elevated  causeways  the  sun's 
rays  would  disclose  the  fact  by  fringing 
their  brightness  with  gloom,  as  the  light  f ^ 
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npon  them  with "greater'obliquity.  Second-' 
ly,  the  brllliflDcy  of  these  bauds  indicates 
that  they  are  composed  of  a  material  difler- 
ing  in  some  respecta  from  that  of  the  gene- 
mi  surface.  Even  when  traceable  by  indi- 
rect iliuniinalion  they  maintain  their  mdivi- 
duality,  and  exhibit  superior  reflecting  potr- 
era.  The  radiating  craters  which  issue  these 
bright  bands  arc  much  more  numerous  iu 
the  northern  regions  of  the  moon  than  in 
the  southern.  Tyoho  is  the  great  gun  in 
this  quarter;  but  in  the  upper  half,  Coper- 
nicus, Aristarchus,  Kepler,  Eratosthenes, 
and  others,  though  they  send  out  rays  of 
lesser  length  and  more  limited  r&nge,  afiord 
striking  studies  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
Since,  then,  they  neither  project  above  nor 
fall  below  the  surface,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  let  into  the  body  of  the  orb ;  and 
from  their  superior  brightness  we  might  fur- 
ther infer  that  they  are  composed  of  some  me- 
tallic substance,  or,  as  Professor  Phillips  says, 
this  snbstance  may  be  covered  witli  a  trans- 
lucent crust,  which  may  transmit  light  of 
high  incidence  (that  is,  when  the  sun  is 
nearly  vertical),  and  cause  it  to  be  reflected 
from  the  underlying  matter  so  as  to  reach 
our  terrestrial  eyes.  But  that  molten  mat- 
ter, if  it  were  originally  such,  could  have 
followed  the  con  figuration  of  the  ground  as 
these  radiating  streaks  have  done  is  another 
of  the  many  posers  which  Luna  delights  to 
propound. 

Occasionally,  as  may  be  expected,  two  of 
these  streams  come  into  collision,  and  then 
we  are  curious  to  learn  the  result.  Will  the 
one  or  the  other  be  diverted  from  its  path, 
or  are  both  so  aflected  by  the  encounter  that 
they  can  only  continue  their  course  wound- 
ed and  enfeebled  by  the  shock)  Whenever 
this  occurs,  it  is  generally  observed  that  one 
of  them  cuts  right  through  the  other  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  a  struggle  at 
the  point  of  intersection.  There  is  one  fa- 
mous instance  in  particular.  Professor  N'h 
chol  found  that  rays  from  Aristarchus  broke 
through  rays  from  Copernicus,  whilst  Kep- 
ler sent  out  streams  which  swept  proudly 
through  both. 

There  is  history,  therefore,  in  theae  shin- 
ing streaks.  If  the  moon's  surface  wears  a 
tumultuous  aspect,  rock  elbowing  rock,  crater 
crushing  crater,  and  fissure  cleaving  fissure, 
there  is  chronology  in  all  this  confusion,  and 
we  infer  from  it  that  our  satellite  has  run 
through  many  stages  of  physical  convulsion, 
and  that  there  may  be  many  chapters  yet  to 
add  to  the  tale  of  its  doings. 

Distinct  from  these  rays  are  the  Rillen,  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  Germans,  or  the  rat- 
nur«s  by  the  French. 

Our  traveller  (in  imagination)  is  suddenly 
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arrested  by  a  great  furrow  in  the  ground, 
running  along  in  a  tolerably  straight  line  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  follow  it.  Its  depth  may 
be  from  100  to  400  or  500  yards  (according 
to  Schmidt) ;  and  iU  breadth  from  600 
yards  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.  The 
sides  are  rugged,  hut  the  width  is  ao  uni- 
form as'to  surest  that  it  is  a  huge  rent  in 
the  soil.  But  what  a  rent  I  For  twenty 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  more  than  oinety 
miles,  the  explorer  may  follow  it  without 
observing  any  great  change  in  its  character 
or  its  dimensions.  The  Kill  of  Ilyginna  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  100  miles  in  length. 
The  number  of  these  crevasses  is  considera- 
ble, Schmidt  having  catalogued  notlessthan 
425  in  1866.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountun  regions  as  well  as  the  plains.  That 
they  are  deep  fissures  is  obvious,  from  the 
dark  and  enlightened  side  they  present 
whem  favourably  viewed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  singalar 
formations  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Schriiter  (who  may  be  called 
their  discoverer),  looking  at  them  from  afar, 
and  having  regard  to  their  generally  rectili- 
neal course  and  to  their  extreme  narrowness 
as  compared  with  their  extent,  pronounced 
the  long  ones  to  be  canals  and  the  abort 
ones  roads.  Bot  seeing  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  present  existence  of  water  on  the 
moon,  others  have  declared  them  to  be  the 
beds  of  dried  up  rivers.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, fits  them  as  imperfectly  as  the  former. 
Canals,  indeed,  pursue  as  straight  a  course 
as  the  humours  of  the  soil  will  permit,  but 
rivers  are  proverbial  for  their  meandering 
tendencies,  and  the  lunar  streams  must  have 
difiered  considerably  from  our  own  if  they 
could  run  for  leagues  together  without  a 
single  bend,  Besides  some  of  them  cross 
each  other,  and  continue  their  course  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Rivers 
may  o[  course  meet,  but  when  they  do  bo  in 
this  planet  they  unite  their  waters,  and  roll 
on  in  partnership  to  the  sea.  In  the  region 
of  Triesaecker  we  may  observe  two  rills 
which  appear  to  flow  into  each  other  when 
they  approach  that  beautifully  formed  cra- 
ter, but  the  main  arm  proceeds  on  its  way 
without  any  increase  of  volume  until  it 
charges  another  rill  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  then  dashes  through  it  without  suflering 
or  occasioning  any  deviation  whatever.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  terres- 
trial stream  to  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  or 
at  least  to  some  inland  lake.  Nothing  will 
excuse  this  obligation  unless  it  happens  to 
be  some  fitful  tropical  torrent  which  may  be 
allowed  to  expire  in  tiie  desert,  drunk  up  by 
sun  and  sand.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  clefts  which  run  up  bills,  break 
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through  mountains,  cnt  into  craters,  com- 
mencing and  term inatingj with  equal  abrupt- 
ness, can  have  ever  serveil  the  same  purpose 
as  our  Rbinea  or  Mississi'ppis.  The  most 
natural  BUp  posit  ion  therefore  appears  to^be 
tliat  they  are  fissures  or  faults  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the 
moon's  surface,  but  which,  unlike  onr  own 
great  dykes,  have  not  been  filled  np  by  de- 
posits from  above  or  injections  from  below. 
But  how  have  all  these  strange  caverns 
and  peaks  been  produced !  There  is  no 
qaestion  of  more  pregnant  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  moon,  for  the  reply  must 
involve  a  clue  to  the  history  of  the  orb.  The 
first  solntion  which  presents  itself  is  Inevita- 
bly the  volcanic.  Those  cavities  are  craters  ; 
those  cones  are  chimneys  of  eruption,  those 
girdling  rocka  are  musses  nhicb  have  been 
heaved  up,  or  even  ejected,  by  the  fiery 
forces  imprisoned  below  f  We  have  no 
doubt  as  to  our  own  burning  mountains. 
We  see  thorn  casting  up  stones  and  ashes, 
we  hear  of  them  pcmring  out  lava  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  know  that  they  have  formed 
enormous  mounds  with  vents  on  the  summit 
where  the  subterranean  powers  beneath  re- 
lieve thcmBclves  by  discharging  their  wrath 
into  the  void  above.  In  fact  this  theory 
is  eminently  sednctive.  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  indeed,  asserts  that  if  people  could 
only  look  into  the  lunar  craters  as  he  did 
from  the  top  of  Ten erifte  and  compare  them 
with  the  terrestrial  vents  which  lay  imme- 
diately at  his  feet  all  doubts  wonld  vanish. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  import  the  volcanic 
force  into  the  moon  than  we  become  sensi- 
ble of  certain  dlHerenues  in  its  known  pro- 
ceedings here  and  in  its  presumed  results 
there.  The  number  of  craters  alone  is  ab- 
solutely startling.  Wc  ongbt  to  say  shock- 
ing, for  to  suppose  that  all  the  lunar  moun- 
tains had  been  formed  on  this  principle 
would  be  to  conclude  that  the  poor  orb  had 
been  afflicted  with  fiery  emptions  over  the 
larger  part  of  her  surface.  We  should  think 
that  England  must  have  once  had  an  uneasy 
time  of  it,  if  it  exhibited  an  extinct  crater  in 
every  county,  with  a  Vesuvius  in  Yorkshire ; 
worse  still,  if  Europe  were  pimpled  all  over 
with  torpid  Etnas  and  Hcclas,  we  should 
consider  that  the  continent  bad  been  severe- 
ly handled  in  its  day,  and  congratulate  our- 
selves that  their  fires  had  been  extinguished 
long  before  we  were  bom. 

Very  true  that  the  claims  of  gravity 
the  moon  are  only  one-siicth  of  our  own,  a 
that  therefore  the  subterranean  giants  would 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  feats  of  elevation 
which  similar  forces  acting  under  the  pres- 
sure of  our  own  dense  atmosphere  could 
never  attempt  to  rival. 
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But  volcanoes  la  action  imply  two  things: 
water  as  a  cause,  gas  and  vapour  as  a  conse- 
ice.  At  least  so  onr  own  terrestrial 
chemistry  teaches.  Now  in  the  moon  the 
absence  of  water  may  be  said  to  face  us  at 
every  turn.  That  an  element  of  such  uni- 
versality in  our  own  planet  should  have  no 
existence  in  our  neighbour  whore  it  appears 
to  be  still  more  needed  seems  to' be  emi- 
nently incredible.  Is  it  any  wonder  there- 
fore if  in  a  spirit  of  desperation,  inquirers 
have  returned  time  after  time  to  the  subject, 
and  suggested  that  water  may  have  formerly 
been  'laid  on,'  but  that  the  lunar  oceans, 
after  rolling  for  ages  in  their  beds  have  been 
somehow  or  other  dispersed  ?  The  idea  of 
stripping  our  globe  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  startling ;  but  what  should  we 
think  of  any  theory  which  involved  the  dis- 
sipation of  its  AtlanticB  and  Pacifies)  Nev- 
ertheless there  have  not  been  wanting  hardy 
speculators  who  held  that  the  seas  of  ouv 
satellite  have  probably  been  whisked  off,  or 
possibly  sucked  up,  by  some  ofGcious  comet. 
Still  more  recently,  and  much  more  plausi- 
bly, Professor  Frankland  found  a  home  for 
these  lost  oceans  in  the  interior  of  the  orb. 
That  huge  caverns  exist  in  its  substance  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  for  in  cooling  down  from 
its  original  condition,  which  it  would  do 
with  greater  rapidity  than  tlic  earth  owing 
to  its  smaller  mass,  the  moon  must  have  un- 
dergone contraction,  and  this  would  entul 
the  production  of  considerable  hollows. 
Thither  the  fluid  might  retire  when  the  les- 
sened temperature  pennittod  the  vapour  to 
condense  into  a  liquid  form,  or  when  the 
wearied  oceans  found  receptacles  sufficiently 
spacious  for  their  accommodation.  A  very 
ingenious  explanation  truly,  and  if  it  could 
be  corroborated  it  would  be  useless  for  us  to 
complain  that  the  treasures  of  fertility — for 
drops  of  water  are  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  grains  of  gold — were  idly  hoarded  in 
the  interior  when  wanted  everywhere  on  the 
surface;  but  of  course  the  solurion  of  the 
question  must  be  adjourned  to  some  future 
era,  seeing  that  it  is  a  mere  hypotbesis, 
though  superior  iu  merit  to  the  old  fancy 
that  we  had  similar  repositories  within  onr 
globe,  constituting  'the  waters  under  the 
earth,'  where  dragons  and  other  extinct  and 
even  impossible  monsters  abounded. 

In  the  somewhat  fantastic  language  of 
Humboldt  the  volcanic  theory  implies  the 
action  of  the  earth's  interior  against  its  ex- 
terior. Eruptions  are  the  angry  complaints 
made  by  the  internal  parts  against  the  op- 
pressing surface.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  the 
first  of  seismologists,  who  has  made  tho 
earth's  convulsive  fits  his  especial  study,  baa 
thrown  out  a  su^estion  which  reverses  tbia 
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view.  According  to  him  it  is  tbe  pressare 
from  without  and  \\ia  want  of  resistance 
from  within  which  produces  earthquakes  and 
volcaoic  phenomena.  When  a  planet  is 
contracting  in  consequence  of  the  waste  of 
its  original,  or  capitalized  caloric,  the  crust 
will  keep  tumbling  in,  or  crushing  down, 
upon  the  intemalparts,  and  wherever  this 
happen  there  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
great  doctrine  of  conversion  of  force,  be  a 
development  of  beat  sufficient  in  all  proba- 
bility to  melt  the  rock  at  the  points  where 
the  disturbance  takes  place.  Let  water  then 
find  its  way  to  the  scone,  and  a  breach  of 
nature's  peace,  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable 
eruption,  will  occur. 

This,  of  course,  is  pure  speculation,  and 
wo  can  only  note  it  as  such,  though  if  ap- 
plicable to  the  earth  it  would  be  equally 
available  for  the  moon,  where  indeed  the 
shrinkage  of  the  surface  should,  in  the  ab- 
seiice  of  vast  sedimentary  beds,  exhibit  its 
results  in  a  still  more  emphatic  form.  But 
then  the  theory  demands  water,  and  water 
is  just  the  element  which  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  provide;  besides  what  could  we 
aay  by  way  of  apology  to  Captain  Drayson, 
who  discovered,  some  years  ^o,  that  pla- 
nets grew,  and  that  our  earth  was  undergo- 
ing gradual  expansion ) 

Auother  curious  suggestion  iias  been 
made.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  still  more 
piquant  than  the  volcanic  hypothesis,  to- 
stead  of  looking  for  the  force  required  with- 
in the  moon,  ought  we  not  to  seek  it  with- 
out ;  nay,  more,  may  we  not  trace  it  to  our 
own  earth  i  Have  not  those  pits  and  cup- 
shaped  cavities  been  produced  by  matter 
hurled  against  the  orb,  whilst  in  a  '  plastic  ' 
condition !  Marbles  or  bullets  of  various 
sizeii,  driven  with  a  certain  amount  of  ener- 
gy into  a  huge  pasty  globe  (shall  we  say  a 
gigantic  plum-puddiug  for  example)  would 
produce  a  number  of  hollows,  fringed  more 
or  less  with  elevated  parts.  In  other  words, 
may  not  the  moon  have  been  battered  by 
meteoric  stones  when  in  a  less  solid  condi- 
tion than  it  is  at  present,  and  may  not  its 
honeycombed  aspect  be  the  result  of  this 
tremendous  meteoric  hail  3 

Now  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  shot 
and  shell  for  this  purpose  in  creation.  The 
prodigious  meteoric  streams  which  are  rm- 
oertained  to  exist  in  iipace,  show  that  the 
munitions  of  war  areatjil  plentiful.  But  the 
theory  in  question  provides  a  grand  piece  of 
ordnance  as  well,  and  assigns  to  our  own- 
planet  the  task  of  having  launched  the  mis- 
siles required.  Laplace  supposed  that  the 
aerolites  which  fell  npon  our  globe  might 
possibly  be  propelled  from  lunar  volcanoes, 
hut  if  Uie  present  view  be  correct,  it  appears 
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that  years  a^o  our  earth  was  busily  employ- 
ed in  firing  at  the  moon,  and  has  covered  its 
surface  with  traces  of  the  terrible  bombard- 
To  understand  this  we  must  go  back  to 
the  period  whon  both  orbs  were  coohng 
down  from  their  ori^nally  vaporous,  or  ^ 
least,  intensely  heated  condition.  Our  at- 
tendant was  probably  once  a  part  of  oar- 
selves,  but  having  become  detached  by  a 
centrifugal  force,  or  by  the  contraction  and 
separation  of  the  internal  portion,  the  small- 
er portion  would  set  up  &<;  a  satellite,  and  be- 
gin to  sober  down  in  temperature  mucb 
more  quickly  than  her  primary.  Now  one 
characteristic  of  an  orb  which  is  passing 
through  this  fiery  process,  as  the  earth  is 
thus  assumed  to  have  done,  is  that  it  has  the 
power  (call  it  theknack)  of  throwing  off  mat- 
ter in  all  directions.  Under  the  rule  of  re- 
pulsion which  must,  of  course,  c>:ist  to  a 
large  extent  at  such  an  early  stage,  the  body 
will  be  in  a  state  of  constant  emptioD. 
'  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence,'  says  Mr 
Proctor,  '  tending  to  show  that  our  sun  ex- 
pels matter  from  liis  interior  with  a  velocity 
sufficient  to  carry  such  matter  entirely  from 
him.'  And  as  with  the  sun  so  with  ^e 
earth,  when  the  latter  was  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. Its  projectiles,  buried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moon,  would  doubtless' make 
their  mark  upon  her  surface,  which  would 
naturally  attain  the  eemi-plastic  state  mucb 
earlier  than  the  earth,  owing  to  the  smaller 
bulk  and  more  rapid  refrigeration  of  thefo^ 
mer.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the  ejected 
material  would  continue  to  accumulat«  on 
the  side  of  the  orb  which  is  ever  turned  to- 
ward us,  and  thus  the  protuberant  niaas — 
the  prodigious  liill,  to  which  reference  will 
shortly  be  made^ — would  admit  of  easy  ex- 
planation. But  aa  the  terrestrial  cannonade 
grew  fainter,  and  the  lunar  crust  became 
compacter,  the  impressions  made  by  our 
missiles  would  grow  feebler.  Finally,  these 
would  be  left  stereotyped  on  the  surface, 
where  tlicy  may  now  be  seen  as  distinctly  as 
the  innumerable  bullet-holes  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  Cromwell's  artillery  in  al- 
most every  jiart  of  England. 

Now,  charming  as  this  supposition  may 
be,  and  them  really  is  something  exciting 
(we  bad  almost  sud  exhilarating)  in  th« 
idea  of  a  couple  of  stare  fighting  in  their 
courses,  when  they  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
the  size  and  structure  of  the  lunar  cavities 
appear  to  bo  utterly  fatal  to  the  theory.  If 
we  can  imagine  that  a  small  projectile  might 
be  launched  across  the  void,  and  produce 
one  of  the  least  of  all  the  observable  pits  on 
the  moon,  wo  must  certainly  pause  before 
we  admit  that  a  crater  or  a  areas,  SO  or  100 
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miles  in  diameter,  could  have  been  to  creat- 
ed, or  that  tbc  same  shock  which  originated 
the  hollow  could  haVe  nicelj  iralled  it  roond 
with  a  rampart  of  rocks,  and  fitted  it  op 
with  one  or  more  central  peaks. 

Worse  still,  however,  than  the  want  of 
water  in  the  moon  is  the  presumed  want  of 
air.  That  there  is  no  atmosphere  of  any 
consequence  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
the  line  which  separates  the  bright  from  the 
dark  portion  of  the  orb  exhibits  no  transi- 
tion etage,  no  melting  of  the  one  into  the 
other,  as  would  be  the  case  if  twilight  inter- 
vened ;  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  moon  passes  over  a  star  the  latter  sufiere 
occnltation  at  once,  without  undergoing  any 
of  those  little  jn^lerics  of  position  which 
wonld  be  occasioned  by  the  passt^e  of  its 
Tajs  through  a  refracting  medium.  Certain 
it  19  that  if  there  be  any  atmosphere  attach- 
ed to  the  moon  it  must  be  one  of  a  painful- 
ly attenuated  character.  Were  it  a  thou- 
sandth part  as  dense  as  our  own,  the  test  in 
question  would  disclose  its  presence  beyond 
dispnte.  On  the  earth  we  plume  ourselves 
on  supporting  a  column  of  quicksilver  thirty 
inches,  and  a  column  of  water  thirty-two  feet 
in  height,  in  any  exhausted  tube ;  wo  pro- 
fess, in  the  name  of  Nature,  to  r^ard  a  va- 
cuum with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  declare 
that  she  always  takes  prompt  mea<«nres  to 
cancel  it.  But  if  the  envelope  of  our  satel- 
lite were  of  no  greater  denaity  than  the  one 
jnst  mentioned,  the  Innar  pumps  could  only 
draw  water  from  the  depth  of  a  pin's  head. 
Lanar  barometers  would  of  course  be  totally 
valueless  unless  their  readings  were  tnicro- 
Mopically  construed ;  water  wonld  boil,  that 
is  vaporize,  before  yon  could  approach  the 
fire,  and  a  foreigner  who  ehonid  hope  to 
work  his  lungs  there,  would  find  that  he 
might  as  well  take  refuge  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  earth Iv  air-pnrap. 

Then,  it  in  clear  there  are  no  clouds,  or 
visible  vaponra.  The  moon'a  light  never 
varies,  nor  are  its  landscapes  ever  darkened 
by  mists,  or  deluged  by  nimbuses  aa  big  as 
n  county.  The  lanar  Galileos,  when  pointing 
their  telescopes  to  the  earth,  can  always 
count  upon  a  clear  sky  of  their 
the  turbid  condition  of  our  atmosphere  must 
often  provoke  their  wrath,  though  possibly 
the  march  of  a  huge  thunder-cloud  over  a 
kingdom,  dropping  its  lightnings  at  every 
step  (if  they  could  see  them)  would  gratify 
their  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  excite 
their  compassion.  Even  the  showman  at 
the  comer  of  the  street,  who  exhibits  the 
earth    to  the   little    Innanaos    at  the   low 
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meteorological  tricks,  and  will  have  to  con- 
sole his  young  customers  by  telling  them 
(we  have  a  strong  conviction  these  will  be 
his  very  words)  that  'then)  there  terrestrials 
are  shockingly  troubled  with  the  vapours.' 

Bnt,  although  neither  atmosphere  nor 
ocean  can  be  detected,  there  is  a  curious 
theory  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
both.  As  we  ascend  a  mountain,  verdure 
decays,  sterility  increases,  and  ultimately 
desolation,  complete  and  unbroken,  pre- 
vails. Even  beneath  our  vapour-laden  atmo- 
sphere, which  serves  as  a  storehouse  of  heat,  a 
climb  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  under  the 
equator  itself,  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  land  us  in  a 
rc^on  of  everlasting  silence  and  death.  Now, 
in  studying  the  moon's  motions,  Hansen  ob- 
served some  irregulariljes  of  conduct  which 
he  eonld  only  explain  on  the  supposition  that 
its  centre  of  form  was  UDt  coincident  with 
its  centre  of  gravity.  There  was  a  diffe- 
rence of  about  thirty-four  miles  between 
those  two  centres.  In  the  one  hemisphere 
the  surface  would  therefore  be  raised  above 
the  f^r  partnership  level,  in  the  other  pro- 
portion at  ely  depressed.  The  protuberant 
portion  would  of  course  labour  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  mountain  district,  and 
even  project  above  any  atmosphere  which 
our  satellite  might  be  supposed  to  possess. 
Ought  it,  therefore,  to  snmrise  us  if  this 
painfully  elevated  region — the  side  perpetu- 
ally turned  towards  our  earth — should  grow 
no  com  OS  itn  plains,  rear  no  cattle  on  its 
hills,  keep  no  water  in  its  water-tanks,  and 
never  nurse  a  solitary  cloud  in  its  skies } 
Might  we  not  aa  well  expect  to  find  sunny 
fountains  in  the  frosty  Caucasus,  ur  grassy 
glades  on  the  highest  Himalayas  ?  But,  as 
if  to  corapensato  for  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion, ought  not  the  hidden  hemisphere  to 
enjoy  the  privili^es  which  are  denied  to  the 
mountainous  moiety )  Such  was  Hansen's 
opinion,  and  to  some  extent  this  view  was 
endorsed  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  Fluids  na- 
turally seek  the  lowest  point.  They  go 
where  gravity  calls  them,  and  make  for  its 
head-quarters  without  troubling  themselves 
for  a  moment  about  the  centre  of  figure. 
The  other  side  of  the  moon  being  so  far  he- 
low  the  mean  level — being  so  many  miles 
nearer  the  focns  of  attraction — thither 
the  waters  shonld  run,  and  there,  too,  the 
lighter  liquid,  the  air,  should  follow.  '  In 
that  quarter,'  says  Sir  John,  '  will  be  found 
an  occMi  of  more  or  less  extent,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  directly  over  the 
heavier  nucleus,  white  the  lighter  portion  of 
the  solid  material  will  stand  out  as  a  conti- 
nent on  the  opposite  side.'  ITie  tempera- 
tore  of  the  favoured  bemi^bere  being  thus 
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modulated  by  the   possession   of  air  and 

moisture,  from  tbcse  two  great  factoi-s  of 
fertility  would  spring  vetfebition,  after 
which,  animal  life  might  find  fitting  pastur- 
age in  this  happy  valley,  and  ultimately  iu- 
tvlligent  beings  might  settle  down  in  some- 
thing like  an  Arcadian  home.  Itnther  pro- 
voking, it  is,  to  tiiink  tliat  this  blessed  re- 
gion is  the  one  which  our  telescopes  can 
never  explore,  and  equally  so  to  remember 
that  its  inhabitants  can  never  behold  us! 
We  might  picture  a  lunarian  a  member  of 
their  earliest  Alpine  club,  setting  out  with 
bis  alpenstock  to  risk  bis  neck  amongst  the 
mountains,  but  finding,  alas,  before  he  had 
ascended  a  few  hundred  feet,  that  the  air 
became  too  thin  to  feed  his  lungs,  and  that, 
gasp  as  he  might,  he  could  never  hope  to 
set  foot  amongst  those  wonderful  peaks  and 
craters  which  tradition  reported  to  exist  in 
the  other  hemisphere,  or  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  magnificent  moon  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  shine  upon  their  awful  solitudes. 

Not  that  it  is  exactly  correct  to  say  wc 
see  nothing  more  than  the  same  surface  at 
all  periods.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  libra- 
tion.  If  the  moon's  orbit  were  perfectly 
circular,  and  her  axle  perfectly  upright,  that 
statement  would  be  strictly  true.  But,  tra- 
velling as  she  does  in  a  somewhat  elliptical 
track,  her  pace  varies,  whilst  her  axial  mo- 
tion (that  U,  her  self- rotation)  remains  uni- 
form throughout  The  consequence  is,  that 
when  she  slackens  speed,  which  she  does  in 
the  remoter  part  of  her  rounds  (for  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  a  very  human  habit  of 
taking  it  easy  the  further  they  get  from 
their  primaries)  the  rotary  movement  will 
Jmvc  gained  upon  the  orbital  movement,  and 
consequently  a  little  more  of  her  sphere  will 
swing  into  view  on  one  side,  and  a  con-c- 
spontling  portion  will  disappear  on  the 
other.  Precisely  the  opposite  effect  will  be 
produced  when  the  moon,  being  in  perigee, 
feels  it  her  duty  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  respectful 
diligence  in  the  performaoce  of  her  duties. 
This  process  is  known  as  a  libration  in  lon- 
gitude. Herlibration  inlatitude  arisesfrom 
the  inclination  of  her  axis  to  the  plane  of 
her  orbit,  which  induces  her  to  show  a  httle 
more  of  her  upper  pole  at  one  period,  and  a 
little  more  of  her  lower  pole  at  another. 
Thus,  without  alluding  to  a  third  form  of  li- 
bration (the  diurnal),  and  without  wishing 
to  convey  any  disparaging  suggestion,  we 
may  say  thai  sbe  lurches  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  lurches  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  and  in  so  doing  brings  into  view  por- 
tions of  her  surface  which  would  otherwise 
remain  totally  unknown.  Dividing  the  en- 
tire Buperfices  of  the  orb  into  1,000  counties 
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or  departments,  wo  should  thus  have  500 
under  regular  vision,  whilst  about  69  more 
would  lay  themselves  open  from  time  to 
time  to  our  terrestrial  inspection. 

Unfortunately  for  lianscn's  speculation, 
the  curious  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded 
has  been  confirmed  in  a  manner  which  dis- 
pels the  romantic  inferences  in  question. 
Another  astronomer,  Gussew  of  Wilna,  has 
made  careful  inquiry  into  the  moon's  shape 
—taken  her  measurement,  we  may  say,  by 
new  methods — and  ascertained  that  the  side 
presented  to  the  earth  really  constitutes  a 
prodigious  elevation,  rising  in  its  more  cen- 
tral parts  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  seven- 
ty miles  above  the  natural  level.  The  orb 
has  been  compared  in  fact  to  an  ^g,'with 
the  elongated  extremity  pointed  towards  its 
primary.  Now  the  difierence  (says  Mr. 
I'roctor)  will  he  that  the  waters,  instead  of 
running  to  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  pre- 
viously supposed,  should  lie  attracted  to  the 
j>rotuberant  part  because  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter  will  bo  there ;  and  though 
unable  to  climb  the  enormous  hill,  would 
gather  in  a  great  ring  round  its  base,  as  far 
as  the  configuration  of  the  ground  permit- 
ted. The  atmosphere  would  of  course  be 
spirited  away  upon  the  satne  principle,  and 
thus  the  invisible  half  would  be  stripped  of 
the  two  great  vital  agents  with  which  it  had 
been  so  handsomely  but  so  hastily  endowed. 
So  long,  in  fact,  as  our  satellite  could  be 
looked  upon  as  a  globe,  loaded  like  a  false 
die  internally — that  is,  heavier  on  the  avert- 
ed than  on  the  presented  side,  her  seas  and 
atmosphere  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  gra- 
vity to  collect  in  that  quarter.  But  the 
conversion  of  our  half  of  the  orb  (if  we  may 
take  this  affectionate  liberty  with  the  body) 
into  an  immense  protuberance,  such  as  Gus- 
sew has  describea  it,  carries  with  it  conse- 
quences which  are  fatal  to  the  pleasant  the- 
ory that  there  are  towns  and  people  stowed 
away  in  the  great  hidden  valley  of  the 
moon.  We  fear,  too,  that  her  oeoana  are  not 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  easy  fashion.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  lunar  seas  involves  the 
withdrawal  of  thelunaratmosphere.  For  if 
the  former  existed  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  vapours  and  gases  must  have  existed  as 
well ;  and  when  the  sun  turned  the  watery 
expanses  into  seething  cauldrons,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  do  during  its  fortnight's  uniuter- 
rupt«^  pl'^Ji  ^^^  results  would  surely  become 
visible  in  the  veiling  of  the  moon's  face,  and 
in  the  sheeting  of  her  scenery  with  fog  or 
mist  Without  doubt  we  may  dig  holes  in 
our  satellite  to  bury  her  seas,  but_,  where 
shall  we  hide  her  atmosphere ! 

Spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  let  as 
land  our  traveller  on  the  moon  iUelf.     He 
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)ia8  resolved  to  give  a  whole  day  to  the  star. 
Tlijit  is  the  least  space  he  can  devote  to  the 
«rb  in  order  to  view  its  phenomena  efiec- 
tually.  Biick  then  to  his  own  planet  to- 
morrow !  But  what  is  to-morrow  in  the 
moon  !  Proverbially  there  is  no  more  slippery 
■delusive  thing  than  thia  same  '  to-morrow  '  at 
homo.  AInayscoming.it  neverarrives;  al- 
ways aniving,  it  never  tarries  for  a  second. 
Fonr  and  twenty  hours,  however,  he  thinks, 
will  wear  away  the  longest  day.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  indeed  !  Why  the  solar  daj- 
on  the  moon  consists  of  708  hours! 

lie  has  only  to  watch  the  sun  for  awhile 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  dreamlike  ex- 
pansion of  time.  Had  he  made  his  descent 
at  dawn,  he  would  have  seen  that  luminary 
rise  with  such  extreme  tardiness  that  not 
less  than  ten  hours  would  be  consntncd  in 
simply  lifting  the  whole  of  its  disc  above  the 
horizon.  lie  would  have  seen  it  shine  out 
with  insufterable  splendour,  without  any 
preparatory  twilight,  for  there  is  no  atmo- 
sphere to  refract  the  rays,  there  are  no 
momiiig  mists  to  n:)itigate  the  fiercenes#  of 
the  solar  beams.  AsPhcebus  slowly  stalks 
along  his  path,  for  certainly  to  the  lunarians 
he  does  not  appear  to  go  forth  from  his 
chamber  Hke  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run 
a  race,  it  is  only  in  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks  and  hills,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  cra- 
ters that  shelter  can  be  found  from  his 
shafts.  Falling  without  the  slightest  arrest 
of  force,  and  falling  without  interruption  for 
a  ivhole  fortnight  together,  the  rays  of  the 
snn  iriust  produce  a  temperature  which  can- 
not, according  to  Sir  John  Ilurechel,  be  less 
than  that  of  boiling  water.  We  delicate 
terrestrials  consider  ourselves  ^^ieved  if 
our  thermometers  register  much  more  than 
100  degrees ;  and  if  they  continue  to  rise 
much  beyond,  the  whole  human  race  would 
hold  itself  entitled  to  faint — -the  ladies 
somewhere  about  130  degrees,  and  the  mas- 
culines about  150  degrees,  though  the  latter 
extraordinary  beat  has  occasionally  been  ob- 
served in  countries  like  Nubia  and  Arabia. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  those  'grey 
plains '  to  which  we  have  referred  were  re- 
servoirs of  water,  they  would  speedily  be- 
come huge  boilers,  and  the  fluid  they  held 
would  soon  be  resolved  into  vapour  under 
an  almost  pressureless  atmosphere.  To 
m^e  matters  worse  there  are  no  perceptible 
seasons  in  the  moon.  The  axis  of  the  orb 
being  nearly  perpendicular  to  its  path,  its 
ecliptic  and  equator  almost  coincide.  Tliose 
subtle,  genial  transitions  which  render  our 
vear  one  of  ever-welcome  change,  arc  un- 
known in  our  satellite-  There  tlie  monarch 
of  day  makes  no  triumphant  march  into  a 
cliilled  hemisphere,  carry' 
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train,  and  leaving  the  regions  which  are  all 
aglow  with  his  beams  to  cool  down  under 
the  equally  grateful  influences  of  autumn. 
The  lunnrians  have,  of  course,  no  poet  like 
James  Thomson.  He  who  sang  of  our  sea- 
sons would  have  been  useless  and  unintelli- 
gible there,  except  when  he  described  the 
snn  as  darting  its  '  forceful  rays,'  and  pour- 
ing out  a  'dazzling  deluge,'  under  which 
'  distressful  nature  panted  ; '  or  when,  per- 
sonifying caloric,  he  apostrophised  it  in 
these  agonised  terms: — 

'  All  conqneriufi  heat.  O  intermit  ihj  wratli  I 
And  on  mj  throbbine  temples  thus 
Beat  nut  bo  fierce  I  InceBSanl  still  jon  flow, 
And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds. 
Poured  on  the  \\etiA  profuse.  In  vain  I  sitfh, 
And  restteea  turn  and  look  around  for  nifilit ; 
Night  is  far  00*,  and  hotter  houtB  approach.' 

Clearly  our  easy  self-indulgent  bard,  if 
transferred  to  the  moon  would  have  found 
that  one  and  a  half  degrees  of  inclination  in 
the  axis  of  a  planet,  instead  of  twenty-three, 
like  the  earth's,  were  sufficient  lo  deprive 
him  in  a  great  measure  of  his  fame,  or  com- 
pel him  to  take  refuge  in  his  Castle  of  in- 
dolence, aud  rely  upon  bis  minor  resources. 

Another  consequence  of  this  erectness  of 
axle  in  the  moon  is  that  the  days,  except  as 
we  advance  from  the  sixtietli  degree  to  the 
poles,  are  not  variable  in  length,  like  ours. 
The  long  evenings  of  winter  liave  their  spe- 
cial charms  for  us  as  well  as  the  long  even- 
ings of  summer.  We  could  ill  allord  to 
give  up  the  pleasant  vicissitudes  which  this 
unequal  distribution  of  sunshine  involves, 
and  should  grow  weary  if  we  watclied  the 
dazzling  hoiu^  whirl  round  in  one  monoto- 
nous dance.  To  sec  darkness  filching  away 
minute  after  miimte  from  the  day,  and  theii 
refunding  its  booty  with  unfaltering  equity, 
is  a  sight  the  lunarians  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  behold. 

Still,  however,  the  sun  creeps  on,  but  his 
pace  is  tedious  and  death-like.  His  terrible 
marcli  over  those  verdurelens  plains,  and 
across  those  h^gard  rocks,  caimot  be  paral- 
leled by  anything  we  experience  on  earth. 
Here,  in  the  sandiest  Saliara,  in  the  barren- 
cst  of  wil.iern esses,  he  soons  withdraws  his 
glittering  face,  and  leaves  the  fevered  earth 
to  fan  itself  under  the  wings  of  night.  But 
in  the  moon  there  are  no  clouds  to  break 
the  force  of  his  beams,  no  moisture  to 
quench  the  solar  fires,  no  winds  to  cool  the 
wanderer's  heated  frame.  A  storm  would 
be  a  right  Welcome  event  in  such  an  orb, 
and  an  approaching  thunder  shower  would 
gladden  his  heart  as  much  as  the  sound  of 
coming  rain  delighted  the  ears  of  Ahab  and 
Elijah,  after  many  year^of  burning  drought. 
Truly,  to  us,  the  moon  would  be  a  laud  of 
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sunstrokes.  It  would  be  very  much  worse 
indeed  than  some  parts  of  Africa,  where,  as 
Sir.  AViiiwood  Kcade  states,  he  felt  tlie  lu- 
minary give  him  blows  on  the  head,  in  cou' 
seiiuence  of  which  he  believes  he  would  soon 
have  been  felled  to  the  ground  liad  he  been 
in  an  enfeebled  eonditjou. 

Fortnnalely  there  is  one  mitigating  cir- 
cumstcitice.  In  our  satellite  siiadows  arc 
shadows — that  is,  deep,  intense,  and  almost 
undiluted  It  is  just  the  orb  tu  which  a 
man  should  repair  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  the  Scriptural  reference  to  the 
'  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land.'  If  the 
lunarians  arc  like  ourselves,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  these  patches  of  dark- 
ness will  be  the  only  inhabitable  spots,  and 
there  the  natives  should  be  found,  crouching 
under  the  cliffs  for  protection,  and  shifting 
their  position  as  the  luminary  lessened  the 
range  of  their  shelter,  until  compelled  to 
face  it  in  all  its  zenithal  splendour.  These 
shadows  are  conspicuous  features  in  the 
lunar  landscapes.  To  terrestrials,  as  obser- 
vers, tliey  are  of  immense  importance,  as 
they  enable  us  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
hills,  and  this  with  such  minuteness  that,  ns 
Uadler  sbows,  an  elevation  of  only  128  feet 
has  been  distinctly  indicated. 

At  la-st,  however,  night  sets  in.  Grateful- 
ly it  comes  after  the  sun  has  gathered  up  his 
smiting  beams,  and  gone  down  to  his  rest 
All  at  once  we  are  plunged  into  comparative 
obscurity,  for  again  there  is  no  twilight  to 
stay  the  steps  of  departing  day.  At  one 
stride  comes  the  dark.  But,  looking  up 
into  the  sky,  we  behold  a  vast  orb,  which 
pours  down  a  milder  and  more  beneficent 
splendour  than  the  great  Lord  of  the  Sys- 
tem. It  is  such  a  moon  as  we  terrestrials 
cannot  boast ;  for  it  is  not  less  than  thirtecu 
times  as  lai^e  and  luminous  as  our  own. 
There  it  hangs  in  the  firmament,  without 
apparent  change  of  place,  as  if  '  fixed  in  its 
everlasting  seat.'  But  not  without  change 
of  surface.  For  this  great  globe  is  a  paint- 
ed panorama,  and,  turning  round  majestical- 
ly on  its  axis,  presents  its  oceans  and  conti- 
nents in  grand  succession.  As  Europe  and 
Africa,  locking  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
embrace,  roll  away  to  the  right,  the  stormy 
Atlantic  oflers  its  waters  to  view,  and  then 
the  two  Americas,  with  their  huge  forests 
and  vast  prairies  pass  under  inspection. 
Then  the  grand  basin  of  the  Pacific,  lit  up 
with  island  fires,  meets  the  gazer's  eye,  and 
as  this  glides  over  the  scene  the  eastern  rim 
of  Asia  and  the  upper  portion  of  Australia 
sail  into  sight,  'rhc  Indian  Ocean,  and 
afterwards  the  Arabian  Sea,  spread  them- 
selves out  in  their  subdued  splendour,  and 
1I1US,  iri  four-and-twciity  hoars,  'the  great 


rotundity  we  tread'  turns  its  pictured  coun- 
tenance to  the  moon,  and  grandly  repays  the 
listening  lunarians  by  repeating,  to  the  l)est 
of  its  ability,  the  story  of  its  birth.  Nor  is 
the  sky  less  marvellous  in  another  respect. 
For  the  absence  of  any  atmospheric  diffusion 
of  light  permits  the  constellations  to  shine 
out  with  a  distinctness  which  is  never  paral- 
leled on  earth.  They  glitter  like  diamond 
points  set  in  a  firmament  of  ebony.  Stars 
and  clusters  which  we  never  see  by  the  nak- 
ed eye  flock  into  view,  and  crowd  the  lunar 
heavens,  '  Que!  est  rastronome,'  asks  M. 
Guillemin  {in  French  raptures),  '  qui  nc  se 
sen  ti  rait  tran  sports  dc  joie  k  la  pen  see  qu'il 
hii  serait  possible  d'installer  son  obserratoiro 
sur  le  sol  de  la  lune,  et  d'y  observer  ii  son 
aise,  ne  fflt-ce  quo  pendaut  dix  ou  doaze 
nuits  Innaires ! ' 

But  the  night  in  the  moon  wears  away  as 
drearily  as  the  day.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants,  if  constituted  like  ourselves,  to 
pass  the  whole  354  hours  in  slnmber.  A 
fortnight's  sleep,  right  'on  end' must  be 
utterly  beyond  their  powers,  as  much  as  it 
would  be  beyond  our  own.  Were  it  other- 
wise, what  scope  it  would  offer  for  gigantic 
dreams !  Tlie  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  heat 
will  also  reduce  the  temperature  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  poor  creatures  must  inevita- 
bly he  frozen  to  death,  unless  they  can  pro- 
cure their  fuel  at  a  much  more  moderate 
price  than  wo  unhappy  Britons  are  now 
compelled  to  pay.  "rhe  prodigious  descent 
from  feverish  heat  to  crushing  cold  would 
tell  upon  the  hardiest  human  constitutions, 
unless  specially  prepared  to  meet  this  terrific 
play  of  the  thermometer.  If  a  manel  how 
beings  like  ourselves  could  live  through  the 
fires  of  a  lunar  day,  it  would  be  a  problem 
of  equal  difiiculty  to  decide  how  we  could 
survive  the  frosts  of  a  lunar  night.  It  must 
be  sad  shivering  work  for  the  poor  souls, 
unless  tbeir  ingenuity  has  enabled  them  to 
set  this  pitiless  foe  at  defiance ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine,  that  before  darkness  has  haft 
run  its  course  they  will  begin  to  long  for  the 
return  of  the  sun,  though  it  may  be  to  tor- 
ture them  anew  with  his  beams.  What 
clocks  or  watches  they  possess  we  have  no 
chance  of  ascertaining,  but  they  ought  to  be 
well  supplied  in  this  particular,  for  their 
means  of  noting  the  progress  of  time  must 
be  somewhat  j^limited,  seeing  that  their 
moon  knows  no  going  down,  and  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  stars  is  too  delibe- 
rate to  enable  them  to  use  the  firmament  as 
a  delicate  chronometer. 

At  last,  however,  the  dreary  night  comes 
to  an  end.  It  dies  without  warning.  There 
is  no  heralding  of  dawn.  There  are  no 
courier-clouds,  clad  in  crimson  and  gold,  to 
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run  before  the  sun's  chariot,  and 
the  coming  of  the  Ruler  of  Day.  But  an 
aoon  as  he  lifts  his  flaming  forehead  above 
the  ground  he  takes  possession  of  the  orb, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  straightway 
conjures  up  its  solemn  shadow  to  do  tiomagc 
to  the  Lord  of  Light. 

But  where,  aslta  our  traveller,  are  the  in- 
habitants! That  is  the  most  interesting  of 
all  questions  for  him.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  possibly  bo  elderly  enough  (without 
feeling  themselves  inconveniently  old)  to  re- 
member the  sensation  which  was  produced 
by  Sir  John  Herschel's  assumed  discoveir 
of  living  creatures  in  the  moon.  They  will 
recollect,  and  their  juniors  will  probably 
have  read,  how  that  illustrious  astronomer, 
whilst  pursuing  his  observations  at  the  Cape 
with  a  telescope  possessing  a  lens  of  seven 
tons  in  weight  (!),  and  an  osyhydrogen  mi- 
croscope to  illuminate  and  magnify  the 
figures,  was  said  to  have  detected  not  only 
the  crested  billows  of  a  lunar  ocean,  but 
even  the  shells  on  its  beach ;  flowers  like 
poppies  wore  seen  growing  amidst  the 
rocks;  herds  of  brown  quadrupeds  like  bi- 
sons came  into  view  ;  a  curious  animal  shap- 
ed like  a  goat,  but  horned  like  a  unicorn, 
performed  various  antics  on  the  green  tnrf ; 
and  finally  a  number  of  winged  creatures, 
walking  erect  like  human  beings,  but  with 
countenances  of  a  decidedly  simious  cast, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  and 
proved  by  their  gestures  and  movements 
that  they  were  the  rational  occupants  of  the 
orb.  The  perpetrator  of  this  hoax  was  a 
Mr.  Locke,  whose  object  was  to  bring  a 
New  York  newspaper  into  notice ;  but  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  would  have  doubted 
the  power  of  a  telescope  to  detect  a  sixpence 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  were  led  to  believe 
that  an  instrument  had  been  invented  which 
could  discover  a  pebble  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon. 

One  great  argument  against  the  extension 
of  tho  franchise  of  life  to  the  moon  is  that 
no  changes  of  a  definite  character  have  been 
satisfactorily  proved  to  transpire.  Possessed 
of  glosses  like  our  own  the  Selenites  would 
be  able  to  trace  a  considerable  number  of 
modifications  on  the  earth.  The  battle  of 
the  seasons,  the  annual  fight  between  snm- 
mer  and  winter,  would  of  course  be  discerni- 
ble in  the  regular  advance  and  retreat  of 
verdure.  So  when  forests  disappear  nndor 
the  axe,  or  when  great  towns  spring  up  with 
mi^cal  rapidity,  astronomers  mi^t  easily 
note  the  fact,  and  report  thereon  to  their 
Eoyal  Society  or  British  Association.  A 
prodigious  prairie  fire  such  as  happens  every 
autumn  would  be  telescopically  visible,  and 
a  tremendous  conflagration  like  that  of  Mos- 
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cow  or  Chicago  might  be  announced  con- 
temporaneously in  the  Lunar  and  tho  Lon- 
don Times.  Certain  changes  of  hue  have 
indeed  been  noticed,  and  these  may  possibly 
bo  due  to  natural  vegetation,  and  not  to 
mere  juggleries  of  light  and  shade. 

But  is  there  anything  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  animated'  beings  (  Professor  Gruit- 
huisen  had  no  doubt  about  it.  He  had 
peered  into,  and  pondered  over,  onr  satellite 
until  he  felt  assured  of  the  fact.  He  was 
not  only  satisfied  that  the  more  central 
points  were  clothed  with  herbage,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  ordinair  life,  but  he 
fixed  the  limits  of  risible  I'erdure,  holding 
that  it  extended  in  the  north  to  the  65m 
degree  of  latitude,  and  in  the  south  to  the 
65th.  Over  a  large  space,  ranging  from  60° 
N.  to  47°  3.,  he  thought  he  could  detect 
actual  tokens  of  the  existence  of  reasoning 
beings;  nay, '^further,  he  not  only  discovered 
great  roads  running  in  various  directions, 
but  under  the  equator  he  descried  an  edifice 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  or  it  might  be  a  city 
of  very  fair  proportions,  protected  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a  colossal  redoubt ! 

Great  was  the  amusement  excited  by  these 
speculations — we  wish  we  could  call  thera 
(fiscoveries — particularly  on  the  part  of  that 
withering  wit,  Ludwig  B&me;  but  the  Mu- 
nich professor  stood  valiantly  to  his  revela- 
tions and  fought  for  his  hmarians  with  in- 
domitable resolve.  SchrOter  too  had  been 
equally  confident  that  the  moon  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  tenantry.  Indeed, 
he  knew  of  a  town  there.  It  was  situate  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  crater  Marius. 
Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  to  him 
than  the  long  rills  which  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  into  special  notice.  What  could  these 
be  but  canals!  And  if  canals,  what  volumes 
did  that  fact  alone  speak !  The  construc- 
tion of  such  enormous  works  would  require 
thousands  of  labourers  and  an  infinite  ex- 

Eenditure  of  skill  and  cash.  It  implied  that 
irindleys  had  been  bom  there  as  well  aa 
here;  that  the  moon  had  its  Bridgcwatcr- 
Dukes  not  less  than  Ijanoashire,  and  that  it 
numbered  amongst  its  engineers  men  quite 
as  enterprising  as  the  brave  Pierre-Paul  Ri- 
quet,  who  cut  a  liquid  highway  right  across 
tne  province  of  Langiicdoc  to  tie  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mediterranean.  But  above  all 
what  a  commerce  those  Setenites  must  pos- 
sess !  Canals  of  such  length  and  breadth, 
formed  with  so  much  toil'  and  persistency, 
suggested  that  the  hmar  traffic  must  be 
great,  and  that  bar|^  must  be  plying  inces- 
santly to  transport  thejr  merchandize  from 
one  spot  to  another.  That  again  involved  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil — producing  grain,  per- 
haps sugar,  cofieo,  tobacco,  indigo,  ,to  say. 
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nothing  of  its  mincr&l  stores;  and  not  less 
did  it  imply  a  host  of  artificial  productionn 
which  might  possibly  equal  or  even  tran- 
scend our  own  in  variety  and  iu  worth. 
Clearly  if  we  admit  the  canals,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  where  we  ooght  to  stop.  The  mo- 
ment we  turn  the  first  sod  of  such  awork  in 
imagination  everything  else  becomes  credible, 
just  ns  the  instant  that  Romulus  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  Rome,  a  Coliseum  and  a  St. 
Peter's  grew  feasible,  as  well  as  a  military 
power  wliich  overran  the  world,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical system  which  aspired  to  aniversal  do- 
minion. So  if  straight  lines,  or  orderly  curves 
stretching  for  scores  of  miles,  imply  roads  or 
walls,  canals  or  dykes,  barriers  or  other  artifi- 
cial constructions  on  earth,  why  should  not 
the  same  inference  be  applicable  to  the  moon  t 
To  the  east  of  Thebit,  for  example,  in  the 
Sea  of  Clouds,  there  is  a  striking  formation 
calle;!  the  Straight  Wall,  which  runs  in  a 
direct  line  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  and  is 
tolerably  continuous  in  height  throughout 
At  one  end,  says  Mr.  Webb,  there  is  a  small 
crater,  at  the  other  a  branching  mountain, 
giving  it  the  appearance  on  the  map  '  of  a 
stafl  tipped  with  a  stag's  horn.'  CertMnly 
the  regularity  of  this  embankment,  and  the 
nniformity  of  its  elevation,  might  be  trium- 
phantly adduced  as  a  proof  tlint  it  was  a 
great  work  of  art;  and  there  arc  many 
others  of  surprising  length,  extending  across 
level  surfaces,  and  forming  lines  of  commu- 
nication between  more  important  objects. 
But  truth  must  prevail.  Our  inquiry  re- 
.solves  itself  into  a  kind  of  inquest  upon  the 
dnoon,  and  after  listening  to  a  number  of 
-witnesses  we  are  compelTcd  to  admit  that 
ahe  theory  of  intelligent  occupation  dies  a 
violent  death.  Fire,  air,  eartli,  and  water, 
,bave  all  declared  against  it  The  tyrannous 
heat  which  bums  by  day,  and  the  curdling 
■  cold  which  desolates  by  night,  are  alike  hos- 
■-tilc  to  vitdity.  The  meagre,  or  utterly  raias- 
'iDg  atmosphere  forbids  the  supposition  that 
:  life  exists  unless  we  can  believe  that  flesh 
;and  blood  are  able  to  flourish  in  vacuo.  The 
rocky  surface  of  the  orb,  which  is  clothed 
by  no  ascertained  deposits  of  soil,  appears 
as  unfavourable  to  fertility  as  a  macadamiz- 
led  road ;  and  the  want  of  water—the  very 
life's  blood  of  our  own  globe — seems  to  ex- 
haust all  hope  that  rational  creatures,  bear- 
ing any  marked  resemblance  to  ourselves, 
can  possibly  tenant  bo  anfinished  a  world. 

We  are  sorry — bitterly  sorry — to  give  up 
itho  theory  of  habitation.  To  treat  the  moon 
,fis  a  vacant  globe  appears  to  be  little  less 
.than  profanity.  When  we  are  told  that  this 
orb  could  accommodate  a  population  of  at 
.least  five  thousand  millions,  if  it  were  peo- 
pled  in   anything   like   the   same  ratio  as 


Great  Britain,  we  feel  as  if  that  population 
had  already  acquired  a  right  to  live,  and  as 
if  an  adverse  conclusion  amounted  to  some- 
thing very  like  scientific  homicide.  That  a 
beautiful  orb,  fair  and  gentle  and  benming, 
as  it  seems,  to  the  popular  eye,  should  re- 
solve itself  into  a  mere  wilderness  of  craters, 
when  telescopically  explored,  is  one  of  those 
terrible  facts  whicn  few  lovers  of  the  roman- 
tic will  accept  without  an  indignant  groan. 
Like  the  Brahmin  who  dashed  the  micro- 
scope to  tlie  ground  when  it  showed  him 
there  was  life  in  almost  everything  he  ate, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  these 
disapp6int«d  ones  attempted  to  fracture  the 
instrument  which  proved  that  there  could 
not  well  be  any  life  at  all  in  the  moon.  Al- 
though not  Malthusians,  we  could  certainly 
have  wished  to  keep  our  satellite  open  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  superabundant  population 
of  the  earth.  It  would  have  been  pleasaot 
to  dream  that  in  future  days  when  the  world 
was  as  crowded  as  an  anthill,  and  when  sci- 
ence had  devised  some  means  of  conveying 
people  across  the  great  gulf,  millions  could 
'  swarm  '  thither  as  bees  do  from  their  pa- 
rent hive.  At  any  rate,  if  we  must  give  up 
this  star  as  a  '  desirable  residence,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  genteel  fa- 
mily,' and  rcganl  it  as  a  world  to  which  no 
one  would  voluntarily  emigrate,  wc  should 
have  liked  to  retain  it  as  a  kind  of  convict 
settlement.  There  ought  to  be  a  penal 
planet  somewhere  in  the  solar  system.  We 
stand  very  much  in  need  of  a  floating  Bota- 
ny Bay.  We  have  produced  rascals  enough 
in  our  globe  to  fill  a  moderate-sized  orb  like 
the  moon,  and  if  the  other  planets  are 
equally  prolific,  it  is  clear  that  wc  could  not 
only  cover  alt  those  'grey  plains'  with  mis- 
creants, but  even  crowd  the  craters  with  vil- 
lains of  an  aggravated  type  Could  our 
satellite  be  provided  with  .an  atmosphere, 
and  a  regular  service  of  transportation  estab- 
lished, there  is  one  person  at  least  in  Eng- 
land who  would  be  immensely  gratified.  Thitf 
is  the  8^e  of  Chelsea,  His  righteous 
wrath  has  often  been  expressed  ^;ainst  the 
'  sooundrel-spccics.'  No  man  has  exhibited 
more  scorn  for  the  '  devil's  declared  elect,' 
More  than  once  he  has  reminded  the  'diabo- 
lic canaille'  that  this  world  is  not  their  inhe- 
ritance, that  we  honest  people  are  by  no 
means  glad  to  see  them  in  it,  and  that  it  might 
be  best  for  us  to  bundle  them  out  of  it  in  the 
briefest  manner  possible.  Indeed  he  has  plain- 
ly intimated  to  them  (if  they  would  only  lis- 
ten) that  in  case  he  had  a  'commonwealth  to 
govern,'  he  would  speedily  apply  the  besom 
of  destruction,  and  sweep  them  all  into  the 
'  dustbin '  of  creation.  '  I  am  sick  of  rascal- 
dom,' cries  he,  in  tones  of  irrepressible  dis- 
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giist.  Is  it  not  a  pity,  therefore,  that  the 
moon  cannot  be  employed  as  a  kind  of  pla' 
netary  hulks }  It  would  be  a  glorioua  day 
for  mankind  when  the  first  convict  balloon 
or  fiying  chariot  put  ofi  from  the  earth  with 
n  cargo  of  picked  criminals,  carrying  with  it 
tlin  'supreme  sconndrel'  (whoever  that  may 
he),  as  well  as  any  special  culprit  who  ought 
to  lie  particularly  'hanged  next  Wednes- 
duy,'  Without  donbt  the  author  of  '  Sar- 
tor' would  attend  and  assist  in  launching 
this  ship  of  knaves,  sternly  exhorting  the 
'  Gehenna  b^lifta,'  who  had  them  in  charge, 
to  Bhoot  the  felon  rubbish  into  the  deepest 
and  dismalest  crater  they  could  find. 

Still  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  harsh- 
ly and  dogmatically  tnat  this  brilliant  orb  is 
a  meaningless  waste.  It  would  snrely  be 
intolerable  presumption  to  declare  that  every 
planet  has  been  created  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  our  own,  and  that  life  and  intelli- 
gence could  only  subsist  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  prevail  upon  this  '  terres- 
trial ball.'  We  might  as  well  suppose  that 
every  island  in  the  ocean  should  be  a  fac- 
simile of  Great  Britain,  or  that  every  crea- 
ture in  the  universe  should  be  a  repetition 
of  the  first  batch  of  animals  ever  produced. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  each  world 
has  its  history.  Ours  has  run  through  a 
nuntber  of  st;wccs,  commencing  probably  as 
a  vast  formless  fire-mist,  and  gradually  cool- 
ing and  consolidating  until  it  became  Bt  for 
the  reception  of  life.  The  earliest  leave?  of 
this  grand  chronicle  have  been  lost,  but  lat- 
er on,  chapter  after  chapter  may  be  read  in 
geological  succession,  each  page  being  pic- 
tonally  illustrated  by  the  fossil  relics  graven 
on  the  everlasting  rock.  Any  one  who  had 
chanced  to  open  this  magnificent  book  be- 
fore the  sedimeTitnry  era  commenced,  would 
have  probably  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
prise that  such  a  planetary  wilderness  could 
exist.  Rut  the  chronologies  of  creation 
baffle  all  our  .irithinetic.  The  Almighty  has 
an  eternity  to  work  in,  as  Amauld  said  of 
himself.  Th;  moon  may  be  in  a  particular 
state  of  transition ;  it  may  be  undergoing 
one  of  those  grand  pauses  which  we  find 
exemplified  in  the  phy^cal  annals  of  our 
own  earth,  when  fire  and  frost,  sea  and  land, 
the  forces  of  elevation  and  depression  rested 
awhile  from  their  labours,  or  slowly  gather- 
ed up  their  strength  for  a  new  strife. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  agencies  which  pro- 
duced those  deep  caverns  and  huge  ram- 
parts of  roek,  they  are  not  in  perceptible 
operation,  for,  though  the  existence  of  ac- 
tive volcanoes  has  been  suspected,  the  fact 
has  never  been  proved,  and  though  sundry 
physical  changes  have  been  observed,  as  in 
he  twin  craters  Messier,  these  are  too  slow, 
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and  even  questionable,  to  justify  any  posi 
tive  conclusion.  Our  companion  may  never 
yet  have  reached  the  stage  which  would  ad- 
mit of  the  importation  of  the  mysterious 
principle  of  life,  Tlie  sun  we  know  has  not 
yet  attained  the  habitable  condition.  It  may 
be  myriads  of  yean  before  that  splendid  orb 
is  in  a  condition  to  entertain  a  single  living 
monad.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen 
that  the  moon  has  already  passed  through 
one  stage  of  inhabitability.  If  she  has  real- 
ly been  dctachcil  from  the  earth's  primor- 
dial mass,  she  would  of  course  cool  down 
mnch  more  rapidly  than  the  parent  globe, 
and  therefore  would  much  sooner  reach  the 
temperature  best  adapted  tooi^anized  exist- 
ence. Consequently  we  might  be  disposed 
to  assume  that  her  day  was  past,  particular- 
ly if  it  is  open  to  us  to  suppose  tliat  our 
tyrannous  attraction  has  brought  her  period 
of  rotation  into  fatal  unison  with  her  month- 
ly maich,  and  so  turned  the  sun  into  a 
seeming  foe  instead  of  a  fostering  friend. 
But  the  uu  weathered  appearance  of  the  orb, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  any  sedimentary  depo- 
sits, the  convulsed  and  desolated  features 
she  displays,  and,  above  all,  the  fatal  defi- 
ciency of  air  and  water,  seem  to  preclude 
the  idea  that  she  haa  yet  been  opened  and 
inaugurated  as  a  theatre  of  animal  life. 
Still,  who  knows  the  limes  or  purposes  of 
the  Almighty !  The  Maker  of  the  Kun  and 
Sinus,  together  with  the  myriads  of  stars 
which  float  in  immensity,  was  tho  Maker  of 
the  moon  as  well.  Our  satellite  has  been 
shaped  and  sculptured  by  the  same  Xlund, 
and  hangs  by  the  same  golden  chains  from 
the  same  fretted  firmament.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  think  that  ours  is  the  only  peopled  pla- 
net, tho  only  true  Koaiiog  in  creation,  and 
that  all  other  orbs  are  nothing  more  than 
heaps  of  rounded  rubbish, 

NoTB, — It  is  of  course  scarcely  netcossary 
to  add  that  in  a  paper  like  the  present  many 
inviting  subjects  have  been  totally  omitted 
from  consideration,  A  word  or  two  as  to 
the  works  we  have  adopted  as  our  text. 
The  public  owes  much  to  Mr.  Proctor.  Hie 
articles  and  treatises  have  for  years  kept  up 
a  stream  of  astronomical  information  popu- 
larly expressed,  which  docs  him  iinmense 
credit.  But  we  must  frankly  state  that  his 
book  on  the  moon  has  proved  somewhat  of 
a  disappointment.  Anyone  who  takes  it  up 
under  the  supposition  that  it  constitutes  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  that  orb 
will  find  himself  mistaken.  The  volume  ap- 
pears to  be  composed  of  separate  papers, 
which  have  been  thrown  together  without 
due  digestion,  the  bulk  of  the  work  consist- 
ing of  an  account  of  the  moon's  motions. 
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which  nine  readers  oot  of  teu  will  turn  over 
with  respect  for  the  writer,  but  with  compa- 
rative indiQerencc  to  his  theme.  In  fact, 
>  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Proctor  has 
missed  a  sptendid  opportunity  for  producing 
a  iJtaffnum  opus.  With  such  a  fascinating 
object  to  doscribe,  with  such  a  popular  pen 
in  his  hand,  and,  still  more,  with  such  a 
quantity  of  information  in  his  head,  he  might 
have  talfcn  his  place  (if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) at)  secretary  to  the  moon.  But  we 
fear  that  writing  so  much,  and  writing  so 
fast,  he  has  been  tempted  to  reproduce  a 
number  of  articles  which,  excellent  in  them- 
sclres,  are  too  straggling  and  disconnected 
to  constitute  a  complete  aod  hannonious 
whole.  We  regret  tjiis  for  anothi 
_The  superior  brilliancy  of  style  and  lucidity 
of  treatment  which  French  authors  display 
when  handling  scientific  topics  has  often 
been  vaunted.  M.  G-uiUemin's  work  on  the 
same  subject,  though  smaller  and  more 
sketchy,  is  so  vivid  and  picturesque,  so  con- 
secutive and  comprehensive,  that  wo  fear 
there  are  few  readers  who,  if  the  two  books 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  would  not  be  apt 
to  slip  away  from  Mr.  Proctor,  and  follow 
the  Frenchman  to  the  '  lunary  world.'  " 
specting  Mr.  Webb's  little  treatise,  all  we 
need  say  is,  that  it  is  one  of  those  practical 
books  which  a  working  stndent  of  astrono- 
my will  regard  as  invaluable,  and  that  its 
minute  description  of  the  leading  objects  ii 
our  satellite  entitle  it  to  take  rank  (in  the 
best  sense}  as  a  Murray's  Guide  to  th 
Moon.  [iMessrs,  Naamyth  and  Carpenter' 
splendid  and  highly  pictured  volume  cam 
to  hand  after  this  article  was  completed.] 
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Membre  de  I'lnstitut  Paris.  1872. 
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(2.)  Our  Reserves  of  Seamen.  By  Thomas 
BttASBEv,  M.P.     London.     1872. 

(3.)  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution.     Vol.  xvii.     Nos.  72  and  73. 

(4.)  The  Organization  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers  Explained.  By 
Thouab  BRASSsr,  M.P.     London.    1864. 

'Thk  Roman  people,' says  VegetluB,*  'for 
the  adornment  and  the  service  of  its  great- 
ness, not  becanse  of  the  requirements  of  any 
sudden  outbreak  of  war,  was  used  from  time 
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• '  De  Bo  Militwl,'  Ub.  t.  cap.  1. 


to  time  to  equip  a  fleet  j  but  lest  at  any  time 
it  mightfcel  the  want  of  one,  it  always  feept 
one  prepared  for  use.  For  no  one  dares  to 
attack  or  injure  that  realm  or  nation  which 
he  knows  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and 
ready  to  reaiat  or  avenge ;  since,  in  war,  cele- 
rity is  apt  to  be  of  more  advantage  tb»a 
mere  valour. ' 

The  truth  and  value  of  these  ancient  mai- 
ims  have  undei^one  no  diminution  since  the 
remote  time  at  which  they  were  first  written : 
indeed,  the  history  of  recent  wars  tends  ra- 
ther to  confirm  thejusticeof  the  admonition 
which  they  are  intended  to  convey.  Wc 
may  lament  that,  even  in  this  ^c,  warlike 
preparations  or  dcfen«ve  arrangements  are 
still,  if  not  the  uppermost,  at  least  amongst 
the  most  prominent  of  the  thoughts  which 
cross  the  minds  of  those  who  govern  na- 
tions ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  few  ycar^ 
must  coniince  us  that  national  security  has 
still  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  peace  is 
moat  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are 
prepared  for  war.  It  will  probably  not  be 
difficult  to  persuade  a  people  which,  like 
ourselves,  pays  ten  millions  a  year  to  main- 
tain a  fleet,  that  naval  forces  on  a  lai^e  scale 
are  an  essential  possession  for  a  great  marl- 
time  country.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
worth  the  trouble  to  point  out  what  the  true 
object  of  spending  so  vast  a  sum  should  be, 
and  what  the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet 
should  properly  secure  to  us. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident,  and  not  requiring  proof,  that  sonie 
definite  line  of  naval  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this 
should  mean,  that  opportunities  for  the  ag- 
gressive employment  of  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  should  be  continuously  watched  for. 
On  the  contrary,  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
and  consistent  policy  would  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty result  in  a  reduced  liability  to  awk- 
ward entanglements  of  ourrclations  witli  the 
many  remote  countries  whose  shores,  as 
protectors  of  our  extensive  ocean  commerce, 
our  ships  of  war  must  long  continue  to  visit. 
The  delicacy  of  these  relations  becomes  in- 
tensified as  the  area  of  trade  and  intercourse 
is  extended ;  and  the  commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  are  for  ever  finding  them- 
selves called  upon  to  confront  difficult  ques- 
tions, the  solution  of  which  is  often  render- 
ed next  to  impracticable  by  doubt  as  to  the 
real  intentions  of  the  home  authorities.  An 
over-zealous,  or  an  incapable  officer,  not  only 
may,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  has  in- 
volved the  country  in  unpleasant,  or  even 
dangerous  disputes;  whilst  even  the  ablest 
and  best-iDtentioned  often  errs  from  a  belief, 
whilst  doing  wrong,  that  he  is  doing  exactly 
that  which  nis  superiors  would  wish  him  to 
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do,  Tho  extcroal  history  of  tbe  British 
squadrons  scn-iiig  in  distant  waters  would,  if 
it  were  written,  bo  found  to  be  cliieflj  made 
n|)  of  ignorant  mistakes,  blundering  apolo- 
gies, and  rankling  ill  feeling  upon  one  side 
or  the  other.  So  changed  of  late  arc  tho  re- 
lative positions  of  our  own  country  and 
those  with  which  our  naval  officers  are  prin- 
cipally brought  into  contact,  that  the  good 
old  way  of  dealing  with  these  matters  bus 
quite  ceased  to  be  possible.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mail-steamer  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph have  penetrated  to  almost  every  place 
at  which  trade  is  worthy  of  protection  or 
supervision ;  and  the  tiinc-hononred  plan  of 
'hushing  up'  an  ugly  quarrel  is  in  general 
eftectually  diacouccrtccl  by  Baron  Inter's 
agents  and  the  newspapers.  Moreover  semi- 
civilized,  or  newly  independent  States  have 
lately  contracted  an  evil  habit  of  insisting 
npon  arguing  questions  which  concern  them 
from  their  own  point  of  view  ;  and  as  they 
have  generally  contrived  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  more  or  less  respectable  naval 
force,  their  arguments,  if  not  convincing, 
arc,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  be  weighty.  Bra- 
zil, Chili,  Japan,  and  Peru,  for  instance,  are 
all  in  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  iron- 
clad ships,  which  in  any  single  instance 
would  probably  be  found  to  bo  collectively 
more  powerful  than  any  British  force  em- 
ployed in  their  own  or  neighbouring  waters. 
IIow  different  an  aspect  this  gives  to  affairs 
will  bo  readily  appreciated  by  those,  sitll 
young,  who  remember  our  old,  our  not  yet 
discarded  mode  of  dealing  with  'bumptious' 
mandarins  or  stiff-necked  governors.  Our 
various  wars  with  China,  and  especially  our 
second  Peiho  campaign,  ought  to  show  us 
how  disastrous  such  a  mode  is    likely  to 

Til  ere  was  a  pleasant  excitement 
about  this  old  plan  which  recommended  it 
strongly  to  those  who  favour  a  '  vigorous 
policy ; '  a  class  sure  to  be  pretty  numerous 
amongst  naval  officers.  There  was  a  dash 
of  swagger  about  it,  that  smacked  strongly 
of  the  sea.  The  historical  tastes  of  those 
who  had  any  were  tickled  by  reminders  of 
Cromwell's  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  great 
principle  embodied  in  '  Civis  Romanm  sum.' 
How  recent  some  awkward  results  of  the 
plan  are  seems  almost  startling,  when  wc 
calculate  tho  short  period  that  has. elapsed 
since  they  occurred.  It  is  not  a  dozen  years 
since  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia won  his  parliamentary  spurs  in  the  de- 
bates ronceming  the  conduct  of  onr  admiral 
in  Brazil.  That  country  did  not  then  pos- 
sess a  single  iron-c!ad.  She  has  now  twen- 
ty; a  fact  which  will  probably  for  ever  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  any   necessity   for 
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holding  such  debates  In  future.  AVe  might 
draw  from  a  stock  of  personal  reminiscences 
— which  do  not  go  back  to  a  very  remote 
period — some  less  known  instances  of  vigo- 
rous negotiations  with  the  local  authorities 
of  independent  States,  Not  many  years 
sincu  a  store-ship,  with  an  imposing  arma- 
ment of  two  brass  howitzers,  was  despatched 
in  hot  haste  to  a  Peruvian  seaport,  to  assert 
the  majesty  of  the  British  name.  The  pos- 
session of  two  iron-elad  frigates  and  four 
'monitors,'  by  Peru,  at  the  present  time, 
renders  her  naval  force  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  whole  British  squadron  on  tlic 
South  American  coa,st.  The  long  and  mo- 
notonous cruises  in  the  Pacific  will  not  pro- 
bably be  often  solaced,  as  they  used  to  be, 
by  accounts  of  adventurous  and  high-hand- 
ed diplomacy*  in  Mexican  harbours :  how  a 
peremptory  captain  sailed  quietly  in  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  some  'distressed  British 
subject,'  which  he  did  by  desiring  the  gover- 
nor to  choose  between  tho  immediate  pay- 
ment of  so  many  tlionsand  dollars  and  the 
bombardment  of  his  town;  how  the  gover- 
or  was  firm,  and  prepared  for  the  worst,  but 
eventually  had  to  succumb,  being  ill-sup- 
ported by  a  characteristic  Hispano-American 
garrison  of  97  officers  and  1 50  men,  who  ran 
oft  en  masse  during  the  brief  interval  allow- 
ed after  the  delivery  of  the  British  vltimii- 
t'lim.  The  younger  officers  will  hereafter  be 
seldom  exhilarated  by  the  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  a  prospective  battering  of  the 
cnimbling  walls  of  trsnsatlantic  towns  rich 
in  memories  of  Cortcz  and  Pizarro. 

Emancipated  colonies  and  newly -opened 
countries  arc  unanimously  anxious  to  exhi- 
bit their  patents  of  independence  or  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  organized  naval  and 
military  power;  and  the  practice  of  main- 
taining in  their  neighbourhood  a  tiny  flotilla 
of  war-vessels,  clustering  around  some  cen- 
tra! iron-elad  of  obsolete  type  bearing  the 
admiral's  flagi  has  no  longer  the  advantage 
which,  when  first  instituted,  it  unquestiona- 
bly possessed.  Fortunately  tho  policy  em- 
balmed ill  this  antique  custom  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  views  of  any  political  parly 
in  tills  country ;  and  the  question  of  its  mo- 
dification or  retention  can  be  discussed  upon 
its  merits,  and  altogether  apart  from  any 
political  object.  The  process  of  consolida- 
tion and  of  establishing  stable  government 
has  happily — in  spite  of  a  long  inten'al  of 
anarchy — so  far  advanced  in  most  new 
countries,  that  it  is  now  almost  as  useless  lo 
maintain  a  remote  naval  garrison  upon  their 
shores  as  it  would  be  upon  those  of  France 
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or  tlie  United  Stales.  TIic  raaintonaNce  of 
those  distant  squadmns  has  in  most  cases  no 
possible  connection  with  the  stnitegrc  policy 
which,  in  time  of  war,  we  ahouhl  find  our- 
selves eompcllod  to  adopt;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  strewing  them  about  tlic  woi-Id 
18  to  expose  our  nRvy — in  an  age  iu  which 
the  art  of  war  consists  in  the  rapid  dealing 
of  sudden  blows — to  the  certainty  of  being 
outu umbered,  and  the  probability  of  being 
beaten  in  detail. 

The  practice  has  lost  the  recommendation, 
wliieli,  undoubtedly,  once  did  attach  to  it, 
and  with  which  it  is  often  credited  now, 
viz.,  that  of  imparting  seavoan-like  knowledge 
and  experience  to  ihe  officers  and  men. 
The  necessity  of  relying  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  use  of  steam  in  ships  of  mo- 
dern construction,  and  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  great  expenditure  of  fuel  requisite  for 
long  cruises  tend  to  group  oar  ships  on  fo- 
reign stations  about  the  coal  depot!',  and  to 
reduce  the  time  spent  actually  at  sea.     Long 

[leriods  passed  at  anchor  arc  unquestionably 
lad  for  l)uth  officers  and  men,  and  their  ill- 
cttect  is  aggravated  by  protracted  sojoum- 
iugs  in  the  remote  harbours  of  '\''ancouver's 
Island,  or  the  pestilential  rivei-s  of  China, 
'\aval  stations,' says  Admiral  Jurion  de  la 
Gravitre,  'are  not  only  useWs,  they  are  po- 
sitively cruel.  Three  or  four  of 'the  best 
years  in  a  young  man's  life  are  devoted  to  an 
enforced  absence  in  an  unhealthy  climate. 
A  remedy  for  this  lias  been  proposed,  in 
constant  circulation :  it  is  the  general  wish 
of  the  navy,  to  which  I  give  my  unqualified 
adherence.'  The  recent  system  of  sending 
abroad  '  Hying  squadrons '  of  ship's  to  make 
voyages,  instead  of,  as  the  old  naval  phrase 
goes,  'grounding  on  their  beef-bones,'  has 
proved  of  admirable  cAect  in  the  instnictioii 
of  the  crews ;  and  we  eati  hardly  doubt  that 
the  dispatch  of  several  such,  to  visit  in  suc- 
cession the  various  parts  of  the  world,  would 
do  infinitely  more  to  instruct  our  seamen, 
and  uphold  our  naval  prestige  than  a  coiiti> 
nuance  of  the  old  practice,  in  apparent  for- 
getfulness  of  the  changed  condition  of 
things  abroad,  and  of  the  strategic  require- 
ments of  our  vast  empire. 

The  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
we  were  engaged  in  anything  like  a  naval 
war  has  both  permitted  a  change  of  im- 
mense importance  in  our  circumstances  ti) 
take  place,  and  prevented  us  from  realizing 
what  our  naval  requirements  really  are. 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  Trafalgar  cam- 
paign we  had  an  intelligible,  even  simple 
naval  policy.  That  policy  was  to  tolerate 
no  rival  upon  the  sea.  Either  single  or 
Rombined  we  attacked  them,  and  swept  them 
away.     But  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon  a 
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small  cloud  had  already  risen  above  the 
western  horizon ;  and  a  new  navy,  dcstiued 
to  give  us  some  trouble,  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  It  was  the  first  of  the  many  that 
have  since  appeared,  if  not  to  disturb  onr 
pre-eminence,  at  least  to  reduce  the  certain- 
ty of  our  being  without  rivals  upon  the 
ocean.  In  the  meantime  our  commerce  hsis 
increased  enormously.  Vast  interests  Lave 
been  developed  in  every  navigable  sea.  In- 
crease of  population  and  freedom  of  trade 
have  converted  the  food-producing  countries 
of  the  world  into  our  granaries  and  store- 
houses, upon  which  we  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  for  the  necessary  food  of  the 
millions  that  inhabit  these  islands.  It 
would  be  idle  to  quote  statistics  to  prove, 
what  every  one  knows,  that  between  1815 
and  1874  trade  and  commerce  have  -ad- 
vanced with  bounding  steps ; '  but  it  may  Ije 
of  use  to  remind  a  people  which  prides  itself 
on  the  security  of  its  insular  position,  that 
the  greater  part  of  iti  food  has  to  be 
brought  from  beyond  the  sea. 

'  These  facts,'  says  McCuIloch,*  speaking 
of  the  imports  of  breadstufta,  '  are  of  the 
highest  significance,  showing,  as  they  do, 
the  increasing  dependence  of  this  country 
on  foreign  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour,  and 
indicating  what,  on  an  average  estimate,  is 
the  general  demand  of  this  country  on  the 
breadstufta  of  foreign  regions — a  demand 
which  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  only.'  "  In  o  paper 
read  last  February  by  the  eminent  experi- 
mental agriculturist,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  'Their' {the  British 
people's)  '  position  in  regard  to  food  was 
lK.Toming,  and  might  become  more  critical, 
as  it  depended  upon  foreign  nations.  Al- 
though their  acres  did  not  increase,  their 
children  were  steadily  increasing.  A  war 
with  the  foreign  nations  that  now  supplied 
them  might  lead  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Unhappily,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  naval  aftaii's,  it 'is  not  only  a  war 
with  the  great  nations  that  supply  us  that 
would  have  disastrous  consequences  for  our 
people.  The  use  of  steam  propulsion,  the 
ease  with  which  a  few  swift  vessels  can  be 
acquired,  and  the  impunity  with  which  they 
can  bo  used,  place  in  tlie  hands  of  a  compa- 
ratively weak  nation  an  enormous  power  of 
inflicting  eril  upon  a  strong  one.  The  ruin 
wrought  upon  American  commerce — indeed 
the  total  disappearance  of  the  American  flag 
from  the  ocean — which  resulted  from  the 
cruises  of  but  the  Alabama  and  one  or  two 
other  vessels  is  striking  evidence  of  the  pre- 
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carious  nature  of  tho  wldc-sprcad  maritime 
intcrtsta  of  Iho  present  Any.  It  is  true,  that 
in  time  wo  might  sweep  these  cruiiters  from 
the  Heik,  and  that  ive  ini;:;ht  eventually  seal 
up  the  deputs  at  which  they  had  been  able 
to  supply  thctnselrca  witli  coal.  But  how 
terrible  would  be  the  dniiiiin;e  done  before 
wo  could  effect  this !  Oad  this  countrv,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  '  Virf/inius  aftair,' 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  active  measures 
i^ainst  Spain,  no  sensible  person  can  doubt 
that  they  would  have  ended  ftivoarably  for 
us;  but  what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  Tornado,  the  vessel  wliich  was  able 
to  overhaul  and  capture  the  swift  blockade- 
runner,  Ffr^/niiw,  which  "had  so  long  eluded 
the  fastest  cruisers,  been  let  slip  against  the 
thousands  of  vessels  bearing  food  to  these 
shores'  Less  than  two  months  ago  the 
quantity  of  wheat  (to  take  the  case  of  bread- 
stuffs  alone)  actually  on  pass:tge  to  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  1,600,- 
OOU  quarters. 

In  some  of  those  ingenious  maps  which 
'  ffrapbically '  exhibit  tlic  numerous  paths 
which  our  multitudes  of  steam-vessels  usual- 
ly follow,  there  wjll  be  seen  radiating  from 
the  British  shores  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
many  thin  lines,  indicating  the  course  on 
which  these  vessels  run.  These  lines  are,  to 
not  only  our  prosperity,  but  to  our  very  ex- 
istence, what  the  fabled  thread,  spun  by  the 
Fates,  was  believed  to  be  to  hntuan  life. 
Such,  with  regard  to  them,  is  the  strategic 
position  of  some  of  the  newly-arisen  naval 
powers,  that  the  latter  seein  to  hold  open, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  close  upon  one  slender 
line  or  another  the  shears  of  the  relentless 
Atropos, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  cogent 
arguments  than  tliese  in  favour  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  real  and  definite  naval  policy. 
This  is  hardly  tho  place  to  enunciate  what 
the  principles  of  that  policy  should  be ;  but 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  true  requirements  of  our  position.  To 
keep  open  our  communications,  and  guard 
our  great '  ocean  highways,'  arc  absolutely 
necessary  to  us.  'What  is  the  use  of  a 
navy  t '  asks  Admiral  Jnrieu  ;  and  he  replies, 
'My  answer  is  given  nnhesitatingly — ^To 
occupy  and  keep  open  the  great  oceai?  high- 
ways. The  occupation  of  tho  seas,  though 
it  were  only  temporary,  ought  to  have  con- 
sequences of  the  very  highest  import,  even 
in  a  purely  continental  war.'  A  considera- 
ble foree  and  heavy  navy  estimates  will  be 
required  to  effect  those  objects.  A  cruising 
fleet,  that  is,  botli  a  fleet  of  which  the  ships 
arc  in  a  state  to  cruise,  and  officers  and  men 
with  much  experience  of  the  sea,  must  long 
continue  to  form  a  very  large  part  of  our 
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naval   force.     But   there  are   other  duties 
which  the  British  navy  may  be  called  upon 


discharge.     We  have  to  protect  o 

from  insult  and  attact,  to  prevent  the 


possibility  of  '  requisitions '  being  made  ii 
our  great  seapoils.  Home  defence,  by 
means  of  'coast-defence  vessels,'  will  be  an 
important  item  in  the  naval  strategy  of  fn- 
ture  wai's.  We  must  possess,  in  considerable 
numbers,  a  class  of  powerful  ships  capable 
of  contending  in  regular  combats  with  tho 
heavily  armed  and  heavily  armoured  vessels, 
of  which  BO  many  have  been  quite  lately 
constructed  for  hitherto  unknown  naval 
powers.  Thus  we  require,  in  somewhat 
large  numbers,  at  least  three  class  of  ves- 
sels: tho  swift  cruiser,  the  powerful  iron- 
clad, and  the  '  coast-defence '  turret-ship,  or 
gun-boat.  Many,  if  not  enough,  of  each 
one  of  these  classes  we  do  possess ;  and 
many  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
published  descriptions  of  the  Devaslati'on, 
the  Tkanderer,  or  the  Skah. 

It  is  part  of  our  good  fortune  that  no  very 
great  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in 
constructing  any  number  of  vessels  of  either 
class  which  we  may  ever  happen  to  require. 
Given  the  money  necessary,  and,  thanks  to 
the  immense  development  of  ship-building 
in  this  conntFj',  the  ships  themselves  will  be 
soon  forthcoming.  Great  care  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  reilerated  calling  of 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  tho  most 
pressing  of  our  naval  wants  hai'c,  at  Icngtii, 
happily  resulted  in  removing  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  scascrvice 
so  long  laboured — the  deficiency  of  men. 
Early  obstacles  to  the  raising  a  proper  num- 
ber of  sailors  to  effectively  man  the  nnvy 
have  disappeared  altogether  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  admirable,  though  sotne- 
wliat  costly,  system  of  training  from  early 
boyhood  a  force  of  seamen  sufficient  (or  at 
lea-st  all  the  necessities  of  peace  lime.  It  is 
not  exaggerating  at  all  to  say,  that  since  tho 
earliest  epoch  of  the  history  of  armed 
forces,  there  has  never  existed  snch  a  splen- 
did body  of  fighting  men  as  is  made  up  of 
the  twenty  and  odd  thousand  trained  sea- 
men now  serving  in  the  British  navy.  Fo- 
reign officers  are  always  ready  to  do  ample 
justice  to  their  great  merits;  and  the  ac- 
complished flag-officer.  Admiral  Jurion  de  la 
Gravifire,  in  tne  work,  of  which  we  have 
placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
alludes  to  them  iu  terms  of  generous  com- 
pliment,* and  in  the  elegant  and  graceful 
langu^e  of  which,  amongst  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, he  is  known  to  be  a  master.  These 
men,  entering  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  un- 


>  He  calls  them  (p.  21)0) '  cette  prieieute  me.' 
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dergo  a  regular  and  comprehensive  course  of 
ia  St  ruction,  arc  trained  from  the  very  first 
in  habits  of  discipline,  and  arc  tended, 
throughout  their  career,  with  a  jealous  care 
of  their  sanitary  rcqiiireraonbi.  The  result 
has  amply  jiistilicd  oven  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  the  original  advocates  of  the 
adoption  of  the  system ;  and  the  late  Royal 
entry  into  the  Capital — at  whic^a  body  of 
thorn  was  on  duty — and  the  operations  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  have  given  to  the  seamen  of 
the  navy,  (carefully  Bmcctcd  from  numerous 
applicants  for  their  physical  qualifications 
for  the  service  afloat,  and  very  highly  train- 
ed) opportunitiea  of  showing  the  public 
what  they  art  like  and  what  they  really  are. 

Though  the  question  of  'manning  the 
navy  '  is  thus,  aa  far  as  the  requirements  of 
a  time  of  peace  are  concerned,  definitely 
solved,  that  of  providing  reserves  for  the 
force  on  this  peace-footing  is  by  no  means 
so.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  to  which 
all  who  desire  to  perfect  our  defensive  orga- 
nization must,  sooner  or  later,  address  them- 
selves, Thd  pressing  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  sea- 
men for  present  wants,  though  it  did  not  re- 
move from  consideration,  still  threw  greatly 
into  the  back-ground,  the  almost  equally 
important  inouiry,  how  to  provide  a  proper 
reserve.  Relieved  from  the  anxieties  conse- 
quent upon  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
former  question  by  its  solution,  we  are  now 
enabled  to*  give  fuller  consideration  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  as  far  as  regards  a 
reserve  of  seamen.  Several  names  have  al- 
ready become  identified  with  the  earnest 
discussion  of  this  very  interesting  subject. 
Among  tbem  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassej' 
will  be  favourably  known  from  his  patriotic 
and  consistent  endeavour  to  place  the  forces 
of  the  nation,  in  this  respect,  on  a  proper 
footing.  In  his  place  in  Parliament,  with 
his  pen,  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, ho  has  been  distinguished  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  arouse  public  feeling  Lo  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  great  importance 
of  this  question ;  and  so  thoroughly  has  he 
identified  himself  with  the  movement,  which 
he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  set  going, 
that  he  has  raised  and  now  commands,  that 
novel  organization,  a  corps  of  Naval  Artille- 
ry Volunteers. 

Tbe  Royal  Commission  of  1959  reported, 
that,  in  tlieir  opinion,  the  reserve  should 
consist  of  12,000  men  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  20,000  in  the  Naval  ReseiTc  proper, 

'The  actus!  numbers,' aajs  Mr.  Brassev,* 
'are— Coast  Ouard,  4,300;  Koyal  Naval  Ke- 
eerve,  15,000  men.    The  present  reserves  of 

*  '  Our  Reserves  of  Seamen,'  p.  6. 


the  navy  are,  therefore,  much  below  the 
standard  proposed  by  the  Royal  CommiNsion; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  hate 
taken  place  in  the  political  condition  anil  na- 
val policy  of  other  nations,  it  is  to  be  reeret- 
ted  that  our  naval  reserves  are  so  considert- 
Wy'reduced.' 


In  addition  to  the  immense  strategic  ad- 
vantages which  ability  to  call  upon  a  strong 
reserve  would  unquestionably  give  us,  Mr. 
Brassey  believes,  that  a  systematic  attempt 
to  devclope  our  enormous  resources  in  tills 
particular  would  render  it  possible  to  dimi- 
nish our  large  naval  expenditure  considera- 
bly. The  ample  field,  from  which  to  draw 
men  to  form  this  force,  offered  by  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  will  be  readily  appreciated 
from  the  statemL-nt  that  in  1870  the  nurabw 
of  seamen  of  British  nationality  in  the  re^s- 
tcred  sailing  and  steam-vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  178,000.  The  men 
required  to  carry  out  a  very  important  duty 
contemplated  in  any  perfect  scheme  of  na- 
val policy,  viz.,  that  of  coast-defence,  would 
find  an  adequate  recruiting  ground  for  their 
reserve  in  the  great  body  of  153,000  men 
and  14,000  boys  employed  in  the  fishing 
vessels  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Peo- 
ple of  this  lattt'r  class  Mr.  Brassey  is  very 
anxious  to  get  into  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
an  attempt,  by  the  institution  of  the  so-call- 
ed '  Second  Class  Naval  Reserve,'  has  appa- 
rently been  officially  made  to  Induce  them 
to  join. 

Ill  a  discussion  following  a  very  striking 
lecture  by  Mr.  Rrassey  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  in  April,  1873,  some  very 
important  statistics  of  the  practicable  re- 
serves of  European  countries  were  given  by 
Captain  {now  Commodore)  Goodouough. 
The  high  professional  character  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  the  fact  of  his  having  recently 
held  the  appointment  of  Naval  Attache  to 
our  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  give  to  the 
statements  made  by  him  all  the  authority  of 
official  documents.  Wo  do  not  lutend  to 
tire  out  our  readers  with  a  long  array  of 
figures,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking that  the  enormous  numbers  of  men, 
all  more  or  less  organized,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  ministries  of  marine,  arc  al- 
most startling.  Mr.  Brassey,  speaking  of  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  flceta  of  our  ene- 
mies In  the  days  of  NeUon,  was  amply  justi- 
fied In  saying  that,  'In  the  present  day  we 
should  no  longer  find  our  rivals  on  the  sea 
equally  unprepared  far  naval  war.'  The  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  merchant  ships 
has  not,  unfortunately,  been  accompanied  by 
a  concurrent  increase  in  the  number  of  sea- 
men who  man  them.  The  gradual  superses- 
sion of  sailing-vessels  by  ntcamers,  and  the 
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extended  use  of  improved  mechanical  appli- 
ances on  hoard  the  latter  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things.  In  1834  the 
proportion  of  men  to  every  100  tons  in 
stcam-sliips  was  7-47 ;  in  1871,  it  had  sunk 
to  4-55. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  officers  who 
have  had  experience  of  tlie  management  of 
men  both  of  the  'regular,'  and  'irregular' 
Bcrvices,  and  who  have  watched  the  conduct 
of  '  reserves '  in  action  that  mere  training, 
however  efficient,  can  never  supply  the  place 
of  habits  of  discipline.  Anyone  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  many  wars  in  which 
undisciplined  valour,  even  when  aided  by 
superiority  in  numbers,  has  wrecked  itself 
in  vain  aj^ainst  disciplined  bodies  of  men 
will,  without  much  hesitation,  accept  this 
fiew  of  what  slionld  be  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  rescn'e  organization.  The  present 
condition  of  the  merchant  service,  of  its 
pcnimnel  that  is,  is  not  such  as  to  encourage 
much  hope  that  habits  of  discipline  are  any- 
thing like  universal  in  it  A  larije  number 
of  men,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enter  it  compara- 
tively late  in  life,  and  succeed  in  picking  up 
a  knowledge  of  seamanship  just  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  retjuircments  of  the  many 
'jury-rigged'  steamers  employed  in  our  car- 
rying -  trailo.       Commodore     Goodonough 


complement  compared  to  what 
and  when  there  was  a  large  proportion  o( 
bojs  entered,  the  training  of  Ijoys  for  their 
profession  as  seamen  went  on  insensibly. 
Shippers  got  men  as  they  wanted  them,  and 
therefore  people  did  not  care  to  inquire  how 
tlicy  got  them.  But  at  the  present  day  no- 
body wants  boys;  they  cannot  be  economi- 
cally employed  as  hands,  and  therefore  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  sliould  have  a 
syvtem  of  technical  training  which  will  pre- 
pare lails  for  their  work  as  men  afloat.' — 
■Journal  of  Royal  United  Service  Institution,' 
vol.  ivii.  p.  532. 

TiiL.s,  though  said  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
exhibit  the  extremely  imperfect  ■  technical ' 
training  of  the  merchant  seamen  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  shows  very  distinctly  in  how  few 
cases  we  are  able  to  look  for  that  almost  in- 
stinctive discipline  which  is  bom  of  early 
habits  of  obedience  and  order. 

No  system  of  reserve  oi^anization  can 
approach  perfection  which  does  not  provide 
for  a  sufficient  supplv  of  officers  for  the 
force.  The  old  question  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, '  Suppose  you  had  obtained  your  naval 
resene  men,  where  would  you  get  officers  to 
command  them  ? '  is  one  which  cannot  be 
left  unanswered.  Mr.  Brassey  and  others 
have  intimated  that  these  gentlemen  may  be 
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found  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  But  it  is  no  slight  to  the  many 
able  men  who  occupy  the  leading  positions 
in  that  body,  to  assert,  that  'at  a  time,'  to 
use  Mr.  Braasey's  own  words,  '  when  such 
marvellous  transformation  is  taking  place, 
both  in  naval  architecture  and  naval  ann.v 
ments,'  their  training,  if  their  services  arc  to 
be  relied  upon  in  war,  must  be  very  diflerent 
from  what,  under  present  conditions,  it 
seems  likely  to  become.  The  tendency  of 
our  age  is  to  render  a  special  and  scientific 
education  more  and  more  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  naval  war.  '  The  naval 
officer,'  says  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviftre, 
'should  become  a  rifleman  at  L'Orient,  a 
gunner  at  Toulon,  an  engineer  at  Brest  and 
IndreL'  We  may  add,  that  it  is  fast  be- 
coming indispensable  that  he  should  have  a 
profound  acfjuaintance  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  latest  development  of  naval  science — 
torpedo  warfare.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  only 
professional  training  which  would  bo  worthy 
of  the  name,  as  that  he  would  have  to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  ^e  establishment,  there- 
fore, of  a  system  which  would  give  to  the 
country  a  trained  body  of  men  equal  to  fill- 
ing the  position  of  officers  in  our  naval  re- 
scr**eB,  is  one  entirely  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  reduced  number  of  ships  of 
war  kept  in  commission  during  time  of 
peace  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  judi- 
cious to  diminish  considerably  the  lists  of 
officers  of  the  navy.  This  opinion  has  been 
acted  upon  more  than  once ;  and  successive 
'  retirement  schemes '  have  caused  the  num- 
ber of  trained  officers  to  dwindle  to  a  figure 
which  would  probably  be  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expansion  of  our  squadrons  necessary  in 
a  by  no  moans  great  naval  contest  No  one 
need  be  told  how  strongly  this  fact  indicates 
the  paramount  necessity  of  carefully  provid- 
ing for  the  officering  of  our  resen'es. 

It  is  a  distressing  circumstance  that  the 
condition  of  our  dockyards  will  very  soon 
be,  perhaps  already  has  been  elevated,  or 
degraded,  to  the  rank  of  a  political  question. 
It  is  diOicult  for  any  one  who  desires  to 
steer  clear  of  all  allusion  to  party  politics  to 
touch  upon  this  subject  without  running 
athwart  the  prejudices  of  some  section  of 
politicians.  In  the  present  state  of  quietude 
to  which  most  prominent  questions  have 
been  reduced  by  the  events  of  the  early 
spring,  there  are  still  indications  that  some 
of  the  hottest  political  battles  will  be  fought 
over  this  subject,  which  cannot  be  other 
than  highly  interesting  to  a  great  maritime 
nation.     The  note  of  war  has  already  Bound- 
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cd,  and  the  hostile  force.i  are  busy  dressing 
their  ranks,  and  bave  ei'un  htiJ  their  first 
'  affair  of  outposts.'  Energetic  assaults 
upon  the  nui'al  policy  of  opponents  are  al- 
ways prefaced  by  decent  disclaimers  of  par- 
ty motives.  Sadly  enough,  these  disavowals 
arc  often  foimd  to  mean  only  just  as  much 
as  the  formal  salutes  which  n^vA  to  be  ex- 
changed by  duellists,  and  which  we  find  de- 
scribed with  so  much  minuteness,  and  illaa- 
trated  with  hucIi  elaboration  of  wood- 
engraving  in  the  older  treatises  on  the  art  of 
fencing ;  or  as  the  hand-shaking  of  prize- 
fighters who,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Newcas- 
tle Apothecary — 

'  First  shake  hands  before  the;  box, 

Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks 
With  alt  the  love  and  kiadueaB  of  a  bro- 
ther.' 

It  will  be  well  if  we  can  m.ina^^o  to  keep 
always  in  sight  the  principle,  that  the  great 
ond  of  having  dockyards  is  to  keep  our 
ships  efficient ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  only 
means  to  an  end.  Simple  and  elementary 
as  this  principle  may  appear  when  stated 
plainly,  it  is  by  no  means*  certain  that  it  is 
universally  accepted.  'The  dockyard,'  says 
our  French  admiral,  '  must  bnnish  the  opi- 
nion of  its  own  greatness,  and  be  content 
to  become  the  very  humble  slave  of  tiie 
ship.'  Those  who,  'far  from  theraadd'ning 
crowd'  of  party  diJiputants,  are  able  to  take 
a  calm  view  of  the  naval  requirements  of  the 
country,  will  generally  be  ready  to  admit 
that  the  dockyards  should  bo  maintained  on 
a  scale  which  would  enable  them  to  do  ra- 
ther more  than  just  meet  the  demands  of 
the  fleet  during  peace,  and  have  such  a  fa- 
cnlty  of  expansion  that  thoy  might  easily  be 
put  in  a  position  to  comiily  with  the  urgen- 
cies of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  Like  all 
other  matters  relating  to  the  British  navy, 
this  is  one  whicJi  is  richly  deserving  of  care- 
ful thought;  and  there  is  no  one,  who  has 
the  iutorosts  of  his  country  really  at  heart, 
who  will  not  be  pained  if  such  an  important 
question  be  mixed  up  with  the  angry  poli- 
tics of  party. 

One  tiling  at  least  is  very  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  some  systematic  plan  of  arrang- 
ing our  dockyard  establishments  must  be 
adopted.'  These  great  nurseries  of  ou^  ma- 
teriel must  not  be  e.iposed  by  turns  to  the 
withering  effects  of  cold  blasts  of  ill-couaider- 
cd  parsimony,  and  the  ficr)'  breezes  of  hasty 
extravagance.  If  the  ships  which  they  have 
to  equip  must  not  be  'spoiled  foraha'porth 
o'  tar,'  neither  must  vast  quantities  of  stores, 
collected  on  a  scale  of  unchecked  prtjfusion, 
l)c  allowed  to  lie  and  deteriorate  in  useless 
heaps  titi  the  very  moment  when  they  are 


wanted  for  use.  Reserves  of  stores — .ind  in 
a  great  service  like  the  British  n;4vy,  very 
laive  reserves — will  always  have  to  be  accu- 
miflated  against  the  occasion  of  their  being 
required ;  and  the  mpid  progress  of  the  art 
of  war  in  our  time  will  frequently  render  a 
large  proportion  of  such  obsolete  before  they 
can  ever  have  been  tested  by  use.  But 
forcthout^ht,  careful  consideration,  and  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  great  object  for 
which  we  miiintain  a  navy  at  all  as  a  whole, 
will  gciterjilly  teach  ns  how  to  estimate 
what  should  bo  provided  in  ample  quanti- 
ties against  contingencies,  and  what  the  ge- 
neral resources  of  the  country  will  allow  us 
to  acquire  in  sufGcient  amount  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  maybe  needed,  Willi  this 
view  we  ought  perhaps  to  lose  no  time  in 
compiling,  with  as  mnch  completoncas  as 
possible,  a  set  of  statistics  which  should  en- 
able us  to  judge  accurately  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  country — outside  the  royal  Jock- 
yards — for  the  supply  of  the  very  many  ar- 
ticles which,  in  these  days,  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  equipmejit  of  a  fleet  in 
time  of  war.  Some  department  of  the  ail- 
ministration  of  the  navy  should  be  charged 
with  the  collection  and  periodical  revision  of 
these  statistics;  and  a  registration  of  the 
objects  likely  to  he  w.inted,  corrected  from 
time  to  time,  si  as  to  show  the  fluctuatinn^ 
in  the  quantities  of  each,  should  certainly  Iw 
ostahlished.  This  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant, though  apimrentty  small  matters  which 
true  statesmanship  will  never  disduiu  to  re- 
gard; and  attention  to  it,  justified  as  it  is 
by  common  sense  and  bv  the  experience  in 
warlike  organization  of  the  great  Napoleon 
and  the  I'russian  Government,  ahouhl  be  no 
longer  delayed. 

Still  more  important,  and  much  more 
urgently  required  is  the  establishment  of  an 
oi^aniied  method  of  noting  tiio  progress  in 
naval  affairs  of  the  various  maritime  nations 
of  tlie  world.  The  startling  events  in  the 
recent  military  liistory  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental powers  have  led  us  very  lately  to  aJd 
to  the  head  quarter  stafl  of.  our  army  a  de- 
partment for  collecting  intelligence  and  for 
procuring  trustworthy  information  concern- 
ing the  developments  of  their  mihtary  insti- 
tutions. The  adoption  of  a  similiv  plan 
with  respect  to  the  advance  of  their  naval 
power  would  he  almost  certain  to  amply  re- 

Ey  the  cost  and  trouble  to  which  wc  should 
put  in  instituting  it.  An  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  real  strength  of  the  countries 
whose  maritime  rivalry — either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  others — we  might  have 
reason  to  expect,  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
save  us  from  being  seized  hv  those  unseem- 
ly panics,  ao  unworthy  of  a  great  people, 
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wbirh  occur  when  we  wake  up  to  tlie  fact 
tliftt  some  other  nation  lias  beeii  silently  in- 
creasing its  naval  power  till  it  is  on  a  dan- 
gerona  cqualitv  with  our  own.  Tlie  convic- 
tion that  the  Government  was  realty  in  pos- 
session of  exact  information  concerning  the 
movements  in  the  Russian  nai^  would  have 
prevented  the  fidgety  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  when,  last  year,  the  reports  of  the 
construction  of  the  powerful  iron-clad,  Peler 
titt  Great,  were  first  promulgated  in  Eng- 
land. There  appears  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
vast  power  of  onr  sea  defences  renders  it 
unnecessary  or  oven  improper  for  us  to  pay 
attention  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  na- 
vies of  other  countries,  flic  stupendous 
military  power  of  Germany  has  not  prevent- 
ei]  the  astute  statcEuten  who  guide  her  coun- 
sels from  forming  and  keeping  up, an  claho- 
rate  intelligence  department,  which  is  the. 
type  and  pattern  of  those  which  have  of  late 
been  added  to  the  war  ministries  of  so  many 
countries.  We  ought  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  belief  that  the  initiative  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  sea  belongs  to  us.  Not  to 
go  further  back  than  a  few  years,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  the  revolution  in  naval  con- 
struction and  naval  tactics,  caused  hy  the 
introduction  of  iron-clad  ships  was  begun  by 
France;  the  first  bond  fide  sea-going  iron- 
clad, the  Gloire,  having  belonged  to  that 
conntrj'.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  iso- 
lated instance  of  important  innovations  in 
the  art  of  war  by  sea,  which  have  first  been 
made  abroad,  and  have  been  taken  over  by 
ourselves.  The  present  evolutionary  basis 
of  the  tactical  system  for  our  fleets  of  heavy 
ships  was  sugcested  by  and  copied  from 
those  which  had  been  already  adopted  by 
Russia  and  by  France.  The  heavy  guns 
which  arm  our  ships  are  rifled  on  a  plan 
which  we  call  the  '  Woolwich,'  hut  which 
high  authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
would  be  more  correctly  designated  the 
French  system. 

The  attempts  wliich  we  have  made  from 
time  to  time  to  procure  more  or  less  perma- 
nent service  on  the  part  of  the  crews  of  our 
ships,  and  to  provide  them  with  suitable  re- 
serves, have  been  almost  invariably  adopted, 
in  consequence  of  our  study  of  tlie  oreani- 
zation  of  foreign  navies.  So  too  it  has  been 
with  the  education  and  training  of  both  our 
officers  and  men.  There  was  scarcely  a  na- 
vy in  Europe  which  did  not  provide  some 
regular  course  of  iustruction  for  the  officers 
who  were  to  be  trusted  with  the  duty  of 
commanding  it  long  before  we  had  taken 
any  steps  in  the  same  direction ;  and  when 
we  did  determine  to  educate  our  young 
naval  officers,  we  prefaced  onr  attempt  by  a 
regular  inquiry,  made  after  oar  osual  fitful 


fashion,  into  systpms  in  vogue  in  other  na- 
vies. One  of  the  strongest  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  educating  a  corps  oi  men 
with  the  special  object  of  enabling  them  to 
manipulate  that  mostpowei-fulof  all  modern 
weapons  of  war,  the  loroedo,  was  the  asser- 
tion that  such  a  body  already  existed  in  the 
navy  of  Germany.  Most  of  these  improve- 
ments, for  sncb  unqnestionably  they  are, 
liave  been  made  after  reiterated  and  often 
informal  representations  by  individual  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  prompted  solely  hy  their 
own  zeal  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  fo- 
reign naval  establishments.  It  is  true  that 
wo  have  established,  in  two  instances,  the 
post  of  naval  attackk  to  our  legations 
abroad,  and  that  the  disticiguishcd  officers 
who  have  filled  them  have  done  excellent 
sen'ico ;  hut  their  duty  lies  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  in  collecting  information  on  the  spot; 
and  there  is  still  wanting  a  recognised  de- 
partment to  which  all  their  reports  might  be 
transmitted  for  arrangement,  and  for  use  if 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  department 
should  not  exist,  when  we  reflect  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  body  of  officers  charged 
with  those  indispensable  functions,  known 
as  the  duties  of  a  staff,  in  the  British  navy. 
The  duties  themselves  exist,  and  indeed  are 
not  ignored.  They  have  to  be  done  some- 
how, and  are  generally  'supposed'  to  be  ■ 
performed  bv  certain  sets  of  officers.  Un- 
fortunately things  that  arc  '  supposed '  to  be 
done  are,  if  done  at  all,  too  often  done  only 
imperfectly ;  and  the  experience  of  this  im- 
perfection during  the  smooth  progress  of 
affairs  in  time  of  peace,  makes  those  wlio 
take  a  thoughtful  view  of  such  matters 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  a  brcsk-donn, 
should  it  be  the  misfortune  of  the  country 
to  he  plunged  into  a  war.  Arguments 
against  providing  a  regular  stafi  for  the 
navy,  based  on  the  history  of  our  former 
wars,  are  fallaeions  in  the  extreme,  and  only 
deserve  refutation  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  reiterated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  absolutely  correct  to 
say  that  no  such  body  of  officers  existed; 
for  in  a  certain  rudimentary  way  it  did.  In 
the  second  place,  naval  warfare,  like  all 
other  warfare  between  civilized  nations,  has 
now  become  a  science.  Its  developments 
are  numerous  and  varied,  to  a  degree  beyond 
the  wildest  dream  of  those  who  fought  un- 
der Nelson  and  Collingwood.  The  compa- 
ratively simple  method  of  our  older  wars,  in 
these  days  of  highly  trained  and  highly  or- 
ganized forces,  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion now ;  and  whether  we  furnish  our 
squadrons  with  a  staB  now  or  not,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  shall  have  to  do  so 
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whenever  there  may  be  a  war.  How  mach 
better  it  would  be  to  iumish  it  now  than 
amidat  the  turmoil  of  actual  conflict  need 
hardly  bo  expatiated  upon,  •  Aa  Mr.  Braasey 
says,*  'the  hasty  measures  adopted  in  an 
emergency  will  be  at  once  iDOre  costly  and 
less  complete  than  the  deliberate  and  fully- 
considered  preparations  made  in  quieter 
times.'  Greatly  as  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  of  officers  would  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  those  squadrons  or  fleets  to  which  they 
might  be  attached,  the  assumption  by  it  of 
some  of  the  duties  performed  at  head-quar- 
ters would  probably  be  even  still  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  service  at  large.  Tlie 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are 
a  body  of  consultative  and  high  administra- 
tive ofBcem,  and  not,  in  strictness,  executive 
officials.  Details  which  are  supposed  to  be 
attended  to  by  them  in  person  now  had  far 
better  be  left  to  less  important  peraomiges. 
A  lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  to  deal  with 
great  questions  of  administration  and  of  po- 
hey  ;  and  it  is  neither  advantageous  nor  be- 
coming that  suck  a  dignitary  should  be 
bothered  by  petty  detaiTs  concerning  the 
proper  twirl  to  be  given  to  the  worsted  on  a 
bandsman's  jacket,  or  other  things  of  eqnal 
insignificance. 

The  organization  of  tbe  British  navy  has 
long  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity 
vrhicb  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  greatest 
blot  upon  the  whole  system.  Its  lists  of  offi- 
cers are — or  perhaps  it  would  now  be  more 
correct  to  say — have  been  arranged  on  a 
scale  which  ^ould  allow  for  a  great  and 
sudden  expansion  of  our  force  in  troublous 
times.  The  necessary  result  is,  that  in  pe- 
riods of  quiet  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  officers  upon  half-pay,  or,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  '  unemployed.'  Latterly  it  has 
been  the  persistent  endeavour  of  those  who 
are  pleased  to  entitle  themselves  '  naval  re- 
formers '  to  remedy  this — as  they  contend — 
highly  undesirable  state  of  things.  There 
has  been  a  continuous  cry,  both  from  within 
and  without  the  service,  that  the  number  of 
officers  not  actually  serving  afloat  should  be 
very  much  reduced  ,  and  it  has  been  loudly 
asserted  that  the  ideal  state  of  perfection 
will  be  approached  only  when  every  officer 
on  the  Navy  List  shall  be  actually  appointed 
to  the  performance  of  some  duty.  Conside- 
rable success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  so  pertinaciously  striven 
to  contract  the  eJtpansivc  capabilities  of  our 
lists  of  officers ;  and — perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history — the  number  of  officers 
of  the  British  navy  has  been,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  in  process  of  being  brought  down 
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lb  a  figure  which  will  barely  do  more  thin 
suffice  for  the  necessary  '  rehefs '  in  a  time 
of  the  [nost  assured  and  profoundest  peace. 
Already,  in  consequence  of  reductions  of 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  higher  ranks, 
the  shoe  has  begun  to  pinch.  Selection  of 
men,  on  account  of  special  qualifications,  for 
particular  posts  has  been  rendered  almost 
impossible.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  an  attempt  to  retrace  our  steps  in  the 
path  of  reduction  is  already  openly  talked 
of,  and  will,  probably,  be  soon  made.  Tfic 
fallacy  which  underlies  the  arguments  of 
those  who  urge  the  necessity  of  limiting  tlie 
numerical  strength  of  our  corps  of  officers  lo 
the  demands  of  the  fleet  in  pence,  is  attribo- 
table  to  the  unfortunate  habit,  which  i^ 
alas!  so  common,  of  neglecting  to  take  s 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  naval 
requirements.  Our  way  of  looking  at  tbem 
seems  to  eslabliaU  the  fact,  that  it  is  our 
custom  to  hold  converse  with  ourselves  after 
this  fashion  : — '  We  are  now  at  peace ;  let 
us  arrange  our  naval  forces,  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  necessities  of  peace ; '  and  thit, 
when  war  is  present  or  imminent  we  leil 
ourselves,  mutato  nomine,  the  s.nme  stoir. 
Did  we  never  cease  to  remember  that  tlie 
real  object  of  maintaining  a  navy,  or  any 
warlike  establishment,  is  to  be  prepared  for, 
and  thus  try  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
war,  we  should  not  be  likely  to  find  our- 
selves so  often  taking  these  steps  forward 
and  backward  on  the  high  road  of  naval  iio- 

A  little  reflection  would  have  shown  us 
that  that  which  has  been  assumed  to  be  a 
defect  in  onr  organization  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  its  chief  merits.  The  more  the  profession 
of  arms  becomes  a  really  scientific  pursnit, 
the  more  essential  arc  a  special  trainmg  and 
special  habits  of  thought  to  those  who  are 
to  occupy  in  it  prominent  positions.  TTie 
altern^ion  of  occupations — peaceful  coui- 
mcrcc,  maritime  discovery,  warlike  expedi- 
tions— iu  which  the  lives  of  the  naval  voT- 
thica  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  passed, 
fitted  them  admirably  for  the  parts  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  play  in  the  tliea 
condition  of  the  art  of  war.  Even  in  tbe 
navy  of  the  period  of  the  Ecstoration,  to 
have  passed  in  turn  from  the  land-service  to 
the  sea-service  of  the  country,  did  not  bj 
any  means  incapacitate  a  man  from  achiev- 
g  considerable  distinction  as  a  leader  of 
amen.  It  is  otherwise  now.  That  which 
done  in  the  forces  of  other  nations  com- 
pels ua  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  body  of 
,  whose  sole  profession  shall  be  that  of 
naval  officer.  The  purely  scientific  side 
of  the  art  of  war  by  sea  is  peq>etually  pffi* 
senting  itself  to  ua  uuder  new  aspects.    Tbe 
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life  of  onr  officers  in  tlif  present  day  must 
ho  devoted  to  maateiing  those  Bubjects, 
without  R  knowledge  of  which  we  ahould' 
soon  sink  below  the  level  of  efficiency  ivliich 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  main- 

We  have  already  pointed  oat  how  urgent- 
ly needed  is  a  proper  snpply  of  persons  to 
officer  the  reserves  of  seamen  which  we  have 
cither  already  enrolled,  or  which  it  is  desir- 
able should  be  enrolled.  The  deficiency  of 
snitable  people  available  fur  the  performance 
of  these  extremely  important  functions 
would  be  intensely  aggravated  by  any  consi- 
derable reduction  of  the  number  of  officers 
of  the  regular  senice.  These  gentlemen 
must  be  the  central  personages  about  whom 
our  reserve  forces,  when  required  for  service, 
would  be  collected.  If,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pansion, which  no  one  can  doubt  our  regular 
navy  during  a  war  would  have  to  undergo, 
be  seriously  chockod  by  the  paucity  of  pro- 
fessional officers,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  officering  of  our  reserves  would  bo 
in  a  less  satisfactory  state  than  ever.  Did 
we,  as  has  been  above  suggested  that  wc 
ought,  regularly  watch  the  progress  of 
events  in  foreign  countries,  we  might  per- 
haps profit  by  the  experience  which  has 
there  been  gained.  Two  great  nationsare  at 
this  moment  occupied  in  introdncing  impor- 
tant reforms  into  the  organization  of  their 
vast  military  power.  These  nations  are  Ger- 
many and  Kussia;  two  peoples  so  widely 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  natural 
characteristics,  and  by  the  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion respectively  attained  by  each,  that  the 
space  between  them  may  be  not  unjustly 
taken  to  include  the  place  of  all  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  both  have 
found  their  eSorts  to  improve  their  vast  mi- 
litary organization  greatly  impeded  by  the 
difficulty — in  the  rase  of  Russia,  perhaps, 
the  impossibility — of  finding  officers  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  their  enormous 
reserves,  Prussia  had  already  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  being  without  a  suffi- 
ciently educated  (in  the  technicalities  of  the 
military  profession,  that  is)  body  of  officers 
for  her  reserve  armies.  Anyone  who,  dur- 
ing the  late  contest  with  France,  saw  any- 
thing of  the  German  forces,  must  have  been 
stni A  by  the  marked  diflerence  between  the 
officers  of  the  Landwehr  and  those  of  the  re- 
gular army.  So  considerable  is  the  deficien- 
cy  in  the  number  of  officers  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  at- 
tach to  its  reserves,  that,  in  estimating  the 
latter  at  their  true  amount,  we  are  quite  jus- 
tified in  deducting  a  lai^e  fraction  from 
their  imposing  total.  Lest  it  maybe  said 
that  these  arguments  apply  only  to  the  case 
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of  land  forces,  and  that  the  question  as^^umes 
a  ditlcrent  aspect  when  a  navy  is  concerned, 
we  are  ready  with  a  ease  in  point.  During 
the  great  American  civil  war  the  small  navy 
of  the  Union  was  increased,  numerically,  to 
about  six  times  its  original  strength,  Tlie 
result  was  an  extreme  difficulty  in  properly 
officering  it.  The  "United  States'  Govern- 
ment had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  of 
which  it  could  avail  itself — it  brought  in  as 
'  volunteer  officers '  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  'belonged  to  the  mercantile 
marine.  With  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
certainly,  these  officers  did  not  on  the  whole 
contribute  to  either  the  efficiency  or  the  cre- 
dit of  the  service ;  and  a  system  of  weeding 
them  out,  till  eventually  few  were  left,  began 
almost  contemporaneously  with  their  first 
appointment,  * 

These  considerations  seem  to  amnly  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Britisli  Navy 
be  intended  to  ever  adequately  support  the 
strain  of  war,  the  nnmberof  its  ofncers  must 
exceed  largely  that  which  is  found  sufficient 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  during  peace. 
This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  import 
that  the  position  of  the  officers  upon  the 
half-pay  list  should  remain  what  it  is.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  interests  of  the  service 
and  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 
themselves,  it  is  of  prime  necessity  that  their 
condition  should  oe  greatly  ameliorated. 
'The  miserable  scale  of  their  remuneration,' 
as  Mr,  Brassey*  calls  it,  should  be  speedily 
revised.  Fixed  long  ago  at  a  figure,  which 
in  view  of  the  great  relative  depreciation  of 
money  in  the  interval,  is  now  a  painfully  low 
one,  it  is  simply  insufficient  to  maintain 
those,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  ser^'iee, 
not  so  much  in  comfort  as  in  decency.  Tlie 
conditions  of  his  profession  render  it  essen- 
tial that  a  naval  officer  should  begin  to  serve 
at  an  almost  tender  age,  (on  an  average  that 
of  thirteen  years),  an<i  that,  till  he  has  pass- 
ed the  first  period  of  actual  manhood,  he 
should  be  continuously  employed  in  duties 
which,  in  their  arduous  nature  and  unremit- 
ting continuance,  are  not  even  approached 
by  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service.  From  his  early  '  teens'  up  to  five 
or  six-and-twenty,  the  naval  officer  is  on 
duty  hterally  both  night  and  day.  To  cast 
him  adrift  for,  perhaps,  years  at  that  period 
on  a  pittance,  which,  all  things  included,  is 
less  than  his  servant  whilst  he  is  afloat  re- 
ceives, is  not  only  cruel,  it  is  impolitic.  Of 
courae  it  is  very  desirable  that,  in  these  days 
of  change  and  rapid  movement  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  art  of  war,  no  officers  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  active  discharge  of 
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their  professional  daties  for  any  long  period. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  somewhat  fre- 
quent interchange  between  the  sets  of  oflS- 
ccra  afioat  and  tlioac  not  actually  serving. 
With  this  object  the  duration  of  '  periods  of 
service '  should  uudei^o  modifications  dic- 
tated by  the  necessities  of  the  time.  At 
present,  this  duration  remains  on  tlie  scale 
on  which  it  was  fixed  many  years  ago  in 
days  when  it  was  difScult  to  find  omcera 
enough.  The  principle  of  modification  has 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  sanctioned  ;  but  its 
extension  to  all  but  exceptional  positions, 
should  no  longer  he  delayed. 

The  increased  attention  paid  of  late  to 
systematic  organization  and  training  of  the 
personnel  has  led  to  aome  very  remarkable 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  sen-ice.  A 
considerable  J>ody  of  ofGcers  and  men  is 
constantly  employed  in  instructing  other 
ofiiccrs  and  men  and  preparing  them  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  at  sea. 
Tiie  result  is  that  lai^ernumbers  are  engaged 
in  work  which  necessitates  a  fixed  residence 
at  the  naval  ports,  on  board  vessels  described 
in  professional  phraseology  as  '  harbour 
ships.'  Lengthened  service  in  harbour  it 
has  been  ever  a  meritorious  principle  of  the 
British  navy  to  regard  with  an  almost  jeal- 
ous suspicion.  It  baa  never  been  forgotten 
that  long  periods  passed  in  stationary  ves- 
sels in  smooth  tidal  waters — periods  during 
which  the  advantages  of  active  service  are 
experienced  without  any  of  its  hardships, 
have  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  unlit 
people  for  the  sterner  realities  of  service  at 
sea.  Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  liken 
Portsmouth  or  Sbeerness  to  thatCampanian 
Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  more  inimi- 
cal to  Hannibal's  army  than  the  warriors  of 
Rome ;  but  compared  with  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  Mozambique,  or  the  China 
Seas,  either  of  the  two  places  is  a  very  Sy- 
bnris.  Those  who  retain  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  British  tar  as  a  free-handed,  jo- 
vial fellow  of  intemperate  habits,  expressing 
his  opinions  in  a  dialect  peculiar  to  bis  class, 
would  be  somewhat  astonished  were  they  to 
study  the  species  in  its  usual  resorts.  The 
first  and  most  striking  thing,  probably,  on  a 
visit  to  a  naval  port  would  tie  the  apparent 
absence  of  sailors  from  the  place.  I)id  the 
visitor  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
naval  officers  he  would  hardly  help  remark- 
ing the  frequency  with  which  his  friends  re- 
ceived and  replied  to  the  salutes  of  numerous 
respectable- looking  men  of  particularly  fine 
pkyxique,  clad  in  the  'tweeds' and  broad- 
cloth of  ordinary  civilian  costume.  If  hia 
interest  were  sufficiently  excited  to  inquire, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  learn  with  surpriso 
that  these  demure-looking  citizens  belonged 


to  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  port,  enjoying 
the  freedom  of  their  frequent  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  shore.  Further  inquiries  might 
elicit  the  information  that  a  largo  proportion 
of  these  men  are  husbands  and  fathers  of 
families,  and  not  a  few  of  them  entitled  t» 
the  exercise  of  the  electoral  privilege  under 
the  'Lodger  Franchise'  provision!*  i>f  the 
latest  'Representation  of  the  People  Act.' 
He  would  naturally  rejoice  at  the  vast  im- 
provement that  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
morale  of  British  seamen  ;  though  he  might 
be  forgiven  for  doubting  the  advantageous 
nature  of  the  fact  that,  in  most  instances, 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  service  of 
the  men  is  passed  on  board  vessels,  al!<o  re- 
maining a  considerable  time  in  harbonr, 
which  arc  entitled  to  the  technical  appella- 
tion of  '  sea-going.'  Tills  state  of  things  is 
the  natural  out-growth  of  recent  develop- 
ments of  naval  aflairs,  and  is,  to^  great  ox- 
tent,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  improved 
organization  and  more  elaborate  training; 
hut  few  will  donbt  that  the  teadeaey  of 
service  in  the  navy  to  assume  these  condi- 
tions should  be  carefully  cheeked  and  kept 
in  hand.  The  pages  of  this  Review  are  not 
Hkely  to  become  a  vehicle  for  depreciating 
the  moral  elevation  of  seamen,  or  of  any 
other  class  of  men  ;  but  we  niay  be  permit- 
ted to  contend  that  the  naval  requirements: 
of  tlie  country  demand  a  supply  of  enter- 
prising and  active  seamen,  trtuned  in  long 
periods  passed  actually  at  sea,  rather  than 
crews  largely  composed  of  ratepayers  and 
electors  of  indubitable  respoctahilily.  The 
naval  officer  and  the  seaman,  to  adopt  the 
phrase  approved  by  Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Gravi&re,  'are  not  formed  in  harbour,  but  at 
sea.' 

The  recent  changes  or  improvemenls  in 
modern  naval  construction  and  modem  na- 
val armaments  have  completely  revolutioniz- 
ed the  art  of  naval  tactics.  So  essentially 
different  are  all  the  conditions  of  mpdcrD 
naval  warfare  from  those  in  existence  at  pre- 
vious periods  of  our  history,  that  we  are 
quite  unable  to  draw  from  former  experience 
any  beyond  the  merest  inferences,  which 
might  guide  onr  conduct  iu  future  conflicts. 
The  revolution  in  the  art  of  tactics  wrought 
by  the  general  introduction  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion is  nothing  sliort  of  stupendous ; 
whilst  the  protective  armour  of  our  modem 
ships,  the  enormous  guns  mounted  on  hoard 
them,  and  the  u»e  of  torpedoes  against 
which  they  would  have  to  guard  are  iimova- 
tions  which  greatly  complicate  the  problem 
— how  to  conduct  an  action  at  sea.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  naval  gunnery,  which  in  our 
former  wars  was  in  a  very  rudimentary  con- 
dition, has  now  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
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a  Bcience ;  and  the  Bkill  and  training  of  our 
g'lnners  have  introdnced  into  the  considera- 
tion of  tactical  methods  s  new  element,  the 
importance  of  which  haa  to  be  carofiilly  es- 
timated :  witb  what  great  care  will  be  appa- 
rent when  we  reflect  that  a  single,  well-di- 
rected shell  from  one  of  our  heavy  guna  is 
able  to  send  a  powerful  ship  to  the  bottom 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  whole  aspect  of  a 
narat  battle  is  completely  changed  since  the 
days  when  Rodney,  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  or 
Nelson,  led  onr  fleets  to  victory. 

Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  oiir  great  naval  actions  will 
very  likely  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  whole  end  of  tactics  was  to  get  fleets  or 
ships  into  action.  Once  properly  placed  for 
fighting  it  was  a  recognised  principle  of  the 
art  that  all  manceuvring  should  come  to  an 
end.  Hours,  sometimes  even  days,  were 
spent  in  the  endeavour  of  one  side  or  the 
other  to  close  with  the  toe.  This  prelimi- 
nary period  was  usnally  one  of  pure  manceu- 
vring, and  little  tiring  took  place  till  it  was 
brought  to  an  end.  In  the  British  navy  in- 
deed, before  the  close  of  its  heroic  epoch 
when  victory  and  action  had  become  almost 
synonymous  terms,  it  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  opposed  to  the  l.iws  of  maritime 
chivalry  to  fire  upon  opponents  before  get- 
ting '  into  station.'  The  great  tactical  laws 
which  had  been  lirst  acted  upon  by  the 
Englishman,  Rodney,  and  the  Frenchman, 
De  Syffren,  and  so  gloriously  obeyed  by  our 
leaders  in  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
wore  rather  developments  of,  than  mnov.i- 
tions  on  the  old  system  of  tactics,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  main 
point  was  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  ac- 
tion. '  Engage  the  enemy  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible,' is  a  signal  which  till  very  recently 
held  a  prominent  place  in  our  signal-book. 
Nelson,  after  exhausting  his  power  of  ex- 
plaining what  each  ship  of  his  fleet  would 
be  expected  to  do,  summed  up  the  whole 
corpnt  of  tactical  law  in  the  maxim  that, '  no 
captain  could  do  very  wrong  who  placed  his 
ship  alongside  an  enemy.' 

Such  being  the  case,  Ihe  duty  of  the  tac- 
tician ended  as  soon  as  the  battle  had  fairly 
begun.  All  that  those  chiefs  who  aspired 
to  DC  masters  of  tactics  felt  called  upon  to 
do  waa  to  place  their  squadrons  in  such  po- 
sitions as  would  render  the  valour  of  their 
crews  of  more  avail.  The  historian  of  the 
battle  tells  us  how,  on 'the  glorious  1st  of 
June,'  when  the  ships  were  well  placed  for 
beginning  the  combat.  Lord  Ilowe  '  empha- 
tically'  closed  his  signal-book.  Our  illus- 
trious chiefs  were  right ;  they  exactly  appre- 
ciated the  requirements  of  the  time.  In 
fleets  of  sailing  vessels,  to  which  the  wind 
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alone  served  as  a  propelling  power,  a  warm 
action  meant,  as  a  rule,  the  destruction  of 
all  faculty  of  movement,  and  consequently 
of  manceuvring.  The  ancient  instincts  of 
our  race  were  allowed  to  have  free  play.  An 
admiral  was  not  to  be  debarred  from  shai-ing 
in  the  'fierce  joy  and  rapture  of  the  fight,' 
simply  because  he  exercised  a  wide  com- 
mand. Having  done  all  that  could  be  done 
as  a  tactician,  he  claimed  his  right  to  be- 
come a  combatant  What  the  historian 
Tacitus  has  told  us  was  a  characteristic  of 
our  German  forefathers,  before  they  quilted 
their  ancient  seats,  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  our  great  naval 
chiefs: — 'Et  duces  exempio  potins  quam 
imperio,  si  prompti,  si  conspicui,  si  ante 
aciem  agunt,  admiratione  priesuut,'*  At 
Trafalgar,  Nelson  had  been  utged  by  those 
who  dreaded  the  consequences  of  his  fear- 
less exposure  of  himself,  to  allow  some  other 
vessel  to  precede  his  own  in  the  action.  lie 
gave  permission  for  the  Temeraire  to  go 
ahead  of  him ;  but,  resolving  to  defeat  his 
owu  order,  '  he  crowded  more  aail  on  the 
Victory,  and  m^ntained  his  place,'  Seeing 
Collingwood  in  the  Royal  Sovertnipt,  press- 
ing to  the  front,  he  said  to  Blackwood, 
'  See  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood, 
takes  his  ship  into  action.  How  1  envy 
him  ! '  Whilst  on  his  part  Collingwood  ex- 
claimed, 'What  would  Nelson  give  to  be 
here  ! '  Mr.  Freeman  might  recognise  a  sur- 
vival of  the  customs,  or  the  spirit  of  our  more 
remote  Aryan  kinsmen,  who  so  long  did 
battle  in  the  Troad,  in  the  remark  of  Rod- 
ney, as  he  pushed  on  to  De  Graswe's  ship, 
'  Now  comes  the  fight  for  the  body  of  I'atro- 

A  very  short  reflection  on  these  speci- 
mens of  the  old  mode  of  conducting  cea- 
fights  should  convince  us  how  completely 
things  are  changed  now.  A\'ith  steam  as 
the  propelling  agent,  when  once  a  ship  has 
lost  her  power  of  motion  she  is  lost  herself. 
The  'ram,'  or  the  'sea-torpedo,'  would  soon 
give  a  very  complete  account  of  her;  whilst 
to  lie  alongside  an  enemy  would  be  to  court 
certain  destruction.  If  ever  battles  are  to 
be  again  fouglit  at  sea,  real  inanreuvring  will 
begin  and  end  contemporaneously  with  the 
fighting.  An  admiral  who  desires  to  contri- 
bute to  the  victory  will  have  to'  look  after 
his  fleet,  and  keep  it  in  hand  till  the  end. 
Actions  will  consist  of  a  series  of  rapid 
id  the  combat  will  be  dominat- 
ed throughout  by  the  tactician.  Everybody 
who  thinks  on  the  matter  at  all  admits 
that  such  must  be  the  case.  Vet,  stranec, 
sadly  strange  to  say,  scarcely  an  attempt  fias 


•  Tacilus,  German,  cap,  7. 
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been  made  to  derelopv  or  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  tactics  suitable  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  allairs.  The  great  practice  in  ovo- 
lationarj  movements,  which  alone  can  en- 
sure a  proper  development  of  tactical  skill, 
is  a  thing  almost  unknown;  though,  enter- 
ing as  we  are  on  a  new  domain  of  tactics, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  in- 
dispensable to  efficiency.  Whilst  public  in- 
terest is  lavished  on  all  that  concerns  our 
gallant,  but  comparatively  diminutive  anny, 
scarcely  a  thouglit  is  bestowed  on  this  essen- 
tial requirement  of  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world.  Not  a  week  passes  without  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  being  called  by  some 
influential  print  to  the  advant^es,  or  disad- 
vantages of  the  '  half-battalion  system,'  or 
the  new  '  skirmishing  formation  for  infan- 
try ; '  whilst  readers  and  journalists  are  con- 
tent to  leave  the  tactical  system  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  where  it  was  left  by  Rodney,  or 
by  Nelson. 

I'racticu  in  tactical  movements  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  naval  require- 
ments, and  sad  indeed  may  be  the  fate  of 
that  great  fleet  which  we  have  constructed 
at  so  much  cost  and  with  such  great  pains, 
if  wc  are  not  soon  infinitely  more  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  them  than  we  are  now. 
As  our  French  admiral  says : — 

'  The  fleet  which  has  the  greatest  ncquaint- 
ance  with  tactical  manteuvres  will  possess  a 
great  element  of  success  in  the  da;  of  battle. 

'  When  tivo  fleets  meet  at  sea,  when  the  two 
'  lines  hurling  one  against  the  other  have  been 
rautuiilly  penetrated,  the  action  can  only  be 
conliniicd  by  reversing  the  course  previously 
taken.  This  manoeuvre,  which  will  bealmost 
inevitable,  ia  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause 
more  than  one  involuntary  collision  between 
3hi}>s  of  the  same  fleet ;  the  homogeneous 
composition  of  the  fleet  and  similarity  in  the 
circles  of  turning  will  diminish  these  risks; 
skill  in  combined  movements  will  make  them 
disappear  altogether.  It  is  not  in  the  prac- 
tice of  regular  evolutions  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  geometric  figures  that  proof  is  given 
of  a  trained  and  skilful  eye.  The  practice 
which  can  alone  develop  the  nerve  required 
for  most  of  the  maufcuvres  which  wUI  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  day  of  actual  combat  ia  very 
different.  Neither  isolated  cruises,  nor  the 
endeavouring  to  represent  squadrons  by  a  col- 
lection of  despatch  vessels  and  gunboats  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  school  for  this  most  difficult 
art.  An  officer  must  learn  how  to  handle  in 
a  very  small  space  masses  of  S.OOO  or  7,000 
tons,  which  cannot  come  into  collision  with- 
out mutual  destruction  ;  he  mast  nerve  him- 
self to  behold  unmoved  the  imminence  of  the 
most  terrible  catastrophes  ;  he  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  preserve  a  close  order  both  day 
and  night;  to  know  how  to  group,  how  to 
extend,  sometimes  presenting  a  ccmpact  mass, 
at  others  successive  echelons.' — '  La  Marine 
d'Aujourd'hui,'  chap.  xv. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  a  picture  that 
would  present  a  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  method  of  former  sea-fights  than  this. 

We  have  now  completed  ourenumeratioD 
of  the  more  pressing  of  the  naval  require- 
ments of  the  country.  Others  indeed,  there 
are,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  to  which 
we  have  thought  it  not  becoming  to  alluds. 
The  greatest  of  all,  which  we  have  hinted 
at  ratlier  than  specified  above,  is  the  distress- 
ing apathy,  on  all  naval  matters,  of  the 
public  mind.  If  we  pride  ourselves  on  oar 
insular  position,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  security  it  provides,  we  should  do 
well,  for  the  sake  of  i^ur  veiT  existence,  to 
remember  its  drawbacks  and  it.*)  dangers. 
Our  gallant  little  army  may  be  called  upon 
to  fight  in  maintenance  of  our  national  hon- 
our, or  our  national  prestige ;  but  the  con- 
ditions of  our  national  existence  are  booad 
up  in  the  nccef«ty  of  keeping  in  the  proper 
state  of  efficiency  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world.  For  centuries  our  military  force  has 
never  been  sufficient  to  make  la  grande 
guerre  alone.  It  is  the  honour,  and  the 
pride  of  the  British  army  that  it  has  often 
had  to  infuse  its  spirit  into  backward  or 
half-hearted  allies.  Still  much  of  the  credit 
of  its  deeds  will  continue  to  bo  nttribnted, 
by  the  world  in  general,  to  the  auxiliaries 
who  have  strengthened,  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, even  weakened  its  line.  But  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  navy,  for  generations,  have 
been  almost  exclusively  national;  andGresI 
Britain  has  achieved  and  maintained  the 
empire  of  the  sea  against  the  maritime  world 
in  arms.  It  is  a  title  too  glorious  to  neg- 
lect; it  is  an  appanage  far  too  valuable  to 
despise.  For  years  past  those  who  direct 
its  counsels,  and  those  who  discharge  its 
internal  duties  have  striven  earnestly  to  mate 
the  navy  worthy  of  the  high  place  it  is  call- 
ed upon  to  fill ;  but  none  the  less  do  thcj 
feel,  and  feel  acutely,  the  chill  indifierenee 
of  their  countrymen  to  the  concerns  of  tliat 
service  '  upon  which,' — to  quota  the  pream- 
ble of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  parsed  for 
ita  governance, — 'the  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity  of  these  kingdoms  do  chiefly  de- 
pend.' 


Art.    IV. — Mr.    Motley's    Nev>    Hiilorkal 
Work. 

The  Lift  and  Death  of  John  of  BartKvtU, 
Advocate  of  Holland.  By  John  Lothbop 
MoTLBY,    D.C.L.,  LL.D.     John    Mnrray. 

Thbbb  volumes  connect  two  great  period^ 
one  of  which  has  been  described  by  the  au- 
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thor  with  no  ordinary  brilliancy  and  re- 
search,  and  the  other  of  which,  we  sincerely 
hope,  will  be  illustrated  by  his  masterly  pen. 
In  bis  history  of  the  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 

Sublic,'  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  '  United 
'etherlands,'  Mr.  Motley  has  traced  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  that  fiercCBt  struggle  of  the 
Reformation,  in  which  Protestantism,  behind 
the  dykes  of  Holland,  defied  the  power  of 
despotism  and  Rome;  and  he  has  promised 
to  give  us  in  a  futnre  work  an  account  of 
that  still  more  terrible  contest  which  termi- 
nated only  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  hav- 
ing desolated  Germany  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. The  volumes  before  us,  which  em- 
brace the  time  between  the  Tnice  of  1600 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  thus  carry  on  Mr.  Motley's  narrative 
from  the  point  where  he  last  parted  from  us 
to  that  from  whicli  he  will  start  again ;  and 
though  they  are  a  biography  in  name,  they 
may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  history  of  the 
important  era  which  forms  their  aubjcct. 

We  must  candidly  own  that  though  this 
boolc  is  in  many  respects  of  great  merit,  and 
has  been  read  with  no  little  avidity,  it  is 
less  fascinating  than  its  predecessors,  and 
has  not  so  completely  won  oar  sympathy. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Motley,  we  think,  has 
mode  a  mistake  in  giving  it  its  present  title; 
and  by  designating  it  as  a  '  Life  of  John  of 
Barneveld,'  and  making  that  personage, 
eminent  as  he  was,  the  leading  actor  on  the 
Bt^e  of  events,  he  has  rather  exaggerated 
his  real  part,  and  not  been  wholly  in  accord 
with  history.  In  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Motley's  theme  is  less  suited  to  his  descrip- 
tive genius  than  many  episodes  of  his  for- 
mer works;  there  was  no  place  on  the  ar- 
tist's canvas  for  such  grand  and  pathetic 
pictures  as  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  the  fate  of 
the  Armada,  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  and  the 
death  of  Philip  II. ;  and  Mr.  Motley's  powers 
are  not  at  their  beat  when  engaged  in  the 
task  of  laying  bare  the  game  of  diplomacy 
and  intrigue,  which  necessarily  Gils  a  large 
part  of  his  narrative.  Besides,  Mr.  Motley, 
in  our  judgment,  has  not  a  thorough  and 
keen  perception  of  the  forces  which  ruled 
the  world  at  this  epoch ;  he  is  too  prone  to 
estimate  the  religious  passions  and  move- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  li- 
beral standard  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  this 
tendency  has  more  than  once  made  him  see 
facts  in  an  incorrect  way,  and  has  led  him 
to  some  unsound  conclusions.  The  general 
result  is  that  in  these  pages,  he  has  made  the 
Netherlands  and  their  illuatrions  citizen  ra- 
ther mora  prominent  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  ;  that  be  seems  to  display  less  graphic  , 
skill  than  was  evident  in  his  first  histories; 
that  some  of  his  opinions  must  be  received 
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with  caution ;  and  that  on  the  whole,  this 
biography  will  hardly  hold  as  high  a  rank  as 
his  earlier  writings.  Notwithstanding  draw- 
backs like  these,  however,  we  give  a  hearty 
welcome  to  these  volumes,  and  gladly  ac- 
knowledge their  many  excellences.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Motley's  industry  is  prmseworthy 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  if  his  point  of 
view*is  not  always  accurate,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  he  lias  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  politics  and  aflairsof  Europe  during  the 
first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
gives  his  book  an  enduring  value.  Hero 
and  there,  too,  when  an  occasion  ofiers,  we 
find  in  these  volumes  fine  specimens  of  his 
remarkable  powers  of  description  ;  and  his 
picture  of  Bameveld's  life  and  character,  if 
in  some'particulars  perhaps  too  flattering,  is, 
upon  tho  whole,  a  masterly  portrait.  He 
has  also,  we  think,  finally  set  at  rest  some 
disputed  passages  of  this  period,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  historical  student;  and  ho  has 
brought  out  fully  some  curious  points  in  the 
contemporary  annals  of  courts  and  cabinets, 
which  hitherto  had  been  hardly  perceived. 
On  the  whole,  although  we  should  not  wish 
to  measure  his  great  reputation  by  this 
book,  it  is  not  the  less  one  of  conspicuous 

Mr.  Motley's  volumes  begin  with  a  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Europe  in  1609 — the  period 

when  a  short-lived  peace  between  Spain  and 
tho  Dutch  Commonwealth  put  an  end  for 
the  moment  to  the  open  war  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  the  Refonnation,  which  had 
ravaged  the  Continent  for  half  a  century. 
This  account  is  able,  and  often  striking; 
but,  in  his  estimate  of  the  relative  strength 
and  importance  of  the  powers  on  the  stage,, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Motley, 
gives  rather  too  high  a  place  to  the  seven' 
small  provinces  which,  at  last  emancipated: 
from  the  yoke  of  Philip,  had  just  acquired 
the  rank  of  a  nation.  Undoubtedly,  how-- 
ever,  the  United  Netherlands  held  at  this 
juncture  a  great  position  ;  and  probably  in 
none  of  the  States  of  Europe  had  the  forcca^ 
which,  in  the  course  of  time  were  to  assure 
liberty  and  to  baflSe  Rome,  a  more  active 
and  steady  vitality.  Neither  the  fell  tyran- 
ny of  many  yeaw,  nor  the  genius  of  Parma 
and  his  conquering  sword,  nor  treachery  at 
home  and  contempt  abroad,  had  quelled  the 
spirit  of  the  dauntless  race  which,  almost 
unaided,  had  confronted  tho  might  of  Spain 
during  more  than  a  generation  of  man,  in  a- 
crusade  for  freedom  and  the  Reformed 
faith ;  and,  at  last,  contrary  to  all  ordinary 
beliefs,  the  young  Re»nblic  had  emci^d 
triumphant  from  the  long,  murderous,  and 
world-renowned  strue^le.  Strange  to  say 
too,  such  had  been  the  magic  of  compara- 
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tive  liberty  in  the  nascent  state,  and  such 
the  influence  of  its  freed  commerce,  that  the 
Commonwealth  had  not  suflered  from  the 
havoc  of  war  so  much  as  might  have  been 
supposed ;  aud,  contrasted  with  its  late  huge 
'  antagouist,  it  formed  a  flourishing  and 
strong  society,  full  of  tlie  promise  of  ex- 
panding greatness.  The  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed Proviuces  was  one  of  the  best  appointed 
ill  Europe;  their  fleets  were  supreme  in 
many  ayaa,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  having 
passed  from  Spain,  and  having  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  hand  of  England  ;  and  their  wealth, 
fed  by  a  world-wide  trade,  and  a  skill  in 
husbandry  elsewhere  unknown,  made  them 
great  in  peace  and  powerful  in  war.  In 
considering,  too,  the  position  in  the  Euro- 
pean family  held  by  the  Republic,  wc  must 
recollect  that  the  great  empires  of  the  pre- 
sent day  had  then  no  existence;  and  though 
Mr.  Motley  Ims,  perhaps,  overrated  the  im- 
portance of  that  league  of  petty  States, 
seated  among  the  swamps  of  the  Khine  and 
the  Mensc,  the  following  remark  is  perfectly 
»ue  : — 

'  To  feel  Imw  a  little  confederacy  of  seven 
provinces,  loosely  tied  together  by  an  ill-de- 
nned treaty,  could  hold  so  prominent  and 
often  so  controlling  a  place  in  the  European 
system  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must 
remember  that  there  was  then  no  Germany, 
DO  Russia,  no  Italy,  no  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, scarcely  even  a  Great  Britain  in  the 
sense  which  belongs  to  that  miglity  empire 

now Both  Spain  and  France  could 

dispose  of  Houiewbat  larger  resources  abso- 
lutely, although  not  relatively,  than  the  Sev- 
n  Provinces,  while  at  least  trebling  them  ' 
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^fter  deduction 

perhaps  equal  to  a  million  sterling;  and  that 

•of  France,  with  the  same  reservation,  was 
about  ns   much.     England   hart  hardly  bocQ 

.able  to  levy  and  make  up  a  vcarly  income  of 
more  than  £600,000  or  £700,000  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  or  in  the  first  years  of 

-James,  while  the  Netherlands  had  often 
proved  themselves  capable  of  furnishing  an- 

<nually  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  florins,  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  nearly  a  million 
sterling.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  imperial  house  of  Ilapsbiug 

■  can  scarcely  be  stated  at  a  higher  figure  tiian 
£350,000.  Thus  the  political  game— for  it 
was  a  game — was  by  no  means  a  desperate 
one  for  the  Netherlands,  nor  the  resources  of 
the  various  players  so  unequally  distributed 
as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.' 

At  this  juncture  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  two  eminent  men, 
whose  Future  dissensions  were  at  no  distant 
date  to  prove  a  misfortune  to  their  country, 
'■but  who,  at  present,  were  apparently  friends, 
and  had  heartily  co-operated  during  many 
years  in  tlie  noble  task  of  nationtd  libera- 


tion, John  of  Barneveld,  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Motley's  book,  had  been  one  of  the  master 
workers  who  bad  built  up  the  fabric  of  tlie 
Kepublic's  greatness ;  having  served  the 
States  in  the  field  in  youth,  he  hnd  been  in 
manhood  and  age  their  trustiest  counsellor, 
and  had  directed  the  arduous  negotiations 
by  which,  churlishly  luded  by  England  and 
France,  they  had  at  last  defeated  the  policy 
of  Spain,  and  extorted  peace  from  her  hum- 
bled ruler ;  and  he  now  stood  conapicuons 
on  the  stage,  one  of  the  ablest  and  oldest 
stjitesmeD  of  tlie  time,  with  a  reputation 
that  spread  through  Europe.  This  greatci- 
tizen,  though  in  rank  only  achief  magistrate 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  was  really  the 
foreign  and  homo  minister  of  the  Common- 
wcaltn  of  the  Seven  States ;  and,  having 
just  completed  the  peace  of  1609,  he  had 
attained  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  Pro- 
found, sagacious,  moderate,  wise,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country  in  the  truest  sense,  he 
was  in  many  respects  an  illustrious  states- 
man ;  but,  bred  a  lawyer,  he  had  a  law- 
yer's reverence  tor  precedent  and  existing 
rights;  a  temperate  Christian,  he  had  little 
sympathv  with  the  fanaticism  of  a  religious 
age ;  and  it  might  thus  be  questioned  whe- 
ther, in  a  time  of  change,  he  might  not  prove 
too  stiffly  conservative  and  tenacious  of  an- 
cient forms  and  ways,  and  whether  in  the 
mortal  strife  of  Protestantism  and  Itome  he 
might  not  appear  lukewarm  to  men  of  stem 
and  passionate  convictions.  Mr.  Motley  has 
hardly  brought  out  enough  this  peculiarity 
of  Barneveld's  character;  but  he  thus  gra- 
phically draws  his  portrwt,  and  indicates  his 
nitellectual  gifts : — 

'  Barneveld  was  tall  and  majestic  of  pre- 
sence, with  large,  quadrangular  face,  austere, 
blue  eyes  looking  authority  and  command,  a 
vast  forehead,  and  a  grizzled  beard.  Of  fin- 
cnt  and  convincing  eloquence  with  tongue 
and  pen.  having  the  power  of  saying  much  in 
few  words,  he  cared  much  more  for  the  sub- 
stance than  the  graces  of  com|M>sition.  .  . 
.  .  The  truth,  in  shortest,  about  matters  of 
importance  was  enough  for  him ;  hut  the 
world  in  general,  and  especially  the  world  of 
posterity,  cares  much  for  style.  .  .  .  Although 
a  ripe  scholar,  he  rarely  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
not  often  in  French.  His  ambition  was  to  do 
his  work  thoroughly,  according  lo  his  view 
of  duty,  and  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  il 
without  craring  overmuch  the  a])p!ause  of 

Tlie  second  pillar  of  the  rising  Common- 
wealth was  Maurice,  sun  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, the  'sapling  which  bad  become  a  tree,' 
the  warrior  to  wlioni  had  fallen  the  heritage 
of  the  ability  and  the  fortune  of  Parma,  and 
whose  good  sword  had  gone  far  to  decide 
the  contest  with  Spain  on  the  field  of  Nien- 
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port.  ITie  prince,  conscionB  of  great  pow- 
ers but  not  crcn  in  name  sovereign,  was tlie 
idol  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  Slates ;  and 
it  might  even  now  be  feared  whether  be 
might  not  make  use  of  popular  paivsion  to 
break  down  the  framework  of  class  and  pa- 
trician privilege  which  fornieJ  the  liberties 
of  the  Republic,  and  in  which  the  raidtitude 
had  no  part,  Mr.  Motley  has  thus  brilliant- 
ly retraced  the  lineaments  of  this  great,  but 
uot  scrupulous  soldier : — 

'He  was  now  in  the  full  flower  of  his 
strength  and  his  fame,  in  his  forty-second 
year,  and  of  a  noble  and  martial  presence. 
The  face,  although  unquestionably  handsome, 
ofiered  a  sharp  contrast  within  itself;  the 
upper  half  all  intellect,  the  lower  quite  sen- 
sual. Fair  hair  growing  thin,  hut  bardly 
tinged  with  grey,  a  bright,  cheerful,  and 
thoughtrul  forehead,  large  hazel  eyes  within 
a  singularly  large  orbit  of  brow ;  a  straight. 
thin,  slightly  aiguiline,  well-cut  nose ; — such 
features  were  at  open  variance  with  the 
bioad,  thick-lipped,  sensual  mouth,  the  heavy 
pendant  jowl,  the  sparse  beard  on  the  glis- 
tening cheek,  and  the  moleskin  like  mousta- 
chio  and  cliin  tuft.  Still,  upon  the  whole, 
it  was  a  face  and  flguro  which  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man  and  a  commander  of  men. 
Power  and  intelligence  were^  stamped  upon 
him  from  his  birth.' 

As  yet,  iiowcver,  tlie  seeds  of  disunion, 
which  were  to  attain  so  evil  a  growth,  were 
hardly  apparent  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  United  Netherlands  stood  before  the 
worid  bright- with  the  glory  of  their  recent 
triumph.  The  very  existence  of  the  Repub- 
lic made  it  a  deadly  enemy  of  Rome  and 
Spain ;  and  if  it  hardly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
greatest  powers,  it  certainly  was  the  most 
earnest  champion  of  Protestantism  in  its 
strife  with  the  ancient  faith,  and  all  that 
was  implied  in  Catholic  domination.  We 
certainly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Motley  has 
eloquently  said  in  a  former  work : — 

'  The  mass,  slow-moving  but  apparently 
irresistible,  of  Spanish  and  Papistical  absolu- 
tism was  gradually  closing  over  Chriatonilom. 
Tlie  Netherland.s  were  the  wedge  by  which 
alone  the  solid  bulk  could  he  riven  asunder. 
It  was  the  cause  of  German,  of  French,  of 
English  liberty,  forwhich  the  Provinces  were 
contending.  ...  It  was  inevitable  that  a 
race  thus  invigorated  by  the  ocean,  cradled 
to  freedom  by  their  conflicts  with  its  power, 
and  hardened  almost  to  invincibility  by  their 
struggle  against  human  despotism,  should  be 
foremost  among  the  nations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  political,  religious,  and  commercial 
freedom.' 

The  natural  alUes  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  France,  England,  and  the  collection  of 
princes  who  formed  tlie  Protestant  League 
of  Germany,     France  which,  as  so  often  has 
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been  the  case  with  that  gifted  and  energetic 
people,  had  risen  suddenly,  as  it  were,  from 
her  ashes  under  tlie  rule  of  llenry  IV.  and 
Sully,  had  now  more  than  gained  her  old 
place  in  Euiope ;  England,  with  Scotland 
already  annexed,  and  Ireland  subjugated  bj 
Oarew  and  Mountjoy,  seemed  more  power- 
ful than  she  had  over  been ;  and  even  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany  had  decidedly 
advanced  in  resources  and  wealth  since  their 
long  contest  with  Charles  V.  In  our  judg- 
ment the  essential  force  of  France,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  of  England,  was,  at  this  peri- 
od, very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  new- 
formed  Republic ;  and  had  these  nionarehiea 
really  united  with  the  Netherlands  and  ihe 
Gennan  Protestants  in  steadily  opposing 
Romish  agression,  the  despotism  of  the 
house  of  Anstria  would  not  have  achieved 
its  subsequent  trinmphs,  and  Catholicism 
would  never  have  again  been  ascendant  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  Bohemia 
was  for  the  most  part  Protestant,  and  that 
the  Reformation  hud  deeply  leavened  Hun- 
gary and  all  Germany  south  of  the  Maine, 
Northern  Germany  being  almost  wholly 
Protestant ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that 
a  sincere  league  of  the  Powers  that  favoured 
the  Protestant  cause  would  have  prevented 
tlie  Thirty  Years'  War,  put  an  end  to  the 
boasted  Catholic  revival,  and  made  three- 
fourths  of  the  Continent  Protestant.  But 
though  Henry  IV.,  like  a  true  French  states- 
man, was  opposed  to  Rome  and  the  house 
of  Austria,  ne  ruled  a  country  Catholic  in 
the  main,  and  deeply  penetrated  by  Spanish 
influences ;  he  was  thwarted  by  his  queen 
and  his  ministers,  and  suspected  by  the  Gor- 
man princes  on  the  Rhine  of  harbouring 
ambitious  designs  against  them;  and  tims 
his  poliuy,  though  really  Protestant,  was  less 
decided  than  it  might  have  been,  and  was 
not  unreservedly  on  the  Protestant  side. 
The  difficult  position  of  Ilenry  IV.  is  thus 
faithfully  described  by  Mr.  Motley  : — 

'There  is  something  pathetic,  in  spite  of 
the  censure  which  much  of  his  private  life  at 
this  period  provokes,  in  the  isolation  which 
now  seemed  his  lot.  Deceived  and  hated  by 
his  wife  and  his  mistrcsBes.  who  were  con- 
spiring with  each  other  and  with  his  minis- 
ters, not  only  against  his  policy,  but  against 
bis  life ;  with  a  rile  Italian  adventurer 
dishonouring  his  liouachokl,  entirely  do- 
minating the  Queen,  counteracting  the  royal 
measures,  secretly  corresponding,  by  assuincd 
authority,  with  Spain,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  king's  instructions  to  his  ambassadors, 
and  gorging  liimself  with  wealth  and  offices 
at  the  eipense  of  everything  respectable  in 
France  ;  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  malignant 
and  greedy  nobles,  who  begrudged  him  hia 
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Still,  aa  long  as  Ilear^  sate  on  his  throne, 
France  naturally  inclined  towards  the  Re- 
formed side,  and  was  the  firmest  ally  of  the 
"United  Netherlands. 

*  The  atliance  hetween  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  notwithstanding  occasional  traces  of 
caprice  and  flawa  of  personal  jealousy,  was  on 
the  whole  sincere,  for  it  was  founded  on  the 
surest  foundation  of  international  friendship, 
the  self-interest  of  each.  Henry,  althougli 
boasting  of  having  bought  Puis  with  a  mass, 
knew  as  well  as  his  worst  enemy  that  in  that 
bargain  he  had  never  purchased  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ancictit  church,  on  whose  bosom 
be  had  flung  himself  with  so  much  dramatic 
pomp.  .  .  .  After  all,  he  was  stiil  the  chief- 
tain of  the  Protestant  Union,  and,  although 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  was  the  bitter  an- 
tagonist of  the  League,  and  the  worst  foe  to 
the  House  of  Austria.' 

England,  at.  this  juncture,  was  almost 
in  eclipse ;  and  the  Island  Power  which, 
under  Elizabeth,  had,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional backslid ings,  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
Reformed  cause,  was,  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
capable ruler,  abandoning  her  true  and  lofty 
position.  Though  the  glory  of  1588,  and 
of  the  ruin  of  the  boasted  Armada,  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  though 
James  I.  possessed  more  power  than  any 
prince  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  England  had 
ceased  to  be  what  she  bad  been ;  and  the 
king,  inclining  towards  Spain  and  Rome  dis- 
liked the  Netherlands,  distrusted  Prance,  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  Protestant  Europe. 
Mr.  Motley  thus  justly  describes  the  charac- 
ter and  attitude  of  the  royal  pedant,  who, 
like  all  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  line,  had  an 
essentially  despotic  and  anti-Protestant  na- 
ture:— 

'Tliough  placed  by  circumstances  in  the 
position  of  ally  to  the  Netherlands  and  enc 
my  to  Spain,  James  hated  the  Netherlands 
and  adored  Spain.  His  first  thought  on  es- 
caping the  general  destruction  in  which  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  to  have  involved  him- 
self and  family,  and  all  the  principal  person- 
ages of  the  realm,  seems  to  have  oeen  to  ex- 
culpate Spain  from  participation  in  the  crime. 
....  James  loathed  nothing  so  much  as  a 
Puritan.  A  Catholic  at  heart,  he  would  have 
been  the  warmest  ally  of  the  League  had  he 
only  been  permitted  to  be  Pope  of  Great  Bri- 

tiun As  a  king  he  spent  his  reign — so 

much  of  it  as  could  be  spared  from  gounnan- 
dizing,  drunkenness,  dalliance  with  handsome 
minions  of  his  own  sex,  and  theological  pur- 
suits— in  rescuing  the  crown  from  depen- 
dence on  Parliament ;  in  straining  to  the  ut- 
most the  royal  prerogative ;  in  substituting 
proclamations  for  statutes  ;  in  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power,  in  short,  to  smooth  the 
path  for  his  successor  to  the  scaSold,    As  fa- 
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ther  of  a  family  he  consecrated  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  wondrous  delusion  of  the 
Spanish  marriages.  ....  With  snch  a  mtn, 
frivolous,  pedantic,  conceited,  and  licentioss, 
ihc  earnest  statesmen  of  Holland  were  forced 
into  close  alliance.' 

As  for  the  Grennan  princes  on  the  Prote*- 
tant  side,  their  States  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and,  individually,  were  too  small 
to  assume  to  any  substantial  power.  No- 
thing in  fact  was  more  unfortunate  than  the 
impotenceof  disunited  Germany,  in  the  main 
attached  to  the  Reformation,  but  weak,  di- 
vided, and  overshadowed  by  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  though  less 
formidable  than  it  seemed  to  be,  bad  the 
majesty  and  renown  of  ancient  empire. 
We  quote  Mr.  Motley's  description  of  Ger- 
many at  this  time : — 

'  Perhaps  the  very  worst  polity  ever  devis- 
ed by  human  pervcrseness  was  the  system 
under  which  the  great  German  race  was  then 
writhing  and  groaning.  A  mad  world  witb 
a  lunatic  to  govern  it ;  a  democracy  of  many 
princes,  little  and  big,  fighting  amongst  each 
other,  and  falling  into  daily  chan^ng  combi- 
nations as  some  masterly  or  mischievous  hand 
whirled  the  kaleidoscope ;  drinking  Rhenisb 
wine  by  hogsheads  and  beer  by  the  tun;  rob- 
bing churches,  dictating  creeda  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  breaking  all  the  commandments 
themselves  ;  a  people  at  the  bottom  dimly 
striving  towards  religious  freedom  and  poU- 
tieal  life  out  of  abject  socia!,  ecclesiastical, 
and  political  serfdom,  and  perhaps  even  then 
dumbly  feeling  within  its  vcijis,  with  that 
prophetic  instinct  which  never  abandons 
great  races,  a  far  distant  and  magnificent  fu- 
ture of  national  unity  and  imperial  splen- 
dour, the  very  reverse  of  the  confusion  which 
was  then  the  hideous  present.' 

Thcforccs  of  Protestantism  at  this  moment 
were  thns  ill-united  or  crossed  each  other 
there  was  nothing  like  a  cordial  confederacy 
against  Rome  and  her  secular  nllics;  and 
Europe  was  long  to  rue  the  consetjuenccs. 
Opposed  to  France  and  the  nominal  Protes- 
tant League  were  Spain  and  Austria,  under 
the  same  dynasty,  backed  by  the  still  fonni- 
dable  power  of  Rome ;  but  though  the  two 
great  Catholic  monarchies  appeared  to  pos- 
sess immense  strength,  this  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  illusory.  Spain  was  rapidly  fdling 
into  the  decay  from  which  she  has  never 
since  emerged : — 

'Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  internal  condition  of  the  country  which 
claimed  to  be  mistress  of  the  world,  and  still 
aspired  to  universal  monarchy.  It  had  made 
peace  because  it  could  no  longer  furnish 
funds  for  war.  The  French  ambassador,  Ba- 
rante,  returning  from  Madrid,  informed  bis 
sovereign  that  he  had  often  seen  officers  in  the 
army  prostrating  themselves  on  their  kneel  in 
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tlie  streets  before  their  sovereign  aa  he  went 
to  mass,  and  imploring  him  for  payment  of 
their  salnries,  or  nt  least  an  alma  to  save  them 
from  Btairing,  and  always  imploring  in  vain.' 

As  head  of  the  Empire,  tho  Austrian 
monarcliy  was  soon  to  exhibit  imposing 
power ;  but  just  now  it  was  in  the  nerveless 
hands  of  tho  indolent,  dull,  and  careless  Ru- 
dolph, and  its  influence  was  not  really  great. 
This  is  Mr.  Motley's  akelcli  of  the  empire : — 

'It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  anything 
more  precisely  what  an  emperor  in  these  por- 
tentous times  should  not  De.  He  collected 
works  of  art  of  many  kinds — pictures,  sta- 
tues, gems.  He  passed  his  davs  in  his  galle- 
ries, contemplating  in  solitary  grandeur  these 
treasures,  or  in  his  stables,  admiring  a  nume- 
rous stud  of  horses  which  he  never  drove  or 
rode.  Ambassadors  and  ministers  of  State 
disguised  themselves  as  grooms  and  stable- 
boys  to  obtain  accidental  glimpses  of  a  sove- 
reicn  who  rarely  sranted  audiences.  ....  A 
re^fsced,  heavy-jowled,  bald-headed,  some- 
what goggle-eyed  old  gentleman,  Rudolph 
did  his  best  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and 
escape  the  cares  of  royalty.' 

The  forces  of  the  anta^uist  powers  were 
thus  more  nearly  efjual  than  they  would 
seem  to  be,  on  a  superficial  glance  at  tho 
map  of  Europe  ;  and,  indeed,  in  our  judg- 
ment, those  of  the  Protestant  faith  decided- 
ly preponderated,  though  this  is  hardly  the 
common  opinion.  Catholicism,  however,  in 
one  respect  had  a  marked  advantage  over  its 
adversary ;  it  opposed  the  unity  of  an  an- 
cient religion  to  the  divisions  of  many  new 
beliefs,  and  the  Catholic  powers  were  on  the 
whole  combined,  while  the  Protestant  were 
in  a  state  of  disunion.  This  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Motley : — 

'  It  has  often  been  considered  amazing  that 
Protestantism  having  accomplished  so  much 
should  have  fallen  Backwards  so  soon,  and 
yielded  almost  undisputed  sway  in  vast  re- 
gions to  the  long  dominant  Church.  But  in 
truth  there  ia  nothing  surprising  in  it.  Ca- 
tholicism was,  and  remained,  a  unit  while  its 
opponents  were  eventually  broken  up  into 
hundreds  of  warring  and  politically  impotent 
organizations.' 

Such  was  the  menacing  state  of  Europe — 
a  general  religious  strife  continuing  through 
a  momentary  pause  of  open  war,  and  divid- 
ing Christendom  into  opposite  camps — ■ 
when,  as  often  happens  at  such  conjunctures, 
an  incident,  not  in  itself  important,  accele- 
rated the  approach  of  the  impending  con- 
flict. The  tnice  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces  was  hardly  more  than  a 
few  weeks  old,  when  the  death  of  John 
William  Duke  of  CIcves  caused  claims  to 
arise  to  his  succession,  which  quickened  the 
elements  of  wide-spread  discori     IIow  the 
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not  very  large  and  wealthy  possessions  of 
this  obscure  potentate  were,  at  this  crisis,  an 
object  of  no  ordinary  moment  to  the  oppos- 
ing powers  which  divided  Europe,  is  thus 
well  described  by  Mr.  Motley  : — 

'The  inheritance  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  world.  It  was  an  apple  of  discord 
thrown  directly  between  ^be  two  rival  camps 
into  which  Christendom  was  divided.  The 
duchies  of  Cleve,  Berg,  and  JOIich,  and  the 
Counties  and  Lordships  of  Mark,  Ravens- 
berg,  and  Ravenatein,  formed  a  triangle,  po- 
litical and  geographical,  closely  wedged  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and 
between  France,  the  United  Provinces,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  Should  it  fall  into  Ca- 
tholic hands,  the  Netherlands  were  lost, 
trampled  upon  in  every  corner,  hedged  in  on 
all  sides,  with  the  House  of  Austria  govern- 
ing the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt. 
It  w'as  vital  to  them  to  exclude  the  Empire 
from  the  great  historic  river  which  seemed 
destined  to  form  the  perpetual  frontier  of 
jealous  powers  and  rival  creeds.  Should  it 
fall  into  neretic  hands,  the  States  were  vastly' 
strengthened,  the  Archduke  Albert  isolated 
and  cut  off  from  the  protection  of  Spain  and 
of  the  empire.' 

The  rival  pretenders  to  this  debatcable 
land  were  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  as 
head  of  the  empire,  claimed  the  Duchies 
as  an  escheated  fief,  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, of  Ncuburg,  and  Frederic  of  Branden- 
burg, tho  representative  of  the  Diikes  of 
Prussia,  The  success,  therefore,  of  the  im- 
perial claimant  would  have  made  Culholi- 
cism  dominant  on  the  Rhine,  while  that  of 
Brandenhui^  would  have  e<iually  been  a  de- 
cided gain  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  even 
that  of  Nenburg,  though  a  Catholic  prince, 
would  liave  been  less  distasteful  to  tho  Pro- 
t«stant  powers  than  that  of  a  sucecssor  of 
Charles  V.  The  first  sty)  was  Ukcn  by  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  Leopold,  brother  of 
Ferdinand  of  Grata, — a  name  of  fearful  im- 
port in  after  years — having  taken  posses'ion 
of  the  city  of  JUUch,  in  the  name  of  his 
imperial  kinsman,  the  rulers  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Northern  Germany,  turned  to  Ilcnry  IV.  to 
oppose  this  aggression.  This  conduct 
proves  to  us  clearly  enough  who,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Protestant  Europe,  was  the  real 
leader  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  but  it 
should  be  added  that,  if  the  King  of  France 
possessed  the  influence  of  superior  power, 
the  most  earnest  advocate  of  a  decided  po- 
licy was  Bameveld,  who,  at  this  moment, 
acted  with  his  wonted  ability  and  vigour. 
This  great  statesman,  in  truth,  was  the  saga- 
cious brain  of  the  Protestiint  powers;  and 
though  Heniy  IV.  was  equaily  resolved  to 
curb  the  ambition  of  the  aouac  of  Austria, 
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and  to  keep  Catliolicism  within  due  bounds, 
hilt   eondnnt    was    less   simple-minded   and 

Slain,  and  he  was  beset  by  inflaenccs  whtcli 
id  not  molest  the  calm  and  energetic  Dutch 
politicimi.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position he  met  from  the  Romanist  junta 
at  his  council,  the  maledictions  of  the  Vati- 
can curia,  and  the  conspiracy  against  him  in 
his  own  palace,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Henry  Iv,  fell  in  cordially  with  Barneveld'a 
views,  and  he  had  decided  by  the  end  of 
1009  to  give  active  support  to  the  Protes- 
tant side,  and  to  make  the  aQair  of  the 
CIcvcs  succession  an  occasion  for  carrying 
out  the  design  of  aggrandising  France  and 
putting  au  end  to  the  domination  of  Austria 
and  Spain,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
life  for  years.  That  great  project,  due  per- 
haps chiefly  to  the  genins  and  religions  zeal 
of  Snlly,  is  thus  fairly  set  forth  by  Mr,  Mot- 
ley, divested  of  tlie  imaginary  colours  which 
have  thrown  a  fietitioas  halo  around  it: — 

'Scarcely  an  afternoon  passed  that  the  king 
did  not  make  liis  appearance  at  the  Arsenal, 
Snllv's  residence,  and  walk  up  and  down  the 
garden  with  him  for  hours,  discussing  the 
great  project  of  which  his  brain  was  full.  This 
great  project  was  to  crush  forever  the  power 
of  the  Austrian  liouse ;  to  drive  Spain  back 
into  her  own  limits,  putting  an  end  to  her 
projects  for  universal  monarchy,  and  taking 
the  Imperial  croi^n  from  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  By  thus  breaking  up  the  mighty  'cou- 
siuship  which,  with  the  aid  of  Rome,  over- 
shailowcd  Germany  and  the  two  peninsulas, 
besides  governing  the  greater  part  of  both  the 
Indies,  Be  meant  to  bring  France  into  the 
prejtonderant  position  over  Christendom 
winch  he  believed  to  be  her  due.' 

After  negotiations,  in  which  Barneveld 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  IVotcstant 
States,  the  preparations  of  Henry  were  com- 
plete ;  and  wo  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, that  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  them  to  any- 
thing but  a  settled  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  far-sighted 
policy  was  mixed  up  with  a  curioas  romance. 
By  the  spring  of  1610  Henry  was  ready  to 
take  the  field,  in  alliance  with  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  German  Protestants,  in  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  Austria  and  Spain ;  and 
France,  with  her  strength  restored  by  Sully, 
was  about  to  display  the  military  power 
which,  in  after  years,  was  to  become  so  for- 
midable ; — 


;  threefold.  The  king  himself,  at 
the  head  of  3.>,000  men,  supported  by  Prince 
Maurice,  and  the  States'  force,  amounting  to 
at  least  14,000,  would  move  to  the  Rhine  and 
seize  the  Duchies.  The  Duke  de  la  Force 
would  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  act  in  concert  with  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
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who,  roused  to  frenzy  by  their  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom,  conli]  be  relied  on  for  a  revoll, 
or  at  least  a  more  rigorous  diversion.  Tliiid- 
ly,  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Bavoy,  bj  whicli 
Henry  accorded  his  daughter  to  the  Duke's 
eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  n  gift  ot 
100,000  crowns,  and  a  monthly  pension  dot- 
ing the  war  of  50,000  crowns,  was  secretij 
concluded.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  dnke 
was  to  take  the  field  with  at  least  10,000  foat 
and  1,200  horse,  supported  by  a  French  army 
of  12,000  to  15,000  men,  under  the  eiperienc- 
ed  Marshal  De  Lcsdigui^res.  These  forces 
were  to  operate  against  the  duchy  ot  Milan, 
with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Spaniards 
out  of  tliat  rich  possession,  which  the  Dnke 
of  Savoy  claimed  for  himself,  and  of  assuring 
to  Henry  the  dictatorship  ot  Italy.' 

Tliis  is  Mr.  Motley's  picture  of  Sully,  the 
chief  director  of  Henry's  policy,  and, 
though  not  generally  so  esteemed  in  Fraocc, 
not  inferior  to  Richelieu  as  a  statesman;— 

'There  was  one  man  whowas  truer  to  Henry 
than  Henry  had  been  to  himself.  The  haughty, 
defiant,  austere  grandee,  brave  soldier,  saga- 
cious statesman,  thrifty  financier,  against 
whom  the  poisoned  arrows  ot  religious  haired, 
envious  ambition,  and  petty  court  intrigue 
were  daily  directed,  who  watched  grimh 
over  the  exchequer  confided  to  him,  which 
was  daily  growing  fuller,  in  spite  of  the  cor- 
morants who  trembled  at  his  frown ;  bard 
worker,  good  hater,  conscientious  politician. 
who  filled  his  own  coffers  without  dishones- 
ty, and  those  of  the  State  without  tyranny: 
unsociable,  arrogant,  pious,  very  avaricious, 
and  inordinately  vain,  Maximilian  de  B£thune. 
Dnke  ot  Sully,  loved  and  respected  Henry  as 
no  man  or  woman  loved  and  respected  bin. 
In  truth,  there  was  but  one  living  being  for 
whom  the  duke  had  greater  reverence  and 
afEection  than  for  the  King,  and  that  was  the 
Duke  of  Sully  himself,' 

As  is  well  known,  a  characteristic  lore 
passage  associated  itself  with  ilenry's  poli- 
cy ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one 
court  chronicler,  the  great  design  whioli 
was  to  make  France  supreme,  to  identify 
her  with  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to  weak- 
en and  humble  the  Catholic  powers,  was  due 
to  a  wild  passion  of  the  king  for  a  yi>uthfnl 
damsel  of  e;(altcd  rank,  while  his  prepara- 
tions to  involve  Europe  in  war  were  really 
only  a  demonstration  to  recover  the  object  of 
his  love  by  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to  shon' 
how  absurd  is  this  view ;  but  Mr.  Motley 
correctly  observes  that  the  personal  feelings 
of  Henry  IV.  unquestionably  influenced  his 
political  acts,  nnd  that  the  vision  of  the 
Princess  of  Conde,  beckoning  liim  on,  so  lo 
speak,  from  across  the  frontier,  had  no  little 
cftcct  on  his  purpose.  This  singular  episode 
forma  a  comic  scene  in  the  tragedy  which 
was  about  to  open,  and  Mr.  Motley  has  re- 
prodnced  it  with  hia  wonted  clearness  and 
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frcah  colouring.  This  is  his  portrait  of  the  | 
fair  Ilelcti,  wliiisc  diiirnis  unthriillcd  llit 
captive  monarch,  and  who,  acci>rding  to 
Kotnc,  WHS  thi!  rcnl  cmise  of  his  setting  out 
to  invade  Itclirium,  find  to  assail  the  power 
of  Austria  iindSpiiiii:— 

'  The  nympli  was  Marguerite  de  Jlontmo- 
rency,  daunfitcr  of  the  Constable  of  France, 
and  dcstiiu-d  to  be  one  day  the  mother  of  the 
ppeat  CoikK'i  hero  of  llocroy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  was  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Fair-haired,  with  a  complexion  of  dazzling 
purity,  large  expressive  eyes,  delicate  but 
commufding  features,  she  had  a  singidar  fas- 
cination of  look  and  ^sture,  and  a  winning, 
almost  child -like  simplicity  of  manner. 
Without  fcuiiuiDe  artifice  or  commonolace 
coquetry,  she  seemed  to  bewitch  and  suoduc 
At  a  glance  men  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  pur- 
,  suits ;  kings  nnd  cardinals,  great  generals,  am- 
bassadors and  statesmen,  as  well  as  humbler 
mortals,  whether  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  or 
Flemish.' 

The  folloivinf;  shows  how  the  devoted 
monarch  stooped  to  folly  in  his  amorous 

■In  the  autumn  CondS  entertained  a  hunt- 
ing; party  at  ii  scat  of  his,  the  Abbey  of  Ver- 
ncull,  on  the  borders  of  Picardy.  DeTraigny, 
governor  of  Amiens,  invited  the  Prince, 
Princess,  and  the  Dowager  Princess,  to  a 
banquet  at  his  chilteau.  not  far  from  tlie  Ab- 
bey. On  their  road  thither  they  pa.iaed  a 
group  of  huntsmen  and  grooms  in  the  royal 
uvery.  Among  them  was  an  aged  lackey, 
with  a  plaster  over  one  eye,  holding  a  couple 
of  hounds  in  leash.  The  princess  recognised 
at  a  glance,  under  thai,  ridiculous  disguise, 
the  King.  "  Wliat  a  madman !"  she  murmur- 
ed as  she  p.isscd  him,  "I  will  never  forgive 
you :"  l>ut  ns  she  confessed,  many  years  after- 
wards, this  act  of  gallantry  did  not  displease 
her.' 

In  atranjie  contra-it  to  the  brilliant  Ilenry, 
a  true  Htatesman,  yet  a  knigbt-errftnt,  not 
without  the  craft  of  Machiavelli,  but  a  Don 
Quixote  as  i-egards  women,  every  inch  a 
Idng,  yet  in  love  a  madcap,  we  see  the  figure 
of  the  cnliu-ininded  Bamevcld,  the  sedate, 
eartici;t,  and  bold  contriver  of  the  confede- 
m^-y  of  the  I'rotcstant  powers : — 

•  It  was  olnious  to  Bameveld  that  the  issue 
of  the  ('levc-Jiilicli  afinir,  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous religious  fermentation  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, anil  Austria,  must,  sooner  or  later,  lead 
to  an  immense  war.  ....  It  was  his  brain 
that  worked,  his  tongue  that  spoke,his  restless 
peu  that  never  paused.  Uis  was  not  one  of 
tho<ic  easy  ]>ost.4,  not  unknown  in  the  modem 
administration  of  great  aSairs,  where  the 
subordinate  fiimislies  the  intellect,  theindus- 
try,  the  experience,  while  the  bland  superior, 
gratifying  the  world  with  his  sign-manual, 
appropriates  the  applause.  So  long  as  he 
lived  and  worked,  the  Statea-Oeacral  and  the 


States  of  Holland  were  like  a  cunningly-con- 
trived machine,  which  seemed  to  be  alive  be- 
cause one  invisible,  but  weighty  mind,  vita- 
lized the  whole.' 

The  love  of  Henry,  however,  for  the 
Princess  of  Conde,  did  not  delay  his  prepa- 
rations for  war ;  and  her  flight  to  BruBBcls, 
which  threw  the  prince  into  the  hands  of  a 
flattering  Spanish  court,  which  treated  liim 
as  a  rival  of  the  kinc,  and  a  genuine  preten- 
der to  the  throne  of  France,  only  confirmed 
the  fixed  resolve  of  that  monarch.  A  few 
words  from  an  address  ho  made  to  an  em- 
bassy from  the  United  Provinces,  justashe 
wasabout  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
he  had  advanced  to  the  frontier,  and  to  bc^n 
hostilities  upon  the  Rhine,  show  how  settled 
bis  projects  were,  and  finally  dispose  of  the 
idle  notion  that  his  only  object  was  to  com- 
pel the  return  of  a  lovely  fugitive  to  his  do- 


'The  king  then  frankly  observed  that  the 
affair  of  cTevc  lind  a  much  whler  outlook 
than  people  thought.  Therefore  the  States 
must  consider  well  what  was  to  be  done  to 
secure  the  whole  work,  as  soon  .is  the  Cleve 
business  had  been  successfully  accomplished.  . 
.  .  .  ■'  For  how  much  good  will  it  do,"  said 
the  king,  "  if  we  drive  off  Archduke  Leopold, 
without  establisliing  the  princes  in  security 
for  the  future?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
put  the  princes  in  possession.  Everyone  will 
yield  or  run  away  Ijetore  our  forces;  but  two 
mouths  after  we  have  withdrawn,  the  enemy 
will  return,  and  drive  out  the  princes  again." 
.  .  .  .  "The  States  must  seize  the  occasion," 
he  repeated,  "  It  was  bald  behind,  and  must 
be  graapcd  by  the  forelock.  It  was  not 
enough  to  have  begun  well.  One  must  end 
well.  FinU  roToiiut  opun.  It  was  very  easy 
to  speak  of  a  league,  but  a  league  was  not  to 
be  made  in  order  to  sit  with  arms  tied,  iiut  to 
do  good  work." ' 

All  was  ready  by  the  first  week,  of  May, 
and  Sully  and  IJarneveld  confidently  hoped 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  coveted  duchies 
would  be  occupied  by  a  Franco-Dutch 
army,  that  the  Protestant  League  would  be 
firmly  cemented,  and  that  I'ranec,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Noithern  Germany  would 
dictate  terms  to  the  proud  bouse  of  Austria. 
But  the  shadow  of  fate  was  on  the  heroic 
king,  who  seemed  entering  on  a  patli  of 
glory  ;  and  crime  was  to  eut  short  that  no- 
ble life  on  which  the  destiny  of  Christendom 
bung.  Whoever  planned  the  mgrder  of 
Henry,  it  is  certain  tlial  his  intended  enter- 
prise was  regarded  as  an  act  of  impiety  by 
the  Papal  and  Spanish  party  at  the  Loqvre, 
by  Marie  do  Medici  and  her  false  paramour ; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Spanish 
cabinet,  with  her  assent,  made  the  death  of 
the  king  a  condition  of  the  marriage  of  the 
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Dauphin  with  the  Infanta,  afterwards  Anne 
of  Austria.  However  this  may  have  been, 
Henry  instinctively  felt  that,  in  spit*  of 
smooth  words  of  applause  and  flattery,  his 
Oolicy  h)id  foes  in  his  own  household,  and 
that  he  was  surroanrled  by  mysterious  dan- 
ger. Mr.  Motley  thus  vividly  deaeribes  his 
position : — 

'Henry  hail  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
that  coronation  on  whicb  the  queen  had  set 
her  heart.  Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic 
than  the  isolated  poeition  in  which  he  found 
himself  standing  thus  as  he  did  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  mighty  undertaking,  in  which  he 
was  the  central  figure — an  object  for  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  with  palpitating  interest. 
At  his  hearth  in  the  Louvre  were  no  house- 
hold gods.  Danger  lurked  behind  every 
tapestry  in  that  magnificent  old  palace.  A. 
nameless  dread  dogged  his  footsteps  through 
those  resounding  corridors.  ....  Driven 
from  house  and  home,  Henry  almost  lived  at 
the  Arsenal.  There  he  would  walk  for  hours 
in  the  long  alleys  of  the  garden,  discussing 
with  the  great  financier  and  soldier  his  vast, 
dreamy,  impracticable  plana.  Strange  com- 
bination of  the  hero,  the  warrior,  the  volup- 
tuary, the  sage,  and  the  schoolboy — it  would 
be  diOicult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  his- 
tory a  more  human,  a  more  attractive,  a  more 
provoking,  a  less  venerable  character.' 

Nor  were  signa  of  the  coming  doom  want- 
ing, in  mysterious  hints  and  assumed  pre- 
dictions, guesses  drawn-  from  surrounding 
facts  and  fears,  though  treated  afterwards 
as  magical  forecasts; — 

'A  certain  astrologer,  Thomassin  by  name, 
was  said  to  have  bidden  the  king  to  beware 
of  the  middle  of  the  next  month  of  May. 
Henry  had  tweaked  the  soothsayer  by  the 
beard,  and  made  him  dance  twice  or  thrice 

about  the  room A  certain  prophetess, 

called  Pasithea,  had  informed  the  Queen  that 
the  King  could  not  survive  his  fifty-seventh 

Siar.     Stie  was  much  in  the  confidence  of 
arie  do  Medici,  who  had  insisted  this  year 

on  her  returning  to  Paris Meantime 

there  had  been  mysterious  warnings,  darker 
and  more  distinct  than  the  bahble  of  the 
soothsayer  Thomassin,  or  the  ravings  of  the 
lunatic  Paaitheo.  Count  Schoneberg,  dininz 
at  the  Arsenal  with  Suliy,  had  been  called 
out  to  converse  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gour- 
nay,  who  implored  that  a  certain  Madame 
d'Escoroans  mi^lit  be  admitted  to  audi- 
ence of  the  King.  That  person,  once  in 
direct  relations  with  the  Marchioness  of 
Verneuil,  the  one  of  Henry's  mistresses 
who  most  hated  him,  afiirmed  that  a  man 
from  the  Duke  d'Epernon's  country  was  in 
Paris,  agent  of  a  conspiracy  seeking  the 
king's  life.' 

Mr.  Motley  thus  describes  the  assassination 
of  the  king: — 

'  The  fatal  Friday  came.  Henry  drove  out 
in  bis  carriage  to  see  the  preparations  mak- 
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ing  for  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  Quko 
into  Paris  on  the  following  Sunday.  Whu 
need  to  repeat  the  tragic,  familiar  tale  1  Tbe 
coach  was  stopped,  by  apparent  accident,  in 
the  narrow  street  de  la  Ffronnitre,  and  Fiu> 
CIS  Ravaillac,  standing  on  the  wheel,  drort 
his  knife  through  the  monarch's  heart  The 
Duke  of  Epemon,  sitting  at  his  side,  tbie* 
his  cloak  over  the  body,  and  ordered  the  cu> 
riage  back  to  the  Louvre.* 

History  has  not  yet  conclusively  ascertain- 
ed the  instigators  of  this  t«rriblc  crime  All 
the  probabilities,  however,  point  to  tbe  Jes- 
uit and  Spanish  faction  at  the  court;  and 
there  is  much  evidence  that  the  qaeen  and 
Epemon,  and  perhaps  Concini,  were  in 
le^ue  with  liavaillac.     Mr.  Motley  saysr— 

'This  history  has  no  immediate  concem 
with  solving  the  mysteries  of  that  stupendons 
crime.  The  woman  who  had  sought  to  save 
the  king's  life  now  denounced  Epemon  u 
the  chief  murderer,  and  was  arrested,  en- 
mined,  accused  of  lunacy,  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly sane,  and.  persisting  in  her  statemcota 
with  perfect  coherency,  was  imprisoned  tor 
life  for  her  pains;  the  Duke  furiously  de- 
manding her  instant  execution.  The  doco- 
menta  connected  with  the  process  were  care- 
fully suppressed.  Tlie  assassin,  tortured  aod 
torn  by  four  horses,  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
vealed nothing,  and  to  liave  denied  the  ci- 
istence  of  accomplices.  Tlie  great  accused 
was  too  omnipotent  to  be  dealt  with  by  hum- 
ble accusers,  or  by  convinced  but  powerleas 
tribunals.  Tbe  trial  was  all  mystery,  hugger- 
mugger,  and  horror.  Tet  the  murderer  ia 
known  to  have  dictated  to  tbe  Grefficr  Voi- 
sin,  just  before  expiring  on  the  Grfeve,  a  de- 
claration which  that  functionary  took  down 
in  a  handwriting  perhaps  purposely  illegible. 
Two  centuries  ami  a  half  have  passed  away. 
but  the  ille^ble  original  record  is  said  to  ex- 
ist, to  have  uecn  plainly  read,  and  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Epemon,' 

The* consequences  of  the  death  of  Henry 
at  this  crisis  are  thus  fairly  set  forth : — 

'  On  the  14th  May,  Prance,  while  in  spiri- 
tual matters  obedient  to  the  Pope,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Europe,  banded  together  to 
effect  the  downfall  of  the  proud  house  of 
Austria,  whose, fortunes  and  fate  were  synony- 
mous with  Catholicism.  The  Baltic  powen. 
the  majority  of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  King- 
dom of  Britain,  the  great  Republic  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  northernmost  and  most  warlike 
governments  of  Italy,  allstoodat  the  dispou- 
tion  of  the  warrior  king.  ....  The  grest 
enterprise  first  unfolding  itself  with  the  epi- 
sode of  Cleve  and  Berg,  and  whimsically  sur- 
rounding itself  with  the  fantastic  idyl  of  the 
Princess  of  CondS  had  attained  vast  proiior- 

tions  in  the  brain  of  its  originator 

And  all  this  gigantic  fabric  had  passed  away 
in  an  instant,  at  one  stroke  of  a  broken  table 
knife  sharpened  on  a  carriage  wheel.* 
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It  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  speculate 
wbat  might  liave  been  the  results  to  Europe 
had  the  life  of  Ilenrv  of  Navarre  been  pro- 
longed, and  bad  he  been  permitted  to  carry 
out  his  design.  But,  humanly  apeating,  his 
premature  fate  formed  a  turning  point 
the  attaira  of  the  Continent,  and  it  isall  but 
certain  that  the  last  two  centuries  wouh 
have  run  a  very  diflerent  conrsc  had  thi 
knife  of  Ravaillac  spared  ita  victim.  Tb» 
Protestant  League,  supported  by  France, 
would,  we  may  assume,  have  defeated  its 
foes,  and  curbed  tlie  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  had  Henry  attuned  the  full 
age  of  man,  he  would  have  seen  Catholicism 
decisively  restrained,  and  France,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  States,  tbe  undisput- 
ed leader  of  Europe.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  all  its  horrors, 
conld  not  have  occurred;  and  though  France 
would  have  remained  Catholic,  sne  would 
have  been  the  ally  of  the  Reformation,  and 
not  its  foe,  as  she  afterwards  became,  while 
Northern  Germany  and  tlie  Dutch  Common- 
wealth would,  with  England,  have  formed 
a  great  Protestant  union,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  extended  the  bonds  of  its  faith 
beyond  any  limits  they  have  since  attained. 
If  so,  how  changed  from  what  they  had 
been  might  have  been  the  events  of  the  long 
period  from  1610  to  the  present  time! 
France  would  probably  have  kept  in  the  van 
of  progress,  would  have  secured  freedom 
and  good  government,  and  would  have  es- 
caped the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Revolution,  with  its  frightful  consequences. 
Germany  would  almost  certainly  have  be- 
come united  before  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century ;  the  terrible  calamities  which 
befell  her  would,  it  may  be  asserted,  have 
not  taken  place;  and  the  disastrous  rule 
of  the  house  of  Hapeburg  would  long  ago 
have  been  a  thing  of  the  past,  with  beneficial 
results  to  religion  and  mankind.  England, 
too,  could  hardly  have  been  made  by  the 
Stuarts  tlie  submissive  ally  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  an  accomplice  in  his  rapacious  projects ; 
nor  would  she  have  had  occasion  to  regard 
France  for  many  yea™  as  her  natural  ene- 
my ;  she  might  also  have  been  spared  civil 
war ;  and  lier  advance  to  greatness,  if  not 
more  rapid,  would  have  been  more  equable 
and  less  hazardous.  In  short,  the  world, 
in  our  judgment,  would  have  been  a 
happier  and  better  world,  had  not  at  this 
crisis  a  murderer's  hand  removed  Henry  IV. 
from  the  scene ;  nor  does  it  confute  this 
view  that,  afterwards,  the  pohcy  of  the  great 
King  of  France  was  imitated  by  his  succes- 
sor, Rich  e  lieu.  Fur  by  Richelieu's  day  the 
times  bad  changed ;  the  League  of  Protea- 
tantiam,  which,  twenty  years  before,  might 
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without  difliculty  have  been  triumphant,  was 
hardly  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  do- 
minant house  of  Austria ;  and  Europe  ac- 
cordingly became  involved  in  the  wars,  the 
alliances,  and  tlie  relations  which  have  con- 
tinued almost  to  the  present  age.  Besides, 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  was  essentially  des- 
potic and  anti -Protestant,  though  it  borrow- 
ed from  that  of  Henry  IV.;  and  hence  it 
ultimately  led  up  to  the  absolute  monarchy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  conversion  of  France 
to  the  aide  of  Rome,  with  all  Ihc  consequen- 
ces which  ensued. 

The  death  of  Henry  IV.,  we  have  seen, 
dissolved  the  league  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  France,  in-the  hands  of  Marie  dc 
Medici,  of  Goncini,  of  Epeniou,  and  the  old 
Guise  party,  was  by  degrees  to  gravitate  to- 
wards Spun;  and  in  a  short  time  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  was  to  associate  her 
with  a  Spanish  policy.  Meanwhile,  as  so 
often  has  been  the  case  with  that  great  but 
unsettled  nation,  the  absence  of  the  master 
hand  which  had  ruled  it  caused  it  to 
fall  into  complete  anarchy ;  and,  preyed 
on  by  a  rapacious  court,  and  torn  by 
factious  nobles  and  religions  discords,  it 
soon  ceased  to  hold  its  high  place  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Motley  thus  describes  the  inter- 
nal state  of  France  between  the  death  of 
Henry  and  the  rise  of  Richelien  : — 

'  Most  pitifnl  wsa  the  "condition  of  France 
on  the  day  after,  and  for  jcara  after,  the 
murder  of  the  King.  Not  only  was  the  king- 
dom for  the  time  being  eSaced  from  the  roll 
of  nations,  so  far  as  external  relations  were 
concerned,  but  it  almost  ceased  to  be  a  king- 
dom. The  ancient  monarchy  of  Hugh  Capet, 
of  Saint  Louis,  of  Henry  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,  was  transformed  intu  a  turbulent, 
sclf'Seeking,  quarrelsome,  pillaging,  pilfering 
democrsey  of  grandees.  The  Queen-Regent 
was  tossed  hither  and  thither  at  the  sport  of 
tlie  wind  and  waves,  which  shifted  every 
hour  in  that  tempestuous  court.  No  maa 
pretended  to  think  of  the  State.  Every  man 
thought  only  of  hiinsclf.  The  royal  exche- 
quer was  plundered  with  a  celerity  and  cyni- 
cal recklessness  such  ns  have  been  rarely  seen 
in  any  age  oi  country.  The  millions  so  care- 
fully hoarded  by  Sully,  and  eshibited  so  dra- 
matically by  the  great  minister  to  the  enrap- 
tured eyes  of  his  sovereign ;  that  treasure  in 
the  Bastille  on  which  Henry  relied  for  pay- 
ment of  the  armies  with  which  )»e  was  to 
traasform  the  world,  all  disappeared  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  feed  the  voracious  maw  of  cour- 
tiers, paramours,  and  partisans.' 

England,  too,  never  sincerely  loyal  since 
the  accession  of  James  I.  to  tbe  throne,  se- 
ceded from  the  Protestant  cause.  James  I. 
bad  consented  to  act  with  Henry,  though  he 
hated  the  King  of  France  at  heart :  but  as 
soon  as  that  great  ruler  bad  passed  away,  be 
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entrunclicd  himself  in  a  policy  of  inaction, 
entirely  in  favour  of  Catholicism  and  Spain. 
Besiilea,  with  his  theories  of  Divine  ii<rlit, 
he  disliked  the  Dutch  hr  i-cvolted  subjects ; 
he  chcrislied  n  pec n liar  grudtre  against 
Bameveld,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  wan  angrily 
IiOBtilc  to  the  reliirions  party  in  the  United 
Provinces,  of  which  the  advocate  was  the 
foremost  chief ;  and  the  hope  of  a  Spanish 
lUftrrin^ge  for  his  eon  indnccd  him  to  court 
the  inonstrons  alliance  of  the  power  which, 
in  the  last  generation,  had  equipped  the  Ar- 
mada to  invade  England,  and  waa  the  deadly 
enemy  of  our  country  and  fnith.  As  Mr. 
Motley  correctly  points  out,  the  highest  and 
dearest  intcreRts  of  the  State  were  sacrificed 
by  this  false-hearted  ruler  to  the  dream  of  an 
advantajieons  dynastic  match,  which  was  ne- 
ver anj'tjiing  but  a  delusion. 

'Few  tilings" in  history  are  more  pitiable 
tlian  the  position  of  James  in  regard  to  Spain. 
For  seven  long  years  he  was  as  one  entranc- 
ed, the  slave  to  one  idea — a  Spanish  marriage 
for  his  son.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  cuuneet- 
lors  argued.  Parliament  protested,  allies  im- 
plored. Parliament  was  told  that  a  royal  fa- 
mily matter  regarded  himself  alone,  and  that 
interference  on  their  part  wan  an  imperti- 
nence  Upon  that  one  point  his  policy 

was  made  to  turn — Spain  held  him  m  the 
hollow  of  her  hand.  The  infanta,  with  two 
million  crowns  in  dowry,  was  promised,  with- 
held, brought  forward  again,  like  a  puppet  to 
please  or  irritate  a  fro  ward  child.    Oondomar 


The  falling  away  of  France  and  England 
left  the  Dutch  Hcpiihlic  almost  isolated,  bat 
at  the  head  of  the  few  Protestant  States 
which  held  toirether  in  nominal  alliance. 
Sow,  too,  that  Sully  and  Henry  IV.  had 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  events, 
Earneveld  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant 
caase;  and  he  addre.ssed  himself  with  cba- 


Protcstant  League.  Mr.  Motley,  pevhaps 
with  some  exaggeration,  describes  his  atti- 
tude at  this  juiieture ; — 

'  No  man  can  thoroughly  understand  the 
complication  and  procession  of  phenomena 
attending  the  disastrous  dawn  of  the  renew- 
ed war  on  an  even  more  awful  scale  than  the 
original  conflict  in  the  Netherlands,  without 
studying  the  correspondence  of  Barnevcld. 
The  history  ot  Europe  is  there.  The  fate  of 
Christendom  is  there.  The  conflict  of  ele- 
ments, the  crash  of  contending  forms  of  relt- 
^on  and  of  nationalities  is  pictured  there  in 
vivid  and  homely  colours.  The  advocate, 
while  aeting  only  in  the  name  of  a  slender 
confederacy,  was,  in  truth,  so  long  as  he  hold 
his  place,  the  prime  minister  of  European 
Protestantism.    There  was  none  other  to  rival 
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him,  few  to  comprehend  him,  fewer  still  to 
sustain  him.  As  Prince  Maurice  was  at  tIu^< 
moment  the  great  soldier  of  Protestantism 
without  clearly  scanning  tlie  lield  in  nliich 
he  was  a  chief  actor,  so  the  advocate  was  its 
statesman  and  its  prophet.' 

The  Commonwealth,  true  to  its  high  mis- 
sion, resolved  for  the  moment  to  oppose  the 
Catholic  powers,  although  unaided,  and  set 
on  foot  an  army  under  Maurice  of  Nassau 
to  expel  Leopold  from  the  duchies.  Seldom 
ha.t  a  State  braved  seemingly  greater  odds; 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  theatre 
of  operations  was  singularly  favourable  to 
the  Netheriands'  forces.  Mr.  Motley  enthu- 
siastically observes : — 

'  The  States  General  were  equal  to  the  im- 
mense responsibility.  Steadily,  promptly, 
and  sagaciously  they  confronted  the  wratti. 
the  policy,  and  the  power  of  the  Empire,  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  Pope.  Had  the  Hepublic 
not  existed  nothing  could  have  prevented 
that  debateablc  and  most  ImjKirtant  territory 
from  becoming  provinces  of  S]iain,  whose 
power  thus  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions  in 
the  very  face  of  England  would  have  been 
more  menacing  than  In  the  days  of  the  Ar- 
mada. Had  the  Kcpubllc  faltered  she  would 
have  soon  ceased  to  esist.  But  the  republic 
did  not  falter.' 

Maurice  entered  the  duchies  with  a  pow- 
erful force,  completely  surprised  his  Catholic 
foes,  and,  in  a  short  time,  had  tal;en  posses- 
sion of  jfilich,  e.xpelled  the  intrusive  Leo- 
pold from  ClevcB,  and  placed  Brandenburg 
and  Neubuiw  in  his  stead,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sovereign  Commonwealth.  A 
small  French  detachment,  sent  by  tlie  queen 
at  the  last  moment,  to  save  appearances,  had 
co-operated  with  the  brilliant  Stadtliolder ; 
but  it  did  not  really  contribute  to  the  result 
Mr.  Motley  thus  describes  the  attitude  of 
the  Netherlands  after  this  important  anc- 


'  The  Republic  had  idaccd  itself  in  as 
proud  a  position  as  it  was  possible  for  com- 
monwealth and  kingdom  to  occupy.  It  had 
dictated  the  |iolicy  and  directed  the  eombiu- 
ed  military  movements  of  Protestantism.  It 
had  gathered  into  a  solid  mass  the  varions 
elements  out  of  which  the  great  Germanic 
mutiny  against  Rome,  Spain,  and  Austria, 
had  been  compounded.  A  breathing  space 
of  uncertain  duration  had  came  to  inteirupt 
and  postpone  the  general  and  inevitable  con- 
flict. Meantime  the  Republic  was  encamp- 
ed upon  the  enemy's  soil.  France,  which 
hitherto  had  commanded,  now  obeyed.  Eng- 
land, vacillating  and  discontented,  now 
threatening  and  now  cajoling,  saw,  for  the 
time  at  least,  its  influence  over  the  councib 
of  the  Netherlands  neutralized  by  the  OTest 
statesman  who  still  governed  the  Provtncea 
in  all  but  name.' 
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Things  remained  in  this  state  for  some 
time,  the  feeble  Hiidolph  not  caring  to  up- 
hold his  claim  to  the  occupied  duchies  in 
force,  and  Brandcnbnrg  and  Neuburg  keep- 
ing what  was  called  the  condominium  of  the 
coveted  territory.  Ere  long,  however,  Ru- 
dolph resigned  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  his 
brother  Matthias,  who  soon  afterwards  be- 
came emperor;  the  house  of  Austria  assert- 
ed again  its  title  to  the  provinces  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  the  King  of  Spain,  througti  the 
Archduke  in  Belgium,  made  preparations  to 
invade  Cleves,  War,  however,  was  not  for- 
mally declared  against  the  Dutch  Common- 
wealth, the  guardian  of  the  duchies;  and 
though  Spinola  took  the  field  in  force,  and 
reduced  Wesol  and  other  towiia,  lie  avoided 
an  encounter  with  Maurice  of  Nassau,  So 
indecisively  began  a  conflict  which  was  to 
lend  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  its  trage- 
dies of  religious  mid  international  hatred  : — 

*  There  was  not  only  no  declaration  of  war. 
but  strict  orders  had  been  given  by  each  of 
the  apparent  bclligerenta  to  their  military 
CDmmnudcra  to  abstain  from  all  offensive 
movements  against  the  adversary.  And  now 
began  one  of  the  strangest  series  of  warlike 
evolutions  that  were  ever  recorded.  Maurice, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  14.000  foot  and 
3.0d0  horse  manoeuvred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  great  antagonist  and  professional  rival 
without  cxclian^g  a  blow.  It  was  a  phan- 
tom campaigu,  the  prophetic  rehearsal  of 
dreadful  niarclica  and  tragic  histories  yet  to 
be,  and  wbicli  were  to  be  enacted  on  that 
very  stage  and  on  wider  ones  during  a  whole 
generation  of  mankind.' 

The  tr.iffic,  however,  in  mercenary  sol- 
diers, wliioh  characterized  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  already  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
limes ;  and  tliu  rcekless  military  adventurers 
who  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  com- 
ing age,  were  beginning  to  make  their  pre- 
sence felt.  Tills  is  Mr.  Motley's  portrait  of 
Ernest  Mansfield,  one  of  the  most  icrrible  of 
these  bravoH,  the  descendants  of  the  Boar  of 
Ardennes  and  schwartz-ritters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century : — 

'lie  was  destined  to  reappear  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  France,  in  Bohemia,  in  many 
places  where  there  were  villoges  to  be  burn- 
ed, churches  to  be  plundered,  cities  to  be 
sacked,  nuns  and  other  women  to  be  outrag- 
ed, dangerous  political  intrigues  to  bo  ma- 
naged. A  man  in  tbe  prime  of  Ills  age,  fair- 
haircd,  prematurely  wrinkled,  battered,  and 
hideous  of  visage,  with  a  hare-lip  and  a 
humpback;  slovenly  of  dress,  and  always 
wearing  nn  old  grey  hat  without  a  band  to 
it ;  audacious,  daring,  cruel,  crafty,  and  li- 
centious— such  was  Ernest  Mansfield,  whom 
some  of  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as  Ulys- 
ses Oermanicus,  others  as  the  new  Attila,  all 
as  a  scourge  to  the  human  race.' 
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The  demonstration  made  by  Spinola  led 
to  negotiations  which,  at  one  time,  seemed 
likely  to  settle  the  question  of  Clevcs,  and 
to  close  the  quarrel  which  menaced  Europe. 
It  was  proposed  to  divide  the  duchies  be- 
tween Brandeiibui^  and  Neuburg,  and  to 
place  the  territory  under  what  really  was  the 
guarantee  of  the  great  powers.  At  the  last 
moment,  however,  the  court  of  Spain  broke 
off  the  treaty,  and  refused  its  assent ; — 

'  The  whole  great  negotiation  began  to 
dissolve  into  a  shadowy  unsatisfactory  |ia- 
geant.  The  solid  barriers  which  were  to 
imprison  the  vast  threatening  elements  of  re- 
ligious animosity  and  dynastic  hatreds,  and 
to  secure  a  peaceful  future  for  Christendom, 
melted  into  films  of  gossamer,  and  the  great 
war  of  demons,  no  longer  to  be  quelled  by 
the  commonplaces  of  diplomatic  exorcism, 
revealed  its  close  approach.  The  prospects 
of  Europe  were  blacker  than  ever.' 

This  conduct  of  Spain  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  revival  of  energy  on  tlie  part 
of  Austria.  While  France,  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen  and  Conciui,  was  becoming  a  s.t- 
trapy  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  James  I.  was 
majlly  abandoning  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
and  Burleigh,  aiid  treating  the  Dutch  Ke- 
public  with  contempt,  the  C'ntholic  powers 
were  acting  in  concert,  and  Henry  Iv,  hnv- 
iug  been  removed,  were  preparing  to  carry 
into  effect  their  never  ceasing  designs 
against  Protestantism,  Spain  once  iiiore  set 
armies  and  fiects  on  foot;  Maximilian  of 
Bavona  stood  at  the  licad  of  the  Catholic 
Le^fue  of  Southern  Gcrniiiny ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Gi'utz,  ciJming  into  the  foremost 
rank,  urged  the  emperor  Xty  a  Cntholie  cru- 
sade. The  object  of  this  conspiracy  against 
the  Reformation  and  tiuman  liberty  was  to 
deprive  the  I'rotcstants  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy of  the  privileges  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  thein  by  the  celiibrated  Pacification 
of  Nassau,  concluded  more  than  sixly  years 
before,  and  to  crush  Protestantism  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany;  and  as  early  as  161-S 
Ihrcc  armies  were  prepared  to  effect  this 
purpose : — 

'  Three  armies  were  to  take  the  field  against 
Protestantism  at  the  orders  of  Spain  and  the 
Pope.  Une,  at  the  door  of  the  Itepublic,  and 
directed  especially  against  the  Netherlands, 
was  to  resume  the  campaign  in  the  duchies, 
and  to  prevent  any  aid  going  to  Protestant 
Germany  from  Great  Britam  or  from  Holland. 
Another  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  was  to  make 
the  chief  movements  .igainst  the  Evangelical 
hosts ;  a  third,  in  Austria,  was  to  keep  down 
the  Protestant  party  in  Bohemia,  Ilungair, 
Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  To  sustain 
this  movement  it  wos  understood  tliot  all  the 
troops  in  Italy  were  to  be  kept  all  the  winter 
,  on  a  WOT  footing.' 
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The  apostacy  of  Neaburp;  to  the  Catholic 
League,  which  made  Catholicism  once  more 
dominant  on  the  Rhine,  increased  also  at 
this  crisis  the  reeonrces  and  hopes  of  the 
Catholic  powers.  As  perils  gathered  more 
densely  around,  we  see  Bameveld  again  act- 
ing as  the  roaster  spirit  of  the  Protestant 
States,  and  not  only  indicating  with  rare 
insiglit  the  calamities  that  menaced  Protes- 
tant Europe,  bat  urging  union  and  close  al- 
liance as  the  only  means  of  averting  ruin. 
How  thoroughly  he  saw  through  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy ;  and  as  Mr.  Motley 
rectly  shows,  anticipated  the  general  plan  of 
Catholic  aggression  in  the  strife  that  follow- 
ed, appears  in  the  following  interesting  let- 
ter, which  reads  like  a  prophecy  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events : — 

'I  ponder  well  at  this  crisis,'  he  said  to  his 
friend  Caron,  'the  intelligence  I  received 
some  mouths  back  from  Ralisbon,  out  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  Jesuits,  that  the  design  of  the 
Catholic  or  Roman  League  is  to  brins  this 
year  s  great  arm;  ioto  the  field  in  order  to 
make  Nculiurg,  who  was  even  then  said  to  be 
of  the  Roman  profession  and  League,  master 
of  JUlich  and  the  duchies ;  to  execute  the  im- 
perial decree  against  Aachen  and  MQlheim, 
preventing  any  aid  from  being  sent  into  0< 


nola  in  command  of  the  forces ;  to  put 
other  anny  ou  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  succour  coming  from 
Hungry,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Si- 
lesia into  Germany ;  to  keep  all  these  disput- 
ed territories  in  subjection  and  devotion  to 
the  Emperor,  and  to  jdace  the  general  con- 
duct or  nil  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Arch- 
duke Ijcopold,  and  other  princes  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  A  third  nmiy  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  under  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  others  of  the 
League,  destined  to  thoroughly  carry  out  its 
designs  against  tiie  Elector-Palatine,  and  the 
other  electors,  princes,  and  estates  belonging 
to  the  religion. 

Had  the  Protestant  powers  been  really 
niiitod,  Mr.  Motley  thints  that,  even  at  this 
time,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
stronger  one,  for  we  must  not  foreet  that 
Southern  Germany,  and  the  countries  which 
fonn  the  Austrian  empire,  were  penetrated 
tbi'oughout  by  Protestant  elements,  which 
perished  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Mr.  Motley  says: — 

'The  chances  superficially  considered  were 
vastly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In 
the  chief  lands,  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
younger  branch  of  [the  house  of]  Austria,  the 
Protestants  outnumbered  the  Catholics  by 
nearly  ten  to  one.  Bohemia,  the  Austriaa, 
Moravia,  Silesia.  Hungary,  were  filled  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Ilusa,  of  Lnther,  and  oven  of 
Calvin.    If  Spain  was  a  unit,  now  that  the 


Moors  and  Jews  had  been  expelled,  and  the 
heretics  of  Castille  and  Aragon  burnt  into  snb- 
mission,  she  had  a  most  lukewarm  ally  io  Ve- 
nice, whose  policy  was  never  controlled  bj 
the  Chureh,  and  a  dangerous  neighbour  ia 
the  warlike,  restless,  and  adventurous  Home 
of  Savoy,  to  whom  geographical  considen- 
tians  were  even  more  vital  than  rcligiom 
scruples.  A  sincere  alliance  of  France,  the 
very  flower  of  whose  nobility  and  people  in- 
clined to  the  Reformed  religion  was  impom- 
ble,  even  if  there  had  been  fifty  infantas  lo 
espouse  fifty  daughters  of  France,  Greu 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  unilal 
princes  of'  Germany  seemed  a  solid  anil 
serried  phalanx  of  Protestantism,  to  break 
through  which  should  be  hopeless.' 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  forces  of 
Protestantism  were  more  than  ever  in  a  stat< 
of  dissension : — 

'  At  that  moment,  so  pregnant  with  a  moD- 
strons  future,  there  was  hardly  a  sonnd 
Protestant  policy  anywhere  but  in  Holland. 
How  long  would  that  policy  remain  souLd 
and  united  ?  How  long  would  the  Republic 
speak  through  the  imperial  voice  of  Banc- 
veld  ?  Time  was  to  show  and  to  teach  mssf 
lessons.  The  united  princesot  Gennanywelt 
walkin^r.  talking,  quarrelling  in  their  sleep: 
England  and  France  distracted  and  hedni^- 
ged,  while  Manmilian  of  Bavaria.  andFeidt- 
nand  of  GriCtz,  the  Cabinets  of  Madrid  aid 
the  Vatican  were  moving  forward  to  their 
aims  slowly,  steadily,  relentlessly  as  Fait 
And  Spain  was  more  powerful  than  she  bad 
been  since  the  Truce  liegan.  In  live  yean 
she  had  become  much  more  capable  of  ag- 
gression.' 

Europe  was  in  this  alarmlii!;  stale  when 
the  death  of  Matthias  and  the  elevation  of 
Ferdinand  of  GraU  to  the  Gohennian  throac 
brought  the  already  active  conflict  to  a 
head.  Ferdinand,  trained  for  yeare  by  Je- 
suit priest.s,  and  the  Philip  IL  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  long  resolved  to  deslroy 
the  privileges  of  the  reformed  connnunioof 
wherever  he  could,  and  to  blot  out  Prote»- 
tautism  with  lire  and  sword.  Tlic  gloomj 
enthusiast  soon  afterwards  became  emperor, 
and  wielding  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Ilapsburg,  thus  inaugurated  his  calaraitoai 

'Before  the  end  of  1618  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Brunnan  were  sealed  up.  Those 
at  Klostergrab  were  demolished  in  threeda;s 
by  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prag"*- 
These  dnmb  walls  preached  in  their  dcslnic- 
tiou  more  stirring  sermons  than  perhaps  would 
ever  have  been  heard  within  them,  had  they 
stood.  This  tearing  in  pieces  of  the  Impensl 
patent  granting  liberty  of  Protestant  worsbif. 
this  summary  execution  done  upon  senselesi 
bricks  and  mortar,  was  an  act  of  defianee  t« 
the  Reform  religion  everywhere.  Protestant- 
ism was  struck  in  the  face,  spat  upon,  sod 
defied.' 
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The  Bohemian  Protestants  rose  fiercely, 
and  the  drama  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wat 
opened,  its  prelude  having  already  begun  for 
some  time : — 

'The  fateful  33rd  of  May.lBlB,  arrived. 
Slawata.  a  Bohemian  ProtMtant,  who  had 
converted  himself  to  the  Roman  Church  ~ 
order  to  marry  a  rich  widow,  and  who  co 
verted  his  peasants  by  hunting  them  to  mi 
with  his  hounds,  and  Martinitz,  the  two 
Btadtholdera,  who  at  Ferdinand's  coronation 
had  endeavoured  to  pievent  him  from  in- 
cluding the  Majesty- Letter  among  the  privi- 
leges he  was  aweanng  to  support,  and  who 
were  considered  the  real  authors  of  the  impe- 
rial letters  revoking  all  relipous  rights  of  Pro- 
testants, were  the  most  obnoxious  of  al). 
They  were  liurled  from  the  council -chamber 
window  of  the  Hradschin.  The  uufortiinute 
secretary,  Fabricius,  was  tossed  out  after 
them.  Twenty-eight  ells  deep  they  fell,  and 
all  escnped  unhurt  by  the  fall,  Fabricius  being 
aubaeqnently  ennobled  by  a  grateful  emperor 
with  the  well- won  title  of  Baron  Summerset. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  in  reality  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years  alreaidy,  is 
dated  from  that  day.' 

Had  the  Dutch  Commonwealtii  remtuned 
true  to  itself  and  united  at  this  peril- 
ous lime,  it  would  have  yet  formed  a  power- 
ful nucleus  round  which  Protestantism 
would  have  gathered  its  forces.  But  for 
sevcrni  years  the  confederacy  of  the  States 
had  been  torn  by  internal  discords,  which 
just  at  this  moment  reached  their  height, 
and,  rending  asunder  the  famous  Republic, 
caused  the  death  of  its  most  illustrious  citi- 
zen, and,  for  awhile,  reduced  it  almost  to 
impotence.  Mr.  Motley's  narrative  has 
carefully  net  forth  the  vicissitudes  of  these 
unliappy  dissciisions ;  but  we  have  purpose- 
ly reserved  an  account  of  them  to  tne  close 
of  our  brief  review  of  this  work,  in  order  to 
notice  tliem  more  succinctly,  and  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  dark  tragedy  which  forms  the 
closing  scene  of  these  volumes.  To  compre- 
hend accurately  the  numerous  causes  of 
tliesG  divisions  in  the  Dutch  Republic,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  new-made  nation,  and 
of  its  strange  political  system,  which  in  the 
existing  state  of  its  aflairs  almost  certainly 
led  to  civil  conflicts. 

The  defeat  of  Spain  had  left  Protestant- 
ism tlie  dominant  faith  in  the  freed  Com- 
monwealth ;  but  though  this  had  put  an  end 
to  the  deeds  of  Alva,  and  prepared  tha  way 
for  religious  liberty,  it  had  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed by  freedom  of  conscience ;  and  as  the 
Reformation  in  all  Protestant  States,  had  as 
yet  generally  asserted  the  principle  that 
subjects  are  bound  in  all  countries  to  con- 
form exactly  to  the  national  Church,  and  yet 
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Protestant!  sni,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  divided  communities  into  different 
sects,  the  result  nas  that  established  IVotes- 
tantism  almost  everywhere  meant  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  set  of  Protestants  over  others, 
and  relegated  into  an  inferior  position,  and 
not  seldom  exposed  to  intolerance,  dissen- 
tients from  the  national  form  of  worship. 
This  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Motley  : — 

'Burning,  han^ng,  and  burying  alive  of 
culprits  guilty  of  another  creed  than  the  do- 
minant one  had  become  obsolete.  But  there 
was  an  established  creed  ....  and  there 
was  one  established  principle  then  considered 
throughout  Europe,  the  grand  result  of  the 
Reformation — cuju»  regio  ejut  religio — which 
was  in  reality  as  impudent  an  invasion  of  hu- 
man right  as  any  heaven-bom  dogmas  of  in- 
fallibility. The  sovereign  of  a  country,  hav- 
ing appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  ancient 
church,  prescribed  his  own  creed  to  his  sub- 
jects. In  the  royal  conscience  were  included 
the  million  consciences  of  his  aubjeots.' 

The  general  result  of  this  state  of  things 
was  to  divide  Protestants  into  contending 
parties,  in  almost  every  Reformed  country, 
and  to  exasperate  them  fiercely  against  each 
other ;  and  unhappily,  in  the  Dutch  Com- 
monwealth, the  dissension  was  more  than 
ordinarily  bitter.  Calvinism  was  the  estab- 
lished faith  of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  but  a 
large  minority  of  the  peoplo  of  the  States 
had  sympathy  with  a  less  austere  creed ;  and 
the  disputes  between  the  religions  sects  were 
aggravated  by  questions  relating  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  old  fallen  Church  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powerH, 
A.  compromise  was  for  a  time  effected, 
mainly  through  the  conciliatory  tact  of 
Bameveld,  ever  on  the  side  of  religions 
peace;  but  before  long  the  nomination  of 
the  famous  .\rminius  to  a  chair  at  Leyden, 
and  the  theological  doctrines  ho  preached, 
proved  the  signal  for  the  strife  to  revive. 
Society,  throughout  the  entire  Common- 
wealth, was  separated  into  two  hostile 
camps,  in  a  way  it  is  difficult  now  to  under- 
stand ;  and  while  the  middle  and  some  of 
the  upper  classes,  especially  the  mi^istracy 
of  the  free  towns,  inclined  to  the  Arminian 
tenets,  the  mass  of  the  people  and  most  of 
tlie  nobles  stood  up  resolutely  to  defend 
Calvinism,  threatened  as  they  thought,  by  a 
dreadful  heresy.  Mr.  Motley  thus  vividly 
describes  the  strife  between  the  Remon- 
strants and  the  con tra-Remonst rants,  as  the 
Arminians  and  Cajvinists  called  themselves 
■a  strife    which    involved  the  whole    na- 

In  burghers'  mansions,  peasants'  cottages, 
mechanics'  back  parlours,  on  board  hernug 
smacks,  canal  boats,  and  East  Indiamen;  In 
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shops,  counting-rooms,  tann-yarcis,  guard- 
rooma,  alc-houacs;  on  the  exchange,  in  tlie 
tennis  court,  on  the  mall ;  at  banquets,  at 
burials,  christcnings,OT  bridals;  wherever  and 
whenever  human  creaturea  mot  each  other, 
there  was  cvci'  to  be  found  the  fierce  wrangle 
uf  Remonstrant,  and  con tra-ltemonst rant,  the 
hissing  of  red-hot  theological  rhetoric,  the 
pelting  of  hostile  texts.  The  blacksmith's 
iron  cooled  on  the  anvil,  the  tinker  dropped 
a  kettle  half- mended,  the  broker  left  a  bar- 
gain unehnched,  the  Scheveningen  fisherman, 
in  his  wooden  shoes,  forgot  the  cracks  in  his 
pinkie,  while  each  paused  to  hold  high  con- 
verse with  friend  or  foe  on  fate,  free-will,  or 
abaolute  fore- know  ledge ;  losing  himself  in 
wandering  niaxes,  wlience  there  was  no  issue. 
Province  ngaiust  province,  city  against  city, 
family  against  family ;  it  waa  one  vast  scene 
of  bickering,  denunciation,  heart-burnings, 
mutual  excommunication  and  hatred.  Alas ! 
a  generation  of  mankind  before,  men  had 
stood  bunded  together  to  resist,  witli  all  the 
might  that  comes  from  union,  the  fell  spirit 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  which  was  dooming 
ail  who  wiindered  from  the  ancient  told,  or 
resisted  foreign  tyranny,  to  the  axe,  the  fag- 
got, the  living  grave.' 

It  may  not  be  easy  in  tiiis  age — tiioiigli  it 
is  one  of  stem  religious  strife — to  midcr- 
Btand  liow  what  seemed  a  dispute  about 
a  mere  tlieologlca!  dogmft  should  have 
excited  such  universal  passion ;  and  Mr. 
Motley  has,  wo  think,  failed  to  appreciate  or 
explain  the  problem,  froni  a  want  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  It.  It  should  be  recollected, 
in  tlie  first  place,  that  the  ijuestion  whether 
the  rival  faiths  of  Anninianism  and  Calvin- 
ism, MS  they  are  atill  nameil,  slionid  become 
dominant  in  the  Commonwealth,  involved  the 
queatioii  of  tlie  atipremacy  or  subjection  of 
the  opposing  parties,  which  almost  divided 
the  nation  between  them ;  and  it  caused  a 
controversy  quite  as  decisive,  and  fraught 
with  qnitc  as  decisive  issues  as  that  which, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  mnilo  Puritans  and 
Prclatists  rusli  to  arms,  and  deluged  England 
Knd  Scotland  with  blood.  And,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  essential  ideas  which  under- 
lay these  opposing  creeds  almost  inevitably  at 
this  crisis,  ill  the  United  Provinces  led  to 
discord,  of  an  uncompromising  and  deter- 
mined kind.  Armini.inism  implied  the 
subjection  of  the  Cliurch  in  almost  all 
points  to  tlie  StAte  snd  to  law ;  it  breathed 
the  modern  spirit  of  toleration  almost  ap- 
proaching religious  indilierciice;  and  hence, 
HI  a  country  but  just  emerging  from  a  trc' 
mendous  and  long  religious  conflict,  it  was 
certain  to  enlist  against  it  the  heaits  of  the 
most  devoted  and  earnest  Protestants,  and 
to  cause  many  to  accuse  its  adherents  of 
want  of  patriotism  and  of  Romish  sympathies. 
Calvinism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  stern- 
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est  expression  of  Protestantism  in  mortal  feud 
with  Rome,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  of  hostility  to  Spain  and  love  of 
country ;  and  thus  its  followers  regarded 
with  dislike  those  who  coudemued  it  aa  rig- 
id and  narrow,  and  exhibited  moderation  and 
even  goodwill  to  Christians  of  less  austere 
communions,  or  turned  a  wistful  eye  to- 
wards the  old  Church  which  bad  once  com- 
manded the  national  reverence.  Hence  the 
two  forms  of  belief  were  the  evidence  of  real 
and  vital  dissension;  and,  we  must  adJ, 
that,  if  in  this  century  there  is  a  tendency 
— and  Mr.  Motley  shows  it — to  regard  the 
Calviiiists  of  Holland  and  elsewhere  as  fana- 
tical and  half-savage  enthusiasts,  and  to  de- 
scribe their  opponents  as  the  high-souled 
party  of  humanity,  liberal  thought,  and  jiro- 
gress,  this  seems  to  us  a  grave  misconcep- 
tion. Beyond  all  quef>tion,  wliat  is  called 
Calvinism,  and  the  heroic  band  of  men  it 
produced,  were  the  hope  of  Prutestantisui  in 
its  struggle  with  Rome ;  the  old  faitb  would 
have  regained  its  position  but  for  the  Cal- 
vinist  opposition  it  met;  and  though  it 
would  be  untrue  to  ciiargc  with  lukewarm- 
ncss  in  the  common  cause  the  numerous 
other  Protestant  sects,  it  is  unju^^t  to  claim 
for  them  superior  wisdom,  or  to  ignore  the 
sen'ices  of  tiieir bolder  leaders.  We  cannot 
afford  to  describe  as  frenzy,  and  when  the 
peril  is  past,  to  ridicule,  the  energy  which 
mounts  the  deadly  breach,  and  bears  down 
the  resisting  garrison,  even  though  It  breaks 
out  in  occaiiional  excesses. 

Tlie  strife,  however,  which  divided  the  Ne- 
therlands into  two  angry  religions  factious, 
was  coincident  with  another  strife,  which  sep- 
arated almost  the  same  ontagonists.  The 
Common  wealth,  though  in  external  aHairs 
presenting  the  image  of  a  sintfle  power,  was 
really  a  confederacy  of  united  States,  each 
sovereign  within  its  own  limits,  and  each 
possessing  peculiar  privileges  of  an  essen- 
tially aristocratic  and  municipal  character. 
Thus  power  centered  by  law  in  each  State, 
in  an  oligarchy  of  distinguished  citizens; 
and  though  the  States  G-eneral  and  the 
sladtholder  connected  the  whole  by  an  im- 
perfect tie,  tiie  several  States  were  indepen- 
dent by  right,  and  ruled  separately  throngli 
their  board^  of  m^istrates.  As  ^fr.  Motley 
observes : — 

'The  sovereignty  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
its  nature  could  be  satisfactorily  analyzed, 
seemed  to  be  scattered  througii  and  inherent 
in  each  one  of  the  multitudinous  boards  of 
magistracy,  close  corporations — self-electe<l 
— by  which  every  city  was  governeil.  Prac- 
tically, however,  these  boards  were  represent- 
ed by  deputies  ineacli  of  the  aeven  provin- 
cial assemblies,  and  these  again  sent  council- 
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Ion  from  among  their  number  to  the  gene- 
ral Msembly,  which  was  that  of  their  High 
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The  Internal  policy  in  all  the  provinces,  aixl 
in  all  the  towns  was  repnbHcan.  Local  self- 
government  existed  ererywhere.  Each  city 
magiHtracy  was  a  little  republic  in  itself.  .  . 
.  .  Oreat  lawyers  of  highest  intellect  and 
learning  believed  the  sovereign  power  to  re- 
side in  the  separate  States.' 

The  oligarchies  which  ruled  the  aeparate 
States  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of 
lawyers,  and  their  ill-defined  position  to- 
waids  the  States  General  and  the  stadthold- 
er  who,  in  a  vague  way,  claimed  snpremacy 
over  the  whole  Commonwealth,  raised  the 
question  of  State  and  Federal  rights  which 
in  our  day  fans  convulsed  the  New  World. 
The  political  quarrel,  as  wc  have  said,  was 
also  identified  with  a  religious  qnarret,  and 
placed  in  aptagontsm  the  same  parties. 
The  roajori^  of  the  nation  who,  we  have 
Been,  were  Calvinista,  viewed  nith  jealousy 
and  dislike  the  privileges  of  the  Bcpuratc 
State-m^istracies  which  were  of  an  anti- 
popular  typo ;  they  longed  for  a  more  pow- 
erfal  and  general  government  which  would 
alike  prove  more  efficient  for  defence,  and 
be  more  liberal  to  the  body  of  the  people  ; 
and  their  sympathies  were  in  favonr  of  the 
States  General^  and  of  the  daring  and  bril- 
liant Maurice  of  Nassau.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chiefs  of  the  State  governments, 
and  most  of  the  classes  dependent  on  them, 
iiicincd  to  the  Arminian  doclrines  with  the 
characteristic  lawyer  instinct;  and  they  were 
very  tenocioas  of  what  they  thonglit  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  as  these  were  associated  with  their 
own.  Gronnds  of  fierce  dissension  were 
thus  laid ;  and  the  Netherlands  were  split 
into  angry  factions  exaxperated  against  each 
other  by  the  strongest  motives : — 

'  A  bitter  conflict  was  rapidly  developing 
itself  in  the  heart  of  the  Common  wealth. 
There  was  the  civil  element  struggling  with 
the  military  for  predominance ;  sword  against 
gown;  Statcs-nghta  against  central  authori- 
ty  And  now  another  element  of  dis- 
cord had  come,  more  |>otent  than  all  the  rest, 
the  terrible,  ncvcr-entling  struggle  of  Church 
against  State.  Theological  hatred,  which  for 
forty  years  long  had  found  vent  in  the  ex- 
change of  acrimony  between  the  ancient  and 
the  Keformed  Churches,  was  now  assuming 
other  shapes.' 

It  is  usclcHs  to  inquire  on  which  side 
right  generally  lay  in  this  unhappy  conflict, 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Motley  that 
the  Calviiiists  and  States  General  party 
were,  as  he  evidently  thinks,  wholly  in  the 
wrong.  There  was  .much  earnestness  in 
their  fanaticism,  and  much  real  patriotism  in 
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their  wish  to  secure  a  stronger  and  more  po- 
pular government;  and  if  probably  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  waa  with  tlie  Arminian  and 
States-right  party,  we  arc  by  no  means  con- 
fident that  their  attitude  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  Kcpublic,  and  their  conservatism  was 
somewhat  narrow  and  selfish.  As  the  strife 
raged  and  increased  in  fury,  Barneveld,  with 
the  greatness  of  a  superior  mind,  endeavour- 
ed to  moderate  the  contending  factions ; 
but  by  nature  and  training  he  was  an  Armi- 
nian, and  he  gradually  became  the  States- 
right  leader.  A  statesman  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  William  of  Orange 
was  afterwards,  the  object  of  his  life  was  to 
combine  I'rotestantism  against  the  danger 
impending  from  Rome  and  its  allies ;  and 
hence  he  disliked  the  exclusive  Calvinist 
dogmas,  deplored  the  quarrels  which  divid- 
ed Protestants,  and  was  really  in  favonr 
of  toleration  to  a  degree  hardly  understood 
in  that  age.  We  may  justly  admire  this 
characteristic  of  him  without  condemning 
the  Calvinista  wholesale. 

'  He  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  strug- 
gle between  the  clergy  and  the  civil  power 
for  mastery  in  the  State,  as  an  attem|it  to 
subject  provincial  autonomy  to  the  central 
government  purely  in  the  interest  of  the 
priesthood  of  a  particular  sect.  The  remedy 
he  fondl;  hoped  for  was  moderation  and 
union  within  the  Church  itself.  He  could 
never  imagine  the  necessity  for  this  ferocious 
animosity,  not  only  between  Christians,  but 
ben-ccn  two  branches  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  could  never  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  Ten  Points  of  the  Remonstmnce 
liad  dug  an  abyss  too  deep  and  wide  ever 
to  be  bridged  over  between  brethren  lately 
of  one  faitn  or  of  one  fatherland.  He  was 
unceasing  in  his  prayers  and  appeals  for 
"  mutnal  toleration  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination." ' 

On  the  other  hand,  Barneveld  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  independence  of  tfae  separate 
States,  clung  witii  a  lawyer's  stubbornness 
to  the  doctrine  of  Stale-rights,  and  regarded 
as  treason  attempts  to  make  the  govcniment 
of  the  States  General  supreme,  and  to  give 
the  stadlholder  sovereign  power: — 

'  Was  the  supreme  power  of  the  union 
created  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  vested  in  the 
States  General  {  They  were  beginning  theo- 
retically to  claim  it,  but  Barneveld  denied 
the  esistence  of  any  such  power  either  in  a 
law  or  fact.  It  was  a  league  of  sovereignties, 
he  maintained  1  a  confederacy  of  some  inde- 
pendent States,  united  for  certain  purposes 
by  a  treaty  made  some  thirty  years  before. 
Nothing  could  be  more  imbecile,  judging  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  and  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  than  such  an  organiza- 
tion  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  show  any 

charter,  precedent,  or  prescription,  for  the 
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Eorereigntj  of  the  States  OeneraL  Necessary 
ttB  such  an  iocorporotion  was  for  the  very  ex- 
iatenco  of  the  anion,  no  conatitutionat  union 
had  ever  been  enacted.' 
*'Afl  Barneveld  naturally  became  the  leader 
of  the  Arminian  and  States  right  cause  ii 
the  Republic,  so  Manrice  of  Nassau  almost 
inevitably  grew  into  the  champion  of  the 
opposite  side.  Though  not  at  heart  a  reli- 
gious man,  be  entertained  a  dread  of  Anni- 
nian  tenets,  and  liad  a  personal  grudge 
against  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Armi- 
nian  preachers.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  close  State  magistracies ;  and,  sprung 
from  a  line  of  imperial  ancestors,  ho  resent- 
ed the  pretensions  of  these  lawyer  oligar- 
chies, and  aspired  to  change  the  staff  of  a 
stadtholder  int«  the  sceptre  of  an  absolute 
king.  He  had  also  special  reasons  to  dislike 
Barnoveld,  who  had  always  feared  and  con- 
demned his  ambition,  ana  whose  genius  was 
an  obstacle  in  his  way  ;  and  he  chafed  an- 
grily against  what  he  thought  the  preanmp- 
tuons  arrogance  of  the  powerful  statesman. 
He  thus  became  the  iipholder  of  the  States 
General  and  their  claims,  and  a  kind  of  de- 
mocratic popular  chief ;  and  stood  forward 
as  the  declared  opponent  of  Bameveld  and 
the  State  ma^stracies.  Mr.  Motley  thus 
describes  the  position  of  the  rivals : — 

'The  great  captain  of  the  country  and  of 
hia  time,  the  son  of  William  the  KUent,  the 
martial  stadtholder,  in  the  fnlneas  of  his 
fame,  and  the  vigour  of  Ills  yean,  had  now 
Openi;  taken  hia  place  as  the  chieftun  of  the 
contra- Remonstrants.  The  conflict  between 
the  civil  and  the  military  element  for  supre- 
macy in  a  free  commonwealth  has  never  been 
more  vividly  typified  than  in  this  death- 
grapple  between  Maurice  and  Bameveld. 
The  aged  but  atiU  vigorous  statesman,  ripe 
with  half  a  century  of  political  lore,  and  the 
high-born,  brilliant,  and  scientific  soldier, 
with  the  laurels  of  Tumhoul  and  Nieuport, 
and  of  a  hundred  famous  sieges  upon  his 
helmet,  reformer  of  military  science,  and  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  politics  and 
government,  were  the  representatives  and 
leaders  of  the  two  great  factions  into  which 
the  Commonwealth  had  now  unhappily  di- 
Tided  itself.' 

He  thus  sets  forth  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples which  finally  entered  into  the  con- 
flict : — 

'  The  religious  element,  which  seems  at  first 
riow  Ut  be  the  Bll-pervad!ing  and  controlling 
one,  is  in  reality  ratber  the  atmosphere  which 
aarrounds  and  colours  than  the  essence  which 
constitutes  the  tragedy  to  be  delineated. 
Personal,  sometimes  even  paltry,  jealousy  ; 
love  of  power,  of  money,  and  of  place ;  rival- 
ry between  civil  and  military  ambition  for 
predominance  in  a  free  State ;  struggles  be- 


tween Cborch  and  State  to  control  and  op- 
press each  other  J  conflict  between  the  eta- 
lious  and  healthy,  but  provincial  and  centri- 
fugsl  spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ardeat, 
centrahzing,  imperial,  but  dangerous  instiDct 
on  the  other,  for  ascendancy  in  a  federation; 
mortal  combat  between  aristocracy  disgaiMd 
in  the  plebeian  form  of  trading  and  political 
coiporotions,  and  democracy  sheltering  itself 
under  a  famous  sword  and  an  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious name — all  these  principles  and  pas- 
sions will  be  found  hotly  at  work.' 

It  is  not  our  pnrpose  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  atru^le  between  the  adverse  parties, 
or  to  set  forth  its  incidents  in  detail  Uau- 
rice  and  the  Calviniata  inusted  aponthe  u- 
Bombling  of  a  nationi^  synod  in  order  to 
proscribe  the  Arminian  heresy,  and  the 
States  General  seconded  their  purpow. 
Bameveld  steadily  deprecated  this  eitrerae 
course,  and  openly  chat^d  the  imperious 
stadtholder  with  a  design  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  to  subject  theCom- 
monweatth  to  the  rule  of  the  sword,  AU 
the  viols  of  popular  and  factions  wrath  were 
now  poured  out  upon  the  head  of  the  advo- 
cate; and  the  great  statesman,  who  bd 
been  the  soul  of  Frotestaotiam  since  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  was  reviled  as  a  tniiloi 
to  the  true  faith,  a  tool  of  Spiun,  and  a  dis- 
guised Papist  James  I.  joined  in  the  i| 
noble  clamour,  one  reason  being  that  Bame- 
veld had  made  a  good  "bargain  with  tbe 
wasteful  monarch,  with  respect  to  the 
pledged  cautionary  towns,  which  had  been 
rescued  for  the  ELepublic ;  another,  not  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Motley,  being  that  James  sjm- 
pathized  with  Maurice  of  Nassau  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  monarcbical  principle,  snil 
cordially  hated  anything  like  a  commcm- 
wealth.  At  length  a  proposition  made  by 
Bameveld  that  each  State  should  look  to  its 
own  defence,  and  that  the  free  cities  should 
arm  themselves,  gave  his  rival  the  opporto- 
nity  he  sought ;  and  Maurice,  throwing  his 
sword  into  the  scale,  quietly  seized  most  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Provinces,  eipelled 
from  their  seats  the  lawyer  magistrates,  tai 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stal» 
General.  The  revolnlion,  however,  was  * 
bloodless  one ;  the  march  of  Maurice  at  li" 
head  of  his  troops  through  the  R^svinces 
was  a  triumphal  progress,  and  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  bis  cause  was  popular,  as  we  »e« 
from  the  following  sketch  of  his  entry  iotfl 
Amsterdam : — 

'  On  his  approach  to  the  stately  northerc 
Venice,  standing  full  of  iife  and  commercial 
bustle  upon  the  vast  submerged  forest  of 
Norwegian  pines,  he  was  met  by  a  fleet  of 
yachts,  and  escorted  through  the  water-g**^ 
of  the  Y  into  the  city.  Here  an  immense  M- 
aembtage  of  vessels  of  every  class,  from  the 
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humble  gondola  to  tho  bulky  East  Indiaman 
and  the  flrat-rate  ship  of  war,  gaily  baDnered 
with  tlie  Orange  colours,  and  thronged  from 
deck  to  topmast  by  enthnsiaatic  multitudes, 
was  'waiting  to  receive  their  beloved  etadt- 
holder.  A  deafening  caDnonado  sainted  him 
on  his  approack  The  prince  was  escorted  to 
the  Square  or  Dam,  where,  on  a  hi^h  scaffold- 
ing, covered  with  blue  velvet  in  front  of  the 
stately  mediffival  town-ball,  the  bui^roaster« 
and  board  of  magistrates  in  their  robes  of 
oScc  were  waiting  to  receive  him.' 

This  ie  Mr.  Motley's  acconnt  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  revolutjon  was  effected  at 
Utrecht,  and  the  '  Waart^lden,'  or  city 
militia,  disappeared  at  a  nod  from  the  popu- 
lar chief: — 

'  For  daja  there  had  been  vague  bnt  fear- 
ful Bxpecations  of  a  "blood-bath,"  of  street 
battles,  rioting,  and  plunder.  Yet  the  stadt- 
holder,  with  thB  consummate  art  which  cha- 
racterized alt  his  military  nianceuTres.phad  so 
ably  carried  oat  bis  measures  that  not  a  shot 
was  fired,  not  a  blow  given,  not  a  single 
burgher  disturbed  in  his  peaceful  slumbers. 
When  the  population  had  taken  ofi  their 
night-caps,  they  woke  to  find  the  awful  bug- 
bear removed  which  so  long  had  been  appal- 
ling them.  The  Woart-gelders  were  num- 
bered with  the  terrors  of  the  past,  and  not  a 
cat  had  mewed  at  their  disappearance.  Char- 
ter-books, parchments,  13th  articles,  Barne- 
veld's  teeth,  Sowery  orations  of  Orotius,  ta- 
vern-talk of  Van  Ostnim,  city  immunities. 
States-rights,  provincial  laws,  Waart-gclders 
and  all— the  martial  stadtholder,  with  the 
orange  plume  in  his  bat,  and  the  sword  of 
Niewport  on  bis  side,  strode  through  them  as 
easily  as  through  the  whirligigs  and  mounte- 
banks, the  waffles  and  fritters  encumbering 
the  streets  of  Utrecht  on  the  night  of  his  ar- 
rival.* 

The  anest  of  Bameveld  and  his  chief  awo- 
ciates  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  vio- 
lent change.  Mr.  Motley  describes  at  great 
length  the  proceedings  against  the  great  ad- 
vocate, but  we  shall  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
his  narrative.  We  agree  with  him  that  the 
trial  of  Bameveld  was  a  frightful  moeliery 
of  right  and  jnstice,  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  popular  frenzy  should  have  made 
a  rictini  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  ve- 
nerable father  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth. 
Yet,  scandalous  as  it  was,  the  trial  resembled 
tho  State  prosecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  had  things  taken  an  opposite 
course,  and  Maurice  of  Nassau  been  the  ac- 
cused, history  probably  would  have  had  to 
condemn  a  judicial  murder  with  eoual  stern- 
ness. \Vc  qiiote  from  Mr.  Motley  s  descrip- 
tion of  Ihe  closing  scene  of  this  drama  of 
blood,  tho  execution  of  the  renowned  advo- 
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as 

'  In  an  instant  the  Binnenhof  was  filled 
with  more  than  three  thousand  spectators. 

'The  old  statesman,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
walked  out  upon  the  scafiold  and  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, he  was  heard  to  murmur,  "  O  God,  what 
does  man  come  to  t"  Then  he  said  bitterly 
once  more,  "  This,  then,  is  the  reward  of  forty 
years'  service  to  the  State  I" 

'  La  Uotte,  who  attended  him,  said  fer- 
vently, "  It  is  no  longer  time  to  think  of  this. 
Let  us  prepare  your  coming  before  Ood." 

'"Is  there  no  cushion  or  stool  to  kneel 
upon?"  said  Bameveld,  looking  around  him. 

'The  provost  said  he  would  send  for  one, 
but  the  old  man  knelt  at  once  on  the  bare 
planks.  His  servant,  who  waited  upon  him 
as  calmly  and  composedly  as  if  he  had  been 
serving  him  at  dinner,  held  up  his  arm.  It 
was  remarked  that  neither  master  nor  man, 
true  stoics  and  Hollanders  both,  shed asingle 
tear  upon  the  scaffold. 

'  La  Motte  prayed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  advocate  remaining  on  his  knees. 

'  He  then  rose,  and  stud  to  John  Franken, 
"  See  that  he  does  not  come  near  me,"  point- 
ing to  the  executioner  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground grasping  his  long  double-handed 
sword.  Bameveld  then  rapidly  unbottoned 
his  doublet  with  his  own  hands  and  the  valet 
helped  him  off  with  it.  "Make  haste,  make 
haste,"  said  his  master. 

'The  statesman  then  came  forward,  and 
said  in  a  loud  Ann  voice  to  the  people; — 
"  Hen,  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  traitor  to 
the  country.  I  have  ever  acted  uprightly  and  . 
loyally  as  a  good  patriot,  and  as  such  I  shall 
die." . 

'  The  crowd  w 

'He  then  toe 
ken,  drew  it  over  his  eyes,  and  went  forward  ■ 
towards  the  sand  saying,  "  Christ  shall  be  my 
guide;  O  Lord,  my  heavenly  Father,  receive  ■ 
my  spirit." 

'As  be  was  about  to  kneel  with  his  face  to 
the  south,  the  provost  said, — "  My  lord  will  . 
be  pleased  to  move  to  the  other  side,  not 
where  the  sun  is  in  his  face." 

'  He  knelt  accordingly  with  his  face  to- 
wards his  own  bouse.  The  servant  took 
farewell  of  him,  and  Bameveld  said  to  the 
executioner,  "  Be  quick  about  it,  be  quick." 

'The  executioner  then  strack  his  head  off 
at  a  single  blow.' 

ThuB  Barneveld  passed  away  from  the 
stage,  and  if  our  estimate  of  tiiis  eminent ' 
man  is  not  quite  so  exalted  as  that  of  Mr. 
Motley,  he  unquestionably  was  a  great  citi- 
zen, a  true-hearted  and  clear-sighted  patriot, 
and,  after  the  desth  of  the  King  of  France,  . 
the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Eu- 
rope. His  fall  quickened  the  strife  in  the 
Commonwealth,    and,    nntil    Richelieu    ap- 

Dred  on  the  scene,  the  house  of  Austria 
.  a  free  course  to  pursue  its  crusade 
against  the  Reformation  and  human  liberty 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Our  estimate  of  Mr.  Motley's  work  will  be  ■ 
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gathered  from  what  wo  have  written.  His 
History  is  rather  too  much  a  biography ;  he 
malces  too  great  a  hero  of  Bameveld ;  he 
somewhat  exaggerates  the  position  of  the 
Netherlaods  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  he  has 
not  had  space  for  the  splendid  pictures  which 
form  sucn  a  feature  of  his  former  works ; 
he  has  not  always,  perhaps,  caught  the  true 
significance  of  reli^ons  movements.  Bnt 
he  has  displayed  the  most  conscientious  in- 
dustry ;  he  has  goided  us  with  no  ordinary 
skill  through  a  very  intricate  maze  of  histo- 
ry ;  when  an  occasion  o&ered  he  has  given 
proof  of  his  remarkable  pictorial  art ;  and 
he  has  vindicated  in  this,  as  in  his  other 
writings,  his  title  to  rank  among  oar  best 
classics.  We  sincerely  trust  tliat  he  will  be 
spared  to  exhibit  bis  powers  in  the  great 
field  of  narrative  opened  by  the  events  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 


Art.  y.— The  Soureet  of  IkeWaler  Supply 
of  London, 

Report     (f     the      CommUrionera.      Royal 
Commisgion  on  Water  Supply.     London. 

1869. 

Tub  first  principle  which  controls  the  wuter 
supply  of  London,  or  of  any  given  city  or 
district,  is  one  of  perfect  simplicity.  So 
plfun,  indeed,  it  is,  tnat  when  pointed  out  it 
may  he  called  a  truism.  And  yet  the  want 
of  a  distinct  grasp  of  this  truism  baa  led  to 
much  confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  much  waste 
of  money.  The  principle  in  question  is 
this:  The  natural  water  supply  of  any 
water-shed  district  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  excess  of  rainfall  over  evaporation  that 
annually  occurs  within  its  limits.  Those  li- 
mits are  neither  arbitrary  nor  political ;  they 
are  those  which  are  directed  by  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  country,  wbicn  deter- 
mines the  lines  of  water-shed. 

It  is  only  of  late,  comparatively  speaking, 
that  precise  scientific  views  of  the  true 
source  of  water  supply  have  been  popularly 
apprehended.  Tliere  are  many  persons  who 
would  highly  resent  the  imputation  of  im- 
perfect education,  who  have  yet  very  hazy 
views  as  to  the  origin  of  what  are  called 
springs.  The  fact  that,  in  so  many  instan- 
ces, water  is  found  near  the  summit  of 
mountains,  lias  been  a  secular  puzzle  to  the 

Soet.  As  the  tourist  presses  up  the  steep 
auk  of  Skiddaw,  having  left  his  bed,  it 
may  be  at  the  unwonted  hour  of  two 
o'clock,    in   order   to   witness   one   of   the 
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grandest  scenes  which  can  be  comoianded  in 
England — sunrise,  as  viewed  from  that  lofty 
elevation, — his  steps  become  painfally  an- 
barrassed  by  a  zone  of  swamp  withia  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  summit.  How  is  it, 
many  an  inquirer  asks,  that  this  sbonid  be 
the  easel  llow  is  it  that  the  very  top  of 
the  mountain  is  alive  with  water  springs: 
The  piety  of  oar  anceatorfc  met  the  question 
by  a  reply  of  that  teleological  nature  thit 
once  was  held  to  be  amply  sufficient.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  every  drop  of  wattt 
which  falls  on  the  surface  of  a  hill,  and  I 
which  is  not  evaporated,  or  absorbed  bj  v^  | 
getation,  mnst  either  trickle  down  the  slides, 
or  percolate  through  the  soil.  Tlie  former 
action  occurs  on  impervious  strata,  and  thn^ 
forms  torrents;  the  latter  takes  place  whes 
the  strata  are  pervious.  The  water  then  it- 
appears,  in  the  form  of  springs,  on  the  sor- 
face  of  the  next  layer  of  impervious  soil.  If 
this  k  found  near  the  top  of  the  momi' 
tain,  as  on  Skiddaw,  wo  have  loft;  springi. 
If  it  lies  far  below  their  feet,  as  in  the  chalk 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  we  have  a  district  a 
which  water  b  only  to  be  found  in  wells. 

The  bulk  and  magnitude  of  tnoantuDt, 
pressing  on  some  Bubterraneaa  channels  it 
their  bases,  and  thus  forcing  the  water  to 
their  snmmita,  has  been  one  of  the  physictl 
theories  that  long  found  favour  with  a  pot- 
tion  of  the  public'  This  view  has  been  ad- 
vocated, and  probably  based,  on  the  occnr 
renee  of  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  singo- 
lar  in  the  hilly  districts  of  England.  An 
isolated  hill  on  which  the  falcon  glance  of 
some  old  feudal  chieftain  long  since  fell, 
when  he  chose  the  site  of  his  eyrie,  and 
reared  and  walled  his  substantial  keep,  irill 
be  found  provided  with  a  well  or  spring  tksl 
seems  to  reverse  the  ordinary  habits  of  tbe 
nvulet,  and  to  rise  for  the  special  service  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  or  the  saint  invoke! 
as  the  patron  of  the  monastery. 

It  is  to  the  geologist  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  solution  of  what  was  once  a  formi- 
dable problem ;  although  it  is  now  one  of 
the  simplest  instances  of  the  direct  relation 
between  cause  and  eflect.  The  predsioo 
which  orographical  aun^ey,  or  the  deline*- 
tion  of  mountain  contours,  has  attained 
under  the  skilled  hands  of  our  ordnance  sur- 
veyors, is  another  source  of  information. 
Trigonometrical  survey  gives  us  thcabsolcte 
height,  above  the  sea,  of  dominant  monii- 
tuna.  The  spirit-level  enables  us  to  trace 
the  courses  which  water  will  naturally  follow 
in,  and  furnishes  us  with  any  re<iaircd  ahj- 
tude,  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  foot  The 
geological  survey  succeeds  the  preparation 
of  the  physical  map.  Sheet  over  sheet,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  lie  strata  of  sand,  lime, 
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aod  clay,  of  every  conceivable  consistcDcy, 
depth,  and  colour.  Sometimes  a  whole 
packet  of  these  leaves  is  twisted  and  con- 
torted, in  the  manner  in  which  evil  students 
are  wont^  sen'e  their  dictionaries.  Some- 
times a  packet  of  such  twisted  leaves  lies 
□nder  a  series  of  fair,  smooth  pages.  Bnt 
crumpled  or  smooth ;  level,  mclined,  or 
even  standing  on  edge ;  the  greater  part  of 
these  pre-hiatorio  pages  have  been  studied 
by  the  geologist.  To  most  of  them  he  can 
assign  the  propter  serial  number.  To  each 
of  tnem  he  has  assigned  such  number  with 
approximate  truth.  His  toil  is  rendered 
more  perplexing  for  the  moment,  but  more 
richly  promising  for  the  futnre,  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  difierent  editions  of  the  great 
geological  book.  Fages  that  are  of  great 
importance  in  some  versions  of  the  record 
(aa,  for  example,  the' coal  measures  in  Great 
Britain)  are  absolutely  wanting,  or  replaced 
by  stunted  abbreviations,  in  other  instances, 
tages  of  familiar  form  are  found  to  corre- 
spond to  others,  of  which  the  colour  and 
type  are  difierent,  although  the  geological 
date  and  import  are  the  same,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  own  chalk  and  of  some  of  the  Italian 
marbles.  That  primaiy  division  of  the 
great  geological  record  into  chapters,  each 
containing  numerous  leaves,  which  aflects 
the  supply  of  water,  is  due  to  the  broad  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  pervious  and 
impervious  soils.  The  topographer  and  the 
engineer  ascertain  the  contours  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  surface ;  the  geologist  tells  ns 
the  order  and  nature  of  the  strata ;  the  pa- 
tient watcher  of  the  rain-gauge  informs  as 
of  the  runfall.  In  these  we  have  the  ele- 
ments that  decide  the  quantity  of  the  water 
supply  of  a  given  district ;  all  bat  one,  and 
that  is  but  imperfectly  known.  We  can  as- 
certain the  mailmum  quantity  of  water  that 
can  be  discharged  by  a  given  river.  But 
the  minimum  quantity  depends  all 
activity  of  the  evaporation. 

When  we  just  apply  the  test  of  arithmetic 
to  the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  England,  it  appears 
as  if  it  were  impossible  that  any  dimcnlty 
could  arise  in  the  matter.  A  comparison  of 
our  actual  population,  as  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  1871,  with  the  area  of  the  king- 
dom— we  conRne  our  comparisons  to  Eng- 
land alone — shows  the  proportion  of  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  per  head.  The  water 
supply  of  our  principal  towns,  including  not 
only  all  that  is  required  for  domestic  us 
but  the  demands  of  various  manufactures, 
calculated  on  the  allowance  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  We 
will  use  round  numners,  because  they  are 
more  easy  to  understand  and  to  remember, 
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and  are  thus  of  more  substantial  literary  va- 
lue, than  more  exact  fractions.  Thnswe 
are  justified  in  placing  the  demand  of  aa 
urban  population  for  water,  apart  from  any 
supply  from  springs,  wells,  or  water-butts,  at 
fifty  tons  per  head  per  annum. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  on  an  acre  of  ground 
is  equal  to  one  hundred  tons  of  water.  It 
follows,  that  to  supply  the  entire  population 
of  England  with  the  desired  quantity,  of  fif- 
ty tons  of  water  per  head  per  annum,  one- 
third  of  an  inch  of  run  will  suffice.  As  the 
total  avenge  rainfall,  varying  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  inches  in  various  localities, 
may  be  taken,  in  ordinary  years,  at  some 
thirty-six  inches,  we  find  that  one  per  cent. 
of  the  rain  that  comes  from  the  skies  in  the 
course  of  the  year  is  ample  to  supply  the 
entire  domestic  requirements  of  the  natives. 
If  we  were  to  include  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
-Wales,  the  requisite  depth  would  be  coDsi- 
derably  diminished. 

In  a  question  like  that  of  the  supply  of 
water,  however,  although  the  subject  should 
be  fitst  viewed  from  a  broad  and  genet^ 
Htandpoint,  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  averages. 
We  must  expect  and  provide  for  a  maximum 
demand ;  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  mini- 
mum supply  of  a  hot  summer  and  a  long 
drought;  we  must  look  not  at  the  average 
country,  but  at  the  chief  centres  of  popula- 
tion. And  we  must  provide  not  only  for 
this  year  and  the  next,  but  for  the  reasona- 
ble anticipations  of  the  futnre. 

Since  statistics  have  been  compiled  with 
sufficient  care  to  allow  of  any  reliance  being 
placed  on  their  outcome,  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  has  shown  a  strong  tendency 
to  double  itself  in  forty  years.  If  we  go 
minutely  into  a  division  of  periods,  we  shall 
find  this  rapid  rate  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  declining.  The  Royal  Commission  ud 
water  supply  has  declined  to  look  this  fact 
in  the  face;  and  the  Commissioners  have 
preferred  to  make  imaginary  estimates  of 
what  they  thought  likely,  ratlier  than  to 
draw  deductions  from  positive  facts.  Enor- 
mous as  the  rate  appears,  and  highly  proba- 
ble as  may  be  the  occurrence  of  some  unex- 
pected and  violent  check,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  rely,  not  on  fan- 
cy, but  on  fact.  In  regarding  tlie  future 
sources  of  supply  for  the  metropolis,  the 
steady  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  is  a 
feature  requiring  as  much  consideration  as 
the  actual  number  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  result  from  this  view  that  if  we 
should  hereafter  find  onrselves  called  upon 
to  decide  between  two  systems,  one  of 
which  is  final,  the  other  gradual — one  mag- 
nificent, and  to  be  carried  into  efiect  once 
for  all,  the  other  modest,  bat  capable  of 
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continaal  expansion ;  the  natural  reqnire- 
menta  of  the  case  are  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  In  fact,  the  less  artificial,  and 
the  more  natural,  are  the  sources  on  which 
we  rely,  the  wi»er  will  he  onr  courae. 

Our  first  correction,  then,  of  the  average 
demand  made  by  population  on  rainfall,  es- 
timated by  the  acre,  is  due  to  the  insular 
grouping  of  the  popalation.  We  have  not 
only  to  divide  the  face  of  the  country  into 
the  natuml  water-shed  distriota,  but  more- 
over to  ascertain  the  respective  populations 
of  such  districtii.  We  must  not  attempt  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  the  inhabitAnta  of 
Middlesex  by  the  average  rainfall  of  West- 
moreland. 

The  area  whieh  naturally  supplies  the 
water  required  for  the  metropolis,  which  is 
our  present  subject  of  inquiry,  is  the  water 
shed  district  of  the  Thames,  with  its  affluents 
and  tributaries.  This  basin  covers  an  area 
of  3,300,000  acres ;  the  average  rainfall  over 
which  is  vMiously  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  inches.  Bat  we  must 
i^ard  not  the  average,  but  the  outside  li- 
mits. For  the  supply  of  water,  we  must  in- 
quire into  the  mmimum  which  experience 
has  recorded — that  is  to  say,  the  rainfall  of 
the  driest  year  known.  For  the  maximmn, 
we  must  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  larg- 
est quantity  of  water  ever  Known  to  fall 
from  heaven  in'  twenty-four  hours.  The 
lowest  rainfall  known  by  observation  to 
have  visited  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  is 
that  of  the  year  1832,  which  was  161  inch. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  how 
much  of  this  quantity  can  be  regarded  as 
available  for  domestic  use. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  deduction  to 
be  made,  as  regards  the  contributing  area, 
before  we  enter  into  the  question  of  superfi- 
cial supply.  Gradually,  it  has  been  enforc- 
ed on  the  water  companies  that  draw  their 
supply  from  the  Thames,  that  this  intake 
must  be  at  some  point  on  the  river  above 
the  reflux  of  the  water  polluted  by  the 
drainage  of  London.  Teddington  Look  has 
been  tajten  accordingly  as  the  division  of  the 
water-shed  of  the  Thames  into  the  part 
which  may,  and  that  which  may  not,  oontri- 
bute  to  the  water  supply  of  London.  We 
shall  see  by-ond-by  that  this  is  an  imperfect 
division.  But  it  errs,  at  all  events,  on  the 
safe  side.  By  following  this  rule  we  find 
the  water-shed  area  available  forthe  Ejondon 
demand  to  be  reduced  by  a  million  of  acres. 

Even  the  dry  weather  of  1833  witnessed 
the  fall,  on  this  restricted  ar«a  of  2,300,000 
acres,  of  nearly  4,000,000,000  tons  of  water. 
Before  we  inquire  what  becomes  of  this  re- 
spectable quantity  of  rain,  we  have  to  ask 
how  much  of  it  may  be  desirable  for  the 
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apply  of 
watershed  district. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1868  havecon- 
tented  themselves  with  anticipating  four  snd 
a-half  millions  as  the  '  future  population'  fa) 
be  provided  for  in  the  metropoUs;  and 
therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  assume  an 
'  ultimaU  future  popalation  of  6,000,000.' 
The  actual  population  of  the  metropolis  nuy 
be  taken  at  3,300,000.  But  to  this  has  lo 
be  added,  when  wo  are  speaking  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  water-shed  area,  nearly  a  milliaii 
more  of  the  residents  in  the  district  It  will 
appear,  therefore,  that  a  populaUon  of 
S,000,000  souls  represents  not  uie  ultimate, 
but  the  very  proximate,  number  of  the  fa- 
tare  claimants  on  the  springs  and  sources  o:' 
the  Tliames,  Five  millions  of  people  woolt 
require,  on  the  foregoing  allowance,  S50, 
000,000  tons  of  water  for  their  annual  con 
sumption.  This  is  one-sixteenth  part  of  tie 
rainfall  of  1833  over  the  contribatory  wster 
shed  area  above  Teddington. 

Oa  passing  from  the  general  question  of 
the  average,  or  the  minimum,  amount  of  the 
rainfall  of  a  given  district,  to  the  detailed 
inquiry  of  what  actaaJly  becomes  of  the  wa- 
ter that  thus  descends,  we  enter  a  re^on  of 
iocertitade.  The  best  estimates  obtaioabie 
as  to  the  actual  flow  and  volume  of  ihe 
Tliames  difier  somewhat  widely.  In  no  in- 
stance, however,  does  the  estimate  exceed 
one-third  of  the  rainfall.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners give  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
27'2  inches,  one-third  of  which  they  codh- 
der  flows  down  the  Thames  at  UamptoD. 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton  estimates  the  fall  at  2I> 
inches,  and  the  escape  at  the  river  at  S 
inches,  or  3-2£ths  of  the  rain.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Harrison,  whose  evidence  is  referred  to  as  of 
value  by  the  Commissioners,  estimates  tb« 
summer  flow  of  the  deep-seated  springs,  that 
can  alone  be  depended  on  in  a  dry  season, 
at  one  sixth  of  the  rainfaU.  Id  matters  of 
estimate  it  is  unsafe  to  run  too  close.  If  we 
take  the  rainfall  of  1832,  the  proportion 
given  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  allowance  of 
fifty  tons  per  head  per  annum  per  6,000,000 
souls,  we  arrive  at  one  third  of  the  summn 
flow  of  the  Thames  as  the  quantity  of  water 
required  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  basin. 

Considerations  of  the  foregoing  oatore 
have  led  to  the  investigation  of  various  me- 
thods of  providing  for  the  future  water  sup- 
ply of  the  metropolis.  Wc  are  not  aware 
that  the  subject  nas  ever  before  been  pre- 
sented in  such  naked  simplicity.  But  it  i> 
essential  to  look  the  worst  in  the  face  before 
we  cast  about  for  a  remedy.  Tlie  subject  i^ 
as  yet,  far  more  in  the  state  of  doubt,  of  in- 
certitude, and  of  estimate,  than  is  at  all  crc- 
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Citable  to  the  practical  education  of  the 
community.  Unless  further  light  he  thronn 
upon  it,  we  can  only  set  opinion  against 
opinion.  And  when  such  is  the  case,  ordi- 
nary sagacity  demands  that  much  weight 
should  t>e  given  to  the  most  unfavourable 
opinion.  The  Royal  Commission  has  so  far 
endorsed  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Harrison  that 
it  must  be  treated,  at  all  evente,  provisional- 
ly, with  respect.  And  when  wo  apply  that 
opinion  to  the  aacertained  rainfall  of  a  dry 
year,  and  contemplate  a  rate  of  domestic  de- 
mand that  cannot  be  very  long  postponed, 
we  come  to  the  possibility  of  being  driven 
to  pump  one-third  of  the  flow  of  the  Thames 
into  the  reservoirs  of  the  five  of  our  water 
companies.  The  proposition  is  startling 
enough  to  lead  people  to  toolc  elsewhere  for 
a  supply. 

We  propose  to  retnm  to  the  question  of 
what  becomes  of  that  portion  of  the  rainfall 
of  the  Thames  basin  which  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  flow  of  the  river.  This  will  more 
naturally  come  under  consideration  when  we 
have  described  the  various  plans  for  bringing 
other  rivers  to  aid  the  flow  of  the  Thames. 
But  we  have  first  a  word  to  say  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  exprcsMon,  which  is  often  in 
the  mouths  of  tie  advocates  of  the  various 
schemes,  namely,  the  supply  of  water  by 
gravitation. 

The  ordinary  phrase,  water  will  find  its 
level,  simply  means  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  any  vessel,  or  in  any  connected  se- 
ries of  vessels,  is  always  level.  This  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  fluid  condition. 
Whether  we  regard  a  teapot  with  a  curved 
spout,  a  series  of  reservoirs  connected  by 
pipes,  or  a  great  nataral  basin  of  clay,  such 
as  that  which  nnderliea  the  gravel  beds  on 
which  part  of  London  stands,  the  result  is 
the  same.  Whether  the  vessel  be  simple  or 
complex,  large  or  small,  artificially  combin- 
ed of  pipes  and  boxes,  or  naturally  filtering 
and  percolating  through  chalk  or  gravel,  the 
same  rule  applies.  Everywhere  in  the  ves- 
sel, or  connected  series  of  vessels,  the  level 
of  the  water  that  is  contained  in  it  will  be 
the  same. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  there  is  a  re- 
servoir of  wat«r  at  a  high  elevation,  as  on 
the  top  of  Hampstead  Hill,  or  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  iron  turrets  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  fluid  may  be  made  to  rise  to  the 
same  level  in  a  pipe,  wherever  that  pipe 
may  be  conducted,  provided  that  no  leak- 
age, either  of  water  out  or  of  air  in,  be  al- 
lowed. And  if  the  issue  of  the  water  from 
such  a  pipe  be  permitted,  at  a  level  much 
below  the  head-water,  the  pressnre  will 
cause  it  to  spring  upwards  with  a  rush,  pro- 
portioned to  the  head  and  to  the  size  of  the 


aperture.  It  is  thus  that  the  fountains  at 
Sydenhun  play,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
lofty  head  of  water  in  the  tanks  at  the  top  of 
the  water  towers.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that,  in  the  City-road  and  elsewhere,  reser- 
voirs arc  placed  at  the  top  of  hilk  The 
service  of  pipes  and  mains  connected  with 
such  reservoirs  is  calculated  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  at  any  point  of  de- 
liverj  up  to  the  level  of  such  head. 

Water,  moreover,  may  be  directly  forced 
to  ascend  to  a  re<]uired  elevation  by  the 
forcing  pump.  The  law  of  gravitation  is 
constant  in  its  operation.  But  the  power  of 
gravitation  is  matter  of  calculation,  and 
this  power  may  be  overcome  by  a  stronger 
power,  such  as  tliat  of  the  steam-engine.  In 
the  simplest  use  of  the  common  pump,  or 
even  in  that  of  the  windlass  which  draws  a 
bucket  of  water  from  a  well,  human  labour 
raises  the  weight,  that  is  to  say,  overcomes 
the  gravity,  of  the  water  raised.  It  is  the 
same  thing,  in  principle,  in  the  deepest 
Cornish  mine,  or  in  the  draining  of  the 
Haarlem  Lake. 

In  those  instances  in  which  steam  power 
is  used  to  force  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
directly  through  a  system  of  pipes,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  provide  a  hydraulic  safety-valv^. 
It  might  be  possible  to  burst  a  mun  by  the 
steam-engine ;  and  a  limit  has  therefore  to 
be  put  upon  the  resistance.  The  known  laws 
of  the  pressure  oF  water,  according  to  its 
head,  enable  ns  to  fix  this  limit  wiUi  preci- 
sion. A  column  of  water,  a  foot  high, 
presses  with  a  weight  of  62-4  lbs,  on  the 
square  foot  Thus,  if  an  open  or 'stand' 
pipe,  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  higli,  be  con- 
nected with  a  closed  system  of  pipes,  into 
which  water  is  forced  by  a  steam-engine, 
the  pressure  is  kept  up  by  the  head  of  wa- 
ter in  the  stand-pipe.  If,  from  any  obsta- 
cle, the  resistanco  in  the  closed  pipes  ex- 
ceeds the  prescribed  limit,  the  water  will  es- 
cape from  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe;  and 
thus  the  limit  of  safety  can  never  be  trans- 
gressed. 

If  water  be  found  in  largo  quantities,  at  a 
level  sufficiently  high  to  command  a  supply 
to  every  portion  of  a  Isrge  district,  we  have 
the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  case  pos- 
sible. Tliis,  however,  but  rarely  occurs. 
Artificial  aid  is  for  the  most  part  indispens- 
able. It  thun  becomes  a  simple  question  of 
cost  or  of  convenience  whether  it  is  best 
to  pump  the  water  into  lofty  reservoirs,  and 
allow  it  thence  to  descend  by  gravitation, 
or  to  force  it  directly  through  mains  and 
pipes. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  Nature  her- 
self who  prescribes  the  limits  to  the  engin- 
eer.    If  we  can  obtain  a  snfficient  supply  of 
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water,  from  sources  at  a  level  that  com- 
mands a  givoD  district,  we  have  the  simplest 
case  of  hydraulic  action.  When  this  is  oot 
tbo  case,  we  must  pump.  The  natnre  and 
Arrangement  of  the  pumping  apparatus  are 
matters  of  engineering  detail.  To  the  pump, 
however,  nine  times  oat  of  ten,  we  have  ac- 
tually to  resort. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  bear  in  mind 
these  clear  and  simple  principles.  In  the 
contest  between  ditTerent  scheines,  the  sub- 
ject of  delivery  of  water  by  gravitation  is  so 
often  mentioned,  that  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand what  is  really  mesnt.  To  see  that, 
we  have  to  regard  two  concnirent  elements. 
We  most  not  only  study  convenience  of  sit- 
uation, as  far  as  level  is  concerned ;  but  also 
economy  in  pumping — that  is  to  say,  to 
consider  whether  it  is  better  to  pump  to  an 
intermediate  reservoir,  or  to  drive  water  di- 
rectly through  the  mains. 

Mr.  Bateman,  an  engineer  of  considerable 
experience  in  hydraulic  works,  proposed,  in 
1865,  a  plan  for  supplying  the  metropolis 
with  water,  which  was  investigated  by  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1869. 

Ur.  Bateman  has  sought  to  intercept  the 
head  waters  of  the  Severn,  the  second  of 
our  rivers ;  and  to  bring  them  across  Eng- 
land, in  an  artilicial  river  of  180  miles  in 
length,  to  aid  the  possibly  failing  stream  of 
the  Thames.  The  di^raceful  neglect  which 
has  left  us  without  any  information  as  to  the 
physical  condition  of  our  country,  except 
such  as  is  supplied  by  the  private  enterprise 
of  individual  lovers  of  science,  prevents  us 
from  speaking  in  those  precise  terms  as  to 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands.  The 
very  primary  elements  of  his  scheme  are 
matters  of  controversy  ;  a  state  of  things 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  science,  is  nothing  short  of  a 
national  di^race.  We  are  thus  compelled 
to  exhibit  er-  parte  statements  as  to  the  ac- 
tual possibility  of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan.  To 
its  relative  merit  we  shall  subsequently  ad- 
Mr.  Bateman  has  selected  certain  high 
districts  in  North  Wales,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Swindon,  and  to  the  east  of  Plynlimmon 
and  Cader  Idris,  as  gathering  grounds.  The 
mountain  soil  nf  the  vicinity  consists  of  hard 
and  impermeable  rocks.  The  sparse  cha- 
racter of  the  popuUtion  is  thought  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  purity  of  the  water.  The 
Severn  rises  on  the  east  slope  of  Plynlim- 
mon. It  is  joined,  within  a  few  miles,  by 
five  other  streams.  The  whole  area  of  the 
watei'-sheds  thus  drained  is  treated  as  a  sin- 
gle district,  called  the  southern  district; 
whence  the  nuufall  is  to  be  conducted  into 
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a  mwn  reservoir  at  Trefeglwys,  The  water- 
shed of  two  other  river9,lyitig  more  to  the 
north,  and  at  present  falling  into  the  Severn 
between  Welshpool  and  Shrewsbary  (which 
is  called  the  northern  district),  ia  to  aup|rfy 
a  second  large  resen-oir  near  Hbyd  y  Gro. 
Separate  conduils  from  these  two  maiD  re- 
servoirs are  proposed  to  meet  at  Martin 
Mere,  near  Montgomery. 

From  this  point,  the  joint  volume  of  water 
was  designed  to  be  led  to  London  by  a  com- 
mon aqueduct,  which  should  cross  the  valley 
of  the  Severn,  near  Bridgenorth.  Rnnoiiig 
thence,  past  Stourbridge,  Bromsgrovc,  War- 
wick, BuUingbaTQ,  Aylesbury,  and  Watford, 
it  was  to  discbarge  into  laive  reservoir*,  to 
be  constructed  ou  the  high  land,  near  Stan- 
more,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Lon- 
don. AsStanmoreis  on  the  highest  ^roand 
in  this  district,  and  as  the  valley  of  the  Colno 
has  to  be  crossed,  (which  involved  an  em- 
bankment containing  upwards  of  a  million 
cubic  yards  for  the  Loudon  and  North  Wes- 
tern Railway,  which  runs  at  a  level  far  below 
that  of  Stanmorc  Hill),  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  supply  would  have  to  be  pumped  to  that 
height,  or  that  works  of  enormous  magni- 
tude must  be  attempted  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  total  length  of  the  aqnednct  is  esti- 
mated at  180  miles.  The  fall,  from  the 
head  of  the  conduit  in  the  Welsh  Uilla,  to 
the  proposed  reservoirs  at  Stanmore,  which 
would  be  about  270  feet  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark,  is  about  180  feet,  or 
twelve  inches  in  a  mile.  But  this  fall  is 
only  a  very  rough  averse.  The  gradients 
of  the  aqueduct  must  vary,  most  materially, 
in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Indeed,  it 
is  proposed  to  cross  the  deep  valleys  by  sy- 
phon pipes,  which  would  be  subjected  b> 
extraordinary  pressure  from  within,  and  a 
failure  in  one  of  which  would  be  disastrous. 
The  aqueduct  is  said  to  be  designed  to  con- 
vey 230  millions  of  gallons  per  diem;  and 
the  reservoirs  were  to  be  capable  of  contun- 
ing  two  thousand  millions  of-  gallons,  or 
twenty  days'  supply  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Bateman's  plan,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  one  which,  from  its  essential  cha- 
racter, nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could 
induce  a  prudent  legislature  to  sanctioD. 
Engineering,  as  a  science,  is  only  the  orga- 
nized outcome  of  common  sense ;  and  the 
principles  of  common  sense  are  those  which 
will  always,  in  the  long  mn,  assert  their 
power. 

We  find  that  the  first  idea  of  this  plan 
involves  the  total  neglect  of  the  natural  anil 
existing  source  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
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nietropolis — the  rainfall  of  the  basin  of  tho 
Thames.  If  London  stood  on  an  arid  rock, 
far  from  any  stream,  and  with  no  subterra- 
nean supply  of  water  accessible,  it  might^be 
necessary  to  imitate  the  great  aqueducts  of 
the  Romans.  But  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  proper  to  imitat«  those  great  build- 
ers, in  exhausting  the  neighbouring  springs 
and  fountains  before  seeking  contributions 
in  aid  from  these  that  were  more  distant. 
This  neglect  of  the  Thames  supply  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  consideration,  that  no- 
thing but  a  compulsory  water  rate  on  the 


We  have  no  more  exact  grounds  for  check- 
ing tbis  estimate  than  the  proposers  had  for 
its  formation.  In  the  absence  of  detailed 
aurveys,  the  sum  must  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  guess-work.  But,  supposing  it 
to  be  accurate,  the  objection  to  the  ignoring 
of  all  existing  sources  and  means  of  supply 
is  little  short  of  insuperable. 

To  make  a  great  oity  depend  entirely,  for 
its  daily  supply  of  water,  on  an  aqueduct  of 
180  miles  in  length,,  led  directly  across  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  crossing  river  vat- 
leys  of  magnitude,  and  conveying  the 
springs  of  the  second  river  in  England  to 
displace  those  of  tho  first  in  its  own  basin, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  engineering  possibility  ;  but 
it  would  hardly  be  a  statesmanlike  act.  The 
risk  involved  would  be  prodigious.  The 
proceeding  would  bean  inversion  of  the  or- 
der of  nature.  The  debdls,  as  wc  shall  see, 
are  open  to  much  debate.  The  general 
principle  is  one  which  political,  financial, 
and  engineering  reasons  alike  oppose. 

Before  pointing  out  some  of  those  diffi- 
culties of  detail  which  tend  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  engineering  programme  of  this 
scheme  (if  the  money  were  forthcoming  for 
its  prosecution),  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
those  rival  plans,  of  essentially  siruilar  na- 
ture, which  were  brought,  together  with 
that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1869. 

Messrs.  Hemans  and  Haasard  proposed  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  London  with  the 
water  of  the  three  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland Lakes — Ulbwator,  Thirl  mere,  and 
Haweswater.  The  actual  level  of  Ullswater, 
the  largest  and  the  lowest  of  tho  three,  is 
480  feet  above  the  sea.  The  distance  to  bo 
traversed  is  240  miles,  or  one-third  more 
than  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  of  Mr. 
Bateman.  But  the  length  of  the  aqueduct 
is  stated  at  2T0  miles,  or  SO  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  the  former  scheme.  Thus  the 
average  fall  is  but  little  more  than  nine 
inches  per  mile,  instead  of  twelve.  Wo 
must  guard  ourselves  against  the  aupposition 
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that,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  it  is  safe  to 
rely  upon  averages.  Each  portion  of  a 
complicated  hydraulic  system  must  be  tested 
according  to  its  own  merits;  and  in  this,  as 
in  all  mechanical  systems,  the  weakest  part 
is  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  whole. 
Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dif- 
ference of  fall,  if  it  were  the  same  through- 
out, is  such  as  to  give  tlie  course  of  the 
river  brought  from  the  Cumberland,  a  veloci- 
ty of  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  from 
Wales.  This  is  equivalent  to  making  tbe 
cost,  or,  at  all  events,  the  sectional  area,  of 
the  longer  aqueduct,  one-third  more  per  mile 
than  that  of  the  shorter  one.  This  impor- 
tant consideration  has  not,  apparently,  cross- 
ed tbe  mind  of  any  of  the  CommisBioncrs. 

The  points  most  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
of  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  are  two. 
First,  tbe  quantity  of  water  obt^nable  ia 
lai^r  in  the  Cumberland  district  than  in 
North  Wales;  tbe  available  area  la  wider, 
and  tbe  rainfall,  so  far  as  tho  observations 
go,  isjdeeper.  In  fact,  in  the  Lake  districts 
occurs,  in  one  particular  locality,  an  annual 
rainfall  of  tropical  depth — tbe  rain-gauge  at 
tbe  Stye,  according  to  'Kymonds'  British 
Rainfall'  for  1872,  having  actually  register- 
ed 243'Q6  inches,  against  15p'2I  inches  at 
Bcddgelcrt.  The  second  point  is  not  less 
important.  'Xhe  natural  outfall  of  the  Ulls- 
water lake  is  at  the  north  end,  by  tbe  river 
Ennont,  flowing  into  tlie  Eden,  and  so,  by 
Carlisle,  into  the  sea.  The  abstraction  of 
this  main  affluent  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  call- 
ed the  head  water)  of  the  Solway,  serions  as 
would  be  its  hydraulic  cflcct,  would  not  tap 
the  main  springs  of  the  water  supply  of  so 
extensive  a  district  as  that  now  watered  by 
tbe  Severn. 

Tho  consideration  of  this  grave  national 
(luestion,  as  to  odo  of  the  results  of  Mr. 
Batemau's  plan,  has  led  Mr.  Hamilton  Ful- 
ton to  select  the  district  of  the  Wye,  in  place 
of  that  of  the  Severn,  for  the  source  of  his 
proposed  supply.  The  navigation  of  tbe 
Wye,  he  remarks,  is  very  small,  and  conse- 
quently the  abstraction  of  its  water  would 
be  no  injury,  so  far  as  the  navigation  is  con- 
cerned. Up  to  Hereford  tbe  trade  is  nearly 
extinguished  on  the  river,  and  the  present 
water  communication  of  that  town  is  by  ca- 
nal leading  to  the  Severn, 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton's  scheme  appears  to 
be  even  more  unstudied  in  its  details  than 
that  of  Mr.  Bateman.  But  a?  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  two,  iu  the  absence 
of  those  exact  data,  which  it  is  discreditable 
to  the  civilization  of  the  country  to  lack, 
the  former  has  the  advantage  iu  almost  . 
every  particular.    Tbe  gathering  ground  is 
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double  in  area.  The  rainfall  must  be  taken 
7  the  same.  The  robbing  of 
1  consequently  be  equal  to 
only  half  the  amount:  while  tho  district 
watered  by  tho  Wye  is  not  much  more  than 
a  third  part  of  that  watered  by  the  Severn. 
The  length  of  aqueduct  is  alike  in  the  two 
cases.  But  the  fall  from  the  lowest  reservoir 
at  Rhyader,  which  is  at  the  level  of  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  to  that  proposed  at  Bamet, 
six  feet*  above  the  level  of  Mr.  Bateman'a 
proposed  reservoir  at  Hanwell,  is  314  feet, 
against  the  180  feet  of  the  Severn  scheme. 
This  gives  an  average  fall  of  nearly  twenty- 
one  inches  per  mile,  against  the  twelve 
inches  of  Mr.  Bateman — a  diflerence  which 
would  allow  of  more  than  double  the  veloci- 
ty of  current,  and  thus  of  a  corresponding 
.diminntion  in  the  cost  of  worka.  Against 
this  great  and  indisputable  advantage,  how- 
ever, has  to  be  weighed  the  fact,  that  the 
worka  necessary  for  carrying  the  new  river 
athwart  the  valley  of  the  Severn  must  be  of 
the  most  formidable  character.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  distinct  survey  of  both  lines,  it  is 
impossible,  with  propriety,  to  say  more  than 
that  a  careful  examination  of  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Pulton  would  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  aeriona  consideration  of  that  of  Mr. 
Bateman.  The  cost  of  tbe  former  is  esti- 
mated, by  the  projector,  at  about  ■  £3,000,- 
000  leas  than  that  of  the  latter.  Reserving 
the  question  of  the  relative  expense  of  cross- 
ing the  Valley  of  the  Severn,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fall  obtainable  from  the  Wye, 
as  compared  with  that  from  Plynlimmon, 
would  allow  of  a  material  economy  in  tbe 
conatroction  of  an  aqueduct  anpplying  an 
equal  daily  quantity  of  water. 

A  fourth  acheme,  uf  the  same  general 
character,  is  that  of  Mr,  George  Remington, 
who  proposes  to  bring  water  from  the  hills 
of  Derbyshire.  His  collecting  area  is  one 
of  262  square  miles.  The  head  of  hia  conduit 
is  designed  to  be  at  Mill  Dale,  on  the  River 
Dove,  586  feet  above  the  sea.  The  length 
would  be  135  miles;  and  it  would  find  a  reser- 
voir on  Barnet  hill,  twenty-four  feet  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulton.  This 
would  give  an  average  fall  at  the  ral«  of 
twenty-five  inches  per  mile.  The  rainfall  over 
the  collecting  ground  ia  less  than  in  either  the 
Cumberland  or  the  South  Wales  districts. 
District  No.|;7  of  Mr.  Symonda'  'Rainfall 
Reports,'  which  moat  nearly  coincides  with 
the  locality,  only  averaged  a  rainfall,  as  far  ' 
aa  actually  gauged,  of  less  than  twenty-four  < 
inches  per  annum  for  the  years  1850-1869. 


'  Sitcli  six  feet  would  represent  an  annoal  eco- 
nomy of  £1,000,  If  tlie  most  perfect  mechsnical 
appliance*  ware  employed. 
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Thus  Mr,  Remington's  estimate,  in  round 
nnmbera,  of  100,000,000  gallon^  a  day 
amounta  to  nearly  two-fiftha  of  the  rmnfsll, 
as  far  as  it  ia  actually  ascertained.  Mr.  Re- 
mington has  assumed  the  quantity  falling  od 
the  ^igh  district  to  be  48  inches,  and  has 
cacalated  on  obtaining  one-sixth  part  of  this 
for  hia  reservoir.  In  the  absence  of  rainfall 
obsecvations  to  support  this  estimate,  and 
taking  into  account  tbe  evidence  snppUed  by 
tbe  nearest  neighbouring  gauges,  Mr.  Re- 
mington's plan  is  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
mand serious  consideration,  Aa  far  aa  ac 
tual  observations  go,  the  abstraction  of  the 
entire  river  drunage  of  the  area  specified 
would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  supply  the 
quantity  of  water  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  metropolis.  And  the  conalmc- 
tion  of  136  milea  of  aquednct,  across  Eng- 
land, for  a  mere  subsidiary  supply,  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  be  regarded  as  ripe  for  dis- 
cussion. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  make  more  than  a 
very  brief  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dale,  engineer  to  the  Corporation 
Waterworks  of  Hull,  to,  carry  the  water  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Lakes  to 
aapply  twenty  towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, as  this  does  not  concern  the  metro- 
polis, otherwise  than  in  the  caae  of  any  seri- 
ous attention  being  directedjto  tbe  scheme 
of  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Haasard. 

The  difliculty  which  we  mentioned,  in  do- 
scribing  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bateman,  is  one 
which  is  opposed  to  all  tbe  schemes  we  have 
enumerated.  A  liberal  enterprise,  attempt- 
ed for  no  leas  serious  en  object  than  Uie 
supply  of  a  main  necessary  of  life  t<l  tbe 
largest  city  of  the  world,  is  a  financial  ope- 
ration of  the  firat  magnitude.  If  attempted 
by  any  other  peraons  than  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  it  is  one  which,  in  or- 
der to  meet  support,  must  stand  on  a  perfect- 
ly sound  basis,  as  regards  remuneration  for 
outlay.  Therefore  half  mcasurea,  or  minor 
measures,  are  out  of  the  question.  Nothing 
but  the  entire  supply  of  the  metropolis 
would  allow  of  repayment  for  worka  of  this 
magnitude.  Thos  we  are  driven  to  neglect 
all  those  nearer  and  more  natural  sources 
which  we  conceive  more  safe  and  less  costly. 
Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  are  compelled 
more  rigidly  to  criticise  tbe  proposed  plans. 
If  it  should  turn  out,  in  the  event  of  their 
accomplishment,  that  any  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties arose,  or  that  any  calculation  had  been 
in  error,  the  result  would  be  no  less  than  a 
nation^  calamity. 

The  first  point,  then,  which  is  obvious,  in 
regarding  all  these  great  schemes  as  a  class, 
is  the  fact  that  our  observations  are  defi- 
cient.   Our  knowledge  of  tbe  rainfall  of  the 
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country  is  derived  from  amateur  soarces 
alone.  The  highest  credit  ia  due  to  the  sci- 
entific public  spirit  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symonds 
and  his  allies,  to  whom  we  owe  an  annaal 
report  on  the  British  runf all,  collected  from 
the  observations  of  more  than  1,600  sepa- 
rate obsorveia.  But  when  so  serious  an  en- 
gineering problem  as  the  formation  of  a  se~ 
cond  New  River,  and  one  of  far  greater  vol- 
ume than  the  stream  now  existing  under 
that  name,  is  at  stake,  we  require  something 
more  precise  and  definite  as  onr  authority 
for  detennining  the  minimum  annual  rainfall 
over  each  proposed  catch-water  area. 
-  When  we  have  ascertained  such  rainfall,  a 
second  question  will  arise.  It  is  one  of  lit- 
tle leas  importance  tlian  the  first ;  but  it  is 
one  as  to  which  our  positive  information  is 
of  the  most  meagre  description.  Given  our 
supply,  supposing  it  to  ne  impounded  in 
URswater,  m  Martin  Mere,  or  in  the  artifi- 
.  cial  lakes  of  either  of  the  rival  projectors, 
what  becomes  of  it )  How  much  can  we 
draw  out  per  diem !  Or  rather,  for  it  is  the 
reply  to  this  question  which  determines  the 
answer  to  the  former  query,  how  much  do 
snn  and  wind  duly  and  nightly  pump  up 
from  its  surface,  and  remove  as  invisible  va- 
pour! 

As  to  this  important  point,  the  amount  of 
annual  evaporation,  we  are  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance that  is  absolutely  disgraceful.  Ob- 
servations on  the  point  have  been  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  rainfall,  to  amateur  care.  But 
the  degree  of  accuracy  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, tne  scientific  knowledge,  the  delicacy 
and  cost  of  apparatus,  are  far  higher.  For 
observations  of  rainfall,  daily  care,  and  aim- 
pie  procedure  with  ineipenaive  apparatus, 
will  suffice.  For  observations  of  evapora- 
tion, the  best  method  is  yet  undetermined ; 
the  best  apparatus  is  as  yet  unknown.  One 
gentleman,  who  has  given  duly  attention  to 
the  subject  for  eleven  years,  tells  ns  that  he 
is  as  yet  nnable  to  give  any  definite  result, 
in  a  form  such  as  we  require.  The  results  of 
eight  difierent  series  of  observations,  for 
the  year  1872,  published  in  the  1873  nnm- 
ber  of  '  British  Rainfalls,'  range  from  7'96 
to  40-26  inches  of  water.  '  In  experiments 
made  some  ye^rs  since  by  Mr.  Dickenson, 
on  the  rainfall  in  the  district  of  the  Golne, 
he  found,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  that 
from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  93  per 
cent  of  rainfall  was  evaporated,  and  7  per 
cent  absorbed,  equal  to  1,192  tons  of  wat«T 
per  acre  evaporated,  while  but  fil  tons 
per  acre  were  absorbed  or  filtered  into  the 
ground ;  and  from  October  to  March,  inclu- 
sive, 25^  per  cent  of  water  was  evaporated, 
equal  to  360  tons  of  water  per  acre,  and 
1,052  tons  per  acre  were  absorbed.'    We 
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take  this  from  Mr.  Latham's  book,  entitled 
'Sanitary  Engineering.' 

These  fignrea  are  very  remarkable.  They 
coincide  with  an  average  rainfall  of  26'9S 
inches,  of  which  15'6  inches  are  evaporat- 
ed, and  11-43  abaorbedin,or  run  oil  by,  the 
ground.  But  the  amount  of  evaporation 
arrived  at  is  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  that 
given  over  averages  of  from  eleven  to  siKteen 
years,  by  evaporation,  at  Wiabeach,  Bolton, 
and  Manchester.  The  mean  of  these  obser- 
vations ^ves  an  evaporation  of  about  58^ 
per  cent  of  the  rainful ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear as  if  the  amount  evaporated  depended 
directly  on  the  amount  that  falls,  since  the 
diflerences  in  the  respective  readings  by  no 
means  correspond.  Thus  a  diflerence  of 
twelve  inches  in  rainfall  existed  last  year  be- 
tween the  gauges  at  WisbeaoU  and  at  Man- 
chester; and  at  Bolton  seven  inches  more 
fell  than  at  Manchester,  or  nineteen  more 
than  at  Wiabeach.  But  the  diScrence  in 
evaporation  was  only  0-01  inch  between  the 
two  former  stations,  and  0-6  inch  between 
the  first  and  third,  over  the  entire  average 
of  the  time  observed. 

These  results  are  thus  far  anomalous. 
The  proportion  borne  by  evaporation  to 
runfall,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Dickenson,  is  very  close  upon  that  arrived 
at  by  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  experi- 
ments. But  these  experiments,  aa  compared 
between  themselvea,  do  not  show  the  evapo- 
ration to  be  in  any  way  proportioned  to  the 
fall,  bnt  rather  to  approach  a  constant  qnau. 
tity  in  each  place ;  although  from  year  to 
year  the  general  variation  is  as  much  as  from 
14-30  to  24-14  inches.  It  is  thus  certain 
that  we  are  far  from  poasosaing  aufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  ua  to  determine,  how 
many  inchea  of  water  will  be  evaporated, 
from  the  surface  of  an  acre  of  reservoir,  in 
any  part  of  England,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  At  Wiabeach,  in  1871,  the  quan- 
tity would  have* been  1,430  tons.  In  the 
Colne  Valley,  for  aeven  yeara,  it  is  estimat- 
ed at  an  annual  amountof  l,562tonB.  But 
at  Wiabeach,  in  1868,  it  rose,  to  2,414  tons. 
What  it  was  in  a  position  receiving  a  much 
heavier  rainfall  we  are  without  observations 
to  show. 

Here,  however,  we  are  again  shown  the 
danger  of  relying  on  averages,  in  quesrions 
referring  to  daily  conaumption,  Were  the 
water  supply  of  a  year  stored  np  in  one  im- 
mense open  reservoir,  we  might  arrive 
(though  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  do 
so)  at  the  total  loss  that  would  occur  in  the 
courae  of  that  year  from  evaporation.  But 
we  are  not  dealing  with  such  reservoirs. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  entire  surfaceof 
lai^e  collecting  areas,  over  the  whole  of 
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wliich  tlic  constant  abstraction  of  mointureis 
going  on.  July  is,  ordinarily,  one  of  our 
wetteHt  months.  Mr.  Dickenson's  seven 
years  of  observation  give  flO  per  cent  of  the 
annual  rain  as  occurring  during  the  summer 
half-year.  In  dry  years  it  is  usually  thia 
portion  of  the  supply  from  heaven  that  fails. 
Such  failure,  however,  has  no  eflect  on  the 
evaporating  power;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
increases  in  energy  with  increase  of  t«mpe- 
rature.  Seventy-seven  per  ceuL  of  the  sum- 
mer supply  was  evaporated,  according  to 
these  observations,  when  that  supply  amount- 
ed to  15'6  inches.  But  the  evaporation  of 
twelve  inches  would  have  gone  on,  we  may 
conclude,  had  a  smaller  qu&ntity  of  water 
fallen.  Thus  it  might  well  occur  that  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  (or  for  a  longer  period 
in  years  of  exceptional  drought)  the  profuse 
contributions  from  the  catch-water  area  to 
the  artificial  lake  would  be  nil,  while  the 
lake  itself  was  duly  losing  from  its  surface 
as  well  as  from  its  outlet.  We  are  thus 
driven  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  enor- 
mous reservoirf),  to  maintain  a  minimum 
supply  from  any  artificial  source.  We  could 
not  put  tho  capacity  of  such  reservoirs,  with 
any  prudence,  at  less  than  60  million  tons  of 
water,  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  50  million 
cubic  metres,  or  54J  million  cubic  yards.  A 
lake  of  one  mile  square  and  fifty  feet  deep 
would  hold  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  this  vol' 
ume  of  water. 

If  such  be  the  m^nttude  of  the  works 
that  would  be  requisite  for  the  collecting 
reservoir,  or  artificial  source,  of  our  new 
'  New  River,'  the  character  of  the  conduit 
that  would  cross  the  backbone  of  England 
would  not  be  less  worthy  of  consideration. 
We  will  say  nothing  indeed  of  the  oleva- 
dous,  but  allow  that  our  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  tunnelling,  and  the  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  this  craft  between  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  tnnnel 
nuder  the  Thames,  and  the  completion  of 
that  through  the  Mont  Cenis,  reduce  this  part 
of  the  estimate  within  the  limits  of  reasona- 
ble certitude.  But  the  crossing  of  tho  val- 
leys is  another  matter.  We  are  not  among 
those  persons  who  so  devoutly  take  for 
granted  the  fact  of  the  superiority  of  the 
present  generation  of  mankind  to  all  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  carried  their  great  aqueducts  on  a 
level,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of 
hydraulic  law.  We  hold  that  they  did  so 
for  far  more  valid  reasons.  In  one  respect, 
it  is  true,  we  have  an  advantage  over  these 
mighty  builders.  Our  metallurgy  is  more 
perfect.  We  can  cast  tubes  of  iron  of  a 
weight  and  magnitude  that  would  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Imperial  engineers. 


But  in  most  other  respects,  as  far  as  the 
construction  of  aqueducts  go,  they  were  oar 
masters.  When  they  needed  to  make  what 
we  call  culverts,  or  closed  conduits  of  ma^ 
Bonry  for  the  conveying  of  water,  they  built 
them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  the 
despot  of  the  English  mason  and  bricklay- 
er. If  they  avoided  the  use  of  syphon  pipes 
of  masonry,  it  was  neither  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  mode  of  action,  nor  becaase 
they  were  unable  to  construct  them.  Wby 
they  avoided  them,  in  works  intended  to 
supply  water  for  the  table  and  for  the  bath, 
wc  may  learn,  if  we  examine  the  condition 
of  those  works,  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
our  own  engineers  conetmcted,  when  oar 
command  of  iron  was  less  perfect  than  ia 
now  the  case,  to  carry  streams  under  our 
canals.  The  accumulation  of  mud  that  is 
always  present  at  those  spots  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  foresight,  and  to  explain  the  cost- 
ly work,  of  the  great  Roman  engineers. 

A  question  of  this  kind  assumes  extraor- 
dinary importance  when  we  regard  a  project 
that  is  designed  to  conduct  a  great  river  of 
pure  water  across  such  natural  depressiona 
as  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  of  the  Trent, 
and  of  tho  Colna  Such  an  operation  may 
be  attempted  on  three  difierent  modes.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  constmction  of  an  arched 
aqueduct,  built  of  masonry,  to  a  height  that 
will  allow  of  the  equable  flow  of  the  water. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Roman 
engineers,  of  whose  works  such  magnificent 
ruins  yet  remain  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and 
of  France.  The  second  plan  is  to  raise  an 
embankment,  on  the  top  of  which  the  water 
is  conducted  in  a  channel,  lined,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  puddled,  with  clay.  Of 
this  we  have  some  fine  examples  in  this 
country,  of  which  the  Birmingham  canal 
may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  'Hie  third  me~ 
thod  is  by  Uie  use  of  pipes.  From  the  faci* 
lity  with  which  iron  is  now  cast,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  systems  of  pipes 
that  supply  our  cities  are  conducted  in  every 
direction,  it  is  argued  that  the  same  plan,  on 
a  scale  of  corresponding  magnitude,  may  be 
applied  to  the  main  conduits  of  supply ;  ami 
that  a  river  of  a  volume  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  gallons  per  diem  may  b« 
conducted  up  and  down  any  acclivities,  or 
around  any  curves,  in  lai^  cast  iron  pipes. 

The  great  contrast  1)etween  the  worra  of 
our  contemporary  engineers,  and  those  of 
which  the  Itomans  have  left  such  imperisha- 
ble memorials,  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
with  us  cheapness,  and  with  the   Romans 

Eormanence  and  excellence,  appear  to  have 
een  the  primary  consideration.  Without 
denying  that  waste  or  nnnecessary  outlay  is 
an  engineering  fault,  deserving  due  repre- 
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bensioD,  we  think  it  certain  that  many  of 
the  theories  which  are  not  only  held,  but 
glorified,  on  this  Bobject,  are  of  an  extremely 
mischicvoas  nature.  It  is  odc  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  mode  of  executing  great 
public  works  by  associated  private  capital, 
that  the  element  of  pecuniary  return  is  thus 
necessarily  thrast  into  the  foreground.  In 
manufactures  and  in  roetallui^y,  the  former 
reliance  that  the  world  wrs  wont  to  place  on 
the  soundness  and  excellence  of  English 
work,  no  longer  exists.  In  most  instances 
it  is  no  longer  justified.  Tlie  desire  of  gain, 
and  still  more  the  eflects  of  competition, 
exaggerated,  rather  than  checked,  by  false 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  have  inflicted 
an  injury  on  the  English  character  which  is 
of  incalculable  damage ;  and  the  result  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  foresee.  In  this  matter 
of  hydraulic  conduit,  the  application  of 
these  remarks  will  be  readily  obvious. 

To  lay  large  pipes  on  the  level  of  the 
ground,  across  a  valley,  is  an  expedient  so 
much  less  costly  than  to  build  an  aqueduct, 
through  which  the  water  may  run  with  an 
equable  flow,  that  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  such  a  plan  would  be  selected  by 
the  engineer  of  a  public  company. 

The  objections  to  this  mode,  however,  are 
so  grave,  that  it  is  certain  that  no  Roman 
engineer  would  have  exposed  the  service  of 
a  great  city  to  the  risk  of  interruption  in- 
volved by  its  adoption. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  mechanica] 
action  of  running  water  wonid  tend  to  choke 
the  lower  portion  of  the  pipes.  The  rapi- 
dity of  this  process  would  depend  on  the 
qnanttty  of  foreign  matter,  held,  either  in 
suspension  or  in  solution,  in  the  water. 

The  plan  of  collecting  the  rainfall  from  a 
large  impermeable  surface,  which  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bateman,  is  also  that  which  tends  to 
brinK  down  the  largest  proportion  of  sus- 
pended matter,  or,  in  plam  terms,  to  yield 
the  muddiest  water. 

The  chemical  difficnityis  far  more  subtle. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  analytic 
chemistry  is  so  much  at  fault  as  in  the  at- 
tempt to  decide  on  the  delicate  differences 
in  the  nature  of  water  collected  from  difte- 
rcnt  sources.  The  exquisite  chemistry  of 
nature,  in  this  respect,  as  yet  mocks  the  art 
of  man.  Analyses  of  the  same  samples  of 
water,  by  eminent  chemists,  difier  materially 
in  their  result.  The  reason  is,  that  while  the 
actual  proportions  of  each  chemical  clement 
present  arctascertainablc,  the  state  of  com- 
bination in  which  these  elements  existed  is, 
for  the  most  part,  entirely  unknown.  Thus, 
as  is  well  known,  the  water  of  certain 
streams,  or  of  certain    wells,  has  a  value  to 
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the  brewer  which  can  be  neither  rivalled  nor 
explained. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  water  supply  states  (p.  17  of  Report) 
that  of  sixteen  samples  of  Welsh  waters, 
nine  were  found  to  act  more  or  less  on 
bright  lead,  and  Ave  to  have  no  action; 
while  on  tarnished  lead  two  had  considera- 
ble action,  and  fourteen  had  no  action.  This 
is  a  distinct  proof  of  the  necessity  of  ascer- 
taining, by  actual  experience,  the  active  che- 
mical qualities  of  water,  in  place  of  inferring 
them  from  argumentative  reasons.  The  sub- 
ject was  thus  raised,  and  very  properly,  by 
the  Commission,  with  reference  to  the  cfiTeet, 
health,  of  the  action  of  different  springs 
of  soft  water  upon  lead.  But  a  similar  ca- 
price (wB  can  find  nn  more  appropriate 
word)  appears  to  characterize  the  action  of 
different  samples  of  hard  water,  with  refe- 
rence to  iron.  This  does  not  so  much  inte- 
rest the  medical  analyst     Bnt  to  the  engi- 

:cr,  who  wishes  to  use  iron  pipes,  it  is  of 

imarv  importance. 

To  this,  indeed,  a  reference  is  made  in  the 
Report  (Art.  174),  but  it  is  a  subject  to  the 
engineering  importance  of  which  proper 
heed  has  not  been  given.  Mr.  Duncan,  en- 
gineer to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
states  that  at  Chorley  they  had  to  take  up 
and  relay  a  number  of  pipes  in  the  town, 
because  they  bad  become  choked  up  in  con- 
sequence of  corrosion.  In  the  same  way  the 
pipes  at  Grenoble  became  so  damaged  and 
choked  after  ten  years'  use,  that  tncy  had 
to  be  removed.  A  similar  mischief,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  happened  at  Cherbourg.  Like, 
however,  the  action  on  lead,  this  action  on 
iron  is  uncertain  and  irregular.  As  a  de- 
structive influence,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  Capricious  in  its  exercise, 
as  in  the  before  cited  case  of  action  on  lead, 
the  corrosive  action  of  running  water  in  iron 
pipes  is,  in  some  instances,  of  fatal  rapidity. 
Wo  have  seen,  in  Liverpool,  water  mains  re- 
moved from  the  ground,  which  had  been 
only  laid  down  eight  or  ten  years,  which 
were  more  than  half  full  of  sinter ;  the  flue 
Btlicious  deposit,  which  is  not  mechanical, 
but  chemical,  in  its  mode  of  precipitation. 
The  water  in  question  was  very  hanj.  But 
in  its  course  through  the  iron  mains,  the 
oxygen  which  gave  it  that  quality  dropped 
the  mineral  with  which  it  was  in  chemical 
union,  in  order  greedily  to  attack  the  iron 
of  the  pipes.  TIius  chemical  action  at  the 
same  time  choked  the  flow  of  water  (and  in 
time  would  have  absolutely  arrested  it)  and 
attacked  the  material  of  the  conduit,  which 
in  time  it  would  have  absolutely  destroyed. 

It  ifl  thus  evident  that  in  any  system  of 
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conducting  a  lar^  volnme  of  wnter  tlirongh 
large  and  long  syphon  pipes,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  inspection,  tfao  cleansing, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  renewal  of  these  pipes ; 
and  that  without  interfering  with  the  daily 
supply.  This  would  involve  a  spare  or  sap- 
plementary  conduit,  which  would  be  no 
trifling  addition  to  the  estimated  coat. 

Again,  the  i^retardation  of  the  amoant 
transmitted  by^the  syphon  pipes  wonid  be 
very  considerable.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  go  into  the  mathematical  investigation  of 
the  case.  But  the  difierance  in  velocity  be- 
tween the  flow  of  a  given  volume  of  water 
through  an  even  and  straight  cbAnnel,  and 
the  flow  of  an  equal  volume  through  syphon 

Eipes,  would  be  very  great.  If  a  powerful 
ead  were  available  to  force  the  current 
through  the  syphon  (which  would  diminish 
the  average  fall  of  the  stream  in  other  parts 
of  its  course),  the  resistance  of  the  bends 
and  curves  woald  be  considerable.  The  en- 
tire stream  wood  be  regulated  in  its  flow  by 
the  capacity  of  the  most  restricted  part  of 
its  course.  For  these  reasons  the  provision 
of  piping  for  crossing  a  valley  would  involve 
a  very  formidable  outlay,  as  well  as  give  oc- 
casion fur  constant  anxiety  and  care. 

Embankments  are  not  less  objectionable 
for  the  support  of  water  conduits  of  impor- 
tance. Heavy  embankments  shrink  and 
consolidate  for  years  after  their  completion. 
In  a  railway,  this  process  may  be  detected 
chiefly  by  the  additional  stress  thrown  upon 
the  locomotive.  In  an  aqueduct  it  would  be 
detected  by  the  overflow  of  the  water.  The 
process  of  repair  is  a  costly  one ;  and  if,  as 
on  a  well-remembered  occasion  in  the  canal 
between  Binningbam  and  Bromsgrovo,  a 
storm  effects  a  breach  in  the  side  of  a  lofty 
embankment,  the  consequences  are  very  dis- 
astrous. 

Again,  in  some  instances,  embankments, 
such  as  would  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  the  water  supply  of  London,  are  imprac- 
ticable. Tliat  is  to  say  the  expense  would  be 
enormous,  and  the  attainment  of  stability 
extremely  doubtful.  We  can  give  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Itatcmaa's  line,  and  probably 
any  line,  of  conduit,  must  cross  the  Valley 
of  the  Colne,  The  project,  on  plan  and  sec- 
tion, may  not  seem  one  of  alarming  magni- 
tude. But  the  case  is  just  one  of  these 
which  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  formerly  suggested  in 
our  pages,  of  the  division  of  England  into 
great  engineering  districts,  each  under  the 
contiol'of  a  Government  engineer  in  chief.* 
We  can  imagine  the  preparation  of  plans. 
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sections,  and  estimates  in  due  conrae ;  the 
usual  Parliamentary  debate,  the  overpower- 
ing of  local  opposition,  and  the  legalizatioa 
of  the  project 

But  when  the  engineer  of  the  new  River 
had  made  his  contracts,  and  had  well  enter- 
ed on  the  execution  of  this  portion  of  his 
scheme,  he  would  have  to  encounter  the 
same  unexpected  difficulty  that  beset  Hr. 
Robert  Stephenson  in  thb  very  locally. 
The  Valley  of  the  Colne,  near  Watford, 
while  not  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  great 
main  line,  such  as  that  of  the  Severn,  Ba«  a 
peculiaritv  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
cross,  witn  any  work  of  magnitude.  At  m 
depth  of  some  five  to  ten  feet  below  the 
alluvial  surface  of  the  broad  meadows,  oc- 
cnrs  a  stratum  of  peat,  or  peaty  mad.  As 
weight  is  put  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  a 
huge  billow  of  this  mud  is  squeezed  up,  and 
pushed  before  the  new  work,  swelling  ahead, 
and  on  either  side,  and  engulfing  the  foreign 
matter  poured  upon  Its  bed.  In  the  case  of 
the  Londftu  and  Birmingham  Railway,  deep 
gravel  and  chalk  excavations  occurred  on 
each  side,  and  more  than  a  million  of  cnbic 
yards  were  poured  into  the  valley.  A  basis, 
adequate  to  support  the  railway,  was  thua 
nltimately  attained.  But  the  cost  and  diffi- 
culty wore  great.  Had  the  embankment 
been  destined  to  bear  the  puddled  channel 
of  a  canal,  years  would  have  elapsed  before 
it  could  have  been  made  water-tight;  and 
the  expense  would  have  been  something 
truly  formidable.  Nor  would  the  difficulty 
have  proved  less  serious,  if  an  aqueduct  of 
masonry  had  been  substituted  for  an  em- 
banked canal.  Syphon  pipes,  if  they  had 
once  displaced  the  crust  of  the  valley  (which 
would  probably  have  occurred  as  soon  aa 
they  wore  filled  with  the  current),  would 
have  disappeared  altogether  in  the  unsus- 
pected bog. 

It  is  not  our  wish  now  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  engineering  details  of  these 
schemes.  But  we  trust  that  our  readers 
have  accompanied  ns  thus  far  towards  the 
conclusion  that  an  attempt  to  divert  the 
water-shed  of  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the 
Eden,  or  the  Dove,  to  feed  the  domestic 
consumption  of  London,  is  one  of  those  pro- 
posals to  override  the  natural  indications  of 
physical  geography  that  nothing  short  of 
necesMty  can  justify.  Should  such  a  neces- 
sity be  shown  to  exist,  the  work  is  one  of  a 
lasnitude  and  importance  that  is  national; 
la  is  therefore  not  one  that  can  be  at- 
tempted, without  extreme  probability  of 
failure,  unless  by  the  national  Govcniment. 
Lastly,  far  more  exact  research  than  has  as 
yet  been  attempted  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
subject,  before  it  can  be  placed  in  Ihe  cate- 
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gory  of  schemes  that  are  slionn  to  be  feasi- 
ble. 

We  are  thus  led  to  reconsider  the  capabi- 
lities of  that  area  which  fonns  the  natural 
collectiDg  groaod  for  the  water  required  by 
the  metropolis ;  that  is  to  say,  tKe  district 
of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries.  And  the 
qaestion  whether  it  is  needful  to  restrict  the 
supplies  to  be  obtained,  ^to  the  results  of  the 
rainfall  of  the  district  above  Teddington,  is 
one  that,  \a  the  first  place,  demaods  consi- 
deration. 

llie  Itoyal  CommlssioD,  isaaed  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1667,  appears  (to  use  pliun  Eng- 
lish) to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It 
recites  that  the  present  supply  of  water  deli- 
vered in  the  metropolin,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  largo  towns,  has  been  found  insuffi- 
cient; and  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
water  now  supplied  is  drawn  from  rivers 
and  open  streams  which  pass  through  pop- 
ulous districts,  and  are  ^erefore 
tiuually  exposed  to  pollution  from  vai 
causes.  On  this  ground  the  document 
directs  the  Commissioners  to  ascertiun 
what  supply  of  unpolluted  and  wholesome 
water  can  be  collected  in  the  high  grounds 
of  England  and  Wales,  '  and  whether  there 
are  other  districts  in  addition  to  the  high 
districte  of  England  and  Wales  from  which 
a  good  supply  of  unpolluted  and  wholesome 
water  can  be  obtained.'  It  is  clear  that  if 
the  instructions  to  the  Commissioners,  in- 
stead of  emanating  from  the  Crown,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  projectors  of  one  of  the 
vast  schemes  we  have  described,  they  could 
not  have  been  couched  in  language  more 
characteristic  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 

We  have  spolcen  of  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  averages,  when  the  matters  actually  to 
be  dealt  with  are  questions  of  maximum  and 
minimum.  In  this  respect  a  very  marked 
and  material  difference  exists  between  the 
operations  of  Nsture  and  those  of  man.  Or 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  say  that  a  marked 
difference  exists  between  two  systems  by 
which  Nature  herself  operates;  and  that 
when  luau  follows  one  of  these,  he  is  in  a 
much  more  favourable  position  than  when 
he  follows  the  other. 

This  great  and  primary  difference  depends 
on  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
Geology  is  the  study  to  which  wc  look  for 
the  information  we  require  on  the  subject 
But  tdl  that  fre  have  at  this  time  to  ask  of 
the  geologist  is,  whether  the  soil  be  permea- 
ble or  impermeable ;  and,  in  the  fonner  case, 
what  ia  the  magnitude  and  natural  boundary 
of  the  permeable  system  of  water-shed. 

The  water-shei^  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, as  pointed  out  by  the  advocates  of 
those  sources  of  water  supply,  are  formed  of 
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impermeable  strata.  That  is  to  say,  tliej 
form  the  natural  cradles,  not  of  rivers,  but 
of  torrents.  Torrents  indeed  may  he  said  to 
feed  rivers.  But  they  rather  |  serve  to  glut 
than  to  feed  them.  The  rapid  and  violent 
discharge  of  surface  water,  from  an  imper- 
meable area,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  a 
always  a  matter  difficult  to  deal  with.  In 
any  attempt  to  store  this  water  for  steady 
consumption,  we  are  rather  counteracting 
than  aiding  the  operations  of  Nature.  A 
steady  flow,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the 
rainfall  of  a  country  is  most  available  for 
human  use,  must  be  fed  by  the  water  that 
filters  through  a  large  surface  of  permeable 
ground. 

A  remark  is  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  that  is  here  in  point.  'It 
is  worthy  of  remark,'  say  the  Commission- 
ers, '  that  during  the  exceptionally  long 
drought  of  1868  the  Thames  and  Lea  seem 
not  to  have  been  diminished  in  volume  be- 
low the  ordinary  flow  of  dry  years,  a  result 
entirely  due  to  the  equalizing  effect  of  the 
great  subterranean  stores  contributing  to 
their  flow.'  When  we  contrast  such  an  ob- 
servation as  this  with  our  experience  of  the 
violent  and  capricious  supplies  of  water  that 
form  the  torrents  of  the  Welsh  and  Cumber- 
land hills,  we  see  in  a  moment  in  which  di- 
rection Nature  herself  indicates  that  we 
should  search  for  the  main  sources  of  supply 
of  an  urban  population.  No  artificial  reser- 
voir, short  of  such  works  as  those  of  Lake 
Mceris,  cau  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
the  great  natural  reservoirs  of  a  pervious 
district  of  water-shed. 

While,  therefore,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
in  casting  about  for  supplies  of  water,  that 
the  rainfall  in  the  Thames  basin  has  been  as 
low  as  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  in  a  year, 
we  must  also  remember  that  the  average  an- 
nual fall,  from  1815  to  1868,  has  been  twen- 
ty-four inches.  Wherever  we  depend,  then, 
on  the  surface  catch-water  drainage  of  this 
district,  we  not  only  are  obliged  to  regard  a 
minitiium  monthly  supply  of  one  and  one- 
third  inches  of  rain,  but  we  must  further 
bear  in  mind  that  the  distribution  of  this 
supply  over  the  year  is  extremely  capricious, 
and  Uiat  we  may  have  two  or  even  three 
months  with  hardly  any  rain  at  all.  But 
when  we  regard  the  subterranean  store,  we 
shall  find  that  on  average  fall  of  two  inches 
per  month,  year  after  year,  is  committed  to 
its  recesses,  diminution  being  made  of  the 
quantity  lost  by  evaporation. 

As  to  this,  however,  we  are  in  urgent 
need  of  more  extended  observation.     The 

formation  we  possess  is  of  the  most  mea- 
gre description.  And  further,  it  is  ques- 
tionable how  far  the  recorded  experiments, 
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however  exact  in  themselves,  ffive  results  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  problem  proponed. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Miller,  now  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  eleven  years,  have  been 
from  t!)e  snrface  of  water.  Observations 
of  evaporation  from  the  soil  are  but  in 
their  infancy.  The  difficulty  attendant  on 
tliem  18  extreme.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
must  very  seriously  affect  the  quantity  of 
evaporation.  From  a  marsh,  for  example, 
the  vaporization  would  very  possibly  be 
lai^r  than  from  a  lake,  in  consequence  of 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  vegetation  to  the 
exposure  of  evaporating  surface.  In  a 
field  where  light  soil  is  based  on  300 
or  400  feet  of  pervious  chalk,  the  rapid 
percolation  of  tlie  rain  may  be  thought 
to  remove  the  snpply,  with  great  rapid- 
ity from  the  risk  of  evaporation.  Thus 
while  we  find  that,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  over  a  period  of  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years,  the  mean  evaporation  measured 
is  under  twenty  inches  of  water  per  annum, 
we  also  find  the  latio,  from  year  to  year,  to 
vary  extremely:  14'30  inches  are  attributed 
to  1871,  against  24-14  (at  Wisbeacii)  for 
1868.  In  this  year  the  evaporation  is  thus 
actually  in  excess  of  the  rainfall.  As  a 
practical  matter,  that  Is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  But  that,  in  a  very  hot  year, 
the  evaporation  from  a  surface  of  water  may 
exceed  the  rainfall  of  that  year  is  highly 
probable.  Snch  a  statement,  however, 
gives  us  little  or  no  information  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  actually  received 
by  the  subterranean  reservoirs  in  that  year. 
It  is  certain  that  more  water  cannot  rise  in 
vapour  than  falls  in  rain,  over  any  given  dis- 
trict of  country.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  supposed  that  the  whole  sup'ply  of  1868, 
and  a  portion  of  the  residue  of  that  of  1 867, 
were  tnus  vaporized,  Tims  we  are  at  fault 
as  to  a  very  important  element  of  calcula- 
tion. And  wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  while 
a  given  quantity,  say  twenty  inches  of  wat«r, 
falling  on  a  reservoir  or  Impervious  surface 
from  which  it  would  not  otherwise  escape, 
might  evaporate  within  the  year,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  that  fall  would  so  evaporate, 
if  it  once  made  its  way  into  the  chalk. 

We  decline  to  attempt,  in  order  to  give 
completeness  to  our  statement,  to  guess  at 
the  value  of  so  important  an  element  of  the 
calculation.  That  an  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  four  inches  of  water  sinks  into  the 
permeable  beds  of  the  Thames  basin  is  mat- 
ter of  record.  IIow  much  larger  a  supply  is 
thus  stored  is  only,  at  this  day,  matter  of 

fjess-work.  That  the  summer  flow  of  the 
hames  should  not  appreciably  fail,  in  the 
year  when  the  measurea  evaporation  exceed- 
ed the  measured  rainfall  of  the  district  (and 


that  very  largely),  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
conservative  power  of  the  natural  resen'oir, 
afforded  by  the  chalk  and  other  permeable 
beds. 

We  must  now  refer  to  a  matter  as  to  which 
it  is  extraordinary  to  observe  the  silence  that 
is  maintained  in  the  Report  of  1 869.  It  ie 
tliat  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been, 
up  to  this  time,  expended  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  existing  water  supply.  There  i«, 
indeed,  a  table  which  contams  in  one  of  it) 
columns  a  statement  of  certain  sums  «et 
down  as  capital ;  but  thdr  total  falls  siion 
of  the  returns  since  made  by  the  companie* 
themselves  by  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

Eight  separate  companies  have  expends, 
in  providing  the  existing  water  snpply  of  the 
metropolis,  £10,137,710  sterling.  Thiswss 
the  amount  returned  in  1872.  The  nniled 
gross  incomes  of  these  companiea  are  at  tite 
rate  of  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and 
their  dividends  do  not  exceed  an  average  of 
4  per  cent  on  the  capital  In  proposing, 
then,  to  expend  ten  or  twelve  millions  is 
providing  an  entirely  novel  source  of  wala 
supply,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  boii4 
fide  vested  interests  now  exist  to  a  nearlj 
equal  amount. 

Five  of  these  companies— that  is  to  aay, 
the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Gnod 
Junction,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxbsll, 
and  the  Lambeth  companies — derive  tli«r 
supply  of  water  from  the  Thamcit.  TLcj 
haveexpended'a  capital,  according  to  tlie 
Report  of  1869,  of  £4,270,866,  and  sccoid- 
ing  to  their  own  Report  in  1872,  of  £5,177,- 
807,  They  supplied,  in  1867,  adajly  quan- 
tity of  323,000  tons  of  water,  pumped  from 
the  Thames.  The  supply  thus  averaged  nar 
be  taken  at  about  234,000  tons  in  summer, 
and  212,000  tons  in  winter.     Tlie  area  snp- 

glied  by  these  companies  is  stated  at  nincty- 
ve  and  a  half  square  miles,  with  a  popul»- 
tjon  of  1,385,000  souls,  who  inhabited,  in 
1867,  200,824  houses. 

Sixty-nine  square  miles  of  metropolitan 
area,  containing  the  large  populalJon  of 
1 ,47  6,000  souls,  more  densely  packed  in  206.- 
1 14  houses,  were  supplied  at  the  same  time 
with  the  lower  average  quantity  of  196,000 
tons  of  water  by  the  New  River  aod  tlie 
East  London  companies,  from  the  l>asii)  ^' 
the  Lea.  The  capital  Imd  out  to  afford  tbis 
accommodation  is  returned  at  £4,483,184. 

Lastly,  240,000  persons,  inhabiting  3*,- 
504  houses,  spread  over  an  area  of  sixty 
square  miles,  were  supplied  from  chalk ne"* 
in  Kent,  hy  the  Kent  Company,  with  30,000 
tons  of  water  per  day.  The  capital  of  this 
company  is  returned  at  £476,719. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  eudeavonred 
to  state  in  the  simplest  and  most  intelligi' 
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ble  form,  show  that  the  metropolis  has,  up 
to  this  time,  been  dependent,  not  on  one, 

but  on  three  distinct  sources  of  supply.  The 
indications  given  by  Nature  herself  have 
been  followed  in  the  first  instance.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centary, 
the  water  of  the  upper  Thames  basin,  in- 
clnding  the  wells  and  pumps  sank  ih  the 
metropolis,  and  the  supply  pumped  from  the 
river  tty  a  water-wheel  erected  at  London 
Bridge,  were  the  sources  of  the  urban  sap- 
ply.  In  leoe  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  bring  a 
stream  from  sources  in  the  chalk  near  Ware. 
But  the  fathers  of  the  city  proving  slack,  a 
private  citizen.  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  (who 
at  last  obtained  the  assistance  of  no  less  a 
partner  than  King  James  the  First),  under- 
took the  task.  In  1613  the  aqueduet  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  New  Kiver,  was, 
opened,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  metropolitan  supply.  The 
BpeeuUtion  proved  one  of  the  most  perma- 
nently lucrative  investments  of  money  ever 
effected.  The  work  i»  one  of  those  in  which 
the  engineer  has  followed  the  guidance  of 
Nature.  The  Lea  is  an  affluent  of  the 
Thames,  although  its  natural  infall  is  below 
London.  In  collecting  and  conveying  from 
the  perennial  sources  of  this  river  a  supply 
which  is  only  slightly,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
temporarily,  diverted  from  its  natural  outfall, 
we  find  that  a  great  advantage  has  been 
gained  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  It  ii 
Rttle  wonder  that  the  plan  was  crowned  by 
such  complete  success ;  and  that  the  finan- 
cial reenlt  was  as  remunerative  as  the  engi- 
neering design  wan  sound. 

So  woll-considered  has  been  the  applica- 
tion of  the  supplies  derivated  from  the  basin 
of  the  Lea  to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis, 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  a  greatly -in  creas- 
ed supply  is  obt^nable  from  this  source. 
The  area  of  the  water-shed  is  about  500 
square  miles,  of  which  the  upper  part  is 
chalk,  the  lower  chiefly  London  clay.  Thus 
the  river  supply,  properly  so-called,  repre- 
sents very  fairly  the  rainfall  over  the  per- 
meable district  And  the  torrent  supply,  or 
water  falling  on  the  clay,  occurs  in  the  least 
available  part  of  the  river  system  forstorage 
and  subsequent  use.  At  the  same  time,  any 
project  for  the  water  supply  of  the  metropo- 
lis would  be  short-sighted  and  extravagant, 
that  failed  to  take  into  account  the  means  of 
insuring  a  regular  daily  influx  of  at  least 
200,000  tons  of  water,  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sent source,  and  flowing  through  existing 
channels.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  de- 
mand and  supply  of  the  metropolis,  we  may 
consider  that  the  roqnirements  of  1,400,000 
of  the  inhabitants  will  be  permanently  met 
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by  the  system  of  the  Lea  and  New  River 
water-shed. 

The  supply  of  water  obtainable  from  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Lea  is  a  portion  of  the  natural 
affluent  water  of  the  Thames,  artificially  di- 
verted so  as  to  pass  through  the  water-works 
of  London.  On  the  south  and  east  of  the 
metropolis  exists  a  large  area  of  water-hold- 
ing chalk,  a  portion  of  the  outfall  of  which 
may,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  made  available 
for  urban  use.  The  Kent  Water-works. 
Company  supply,  as  we  liave  seen,  an  area 
of  sixty  square  miles,  comprising  Deptford,. 
Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  and  extending 
from  Camberwell  to  Dartford,  and  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  Bromley,  Chisel- 
hurst,  and  Bexley.  The  supply  is  pumped 
from  three  wells  at  Deptford,  two  at  Charl- 
ton, and  one  at  each  of  the  remaining  sta- 
tions of  Flumstead,  Bromley,  and  Crayfo'rd. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  water,  at  these 
stations,  varies  from  the  level  of  ten  feet,  to 
that  of  116  feet,  above  the  high-water  level 
of  the  river;  and  the  action  of  the  pomps 
brings  down  this  surface  by  fifty  feet  in  the 
former  eases,  and  by  about  twelve  feet  only 
in  the  latter.  The  expense  of  pumping  is 
the  chief  objection  to  this  source  of  sup- 
ply, as  the  water  is  extremely  pure. 

The  Kentish  source  of  supply  assumes 
mnch  importance  when  we  consider  that  the 
large  area  of  suburb  over  which  it  is  now 
distributed  is  at  present  the  most  sparsely- 
peopled  of  the  metropolitan  districta;  and 
IS  likely,  now  that  it  is  opened  up  by  vari- 
ous railways,  to  increase  in  density  of  popu- 
lation more  rapidly  than  other  neighbour- 
hoods. The  district,  again,  is  more  depen- 
dent on  local  sources  of  supply  than  is  the 
area  north  of  the  river,  as  the  conducting 
over  or  under  the  Thames  of  a  body  of 
water,  brought  from  the  north,  would  in- 
volve expensive  works,  and  be  a  source  of 
daily  expenditure. 

The  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  water' 
av^lahle  in  this  district  are  incomplete.  Iii 
one  small  district  near  Gravesend  springs  is- 
sue from  the  chalk,  which  pour  ten  million 
gallons  per  diem  into  the  Thames,  according- 
to  the  estimate  of  Mr,  P.  W.  Barlow.  Con- 
sidering the  facility  with  which  the  Kent 
Company  could  augment  their  present  deli* 
veries,  and  the  evidence  of  the  escape  of 
rnnch  water  from  this  lai^e  permeable  area, 
the  Royat  Commission  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  from  four  to  flve  times  the  actual 
supply  from  this  source  may  be  relied  on  Id 
case  of  need.  Thus  we  may  safely  assume 
that  at  least  a  million  out  of  the  future  po- 
pulation of  the  metropolis  will  be  ultimately 
supplied  with  water  from  the  chalk  district 
of  Kent. 
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On  the  north  of  the  Thames,  flpriogs  near 
Grays,  in  Essex,  are  said  to  he  capable  of 
supplying  46,000  tons  per  diem.  This  must 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  New  Ri- 
ver syetem  of  supply.  It  would  raise  the 
population  that  ml^rht  be  accommodated 
from  that  soorce  by  about  315,000  souls. 
We  thus  see  that,  out  of  the  future  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  as  many  as  two  and 
tbree-quarter  millions  of  inhabitants  maybe 
amply  supphed  with  water,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  m^n  source  of  the  natural  sup- 
ply of  the  fnctropolis,  the  rainfall  of  the 
Thames  system  above  London. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  infeati- 
gation  of  the  supply  of  water,  positively  at- 
tainable, from  that  sonrce.  We  mentioned 
at  the  eommcnccmcnt  of  the  inquiry  that 
the  area  of  this  basin,  above  Teddington,  is 
about  two  and  a  third  millions  of  acres. 
We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  not  so  much  ac- 
tual area,  as  area  of  permeable  soil,  that  is 
to  be  depended  on  for  the  supply  of  a  steady 
river-flow,  as  distinguished  from  sudden  tor- 
rents, Wc  have  also  had  occasiun  to  point 
out  that  the  amount  of  evaporation,  which 
is  at  present  calculated  only  from  observa- 
tion on  evaporation  from  water,  or  a  wet 
surface,  is  likely  to  be  materially  diminished 
in  districts  where  strata  absorb  water  like  a 
sponge,  which  is  the  case  with  the  chalk. 
Another  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in 
this  material,  which  has  a  direct  relation  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  chalk  not  only 
readily  absorbs  all  the  rain  that  reaches  it,  but 
it  provides  and  feeds  a  subterranean  water- 
way, which  is  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  the  visible  river  conrses.  The  escape  of 
the  water  which  fills  the  vast  reservoir  of  the 
chalk,  is  regulated  by  the  form  of  the  under- 
lying impermeable  beds,  far  more  directly 
than  by  any  modification  of  the  surface. 
Thus  there  is  adequate  reason  to  believe  that 
a  Urge  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
chalk  district,  which  does  not  feed  the  rivers, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  niggard 
evaporated,  really  keeps  up  the  flow  of  a 
vast  subterranean  river  to  the  sea;  and  is 
available  for  our  domestic  wants,  if  properly 
.solicited  by  the  engineer. 

Upwards  of  two  millions  of  acres  of  per- 
meable oolitic  limestones,  sands,  and  chalk 
exist  in  the  area  of  the  Thames  water-shed 
above  Kingston.  The  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestershire  oolites  have  iheir  water 
thrown  out  by  the  lias,  Oxford,  and  Kim- 
racridgo  clays,  and  thus  play  no  small  part 
in  keeping  up  the  permeable  flow  of  thi 
Tliames.  It  is  to  the  chalk  that  we  have  to 
look  for  the  latest  supply  of  the  water 
which  now  escapes,  unseen,  although  not  in 
the  form  of  vapour.     It  would  he  a  matter 
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worthy  of  a  civilized  people  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  con- 
stant waste  of  so  great  a  source  of  wealth 
itually  occurs.  When  wc  examine  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  labour  of  the  Com- 
mission on  tliis  subject,  it  is  lamentable  to 
note  how  vague  and  crude  are  the  conflicting 
opinions  cited  in  the  Keport  The  total  dift- 
charge  of  the  Tiiames  at  Kingston,  for 
eleven  years,  is  said  by  the  Commissioners 
to  have  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  an  ave- 
rse of  nine  inches  of  rainfalL  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  estimates  that  three  inches  of  raja- 
fall  supply  the  pennanent  flow  of  the  river, 
and  'that  while  one  anda-half  inches  of  rain 
maintains  the  ordinary  summer  flow  of  the 
river  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  at 
least  four  inches  runs  ofl"  during  the  remain- 
ing months  from  October  to  March  incln- 
sive,  without  taking  into  consideration  ex- 
cessive floods.'  That  engineer  takes  the  or- 
dinary winter  flow  of  the  river,  at  Wolveral, 
as  two  and  a  half  times  the  summer  flow. 
Mr.  Stacey  takes  it  at  four  and  a  half  tJmes. 
To  bring  their  divergent  views  into  harmony, 
we  must  imagine  that  the  torrent  water,  or 
that  of  excesssive  flood,  is  twice  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  flow  of  the  river,  taking 
summer  and  winter  together.  This  is  a  pro- 
portion which  we  think  altogether  improba- 
ble, from  an  area  of  the  geological  character 
of  the  Thames  water-shed. 

The  minimum  summer  flow  of  the  Thames 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bateman  at  308,720,000 
gallons  per  diem  for  a  considerable  period  to- 
gether. This  is  at  Hampton.  Mr.  Simpson 
has  gauged  the  minimum  quantity  at  Kings- 
ton, in  1864  (the  driest  year  known),  at  380 
million  gallons  per  diem,  after  the  whole  of 
the  companies  bad  taken  their  supply,  Mr. 
Beardmore  puts  the  mean  fiowin  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  for  1864  and  1865, 
the  two  driest  years  known  of  late,  at  be- 
tween 3S0  and  390  million  gallons  per  day. 
Mr.  Ilarrison  tabulates  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  flow  was  below  400  million 
gallons  at  25  per  annum,  in  1858,  1859,  and 
1864;  and  below  350  million  gallons,  at 
only  12,  in  each  of  these  years,  'ITie  engi- 
neer to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  has 
often  gauged  the  river  at  Teddington,  and 
never  found  it  below  380  million  gallons  per 
diem  ;  and  the  engineer  to  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Com- 
panies, says  the  lowest  gauging  over  taken 
of  the  Thames  was  360  million  gallons  per 
diem  at  Teddington,  To  all  these  estimates, 
except  that  of  Mr.  BatemaA,  some  50  nullion 
gallons  per  diem  must  be  added  for  the  sup- 
ply abstracted  by  the  water  companies. 

Without,  therefore,  affecting  a  precision 
which  the  state  of  natural  science  and  of  ac- 
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it  is  impossible  now  to  enter.  To  treat  them 
otherwise  than  with  a  detail  befitting  their 
importance  would  be  usciesa.  \Ve  liave 
therefore  limited  aur  investigations  to  the 
primary  field  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  metropolis ;  and  wc  trust  that 
we  have  made  it  clear  that,  At  all  events  for 
the  uext  two  generations,  the  only  duty  of 
the  engineer  in  this  respect  will  be  to  pre- 
serve and  to  utilize  the  supply  which  nature 
brings  ready  to  his  hand,  and  to  arrive  nt 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  the  waterfall  of  the  Thameit 
basin,  of  its  discharge  by  the  river  cJianncl, 
of  its  evaporation,  and  of  its  subterranean 

Iiercolatiou,  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  Eug- 
and  to  lack. 


(1.)  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws 
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'All  establishments,'  said  the  wittiest,  and, 
in  many  n-xpects,  the  wisest,  of  the  band  of 
robust  Whigs  who  founded  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  '  die  of  dignity  ;  they  are  too  proud 
to  thinic  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a  little 
phycic'  This,  if  not  absolutely  true,  is  a 
sufficient  approximation  to  truth  to  be  a 
typical  Whig  sentiment,  and  is  certainly 
quite  consistent  with  a  creed  the  essence  of 
which  is  that  all  revolutions  may  be  pre- 
vented by  timely  reforms.  Considering 
that,  as  we  learn  on  high  authority,  Mr, 
Disraeli  is  the  heir  of  all  the  Whig  ages,  it 
)s  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  should  have 
sought  to  save  and  prolong  the  life  of  thp 
Scotch  Establishroeot  by  what,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  be  only  the  administration  of 
a  wholesome  dose  of  physic  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  if  not  for  his  present  position, 
at  least  for  his  future  reputation,  it  has  been 
Mr,  Disraeli's  fate  to  play  his  various  parts 
— whether  of  violent  Radical,  of  L'rotcclisn- 
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tnal  obserration  in  this  eountry  does  not 
justify,  wc  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  increase  of  our  metropolitan  population 
may  continue  for  many  years  before  it  ap- 
proaches the  limit  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  sources  of  the  water  supply  of  Lon< 
don.  A  population  equal  to  five-sevcntiis  of 
the  existing  numhers  may  be  supplied  from 
the  basin  of  the  Lea,  and  the  chalk  districta 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  metropolis, 
without  drawing  on  the  stores  of  the  Thames 
proper.  The  five  water  companies  that 
were  drawing  50  million  gallons  daily  from 
the  'Hiamca  have  Parliamentary  powers  to 
lake  double  that  quantity.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  abstract,  at  the  very  driest  time 
of  the  driest  years,  not  much  more  than 
one-fonrlb  of  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
stream.  They  would  thus  provide  for  a  po- 
pulation coual  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing 
nimibcr.  Tims  hard  upon  six  millions  of 
people  can  be  provided  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  main  necessary  of  life,  before 
we  attempt  to  organize  the  utilization  of 
the  great  underflow  through  the  chalk; 
which,  there  Bcems  fair  reason  to  estimate, 
would  be  ample  for  the  supply  of  at  least  an 
equal  quantity.  We  have  tlins,  at  least, 
until  1954,  as  a  period  to  be  safely  regarded 
as  provided  for  by  the  natural  water-shed  of 
the  district,  without  the  need  of  robbing  the 
cradle  of  cither  the  Severn,  or  the  Wye,  the 
Eden,  or  the  Dove.  And  we  trust  that  no 
very  large  proportion  of  this  term  of  grace 
will  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  adequate 
measures  are  taken  to  ascertain  what  really 
becomes  of  the  rainfall  over  our  great  chalk 
districta. 

We  have  touched  but  one  ont  of  several 
distinct  and  important  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  first  point  on  which  sound 
information  is  required ;  but  it  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  interest  of  a  practical  inquiry 
that  come.9  home  to  every  urban  resident. 
The  subject  of  quality  is  as  essential  as  that 
of  quantity,  'ilie  chemical  investigation 
necessary  when  any  new  source  is  contem- 
platc<l,  is  less  urgent  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  water  no  pure  and  so  familiar  to  our 
use  as  is  that  of  the  chalk  basin.  But  the 
great  sanitary  question  of  the  preservation, 
or  the  restoration,  of  the  purity  of  streams, 
here  presses  for  solution.  Hardly  less  grave 
is  the  subject  of  the  method  of  domestic 
snppl}' — of  the  maintcnnnce  of  pressure, 
combined  with  the  avoidance  of  waste. 
Alone,  and  forming  a  matter  of  serious  na- 
tional importance,  stands  the  question  of 
adequate  provision  of  water  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fire.  Into  these  important  branches 
of  tlie  great  subject  of  urban  water  supply 
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tst,  or  in  these  latter  days,  of  defender  of 
the  hoes  of  the  Reformation — a  little  too 
late  and  a  little  too  violently;  and  the  same 
thing  will,  we  believe,  be -said  of  him  in  his 
rCle  of  physician  to  the  Scotch  Church. 
It  wonld  be  rash  to  deny  that  a  measure  si- 
milar in  character  to  the  Conservative  Pa- 
tronage Act  of  1874  would  not,  if  passed  in 
1834,  have  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  removed 
the  occasion,  thongh  by  no  means  tl 
of  the  great  secession  of  1643;  butit would 
be  rasher  still  to  deny  that  this  measare, 
sectarian!  zing  without  disendowing  the 
Church,  has  hastened  by  many  years  the  in- 
eritable  day  of  its  disestablishment.  Those 
who  read  history  chiefly  to  enjoy  its  irony, 
may  relish  the  spectacle  of  the  Bolingbroke 
of  the  nineteenth  centnry  undoing,  amid  the 
acclamation  of  his  followers,  the  work  of  the 
Bolingbroke  of  the  eighteenth ;  those  who 
consider  Mr.  Disraeli  the  most  skilful  party- 
leader  of  the  time,  will  marvel  at  the  disci- 
pline he  keeps  in  the  ranks  of  his  snpporteTS, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  men  with  the  eccle- 
siastit^  prejudices  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
whose  opinions  upon  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  expressed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords — who  in  their 
rt^port  of  this  year  affirm  that  '  private  pa- 
tronage is  an  element  of  great  value  in  oar 
Church  system,  and  would  deprecate  any  at- 
tempt to  supersede  it,' — declared,  with  re 
garct  to  patronage  in  Scotland,  that  thi 
'  election  of  ministers  should  be  not  from 
without,  but  from  within.'  Both  classes, 
however,  will  nnite  in  believing  that,  by  the 
Act  of  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  promoted  the 
triumph  of  religious  equality,  and  that,  if 
his  tombstone  should  become,  not  a  cata- 
logue of  supposed  virtues,  but  a  record  of 
the  actual  facts  of  his  life,  it  will  he  stated 
that  he  shortened  the  lifu  of  the  Scotch  Es- 
tablishment ;  although  it  may  be  added,  by 
way  of  extenuation,  that  be  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  did. 

In  endeavouring  to  make  the  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  Scotch  Chnrches 
brought  about  by  the  Palromme  Act  of  1874 
'pervious  to  the  English  understanding' — 
to  ose  a  phrase  of  the  late  Lord  Cockbnm, 
the  recent  publication  of  whose  journal  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  catastrophe 
of  1843, — it  will  he  well  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence two  facts  which  distinguish  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Establishment,  if  not 
from  every  other  Reformed  Church,  from 
every  other  that  has  become  identified  with 
a  nation's  life  and  been  supported  by  the 
State.  The  one  is  the  reality  of  the  recog- 1 
nition  of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the 
Church.     At  no  time  in  its  history  did  the 
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Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  piofesa,   moch 
less  hold,  the  Anglican  doctrine   tliat  the 
sovereign  is  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church.     Its  founders  were  a  '  congregstioa 
of  Christ '  before  they  became  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  when  the  final  triaiapb  of 
Knox  and  his  companions  came,  in  1567,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Kirk,  they  took  the 
doctrine  of  the  headship  with  them  into  that 
establishment     Indeed,  what   tlie  late  Dr. 
Binney  affirmed  to  be '  the  principle  and  spi- 
rit of  evangelicf^  dissent,'  that '  Chriat  must 
be  first,  fellowship  neit,  and  thtn  as  much 
uniformity  as  will  follow  from  the  two,*  may 
fairly  be  said  to  liave  been  a  cardinal    doc- 
trine with  the  Scotch  Reformers ;  and  it  is 
only  by  firmly  grasping  in  all  its  reality  the 
theory  that  the  Church  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  spiritual  society  with  a  spiritual  head,  that 
one   can   understand   the  tangled    web    of 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  controversy,  and  can  see 
bow  it  is  that,  as  the  matter  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  the  able  author  of  the 
'Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,'  'sectarianism 
common  enough  in  fact,  is  in  theory  the 
accursed  thing  in  Scotland.'  The  other  fact, 
closely  connected  with  that  just  mentioned, 
which    it    is    necessary  to    remember    is, 
that  at  no  time  was  the  Established  Chnrch 
of   Scotland    in  theory  identical  with  the 
State  in  the  sense  that  the  Anglican  Cbarch 
was   identical    with   it ;    although    we    can 
quite  believe  that  at  one  Ume  the  Cbarch 
of    Scotland    was    co-extensive    with    the 
national  life  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
affirmed  of  the   sbter  establishment     Mr. 
Freeman,  in  his  powerful  though  not,  in  all 
respects,  conclusive  pamphlet  on  '  Disestab- 
lishment and  Disendow ment,'  baa  brought 
vividly  before  the  public  mind  the  circum- 
stance which,  if  generally  known,  is    also 
known  only  vt^ely,  and  '  lies  Iwdriddeo  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,'*  that  the  notion 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal 
of  popular  declamation  and,  we  fear,  of  par- 
ty legislation,  that  at  one  lime  there  were 
two  distinct  bodies  in  England,  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  that  they  came  to  a  (wh- 
cordat,  or  agreement,  is  an  utterly  absurd 
one,  and   that  'in   early  times  the  Cbarch 
was  simply  the  nation  looked  at  with  refe- 
rence to  religion,  just  as  the  army  was  the 
nation  looked  at  with  reference  to  warfare' 
— a  belief  which  continued  to  he  held  long 
after  the  Reformation.     But  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  1567,  Church 
and  State  did  come  to  an  agreement  in  Scot- 
land.    We  know  it  has  been  attempted  to  b« 
shown,  by  the  late  eminent  Scotch  metaphy- 
Professor  Ferrier,  and  to  a  lees  eitn- 
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vagant  degree,  and  in  his  yonnger  days,  by 
the  present  Dake  of  Atgyll,  thatCharch  and 
State  were  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  iden- 
tical, and  ttiat  the  General  Assoinbly  was  at 
first  a  junior  house  of  Parliament;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
to  controvert  such  facts  as  these,  that,  while 
the  Scotch  Estates  throngh  Parliament 
adf^ted,  in  1660,  the  Reformers' Confession 
of  Fnith  as  their  creed,  it  was  not  till  1S6T 
that  they  established  and  endowed  the  Kirk, 
and  that  daring  these  intermediate  years  the 
Kirk  held  its  courts,  transacted  its  business, 
and  enforced  its  discipline,  although 
iiected  with  the  State ;  holding  in  fact  the 
very  position  that  the  Free  Church  does 
now,  except  in  regard  to  the  one  point — that 
while  the  Free  Church  does  not  seek  endow- 
ment, the  early  Eirk  did ;  which  is  almost 
tantamoant  to  the  difference  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical ideas  of  the  uxteenth  and  those 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  were  above  all 
things  desirons  that  the  Church  and  the  na- 
tion should  become  one,  both  in  extent  and 
in  conscience.  Hiey  all  but  succeeded. 
They  did  succeed  in  making  Scotland  and 
Presbyterianism  co-extensive.  But  the 
fundamental  and  characteristic  doctrines  of 
that  Presbyterian  ism  had  in  them  the  germs 
of  disestablishment 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  relate 
the  history  of  lay  patronage  in  Scotland 
after  the  Reformation,  and  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Abolition  Bill  of  this  year. 
And  it  must  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  lay 
patroD^e  in  Scotland  and  lay  patronage 
in  England.  It  was,  indeed,  argued  in 
the  course  of  recent  debates  in  the  Com- 
mons W  ignorant  English  Members,  of 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  must  be  considered  one, 
that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
two;  and  that  consequently  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  Scoteh  institution  cannot  be 
quoted  as  a  precedent  for  dealing  with  the 
English  one,  Anglican  hcneGccs  are,  in- 
deed, much  more  valuable  as  a  property 
than  Scotch  Presbyterian  livings;  and  there 
have  been,  as  was  pertinently  pointed  ont  at 
the  last  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  Dr.  Coot,* — the  st^acious  leader  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Moderate  party,  and  almost 
the  sole  champion  of  patronage, — much 
greater  scandals  and  abuses  in  connection 
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the  Hiideratea,  and  one  of  tbe  raost  inSueutUI 
Cbnrcbnien  and  tjpicaL  Scotsmen  of  his  time,  has 
died,  siirrlvlDf);  onlj  by  a  few  monllis  that  me- 
thod of  appointing  ministers  of  which  he  was  by 
far  the  ablest  cUampion. 


with  the  exercise  of  lay  patronage  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Scotland.  Butj  alike  in  origin 
and  in  recent  exercise,  lay  patronage  in 
Scotland  is  all  but  identical  with  lay  patro- 
nage in  England.  The  broeard  '  Patronum 
faciunt  dot,  KEdtficalio,  fundttt,'  holds  good 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  as  true  of 
the  Scotch  as  of  the  English  patroh  that  he 
was  in  eariy  times  the  advocate  or  champion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation,  sole  or  ^- 
gregatc,  which  was  under  his  patronage; 
that  while  his  duties,  once  both  important 
and  dangerous,  have  passed'away,  the  right, 
which  was  the  principal  reward  of  these  du- 
ties, remains — namely,  not  the  direct  be- 
stowal of  property  or  of  office,  but  of  pre- 
senting to  a  heneiicc,  being,  in  the  case  of 
the  Englishman,  the  submitting  of  a  clerk 
to  the  bishop,  in  that  of  the  Scotsman, 
the   submitting   of  a  minister  to  the  con- 

rgation,  and  finally  to  the  presbytery, 
is  utterly  vain,  therefore,  to  argue  that 
legislation  in  regard  to  patronage  in  tbe 
Scotch  Church  can  take  place  without 
affecting  the  same  institution  in  the  sister 
Establishment;'  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
probably  wiser,  in  the  sense  of  being  more 
conservative  —  because  perhaps  he  knew 
more  and  felt  more  deeply — than  is  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when,  in  184S,  he  declined  to  abo- 
lish patronage,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because 
of  the  effect  the  step  might  ultimately  have 
upon  the  Church  of  Enj^nd. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  countries  in  regard  to  patron^e — a 
difference  which  has  been  made  the  most  of 
by  men  who,  although  resolute  champions  of 
patronage  thirty  years  ago,  have  yet  recently 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
iU  downfall— that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  always  been  averse  to  patronage,  and  in 
favour  of  the  popular  election  of  ministers, 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
known,  and  even  now  does  not  understand. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  fact,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  that  from  1560,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  from  the  '  cove- 
nant' of  1561,  to  1507,  the  Church  of  Scotr 
land,  although  the  church  of  tbe  people, 
was  in  fact  a  voluntary  church.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  in  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, or  original  manual  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  drawn  up  br  Knox,  but  never  ratified 
by  the  State,  it  shonld  be  said  that  '  it  ap- 
purtaineth  to  tbe  peoplo,  and  to  every  seve- 
ral congregation,  to  elect  their  minister ; ' 
for  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  con- 
gregations both  maintained  and  appointed 
their  ministers.  Since  both  the  Church  and 
patronage  were  established  in  1587,  the  lat- 
ter has  bad  a  history  almost  as  chequered  as 
the  former.     It  was  condemned  in  1678  by 
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the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  prepared  hj 
Andrew  Melville,  and  approved  of  by  the 
General  Assembly,  but,  like  the  First,  not  ra- 
tified by  the  State.  The  Stitte,  indeed, 
Bteadily  supported  patroiiaire.  In  15T9,  the 
provisions  of  1S6J  retfarding  it  were  re- 
enacted,  and  even  the  Act  of  151)2,  which 
has  been  called  the  Charter  of  Presbyterian - 
ism,  and  which  abolished  the  powers  former- 
ly possessed  by  bishops  to  collate  to  benefi- 
ces, bound  the  presbyteries  to  receive  and 
admit  every  qualified  minister  presented  by 
the  Crown  or  lay  patron.  Patronage  conti- 
nued to  be  considered  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Kirk  after  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy in  1638.  In  1849,  during  'the 
Unurpation,'  it  was  abolished  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  and  the  'calling*  of  ministera 
vested  in  congregations.  But  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts,  in  1681,  came  the 
restoration  of  patronage  also.  And  it  was 
Dot  tjll  the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  the 
year  1690,  that  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner,  and  under  an  orderly 
government,  to  remove  the  'grievance'  of 
patronage.  Acting  under  ■  the  advice  of 
Carstares,  the  leading  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  time,  and  a  singnlarly  far-seeing  man, 
as  well  as  his  intimate  personal  friend,  Wil- 
liam III,  consented  to  the  passing  of  an  Act 
which  waa  intended  to  be  a  via  media  be- 
tween purely  popular  election  and  simple 
patron^e.  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  this 
Act  patronage  was  abolished,  but  the  right 
of  presentation  was  transferred  from  the  lay 
patron  to  the  Protestant '  heritors '  (i.e.,  per- 
sons with  a  certain  amount  of  property)  and 
the  elders  of  the  parish,  who  were  authoriz- 
ed to  propose  a  cleigyman  to  the  congrega- 
tion. 'This  measure,'  says  Dr.  Story,  in  his 
'  Life  of  Carstares ' — an  able  work,  in  spite 
of  many  inequalities  of  style,  and  a  certain 
unpleasant  snobbishness  of  tone — '  was  dis- 
tasteful to  William.  He  had  no  faith  in 
popular  election,  or  any  approximation  to  it. 
Like  a  lawyer,  he  regarded  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage as  property,  and  he  knew  his  med- 
dling with  it,  even  in  Scotland,  would  alarm 
and  irritate  the  English  clergy  and  the  Eng- 
lish patrons.'  This  measure  remained  in 
force  for  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
time  it  would  seem  that  only  three  instances 
of  the  right  of  presentation  being  transfer- 
red from  the  patrons  to  the  heritors  and 
Kirk  sessions  of  parishes  occurred  ;*  and  the 
main  fact  in  favour  of  it  is,  that  it  was  in 
force  at  the  time  that  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  waa  finally 
mated,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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1T12,  however,  was  passed  what  has  been 
generally  known  in  Scotland  as  the  'infa- 
mous Queen  Anne's  Act,' which  restored  tbe 
right  of  presentation  to  the  patrons,  and 
which  has  been  the  ocasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  the  leading  secessions  from  the  Establish- 
ed Church  which  have  made  it,  in  tfac  end. 
the  church  of  the  minority  of  the  people. 
The  immediate  nnpopularity  of  the  tnetisare 
was  largely  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
more  than  'indecent  haste'  with  which  it 
was  forced  through  Parliament,  and  the  po- 
litical reaaoDs  which  dictated  its  pas^ng. 
Not  only  were  the  people  and  tbe  Church  oF 
Scotland  not  warned  of  the  measure  by  its 

Eromotera,  but  it  bad  actually  passed  the 
[ouse  of  Commons  before  it  was  even 
known  in  Scotland  that  it  had  been  intro- 
duced. Then,  what  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances  was  done.  The  General  As- 
sembly despatched  three  of  its  ablest  mem- 
bers, including  Carstares,  who  had  been  tbe 
chief  instrument  in  obtaining  the  Act  of 
1690,  with  a  petition,  couched  in  the  most 
impressive  language,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Ihis,  however,  proved  of  no  avail,  and  tbe 
hill  passed.  But  it  was  the  political  object 
of  the  measure  that  rendered  it  so  onpopn- 
lar  in  Scotland.  It  waa  introduced  by  Uar- 
ley  and  Bolingbroke  in  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender,  and  to  add  to  the  power  and  dig^ 
nity  of  an  aristocracy  then  largely  Jacobite; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  himself  a  Tory  of  the 
Tories,  says :— . 

'  The  Act  which  restored  to  patrons  the 
right  of  presenting  clergymen  to  vacant 
churches,  was  designed  to  render  the  Chnrcb- 
men  more  dependent  on  the  aristocracy,  uid 
to  separate  them  in  some  degree  from  their 
congregations,' who  could  not  be  supposed  tn 
be  equally  attached  to,  or  influenced  bj,  i 
minister  who  held  his  living  by  the  gift  of  * 
great  man  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by  their 
own  free  choice' 

Dr.  Story,  whose  sympathies  are  certainly 
not  with  '  Highfliers,'  '  Non-lntrusionists,' 
or  Evangelicalism,  says  of  the  Act  of  Qneen 
Anne,  'The  object  of  the  change  waa  wick- 
ed. It  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Protestant- 
ism and  Presbyterianism  of  the  Church,  in 
the  interests  of  a  superstitious  rehgion  and  a 
tyrannical  policy.  It  was  a  political  injury 
wrought  for  political  ends,'  When  such  is 
the  calm  verdict  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  judges  inclined  to  bo  favourable  to  lay 
patronage  rather  than  otherwise,  what  mn^ 
have  been  the  feeling  of  Scotsmen  imme- 
diately after  the  Act  was  paased?  From 
1712  patrons  and  patronage  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
with  episcopacy  and  the  Stuarts — with  a 
hated  dynasty  and  a  hated  religion — ^from 
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both  of  nliich  they  and  their  forefathers  bad 
suffered  wrongs,  and  which  to  this  day 
cause  an  ontbnrst  of  indignation  when  they 
are  mentioned  at  any  public  mectingof  their 
descendants.  This  ill-omened  Act  remained 
nnrepealed  until  the  present  year,  when  the 
Tories  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  undid 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  especially 
during  the  last  few  months,  that  but  for 
Queen  Anne'aAct,thc  three  great  secessions 
from  the  Established  Church  of  1733, 175S, 
and  1843,  which  have  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  leading  Dissenting  Presbyte- 
rian bodies,  the  Free  Cburcb  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  would  not  have  occur- 
red. It  would  be  unsafe  positively  to  deny 
this,  but  it  would  probably  be  not  less  so 
positively  to  affirm  it  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  hereditary  pretensions  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  to  independence  of  the 
Stat«  are  not  of  sach  a  character  as  would, 
though  there  had  been  no  lay  patronage, 
have  led  in  some  way  to  collision  with  the 
State,  which,  after  the  union  with  Episco- 
palian England,  was  no  longer  co-cxtensivc 
with  the  Church  ;  while  it  may  be  argued, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  had  the  patrons  been 
members  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  instead 
of  being  notoriously  out  of  sympathy  with 
it,  and  adherents  of  what  is  considered  an 
alien  denomination,  there  would  have  been 
no  intrusion  of  presentees  upon  unwilling 
congregations,  and,  consequently,  no  occa- 
sion for  secession.  This  much,  however, 
may  be  safely  said,  that,  had  a  proposal 
been  made  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  to  return  to  the  Act  of  1690,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  stormy  decade  which  ended 
in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  it  would  have 
been  at  once  politic  and  popular,  and  would 
have  removed  the  original  occasion  of  that 
Disruption  itself.  It  would  probably  not 
have  won  hack  the  secessionists  of  the  older 
eras,  for  they  had  become  voluntaries,  and 
after  their  own  fashion  advocates  of  reli- 
gious equality.  But  in  spite  of  these  the 
Church  was  at  that  time  in  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  had  awakened  from  the  sleep 
of  a  Bcmi-sccptical  and  wholly  apathetic  Mo- 
deratism,  and  bad  entered  upon  what  pro- 
raised  to  be  a  most  brilliant  career  of  pro- 
pagandism.  The  members  of  the  popular 
party  in  it,  instinct  with  tlie  spirit  of  An- 
drew Thomson,  and  led  by  the  all-consnnnng 
energy  and  oamestness  of  Thomas  Clmlmeni, 
were  fast  reclaiming  to  Christianity  and  cin- 
lization  the  masses  of  ignorance  and  vice 
to  be  found  in  the  large  cities  of  Scotland. 
Never  had  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Church  been  so  great,  never  had  Its  cofi'ers 
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been  so  filled,  its  churches  so  crowded.  It  is 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  evangelical 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  at 
the  time  an  influence  over  the  popular  mind 
such  as  no  agitators,  before  or  since,  except, 

Krhaps,    those    of     the     Anti-Corn    Law 
^uc,  have  poBsesBed. 

'  We,'  said  Chalmers,  in  one  of  his  most 
fervid  addresses,  'are  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  the  representatives  of  that  class  to 
whom  law  has  given  no  other  representatives 
of  their  own,  of  the  unfranchised  multitude 
who  are  without  a  vote,  and  without  a  voice 
in  the  Commons.  Our  sacred  object  is  the 
moral  well-being  of  that  mighty  host  who 
swarm  and  overspread  the  ground-floor  of 
the  fabric  of  our  commonwedth';  and  after 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misconception 
have  cleared  away,  our  ultimate  hope  of  suc- 
cess, under  Heaven,  is  in  the  inherent  and 
essential  popularity  of  our  cause.' 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  measure  popu- 
larizing the  franchise  of  the  Church,  follow- 
ing close  upon  that  for  popularizing  the 
franchise  of  the  State,  would  have  prevented 
the  intrusion  of  presentees,  the  Veto  Act, 
the  Auchterarder  and  Strathbogie  cases,  the 
collisions  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  melancholy,  and  yet  in  many 
respects  glorious  and  inspiriting  Disruption 
of  1 843  (  The  evangelicals  were  not  opposed 
to  the  Establishment  principle ;  at  first  they 
were  scarcely  even  opponents  of  lay  patron- 
^e.  On  the  contrary,  their  leaden  were  ■ 
foremost  in  defending  the  principle  of  Es- 
tablishments against  its  opponcnte  in  a  now 
forgotten  but  fierce  dispute  in  Scotland, 
known  as  the 'voluntary  controversy,'  and 
when  the  secession  of  1843  became  inevita- 
ble, they  took  good  care  to  inform  the  '  se- 
cedcrs'  of  the  time  that  they  were  as  much 
opposed  to  voluntaryism  as  before;  while 
Chalmers  himself  on  one  occasion  referring 
to  patronage  said,  'I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
the  delusion  that  our  Church  is  necessarily 
to  become  more  Christian  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  it  becoming  more  popular,  or  by  the 
transference  of  its  authority  from  the  hands 
of  the  few  to  the  hands  of  the  many.'  It 
was  because  the  thrusting  of  unpopular  mi- 
nisters upon  congregations  obstructed  the 
practical  work  of  evangelization  and  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  that 
Chalmers  and  his  associates  threw  them- 
selves into  the  war  of  non-intrusion,  that 
made  them  pass  the  Veto  Act  declaring  the 
unacceptableness  of  a  presentee  to  a  congre- 
gation a  sufficient  disqualification,  and 
forced  them  into  collision  with,  and  subse- 
quently separation  from,  the  State.  Had 
the  congregations  been  granted  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  ministers,  intrusion  of 
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preaentees  woald  have  been  a  practical  im- 
possibility, and  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Cburch,  or,  to  speak 
more  accnrately,  the  mutual  independence 
of  Church  and  State  being  brought  into 
prominence,  and  converted  mto  a  'bladng 
principle.' 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  what  wonid 
have  been  expedient  forty  years  ^o  must 
suit  the  present  time ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ' 
quite  possible  that  '  the  policy  which  would 
Have  been  just,  impartial,  and  healing  in 
1843,  may  be  now  an  unjust,  partis),  and  ir- 
ritating anachronism.'  *  Let  us  see  what 
circumstances  a  wise  statesman,  anxious  to 
do  what  Mr.  Disraeli  professes  his  desire  to 
accomplish,  to  strenEtlien  existing  Establish- 
ments in  view  of  the  coming  Arm^eddon 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  pow- 
er, should  have  taken  into  consideration  be- 
fore proceedinff  to  legislate  with  a  view  to 
popularizinK  the  Scotch  Establishment 
What  are  the  points  in  favour  of  the  Estab- 
lishment as  it  is,  or  rather  as  it  whs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  J  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  recovered  wonderfully  from  the 
shock  given  it  in  1843.  Not  only  are  its 
pnlpits  filled  once  more  with  able  and  ener- 
getic men,  but,  adopting  the  machinery  of 
Its  Dissenting  rivals,  it  has  entered  with 
great  success  upon  a  career  of  Church  ex- 
tension and  voluntary  giving  for  religious 
and  missionary  purposes.  Sir  Robert  An- 
stnithcr,  the  Liberal  member  for  flfeahire, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Patronage  Bill,  said  that — 

'  Since  1843,  and  principaU;  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  while  the  disestablishme  n 
movement  had  been  going  on,  the  Church 
had,  through  the  agency  of  its  Endowment 
Committee,  created  203  new  parishes,  47  of 
which  had  been  reorganized  within  the  last 
three  years.  They  had  also  created  300  new 
missions,  almost  all  of  them  in  destitute  lo- 
calities; and  while  in  1842  the  amount  rais- 
ed for  home  missions  was  only  £28,900,  last 
year  this  efiete  body  raised  £116,000.' 

The  annual  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Church  amount  to  more 
than  it  obtains  from  the  State.  Principal 
Tnlloch,  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  a  statement  re- 
garding the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  be 
contributed  some  time  !^o  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, calculates  the  revenue  of  the  Church 
at  £662,200,  of  which  £283,S00  came  from 
the  State,  leaving  £378,700  contributed  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  people  to  the 
support  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  other 
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evangelical  and  philanthropic  schemes,  lod 
the  support  of  new  churches,  chapels,  and 
parishes;  and  this  is  excluuve  of  such  mag- 
nificent donations  as  the  half-million  pit- 
sented  to  the  Church  the  other  year  by  Ur. 
Baird,  an  attached  and  wealthy  member  of 
it.  And  further,  in  behalf  of  the  Chmch,  il 
may  safely  be  alleged  that  there  was  do  vio- 
lent movement  in  Scotland  for  its  disestab- 
lishment. Of  the  Dissenting  churches  tiie 
United  Presbyterian  atone  had  joined  the 
platform  of  the  Liberation  Society,  iiui 
even  it  had  confined  its  efforts  almost  dtian- 
]y  to  the  issuing  of  pamphlets  showing  the 
righteousness  of  disestablishment ;  and  it  it 
nnouestionable  that  at  the  stm^le  at  the 
polling  booths,  in  February  last,  the  qaes- 
tion  of  disestablishment  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  single  election. 
The  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  in  the  be^nning  of  May  this  year 
was  probably  not  inaccurately  represented 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  memorable  spteeb 
he  delivered  immediately  after  coming  from 
his  retirement,  when  he  said,  '  Though  tbe 
Established  Church  in  a  minority  wss  tn 
anomaly,  I  was  well  content  to  tolerate  it— 
and  the  masses  of  Scotland  were  content  to 
tolerate  it — because  they  were  guided,  not 
by  abstract  principles,  bnt  by  careful  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  facts,' 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when,  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  profound  ecclesiastical  cahn,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came 
forward  with  their  scheme,  not  for  saving 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  attacks  of 
the  liberation  Society,  but  for  strenglhen- 
ing  it  in  view  of  the  approaching  assault  of 
Archbishop  Manning  and  Dr.  Littledale 
upon  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Crown  of 
Britain,  what  other  circumstances  should 
they  have  taken  into  consideration !  The 
strongest  practical  argument  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  any  Established  Church  is 
that  it  represents  a  majority  of  tbe  people 
amongst  wbotu  it  is  established,  that  it  is  all 
but  co-extensive  with  the  State.  This  Mo- 
ment in  favour  of  Church  reform  in  Scot- 
land could  have  been  used  forty  years  ago; 
it  is  impossible  to  use  it  now.  The  Charch 
of  Scotland  is  the  church  only  of  Uie  oudo- 
rity  of  the  people.  For  some  time  back  a 
war  of  pamphlets  haa  been  going  on  in ' 
Scotland  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of 
Church  of  Scotland  adherents  to  the  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Johnston,  a  Free  Cburch  aa- 
gymau,  who  haa  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  statistics  of 
Scotland,  out  of  a  totd  population  of 
3,394,000,  gives  the  proportion  in  the  Es- 
tablishment at  1,003,000,  as  opposed  to  s 
Dissenting  Protestant  total  of   1,601,000; 
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vhile,  on  the  other  faaad,  Dr.  Elder  Cam- 
niing,  of  Glasgow,  the  leading  statistician  on 
the  side  of  the  Eatablishment,  claims  for  it  a 
population  of  1,448,000.  As  there  has  been 
no  religious  census  of  Scotland  for  some 
time,  it  is  impoauble  to  decide  positively 
between  Ut.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Gumming ; 
'  and  a  mysterious  Farliamentary  return  of 
Church  of  Scotland  '  cointnuDicanta,'  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  does  not  assist  us  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  even  Dr.  Gumming  only 
claims  for  his  church  42'66  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  if  we  place  the  Gharch  of  Scotland 
adherents  at  between  a  third  and  a  half  of 
the  whole,  we  do  the  Church  morethanjua- 
tice.  But  not  only  is  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  in  a  minority,  taking  the  country  geue- 
rally  into  consideration,  but  in  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  Highlands,  it  is  in  a  miserable, 
we  had  almost  said,  a  scandalous  minority. 
At  tite  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Professor  Wallace,  the  leader  of  the 
Broad  Chnrcb  party,  who  has  certainly 
shown  no  love  for  the  strictly  orthodox 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  but  who  has  ap- 
proached this  question  of  the  abolition  of 
patronage  and  the  reconstitation  of  a 
notionarchurch  in  something  like  the  spirit 
of  a  statesman,  said — 

'  He  had  compared  the  best  statistics  be 
could  procure,  and  be  found  that,  in  Inver- 
ncBS-shire  the  proportion  between  the  Free' 
Church  and  the  Established  Church  was  49 
to  SI ;  in  Caithness,  68  to  20 ;  in  Hoss  and 
Cromarty,  82  to  H ;  and  in  Sutherland,  80  to 
^ ;  and  that,  in  abort,  taking  an  average  of 
the  whole  district  lying  on  the  north-west  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  they  (the  Establish- 
ment) had.  out  of  100  of  the  popuhition,  17i, 
while  the  Free  Church  had  73.' 

With  figures  such  as  these  before  him, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  describe  Hoss  end 
Sutherland  as  the  Munster  and  Connaught 
of  Scotland.  In  one  island,  that  of  Lewis, 
out  of  a  popalatioa  of  about  23,000,  up- 
wards of  22,000  adhere  to  the  Free  Church. 
The  Parliamentary  return  just  mentioned 
admitted  that  several  parish  churches  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  have  fewer  than  six 
commnnicants — one  congregation  has  only 
one,  conjectured  to  be  the  parish  minister's 
wife.  'Some  years  ago,'  swd  Mr.  Glad- 
atone,  '  a  member  of  the  ministry  at  Dingwall, 
speaking  of  the  county  of  Ross,  told  me,  not 
as  exulting  in  the  state  of  the  facts,  but  as 
lamenting  it,  that  one  ungle  kirk  could  hold 
all  the  Established  congregations  in  the 
county.'  Such  statements  arc  only  samples 
of  what  has  been,  and  what  might  be  said 
with  truth  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  geue- 
rally  in  the  Highlands, 
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Looking  at  these  two  facta  alone,  that 
over  the  country  generally  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  in  a  minority,  and  that  in  the 
Highlands  the  Free  Church  is  acknowledged 
by  the  enormous  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  the  true  Church  of  Scotland,  what 
would  a  'statesman  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  the  Establishment  principle,  desirous 
to  make  the  Church  of  Scotland  truly  the 
national  church,  have  done,  or  at  least  have 
proposed  to  dof  Would  he  not,  as  was 
proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  itself  by  some  of  the  more  liberal  of 
its  cleigy  and  laity — and  to  their  honour  be 
the  fact  stated — have  given  the  power  of 
electing  the  parish  minister,  supported  out 
of  the  national  funds,  into  the  hands  of  the 
parish  Protestants  or,  at  all  events,  Presby- 
terians T  Would  he  not  have  looked  the 
fact  of  the  predominance  of  the  Free  Church 
beyond  the  Caledonian  Canal  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  have  proposed  to'that  churchjper- 
missive  concurrent  endowment  at  the  least  t 
It  may  be  very  true  that  the  Free  Church 
would  not  have  accepted  the  proposal,  in- 
deed it  is  morally  certain  that  it  would  not 
have  accepted  it,  but  none  the  less  should 
the  proposal  have  been  made.  As  Dr.  Wal- 
lace said,  '  If  they  would  not  take  it,  saying 
they  could  not  take  it,  at  all  events  he  would 
have  shut  their  mouths,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  against  any  complaint  which 
might  be  directed  against  himself  in  the 
way  of  un neighbourliness,  illiberality,  or, a 
desire  '  not  to  concede  to  them  the  utmost 
portion  of  their  reasonable  rights.' 

Undeniably  this  was  the  very  least  that 
should  have  been  done,  or  proposed  to  be 
done,  to  reunite  the  scattered  fnm;menta  of 
Presbyterianism ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  some  such  proposal  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  original  promoters  of 
the  Patronage  Abolition  movement  in  the 
Church  itself.  That  movement  was  com- 
menced, as  was  scarcely  disguised  at  the 
time,  to  checkmate,  neutralize,  or  outbid,  so 
to  speak,  the  movement  for  union  between 
the  Free  Church  and  the  other  Presbyterian 
Dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland,  which  after 
having  been  carried  on  for  ten  years  was 
suspended  in  1B73.  In  1869,  a  deputation 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
headed  by  Dr.  Pirie — who  from  first  to  last 
led  the  movement  against  patronage — and 
the  late  Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  wait«l  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister.  Ad 
interesting  conversaUon  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  said, — 

■It  is  the  nature  of  an  Established  Church 
to  have  a  large  body  of  adherents,  who  look 
at  the  institution  very  much  in  connection 
with  its  temporal  expediency,  and  its  ^ect 
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upon  social  welfare,  aod  other  considerations 
which  we  outside  the  strictly  ecclesiastical 
sphere.  And  apeakinK  of  the  Scotch  Cburch, 
in  that  sense,  I  think  it  would  be  said  b; 
those  who  went  through  this  struggle  twentj- 
six  years  ago,  tliat  the  ecclesiastical  properly 
eliould  be  made  over  to  tanother  report  has 
*  divided  with  ']  those  who  bore  earlier  testi- 
mony to  the  same  principle — namely,  the 
Free  Church  in  1843,  and  the  various  seced- 
ing bodies  now  forming  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  Have  the  Free  Church  de- 
clared or  pronounced  any  opinion,  or  what 
Ticw  do  they  take  of  the  matter  1 ' 

Dr.  Pirie  replied  to  this,  '  The""  Free 
Chnrch  has  pronounced  no  opinion  on  the 
matter,  but  I  may  say  that  the  mover  of  the 
petition  for  the  removal  of  patron^e  in  the 
Assembly,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
did  so  with  the  view  HpecialW-  of  conciliation 
towards  the  Free  Chnrch.'  Looking  at  facts 
and  figures,  looking  at  the  statemeats  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  only  ecclesiastical  body 
that  had  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  wise  statesman  of  our  ideal,  in  propos- 
ing tbat  reform,  woald  have  offered  some 
concession  to  the  original  anti-patron^e 
Presbyterians  outside  the  Establishment, 
and  if  the  restoration  of  the  men  of  1843  to 
their  livings  were  an  impossibility,  would 
have  proposed  at  the  very  least  the  concur^ 
rent  endowment  of  the  Free  Church  in  the 
Highlands,  and  would  have  attempted  to 
remove  the  scandal  and  anomaly  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  that  of  the 
'  shepherds  receiving  the  wool,  but  not  feed- 
ing the  sheep)' 

Laying  aside,  however,  possibilities  and 
duties,  let  us  come  to  facts  ;  from  the  wise 
statesman  let  us  descend  to  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  Act  which, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  these  gentlemen,  has 
been  passed  this  year  can  be  explained  only 
too  easily.  It  abolishes  patronage,  bntthat 
cannot  be  considered  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  inasmuch  as  patronage  had  been 
doomed  long  ago  by  popular  feeling  in  Scot- 
land, and  for  many  years  had  become  to  a 
lai^  extent  a  more  or  less  wholesome  veto 
upon  popidar  election  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons representing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
State,  or  nation,  as  distinct  from  the 
Church  ;  and  it  vests  the  appointmeut  of 
ministers  to  parishes  in  the  congregations  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Let  it  be  noted 
here,  in  the  firet  pliice,  what  the  Act,  and 
those  who  passed  it,  resolutely  ignore.  In 
spite  of  the  conciliatory  words  and  propos- 
als of  Dr.  Pirie  and  his  friends,  tne  Act 
takes  no  cognizance  whatever  of  the  antl- 
patron^e  Presbyterians  outaide  of  the  Es- 
tabliehmcnt,  particularly  of  the  secessionists 
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of  1843  ;  although  these,  even  in  the  ejei 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  time,  such  as  Cockboni 
and  Macaulay,  were  the  true  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  certainly  upheld  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity what  we  have  already  mentioned  u 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Church— 
the  sole  and  real  headship  of  Christ  oTer 
His  Church. 

'  Suppose, '  said  Kacaulay, '  tbnt  we  conid 
call  up  Carstares  ;  that  we  could  call  up  Bin- 
ton,  the  author  of  "  The  Fourfold  State,"  thU 
we  could  relate  to  them  the  history  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  revolutiona  jvhlch  have,  since 
their  time,  taken  place  in  Scotland,  and  that 
we  could  then  ask  them,  Is  the  Established 
Church  or  is  the  Free  Church  identical  with 
the  church  which  existed  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Union,  is  it  not  quite  certain  what  their  m- 
swer  would  be?  They  would  say,  "Onr 
church, — the  cburch  which  you  promised  to 
maintain  unalterable— was  not  the  chnith 
which  yon  protect,  but  the  church  which  yoti 
oppress.  Our  church  was  the  church  of 
Chalmers  and  Brewster,  not  the  church  ot 
Bryce  and  MuLr."  ' 

The  first  impression  that  one  has  after 
carefully  considering  the  measure  of  1874ii 
that  It  IB  an  act  of  injustice  ;  that,  profes- 
sing to  reconsider,  if  not  to  reconstruct  reli- 
gious affairs  in  Scotland  expressly  on  the 
basis  that  the  Oovemment  were  wrong  in 
1843  in  not  abolishing  patronage,  it  yet  be- 
stows the  benefits  of  abolition,  not  upon  the 
representatives  of  Chalmers  and  BrewsUr, 
but  upon  those  of  Bryce  and  Muir ;  not 
upon  the  church  that  was  unrighteously  op-  | 
pressed,  but  upon  the  church  that  was  un- 
fairly protected  ;  that  it  absolutely  ignorei 
even  the  anomaly  in  the  Highlands.  It  i» 
not  surprising  that  the  Free  Clmrch  should 
have  now  been  stung  into  active  mofement 
against  Establishments.  By  enormoos  ma- 
jorities, it  declared,  through  its  last  General 
Assembly,  '  that  the  maintenance  of  the  ci- 
isting  Establishments  in  present  circumstan- 
ces involves  great  injustice,'  and  '  protested 
against  legislation  in  the  interest  of  Scot- 
land generally,  which  proceeds  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  General  Assembly  of  one  body 
of  Christians,  without  inquiring  into  the 
condition,  convictions,  or  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,'  considering  '  the  entire  disre- 
gard with  which  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
other  disestablished  Presbyterian  churches 
are  treated,  as  peculiarly  uiibecoming,  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
successively  they  felt  themselves  coostrMned 
to  separate  from  State  connection.'  Ti^^  . 
Act  has  converted  into  Free  Churchmen,  »  I 
far  aa  this  particular  point  is  concerned,  sU  '. 
lovers  of  common  justice  to  the  north  of  the  I 
Tweed,  to  whatever  denomination  theymsj 
belong. 
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Taming  from  the  omisaionB  of  the  Act,  let 
us  now  consider  what  it  actually  does.  It 
might  briefly  be  described  as  an  Act  for  aec- 
tarianizing  without  disendowing  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Aa  already  said,  its  principle 
is  the  transference  of  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  livings  from  the  Crown,  private  indi- 
vidu^B,  and  corporations  to  congregations 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  there 
were,  it  is  computed,  in  Scotland  in  all 
1,109  livings.  Of  these,  636  were  in  the 
gift  of  private  patrons,  319  in  that  of  the 
Crown,  44  in  that  of  town  councils,  and  10 
in  that  of  universitiea,  the  appointments  of 
the  remaining  110  being  made  more  or  less 
by  popular  election.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
the  characteristic  of  Scotch  patrons  was,  that 
they  '  did  not  patronize.'  This  is  scarcely 
correct.  It  is  true  that  man^  of  the  private 
patrons  and  the  Crown  left  it  to  congrega- 
tions to  choose  their  own  pastors,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  presented  directly  to 
livings  without  consulting  congregations  at 
all ;  while  town  councils  were  notoriously  in 
the  habit  of  taking  their  own  way  in  regard 
to  such  matters.  Even  those  patrons,  such 
as  th^  Crown,  that  did  not  patronize  direct- 
ly, always  retained  id  their  own  hands  a  veto 
upon  congregational  choice,  and  only  pre- 
sented in  accordance  with  that  choice  when 
it  was  unanimous.  Moreover,  the  patrons 
in  various  ways  represented  the  State,  as 
dbtingaished  from  the  Church.  The  Crown, 
that  is  to  say,  tlie  Home  Secretary,  repre- 
sented after  a  fashion  the  popular  will,  as 
given  expression  to  at  the  polling  booths  ; 
and  the  very  fact  which  was  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  the  prejudice  of  private  pa- 
trons, that  being  mostly  Episcopalians  they 
belonged  to  an  alien  church,  was,  at  all 
events,  consistent  with  the  belief,  or  delu- 
sion, that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  still 
the  Church  of  the  nation. 

But  the  Act  of  1874,  transferring  the 
power  of  presentation  from  the  patrons  to 
the  congregations  of  the  church,  violates  in 
a  double  way  the  only  theory  upon  which 
an  Estabhshed  Church  can  bo  maintained, 
if  it  can  be  maintained  at  all,  in  the  present 
time.  In  the  Act  patron^e  is  represented 
in  the  light  of  property,  for  it  is  considered 
as  a  saleable  thing,  and  one  for  the  loss  of 
which  compensation  is  to  be  given.  As  na- 
tional property  it  might  be  considered  not 
unreasonable  to  transfer  it  from  the  older 
representatives  of  the  nation  to  the  newer. 
The  patrons  might  be  considered  as  such 
representatives  in  the  feudal  or  aristocratic 
tjmes,  but  who  are  its  representatives  in  the 
times    of    Mr.    Disraeli,    democracy,    and 
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household  suffrage  J  To  thw  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer — the  parish  ratepay- 
ers. Had  the  Act  proposed  to  transfer  pa- 
tronage, both  as  a  matter  of  property  and  as 
an  ecclesiastical  trust  to  the  ratepayers,  it 
would  have  been  an  intelligible  thing,  and 
one  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and 
legal  precedent  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  would  have  attempted  to  solve, 
although  in  a  rough  kind  of  way,  the  prob- 
lem of  setUng  up  a  religious  establishment 
that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  religious 
eqoality  in  a  democratic  time.  But  by 
transferring  patronage  in  a  parish  from  the 
patron  to  one  congregation,  the  Act  ^ves 
national  property  to  persons,  not  on  account 
of  their  national  and  propertied,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual, 
qualiflcations  ;  and  it  gives  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  parish  clergymen  not  to  all,  but 
only  to  a  section,  and  in  the  great  number 
of  cases,  the  minority  of  persona  qualified 
either  by  possession  of  property,  or  by  spi- 
ritual distinction,  so  to  elect.  A  grosser 
violation  of  the  only  possible  theories  of 
Establishment  could  scarcely  be  conceived, 
and  Certainly  was  never  before  perpetrated 
iu  history.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  only 
advocate  in  either  House  of  the  Patronage 
Bill  and  of  the  theory  of  scctariau  estabtisu- 
ment— of  the  State  making  a  new  concordat 
with  a  church  in  a  minority — who  showed 
much  ability,  and  even  enthusiasm,  said  in 
support  of  his  argument  that  '  no  sane  man' 
could  approve  of  a  ratepaying  ministerial 
franchise. 

'  Not  man;  years  ago,  b  minister  of  a  church 
in  Scotland  was  a  very  important  person  ;  he 
was  the  head  of  the  parish ;  he  bad  many 
privileges  strictly  connected  with  civil  pow- 
er;  and  there  might  be  some  argument  for 
his  election  by  the  ratepayers  at  that  time. 
But  he  is  not  now  the  head  of  the  parish  in 
any  matters  which  relate  to  civil  power. 
There  have  been,  within  the  last  few  years, 
changes  wl^ich  have  dissociated  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  from  all  his  civil 
powers  and  duties,  so  that  he  now  performs  a 
purely  spiritual  function.  He  is  the  spiritual 
guide  and  instructor  of  the  people  or  those 
people  who  choose  to  become  members  of  the 
Church.  He  is  nothing  to  them  except  as 
regards  spiritual  matters,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  he  contrary  to  all  justice  and  common 
sense  that  jou  should  give  to  men  who  do 
not  wish  to  enjoy  his  ministry  any  share  in 
his  election.' 

Did  it  not  strike  the  Duke  as  '  contrary  to 
all  justice  and  common  sense '  that  the  per- 
sona who  represent  the  nation  in  n  parish 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  allocation  of  the 
national  property  ?  There  is  something  sin- 
gularly ominous,  too,  aa  it  strikes  ns,  in  this 
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deBcription  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 

Siwcra  and  duties  of  the  parish  clergyman. 
e  is  now,  according  to  the  Duke,  merely  the 
Bpiritual  instructor  of  a  section  of  the  itihahi- 
tanta  of  the  pHrish,  Does  hia  Grace  not  see 
that  tbo  next  step  will  be  the  supporting  of 
the  minister  by  those  for  whose  nenefit  he 
labours ! 

We  cHtinot  believe  that  Eughsh  Tpatrons, 
or  even  Englishmen  generally,  have  thought 
seriously  of  the  enormous  powers  which,  by 
allowing  the  Patronage  Act  of  1674  to  pass 
almost  unchallenged,  they  have  given  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  its  chief  court, 
the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in- 
deed, who  probably  knows  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical matters  better  tiian  any  living  English- 
man, endeavoured  to  sound  a  note  of 
alarm: — 

"  '!(  yoaare,'he  saidj'going  to'transfer  a 
relicious  endowment,  you  ought  yourselves 
to  aetcnnine  who  shall  bo  the  persons  en- 
titled to  dispose  of  it,  and  you  ought  not 
even  to  dele«tte  such  a  thing  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that 
we  ehoQid  be  asked  by  the  Bill  to  entrust 
powers  of  enormous  importance,  and  beyond 
all  precedent,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But  the  Bin  goes  further  than  that.  It 
says  that  the  sentences  at  the  Church  upon 
all  questions  that  may  be  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  final  and  com- 
plete. What  is  tue  meaning  and  legal  inten- 
tion of  those  words  t  Are  questions  of  civ- 
il right,  which  arise  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  to  be  final  and  conclusive?  If 
so,  it  bands  over  to  those  communicants  a 
power  which  no  voluntary  religious  commun- 
ion in  the  country  possesses.' 

But  this  warning  fell  on  unheeding  ears, 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  permitted  to 
insert  amendments  in  the  Bill  giving  the 
General  Assembly  still  further  powers,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters in  the  Highlands,  without  a  single  Eng- 
lish Churchman  raising  his  voice  in  protest. 
The  Claim  of  Eight  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  in  1842,  and  the  other 
documents,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Free  Church,  were  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  month  of 
July  last,  but  no  reference  waa  made  to 
them,  to  the  Free  Church,  or  to  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843  ;  and 
yet  a  pseudo-spiritual  independence  has  been 
granted  to  the  Scotch  Church  likely  to  be 
much  more  mischievous  than  that  always 
openly  contended  for  by  the  founders  of  the 
Free  Church,  fuling  to  obtain  which,  their 
representatives  are  quite  willing  to  remain 
always  unconnected  with  the  State.  The 
General  Assembly,  or  chief  court  of  the 
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Church,  is  now  practically  omnipotent  in  it. 
To  it  is  entrusted  the  power  of  defining 
what  the  congregations  or  electoral  bodies 
are  to  do,  wuile  through  its  colleges  and 
minor  courts  it  has  always  had  the  power  of 
settling  the  qualifications  of  ministers  pro- 
fessing to  teach  the  Church's  doctrines ; 
and,  BO  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  myste- 
rious amendment  hurriedly  inserted  in  the 
Act  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate— to  whom  is  generally  attributed  the 
paternity  of  the  measure — it  is,  through  a 
committee,  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Highland 
parishes.  The  power  of  the  Assembly  is  to 
be  final  in  all  matters  affecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministera;  and  consequently  if  a 
clergyman  is  or  believes  himself  to  be  pecu- 
niarily ^[grieved  by  some  deciuon  of  the 
Church  courts,  he  cannot  appeal  to  the  civil 
courts  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  damages,  as 
can  be  done  even  by  a  Nonconformist  cler- 
gyman BO  situated.  Well  might  both  libe- 
ral and  Conservative  Scoteh  members  feel 
alarmed  at  the  enormous  powers,  both  spiri- 
tual and  civil,  given  to  the  Assembly  ;  well 
might  the  former  implore  that  Parliament 
should  at  least  retain  in  its  hands  the  power 
ig  the  General  Assembly's  rales  re- 
tne  election  of  ministers,  and  the 
klter  endeavour  to  retfun  some  fragment  of 
the  old  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  land  of  the  country  by  including  land- 
owners, even  although  not  members  of  the 
favoured  Church,  in  the  palronal  body. 
Both,  however,  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  the  majority  at  his  back,  who 
appear  to  have  been  resolved  that  the 
Cnarch  shonld  have  everj-thing  or  nothing; 
and  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  mea- 
sure, as  put  by  the  Glasgow  Herald,  one  of 
the  most  influential  jonmals  in  Scotland,  and 
which,  like  the  Time»  and  Manchttter  Guar- 
dian in  England,  steers  an  independent 
course  between  Conservatism  and  Liberal- 
ism, was  that— 

'  Mr.  Disraeli  gives  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land a  portion  of  what  the  Uttramontanea 
are  demanding  from  the  Continental  Govern- 
ments, of  what  Prince  Bismarck  is  resisting 
with  the  military  might   of  Germany.      The 
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Such  is  the  outrageous  measure  which, 
violating  alike  ordinary  principles  of  justice 
and  all  tenable  theories  of  Establishment, 
has  been  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Disraelian  rigimt,  with  an  indecent 
haste,  surpassed  only  by  that  which  attend- 
ed the  Parliamentary  progress  of  Act  of  the 
Queen  Anne,  which  now  dlBappcars  front 
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livinn  have  been  in  the  t^'tft  of  the  Crown, 
whicn  uniformly  accepted  the  verdict  of  po- 
pular election  ;  and,  moreover,  the  Highlao' 
den  abandoned  the  Church  in  1643,  on  ac- 
count of  their  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  headship  of  Christ  over  His  Church, 
vhich,  aa  ne  have  seen,  is  not  only  not 
mentioned,  but  absolutely  ignored  in  the  Act 
of  the  present  year.  Still  more  hopeieaa  ia 
tlie  idea  that  the  Act  will  enable  the  Church 
to  draw  supporters  from  the  Dissenting 
Presbyterian  bodies  outside  it.  No  doubt  it 
will  encour^^  a  very  reprehensible  and 
certainly  unchristian  kind  uf  competition 
among  the  various  denominBtions,  known  in 
Scotland  as  '  fishing  for  another  church's 
commanicantB ; '  but,  so  far  from  making 
that  likely  tu  be  saccessful,  it  will  simply 
compel — we  should  rather  say  has  compel- 
led— the  non-established  bodies  to  take  up 
the  position  of  active  belligerency  towards 
the  Church,  The  political  supporters  of  the 
measure,  nt  least,  abandoned  in  the  end  all 

Eretenceof  a  deure  to  make  it  the  means  of 
rinsing  together  the  fragments  of  Scotch 
Presbyterian isDi ;  and  when  Sir  William 
Stiriing  Maxwell,  who  has  been  called  the 
Bayard  of  Scotch  Conservatism,  wished  to 
insert  in  the  preamble  of  the  measure  words 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  intended  to  concili- 
ate the  Dissenting  bodies,  his  proposal  was 
unceremoniously  buHtled  out  of  committee 
by  the  advocates  of  'the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,'  or  rather, 
'  the  Church,  the  Church  of  the  minority, 
and  nothing  but  that  Church.'  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  societiea,  any  more  than  of  in- 
dividuals, not  to  resent  insult  added  to  in- 
jury, and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1874  will  he  to  hasten 
the  union  of  the  Free  Church  and  the  other 
n  on -established  bodies,  the  representatives 
of  the  first  protesters  against  patronage. 
The  movement  for  such  a  union  was  sus- 
pended a  year  t^o,  hut  at  the  same  time  an 
Act,  known  as  the  Mutual  Eli^hility  Act, 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  which  enables  ministers  to  pass  from 
it  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  was  at  the  time 
negotiating,  and  viet  vtrtA.  Mutual  Eli^- 
bility  cannot  fail,  under  the  circumstances 
inaugurated  by  the  Patronage  Act,  to  he- 
come  mutual  agreement.  Already  all  the 
Dissenting  Presbyterian  bodies  have  accept- 
ed, even  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  tlic 
principle  that  diseatablishment  is  better  than 
establishment  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  for  long,  theoretically  as 
well  as  practically,  voluntary ;  and  as  its 
members  are  able'  to  raise  annually  a  sum  of 
£300,000,  they  see  no  reason,  even  of  a  ma- 
terial kind,  to  regret  the  day  they  broke  ofi 
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history,  pelted  with  obloquy  by  the  politi- 
cal descendants  of  Hariey  and  Bolingbroke. 
'  That  it  will  fulfil  the  ostensible  intention  of 
its  promoters,  and  strengtlien  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be- 
lieve. From  first  to  last  the  laity  of  the 
Church  generally  have  shown  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  anti-patronage  movement;  and  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  clergy  appear  to 
have  been  carried  away,  aa  ecclesiaatica  are 
apt  to  be,  by  the  perenaaiona  of  some  clever 
and  pertinacioua  wirepullcra  in  their  midst, 
anxious,  we  fear,  above  all  things,  to  seize  a 
'  snap '  sectarian  victory,  with  Uic  aid  of  a 
Government  believed  to  be  singularly  fa- 
vourable to  Chnrch  pretensions ;  Qie  Act  has 
given  much  offence  to,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
probably  extinguish,  two  sections  of  them, 
formidable,  if  not  in  numbers,  certainly  in 
the  quality  of  their  lay  adherents.  The  one 
is  the  old  Conservative  or  Moderate  party, 
which  has  always  hod  strong  views  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Chnrch,  and 
detested  spiritual  independence,  whether 
pure  or  apurions;  and  which  has  hitherto 
found  its  supporters  among  quiet  people, 
who  in  the  days  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  could  obtain  the  ear  of  private  patrons, 
and  thus  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  ministera,  hut  who  will  be  overborne 
and  ontvoted  in  times  of  popular  election  by 
more  vigorous  and  intriguing  spirits.  The 
other  ia  the  new  Libertd  or  Broad  Church 
party,  whoae  hopes  of  seeing  a  latitndinarian 
church  catAbliahed  in  the  country  are  finally 
blasted  by  the  moat  thoroughly  sectarian 
meannro  that  a  British  Parliament  has  pass- 
ed since  the  Reformation  ;  and  whose  mem- 
bers, if  they  venture  to  broach  their  theories 
of  creed-relaxation,  will  be  speedily  crushed 
by  the  majorities  of  au  all-powerful  General 
Assembly.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  creed-hound  and  uncon- 
trolled church  of  the  future,  either  a  Dr. 
Cook  or  a  Dr.  Wallace  will  he  able  to 
breathe ;  and  with  such  men  will  disappear 
from  it  many  retiring  and  thoughtful  but 
atill  influential  laymen,  who  clung  to  it 
either  because  they  had  a  aentimenta!  dis- 
like to  Dissent,  or  becaaae  they  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  Church  would  yet  be 
transformed  into  such  a  comprehensive  Es- 
tahhshment  as  hauntstbe  dreams,  and  enlists 
the  activities,  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Nor  can  we  discover  any  quarter  in  which 
the  Church  may  hope,  by  recruiting,  to  re- 
pair the  losses  it  is  thus  almost  certain  to 
susbun.  It  is  idle  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
the  abolition  of  patronage  will  bring  back 
the  Highlands  to  its  allegiance ;  for  there 
patronage  has  been  a  dead  letter  for  many 
yean,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
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their  connection  with  the  State.  It  is  many 
years  nince  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church, 
which,  in  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
has  become  the  possessor  of  a  very  Xsx^a 
amount  of  property,  and  has  an  income  of 
more  than  half  a  million,  gave  up — if  indeed 
they  ever  cherished — any  hope  of  returning 
to  the  State,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  present  age,  they  cannot  carry 
out  their  theory  of  the  mutual  independence 
of  Church  and  State,  except  vn  a  condition 
of  isolation  from  the  latter;  and  their  lite- 
rary champion,  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  declared 
in  tlie  Contemporary  Reviea,  aonic  time 
after  the  anti-patronage  movement  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  commenced,  that  to 
attempt  to  get  back  the  Free  Church  to 
the  Establishment  by  abolishing  patronage 
would  be  as  hopeless  as  it  would  be  to  seek 
to  cure  small-pox  by  cutting  ofl  a  leg.  The 
Free  Church  cannot,  in  tbe^ature  of  things, 
remain  much  longer  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium  between  practical  voluntaryism 
and  theoretical  but  unpracticable  establish- 
mentarianism ;  and  it  is  morally  certain  that 
the  next  Liberal  administration  that  has  to 
consider  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  Scotland,  will  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
large,  prosperous,  and  united  Presbyterian 
Church,  unconnected  with  the  State,  and  on 
the  other  a  body,  probably  not  so  lai^  but 
identical  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  and 
connected  with  the  State  only  and  slenderly 
by  the  golden  link,  which,  as  an  able  Scotch 
crilic  of  the  measure  has  said,  is  at  once  the 
weakest  and  the  most  liable  to  attack. 

Nor  is  this  all,  '  What  yesterday  was 
fact,'  says  Jnnius,  '  to-day  is  doctrine' 
Patronage  in  England  is,  as  we  have  alreaiiy 
shown,  essentially  the  same  as  patronage  in 
Scotland;  and  English  patrons  must  ulti- 
mately suffer  from  the  transference  of  the 
whole  advowBon  property  of  Scotland  to  a 
democratic  and  spintually  qualified  body. 
Moreover,  'yesterday's  fact'  is  more  than 
the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  patronise — it  is 
the  fact  that  another  church  has  been  set 
free  froni  the  State.  Cockbum  (who  by  the 
nay  describes  Jeffrey  and  himself  as  ■  not 
devotees  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,'  a 
fact  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Edin~ 
hargh  Revtewert  and  others  of  the  present 
day  who  look  askance  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
consider  his  celebrated  declaration  that  he  is 
'no  idolater  of  establishments'  as  tanta- 
mount to  throwing  in  his  lot  with  Noncon- 
formity) writes  after  the  disruption  of 
1843  :— '  Nor  is  it  only  in  Scotland  that  the 
recent  transactions  will  operate.  It  is  the 
greatest  fact  that  has  yet  occurred  for  all  the 
enemies  of  ecclesiastical  establishment  It 
is  their  case.     The  mitres  of  England  may 
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tremble  for  it  If  it  be  true  that  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  be  destroyed  without  re- 
volution, this  is  the  most  revolutionary  event 
in  modern  history.  Protestanliam  was  onr 
first  Reformation  ;  Presbytery  our  second  ; 
this  erection  of  Presbyterj',  freed  from  the 
State,  is  onr  third.'  If  this,  which  reads 
like  an  extract  from  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer's  'Study  of  Sociologj','  on  the 
'  Theological  bias,'*  was  true  in  1843,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  in  1874?  And  if  it 
should  be  recorded  that  the  Act  for  secta- 
rianizing  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  creat- 
ing a  practical  ecclesiastical  grievance,  was 
the  preliminary  step  to  the  fall  of  the  mitres 
and  advowsons  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
will  also  bo  recorded  that  the  step  was  taken 
by  those  whom  the  Church  returned  to  pow- 
er to  protect  and  strengthen  itself. 


Art.  VII.— TA*  Establiahed  Church  and  itt 
Defenders. 

(1.)  Thrte  E»say»<m  Ihe  Mainttnaneeofliie 
Ckarck  of  England  as  an  Established 
Church.  By  Rev.  Charles  Holb,  B.A., 
Rev.  Richard  Watbon  Dixon,  M. A.,  and 
Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.  (Peek  Prize 
Essays.)     John  Murray. 

(2.)  Catholic  Thoughts  on  ilie  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  late  FaEnBRicK  Mfers,  U.A.  W. 
Ishister  and  Co, 

(3.)  Disestablishment  and  Disendowmfnt. 
By  E.  A,  Fberhan,  D.C.L.  Macmillao 
and  Co. 

(4.)  The  Church  of  England,  Ditsenl,  and 
the  Diseitablithmtnt  Policy.     By  a  Mem- 


•  'TbeCImrcltman  Is  relnctanl  to  belle  vs  tliat 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  beneliciBl  odI; 
duriofc  a  ceTtain  phase  of  progress.  IIo  knows 
that  within  the  EstablUlimeDt  divisions  nre  daily 
Increasinir,  while  voluntary  anency  is  dtilv  doinft 
a  Inrger  sliare  of  the  wnrk  originally  undertaken 
by  tlie  State  ;  but  he  does  not  join  this  witii  the 
fact  that.outatde  the  Establisliment,  the  power 
of  Di&sunt  is  ((rowing.  He  resists  the  inference 
that  these  clianfti'S  are  partH  of  a  general  chanjte, 
b;  wliicli  the  political  and  religious  nj^encles 
that  have  been  difierentiating  from  the  begin- 
ning  are  tieing  Heparated  and  specIslJzed.  He  is 
averse  to  the  ronccptinii  that  jost  as  ProtestBOU 
ism  at  Inrge  was  a  rebel  linn  a  train  st  an  ecclesias- 
ticism  which  dominnied  over  Europe,  so  Dis»enl 
among  ourselves  is  a  rebellion  agHlnst  an  eccle- 
siaetlclsm  which  dominates  over  Enfclnnd  :  and 
tliat  tlie  two  are  but  succeaeive  Btsgee  of  the 
same  beni'flcial  development.  That  is  to  say, 
his  bias  prevents  him  from  contemplating  the 
facts  in  a  way  favourable  to  Bcientific  iaterpreta- 
Uons  of  them." 
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ber  of  the   Carlton  Clab.      Longmftns, 

Green,  and  Co. 
(5.)   The  Propoied SecUiiagtical  Zei/iilaUou. 

By  Eev.  E.  B.  PusBr,  D.D.    Oxford  and 

London :  Jamea  Parker. 
(6.)   Unit!/  among  Churchmen.     By  Rev.  J, 

C.  Rtlb,  M.A.     William  Hunt  and  Co. 
(7.)  DigMlablishtaent — What  good  will  it 

do?     By  Rev.  J.  C.  Rylb,  M.A.     Wil- 
liam Hunt  and  Co. 

How  to  deal  with  Eatabliahed  Churches  ia 
the  political  problem  of  the  bonr.  The 
atatesmen  of  all  conntriea  wherein  they  ex- 
ist feel  its  difficulty,  and  on  none  does  it 
preaa  more  severely  than  on  our  own. 
Twelve  months  ago  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  Liberals  only  who 
were  troubled  by  it,  and  that  the  perplex- 
ity which  it  was  causing  them  was  only 
the  just  punishment  of  their  own  offen- 
ces, in  etimulatiDg  passions  which  they 
ought  to  have  repressed,  and  in  exciting 
hopes  which  they  ought  at  once,  and  impe- 
ratively, to  bavo  discouraged.  But  the  ad- 
vent of  a  Tory  Ooveminent  to  power — and 
to  power  so  absolute,  as  to  exempt  them 
from  any  necessity  of  humouring  the  preju- 
dices or  passions  of  auy  section  of  their  sup- 
porters— has  at  least  served  to  dispel  such 
an  illusion,  and  to  show  that  whatever  party 
be  Buprerae,  the  question  ia  one  which  can- 
not be  let  alone;  and  tliat,  even  when  it  ia 
handled  by  those  whose  one  aim  is  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  and  cxt«nd  the 
influence  of  the  Slate  Church,  it  leads  to 
endless  complications  and  stirs  up  perilous 
controverues.  The  idea  of  diseatabtialiment 
is,  indeed,  irrepressible,  and  seeraa  to  grow 
as  well  by  the  action  of  foes  as  by  that  of 
friends.  By  all  the  lawsof  political  warfare 
it  ought,  if  not  finally  disposed  of,  to  have 
received  such  a  serious  check  from  recent 
events  as  to  be  hopelessly  discredited  for 
some  time  to  come.  Parliament,  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  has  refused  even  to  enter- 
tain the  suggestion,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
constituencies  is  supposed  to  have  more  than 
confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons. The  diaaalers  of  the  general  election 
are  said  (with  what  justice  we  do  not  stop 
now  to  inquire)  to  have  fallen  with  special 
severity  upon  the  Nonconformist  wing  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  its  leaders  are  solemn- 
ly warned  by  journals  that  profess  to  repre- 
sent a  type  of  Liberalism  which  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  country,  that,  if  ihey  are  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  nation,  they  must 
purge  themselves  of  all  suspicions  of  compli- 
city in  any  plana  of  rcvotationary  change, 
and,  especially,  in  any  scheme  for  interfering 
with  the  Establishment     One  of  these  pa- 
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pers  haa  gone  ao  far  as  to  say  not  only  that 
'the  succesa  of  the  Nonconformists  in  caus- 
ing the  Church  to  be  popularly  regarded  as 
an  insUtution  belonging  to  the  past  has 
been  absurdly  over-estimated,'  but,  further, 
'that  henceforward  no  statesman  can  taku  a 
safer  aaaumplion  for  the  basis  of  his  policy, 
than  that  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  are 
more  interested  in  the  Established  Church 
than  in  anything  else,  and  that  its  assimila- 
tion to  the  Papal  system  is  more  detested 
by  them  than  anything  else.'  Nor  does  it 
hesitate  to  assert  that  *a  mistaken  opinion 
on  these  points  was  one  of  tbe  chief  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  late  Government,  and  of 
the  miscarriages  of  some  of  its  leaders.' 

The  more  laitb  we  repose  in  these  repre-  ' 
aentations  of  public  opinion,  the  more  extra- 
ordinary doea  the  present  state  of  the  quca- 
tion  appear,  and  the  more  perplexing  must 
be  the  problem  which  it  preaenta  to  these 
interpreters  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  So 
far  is  the  hope  of  disestablishmenl  from 
being  quelled,  that  it  is  cherished  and  ex- 
pressed more  confidently  than  ever;  and, 
what  ia  more,  it  is  felt  by  all  who  ai'e  clear- 
sighted enough  to  look  below  tbe  surface, 
and  beyond  the  hour,  and  too  independent 
to  bo  blinded  by  party  feeling,  that  the  Tory 
ministers  have  done  much  to  hasten  its  ful- 
filment. It  was,  indeed,  an  adverse  critic, 
though  an  earnest  Chnrchinan,  who  said 
that  they  had  done  more  to  weaken  and  im- 
peril the  Establishment  in  five  months  than 
their  predecessors  had  done  in  five  years ; 
but  there  is  a  widespread  conviction,  shared 
by  a  \aige  number  of  Conservatives,  that 
Mr.  Goschen  was  right.  The  Government 
have  encouraged,  if  as  yet  they  have  not 
themselves  undertaken,  the  work  of  Church 
reform;  and  it  becomes  clearer  everyday 
that  hero  reform  means  revolution.  They, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  tbe  domi- 
nant section  among  them,  have  sought  to 
meet  the  two  demands  of  the  nation,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Fall  Mali  Oazette,  to  strength- 
en and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  Protestantize 
the  Establish  met!  t,  and  they  have  found  that 
every  step  they  have  taken  to  accomplish 
the  one  object  haa  tended  to  defeat  the 
other.  The  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was 
meant  to  repair  one  of  the  moolc^ering  de- 
fences of  the  Establishment,  and  its  chief 
result  has  been  to  rouse  the  antagonism  of 
the  strongest  Protestants  in  the  nation, 
i^inst  whom  its  proposer,  in  a  piece  of  idle 
rhodomontade,  as  ill-judged  as  it  wasj^ain- 
glorioua,  declared  war  d  oulrance.  The 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  was  intend- 
ed, on  the  testimony  of  the  Prime  Minister 
— who,  however,  became  its  putative  father 
only  when  be  saw  that  it  might  be  made  to 
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bring  him  popularity — to  put  down  Ritunl- 
Um,  aod  its  effect  has  been  bo  to  irritate  a 
powerful  section  of  the  cicrg}',  that  they 
openly  proclaim  that  they  prefer  diaestab- 
lishinent  to  the  Grastianism  which  has  be- 
come dominant  in  the  Legislature.  Whe- 
ther the  Bill  will  do  anything  to  fulfil  Pro- 
testant expectations  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
the  one  certain  thinj;  is,  that  it  has  shaken 
the  Establishment  to  its  centre. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  re- 
cent address,  wiicly  warns  his  clergy  '  that 
they  must  not,  because  there  is  a  lull,  de- 
ceive themselves  into  the  belief  that  there  la 
not  a  strong  opposition  to  the  whole  princi- 
ple of  Church  Establisbmeuta  in  this  coun- 
■  try  at  this  moment,'  It  is  n6t  sarprising 
that  one  in  his  Grace's  position  should  take 
an  optimist  view  of  the  situation,  but  on 
what  he  rests  bis  belief  that  there  is  a  '  lull ' 
in  the  movement  against  Establishments  is 
not  clear.  The  fears  of  Churchmen  hare 
always  been  more  lively  than  the  hopes  of 
Nonconformists,  and  as  prior  to  the  reac- 
tion, indicated  by  the  general  election,  they 
were  unduly  apprehensive  that  disestablish- 
ment was  imminent,  so  now,  with  a  feeling 
of  secnrity,  possibly  as  exaggerated  as  the 
alarm  which  previously  prcvnijed,  they  seem 
disposed  to  think  of  '  political  Dissenters ' 
as  a  discomfited  and  disquieted  faction,  out 
of  whom  all  heart  had  been  taken  by  their 
defeat.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that  they 
are  either  so  cowed  that  they  will  not  ven- 
ture on  aggressive  action,  or  so  powerless 
that  it  is  oTno  importance  whether  they  do 
or  not  But  as  Nonconformists  never  ex- 
pected iroracdiate  success,  they  have  not 
been  disquietod  by  the  casual  reverse  which 
to  their  opponents  appears  so  crushing. 
They  are  willing  frankly  to  admit  that  they 
have  received  a  decided  check,  but  they  re- 
gard it  as  just  the  kind  of  check  which  has 
come  in  the  history  of  all  great  movements, 
and  which  they  had  anticipated  and  dis- 
counted as  sure  to  occur  in  theirs.  If  the 
Archbishop  chooses  to  regard  this  as  a  lull, 
we  have  no  desire  to  rob  him  of  any  com- 
fort ho  may  find  in  sucb  a  belief,  and  it  is 
quite  unnecessary,  for  events  are  sure  to 
correct  his  error. 

It  is  not.  however,  the  Nonconformists 
whom  the  Establishment  has  principally  to 
dread.  It  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the 
revived  spiritual  life  of  its  own  members. 
The  Primato  errs,  in  common  with  many 
others,  in  confounding  the  EstabUshment 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  that  is  to  be 
found  in  it,  and  supposing  that  the  vitality 
of  the  one  must  give  strength  to  the  other. 
The  very  opposite  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 
The  prosperity  and  power  of  the  Church 
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torpor  and  corruption  there  will,  of  course, 
be  more  vulnerable  points  presented  to  fac«- 
tile  attack,  but  the  question  '  whether '  (to 
nse  Canon  Liddon's  phraseology)  *  the  ma- 
terial or  spiritual  ingredients  of  a  Christiiui 
Church  are  best  worth  saving,'  will  never 
arise  to  disquiet  men's  consciences  and  dd- 
settle  their  faith  in  the  compromises  by 
which  the  Establishment  is  maintained.  Bnt 
where  there  is  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to 
Christ,  a  senutive  delicacy  of  conscience, 
and  a  sincere  deure  to  do  God's  will  at 
whatever  cost,  this  question  is  sure  to  arise, 
and  when  it  does,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  how  it  will  be  decided.  Men  with 
such  elements  of  character  are  the  glory  and 
strength  of  an  Establishment  so  long  as  they 
are  in  haimony  with  the  principles  of  its 
administration,  but  should  tliese  ever  come 
into  collision  with  that  higher  law  of  Christ 
to  which  they  owe  supreme  deference,  they 
may  easily  become  instrumenta  in  the  over- 
throw of  an  institution  in  which  Caesar 
claims  a  service  that  belongs  only  to  God. 

It  is  a  crisis  arising  out  of  such  conflict 
through  which  the  Anglican  Establishment 
is  passing,  and  the  Primate's  policy,  and 
still  more  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
advocated,  has  done  mnch  to  aggravate  it^ 
intensity.  It  is  not  well  to  exaggerate  tbe 
importance  of  strong  declarations  made  In  a 
time  of  excitement,  and  possibly  of  passion, 
but  it  would  be  just  as  unwise  to  treat  as  a 
mere  hrutum  fHimeti  the  decided  language 
of  men  who  feel  that  they  are  being  forced 
to  decide  whether  they  will  serve  God  or 
man.  Dr.  Pusey'a  weighty  words  on  this 
point  will  not  be  treated  with  indifference 
by  any  except  the  most  blind  partisans  or 
the  most  credulous  optimists.  Uo  has  never 
been  a  violent  man,  and  he  speaks  now  with 
all  the  authority  of  years,  and  under  a  fnU 
sense  of  his  responsibility — 

'  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  thoughts  of  coming 
disruption.  It  is  as  wise  to  ridicule  the  no- 
tice of  successive  cracks  in  a  massive  build- 
ing. "You  have  told  us  of  cracks  again  and 
again,  and  the  wall  has  not  fallen."  But  the 
successive  cracks  may  betoken  a  settlement 
below.  Each  crack  may  give  token  of  the 
presence  of  the  unseen  cause,  though  in  the 
lorbesring  mercy  of  God  tbe  fall  msj  be  long 
in  coming.  Men  may  speak  unadvisedly 
again  and  again  of  theapproacb  of  a  crisis  in 
the  Church  of  Englsnu ;  but  so  far  from 
thinking  such  a  crisis  unlikely  to  arise  be- 
use  people  have  so  often  been  mistaken  aa 
its  immcdiatenesa,  I  shonld  think  that  the 
frequency  of  the  occasion  on  which  thought- 
ful men  so  speak,  an  indication  that  it  was 
coming  at  last.    People  feel  the  presence  of 
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the  electric  fluid,  although  the  storm  does 
not  as  yet,  bj  the  mercy  of  God,  break  in 
upon  us.  To  accustom  people  to  the  thought 
that  the  thing  may  be  done  is  a  great  step 
towards  its  being  accomplished  '  ('  Proposed 
Ecclesiastical  Legislation,'  page  S). 

We  hare  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Paeej,  the 
veteran  leader,  and  one  of  the  most  mode- 
rate and  conscientious  men  in  the  High 
Chnrch  party,  is  right  in  hie  anticipation 
that  great  changes  arc  impending.  Whether 
tliey  will  be  of  the  character  he  indicates  is 
more  doubtful.  Disruption  does  not  seem 
to  us  the  most  probable  contingency.  From 
voluntary  secession  all  parties  naturally 
shrink,  from  a  very  intelligible  and  natural 
reluctance  to  leave  their  opponents  in  pos- 
BcssioD  of  the  great  resources  of  the  State 
Church,  and  What  danger  of  it  there  is  may 
possibly  be  averted  by  such  a  discreet  admi- 
nistration of  an  obnoxious  law  as  shall  avoid 
causes  of  provocation.  Even  this  cannot  be 
verv  easily  done ;  for  in  the  present  state  of 
feeling,  the  tendency  ia  to  an  internecine 
conflict,  whose  result  will  be  to  compel  the 
defeated  party  to  abandon  a  position  which 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  retain  with  aelf- 
, respect.  But  should  this  be  avoided  there 
remains  the  probability  that  the  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  Establishment  may  be  so 
weakened  as  to  lead  many  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  its  most  ardent  auppor- 
tors  to  anticipate  witli  indifference,  if  not 
with  satisfaction,  the  possibility  of  its  over- 
throw. Already  this  process  is  going  on. 
We  can  quite  imderatarid  how  repulsive  such 
an  idea  must  at  first  be  to  those  who  have  a 
firm  belief  that  the  nation  should  have  a 
faith  and  a  Church  of  its  own,  and  who  al- 
most shudder  at  the  thought  of  what  they 
regard  as  a  godless  State,  But  their  feel- 
ings will  undergo  an  entire  change  if  once 
they  are  brought  to  see  that  they  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  mere-words,  that  Ca;sar, 
while  professing  to  honour  the  Chnrch  of 
Christ,  in  in  reality  setting  up  an  institution 
of  his  own,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  tbere- 
fnrc,  for  the  Church  to  receive  the  material 
advanti^es  he  is  willing  to  confer,  without 
sacrificing  more  precious  spiritual  rights, 
and  compromising  the  authority  of  her  Mas- 
ter. Tlie  idea,  once  so  hateful,  comes  gra- 
dually to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, and  men  feel  that  separation  from  the 
State  is  better  than  submission  to  ita  usurp- 
ed authority.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  to 
reconcile  what  at  first  may  seem  the  wildest 
of  paradoxes,  that,  while  the  Anglican 
Chnrch  was  never  so  strong,  the  prospecti 
of  the  Establishment  were  never  so  gloomy. 
He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  ven- 
ture to  predict  its  downfall  within  a  certain 
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definite  period,  but  ho  would  be  rasher  still 
who  should  undertake  to  guarantee  its  con- 
tined  existence,  say  even  for  two  decades. 

The  secret  consciousness  of  danger  to  the 
Establishment  which  exists  among  its 
friends  betrays  itself  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  nishing  to  its  defence. 
Church  defence  associations,  prize  essays  in 
vindication  of  the  Establishment,  episcopal 
chaises,  eloquent  clerical  denunciations,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions,  intended  to  warn 
us  of  the  perils  of  disestablishment,  are  all 
confessions  of  danger.  Among  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Establishment  there  are 
many  whoso  attachment  is  more  fervid  than 
intelligent,  who  are  utterly  insensible  to  the 
difficulties  by  which  its  defence  is  encom- 
passed, and  who  in  fact  cannot  understand 
that  there  can  he  anything  rational,  or  in- 
deed, anything  at  all,  but  envy  and  jealousy, 
in  Dissent,  and  who  are  therefore  impatient 
at  that  silent  endurance  of  its  attacks,  which 
would   certainly  be  a  more   dignified   and 

It  is  to  a  sentiracDt  like  this  that  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Peck  Prize  Essays, 
with  which  we  can  only  hope  that  Sir  Hen- 
ry is  not  disappointed.  We,  as  Nonconfor- 
mists, certainly  need  not  grudge  him  any 
satisfaction  that  he  may  enjoy,  for  if  these 
three  essays  are  to  he  regarded  as  such  a 
statement  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  E.«- 
tablishment,  as  its  ardent  friends  are  prepar- 
ed to  accept  and  endorse,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  discussion. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  ascribe  to  the  vol- 
ume a  representative  or  authoritative  charac- 
ter, still  less  must  we  assume  that  the  Angli- 
can Church  has  no  men  who  could  have 
pleaded  more  eficctively  on  its  behalf. 
There  may  be  in  some  country  rectories  men 
of  talent  as  distinguished,  piety  as  pure  and 
simple,  and.  charity  as  lai^e  and  genuine  as 
the  late  Mr.  Myers,  whose  loyalty  to  his 
Church  was  as  nnqnestionable  an  his  power 
to  serve  it  was  rare.  Or  there  may  be  other 
intelligent  and  liberal-minded  laymen  be- 
sides Mr,  Freeman,  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  clerical  ideas  of  the  Establishment, 
and  are  not  insensible  to  the  logical  difficul- 
ties of  its  position,  but  who  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  possible  perils  of  its  abolition,  and 
who,  from  a  purely  secular  and  political 
point  of  view,  are  able  to  construct  a  very 
plausible  argument  in  its  support.  But 
these  are  not  the  men  to  write  prize  essays. 
They  make  admissions  supposed  to  be  too 
dangerous  and  compromising ;  they  are  able 
to  do  justice  to  an  opponen'ts  case,  and  to 
understand  that  they  can  only  hope  for  suc- 
cess as  they  recognise  and  refute  its  strong 
points ;  they  are  not  aWe  to  employ  ad  cap- 
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tandum  argumeDU,  whose  holloimesB  they 
have  detected ;  in  short,  they  have  too  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  partisan  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  thorough -going  fulvocacj  ex- 
pected  from  those  who  are  to  win  the  hon- 
oars  in  such  a  contest  as  that  instituted  by 
Sir  Henry  Peek.  Mr.  Myers'  singularly 
thoughtful  volume  would  produce  a  much 
deeper  impression  in  favour  of  some  union 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  be 
more  likely,  if  not  to  make  Liberationists 
pause  in  their  aggressive  action,  to  inducea 
kindlier  feeling  towards  the  Establishment, 
against  which  they  feel  compoiled  to  ^^>- 
test,  than  h]I  these  essays  combined.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  judges  as  an  unsafe 
and  unsound  production.  We  can  conceive, 
indeed,  that  one  of  them  would  have  been 
captivated  by  its  spirit,  while  bU  ninst  have 
admired  its  originality  and  beauty,  bat  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
accepted  it  as  fulfilling  the  design  of  the 
donor. 

The  fact  is,  independence,  freshness  of 
thoaght,  elevation  above  mere  party  feeling, 
are  too  heavily  handidtpped  in  such  a  race 
for  men  with  these  qualities  to  enter  the 
lists  with  any  prospect  of  victory,  and  it  is 
not  surpriung,  therefore,  that  these  prize  es- 
says, even  though  written  under  the  strong 
stimulus  which  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  Establishment  might  well  supply,  do  not 
rise  to  the  highest  level  of  literary  produc- 
tions or  add  anything  to  the  strength  of  the 
defence.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  un- 
duly to  depreciate  the  writers  who  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  conscientiously  to  their 
work,  and  who  have  executed  it  with  more 
consideration  and  respect  for  opponents  than 
we  should  have  expectsd  under  the  circum- 
stances, Butr  it  would  be  a  false  comph- 
mont  to  say  that  they  have  shown  any  great 
breadth  of  view,  or  dealt  with  the  questions 
at  issue  in  a  trenchant  and  vigorous  style, 
or,  in  fact,  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
better  class  of  Church  defenders.  But  they 
are  hardly  more  independent  in  their  tliink- 
ing  or  more  convincing  in  their  ai^uments, 
and  may  possibly  make  even  less  ini predion 
than  some  of  the  coarser  and  more  virulent 
assaults  on  Dissent  and  Dissenters  in  which 
ruder  controverBialists  indulged,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  are  better  suited  to  the  taste 
of  a  large  class  among  the  bigoted  adherents 
of  the  Establishment.  They  are,  in  fact, 
too  cautious  and  moderate  for  the  taste  of 
these  Church  Philistines— assuredly  the 
most  unenlightened  and  stitF-necked  of  all 
Philistines — and  yet  not  so  fresh  and  forci- 
ble as  to  Hecure  the  favour  of  the  more  in- 
telligent    Wc  cannot  see  what  class  they 
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are  likely  to  satisfy,  T^ey  will  not  convtoct 
Dissenters,  they  will  not  please  high  Chnrch- 
men,  and  yet  strong  Elrastians  may  eomplaio 
that  they  are  the  work  of  clerical  minds, 
which  have  felt  too  little  of  the  liberaliiiiig 
influences  of  general  society. 

A  Devonshire  rector,  a  minor  canoo  of 
Carlisle,  and  a  Scotch  episcopal  clersymui 
may  have  a  very  intimate  knowled;^  of 
Church  life  and  be  familiar  with  the  aspects 
in  which  the  Establishment  presents  itself  to 
the  clergy  ;  but  of  the  world  of  thon^tiDil 
activity  in  which  we  move,  of  the  psrt 
which  Nonconformity  plays  in  it,  and  ill 
value  as  an  element  in  the  national  life,  ud 
of  the  new  character  which  the  question  of 
the  Establishment  assoines  under  the  ern- 
changing  conditions  of  modem  society,  Ihcj 
can  be  expected  to  know  very  little,  and 
that  expectation  is  abundantly  confirmed  br 
their  essays.  .  Mr.  Hole,  the  author  of  tbt 
to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  ii  re- 
moved by  a  considerable  interval  from  botb 
of  his  associates,  but  even  he  has  but  a  par. 
tial  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  writes  u  i 
country  rector,  though  with  mnch  more  li- 
berality than  belongs  to  his  class,  not  is  ok 
who,  by  an  extensive  acquaintftnce  with  men 
of  different  parties,  has  learned  better  to  ap- 
preciate the  excellencies  of  all.  Wc  do  not 
find  in  him  a  trace  of  unkindly  feeling  oi 
ungenerous  purpose,  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
much  in  any  of  the  essayists  ;  but  we  do 
find  in  him,  as  in  them,  indications  of  i|iio- 
ranee,  so  far  as  Nonconformists  are  conctni- 
ed,  which  have  fairly  astounded  us.  Thii 
would  be  of  less  importance  if  they  rtsled 
their  defence  of  the  National  Church  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  was  only  showing 
proper  deference  to  the  one  true  Church,  I« 
which  belonged  all  the  authority  that  a  Di- 
vine commiHsion  can  impart,  for  in  so'l" 
case  the  sole  question  would  be  the  validitT 
of  the  title.  But  they  are  content  to  Uit 
the  lower  ground  of  expediency,  and  to  relj 
chiefly  upon  the  advantages  which  a  natico- 
al  church  secures  for  the  country,  and  itt 
great  superiority  therefore,  to  the  F"* 
Churches.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  ntmosl 
importance  that  the  latter  should  be  repre- 
sented as  they  are,  and  as  they  are  in  theit 
best  forms,  not  as  they  are  painted  by  un- 
friendly critics,  as  they  appear  to  those  "he 
see  them  only  from  the  outside,  or  a*  to*? 
may  be  supposed  to  be  by  those  who  judge 
of  them  from  the  admissions  of  friends, «" 
frankly  point  ont  their  defects  with  the  vie» 
of  remedying  them.  But  in  this  know ledg* 
of  Nonconformity,  and,  we  might  say,  '" 
the  knowledge  of  much  connected  ^i"" 
their  own  church,  the  essayists  are  Unie"'*' 
biy  deficient,  and  write  like  tnen  in  >  ^"' 
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toon,  Wo  can  only  smile  at  many  of  their 
pictures,  when  we  remember  what  the  facts 
reallv  are  which,  with  the  most  honest  in- 
tentions, they  have  succeeded  in  so  strange- 
ly misrepresenting. 

We  ahonld  weary  our  readers  and  onr- 
aelves  were  wo  to  undertake  a  refutation  of 
all  the  misrepresentations  of  Dissenters, 
most;  of  them  probably  quite  unintentional, 
but  not  the  less  injurious,  which  we  find  in 
these  essays.  Unhappily,  absnrd  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  they  help  to  swell  the  number, 
already  snfflciently  Urge,  of  the  calumnies 
with  which  Church  defenders  season  their 
lectures  and  feed  the  blffotiy  of  their  sup- 
porters. The  hitter  railings  of  disappoint- 
ed men  who  hare  failed  amongst  us,  and 
seek  to  excuse  themselves  by  reviling  the 
system  they  hare  abandoned  are  accepted 
as  unquestionable  truths;  a  few  isolated 
facts,  which  are  not  properly  understood, 
are  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the  normal 
proceedmgs  of  our  churches ;  tx  parte  repre- 
aentations  of  some  controversy — such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Brewin  Grant 
was  the  hero — are  quoted  as  though  they 
exhibited  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the 
woiid  b  invited  to  look  on  the  picture  as  a 
futhful  likeness  of  modem  Nonconformity. 
And  yet  the  men  who  do  this  never  fancy 
that  they  are  guilty  of  any  unfaimeBs. 
They  have  been  imposed  on  by  fancy  pic- 
tures themselves,  and  in  perfect  innocence 
aro  helping  to  deceive  othen. 

Ignorance,  arising  from  that  infrequency 
of  intercourse  between  men  of  different  reli- 
gious parties,  which  is  one  of  the  saddest 
features  of  our  religions  life,  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  erroneous 
views  of  each  other  which  obtain  more  or 
less  on  both  sides,  bat  which  we  fully  believe 
are  more  common  among  intelligent 
Churchmen  than  among  ourselves.  We  can 
hardly  conceive,  for  example,  a  Dissenter,  as 
high-minded  and  honourable  as  Mr.  Julius 
Lloyd,  one  of  these  essayists,  unquestionably 
is,  commitljng  himself  to  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  Church  so  unfounded  and  so  in- 
jurious as  that  which  he  makes,  when  he 
says  that  'the  ancient  loyalty  of  Noncon- 
formists to  Holy  Scriptures  wavers  in  the 
prospect  of  taking  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land her  well-earned  control  of  national  edu- 
cation.' When  a  man  like  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn,  at  the  h^te  Eisteddfod,  in  speaking  of 
a  Dissenting  minister  who  had  been  chaired 
OS  the  bard  of  the  year,  in  hononr  of  a  poem 
on  the  Bihlc,  congTBtulatee  Nonconformists 
on  still  having  some  learned  men  among 
them  who  study  their  Bible,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, for  he  is  only  a  partisan  who  has 
caught  up  the  cuckoo  cry  of  his  friends. 
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But  a  clergyman,  and  a  prize  essayist, 
should  know  better,  Mr,  Lloyd's  ignorance, 
however,  is  only  that  of  laige  numbers.  We 
have  before  us  a  tractate,  by  a  member  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  which  la  highly  com- 
mended by  one  of  the  essayists.  It  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account  of  the  '  Dissenting 
bodies,'  and  contains  information,  much  <^ 
it  qnite  new,  if  not  altogether  true,  relative 
to  our  life  and  work,  which  has  been  com- 
piled with  considerable  pains,  and  which  the 
writer  evidently  supposes  to  he  unimpeacha- 
ble. It  would  take  a  ^ood  deal  of  labour, 
which  would  not  be  very  usefully  spent,  to 
correct  all  its  errors.  £i  uno  diict  omntt. 
Speaking  of  Independents,  he  says : — 

'  The  doctrines  of  this  sect,  like  those  of  all 
the  other  Dissenting  communities,  save  in  tke 
advlt  haplUm,  generally,  Init  not  vnitertally 
pretdUnt  among  the  Baptiiti,  is  {me)  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  taken  in  a  Calvinistic 
sense ;  but  their  views  of  Church  polity  are 
different ;  and  in  theory,  though  I  etrongly 
nupeet  not  in  praeliee,  tfu^  uphold  a  piece  of 
/anaticUm  aorthj/  only  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  namely,  that  it  ii  impioat  to  attempt  to 
found  a  ehureh  Jy  mitiumary  effort,  inaamuch 
at  if  God  intend*  that  a  Cl^reh  thoiild  he 
foundedin  a partieular pkietf  He  vrUl  therepul 
it  in  fh«  hearti  of  mm  to  raiie  one^ — (Page 
186.) 

When  the  author  Las  found  Baptists  who  - 
do  not  practise  adult  baptism,  or  who  ■ 
are  Fndo-Baptists,  whom  he  classes  as  . 
one  subdivision  of  the  Baptist  family,  we  ■ 
shall  t)e  prepared  to  enter  on  the  discussion  ■ 
of  the  preposterous  theory,  which  is  not 
only  withoot  scintilla  of  proof,  hot  is  in  op- 
jMsition  to  the  evidence  both  of  their  writ- 
ings and  works,  which  he  attributes  to  Con-* 
gregationallsts. 

Such  ignorance  would  bo  almost  incredi-  - 
blc,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Rylc  tells  us  that 
members  of  the  different  parties  in  the  Es- 
tablishment fall  into  misconceptions  equally 
strange  iu  relation  to  each  other. 

'  The  extent  of  this  iterance  is  something  - 
marvellous  and  appalling.    I  frankly   own 
that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
I  have  realized  its  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height.     On  the  one  bond  how  many  High  i 
Churchmen  have  the  most  absurd  conceptions 
of  what  is  held  and  taught  b;  an  evangelical 
clergyman.    Thej  imagine  he  is  a  kind  of  ' 
disorderly,  wild  person,  who  alters  the  Prayer 
Book  at  discretion,    who  dislikes  baptism,  . 
despises  the  Lord's  Supper,  admires  dirty 
churches,  cares  for  nothing  but  preaching, 
makes  light  of  the  prayers,  prefers  Dissentere 
to      Churchmen,    hates     bishops     [that    we  - 
thought,  by  the  way,  was  a  special  character- 
istic of    ItitualistsJ,  disapproves    of    good  . 
works,  and  does  not  see  much  beauty  in  the  - 
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Church  of  England.  Ludicrous  as  this  ^mc-  ' 
ture  ma;  appear,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rect account  of  what  many  High  Churchmen 
think.  I  often  think  that  they  know  no 
more  ahout  us  then  a  native  of  Timbuctoo 
knows  about  skating  and  ice-creams,  or  an 
Esquimaux  knows  about  grapes,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  On  the  other  hand  (for  I  wish 
to  mete  out  equal  justice),  how  many  Evan- 
gelical Churchmen  have  the  most  crude  and 
inaccurate  ideas  about  the  amount  of  sound 
doctrine  held  by  High  Churchmen '  ('  Unity 
among  Churchmen,'  page  14). 

Verily  there  is  need  of  culture — and  es- 
pecially of  Cbristiau  culture — even  among 
the  clergy.  But  if  they  kuow  so  litllc  of 
each  other,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  know 
no  more  of  us  than  of  the  natives  of  the 
Celestial  Empire !  We  venture  to  ask,  how- 
ever, that  nutil  they  kuow  more  they  write 


If  long  experience  had  not  taught  nahow 
high  a  place  the  Establishment  holds  in  the 
affections  of  the  great  body  of  Churchmen, 
atid  hc*w  much  they  will  forgive  to  anyone 
who  will  maintain  it  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  its  privil^es,  we  should  have  expect- 
ed these  essays  to  call  forth  a  number  of  in- 
dignant protests,  both  from  Evangelicals  as 
welll  as  from  High  Churchmen,  for  whatev- 
er the  writers  effect  fur  the  Establishment 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
and  cherished  privileges  of  the  Church. 
We  search  in  vain,  indeed,  for  any  defini- 
tion of  what  a  church  is,  or  how  it  happen; 
that  one  paiticular  church  is  (to  use  Mr. 
Hole's  words)  in  the  enjoyment '  of  certain 
property  dedicated  from  ancient  times  to 
ecclesiastical  uses,'  and  is  thus  'constituted 
an  established  church.'  We  have  the  his 
tory,  more  or  less  accurately  given,  of  thi 
way  in  which  this  property  came  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  service  of  religion.  Canon  Dix- 
on, with  a  candour  so  rare  as  to  call  for  spe- 
cial praise,  admitting  that  '  the  first  endow- 
ments which  the  Church  received  were  pro- 
bably national ;  public  land,  folkland,  was 
turned  into  bocland  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
Church;  and  this  was  done  with  the  full 
■consent  of  the  people  in  gemote  assembled.' 
We  have  elaborate  explanations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Royal  supremacy  over  the 
Church  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
interferes  in  its  affairs;  we  have  a  careful 
exhibition  of  the  advantages  resulting  frora 
these  arrangements,  and  solemn  warnings 
against  the  danger  of  disturbing  them  ;  but 
what  the  Churcu  is  wo  learn  not  Canon 
Dixon  tells  us  in  opposition  to  his  brother 
«ssavist3,  especially  to  Mr.  Hole,  who  argues 
at  length  against  the  theory,  that  'the 
Church  and  the  nation  are  one  and  the  same 
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thing,  differently  regarded;  that  there  i« 
one  State  which  is  both  ecclesiasUcal  and 

civil ;'  but  the  definition,  though  seemingly 
very  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  his  ar- 
gument, will  be  accepted  neither  by  'those 
who  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apofr- 
tolic  Church,  of  which  the  Anglican  is  a 
branch,  nor  by  those  who  believe  in  a  spir- 
itual church  of  Christ,  of  which  men  can 
become  members  only  by  their  own  pcisoii- 
al  trust  in  the  Saviour.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
definition  of  a  political  institution,  not  of  a 
ipiritual  community,  and  tells  us  nothing,  ex- 

ft  that  the  nation,  acting  in  its  ecclesiasti- 
capacity,  becomes  a  church;  which  implie* 
that  should  it  determine  to  adopt  the  worship 
of  Reason  instead  of  Ood,  or  the  eretd  of  the 
Koran  instead  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
would  remain  a_  church  still.  This  view 
may  suit  statesmen  who  regard  religion  only 
as  an  effective  instrument  either  of  police  or 
instruction,  and  esteem  it  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  State  should  employ  it  b> 
the  utmost  advant^e  in  this  way  ;  sanction- 
ing, therefore,  such  a  creed  and  such  a  po- 
lity as  may  be  most  Gubservient  to  its  own 
purposes,  as  James  L,  one  of  the  most  per> 
feet  types  of  an  Erastian  ruler,  preferred 
Episcopacy  to  Fresbyterianism  because  of 
the  supposed  political  tendencies  of  both. 
But  the  theory  which  thus  makes  a  church 
include  numbers  who  are  not  only  destitute 
of  spiritual  fitness  for  its  communion,  but 
who  declare  that  they  believe  neither  io 
Church  nor  Christ  nor  God,  is  so  alien  t« 
the  spirit  of  New  Testament  teaching,  that 
it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  how  any  Chris- 
tian minister  can  be  found  to  acquiesce  in  it 
Canon  Dixon  himself  does  not  see  all 
that  it  involves,  for  he  declines  to  go  into 
all  the  historic  questions  relative  to  disen- 
dowment,  '  because  we  think  that  so  extra- 
ordinary a  change  must  have  come  over  the 
spirit  of  English  justice  before  the  Chnrch 
is  disendowed,  that  disendowment  may  be 
dismissed  from  the  region  of  probshihliei' 
Dismissing  the  involuntary  smile  which 
steals  over  our  countenance  at  the  confi- 
dence thus  expressed,  wo  ask,  on  the  essay- 
ist's own  theory,' where  the  injustice  lies! 
If  the  Church  be  a  distinct  entity,  having 
its  own  history,  its  own  independent  rights 
and  its  property,  for  which  it  is  able  to 
produce  title-deeds  as  valid,  and  possibly  as 
ancient,  as  those  of  any  landowner  in  the 
kingdom,  we  can  nnderstand  how  the  na- 
tion, that  is,  the  IjCgtslature  representing  it 
and  acting  on  its  behalf,  may  be  accused  of 
spoliation  (with  what  justice  we  need  not 
examine  at  present^,  if  it  tramples  npon  the 
rights  so  universally  recognised.  But  Mr. 
Dixon's  theory  cutsaway  the  ground  of  soch 
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an  accosatioQ  altogetber.  Tbe'property  clear- 
ly belongs  to  the  nation,  which  has  chosen  to 
apply  it  to  religious  uses,  bnt  which,  if  it 
arrived  at  tbo  opinion  that  it  could  not  any 
longer  bo  wisely  employed  for  sach  pur- 
poses, might,  as  it  has  to  deal  only  with  its 
own,  find  some  better  mode  of  utilizing  it. 
The  only  question  to  be  considered  is  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  such  a  procedure. 
Justice  has  no  more  to  say  to  it  than  to  a 
scheme  of  a  landlord  fot  converting  his  deer 
forests  into  farms,  or,  if  the  time  comes 
when  we  may  safely  reduce  our  enormous 
armaments,  to  the  disendowment,  entire  or 
partial,  of  our  army  or  navy. 

The  number  of  various  theories  aa  to  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
affords  a  great  advant^e  to  the  defenders 
of  the  Establishment,  of  which  they  are  not 
alow  to  avail  themselves,  enabling  them  to 
employ  on  behalf  of  their  own  special  view, 
augments  which  can  apply  only  to  an  oppo- 
site theory,  and  which  are  absolutely  irre- 
condlable  with  that  which  they  are  defend- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  betrayed  into 
this  fallacy.  The  only  injustice  of  which 
the  nation,  supposing  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Church,  could  be  guilty,  were  it  to  alter 
entirely  the  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical 
funds,  would  be  to  existing  incumbents, 
should  it  hastily  withdraw  from  them  the 
advantages  they  enjoy,  and  this  injustice  it 
certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  commit,  aa 
Nonconformists  would  oppose  it  as  heartily 
as  Conformists.  It  is  much  more  easy  to 
abow  that  itisguilty  of  injustice  now,  when 
the  majority,  which  of  course  gnides  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State,  persists  in  assigning  large 
funds,  which  were  intended  for  the  good  of 
the" whole, to  an  institutioninwhose  benefits 
only  half  the  church-going  people,  if  so 
many,  participate. 

The  Church  of  England  then,  which  the 
essayists  have  undertaken  to  defend,  is  a 
powerful  system,  with  doctrine,  di!>cipline, 
and  ritual  all  prescribed  by  law,  wita  its 
chief  officers  appointed  by  the  State,  and 
holding  high  rank  in  the  State,  and  what 
they  attempt  to  prove  is,  that  it  is  good  for 
the  nation  that  the  law  should  continue  as  it 
is.  That  is  all,  and  we  must  add  we  do  not 
see  how  practical  and  honest  men  conid  well 
attempt  to  prove  more.  We  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  Mr,  Hole's  liking  for  the  term 
'Established  , Church;'  and  its  fuller  form, 
'the  Church  of  England  by  law  established,' 
would  be  to  us  stiU  more  objectionable,  as  a 
description  of  the  religious  community  to 
which  we  belonged.  But  wo  quite  i^rce  ' 
his  rejection  of  the  phrases  '  union 
Church  and  State,'  or  'alliance  of  Church 
and  State,'  as  untrue,  and  to  an  extent  mis- 
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leading.  For  they  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  Church  has  an  independent  existence, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fac^  it  has  not.  From 
the  beginning  of  its  history  it  has  beena  poli- 
tical institution,  fashioned,  directed,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  action  of  theState,  and  such  it 
is  at  this  hour.  'Originally  created'  (says 
Canon  Dixon)  'by  the  will  of  English  free- 
men, as  a  national  institution,  and  grafted 
into  the  State,  with  which  it  is  all  but  co- 
eval, the  Church  has  partaken  of  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation,  grown  with  its  growth, 
passed  with  it  through  the  storms  and"  sun- 
shine of  centuries,  and  stands  at  last  the  most 
venerable,  yet  the  most  vigorous  institution 
of  the  realm.  It  has  never  nad  any  existence 
apart  from  the  State.'  That  is  rather  a 
poetic  mode  of  stating  a  fact  extremely 
prosaic  in  itself,  and  utterly  opposed  to 
those  exalted  notions  of  right  and  preroga- 
tive which  we  hear  so  confidently  advanced 
by  a  lar^e  section  of  the  clei^y.  "Whether 
they  are  succesaors  of  the  apostles  or  not, 
the  position  they  have  in  the  country  is 
theirs  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  Charcb  is  what  it  is,  not  be- 
cause it  has  the  notes  of  catholicity,  or  alone 
retiuns  the  mystic  gifts  of  sacrMnental  grace, 
or  is,  in  some  special  sense,  the  depository  of 
the  truth;  not  because  her  creedsare  scriptur- 
al, or  its  clergy  iu  the  true  line  of  apostolical 
succession,  or  its  ritual  catholic,  but  simply 
because  it  has  from  ^e  to  age  accepted  the 
ruling  of  the  State  ana  conformed  to  it.  From 
the  outset  it  has  been,  we  are  told,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  no  other  national  Church  has 
ever  realized,  'completely  expressive  of  the 
instincts  of  the" people.'  When  the  State  ap- 
proved of  masses  the  Church  celebrated 
them,  and  when  it  pronounced  them  .blas- 
phemies it  abandoned  them.  It  exchanged 
its  old  Missal  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  when  the  State  so  decreed,  and  it 
had  to  dispense  with  the  Liturgy  in  its  turn 
when  it  pleased  the  Parliament  to  prohibit 
it.  Whether,  in  all  these  changes,  it  has 
been  '  completely  expressive  of  the  instincts 
of  the  people,'  it  has,  at  all  events,  been 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  expres- 
sed through  their  representatives.  And  if 
another  change  was  to  supervene  on  all  that 
have  gone  before,  and  the  tliree  estates  of 
the  realm  were  to  determine  on  disestablish- 
ment, there  would  be  no  Church  of  Eng- 
land left ;  and  before  there  was  even  an 
Episcopal  Church,  It  would  have  to  bo  orga- 
nised as  such.  It  is  worse  than  misleading, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  the  Church  as  possess- 
ing private  property,  for  in  such  case  'pri- 
vate property '  is  a  pure  fiction,  as  there  was 
no  body  to  whom  it  could  he  left. 

Mr.  Hole  is  extremely  careful  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  definitions,  and  seems  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  notion  that  he  has  risen 
saperioT  to  some  prevalent  errors  of  speech. 
But  his  definition  of  'establishment,'  and, 
indeed,  we  may  say,  his  definitions  altoge- 
ther, are  mere  examples  of  perverted  and 
useleas  ingenuity,  a  straining  after  novelty, 
which  only  tends  to  create  fresh  confusion, 
'Establishment'  with  him  means  'endow- 
ment,' and  nothing  more.  Even  if  part  of 
its  ancient  property  be  left,  a  church  cannot 
be  disestablished.  Thushesaysin  oneofthc 
moat  extraordinary  pase^^ef  his  essay — 

'  Disendowment  not  being  complete,  the 
Church  continues  "  established"  as  strictly 
as  ever.  Thus  it  is  in  Ireland  at  thi«  day. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
eountry  is  not  disestablish ed.  The  great 
bulk  01  its  property  has  been  taken  from  it, 
but  it  has  a  leeislative  title  to  the  remtunder. 
It  is  a  reduced,  not  a  disestablished  church. 
In  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1(JS9  a  representative 
church  body  was  celled  into  existence,  ap- 
proved by  the  Crown,  and  by  royal  charter 
incorporated.  In  this  Corporation  was  vested 
certain  property  which  the  Act  restored  to  the 
Church.  That  Act  first  divested  the  Church 
of  its  property,  and  thus  i  strictly  disestab- 
lished it.  It  thus  restored  a  fragment  of  the 
former  possessions  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. Technically  speaking,  this  was  dis- 
establishing and  subsequently  re-establish- 
ing. Tiio  Church  of  Ireland  is  as  truly  by 
law  established  as  before'  (Peek's  'Pripe 
Essays,'  page  8). 

It  may  be  very  obtuse  in  us,  but  we  see 
neither  the  cleverness  nor  the  use  of  alt  this 
ingenuity.  If  all  that  Mr.  Hole  says  were 
true,  it  would  realty  not  be  worth  while  to 
enter  on  a  crusade  against  a  phrase  in  uni- 
versal use  and  perfectly  well  nnderstood. 
The  Irish  Episcopal  Church  would  not  be 
one  whit  better  if  it  were  called  a  re-estab- 
lished instead  of  a  disestablished  church. 
Nor  is  Mr,  Hole's  own  argument  at  all  ad- 
vanced if  this  extraordinary  assertion  that 
Mr,  Gladstone  who  planned  the  measure, 
and  the  Liberal  party  who  carried  it,  and  the 
Tory  opposition  who  resisted  it,  and  even 
the  bishops  themselves  were  all  wrong;  and 
that  what  friends  and  enemies  alike  esteem- 
ed disestablishment  was  nothing  of  the 
bind.  But  we  object  altogether  to  the  view 
be  propounds.  Establishment  is  not  endow- 
ment, an^  endowment  is  not  establishment. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  church  which  a 
nation  determined  to  recognise  as  the  church 
of  the  nation,  but  on  which  it  bestowed  no 
revenues,  and  itisstill  more  easy  to  see  how 
a  church  might  receive  certain  revenues  at 
the  hands  of  the  State,  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  received  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, without  bdng  established  at  all.    But 


the  idea  of  a  national  sanctioa  is  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  a  church,  and  wbes 
that  is  withdrawn,  and  a  churcb  becomes  a 
'  private '  community,  whatever  eadowmento 
may  be  left  to  it,  it  is  disestablisbed.  Mr. 
Julius  Lloyd,  who  is  less  ambitious,  and  ii 
content  to  walk  in  the  beaten  tracks,  gives 
us  a  much  more  correct  idea  of  an  E«tab- 
lishment,  when  he  says  it  is  'the  public  re- 
cognition by  the  State  of  one  particular  reli- 
gion,' There  are  various  ways  in  which 
that  recognition  may  take  place,  as  for  oi- 
ample,  taking  the  cases  be  gives  that  *  the 
solemn  acts  of  the  State  should  be  accoai- 
panied  by  public  acts  of  worship ;  that  the 
chief  ministers  of  the  Church  should  hold,  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  a  certain  political  dig- 
nity ; '  bat,  whatever  the  mode  in  which  a 
State  mav  determine  to  ugnalize  a  partien- 
lar  church  as  that  of  the  naUon,  that  is  e^ 
tablishment 

Mr,  Freeman,  than  whom  no  man  is  moie 
competent  to  the  task,  alike  because  of  hit 
great  historic  lore,  bin  scientific  babit  of  in- 
vestigation, and  his  acquaintance  with  our 
eccleuastical  and  political  institutions,  hu 
discussed  the  points  connected  with  this 
question  of  establishment  in  a  volume  which, 
though  brief,  is  very  able,  and  condenses  s 
great  deal  of  valuable  matter  into  small 
space.  He  does  not  pronounce eitherforor 
against  disestablishment;  he  only  under- 
takes to  explain  what  it  means,  and,  bf 
clearing  away  prejudices  and  misconceptiou 
on  both  sides,  to  prepare  for  a  more  intelli- 
gent management  of  the  controversy.  It 
his  own  mind  leans  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  the  indications 
of  such  a  bias  are  few  and  obscure,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  the  tone  that  nins  through 
some  of  his  statements,  rather  than  in  any 
direct  and  positive  expresuon.  When  we 
find  a  writer  reminding  us  that  '  in  all  cases 
of  change,  especially  in  so  great  k  change  » 
this,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
thought  of  than  whether  the  proposed 
change  would  be  ideally  an  improvement,' 
and  carefully  guarding  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  an  advocate  of  disestablishment  in 
Ireland  must,  in  consistency,  support  the 
like  course  in  England,  and  especially  when 
these  views  are  first  set  forth  in  a  journal 
which  hasof  late  made  itself  conspicuous  b; 
its  hostility  to  the  'blazing  principles'  at 
advanced  Liberalism,  particularly  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical side,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  infer 
that  he  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  change  But  whatever  be  Mr.  Free- 
man's preferences,  they  do  not  colour  bis 
representations  of  the  facts,  which  arc  set 
forth  in  a  singularly  clear  and  dispassionate 
manner.    We  should  be  disposed  to  qualify 
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or  object  to  many  of  bis  Btatoments,  but 
that  only  meana  that  tbere  i«  such  difference 
of  opinion  as  might  naturally  be  expected  t« 
arise  when  independent  tninda  look  at  the 
same  subject  from  opposite  stand-pointa. 
These  difterencea,  however,  are  not  trivial, 
but  virtually  atfect  the  eoncluBions  at  which 
we  may  arrive  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the 
measnres  under  discussion,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  we  point  out  the 
grounds  on  which  we  hold  that,  with  every 
desire  to  be  impartial,  he  has  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  Nonconformist  case,  and  has 
unconsciously  been  affected  b^  his  own  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  the  Establishment. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a  literary  iconoclast,  and 
is  never  more  at  home  than  when  he  ia  de- 
molishing some  popular  prejudice  or  super- 
stition, especially  if  it  be  advanced  by  one 
who,  with  a  parade  of  teaming,  propounds 
some  old-fasbioned  view  which  modem 
scholarship  has  exploded.  How  effectually 
he  can  demolish  such  pretensions,  and  what 
valuable  service  his  criticisms  have  done  to 
onr  historic  literature,  the  readers  of  his  able 
essays  do  not  need  to  be  told,  and  even  if 
at  times  there  is  a  tone  of  severity  in  them, 
that  may  cawly  be  excused  in  one  whose 
own  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  natu- 
rally makes  him  a  little  impatient  of  old- 
fashioned  errors,  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  retain  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
and  of  the  factitious  strength  they  derive 
from  the  loose  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  those  who  assume  the  office  of  its  in- 
Btmctors.  But  this  tendency,  it  must  not 
-  be  denied,  has  its  own  dangen.  Almost 
unconsciously  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  deve- 
lops itself,  and  judgments  are  pronounced 
even  on  subjects  in  which  his  authority 
would  not  be  at  once  conceded,  in  a  tone 
sometimes  too  oracniar.  There  are  some 
points  in  the  controversy  about  disestablish- 
ment, on  which  no  man  is  better  entitled  to 
be  heard  with  deference  than  Mr.  Freeman, 
but  there  are  others  on  which  we  should  at- 
tach considerably  less  weight  to  his  opi- 
nions. The  subject  has  its  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  its  historical  and 
political  side,  and  it  is  quite  aa  possible  that 
the  Ficholar  or  the  statesman  may  attach  too 
little  importance  to  the  former,  as  that  thi 
divine  or  the  Chnrchman  may  overlook  thi 
latter.  We  should  be  extremely  slow  ti 
dispute  Mr.  Freeman's  ruling  on  the  one 
but  we  cannot  no  readily  yield  our  judgment 
to  his  on  the  other.  His  great  defect  is 
that  he  has  failed  to  make  proper  allowance 
for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  diflerent 
classes  of  religionists,  and  has  looked  at  the 
'  subject  too  much  from  the  side  of  the  State, 
and  of  one  who  is  interested  chiefly,  if  not 
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solely,  in  its  prosperity ;  and  as  the  result 
both  earnest  Churchmen  and  religious  Non- 
conformists will  feel  that  some  of  the  most 
mportant  elements  to  a  complete  nndcr- 
itanding  of  the  subject  have  been  left  out 
of  account. 

He  disposes,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
very  summary  style  of  the  idea  that  any 
ipe'cial  sanctity  attaches  to  Church  property, 
vhich  would  make  any  interference  with  it 
by  the  State  an  act  of  sacrilege,  but  he 
equally  dismisses  as  untenable  the  notion 
that  it  is  national  property  in  such  a  sense 
a.1  to  give  the  State  some  special  right  over 
it  different  from  that  which  it  has  over 
other  kinds  of  property.  Leaving  to  the 
advocates  of  the  indefeasible  claim  of  the 
Church  to  what  they  regard  as  its  ancient 
and  sacred  inheritance  the  defence  of  their 
own  position,  we  venture  to  join  issue  with 
him  on  the  second  point,  even  though  it  be 
one  in  which  we  are  bound  to  recognise  his 
claim  to  speak  with  authority.  We  may 
be  told,  indeed,  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  if  the  State 
should  see  fit  to  alter  the  appropriation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  there  is  nothing 
to  bar  its  action ;  but  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  bott«r  way  of  prejudicing  the  cause 
of  disestablishment  than  the  su^estion  that 
it  could  only  be  justified  by  arguments 
which  would  bo  equally  effectual  to  warrant 
its  invasion  of  those  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty which  Englishmen  guard  with  such 
natural  jealousy.  Mr.  Freeman  holds  that  it 
is  only  on  the  broad  ground  that  '  the  State 
may,  when  it  sees  good  reason  for  doing  so, 
take  or  conBscate  any  property  of  any  kind,' 
that  the  State  can  claim  to  interfere  with 
the  property  of  the  Church  at  all ;  and  if 
he  can  succeed  in  establishing  this  he  wilt 
have  constructed  a  defence  of  the  present 
system  infinitely  stronger  than  any  which 
the  moat  extreme  champions  of  its  Divine 
right  would  be  able  to  raise.     He  says: — 

'  The  State  has  the  same  power  to  deal 
with  Church  property  which  it  has  to  deal 
with  any  other  property,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Whenever  the  State  deems  that  the  rights 
either  of  individuals  or  corporations  ouglit 
to  give  way  to  the  general  mterests  of  the 
whole  community,  it  has  a  right  to  decree 
that  they  shall  give  way  to  it.  We  talk  of  the 
sacredness  of  private  property,  and  against 
everything  else  it  is  sacred  j  but  against 
an  Act  of  Parliament  it  has  no  sacredness  at 
all.  Every  day  we  see  private  property  con- 
fiscated for  railways  or  public  improvements 
of  any  kind.  We  use  the  word  "  confiscated  " 
in  its  proper  sense,  not  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  often  been  used  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
I  others  when  they  wished  to  put  a  measure  in 
I  a  bad  light  by  giving  it  what  they  thought 
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BD  ugly  name.  The  word  "  conlUcation"  has 
come  to  buve  on  ugly  Houud,  because  it  ie  in 
uo  sense  a  plcaSHnt  process,  and  because  io 
Tulgftr  use  the  word  has  got  a  wrong  mean- 
ing. "Confiacfttion"  is  vulifarly  «sed  to 
mean  "robbery."  A  man  has  oeen  known  to 
complain  that  another  msn  bas  "  confiBcated 
hie  hat."  Then,  of  course,  when  once  it  bas 
got  this  kind  of  meaning,  it  tells  in  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere  to  say  that  a  certain  mea- 
sure is  a  "  measure  of  confiscation."  But  the 
word  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  a  meaning 
which  is  wanted  in  this  discussion,  and  for 
the  present  punioso  must  be  recovered  from 
Mr.  Disraeli's  abuse  of  it  to  he  used  in  its  pro- 
per meaning.  "  Confiscation''  is  an  act  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  State  only.  It  is  the  tak- 
ing of  property  by  the  State.  It  is  a  perfectly 
colourless  word,  which  does  not  rule  wheth- 
er such  taking  be  just  or  unjust.  When  a  ma- 
gistrate inSicts  a  fine  he  does  an  act  of  "  con- 
liscBtion."  80  wlien  a  man's  land  is  taken 
from  him  1^  Act  of  Parliament,  Lis  land  is 
"confiscated."  To  be  sure  he  gets  compen- 
sation ;  but  the  land  may  be  taken  quite 
against  his  will,  and  the  compensation  may 
be  one  which  he  thinks  quite  modequate.  It 
is  plain  that  the  power  which  takes  awaythe 
land  and  gives  compensation  might  also, 
if  it  chose,  take  away  the  land  without  giv- 
ing any  compensation.  The  land  is  equnlly 
taken,  equally  confiscated  in  either  case.  It 
is  simply  a  feelins  of  natural  justice  which 
orders  that  when  it  ia  taken  the  owner  shall 
hare  something  given  to  him  instead.  An 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  should  take  away 
a  man's  land  without  compensation,  would 
be  unjust,  that  is  to  say,  cvery-wcll  disposed 
member  would  vote  against  it.  But  it  would 
bo  lawful,  that  is  to  ssy  no  blame  would  at- 
tach to  those  who  carried  it  out  and  acted 
upon  it '  ('  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
mont,'  pp.  fl-8). 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discnsa  tble 
sweeping  statement  in  its  bearings  on  the 
rights  of  private  property,  but  it  is  snrely  a 
dangerous  expedient  to  prop  up  the  Estab- 
lishment by  laying  down  principles  which 
strike  at  the  root  of  our  whole  system  of 
property,  in  the  hope  that  the  nation  will 
shrink  from  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  which  would  give  a 
sanction  to  maxims  so  perilous.  For  the 
present  such  a  policy  may  be  successful,  but 
the  time  may  come  when  such  statements 
will  be  quoted  with  fatal  effect  in  defence  of 
a  social  revolution.  ConsciTatism  may  now 
find  in  them  an  argument  against  any  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  property  which  is 
public  in  the  sense  tliat  it  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  nation,  but  Communism,  if  it  had 
the  power,  might  equally  appeal  to  them  to 
justuy  a  redistribution  of  all  property  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 
^^  e  should  feel  that  our  position  was  indeed 
seriously  compromised  if  we  could  only  re- 
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sist  the  conclusion  of  the  one  by  accepting 
that  of  the  other ;  but  we  can  escape  froia 
the  difficulty  only  by  insisting  on  that  es- 
sential distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate property  in  their  respective  relations  to 
the  State,  which  Mr.  Freeman  so  resojatcly 
rejects. 

The  fallacy  of  his  argnment  lurks  in  tbe 
word 'confiscation.'  The  pleasure  of  redeem- 
ing an  important  term — which,  in  conw- 
quence  of  a  sarcasm  by  Mr.  I>isracli,  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  piece  of  party  sUng 
— and  the  desire  to  gnard  against  such  per- 
version have  carried  him  away  and  can»d 
him  to  asMgn  to  it  a  strictly  technical  mean- 
ing, which,  even  if  correct,  is  cssentiallj 
misleading.  We  will  not  dispute  with  him 
as  to  the  etymology.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
right  to  describe  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magis- 
trate upon  a  drunkard  and  the  appropriaUon 
of  landowner's  estato  without  compensation 
as  being  alike  ants  of  confiscation,  but  tfais 
does  not  eSace  the  distinction  between  1 
normal  operation  of  justice  and  an  arbitrsrj 
procedure  of  the  Legislature,  which  may  be 
within  its  power,  bat  is  certainly  going 
beyond  its  right,  when  it  deprives  a  citiien 
of  his  property  without  compensation. 
Compensation  ia  treated  very  lightly  by  Mf- 
Freeman,  but  it  really  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  transaction.  When  Parliament  compels 
a  man  to  sell  his  property  for  some  great 
public  work,  it  reci^nises  his  absolute  rigbt 
and  tacitly  confesses  the  sncredness  of  his 
property  by  providing  that  he  shall  receives 
full  equivalent  It  does  not  in  fact  require 
him  to  surrender  it,  but  to  exchange  it,  and 
takes  all  possible  care  that  he  shall  notsufier 
by  the  transfer.  He  may  contend  that  tbe 
compensation  is  inadequate  and  theic  are 
no  doubt  cases  in  which  no  money  and  nu 
other  estate  could  appear  to  the  man  him- 
self sufficient  recompense  for  a  separation 
from  some  homestead  which  innumerable 
associations  have  endeared  to  him ;  but  it  is 
that  sentiment  alone  which  tbe  State  com- 
pels him  to  sacrifice  for  the  public  good. 
So  far  as  mere  property  ia  concerned  it  tafcc^ 
every  care  that  he  shall  receive  as  macb  u 
he  is  required  to  give. 

Thb  cannot  be  said  in  relation  to  proper 
ty  taken  from  a  national  institution  like  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Rights  of  private  pro- 
perty were  scrupulously  respected,  and  a 
very  large  and  generous  interpretation  "M 
given  to  them,  but  with  the  satisfaction  for 
them  ail  idea  of  compensation  ceased.  In- 
dividuals possessed  of  an  actual  or  proepoo 
tive  interest  iu  the  property  were  fairly,  not 
to  say  liberally  dealt  with,  and  ample  sc- 
knowledgment  was  made  for  endowments 
which,  having  been  given  after  a  certain 
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date  at  which  tbo  existing  Bettlement  iras 
fixed,  were  assumed  to  liave  been  gifts  to 
the  Episcopal  Church,  But  there  compen- 
sation stopped,  and  the  State  resumed  the 
{lossession  of  the  revenue  it  had  hitherto  sl- 
otted to  the  Charcb.  It  is  not  thus  that  a 
private  owner  is  compensated.  He  is  re- 
garded not  as  a  life-tenant,  bnt  as  a  free- 
holder, and  the  market  value  of  his  holding 
is  coAipoted  and  paid  with  the  addition  of 
such  lolatium  as  may  be  deterroined  (by  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  if  be  chooses  to  ap- 
peal to  them)  to  be  adequate  to  the  loss  he 
Bufiera  from  oompnisory  sale.  The  difle- 
rence  in  the  principles  acted  npon  in  the 
compensation  of  private  individuals  whose 
land  is  required  for  public  use,  and  those 
adopted  in  relation  to  the  Irish  Church, 
marks  the  distinction  which  Parliament  has 
always  drawn,  and,  as  we  hold,  rightly 
drawn,  between  public  and  private  property, 
Mr.  Freeman  tally  admits  that  tne  cases 
are  much  more  frequent  in  which  a  State 
may  wisely  and  beneficially  interfere  with 
the  disposition  of  Church  property  than  of 
private  property,  bnt  we  contend  that  is 
something  more  than  a  question  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, for  in  the  one  case  it  is  left  for 
purposes,  and  in  the  otiier  to  penima.  It 
may  possibly  be  right  that  a  State  should 
interfere  with  both,  but  at  least  they  are  so 
distinct  in  character  that  they  cannot  i>e 
placed  npon  the  same  level.  The  Rev.  F, 
Myers  puts  the  case  with  great  force,  and 
with  a  candour  which  is  beyond  all  pruse : — 
'  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
property  left  for  purposes  and  property  left 
to  persona ;  between  that  which  is  left  to  de- 
scend lineally  and  that  which  is  left  to  des- 
cend corporately.  When  property  is  left  un- 
conditionally to  persons  and  their  heirs,  the 
State  may  do  as  wisely  as  justly  not  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  except  in  special  cases  as  to 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  among  any. 
But  when  property  is  left  to  an  order  of  men 
for  particular  purposes,  it  is  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  justice  for  the  State  to  decide 
whether  such  purposes  and  the  existence  of 
such  an  order  are  consistent  with  its  own  in- 
terests. If  it  should  tbink  them  not  so,  to 
prohibit  altogether  the  holding  of  such  pro- 
perty under  such  conditions ;  or  if  it  should 
think  them  so  in  the  main,  but  not  altoge- 
ther, BO  to  regulate  the  nature  of  its  tenure 
as  that  it  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  its 
own  welfare.  Here  again  it  is  quite  option- 
al  whether  a  church  will  accept  property  on 
such  limited  conditions ;  but,  if  it  does,  it 
cannot  complain  of  any  interference'  of  the 
State  which  shall  merely  ensure  the  mainten- 
tenance  of  such  conditions '  ('  Catholic 
Thoughts,'  pp.  351,  253). 

It  is  to  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of 
this  distinction — not  so  much  between  cor- 


porate and  private  property,  as  between 
property  bequeathed  for  purposes  and  pro- 
perty settled  on  persons — that  we  owe  the 
rescue  of  a  portion  of  the  charitable  and 
educational  endowments  of  the  country  from 
the  gross  abuses  to  which  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  wishes  of  the  'pious  founder'  had 
led,  an  extension  of  the  area  over  which 
their  benefits  were  to  be  diBused,  and  an 
adaptation  of  those  benefits  to  the  changed 
condition  of  society.  It  b  not  necessary  to 
remind  our  renders  of  the  intensity  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  atmi^le,  by  means  of  which 
this  has  been  accomplbhed  or  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  ground  already  won  is 
held.  Bnt  even  the  limited  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  realized  would  never  have 
been  achieved  if  the  advocates  of  reform  had 
proceeded  on  Mr.  Freeman's  principle,  or  if 
Parliament  could  have  been  brought  to  I>e- 
lieve  that  in  applying  money  left  for  the 
ransom  of  prisoners  in  Barbary,  or  in  ex- 
tending to  a  county  or  to  the  country  at  large 
the  advantages  of  a  bequest,  whose  proceeds 
had  become  too  great  to  be  wisely  expend- 
ed on  the  little  parish  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally designed,  or  in  revoluttoniKing  the  en- 
tire character  of  the  education  given  in  an  en- 
dowed school,  so  as  to  make  it  an  institution 
of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than  one  of 
the  seventeenth,  it  was  establishing  a  prece- 
dent which  would  be  available,  if  not  to  jus- 
tify ihe  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  or  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  at  all  eventa  to  bring  it  into  the  cate- 
gory of  those  propositions  which  Parliament 
might  entertain  and  decide  according  to  its 
ideas  of  their  expediency.  If  Pariiament 
has  a  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  estate  in 
the  way  in  which  it  has  dealt  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  Church,  or  to  alter  its  dis- 
position among  his  heirs,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  it  is,  through  its  commissioners,  con- 
tinually altering  the  arrangements  of  chari- 
table and '  educational  trusts,  it  is  a  right 
which,  except  in  cases  of  attainder  for  real 
or  alleged  crimes  against  the  State,  it  has 
never  yet  asserted. 

So  far  as  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church  is  concerned,  there  is,  on  Mr.  Free- 
man's own  showing  of  its  nature,  another 
reason  why  the  State  may  deal  with  it  ac- 
cording to  its  pleasure,  without  committing 
itself  to  a  clium  to  the  absolute  control  of 
all  property.  If  the  Established  Church  is 
'established'  not  because  of  any  particular 
act  of  establishment  at  any  particular  time, 
but  because  it '  was  once  the  nation,'  and  if 
'in  early  times'  (the  times,  be  it  observed, 
when  the  property  in  question  was,  for  the 
most  part,  accumulated)  'the  Church  was 
simply  the  nation  looked  at  with  reference 
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to  religion,  just  as  the  army  was  the  nation 
looked  at  with  reference  to  warfare,'  then  it 
follows  that  the  nation  in  disposing  of  it  is 
only  dUposinft  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  coarse  of  events,  a  section  of  the  peo- 
ple has  got  exclusire  possession  of  that 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  good  of  all,  but 
the  right  still  remains,  though  overridden 
for  the  time  by  the  power  of  a  majority 
which  has  laid  down  conditions  that  deprive 
the  minority  of  its  share  in  the  common  in- 
heritance. When  the  majority  shall  feel,  as 
assuredly  some  day  it  will  feel,  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  great  national  funds  to  secta- 
rian ends  is  a  wrong  to  all  who  are  outside 
the  pale  of  the  priviWed  class,  and  shall  re- 
Bolve  on  a  more  equitable  distribution,  so 
far  from  violating  any  rights  of  property,  it 
will  only  be  distinctly  asserting  them,  by  re- 
covering for  the  people,  as  a  whole,  property 
out  of  which  they  have  been  kept  for  centu- 
ries by  a  powerful  party. 

This  may  seem  a  harsh  mode  of  stating 
the  case,  but  it  is  fully  justdfied  by  Mr. 
Freeman's  representation  of  the  facts.  The 
Church,  he  tells  u",  '  grew  up,'  '  The  whole 
thing,  in  short,  like  everything  else  in  this 
country,  came  of  itself.  TheChnrch  Eslab- 
lishment  has  juat  the  same  history  as  the 
House  of  Commons  or  as  Trial  by  Jury.  It 
is  the  creatjon  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  the 
creation  of  any  particular  law,  bat  of  the 
general  course  of  our  law,  written  «nd 
unwritten.'  That  is  true  to  a  considerable 
extent,  at  least,  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fistablishment,  bnt  it  requires  to  he  mate- 
rially qualified  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  changes  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  true  at  all,  in  relation  to 
the  Establishment,  as  it  has  been  since  it 
obtained  a  definite  constitution  at  the  Re- 
storation, 

What  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  as  welt  as  some  of  these  Church  defen- 
ders, who  assure  us  that  the  last  thing  which 
they  contemplated  was  the  establishing  of  s 
new  church.  Ail  we  know  is  what  they 
did,  and  that  was,  while  preserving,  as  Mr. 
Freeman  tells  us,  the  'legal  continuity' of 
most  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  to 
change  the  purposes  for  which  they  existed. 
The  mild  language  in  which  it  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  difterent  parties  now  to  describe 
the  changes  which  were  then  accompli  shed, 
is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  violence  and  in- 
justice which  di^ace  the  history  of  the  pe- 
riod. It  sounds  like  a  cruel  mockery  to  the 
memories  of  such  men  as  Bisbop  Fisher,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  Carthusian  monks,  and 
others,  who  were  martyred  simply  for  ad- 
hering to  the  doctrines  and  practices  in 
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which,  from  their  childhood,  they  had  been 
educated,  and  which,  with  the  sanctioD  of 
the  State,  they  had  been  placed  in  their  re- 
spective positions  for  the  purpose  of  mun- 
taining,  to  talk  about  the  'legal  continnity' 
being  preserved.  To  them,  at  least,  tbe 
change  was  very  real,  so  real  that  they  feh 
it  was  better  to  die  than  to  accept  it;  and 
it  must  snrely  have  been  as  real  and  as  im- 
portant to  those  who  presented  to  them  tbe 
alternative  of  submission  or  death— some  of 
whom  had,  when  the  tJde  turned,  to  sufter 
martyrdom  themselves  for  their  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  old  faith.  It  is  from  the  s^ 
tions  of  such  men,  not  from  the  conduct  of 
the  great  mass,  who,  no  doubt,  '  were  mAj 
to  conform  to  the  law  in  religions  matters, 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  conform  to  it  m 
other  mattera,'  that  the  real  significance  of 
the  Reformation  is  to  be  gathered,  and  lo 
long  as  the  story  is  preserved  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  any  but  those  who  are  de- 
sirous to  believe  that  the  ecclesiastical  l^is- 
lation  of  the  Reformation'  period  was  not 
the  virtual  establishment  of  a  Church,  not 
only  differing  from,  but  in  some  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  directly  antagonistic  to, 
that  which  had  previously  existed. 

But  it  was  at  the  Restoration  and  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  that  the  Anglican  Chnrefa 
was  definitely  constituted.  As  Mr.  Freemin 
himself  admits,  Charles  IT.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment '  did  establish  an  ecclesiastical  system 
by  a  single  deliberate  Act'  He  seeks,  in- 
deed, to  qualify  this  by  adding  that  'the 
form  which  that  Act  took,  tho  revival  of 
something  old,  something  which  was  held 
to  have  been  illegally  abolished,  gives  the 
Act  a  different  character,'  and  that  'it  i> 
quite  certain  that,  when  people  talk  of  the 
Church  as  being  "  established  "  by  an  act  of 
the  State,  when  they  talk  of  a  liargaia  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  they  do  not  con- 
ceive the  event  as  happening  in  the  time  of 
Charies  11,'  But  we  have  to  do  with  facta, 
not  with  the  representations  given  of  their 
own  action  by  politicians  and  Churchmen  of 
the  Rcstoiation,  or  with  popular  misconcep- 
tions of  history.  Nonconformists,  at  all 
events,  have  not  failed  to  attach  their  full 
sigiiiJicancc  to  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  tiie 
disastrous  period  at  which  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity created  a  wide  chasm  between  two 
sections  of  the  English  people,  a  chasm 
which  has  ever  been  growing  wider,  and 
which  can  never  be  closed  up  until  the  cause 
of  separation  is  removed.  Whether  or  not 
the  Church  was  established  at  tbe  Reforma- 
tion is  no  moie  a  practical  question  in  this 
controversy  than  those  still  more  doubtful 
problems  relative  to  the  character  and  power 
of  the  ancient  British  Church,  or  the  eccle- 
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■iastical  l^alation  of  Saxon  times,  about 
which  Church  defenders  talk  so  glibly. 
"What  we  have  to  deal  with  now,  in  not  the 
Establishment  as  it  was  under  ^thelwnlf,  or 
as  it  was  under  Henry  VIIL,  but  with  the 
Establishment  as  it  was  ordered  under 
Charles  II.,  and  still  exists.  In  the  first  pe- 
riod, the  Church  and  the  nation  were  one ; 
at  the  second,  though  there  were  already 
germs  of  division,  they  had  hardly  develop- 
ed into  actual  separation  between  diltercat 
parties;  at  the  third  these  divisions  had 
taken  distinct  shape,  and  out  of  the  nnt^o- 
nistic  systems  the  State  chose  one,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  the  people  resolved  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  use  of  their  own  section,  for 
tho  teaching  of  their  own  creed  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  polity,  the  vast 
endowments  which  the  nation,  in  former 
days,  had  set  apart  for  the  religious  work  of 
the  whole. 

We  do  not  see  how  these  facts  are  to  he 
gainsud,  or  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
point  escaped.  In  no  true  sense  was  the 
pas»ng  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  'the  revi- 
val of  something  old.'  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  not  the  form  of  worship, 
nor  were  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  the  creed 
of  the  olden  time,  the  times  iu  which  the 
Church  of  England  first  grew  np.  Even  the 
hierarchy — '  the  bishops,  chapters,  and  so 
forth ' — which  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  was  all 
that  had  to  be  restored,  though  it  retained 
the  same  internal  oi^nization,  was  an  alto- 
gether different  kind  of  body,  different  in 
its  relations  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
State  from  the  hierarchy  of  the  six  centuries 
preceding  the  Reformation.  But  in  a  much 
deeper  sense  was  this  so-called  restoration, 
so  far  from  being  a  '  revival  of  something 
old,'  a  daring  novelty — it  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  which  was  no  longer  like 
that  of  old,  the  nation,  but  only  part  of  the 
naUon.  It  is  true  thutan  attempt  was  made 
to  preserve  the  old  idea  and  to  stamp  out 
the  schismatic  element  by  tho  enactment  of 
laws  which  thrust  those  who  would  not  buI>- 
Bcriiw  lo  the  creed  and  conform  to  the 
Church  of  the  majority  outside  the  pale  of 
national  life.  But  this  only  aggravated  the 
injustice,  it  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  se^ 
(using  the  word  in  no  invidious  sense)  had 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  property  of  the 
nation.  In  face  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  of  lit- 
tle use  to  tell  us  that  the  present  position  of 
the  Anglican  Church  does  not  anso  out  of 
an  act  of  sclectioD  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
by  whioh  it  received  privil^ea  denied  to  the 
others.  If  to  dispossess  hundreds  of  the 
clergy  and  to  install  others  in  their  places 
solely  because  of  theological  and  ecclesiaati- 
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cal  views,  does  not  mean  the  establishment  of 
one  church  in  preference  to  all  others,  we 
see  not  in  what  way  such  a  purpose  could 
have  been  carried  out.  The  State  intended 
not  only  that  the  present  Episcopal  Charch 
should  be  the  predominant,  but  that  it 
ehoald  be  the  only  religion,  and  this  it  did, 
not  on  the  ground  that  it  had  always  been 
the  Church  of  the  nation — for  to  that  assnr- 
edly  a  church  which  abjured  the  supremacy 
of  the  Fope,  abolished  the  mass,  and  set  up 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  could  not  pretend 
— but  because  it  was  that  which  suited  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  day. 

'  A  truer  statement  of  the  case '  (says  Mr. 
Freeman)  'is  to  saj  that  the  Established 
Church  is  a  religious  body  which  once  was 
co-oitensive  witn  the  nation,  but  which  has 
since  censed  to  be  so.'  This  is  a  very  mild 
way  of  representing  the  ugly  fact  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  this  controversy ;  but  we  are 
quite  content  to  accept  it,  for  it  concedes  all 
for  which  we  care  to  contend.  Such  a 
change  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  have  led  to  a  corresponding 
change  in  tho  appropriation  of  an  estate, 
which  could  no  longer  be  used  for  religious 
purposes  without  injustice  to  Dissenters. 
The  injostice  was  all  the  greater,  becanse  the 
wide  departure  from  the  creed  and  practice 
of  the  Church  to  which  the  property  was 
originally  ^ven,  deprived  the  favoured  sect 
of  the  plea  that  Nonconformists  were  suffer- 
ing because  they  had  abandoned  the  fmth  of 
their  fathers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  Parliament  has,  of  late  years, 
been  gradually  redressing  the  wrong.  The 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  universities  was  a  confes- 
sion that  they  were  the  property  of  the  na- 
tJon,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  an- 
other embodiment  of  the  same  principle, 
made  all  the  more  emphatic  by  the  provision 
that  exempted  schools,  founded  since  the 
Toleration  Act,  from  its  liberalizing  opi- 
nions. The  provbion  was  intended  for  tne 
good  of  the  Establishment,  but  it  was  really 
a  l^al  rect^ition  of  that  which  its  zealous 
advocal«s  are  so  anxious  to  deny,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  public  property,  of 
which  it  is  the  tenant,  and  the  private  pro- 
perty, which  is  assumed  to  be  its  freehold. 
Whether  the  claim  to  the  latter  is  so  valid  aa 
ia  generally  assumed;  that  is,  whether  endow- 
ments granted  to  an  Established  Church  arc 
lo  be  regarded  aa  given  to  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  whether  established  or  not,  ia 
a  point  into  which  we  shall  not  enter,  for  the 
question  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  a  practical 
one.  All  we  care  to  insist  npon  here  is,  that 
Farliament  has  already  Hsserted,  in  relation  to 
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nniversitiea  And  schoola,  the  pnnciple  which 
ve  maintaia  id  relatioD  to  the  public  pro- 
perty of  the  EstabliahmeDt. 

Practically  it  may  be  said  there  is  do  dif- 
fercDoe  betwceD  Mr.  Freeman  and  onraelveft, 
as  he  adinits  that  the  one  qnestiou  to  be  de- 
cided is,  '  Will  it  be  for  the  common  good 
of  the  country  to  make  any  change  in  these 
matters,  or  will  it  be  better  to  leave  them  as 
they  are  t '  But  it  mokes  all  the  difiereoce 
io  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  this 
question,  whether  we  regard  the  proposed 
coange  as  a  new  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, or  as  a  vindication  of  rights  which  have 
long  been  anjostly  held  in  abeyance.  In 
the  former  case  we  should  certainly  hesitate 
raacb  longer,  allow  more  weight  to  the  cou- 
Bideration  of  the  evils  that  might  reenlt  from 
change,  and  altogether  lean  more  decidedly 
to  the  view  of  those  in  posseesion ;  in  the 
latter,  we  should  feel  that  moch  ought  to  be 
risked  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  to. the  real  nature 
of  the  Establiahroent,  is  so  far  from  being 
oat  of  place  in  a  discoasion  of  the  question 
which  Mr.  FVeeman  says  is  the  only  one  to 
be  solved,  that  it  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  its  decision.  Mr.  Freeman  says,  '  It 
is  for  the  advocates  of  disestablishment  to 
make  out  their  case.  They  most  show  that 
the  Bstablished  Chorch  is  the  caa«e  of  evils 
to  the  eountiT  so  great  as  not  only  to  out 
weigh  the  advantages  of  which  it  may  be 
the  cause,  but  also  to  outweigh  the  evils  in- 
herent in  BO  great  a  change— a  change  af- 
fecting so  many  interests  and  rooting  up  so 
many  associations.'  We  say,  od  the  contra- 
ry, that  it  ia  for  the  supporters  of  an  insti- 
tution which,  in  a  vetr  important  sphere  of 
action,  has  substituted  a  sect  for  the  nation, 
to  justify  its  retention  of  endowments  and 
privileges  to  which  it  has  no  title  except  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  showing  that  tbe  im- 
mense good  which  accrues  from  its  relation 
to  the  State  not  only  outweighs  the  evils  re- 
sulting to  itself,  to  religion,  and  to  the  na- 
tion at  laige,  from  the  interference  of  Gov- 
ernment in  a  province  beyond  its  proper 
sphere,  bat  also  outweigbB  the  conaidoration 
to  those  principles  of  social  and  political 
justice  which  the  arrangement  violates. 

To  examine  this  qnestion  fnlly,  and  fairly 
to  strike  the  balance,  would  require  much 
more  space  than  we  can  ^ve  it  here,  but 
there  are  some  points  which  we  mast  briefly 
notice.  Mr.  Holo  has  given  ua  a  list  of  the 
advantages  of  an  Established  Church,  under 
DO  less  Uian  fourteen  distinct  heads,  and  has 
supplemented  them  by  seven  reasons  against 
disestablishment.  It  is  not  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  retard  his  statement  as  a  full  expo- 
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sition  of  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  the  Ee- 
tablishment ;  and  certainly,  if  he  could 
maint^n  all  his  assertions,  he  would  hare 
made  ont  a  very  strong  case.  But  some  of 
bis  assertions  involve  contradictions,  othen 
are  ei:treraely  doubtful — not  to  pnt  it  mors 
strongly — and  others,  if  admitted  to  be  trae 
are  irrelevant,  inasmuch  aa  the  good  which 
thev  trace  to  an  Establishment  would  remain 
undiminished  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Charch  retained  its  spiritual  vitality  and 
force,  even  though  it  lost  the  temporal  dia- 
tinction  and  wealth  of  a  State  Church.  One 
or  two  brief  references  to  some  of  these 
must  suffice.  We  Bnd  it,  for  example,  as 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  Establishment 
is  to  be  credited  at  one  and  the  same  time 
with  *  securing  stability  of  doctrine '  and 
*  mtuntainiug  tbe  safest  guarantee  of  bntli,' 
and  with  'dealing  best  with  novelties  in 
thought'  and  '  encouraging  variety  of 
minds,'  OS  to  see  how  Nonconformity  can  be 
open  at  once  to  the  chaige  of  enconra^ng 
laxity  of  doctrine,  and  to  that  of  keeping  its 
ministers  Id  a  moral  bondage,  which  prevents 
freedom  of  thought.  'Mutual  toleruice'is 
sud  to  be  promoted  by  the  action  of  tbe 
State  Church.  Whether  it  is  so,  we  leave 
those  to  judge  who  have  followed  the  coarae 
of  the  intestine  controversies  wbicb  are  rag- 
ing witlrin  it  If  the  criticisms  of  Bitualista 
apon  Evangelicals,  of  Evangelicals  npon  Ri- 
tualist«,  and  of  both  upon  the  Bbhops;  if 
the  recriminations  of  the  Soek  and  the 
Gkureh  Times  and  the  wild  ravings  of  the 
Church  Herald  ;  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  Churcfi  Union  and  the  Church  As- 
sociation are  the  signs  of  that  mutual  tole- 
rance which  Mr.  Hole  asserts  is  a  product  of 
the  Establishment,  we  only  wonder  what 
these  antagonists  would  be  if,  by  any  nn- 
happ;^  misfortune,  they  should  become  into- 
lerant Mr.  Ryle  does  not  take  quite  so 
bright  a  view  of  the  relations  between  tbe 
dilterent  Church  parties.  '  If  we  love  unity 
and  want  more  of  it '  (be  says),  '  I  am  quite 
certain  that  at  present  in  direct  spiritual 
work  each  school  of  Churchmen  must  be 
content  to  work  on  alone.  The  acids  and 
alkalies  must  be  kept  separate,  test  there  be 
efiervcBcences  and  explosions,  and  a  general 
blow  up'  ^'Church  Unity,'  page  21).  Hiat 
tbe  EstAblishment  'fosters  the  parochial 
system '  is  true,  but  the  bUnd  worship  of 
that  system  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ryle,  one  of 
the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  growth 
of  religion  in  those  parishes,  still  too  nnme- 
roas,  where  the  incumbent  fails  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  yet  is  able  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  other  clergyman 
into  his  preserves.    DisestabUshment  would 
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■peedilj  sweep  away  luch  an  abuse,  and  yet 
leave  nndisturbod  existing  arnuigements,  bo 
far  as  they  work  beneficially.         ' 

Bat  what  strikes  us  forcibly  in  this  enn- 
meration  of  the  blessings  of  the  Establisb- 
ment  is  the  immense  value  attached  to  pare- 
ly  material  considerations.  The  spiritual 
lorcea  which  it  contains,  (he  trnth  that  is  in 
its  creeds,  the  attractive  character  of  ite 
worship,  the  piety  and  zeal  of  its  clergy,  the 
faith  and  godliness  among  its  members,  ap- 
parently coant  for  little  or  nothiug,  and  the 
power  it  possesses  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  rcvenaes  and  honours  which  the  State 
bestows  upon  iL  It  has,  we  are  told,  the 
truth  firmly  rooted  by  means  of  its  creeds, 
but  it  might  seem  as  if  more  reliance  were 
placed  upon  '  statutable  authority '  by  which 
they  are  maintained,  and  which  is  ail  thiit 
the  Establishment  gives  them,  than  on  their 
inherent  strength.  The  Anglican  Church  is 
doing  a  great  missionary  and  evangelistic 
work,  with  a  liberality  which  all  can  admire, 
and  a  success  in  which  all  true  Christian 
hearts  may  rejoice;  but  'disestablish  and 
disendow  the  Church,  and  there  comes  at 
once  a  chilling  frost  over  every  struggling 
efiort  in  this  vast  system ;  the  work  of  civi- 
lizing and  humanizing  the  mssses,  which 
cannot  even  now  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing yearly  demand,  is  disorganized,  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  put  back,  how  many  gene- 
rations one  does  not  think  upon.'  We  ask, 
in  amazement,  Whyt  The  State  finds 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  men  to  do  the 
work ;  why  should  there  be  any  pause  in  it 
because  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  nation!  The 
ftuth  in  God,  the  love  to  the  truth,  the  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  which  are  to  be 
found  in-  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  which  are  the  inspiration  and 
strength  of  this  holy  service,  are  surely  not 
all  to  be  resolved  into  faith  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  therefore  doomed  to  decay  if  a 
destructive  hand  be  laid  on  that  EsUblish- 
ment. 

If  this  alliance  with  the  State  did  nothing 
worse  than  sow  these  seeds  of  cowardice  and 
unfaith  in  Christian  men,  causing  them  to 
trust  more  in  political  arrangements  than  in 
the  word  and  power  of  the  living  God,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  severed.  We 
believe  that  the  wonderful  vitality  and  pow- 
er which  the  Episcopal  Church  has  shown 
during  the  last  thirty  ye  are  have  been  deve- 
loped in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State.  We  have  no  fwth 
in  these  sinister  predictions  of  the  result  of 
disestablishment.  There  is  much  more  truth 
in  Mr.  Kyle's  anticipations  that  her  sons 
*  would  make  more  of  their  poor  old  church 


in  her  adversity  than  they  ever  did  in  her 
prosperity.  They  would  love  her  better, 
and  open  their  purses  more  liberally,  when 
they  saw  her  in  plun  attire,  than  they  ever 
did  when  she  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen '  (' Pisestablishment,'  &c.,  pi^e  3). 
Of  course  they  would,  and  we  should  hear- 
tily rejoice  in  their  increased  zeal,  whatever 
might  be  the  efioct  on  our  special  denomi- 
national  interests.  Yet  even  Mr.  Byte  can- 
not wholly  dismiss  his  fears,  and  says  ttiat 
'  hundreds  of  useful  and  life-giving  organi- 
zations would  at  once  be  paralyzed,  wither- 
ed, or  destroyed  for  want  of  funds.'  What ! 
while  the  Church  retains  the  hold — which 
the  .worthy  Canon  says  it  has — over  twelve 
millions  of  the  people.  What!  when  it  has, 
according  to  the  statement  of  its  friends, 
raised  £75,000,000  for  churches,  endow- 
ments, schools,  and  parsonages  during  the 
last  Rfty  yearn,  and  principally  within  the 
last  thirty-five.*  What!  when  this  'poor 
old  church,'  reduced  to  plain  attire,  will,  on 
the  calculation  of  the  greatest  financier  of 
the  age,  have  a  capital  of  ninety  millions  of 
money,  if  it  is  dealt  with  as  its  Irish  sister 
has  been,  and  will  still  be  the  richest  church 
in  Christendom.  If  it  should  bo  weak  when 
disestablished  its  weakness  will  certainly  not 
arise  from  extreme  poverty.  It  will  be 
much  more  exposed  to  the  danger  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Myers,  when  be  says:  'Rather it 
would  seem  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  a  rich 
church  to  lead  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
For  a  church  to  accumulate  property  beyond 
necessary  uses  is  to  injure  itself.  Tiie  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  to  a  church, 
and  if  it  will  be  rich  it  will  assuredly  fall 
into  a  snare  which  may  end  In  its  perdition ' 
('  Catholic  Thoughts,'  page  250),  If  there 
were  more  men  among  the  clergy  with  the 
lofty  spirit  of  this  noble  Christian  teacher, 
wo  should  have  less  of  this  miserable  croak- 
ing. They  are  not,  eh  Mr.  Ryle  says,  bis 
'  Nonconformist  brethren  who  think  that  the 

Eower  of  the  Church  is  mainly  derived  froin 
er  union  with  the  State,  and  that  adissolu- 
tion  of  that  union  wonld  bring  us  down  to 
their  level,  and  make  us  like  Samson  when 
his  hair  was  shorn.'  It  is  from  himself  and 
his  friends  that  these  suggestions  come. 
We  believe  rather  that  the  spell  of  Delilah 
is  on  his  church  now,  and  that  it  is  that 
which  causes  that  nervous  dread  of  a  future 
in  which  it  will  be  left  to  trust  alone  in  God. 
Mr.  Hole  comes  much  nearer  to  the  cru- 
cial point  of  this  controversy,  when  he  says 


*  We  do  not  profess  to  endorse  tlie  accuracj  of 
tills  Blateinent ;  we  slmpljr  qaotu  It  as  given  b; 
AiclideacoD  Elsrlelu  hislutcliBr({atot1ieclerg7 
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the  EatabUsbment  *  preneircs  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  epiritual  to  tl)c  temporal,'  but  he 
fails  to  go  to  the  core  of  this  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  The  argument  is  that 
which  wdghB  most  with  those  Liberal 
Churchmen  who  are  trying  to  shape  the  po- 
licy of  the  Liberal  party  ia  relation  to  tne 
Establishment,  which  they  are  bent  oa  main- 
taining, not  because  of  anv  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  institution  itself,  but  from  a  be- 
lief that  the  power  of  the  State  is  the  only 
effectual  check  to  the  arrogance  and  aasttinp- 
tion  of  the  priesthood.  Ultramontanism, 
where  it  has  not  excited  the  fears  or  aroused 
the  passions  of  politicians,  has  made  thero 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  danger  with  which  it 
threatens  the  liberties  of  every  people  among 
whom  its  power  is  felt.  Their  intellect  re- 
volts against  its  reactionaty  teaching;  their 
heart  resents  its  insolent  defiances,  alike  of 
individual  right  and  national  law ;  their 
whole  manhood,  rises  in  rebellion  against  its 
attempt  to  coerce  men  into  subjection  to  the 
will  of  a  haughty  priesthood,  by  a  lavish 
use  of  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
the  more  so  when  that  priesthood  claims  to 
deteminc  the  extent  of  territory  over  which 
its  power  is  to  extend.  They  feel,  and  right- 
ly feel,  that  where  sacerdotalism  is,  there  is 
the  germ  of  the  evil.  They  see,  with  more 
or  leas  distinctness,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
powerful  eccleaiastical  body — a  strong  con- 
federacy of  men,  united  together  for  spiri- 
tual purposes,  bat  constituting  in  conse- 
quence of  their  numbers  and  compact  orga- 
nization, a  mighty  force,  which  may  be 
wielded  for  political  ends  or  become  the  in- 
strument of  social  tyranny — there  is  at  least 
a  danger  that  the  same  spirit  may  develope 
itself.  The  remedy  for  the  perils  they  so 
much  and  so  rightly  dread  they  find  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  Established  Church,  in 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  State  shall  be 
fully  asserted,  and  thp  priest  kept  in  check 
by  the  imperial  might  of  Ctesar, 

They  are  willing  to  accept  the  idea  which 
Archbishop  Manning  so  skilfally  keeps  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
choice  lies  between  Cwsarism  and  Ultra- 
montanism,  and  declare  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  former,  in  blind  indifierence  to 
the  advantage  which  they  are  giving  to  their 
adversary  by  enlisting  in  his  favour  the  deep 
spiritual  instincts  they  so  wantonly  outr^e. 
With  all  their  loud  talk  about  liberty,  they 
have  no  true  faith  in  its  full  development, 
but  would  employ  one  tyranny  to  put  down 
another,  and  at  best  leave  the  world  only 
the  choice  between  two  forms  of  coercion. 
And  they  take  this  course  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  one  great  State  in  which  Ko- 
manists  are  numerous,  and  Ultramontanism  I 
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is  powerless  to  affect  the  action  of  the  Got- 
ernment,  is  the  great  American  republic,  in 
which  there  is  no  State  Church  ;  and  that  in 
our  own  country  it  is  not  the  unestablished 
priest,  like  Archbishop  Manning,  with  all  his 
monstrous  pretensions,  who  introduces  ele- 
ments of  discord  into  onr  social  system,  but 
such  men  as  the  obscure  Vicar  of  Owston 
and  his  diocesan  Dr.  Wordsworth,  less  ei- 
travagant  in  theory,  hot  not  less  arrogant 
and  exclusive  in  temper,  and  nnfortunaleb 
invested  by  the  State  with  a  power  whid 
makes  their  assumption  a  real  danger  to  tiK 
community.  Dr.  Wordsworth  might  bate 
asserted  his  prerogative  aa  a  Bishop  of  llie 
Holy  Catholic  ana  Apostolic  Chnrch,  withi 
belief  in  its  validity,  which  is  impervions  to 
all  aignment,  and  undisturbed  by  the  scan 
with  which  his  claim  is  regarded  by  til 
Christendom  outside  his  own  narrow  circle; 
but  he  would  have  prophesied  to  deaf  ears, 
and  to  no  purpose,  oad  not  the  Slate  ens- 
bled  him  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  theo- 
ry, by  patting  a  slight  upon  his  felloir-cil)- 
zens.  It  is  aa  ft  prelate  of  the  State,  not  u 
a  bishop,  claiming  certain  powers  in  virtne 
of  a  supposed  descent  from  the  apostles, 
that  he  ia  formidable.  The  worid  conH 
laugh  at  hia  maundering  '  paiitorals,'  bat  for 
the  factitious  Importance  which  tbe  Sute 
has  conferred  upon  him  and  them  by  the 
dignity  in  which  it  has  clothed  him  as  one 
of  its  officials. 

Mr.  Hole's  mode  of  dealing  with  thisveiy 
difficult  question  is  extremely  superficisL 
He  is  content  in  this,  as  in  raany  otber 
cases,  to  retail  a  number  of  commonplice 
assertions,  whose  tnith  he  has  taken  no 
trouble  to  test,  and  which,  whether  true  nr 
false,  prove  nothing.  Their  sum  is,  that 
unestabHshed  churches,  whether  Roman  Ci- 
tholic  or  Protestant,  are  great  federations 
marked  by  '  compactness,  cohesion,  and  a- 
prit  de  corpg,'  the  people  priest-ridden,  and 
the  ministers  committee-ridden,  especi^lyin 
cases  (and  we  commend  this  to  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  onr  Wesleyan  brethren,  who 
fancy  that,  as  religious  Dissenters,  they  arc 
regarded  with  more  friendliness)  '  where 
pastors  are  removable  by  a  central  authori- 
ty, which  therefore  holda  all  their  prospecta 
at  its  absolute  disposal, '  and  that  *  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Nonconfoimist  drill 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  drill  is  that  the 
former  are  not  nnder  a  foreign  chief,  but  un- 
der home  committees.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Establishment  is  a  public  institution  io 
which  there  can  be  no  drill,  where  there  is 
such  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  clei^ 
that  they  can  never  move  as  a  class,  and 
where  the  luity  are  so  independent  that  the 
only  power  which  their  ministers  have  over 
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them  is  that  of  moral'  inflnence.  It  msy  tie 
so  in  alt  qneationa,  except  those  which  are 
BDppoaed  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Church  ;  and  so  far  it  is  equally  if  not 
raore  tnie  of  Nonconformist  commonities. 
We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  this  pic- 
tare  of  a  well-drilled  Nonconformist  army, 
manipulated  by  some  central  power,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  employed  with  decisive  effect 
in  some  great'  political  conflict,  is  a  pare 
fancy  which  can  only  serve  to  amuse  those 
who  know  anything  of  onr  inner  life  and  of 
the  difficnities  in  securing  unity  of  action 
even  CD  subjects  on  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pected a  common  interest  or  a  common  peril 
would  enforce  it  Mr,  Hole  baa  taken  seri- 
onsly  to  heart  the  talk  about  the  *  Noncon- 
formist win^'  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  its 
revolt  from  its  leaders,  aad  bis  imagination 
conjures  np  a  terrible  phantom  of  a  '  uni- 
ted pbaUnx  moving  in  one  direction,  ehoal- 
der  to  shoulder,  under  some  invisible  guid- 
ance.' The  idea  is  as  wild  as  is  that  of  the 
organ  of  the  Church  Defence  Association, 
which  calls  on  all  the  clergy  to  devote  one 
Sunday  in  the  year  to  the  enforcement  of 
Cnurch  principles,  on  the  ground  that  '  not 
once,  but  many  times  a  year,  IHssenting 
pulpits  are  used  as  vehicles  for  disseminat- 
ing attacks  upon  the  Church.'  What  man- 
ner of  persons  these  Churchmen  suppose 
Nonconformists  to  be  it  is  not  easy  to  tell, 
but  certainly  if  we  answered  to  the  concep- 
tion they  have  formed  of  us,  they  need 
not  fear  the  hostility  of  communities  which 
in  such  case  conid  have  no  vital  power,  and 
wonld  contain  so  many  elements  of  self-de- 
struction. If  our  churches  were  associations 
for  political  propagandism,  nothing  could 
long  preserve  them  from  that  collapse  which 
would  be  as  certwn  as  it  would  be  well-de- 
served. Happily,  they  are  not  yet  reduced 
to  this  condition.  We  regret,  indeed,  as 
much  as  Mr.  Hole,  that  there  should  even 
seem  to  be  a  Nonconff)miist  party  in  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  a 
State  church.  Remove  that,  and  he  will 
hear  no  more  of  united  political  action  on 
the  part  of  Nonconformists,  who  will  rejoice 
that  they  are  left  free  to  pursue  their  own 
spiritual  work. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  so  snperficinl 
and  empirical  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
great  question  to  the  more  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  Mr,  Myers. 

'  The  Chiftch  '  (he  says)  '  will  be  seen  to 
be  a  new  power,  generated  by  now  princi- 
ples of  combination,  and  professing  to  alter 
materially  the  wills  of  the  people.  Of  this 
the  State  must  take  notice,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  take  heed  that  it  shall  not  promote  anti-na- 
tional objects,  or  cause  to  grow  up  within 
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the  empire  a  confederation  whose  members 
are  bound  together  by  engagements  which 
render  them  injurious  or  even  aseless  to 
itself  {'Catholic  Thoughts,'  page  234). 
The  gist  of  the  whole  controversy  is  here. 
The  State  cannot  abandon  its  own  right  of 
self-preservation,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
tolerate  the  development  of  a  rival  political 
force  vithin  its  own  boundaries,  simply  be- 
cause it  masks  its  real  character  under  reli- 
gions professions,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty 
of  conscience  claims  to  set  aside  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  law.  Where  the  domain  of 
conscience  ends  and  the  reign  of  law  begins 
is  a  question  which  it  will  not  always  be  ea- 
sy to  decide,  but  it  is  foolish  to  expect  that 
the  State  will  allow  the  decision  to  pass  out 
of  its  own  hands.  If  it  push  its  demands 
too  far,  and  invade  the  province  within 
which  conscience  ought  to  besnpreme,  there 
is  no  alternative  for  the  true  man  but  resist- 
ance, if  need  be,  even  unto  death  ;  but  the 
possibility  of  this  evil  cannot  lead  us  to  de- 
ny that  with  the  State  itself  must  rest  the 
decision  as  to  the  limits  by  which  its  juris- 
diction must  be  bounded.  We  claim  for 
the  Church  independence  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, and  would  defend  the  principle  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  but  not  the  less  frankly 
do  we  recognise  the  right  of  the  State  to 
hold  that  independence  so  far  in  check  as 
to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with  the  duty 
of  all  subjects  to  its  own  laws.  A  full  recog- 
nition of  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  will  make  the  State  very  cautious 
in  any  action  which  may  appear  to  invade 
them,  but  it  cannot  allow  them  1o  be  so 
pleaded  as  to  make  its  own  power  a  nullity. 
That  politicians  should  desire  to  escape 
these  difGcnlt  questions  by  establishing  a 
concordat  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
is  not  surprising.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
Church,  as  it  is  clcariy  impossible  it  could 
ever  secure  the  material  advantages  which 
the  State  has  to  bestow  without  some  sur- 
render of  its  own  spiritual  freedom  and  pow- 
er, was  ever  induced  to  enter  into  the  alli- 
ance. It  mnsi  be  said,  however,  that  the 
real  character  of  the  connection  in  this 
country  has  been  so  well  masked  that  it  has 
been  possible  for  Churchmen  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  Church  had  accepted  no 
favour  from  the  State,  and  had,  therefore, 
compromised  no  right     One  result  of  the 

EBssmg  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
lill,  and  still  more  of  the  discussions  which 
it  provoked,  is  the  scattering  of  such  Vain 
illusions  and  the  bringing  out  in  strong  re- 
lief of  the  hard  facts.  'The  great  object  df 
the  Mouse  of  Commons  seemed  to  be  the 
assertion  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  speaker  who  proclaimed  it  in 
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the  most  decided  terms  was  the  most  loudly 
ftpplanded.  Nothing  could  well  be  in  more 
perfect  opposition  thau  the  views  which  the 
Diahops  and  tlie  High  Church  party  maiu- 
tain  and  those  which  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB,  and,  in  the  main,  the  House  of  Lords 
also,  is  determined  to  assert  and  carry  out  in 
pracUcc  The  bishops  indulged  in  the  fond 
belief  that  all  that  Parliament  intended  was 
to  suppress  the  unruly  party  who  bad  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble, 
and  had  not  only  troubled  the  hearts  of 
numbers  among  the  people,  but  had  even 
sought  to  bring  their  own  high  office  into 
contempt.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  justi- 
fication of  this  faith  in  the  fact  that,  though 
it  was  proposed  to  supersede  the  old  dioce- 
sau  courts,  in  favour  of  one  in  which  a  civil 
judge  should  preside,  yet  a  discretion  was 
left  to  the  bishops  as  to  the  causes  which 
were  to  be  sent  before  tliis  new  official. 
But  if  their  lordships  had  studied  the 
speeches  or  writings  of  the  advocates  of  the 
measure,  they  might  easily  have  learned  that 
this  was  only  a  compliment  to  their  suppos- 
ed worldly  wisdom,  not  in  any  sense  a  re- 
cognition of  their  spiritual  rights.  There 
could  have  been  no  more  severe  satire  pass- 
ed upon  them  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
bishops  might,  in  general,  be  supposed  to  be 
so  far  under  mundane  influences,  as  to  do 
what  would  satisfy  that  lai^e  class  who,  as 
they  steer  clear  of  all  extremes,  fancy  them- 
selves to  be  the  depositaries  of  wisdom  and 
the  true  representatives  of  Church  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  that,  if  a  bishop  should  make  a 
mistake,  an  archbishop,  as  being  more  with- 
in the  charmed  circle  of  society,  might  be 
trusted  to  rectify  his  error.  We  recently 
heard  an  excellent  and  intelligent  lady,  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Establishment,  who 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  bishops, 
say  that,  though  she  had  been  acquainted 
with  several  of  tiie  order,  there  were  only 
two  who  seemed  to  her  to  have  escaped  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  the  office  on  ail 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  spiritual  life. 
The  language  employed  in  relation  to  the 
Bench  seems  to  indicate  that  the  opinion  is 
general,  even  among  Churchmen,  and  that 
so  far  as  the  bishops  are  trusted  at  all,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  hoped  that  they  better 
understand  and  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
Erastian  conditions  on  which  alone  the  Es- 
tablishment is  to  be  upheld, 

The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln 
had  clearly  failed  to  comprehend  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  or  were  resolved  to  protest 
tigainat  it  when  they  sought  to  oppose  the 
jui  divittum  of  bishops  to  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  discoursed  on  the 
rights  of  their  order  with  a  gravity  that 


showed  that  they  believed  in  them  them- 
selves, and  fancied  that  everyone  else  believ- 
ed in  them  too,  except  those  unhappy  Nod- 
conformists,  who,  having  revolted  against  »ll 
authority,  glory  in  the  shame  of  Uieir  own 
lawlessness.  But  the  only  result  of  their 
rpjisoning  was  to  provoke  a  scornful  repu- 
diation of  their  claims,  not  from  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Establishment,  hut  from  its  most 
zealous  champions,  who  treated  them  as  the 
fossilized  representativea  of  an  age  and  i 
school  whose  opinions  are  altogether  ont  of 
date.  Parliament  is,  no  donbt,  resolved  to  up- 
hold a  national  church,  but  it  is  not  the  chiircb 
of  which  Dr.  'Wordsworth  dreams,  whose  bi- 
shops and  clergy  have  exclusive  prer<^Ativcs 
because  of  the  descent  from  the  apostles, 
and  which,  in  virtue  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
commission,  has  legislative  and  admioistn- 
tive  power  altogetner  independent  of  the 
State.  The  Church,  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  defends  is,  on  the  contrary,  smere 
creation  of  the  State,  by  whicb  it  is  baand 
hand  and  foot.  Its  notes  of  catholicity,  its 
elaborate  clerical  pedigree,  its  creeds,  are 
not  the  foundation  of  its  strength,  bnt  tlie 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  it  is  estsbU- 
ed  as  the  Church  of  the  nation.  The  power 
of  Parliament  gives  It  its  position,  and  that 
alone,  and  to  that  power  it  must  yield  abso- 
lute submission,  not  venturing  to  promulge 
a  doctrine,  or  to  introduce  or  omit  the  cele- 
bration of  a  rite,  or  to  aStor  a  rubric,  except 
as  Parliament  shall  decree.  And  what  St 
William  Harcourt  said,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons endorsed  by  its  rapturous  applause  uxt 
its  steady  voting.  His  thorough-paced 
Erastianism,  propounded  in  the  most  offen- 
sive style,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  boiir, 
and  if  his  short-Uved  popularity  seemed  to 
collapse  under  the  delicate  but  withering 
touch  of  his  former  leader,  it  was  not  tiiat 
bis  ideas  were  less  relished,  but  that,  evea 
in  the  intensity  of  its  Erastian  feelings,  the 
Uonse  of  Commons  recoiled  from  a  niu) 
who  had  violated  every  condition  of  part^ 
allegiance  and  outraged  every  instinct  of 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  felt  its  sympathies 
drawn  to  the  object  of  his  envenomed  at- 
tacks— its  own  ,  noblest  orator,  who  ww 
never  greater  than  when  he  dared,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  political  influence,  to  breast 
the  fierce  storm  of  passion  and  prejadiee 
which  Ritualist  folly  had  aroused. 

The  bill  which  Parliament  has  passed  is 
exceedingly  weak,  and,  as  an  instrument  for 
the  suppression  of  Ritualism,  will  prove  s 
bitter  disappointment  to  all  who  trust  in  it- 
It  is  based  on  no  intelligent  principle.  f<" 
while  it  is  professedly  intended  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  law,  it  gives  the  bishop* 
power  to  condone  such  breaches  of  la»  as 
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they  conBider  not  exccMire  or  dangerous. 
Why  EvangeiicalB  should  indulge  in  jubila- 
tion over  it  ia  not  very  apparent,  for,  at  the 
best,  it  only  gives  cheap  law,  not  Protestant 
rnbricB,Bnd  it  may  happen  that  cheap  law  will 
be  as  eScctire  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
their  tid vers aries  as  in  their  own.  It  is  true 
that  ritualistB  do  not  like  it,  and  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  said  it  is  meant  to  stamp  them 
out ;  but  low  as  the  Evangelical  party  has 
sunk  ftlready,  there  is  a  lower  depth  of  hu- 
miliation still  awaiting  it  if  it  is  to  put  its 
trust  in  a  statesman  who  yesterday  was  the 
prophet  of  the  great  '  Asian  Mystery,'  is  to- 
day the  champion  of  Evangelical  Protestant- 
istn,  and  to-morrow  might  oe, inconsistency 
'  with  the  spirit  of  his  career,  and,  we  might 
venture  to  say,  without  any  wound  to  nis 
conacience  or  damage  to  his  reputation,  the 
advocate  of  <  Catholic  reunion,'  or  the  leader 
in  a  movement  ag^nst  disestablishment  A 
bill  which,  as  the  law  stands  at  present, 
would,  as  it  has  been  put  by  a  Ritu^ist  cri- 
tic, not  interfere  with  the  fullest  proclama- 
tion of  the  Real  Presence — that  *  real,  ac- 
tual, and  objective  Presenofi'  which  Mr. 
Bennet  asserted  that  the  Court  tolerated — 
from  the  pulpit  at  half-past  eleven,  but  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  symbolized  on  the  altar  at 
a  quarter  to  twelve,  is  too  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense,  too  inconsistent  with  itself,  and 
too  raiserabla  a  pretence  of  doing  some- 
thing, while  doing  nothing  effectual,  to 
effect  anything  of  importance,  unless  it  be 
followed  by  a  measure  conceived  in  a  very 
different  spirit. 

But  however  inadequate  the  Bill  may  be, 
the  spirit  which  Parliament  showed  in  rela- 
tion to  it  is  not  the  less  significant.  Two 
principles  seera  to  have  inspired  the  majori- 
ty— which  did  not  so  much  force  the  Bill 
throngh  the  House,  bnt  stamped  ont  opposi- 
tion— hatred  to  Romanism,  and  indignation 
with  the  clei^y  whose  sacerdotalism  has 
created  the  present  difficulty.  I^e  assump- 
tions of  the  priests  have  alienated  from  them 
the  sympathies  of  their  steadiest  sapportera 
— the  country  gentlemen — who  forgot  all 
personal  predilections  and  party  relations  in 
their  unanimous  determination  to  repress  an 
insolent  lawlessness,  which  was  at  once  dan- 
gerous to  thp  Establishment  and  offensive  to 
themselves.  Their  love  to  the  Establish- 
ment is  as  strong  as  ever,  but  they  are  re- 
solved that  they  will  control  the  priests  in- 
stead of  the  prifesta  controlling  them.  The 
feeling  may  have  been  wild  and  passionate, 
and  have  had  in  it  much  of  unreasoning 
panic,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  evanescent.  The  caus- 
es which  have  produced  it  are  too  deep  and 
powerful  for  the  effect  soon  to  pass  away, 
vou  J,x.  B — 18 
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Protestant  feeling,  though  not  of  the  high- 
est and  most  intelligent  character,  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  an  element  as  the  wounded 
pride  which  leads  the  squirearchy  to  resent 
the  pretensions  of  the  parsons.  Had  tliey 
contented  themselves  with  reviling  the  Re- 
formers, defiling  their  graves,  and  seeking  to 
undo  their  work,  they  might  have  kindled 
passing  irritation,  but  it  would  have  soon 
died  away.  But  ritualism  has  touched  the 
squires  on  a  much  more  tender  point;  it 
has  set  np  in  the  parsons  rivals  to  them  in 
their  own  territory,  and  they  are  now  able  to 
see  that  this  is  only  what  it  is  doing  in  the 
nation.  Hence  the  strong  resolution  which 
nothing  could  shake,  which  would  listen  to 
no  charmer  and  follow  no  leader,  which 
caused  the  soundest  Liberals  to  snub  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Tories  who  were  bluest  of 
the  blue  to  spurn  the  appeals  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy.  One 
spirit  animated  all ;  they  would  have  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  which,  freely  interpreted, 
means  a  Chnreh  without  priests.  Tlie 
priests  had  got  the  idea  that  they  were  a  law 
to  themselves,  and  could  give  the  law  to  tlie 
country.  The  House  of  Commons  was  re- 
solved to  make  it  apparent  that  it  had  tlie 
g>wer,  and  that  while  there  was  a  State 
burch  it  should  be  under  State  control. 
We  are  but  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  strag- 
gle which  has  thus  arisen.  It  is  easy  to 
blame  the  Primate  for  departing  from  that 
laisKZ-faire  policy,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  undignified  and  conardly,  is  the  safest 
in  relation  to  an  institution  so  full  of  incon- 
sistencies and  anomalies  aa  the  Anglican  Es- 
tablishment, but  ho  has  really  been  impelled 
by  the  course  of  events.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  contest  which  his  bill  seems 
to  have  inaugurated  conld  not  long  have  been 
delayed,  for  where  there  is  such  intense  feel- 
ing as  was  manifest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,' it  must  speedily  have  found  some 
vonL  For  ourselves,  we  can  bnt  rejoice 
that  the  decks  are  being  cleared,  and  that 
the  two  antagonistic  principles,  Erastianism 
and  spiritnaf  freedom,  are  being  brought 
face  to  face.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  fore- 
cast the  character  or  predict  the  length  of 
the  simple,  but  of  its  issue  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  will  alter  the  complex- 
of  political  life,  it  will  lead  to  new  party 
ibinations,  and  if  the  old  leaders  are  still  I 
found  »t  the  front  it  will  materially  ciwnge 
the  elements  of  their  respective  armies;  but 
ere  long,  as  the  mists  which  are  over  the 
field  of  battle  begin  to  disperse,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  and 
equality  is  still  that  of  true  LiberaUsm,  and 
the  victories  which  have  marked  the  coarse  i 
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of  Liberalism  in  the  past  ore  the  sure  ear- 
nest of  the  success  that  is  before  it  in  the 
struggle  of  the  future.  Probably  there  may 
first  be  an  entire  disintegration  of  the  Libe- 
ral party — certainly  there  wilt  be  a  secession 
of  many  who  now  belong  to  it — those  '  Li- 
beral Churchmen '  who  think  that  they  are 
faithful  to  Liberalism,  while  muntuning the 
excloaivo  privileges  -of  a  sect,  and  true  to 
the  GhuTcu  when  they  place  it  under  the 
heel  of  the  State.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  its  one  leader — the  leader  who 
for  eminent  conscientiouaness,  as  for  distin- 
guished ability,  towers  not  only  above  his 
compeers,  but  above  all  who  have  preceded 
him,  in  his  position  as  chief  of  the  army  of 
progress — has  manfully  declared  bimsolf 
against  that  unspiritaal  and  unchristian 
Erastianism  which  some  would  make  the 
creed  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  difference 
between  Sir  'William  Hare ourt  and  him  was 
one  of  vital  principle,  and  that,  not  as  is 
generally  supposed,  the  principle  which  di- 
vides the  earnest  Protestant  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  orKitualist,  but  that  which  separates 
the  Erastian  politician  from  the  man  of  strong 
faith  and  deep  spiritaal  convictions.  It  would 
be  melancholy  indeed,  if,  because  the  former 
happens  for  the  time  to  be  opposing  a  party 
whom  we  distrust,  we  should  be  ready  to 
welcome  such  advocacy  aa  his,  and  fail  to 
.  appreciate  the  gallant  stand  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  for  principles  dearer  to 
us  than  any  political  advantages.  He  is  at 
present  supposed  to  be  under  a  cloud — at 
least  so  we  are  assured  by  journalists  with 
whom  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
who  hope  tbnt  by  the  constant  reiteration  of 
the  thought  it  will  come  to  be  accepted  as  true. 
But  if  it  be  BO  at  all,  it  is  because  a  certain 
class  will  insist  on  interpreting  his  words  in 
the  lighl  of  his  supposed  ecclesiastical  lean- 
ings, instead  of  judging  them  on  their  own 
merits ;  and  the  more  his  position  comes  to 
be  understood.themore  will'ho  be  honoured 
for  his  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  as  well  as  for  [his  manly  courage- 
The  manner  in  which  his  resolutions  were 
received  must  have  gone  far  to  convince  blm 
'.that  the  Establishment  can  exist  only  ae 
Erastian  institution,  and  when  he  has  once 
fully  accepted  that,  we  have  faith  that  he 
will  say,  butter  that  it  should  not  exist  at 
all.  A  sincere  and  earnest  religiousness  is 
ithe  most  powerful  force  in  his  character. 
llitherto  it  has  made  him  a  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  Establishment,  but  if  its  strong 
spiritual  susceptibilities  be  once  aroused  by 
Erastian  aggression,  it  may  easily  force  him 
into  the  opposite  ranks.  The  peril  by  which 
the  Anglican  Clmrcb  is  menaced  is  indeed 
well  illustrated  in  liia  cuse.    The  influences 


which  are  telling  upon  him  are  affecting 
numbers  of  others;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
rampant  Erastianism  of  the  day  may  yet 
unite  men  of  spiritual  sympathies  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  restrict  the  action  of  the 
State  within  its  own  proper  sphere. 


Art.  Yltl—Zandieer.—  Works  of  ihe  LaU 
Sir  Edtoin  Landtter,  R.A. 

Our  English  Landseer !  Is  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  words  which  touches  us  with  a 
sense  of  cordial  and  cTpressive  rightnessi  • 
There  have  been  Englishmen  too  great  to  be 
clumcd  by  their  country  as  characteristical- 
ly her  own.  Shakespeare,  ffcwton,  and  one 
or  two  more  tower  in  the  transcendency  of 
their  genius  above  the  level  of  any  national 
type.  Sach  men  have  been  bom  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  the 
breed  of  such  men.  The  loftiest  inspiration 
is  not  hereditary ;  bet  there  are  qualities 
marking  a  fine  breed  of  men,  as  there  arc 
qualities  marldng  a  fine  breed  of  horses, 
which  may  be  traced  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration ;  and  such  qualities  we  trace,  uDao- 
wide  variations  of  circumstance,  locality,  vo- 
cation, and  individual  character,  in  typical 
Englishmen.  Prompt,  brief,  energetic,  bo- 
sinees-like,  physically  and  morally  bnivc,  the 
Englishman  of  the  true  island  breed  koows 
what  he  can  do,  and  does  it;  knows  what 
he  cannot  do,  and  lets  it  alone ;  and  shoos 
and  shakes  from  him,  as  by  an  electric  re- 
pulsion, all  slu^ishness,  pretence,  dawdling, 
mawkishnesB,  every  form  of  affectation,  eveiy 
form  of  cant,  every  form  of  humbug.  WhU 
he  pointedly  has  is  clearness  and  decision  ; 
what  he  pointedly  has  not  is  pretence  and 
affectation.  By  his  works  ye  shall  know 
him.  The  siege  of  Arcot  by  CUvc,  a  penin- 
sular camp^gn  by  Wellington,  a  novel  by 
Scott,  a  canto  by  Byron,  an  essay  bv  Ma- 
caulay,  a  statement  by  PalmerstoD,  a  speech 
by  Bright,  an  army  of  workmen  oi^nized 
by  Brassey, — you  say,  of  all  these  things, 
'England  her  marL'  No  superfluity,  no 
fuss,  no  bungling,  no  affectation, — such  is 
the  style.  It  ia  not  a  style  to  be  described 
in  terms  of  indiscriminate  panegyric  There 
are  some  defect*  to  which  it  ia  peculiarly 
exposed.  The  justice,  which  is  its  main 
ethical  tone,  may  become  hardness;  its  im- 
patience of  mawkishness  may  degenerate  into 
want  of  sympathy  and  of  sensibiUty.  Bat 
we  shall,  on  the  whole,  prise  it,  aad  be 
proud  of  it. 

Landseer's  painting  is  simple,  maoly,  in- 
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tetligible.  There  is  in  it  no  taint  or  trace  of 
that  BfFectation  which  has  made  much  of 
our  current  poetry  and  painting;  a  weariness 
to  practical  men,  and  a  sickly  inspiration  to 
maundering  lads  and  epileptic  women  and 
children.  Its  meaning  can  reach  the  general 
heart,  its  beauty  be  seen  by  the  unsophisti- 
cated eye.  In  the  Landseer  gallery  yon 
need  no  critic  or  connoisseur  with  his  '  ora- 
cular sentonces  of  deep  no-meaning'  to  ang- 
gest  a  far-fetflhed  sense  for  fantastic  con- 
ceits, no  pretentious  charlatan,  with  his  af- 
fected raptures,  to  beguile  simple  persons 
into  the  belief  that  some  trick  of  singularity, 
portentou^y  ugly,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
beautiful.  Tlrao  was  when  people  could 
open  a  book  of  poetry  with  the  well-ground- 
ed expectation  of  finding  in  it  an  intellec- 
tual pleasure  that  would  cost  no  painful  ef- 
fort, a  pleasure  not  the  less  accessible  be- 
cause of  its  being  coramunicatcd  in  refined 
language  and  melodious  verse.  Now,  as  has 
been  well  sud,  it  takes  one  man  to  write 
poetry  and  another  to  explain  it  Time  was 
when  you  might  hope  to  enjoy  a  picture  aa 
you  enjoyed  a  mountain,  or  a  stretch  of  sea- 
shore, or  a  gently  undulating  swell  of  green 
field,  or  a  sky  flushed  with  sunset.  The  art 
addressing  itself  primarily  to  the  eye, — the 
art  that  aimed  at  being  au  '  eye-music,'  as 
Wordsworth  called  the  waving  of  the  inter- 
laced forest-houghs, — could  be  read  by  the 
eye.  But  since  the  adventof  Pre-raphael it- 
ism  and  kindred  affectations,  we  have  had 
painters  whose  most  elaborately  pnffcd  per- 
formances require  a  lecture,  an  insufferable, 
long-winded  feclnre,  to  make  them  intelligi- 
ble to  persons  of  ordinary  education.  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  was  an  clement  of 
good  in  I're-raphaelitism ;  the  return  to  na- 
ture which  it  represented  was  pre-eminently 
good.  Those  representatives  of  the  move- 
ment who  have  gone  beyond  it  and  got  rid 
of  its  perversities  arc  our  leading  artiste. 
Bat  it  is  to  the  perversely  affected  men,  who 
liavc  become  with  every  new  year  only  more 
quxint,  and  mawkish,  and  fantastical,  that 
the  coteries  have  burned  the  most  suffocat- 
ing incense.  Strong,  simple,  workmanlike, 
the  painting  of  Landseer  was  a  protest 
ngaiust  all  this.  lie  did  not  scorn  to  be  po- 
pular with  the  great  body  of  educated  men. 
Sut  his  popularity  was  based  upon  sterling 
excellence,  not  upon  facile  artifice  or  vulgar 
effect.  No  man  who  has  any  idea  of  what 
power  of  painter's  hand  is,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  Landseer  had  the  hand  and  the 
eye  of  a  master.  We  cannot  withont  grave 
qnalification  praise  his  colour;  his  percep- 
tion was  primarily  of  form,  and  tlie  founda- 
tion of  his  power  was  his  drawing.  But  he 
had  the  selective  glance  that  discerns  in  a 


moment  what  are  the  lines  of  character  and 
of  life,  and  with  decisive  stroke  he  could 
place  this — this  wholly,  and  this  alone — 
upon  his  canvas.  Themasterlinessof  Land- 
seer's  touch  can  be  seen  in  his  earliest 
drawings;  and  in  none  of  his  works  is  it 
more  keenly  discernible  than  in  his  pen  and 
ink  sketches.  As  we  look  at  some  of  these 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  that,  of  all  the 
instruments  that  can  be  used  by  the  artist, 
there  is  none  quite  so  wonderful  as  the  pen. 
In  his  most  mature  time,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  colour,  Landseer  never  set  before 
us  deer  and  dogs  more  livlngly  than  those 
which,  with  a  few  touches  of  the  pen  upon 
white  paper,  he  shows  us  in  these  sketches 
swimming  or  struggling  ,in  torrents,  or 
standing  face  to  face  in  mortal  antagonism, 
Tliere  is  one  in  which  two  dogs  follow  a 
stag  in  the  water,  straining  hard  to  seize 
their  quarry.  Landseer  was  probably  less 
than  half  an  hour  engaged  upon  this  sketch, 
and  you  could  soon  count  the  few  lines, 
dots,  jags  and  scratches  that  complete  it ; 
yet,  from  his  exquisite  accuracy  in  striking 
the  curves  that  indicate  the  motion  of  the 
water,  and  his  absolute  rightness  in  seizing 
the  expression  of  the  animals,  he  makes  us 
fancy  that  we  actually  t.ec  the  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  limbs  and  the  heave  of  the  pant- 
ing bosoms,  nnder  the  surface.  Work  like 
this  has  more  power  to  summon  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator  than  the  most  finish- 
ed picture.  In  point  of  fact,  highly  finished 
painting,  with  its  express  and  limited  per- 
fection, has  a  tendency,  even  wh^c  satisfy- 
ing the  imagination,  to  lull  it  asleep.  The 
vistas  of  the  forest,  the  mists  gathering  in 
the  hollows  of  a  monnt^u-range  as  night 
comes  on, 'reveal  somewhat  and  hide  some- 
wh'st,  and  powerfully  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  a  crystal,  or  a  mathematical 
figure,  does  not  move  it  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. 

Born  into  a  family  of  engravers,  Edwin 
Landseer  doubtless  inherited  extraordinary 
lirmuess  and  delicacy  of  hand  and  keenness 
of  sight;  but  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  au 
industrious  and  careful  as  well  as  a  gifted 
workman,  and  he  appears  to  hare  derived 
pleasure  at  every  penod  of  his  life  from  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  skill.  He  painted  mul- 
titudes of  studies,  none  of  them  slovenly. 
We  said  we  could  not  speak  of  him  withont 
qualification  as  a  master  in  colour;  and  yet 
we  are  prejiared  to  maintain  that  a  good 
deal  of  vague  nonsense  has  been  talked  in 
depreciation  of  his  gift  of  colour.  By  a  co- 
lourist  may  be  meant  either  first,  one  who 
can  pfunt  with  literal  correctness  the  colour 
of  an  object  as  it  is  presented,  in  nature,  or, 
secondly,  one  who,  when  he  looks  at  any- 
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tiling,  a  tree,  a  field,  a  city,  a  face,  perceives  its 
coloor  in  contra  distinction  both  to  its  lines 
and  to  its  light  and  shade,  and  painta  that ; 
or  one  who  can  invent  abstract  harmonies  of 
tint.  Ttiia  last  is  the  great  colonrist;  the 
second  is  the  painter,  aa  distingnished  from 
the  draughtsman ;  Landseer  was  the  first 
Though  a  draughtsman  as  distinguished 
from  a  painter, — though  his  eye  was  essen- 
tially" for  form, — he  could,  nevertheless, 
paint  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  lion,  a  deer,  a  mon- 
key, in  colours  more  closely  resembling  the 
colours  of  nature  than  any  other  man.  He 
was  no  colourist  in  the  ^ense  in  which  Ve- 
ronese and  Gainsborough  were  colourists, 
but  he  could  within  certain  limits  paint  the 
hues  of  nature.  Colour  ia  a  grand  subject 
for  our  modem  affectationiats.  The  proof 
of  a  gift  for  colour  would,  according  to  them, 
appear  to  be  that  you  do  not  see  in  any  ob- 
ject the  colour  which  people  have  seen  in  it 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that 
you  1^0  see  in  it  colours  of  which  ordinary 
observers  have  not  a  glimpse.  If  you  speak 
of  green  grass  or  blue  sea  the  coteries 
will  convict  yon  of  colon r-btindness.  A  ge- 
nius for  colour  sees  all  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow in  the  folds  of  a  white  sheet  or  the  tuft 
of  a  black  dog's  tail.  Landseer  did  not  pro- 
fess or  aspire  to  tliis  kind  of  second  sight 
Wb  confess  that  we  also  are  deficient  in  it ; 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  colours  of  Jjandseer's 
lions,  tigers,  and  monkeys  are  more  like  tlie 
colours  of  the  lions,  tigers,  and  monkeys  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  than  those  of  any 
other  punter. 

It  was  only  in  animal  painting  that  Land- 
seer possessed  consummate  skill.  In  other 
provinces  his  cfi'orts  are  interasting,  but  we 
shall  not  call  them  masterly.  Had  he  de- 
voted himsulf  to  portrait-painting,  he  would 
have  been  a  good  portrait  painter,  and  if  be 
had  devoted  himself  to  landscape-panting, 
be  would  have  been  a  good  landscapist; 
but  one  branch  of  the  pictorial  art  seems  to 
be  enough  to  be  cultivated  with  supreme 
success  by  any  man.  Most  of  Landseer's 
human  faces  are  defective  its  compared  with 
his  dog  faces  and  monkey  faces ;  but  one  of 
the  love  1 1  eat  female  faces  in  the  world  is  that 
cf  his  Catherine  Seaton  ;  some  of  hia  child 
faces  are  full  of  feeling;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  ever  quite  failed  to  do  justice 
to  expression  and  feature,  except  when  he 
was  painting  by  command.  In  landscape 
we  hardly  know  what  he  might  not  have 
done  in  Uie  treatment  of  striciTy  natural  ef- 
fect, that  is  to  say  in  all  but  the  highest 
imaginative  walk  uf  landscape  painting,  if  he 
had  made  it  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  excel 
in  landscape.     The  landscape  in  the  '  Chal- 


lenge '  is  very  grand  in  the  aolemnity  of  the 
mountains  beyond  the  lake.  Sis  conception 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Scottish  Highlaoda  is 
original,  unique,  and  in  some  respects  maa- 
terly.  There  is  sturdy  realism  in  it ;  there 
true  imagination.  We  have  in  mind 
ise  solitudes,  on  the  tops  of  the  higheat 
Scottish  mountains,  to  which  Turner  Dever 
cared  to  penetrate,  where  the  deer  congregate 
in  the  summer  months,  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  aun  by  the  dim,  truling  curt^ns 
of  the  mist  Landseer,  sportsman  as  well  aa 
artist,  loved  to  track  them  there,  watching 
the  wild,  shy,  beautiful  creatures  as  they  re- 
treated behind  the  semi-translocent  veiL 
With  a  true  imaginative  instinct,  he  felt  the 
importance  of  the  mist  as  an  elomeot  id  the 
weird  sublimiU  of  the  grey  Cairns  and  Hens 
of  Scotland,  llic  bursts  of  snnlight  through 
the  fog,  which  kindle  here  and  there,  amid 
the  gloom,  broad  white  flames  of  spectral  il- 


if  Highland  scenery — have  not  b 
rendered  by  any  artist  ao  well  as  by  Laod- 
The  massive,  blunt-edged  crags,  also, 
either  heaped  and  splintered  in  pictnreaque 
disorder,  or  breaking  through  the  sward  like 
the  skeleton  of  the  hill,  are  given  with  bold- 
ness of  line  and  solidity  of  substance. 
There  is  true  imiufinatioo  in  wavering  wreath 
and  filmy  cloud,  m  rugged  strength  of  rock 
and  force  of  torrent ;  there  is  no  merely  im- 
itative or  photographic  work ;  but  we  are 
spared,  on  the  otner  hand,  all  childish  ideal 
of  giddy  precipice  and  impossible  peak. 
The  crags  are  big  stones ;  the  hills  are 
swells  of  earth,  boned  with  rock  and  man- 
tled with  sward  or  shaggy  with  heather,  ra- 
^er  than  mountains.  All  this  is  true  to  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  We 
shall  form  no  just  idea  of  the  genius  of 
Landseer  if  we  fancy  that  he  was  capable 
only  of  becoming  on  expert  in  one  field  of 
art  But  the  main  channel  of  his  energy — 
that  to  which  everything  else  was  secondary 
or  episodical — was  without  qnestlon  animal 
painting.  He  began,  as  seems  to  have  been 
universally  the  case  with  important  men, 
with  severely  accurate,  closely  realistic  work. 
Tlie  '  White  Horse  in  Stable,'  painted  when 
ho  waa  sixteen,  is  a  hard,  honest,  unaspiring 
record  of  what  the  Hon.  H.  Pierrepoint's 
white  horse  was  like.  Landseer's  pictures 
of  horses  at  this  period  fetched  ten  guineas, 
and  the  price  was  not  too  httla  for  works 
unlighted  by  a  ray  of  imagination.  The 
painstaking  lad  paints  every  stone  on  the 
stablc'floor,  every  mark  and  stain  on  the 
horse.  He  puts  in  a  cat  Something  must 
have  suf^estcd  to  LandaeeF  that  there  was 
an  indissoluble  connection  between  cats  and 
horses,  for  he  painted  them  as  associates  all 
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bis  life.  But  tbe  cat  of  tbe  stripling  sits 
demure  on  tlie  stall  in  the  backirroiind,  the 
cat  of  the  painter  of  sixty  is  mucn  improved 
in  colour,  and  rubs  herself  gainst  the 
horse's  legs.  When  he  punted  this  picture 
Landscer  nas  teaming  the  rudiments  of  bis 
art,  but  he  was  learning  tbem  wbll.  He 
continued  his  setf-training  until  full  freedom 
of  hand  was  developed,  such  freedom  as  is 
shown  in'the  astonishing  sketches  of  Pagani- 
ni;  and  this  was  retained  b;  him  until  tbe 
failure  of  bis  faculties.  He  became  a  con- 
summate master  of  his  craft,  and  took  de- 
light in  displays  of  rapid  skill.  Once  he 
was  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  door  in 
Windsor  palace,  wtuting  tbe  convenience  of 
the  Queen.  To  pass  the  time  he  seized  a 
pen  and  dashed  off  two  sketehes  of  little 
dogs.  And  what  little  dogs !  Not  only  as 
little  as  life,  but  full  of  quiet,  racy  humour. 
One  of  them,  seated  on  its  baanches,  has  a 
Bappliant  look,  and  holds  in  its  mouth  a 
card  inscribed  with  the  name  'E,  Landseer.' 
The  other  looks  to  the  door,  listening  eager- 
ly for  some  footstep  to  assure  him  that  he 
has  not  been  quite  forgotten.  We  don't 
know  whether  Sir  Edwin  was  kept  waiting 
at  doors  in  Windsor  palace  after  be  executed 
these  symbolical  works  I  On  another  occa- 
sion Her  Mnjesty  asks  him  to  give  her  some 
idea  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  has  just  ar- 
rived in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  scrawls 
and  blots  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  five  or  ten 
ininntes,  and  bande  to  tbe  Quceu  what  he 
has  produced.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
four  vividly  characteriFtJc  sketch-portraits  of 
the  creature,  swimming  in  its  baU),  standing 
knee-dccp  in  water,  or  lying  becalmed  upon 
its  side  ashore.  In  one  morning,  working 
from  memory,  he  dashes  off  full-length  like- 
nesses of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lady 
Constance  Grosvenor,  giving  the  entire  out- 
line of  both  figures,  and  putting  in  many  of 
the  details  of  dress  and  feature.  He  never 
finished  tbe  picture,  but  it  possesses  great 
interest  as  exhibiting  bis  velocity  and  auda- 
citv  of  band.  In  twelve  hours,  working 
without  intermission,  ho  painted  a  fnll-sized 
portrwt  of  Odin,  a  mastiff  bloodhound  ;  and 
if,  by  protracted  manipulation,  he  might 
have  thrown  more  of  atmosphere  round  the 
dog  and  mellowed  into  softer  beauty  its 
somewhat  hard  and  arid  colour,  he  could 
not  have  added  to  the  vitality  of  the  beast. 
There  arc,  we  Bupposo,  few  capable  of  de- 
riving any  considerable  pleasure  from  srt, 
who  do  not  delight  to  trace  the  line,  subtle, 
swift  and  sure,  of  a  masterly  draughtsman. 
Many,  therefore,  must  have  derived  enjoy- 
ment from  the  mere  technical  skill  displayed 
in  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  and  from 
such    simple,   hut  admirable    drawings  as 


those  of  the  Geneva  series.  Tliey  were  exe- 
cuted in  line,  with  a  few  pen-touclies  here 
and  there,  and  slightly  tmted.  We  call 
them  the  Geneva  series,  because  several  of 
the  most  delightful  of  them  were  done  at 
Geneva,  but  we  include  all  those  of  the  same 
style  drawn,  apparently  in  a  single  tour,  in 
1840.     They  are  curiously,  not  altogether 

Eleasantly  suggestive  in  connection  with 
andseer's  latter  work.  They  afford  us 
something  like  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween his  early  style  and  what  may  be  call- 
ed bis  fashionable  and  drawing-room  period. 
They  go  far  to  prove  that  he  might  have 
been  greater  still  if  fashion  had  not  cast  her 
enchantment  over  him.  In  these  Belgian 
and  Swiss  sketches  he  reveals  a  sympathetic 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  peasant-life, 
a  feeling  of  the  moumfnl  grace  and  rugged 
kindiinees  which  a  seeing  eye  can  detect 
in  the  association  of  man  with  his  brute  fel- 
low-lab ourere  of  the  farrowed  field  and  the 
rutted  road.  In  those  rough  coated,  raw- 
boned  horses  hanging  their  heads  in  the 
stall  after  their  day's  work,  in  those  sturdy 

Eeasants,  too  brave  to  be  down-hearted,  too 
eavy-laden  to  be  gay,  which  rest  their  tired 
limbs  in  the  cart  or  venture  on.  a  little 
clownish  love-making  at  the  well,  in  those 
broad-muzzled  draught-oxen,  those  knowing 
mules,  those  serviceable-looking  dogs,  titere 
is  a  depth  of  interest,  a  hold  on  human  life, 
that  make  us  recall  with  a  very  mixed  feel- 
ing the  winners  of  the  Derby,  the  'favourite 
hunters  of  Dukes  of  Wooden-head,  the  spa- 
niels much  admired  by  this  or  that  Royal 
Highness,  which  were  elaborately  painted  in 
sul^equent  years  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
The  series  of  studies  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wells  is  another  astonishing  demonstration 
of  his  technical  skill.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one  can  look  at  these  studies 
and  yet  affirm  that  he  was  not  a  colourist  in 
the  sense  of  being  able  to  transfer  to  canvas 
any  hue  of  beast  or  bird.  Every  vaiiety  of 
animal  texture ;  fur  and  feather,  and  shaggy 
hide;  sleek  marmot,  brindled  lion,  downy 
softness  of  white  rabbit  and  harsh  splendour 
of  tiger,  iridescent  glow  of  pheasant's 
breast,  delicious  mottling  of  wood-cock's 
wing  and  cool  grey  of  tp.al  and  ptarmigan, 
green  glistening  fiame  of  drake's  neck  and 
dark  stippled  russet  of  the  grouse,  roguish 
sparkle  of  fox's  eye,  crisp  hair  of  skye  ter- 
rier, and  gloss  and  curl  and  tuft  of  hound 
and  retriever;  these,  with  every  tonch  and 
tint  that  goes  to  body  forth  the  deer  from 
hoof  to  bom,  were  within  the  grasp  of 
Landseer.  On  a  purely  technical  mattor  we 
would  not  speak  dogmaticBtly,  but  to  our 
thinking  Landseer's  sleight-of-hand  in  the 
management  of  colour  reached  its  climn.\, 
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first  in  the  recliniDg  tiger  in  tlie  Van  Am- 
biit^li  picture  (the  one  with  the  lamb  in  it), 
and  again  in  the  Brazilian  monkeys  in  Her 
Majesty's  posseasion.  The  light  in  both  of 
these  instances  seems  not  so  much  to  rest  on 
the  fur  as  to  shimmer  over  it  and  through 
it,  and,  in  the  monkeys  particularly,  has  a 
kind  of  electric  quality — as  if  it  would 
sparkle  when  you  rubbed  it — which,  to  na 
at  least,  is  very  wonderful,  Tlie  monkey 
picture  is  exquisite  also  in  its  humour.  The 
startled  yet  fascinated  and  scienlitic  cnriosl- 
ty  with  which  tbo  little  creatures,  perched 
upon  the  pino-applc,  eye  the  waap  among 
the  leaves, — they  would  like  excessively  Ui 
investigate  the  mystery,  but  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  that  it  would  he  safe, — is  very 
amusing ;  and  if  Mr,  Darwin,  in  his  book  on 
tlio  rel^on  between  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals is  no  fabuUst,  their  expression  is  so 
true  to  monkey  nature,  that  we  almost  won- 
der the  picture  escaped  the  great  naturalist 
as  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  dawning  of  curiosity  upon  the 

We  cannot  'agree  with  those  who  hold 
that  Landseer's  technical  skill  deteriorated 
in  his  later  period.  His  «ye  retained  its 
keenness,  his  hand  its  delicacy  and  strength, 
until  the  firs^  approach  of  decay  in  physical 
power.  In  the  Piper,  and  Nutcrackers,'  a 
fate  picture,  the  touches  on  the  neck  of  the 
bullfinch,  and  on  the  fur  of  the  si^uirrels,  and 
the  whiskers  of  one  of  them,  are  as  iirra  and 
fine  as  he  ever  laid.  Landseer,  in  the  second 
half  of  his  career,  painted  many  subjects 
unworthy  of  his  powers,  bnt  his  hand  did 
not  lose  its  cunning.  It  is  the  blunder  of 
hasty  thoughtlessness  to  fancy  that  powerful 
painting'means  piunting  of  strong  and  violent 

fcstnrc.  The  contrary  is  nearer  the  fact, 
t  is  the  painting  of  softness  that  requires 
consummate  strength.  It  demands  less 
mastery  to  paint  fighting  dogs,  and  hunted 
bears,  and  snarling  lions,  than  to  realize  on 
canvas  the  tenderness  and  trustfulness  of 
animal  life.  Talking,  however,  of  snarling 
lions,  we  may  say  that,  in  an  '  early  study 
of  a  lion  by  LandsecT,  numbered  S38  in  the 
recent  exhibition  of  his  works,  we  noticed  a 
promise  of  iraMinative  strength  which  he 
did  not  fulfil.  The  lion  lat^e  as  life,  snarls 
fiercely,  and  in  the  angry  and  angular  zig- 
zags of  the  clifl'  beside  there  is  a  quite  Tur- 
nerosquo  sympathy  with  the  expression  and 
aspect  of  the  jaws.  This  is  perhaps  not  the 
s:iiitary  indication  to  be  found  in  Landseer's 
early  works  of  purely  abstract  imagination  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  his  later  manner  was  an 
improvement  unon  his  earlier  one.  He 
could  give  the  pnotograph  of  a  horse  or  cow 
about  as  well  at  twenty  as  he  could  at  fifty  ; 


bnt  at  fifty  lie  could  paint  air,  becoald  give 
a  sweet,  mellowing  ripeness  to  all  his  lines,  be 
could  paint,  not  only  the  anatomy  of  ani- 
mals, but  their  souls.  This  he  could  not  do 
at  twenty.  It  is  to  tho  earlier  period  of 
Landseer's  art  that  the  pictures  which  we 
must  pronounce  unworthy  of  him  chiefly 
belong.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  vied  with 
Snyders,  whose  coarse  hand  did  not  deaerre 
such  homage  from  Edwin  lAndaeer.  lie 
was  betrayed  into  painting  one  or  two  sach 
subjects  as  the  '  Otter  Hunt.'  Workmanship 
more  mutcrly  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Not  only  are  the  dogs  marvellously  life-like, 
and,  crowd  of  them  as  there  is,  sharply  in- 
dividualized, hut  the  huntsman,  who  holds 
the  writhing  otter  aloft  on  the  spear,  iamost 
dramatically  rendered.  His  thickset  form 
and  stalwart  limbs,  and  rude  strong  face, 
suit  his  calling;  and,  as  he  bids  the  dogs 
keep  down,  you  seem  to  hear  his  hoarse  ac- 
cents amid  the  yelling  of  the  hounds  and 
the  rush  of  the  stream.  No  right  baman 
interest  or  enjoyment,  however,  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  agonized  writhinga  of  a 
small  animal  that  has  no  chance  against  its 
enemies ;  and  Landseer  appears  to  have  lost 
liking  for  the  picture,  never  finishing  the 
com  pan  ion -work.  He  passed  on  to  nobler 
subjects,  leaving  it  to  others  to  paint  the 
ferocity,  terror,  pain,  and  rage  of  the  animal 
creation. 

But  we  have  said  enough  of  Landseer's 
command  of  his  implements.  Painting  is, 
after  all,  but  a  language,  with  more  vivid 
and  beautiful  vocables  than  ordinary  speech. 
Mastery  in  painting  can  no  more  canstitate 
a  man  a  great  artist  than  mastery  in  gram- 
mar can  constitute  a  man  a  great  author. 
This  is  an  elemoutary  truth,  yet  people  are 
constantly  forgetting  it ;  and  even  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  who,  within  tho  first  twenty  pages  he 
ever  gave  to  tho  world  on  art,  laid  it  down 
with  exquisite  lucidity  and  precision,  and 
who  has  never  in  terms  abandoned  it,  has 
talked,  in  succesuve  books,  more  and  more 
as  a  drawing-master  and  less  and  less  as  an 
art-critic  The  fact  is  that,  generally,  per- 
haps invariably,  consummate  power  of  lund 
in  painting  has  been  the  pledge,  and  there- 
fore might  be  made  the  test,  of  uigher  power. 
Between  the  touch  of  Titian  and  of  Hol- 
bein, of  Gainsborough  and  of  Turner,  and 
tlie  feeling,  imsginadon,  invention  of  those 
painter?!,  there  has  been  a  connection.  Bnt 
is  it  not  true,  also,  that  there  is  a  connection 
— a  pre-established  and  absolute  harmony — 
between  Shakespeare's  language  and  Shake- 
speare's thought !  Yet  do  we  not  rec<^ise 
a  distinction,  a  deep  and  just  distinction, 
between  mere  grammatical  criticism  of  his 
dramas,   mere   discassion    of    his   spelling, 
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nanctuatioD,  and  words,  and  criticism  of  bis 
ideas,  his  characters,  and  the  general  articu- 
UtioD  aad  modulation  of  his  mighty  works  f 
■^mmas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right,' 
say 9  Pope  of  the  grammatical  critics. 
Goethe  did  not  concern  himself  with  Shake- 
speare's commas  and  points;  many  conld 
have  spoken  of  these  things  better  than  he; 
but  he  was  a  better  Shakespearian  critic  than 
any  of  tbc  ninety  and  nine  grammatical  pe- 
dants who  faBTO  left  their  names  on  the  walla 
of  Shakespeare's  palaces.  The  studies  of 
good  painters — tbeir  exercises  in  the  gram- 
mar of  their  art — are  so  difficult  t«  execute 
and  so  interesting  to  look  dt,  that  critics 
constftDtty  talk  as  if  atndiea  could  be  works 
of  art.  Landseer'a  studies  are  so  masteriy 
and  look  so  like  pictures,  displaying,  in  fact, 
as  much  power  of  mere  touch  as  his  works 
of  art,  stnctly  so  called,  that  they  afford  the 
critic  an  excellent  opportunity  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  artisan's  power  of  hand 
and  the  artist's  power  of  creation. 

The  principle  of  the  distinction  is  simple. 
A  drawing  or  a  piunting  becomes  a  work  of 
art  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  man  ia 
breathed  into  it, — in  proportion  as  it  is 
charged  with  feeling,  thought,  or  im^ina- 
tion.  The  atamp  of  humanity  may  be 
slightly  impressed  ;  it  may  in  landscape-art 
be  little  more  than  choice  of  subject  with 
the  faintest  irradiation  of  feeling:  but  the 
image  and  superscription  of  man  every  work 
of  art  mnst  wear. 

Classifying  the  pictures  of  Landseer  by 
this  test  we  find  that,  patting  aside  studies, 
we  have  to  consider,  in  ascending  order, 
first,  his  animal  portraits  and  show  pictures ; 
secondly,  his  works  of  fanmour;  and  third- 
ly, his  works  of  pure  and  great  art 

If  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  portrait  even 
of  a  man  or  woman  becomes  a  true  picture, 
valuable  to  the  world  as  well  as  to  relatives 
and  friends,  still  more  rarely  can  we  look  for  a 
work  of  art  in  the  likeness  of  a  dog  or  a 
borae.  When  a  dog  has  been  a  friend, 
however,  and  when  the  painter  has  so  felici- 
toualy  suggested  the  Nmplicity  and  sinceri- 
br,  the  limited  but  faithful  sympathy,  of 
do^ah  friendship,  _that  every  observer  can 
comprehend  in  some  measure  what  it  was  to 
its  master,  a  dog-portrait  may  be  admitted 
to  a  place,  though  but  a  lowly  place,  within 
the  temple  of  art  It  ia  almost  crnel  to  tell 
the  hundreds  of  proud  possessors  of  por- 
traits of  horses  and  hounds  by  Landseer, 
that  their  treasures  can  with  difficulty  be 
admitted  to  be  pictures  at  all ;  but  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  time  and  en ci^  squander- 
ed by  this  consummate  painter  m  perpetuat- 
ing the  features  of  na^  and  lap  dogs,  our 
senaibilitiea  become  steeled  upon  the  sub- 


ject The  court  and  the  drawing-room  had 
too  much,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  Ed- 
Landseer.  Princes  and  nobles  petted 
him,  and  so  they  might;  for  with  unap- 
proached  grace  and  brilliancy,  he  realized 
for  them  all  that  is  piquant,  sportive,  and 
fascinating,  in  the  companionship  of  the 
wealthy  and  high-bom  with  the  unreasoning 
creatures.  Doga  nestling  beside  infant  prin- 
cesses; tiny  horses  snuffing  at  flowers  in 
hands  of  royal  children;  courtier  -  like 
hounds  casting  a  languid  eye  upward  for  the 
t«uch  or  glance  of  a  Queen  ;  minute  spaniels, 
with  glossy  fur  and  gem-like  eyes,  making 
themselves  cosy  on  silken  cushions ;  ducal 
children  on  dainty  ponies;  pretty  horse- 
breakeia  with  the  horses  they  have  broken, 
d  la  Rarey,  lying  vanquished  on  the  straw ; 
— it  is  a  curious  phase  of  our  modem  life, 
and  has  been  realized  to  perfection. 

Of  Landseer'a  show  pictures,  illustrative  of 
regal  and  aristocratic  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  '  Windsor  Castle  in  Modern  Times ' 
ia  the  most  striking.  This  was  the  centre 
of,  perhaps,  the  densest  crowd  in  the  exhi- 
bition, and  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
most  popular  and,  in  its  way,  imposing  pic- 
tures ne  ever  piunted.  A  century  hence  it 
will  possess  historical  interest,  for  it  is  a  fe- 
licitous illustration,  one  might  say  elucida- 
tion, of  that  apeciea  of  aovereignty  which 
Won  the  hcarta  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects, 
that  sovereignty  which  is  a  gracious  and 
homebred  idealization  of  English  domestic 
life.  The  palace  is  a  pattern  of  what  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen,  not  the  specially 
cultured,  not  the  pre-eminen^y  gifted,  but 
the  great  body  of  well-to-do  people,  ordina- 
rily educated,  would  like  their  houses  to  be. 
The  Prince  Consort,  good-looking,  highly 
dressed,  is  seated  ;  his  costume  is  fanciful, 
hia  features  are  what  many  ladies  woold  call 
charming,  but  are  not  suggestive  of  brains. 
Her  Majesty  stands ;  the  eye  would  possibly 
fail  to  be  riveted  on  her  features,  but  could 
not  miss  her  white  satin  gown.  Sir  Edwin 
was  incapable  of  satire  on  such  an  occasion, 
otherwise  we  might  have  thought  that  he 
meant  to  eclipae  royalty  in  the  glories  of 
royalty'a  satin  gown.  Her  Majesty  baa  a 
nosegay  in  her  hand.  A  prattling  princess, 
pet  dogs,  a  dead  pheasant  and  other  dead 
game,  are  near  the  exalted  pair.  A  flood  of 
sunlight  pours  in  through  the  open  window ; 
beyond  we  aee  the  lawn  with  flower-beds  cut 
in  the  trim  Engliah  fashion ;  an  invalid  ia 
being  rolled  round  the  walka  in  a  chair.  On 
the  whole,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that 
there  ia  ao  little  feeling  in  the  picture ; 
everything  is  evidently  there  for  show  ;  the 
prince  in  particular,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  solidly  able,  thoughtful  man,  ia  doao 
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injustice  to  in  that  coxcomb  dress,  id  tliose 
dancing-master  legs.  Tlie  little  prinness  is 
mach  the  best  of  the  hnmaa  ^ures,  but  she 
is  aligbtly  painted  in  comparison  with  the 
dogs  and  game.  Not  thus  did  Velasquez 
and  Titian  work  opon  princes  and  princesses, 
— but  could  Titian  and  Velasquez  have  im- 
proved the  dogs  on  the  floor  or  added  to  the 
intense  yet  softened  glow  of  the  pheasant  on 
the  tablet  Granting  that  the  fondness  of 
Queen  Victoria  for  animals  has  some  impor- 
tance as  one  among  a  thousand  proofs  of 
that  affectionate  nature,  that  good  heart, 
that  capacity  to  enjoy  the  simplest  ptea- 
sares,  whicb  bare  contributed  to  make  her 
beloved,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to 
maintain  that  this  is  bat  a  furniture  picture. 
And  so  the  regret  which  wo  formerly  ex- 

Eressed  returns  upon  as.  If  Sir  Edwin 
andseer  has  shown  us  all  that  the  dog  and 
the  horse  contribute  to  relieve  the  tedium, 
or  to  lend  pictaresqneness  to  the  pageantry 
of  aristocratic  and  princely  existence,  we 
cannot  forget  that  tho  compamousbip  and 
service  of  the  lower  animals  are  more  to  the 
poor  man  than  to  the  rich,  and  that  the  ele- 
ment of  earnestness  thus  obtained  is  of  es- 
sential importance  in  lending  interest  and 
true  dignity  to  art.  Devoting  himself  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  his  life  to  horse- 
painting  and  dog-painting  for  the  upper  ten 
thousand,  Landseer  inevitably  subjected 
himself  to  some  extent  to  the  evanescence, 
the  glittering  superficiality,  in  one  word,  the 
frivolity  of  fashion.  Why  do  not  critics, 
iuatead  of  impertinently  lecturing  painters 
on  the  methoda  of  their  craft,  or  extolling 
the  perverse  ugliness  of  conceited  singulari- 
ty as  if  it  were  a  revelation  of  beauty,  say 
something  to  emancipate  artists  from  the 
bondage  of  fashion)  It  is  a  base  and  joy- 
less bondage,  depriving  the  artist  of  that 
consciousness  of  honest  devotion  to  the 
beautiful,  which  is  to  him,  if  he  be  a  true 
artist,  what  course  is  to  a  soldier,  honour 
to  a  gentleman,  and  faith  in  God  to  a  minis- 
ter of  reli^on.  Wherever  life  is  in  earnest, 
art  can  thrive.  Immortal  pictures  have  been 
painted  from  street-beggars.  Send  an  artist 
to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  half-tamed, 
half-starved  horses,  driven  by  half-savage 
peasants,  struggle  through  the  stream  that 
crosses  the  moorland  track,  and  he  will 
paint  memorable  pictures.  But  where 
faahion  smirks  and  ogles,  struts  and  chatters 
and  shows  off,  killing  the  sense  of  beauty 
with  her  patches,  and  hoops,  her  bustles, 
chignons,  dress  coats,  there  is  art's  Sahara. 
There  the  artist  must  be  either  a  palsied 
slave  or  a  revolutionist. — he  has  no  further 
choice.  Fashion  did  as  little  evil  to  Land- 
seer as,  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  be 


expected,  but  we  cannot  think  without  bit- 
terness of  the  extent  to  which  it  actusll]' 
prevailed  against  him.  It  lay  in  him  to  Ih 
a  Morland  with  ten  times  Morland's  msstcrr 
of  hand  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  ModiDd 
without  Morland's  clownish  blantness  ssd 
torpid  incapacity  of  thought.  It  lay  b 
Landseer  more  than  in  any  man  to  bsie 
made  us  feel  all  that  his  cow  is  to  the  cot- 
tager, all  that  the  staggering  old  horao  ieto 
the  staggering  old  man  beside  whom,  is 
carrier's  waggon  or  farmer's  cart,  h  bn 
trudged  for  many  a  weary  year.  Uow  well 
could  we  have  spued  a  few  of  Landseer'j 
drawing-room  dogs,  if  he  had  shown  us  one 
good  watch-dog  baying  hia  master  deep- 
mouthed  welcome  as  he  drew  near  home! 
Uow  well  could  we  have  dispensed  with  ca- 
ver hacks  and  glancing  race-horaes,  if  be  had 
painted  for  us  but  one  old  English  fsnc- 
yard ; — a  pair  of  well-boned,  work-etsined 
teamsters  being  unyoked  in  the  warm  tn- 
ning  light,  the  cows  in  act  of  bdog 
turned  out  after  milking,  shiftless  csItcs 
getting  into  everything's  way,  vivaciont 
young  pigs  nuzzling  in  the  litter;  the  bim- 
door  cock  strutting  about  among  rcvereatiil 
bens  with  those  airs  whicb  caught  the  ere 
of  Milton,  and  the  pigeons  on  the  gloriwi 
brown  thatch,  the  iris  on '  their  bnmiabed 
necks  and  bosoms  sparking  in  the  westen 
sun.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  tbst  if 
Landseer  painted  too  many  fashionable  pi^ 
tures  he  did  not  paint  these  alone. 

By  his  pictures  of  humour,  we  mean  encli 
works  as  '  I'be  Travelled  Monkey,'  '  LOTing 
Down  the  Law,'  'High  and  Low  ufe,' 
'  Dignity  and  Impudence,'  '  Jack  in  Office,' 
'The  Catapaw,'  and  many  others.  All  Ibe 
world  has  seen  and  enjoyed  these,  and  thef 
are  too  frequently  regiu^ed  not  only  as  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Landseer,  wbidi 
they  are,  bat  as  exhibiting  hia  highest  po«- 
er  as  an  artist,  which  they  do  not  We 
have  heard  it  remarked  by  an  epigrammatic 
critic  that  Landseer's  power  consists  in  pnfr 
ting  human  eyes  into  dog's  heads.  Eiee 
Mr.  Ruskiu,  who  has  on  more  than  one  o^ 
casioD  done  frank  justice  to  Landseer,  seems 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  founding  a  gene- 
ral estimate  of  his  art  upon  hia  works  of 
humour. 

In  our  modem  treatment  of  tho  dog,'  ssja 
Hr.  Buskin,  'of  which  the  prevailing  tm- 
dency  is  marked  by  Landseer,  the  interest 
taken  in  him  is  disproportionate  to  that 
taken  in  man,  and  leads  to  a  somewhat  tri- 
Tjal  mingling  of  sentiment,  or  warping  by 
caricature ;  giving  up  the  true  nature  of  tbe 
animal  Tor  the  s^e  of  a  pretty  thought  or 
pleasant  jest.  Neither  Titian  nor  Velasqnei 
ever  jest;  and  though  Veronese  jests  grace- 
fully and  tenderly,  he  never  for  an  instant 
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oTerstepB  tbe  sbsolnte  factB  of  nature.  But 
the  English  paioter  looka  for  Bentiment  or 
jeat  primarilj,  and  reaches  both  by  a  feeblj 
romantic  taint  of  fallacj,  except  \a  one  or  two 
simple  and  touching;  pictures,  snch  aa  the 
"  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  * 

If  Titian  and  Velasquei  never  jest,  the 
fact  is  a  proof  of  the  limitation  even  of  their 
imperial  facalties.  All  hnman  moods  trim 
between  laughter  and  tears,  and  all  minds 
which  if  great,  are  great  enough,  and  if  lit^ 
tie,  are  healthy,  are  dowered  with  sympa- 
thies for  botli.  The  world  gets  sadder  as 
mankind  grows  old,  and  we  can  dispense 
with  few  Uiings  so  well  as  with  arch  and  ge- 
nial hnmonr.  EDglishmen  of  all  men  are 
last  called  npon  to  apologize  for  jesting. 
Our  great  men,  the  lawgivers'  of  onr  litera- 
ture and  of  mankind,  nave  dearly  loved  a 
joke,  A  greater  than  Tiljan  or  Velasquez 
can  never  be  solemn  and  severe  for  three 
pages  on  end.  His  Falsta^  his  Agne- 
cheeks,  his  Marias,  bis  Lannces  and  Lannce's 
dc^  his  Malvolios,  his  Dogberries,  his 
grave-diggers,  have  set  generations  on  a 
roar,  and  comedy  laughs  consnmedly  in  the 
comer  though  tragedy  in  sceptred  pall 
sweeps  by.  Old  Chancer  throws  his  heart 
into  nothing  half  so  much  as  a  jest;  he 
holds  his  sides  and  shakes  with  mirth,  his 
intense  enjoyment  forcing  you  into  a  kind 
of  sympauiy,  although  the  fun  is  pretty  sore 
to  be  miles  away  from  modem  mentionabi- 
lity.  Scott,  when  at  his  best,  is  almost  al- 
ways quietly  but  cordially  laughing.  Bums 
had  an  eye  for  comical  do^shueas  so  true 
that  bis  descriptive    word-strokes  in  'The 
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the  strokes  of  Landseer'a  brush.  No  great 
man  is  a  humoarist  only,  but  the  greatest 
men  are  all  humourists.  English  humour, 
in  its  light  caricaturing  mood,  was  never 
more  charmingly  displayed  than  iu  the 
works  of  Cmikshank,  Leech,  and  Doyle,  and 
it  is  a  vein  of  the  same  national  quality  that 
shows  itself  in  the  gentle  satire  of  Landsccr. 
Of  coarse  he  deliberately  assumed,  in  this 
class  of  his  works,  the  liberty  of  the  carica- 
turist. He 'oversteps  the  absolute  facts  of 
nature ;'  and  be  does  this,  not  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  highest  imagination  (which 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  sovereign  art  to  do) 
but  in  play ;  therefore,  his  work  in  this 
kind  is  secondary.  If,  however,  he  has  else- 
where risen  above  humour,  if  he  has  occa- 
sionally produced  works  of  the  highest  or- 
der— his  efforts  in  humour  attest  the  heal- 
thiness and  modesty  of  his  nature,  the  width 
of  range,  not  the  insignificance  of  his  genius, 
and  merit  admiration  rather  than  contempt. 
He  has  not,  we  say,  confined  himself  abso- 
lutely to  the  facts  of  dog-life  and  monkey- 


life;' but  what  caricaturist,  what  fabulist, 
has  with  sldll  so  subtle  adapted  the  facts  of 
animal  Ufe  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  modified 
them  less  traceably  I  Who  shall  draw  the 
line  between  animal  character  and  human 
character,  in  such  marvels  of  delicate  irony 
and  racy  fun  as  'The  Travelled  Monkey '  or 
'Jack  in  Office')  Who  shall  say  wherein 
the  dogs  of  high  vulgarity  and  of  low  vul- 
garity, the  dogs  of  dignified  reserve  and  of 
insolent  familiarity,  the  sycophant  dc^,  the 
official  red-tape  dogs,  the  wise  Lord  Chan- 
cellor dogs,  the  greedy  dogs,  the  sentimental 
dogs,  the  puppy  dogs,  the  good  dogs,  pass 
beyond  the  canine  frontier,  and  ascend  or 
descend  into  mere  humanity !  For  our  own 
part  we  never  feel  more  deeply  Lnndseer's 
exquisite  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  lower  creatnroa  than  when  we  carefully 
take  note  of  his  use  of  dog  gesture,  and  dog 
expression,  and  dog  propensity,  to  point  his 
human  moral.  In  no  instance  are  nis  dogs 
more  human  than  in  the 'Jack  in  OflUce; ' 
but  every  one  of  the  troop  has  a  look  and 
demeanour  not  only  markedly  bis  own  bnt 
characteristically  do^sh,  and  even  the  sy- 
cophant, who  hopes  with  truly  human  whine 
and  self-humiliation,  to  beg  his  way  into 
Jack's  favour  and  a  share  of  the  good 
things,  baa  an  irrefragably  canine  look  about 
the  paws.  One  of  the  very  finest  works  in 
hnmonr  that  Landseer  ever  executed  is  '  The 
Travelled  Monkey.'  The  painting  is  as  mi- 
nute in  finish  as  Mcissonnier's,  with  a  spirit 
and  vitality  of  touch  which  Meisaonnier  does 
not  approach.  There  is  delicious  fun  in 
every  part  of  it;  in  the  grave  self-impor- 
tance, the  polished,  condescending  stateli- 
ness  of  the  8ca^le^coated  coxcomb — in  the 
exquisitely  discriminated  expressions  of  the 
other  monkeys,  respectful  admiration,  wor- 
shipful reverence,  envious  wonderment — 
and  in  the  group  of  mother  and  child  mon- 
keys in  the  comer,  the  mother  clasping  her 
little  one  to  her  breast  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  Qp  the  other  as  if  deprecating  the 
approach  of  this  dazzling  and  dangerous 
meteor,  which  might  strike  her  infant  blind. 
Does  this  coraer-gronp  conttun  a  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  pathos  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  became  a  leading  motive  in 
'  Our  Poor  Relations ' !  We  ask  the  ques- 
tion, rather  thinking  that  the  answer  ought 
to  be  affirmative,  but  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation on  the  point-  In  'Our  Poor  Rela- 
tions '  the  sick  baby  and  its  disconsolate 
mother  are  principal ;  the  swarthy  doctor  in 
the  back-ground,  though  there  ia  the  purest 
comicality  and  fine  satire  in  the  serene  com- 
placency with  which  he  regales  himself  on 
the  oranges  provided  for  the  invalid,  is  se- 
condary.   This  also,  however,  is  a  picture  of 
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humoar,  and  if,  on  the  ground  that  pathetic 
knmour  is  by  nature  higher  than  comic  hu- 
mour, it  ia  maintained  to  be  Landseer's  best 
work  of  the  kind,  we  shall  not  argue  the 
question.  "Fo  the  game  class  we  assign  the 
'  Highland  Nurses,'  painted  about  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  dedicated  to  Miss 
Nightingale.  Awoanded  stag  Ijesdying  on 
the  hill ;  two  hinds  hang  over  him,  licking 
his  wounds.  This  is  a  work  of  humour,  be- 
caose  the  action  of  the  hinds  is  frankly  im- 
possible, hut  the  humonr  is  tragic,  not  comic. 
Landseer'B  pathetic  vein  was  very  delicate 
and  sometimes  deep. 

These  pictures,  illustrative  of  animal  emu- 
lation of  human  courage  or  faithfulness,  or 
of  animal  mimicry  of  human  vices  and  foi- 
bles, may  have  a  not  merely  accidental  or 
fanciful  connection — M.  Taine  would  proba- 
bly insist  upon  this  connection  as  corrobo- 
rative of  bis  fundamental  principle  of  litera- 
ry philosophy — with  the  historical  characte- 
ristics of  a  period  when  science  makes  it  her 
froudest  boast  to  hkve  unveiled  those  secret 
onds  of  relationship  by  which,  according 
to  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  Huxley,  the  whole 
family  of  living  things  is  linked  together. 
Those  in  which  Landseer  depicts  animals  as 
human  pets  or  playthings  nave  a  general 
tendency  to  foster  that  kindline^  of  regard 
for  the  lowlier  creatures  in  which  people  of 
the  present  day,  not,  perhaps,  so  theologi- 
cally orthodox  or  metaphysically  aspiring  as 
former  generations,  may  daim  to  have  real- 
ized some  small  moral  improvement.  The 
rich  man  will  be  all  the  kinder  to^bis  dogs 
and  horses,  the  sportsman  will  be  all  the 
more  willing  to  dissociate  his  pleasure  from 
the  infliction  of  pain,  for  having  looked 
upon  the  pictures  of  Landseer.  But  unhap- 
pily it  is  not  at  the  hand  of  the  rich  man 
that  the  animal  creation  suffers  most  The 
field-sports  of  civilized  men  imply  protec- 
tion, and  it  may  be  gravely  questioned  whe- 
ther the  creatures  preserved  for  sport  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  gainers  from  being  hunt- 
ed by  man.  It  is  from  the  poor  that  horses 
and  dogs  suffer  most.  A  hard  life — it  is  a 
stern  fact,  but  indisputable — does  not  cora- 
.  monly  soften  the  heart,  but  steels  it  to  cal- 
lousness and  cruelty.  The  man  on  whom 
fate's  strokes  fall  thick  finds  a  miserable  re- 
lief in  passing  on  the  blow  to  the  slave,  still 
more  helpless  than  himself,  that  cannot  re- 
turn it.  Landseer  has  pleaded  with  the 
shepherd  for  his  dog,  but  he  might  have 
done  more  to  bespeak  gentle  treatment  for 
tlie  horse. 

We  have  spoken  of  studies,  portraits, 
ehow-pictures,  and  pictures  of  humoar ,  we 
now  approach  the  most  important  works  of 
Landseer,    These  may  bo  ranged  in  two 


classes.  In  the  first  we  inclnde  such  works 
as  '  The  Arab  Tent,'  '  Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time',  'The  Challenge,'  'The  Sanc- 
tuary,' 'The  Maid  and  Magpie,'  and  several 
others.  There  is  in  them  no  important 
thought,  no  great  energy  of  imagination,  no 
hiimonr,  but  there  is  an  unmistakable  love 
of  the  thing  painted,  and  there  is  realiiation 
of  as  high  abstrant  beauty  as  is  ever  attain- 
ed by  Landseer,  Perhaps,  of  them  all, 
'The  Arab  Tent'  approaches  nearest  to  a 
show-picture,  and  yet,  if  you  compare  it 
with  the  'Windsor  in  1B42,'  you  vrill  pei^ 
ceive  that  Landseer  felt,  in  the  one  case,  as 
an  artist  whose  delight  ia  in  his  work,  and, 
in  the  other,  as  an  accomplished  decorator 
producing,  to  order,  a  furniture-picture. 
The  Maid  and  Magpie,'  is  a  typical  work  in 
this  class.  The  cow  is  ptunted  with  an 
idealizing  softness  of  tint  peculiar  to  Sir 
Edwin's  mature  time,  which  is  consistent 
with^j  perfect  veracity  of  delineation.  The 
entirely  spontaneous  and  unaffected  attitude 
of  the  girl,  resting  her  head  on  the  side  of 
the  cow  while  the  milking  goes  on,  annoDn- 
ces  with  simple  expressiveness  tha  terms  of 
mntnal  trust  and  affection  on  which  the  two 
stand  with  each  other.  The  eye  of  ths 
maid  is  on  the  magpie,  and  the  bird  knovs 
it;  the  sly,  shy,  thievish  dart  at  the  epoon 
^ves  us  a  glimpse  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mUchievouE  thing — a  magpie-biography  in 
a  touch.  This,  we  fancy,  is  one  of  the  pic- 
tures in  which  dull  critics  detect  '  the  effe- 
minacy '  of  Landscer's  later  manner ;  as  if  it 
were  not  a  higher  achievement  to  punt  the 
soul  of  a  cow  than  its  anatomy  ! 

The  second  class  in  this  highest  division 
of  Landscer's  works  contains  those  on  which 
we  should,  in  the  last  resort,  base  his  claim 
to  be  considered  a  great  artist  Firat  of  all 
we  take  that  picture  which  Mr.  Ruskin  se- 
lected, thirty  years  ago,  as  illustrating,  with 
expressive  eloquence  of  imagery  and  con- 
vincing clearness  of  discrimi nation,  the  diffe* 
rence  between  the  langnage  of  painting  and 
the  ideas,  or  thoughts,  or  imaginative  sug- 

fistion^  which  are  the  life  of  art  J&. 
uskin  introduces  it  aa  'one  of  the  most 
perfect  poems  or  pictures  which  modem 
times  have  seen.'  Its  name  is  'The  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner.' 

'  Here  the  exquisite  execution  of  the  glossy 
and  crisp  hair  of  the  dog,  the  bright,  sharp 
touching  of  the  green  bough  bosido  it,  the 


clear  painting  of  ftie  wood  of  the  coffin  and 
the  folds'of  the  blanket,  are  lanffuave — Isn- 
G^age  clear  and  expressive  in  the  liighest  de- 


But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dog'a 
breast  against  the  wood,  the  convulsive  cling- 
ing of  the  paws,  which  has  dragged  the  blan- 
ket oS  the  trestle,  the  total  powericssness  of 
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the  head  laid,  close  and  motionless,  upon  its 
folds,  the  fixed  and  tearful  fall  of  the  eye  in 
its  utter  hopeleasnesB,  the  rimdity  of  repose 
which  marks  that  there  has  Deeo  no  naotion 
nor  (change  ia  the  trance  of  agony  since  the 
last  hlow  was  struck:  on  the  conln-Ud,  the 
quietness  and  elonm  of  the  chamber,  the 
spectacles  marking  the  place  where  the  Bible 
was  last  closed,  indicating  how  lonely  baa 
been  the  life — how  unwatched  the  departure 
— of  him  wbo  ia  now  laid  soUtary  in  his 
sleep ;  these  are  all  thoughts — thoughts  by 
which  the  picture  is  separated  at  once  from 
hundreds  of  equal  merit,  as  far  as  mere  punt- 
ing goes,  by  wnich  it  ranks  as  a  workcfhigh 
Bit,  and  stamps  its  author,  not  as  the  neat  im- 
itator of  the  texture  of  a  skin,  or  the  fold  of  a 
drapery,  but  as  the  Uan  of  Hind' 

On  two  subsequent  occaaiona,  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  work,  'Modem  FainterB,' 
Mr.  Ruskiii  has  returned  to  this  picture,  not 
withdrawing  his  praise,  but,  in  tuo  one  in- 
stance, stating  that  I^ndseer  had  painted 
'  many '  such,  and,  in  the  other,  that  he  had 
painted  '  one  or  two.'  Even  one  or  two 
masterpieces,  added  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
interesting  and  precious  but  not  supreme 
works,  whicli  Landseer  gave  us,  would  justi- 
fy our  entitlitig  him  a  great  artist ;  but  his 
works  of  pure  and  high  art  are  more  than 
one  or  two.  Nor,  all  things  considered,  can 
we  regard  'The  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner' 
as  among  his  very  greatest  works.  It  might, 
we  think,  liave  been  painted  nearly  as  well 
hj  other  men.  Neither  the  thought  nor  the 
treatment  is  strikingly  original,  and  it 
vei^fcs  towards  sentimental  faUacj.  Wo 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Bivtere  conid  not  h 
nearly  eqnalled  it.    Bat  if  some  men  have 

Cintcd  aog«  in  one  or  two  aspects  as  well  as 
ndsoer,  no  man  ever  approached  Landseer 
in  piunting  deer;  and  utterly  alone  is  hia 
'  Random  Shot.'  On  the  mountain  sum- 
mit, on  the  virain  snow,  the  hind,  struck 
by  a  chance-snot,  has  fallen  dead,  and 
the  fawn  seeks  in  vain  for  its  accustomed 
nonrishment.  It  is  a  picture  of  which  words 
are  singnlarly  impotent  to  convey  the  im 
pression,  but  the  pathos  of  the  scene  is  infi 
nite,  and  the  treatment  ia  as  grand  as  it  ii 
simple.  Only  the  lone  moun tun-summit 
above,  clear  skj,  faintly  flushed  with  eve 
ning-Iight,  the  cold  smile  of  nature  over  the 
baby-fawn  and  its  dead  mother;  around,  the 
snow  beginning  to  freeze  hard  as  the  stars 
come  out  It  is  the  hour  when  the  sports- 
man whose  random  shot  did  the  deed,  will 
be  sitting  down  to  dine.  Nothing  breaks 
the  deep  simplicity,  the  artistic  breadth,  of 
the  treatment ;  the  blood-stwns  on  the  hoof- 
marks  in  the  snow  are  the  sole  accessory  in 
the  picture.  As  for  the  colour,  Mr.  Ruskin 
declares  it  to  be  'certainly  the  most  snc- 


cessful  rendering  he  has  ever  seen  of  the  hue 
of  snow  under  warm  but  subdued  light.'  In 
work  Landseer  atones,  by  its  pleading 
and  penetrating  pathos,  for  all  the  counte- 
nance, or  seeming  countenance,  lent  by  his 
paintings   to   the    thoughtless   cruelties   of 

Another  great  picture  is  that  entitled, 
with  what  wc  can  well  believe  to  have  been 

affected  piety,  '  Man  Proposes,  God  Dis- 
poses.' Again  the  landscape  is  wintry,  but 
now  we  are  in  solitudes  of  thick-ribbed  Po- 
lar ice.  '  The  only  living  things  visible  arq 
two  white  bears,  prowling  for  prey.  One 
tears  at  some  woollen  fabric,  blanket  or 
shawl,  which  is  frozen  tight  among  the  ice- 
blocks  beside  the  fallen  and  shattered  mast. 
A  telescope  lies  on  the  suow.  The  other 
bear  looks  up  to  the  icy  sky,  and  snarls 
and  howls,  as  if  disappotuted  to  find  no 
morael  on  the  human  skeleton  whose  ribs  pro- 
trude from  the  snow.  .  The  visibility  of  this 
skeleton  is  the  one  blemish  in  the  picture. 
It  is  a  hom^e  to  the  vulgar,  of  a  kind  into 
which  Landseer  was  seldom  betrayed.  The 
pathos,  the  terrible  meaning  of  the  work, 
would  have  sunk  more  deeply  into  the  heart 
without  it,  for  imagination,  roused  by  the 
frozen  raiment  and  the  telescope,  would  have 
seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  keener  in  its  vinon 
than  the  eye  of  the  body,  what  lay  beneath 
the  snow.  But  it  is  a  noble  picture.  Man 
came  here ;  nature  crushed  him,  and  ended 
him ;  hungry  bears,  ghastly,  unhappy-look- 
ing, forlorn  creatures,  rend  and  snari  above 
his  grave.  It  is  the  most  original  and  im- 
pressive work  ever  suggested  to  artist  by  the 
tale,  sad  in  its  glory,  melancholy  in  its  hero- 
ism, of  Arctic  discovery  and  disaster. 

In  the  '  Random  Shot '  man  has  been  the 
minister  of  the  pain  that  is  suffered.  In 
'  Night '  and '  Morning,'  companion  pictures, 
there  is  a  representation  of  that  mysterious 
cruelty  which  recent  science  has  shown  to 
be  interwoven  with  nature's  general  treat- 
ment of  her  forest-children,  and  of  which 
they  are  themselves  the  ministers.  In  the 
'Night,'  strong  moonlight  shivers  through 
mist-wreatha  that  trail  atmly  along  the  hills 
in  the  wind,  ruffling  np  the  lake  into  stormy 


spray,  and  wrapping  the  landscape  in  gloom. 
Two  stags  occupy  the  foreground  in  mutual 
contiict ;    their  knotted    unews,    entangled 


horns,  and  bloodshot  eyes  express  the  last 
energy  of  impassioned  rage.  In  the  '  Morn- 
ing,' all  is  changed.  The  clouds  have  troop- 
ed away,  the  wind  has  fallen,  the  lake,  still 
as  glass,  looks  np,  like  a  glad,  calm  face,  to 
take  the  sunrise.  Beautiful  upon  the 
mountiuns  are  the  feet  of  the  dawn.  The 
brave  stags  ore  dead,  their  limbs  rigid  as  if 
coat  in  bronze,  their  antlers  entangled  Id  tho 
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final  grapple,  their  eyes  fixed  in  the  taat 
glare  of  defiance.  And  lo !  there,  creeping 
up  the  hill,  fearless  now  of  hoof  or  antler, 
the  fox  comes  to  breakfast  on  venison,  and 
the  mountain -eagle  winging  its  nay  ocross 
the  lake,  will  have  its  share  of  the  feast  So 
have  the  monarehs  of  the  glen  ended  their 
duel.  This  is  literal  fact;  a  far  deeper  feel- 
ing than  humour  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
painter  when  he  executed  the  work ;  it  is 
not  fable,  but  epic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  *  Lost  in 
the  Snow,'  or  the  admirable  picture  in  which 
honour  is  done  to  the  dogs  of  St  Bernard. 
'An  Event  in  the  Forest,  'There's  Life  in 
the  Old  Dog  yet,' 'The  St^  at  Bay,'  and 
many  other  powerf  ol  works  illustrate  hunting 
in  the  Highlands.  These  are  no  mere 
fashionable  or  show  pictures.  Man  is  by 
nature  a  hunter,  and  the  best  reputed  stu- 
dents of  man's  history  in  primitive  times  are 
disposed  to  asdgn  high  importance,  as  one 
of  the  influences  which  originated  civiliza- 
tion, to  his  stm^le  with  wild  animals. 
Prom  the  huntsman  to  the  warrior  there  is 
but  a  step.  The  inherited  instincts  of  sport 
will  not  be  argued  out  of  us  by  philanthro- 
pists or  profefHors,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should  not.  No  difficulty  is  more  genuine, 
few  more  perplexing,  for  the  social  philoso- 
pher and  philosophic  statesman  than  to  find 
employment  for  the  leisure  of  the  vast  num- 
bers who,  in  an  old  and  wealthy  country, 
will,  unless  you  cot  in  before  him,  be  axsnr- 
edly  supplied  with  work  by  the  devil.  Bet- 
ter to  have  them  among  the  hills,  tracking 
the  stag,  than  spending  the  whole  year  amid 
the  enervating  luxury,  and  reeking  sensuali- 
ty, and  festering  scandal,  and  bitter  cynicism, 
of  great  cities.  The  sports  which  Landseer 
loved,  and  which  he  ennobled  by  his  incom- 
parable treatment,  were  not  the  cockney  des- 
picabilities  of  sparrow  or  pigeon  shooting,  or 
the  dreary  butchery  of  battne-shooting,  or 
the  patient  ineptitude  of  punt-fishing.  The 
splendid  trout  in  the  '  Bolton  Abbey  '  wnre 
taken  by  an  angler  who  cast  his  Sy  across 
the  tail  of  the  stream  as  he  stood  on  the 
slippery  stones  of  the  torrent.  The  man 
who  can  stalk  the  red  deer  from  corrie  to 
corrie,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  until,  after  many 
an  hour,  he  gets  a  practicable  shot,  will  havo 
the  wiry  sinew  and  steady  nerve  of  a  vete- 
ran campaigner. 

The  versatility  and  felicitous  cleverness 
of  Landseer  are  well  shown  in  his  illustra- 
tions  of  '  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream.'  Ti- 
ta  nia  and  Bottom,  and  the  fairy-land  of  elves 
.  and  enchantments,  in  which  the  poet  of  all 
the  world  conceived  them,  have  not  been 
represented  with  kindlier  sympathy  or 
({ua  inter  fancy ;  but  though  the  feeling  and 


humour  of  the  pictures  are  faultless,  they 
fail  signally  In  colonr,  and  are  better  in    the 
engravings  than  in  the  originals.     It  is,  in- 
deed, but  just  to  say,  with  reference  to  these 
and  scores  of  other  marvellous  engravings, 
that  the  genius  of    Thomas  Lancbeer  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  along  with  that   of 
Edwin.     Once  or  twice  the  Tatter  ventared 
into  the  region  of  allegorical  panting,  and 
his   success  renders  it  almost   matter    for 
regret  that,  probably  from  his  own  modesty, 
possibly  because  of  the  rudeness  of  critics, 
he  did  not  oftener    attempt   such    Sights. 
His '  War '  and  '  Peace '  ore  true  poem-pic- 
tures.   In  '  War '  all  is  narrowness,  horror, 
fire-eyed    gloom     and     pain, — a  glimpse, 
through  battle-smoke,  into  the  mouth   of 
hell.     Horse  and  horseman  lie  crushed   in 
ghastly  min  below  the  rampart-breach  or 
battery,  the  fierce  flame  of  cannon  bursting 
out  beside  them.     '  Peace '  is  all  spacions- 
ness  and  serenity ;    unfathomable    blue  of 
summer  sky,  broad  c<»rutean  mirror  of  sam- 
mer-sea,  swell  of  green  sward  and  nibbling 
of  lazy  sheep.      How  miu^ificently  this  is 
contrasted  with  the  wallod-np  darkness  and 
murky  rage  of  '  War ! '     Tne  Iamb  crops 
the  green  olade  that  has  grown  in  the  throat 
of  the  rusty  gun  ;  there  are  glad  children 
sporting  in  front;  the  gordian  knot  of  the 
hour  is  the  thread-puwle   on  the  child's 
hands,  which  needs  no  sword  to  cut  it.  'Hiis 
is  sentimentalism,  is  it  I  and  we  are  to  have 
no  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  more  gra- 
cious than  Rubens  helps  us  to,  with  his  con- 
trasts of  tigers  and  fat  women  t     Why  so  t 
Simplicity  and  intelligibility  are  no  dispar- 
agement to  power,  and  we  shall  take  liberty 
to  admire  and  to  feel  strong  and  sweet  and 
expressive  imagining,  though  there  be  noth- 
ing in  it  coarse  or  repulsive,  nothing  wire- 
drawn,  far  fetched,  trivially  conceited,  or 
obscure.      It  is   one  of  the  affectations — 
more  properly,  perhaps,  one  of  the  stupidi- 
ties— of  oar  pretentious  critics  to  sneer  at 
popularity ;  but  in  no  respect  was  Landseer 
truer  to  that  English  character  which  we 
ctaimed  for  him  at  the  outset  than  in  the 
brilliant   fascination  which  made  him,  not 
only  in  England  but  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  most  popular  of  modem  painters. 
A  clear,  frank,  ingenuous  simplicity — a  lucid 
freshness,  as  of  morning  air — has  been  an 
attribute  of  typical  English  genius.     Shake- 
speare is,  in  proportion  to  his  depth,  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  popular  of  authors. 
Pope  and  Dryden  in  poetry,  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  in  painting,    have  the  same 
manly  sweetness,  the  same  unaffected  and 
simple  pleasantness, 

Landaeer's  power,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
was  born  with  him,  rested  upon  direct  and 
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coDstant  study  of  natore.  He  was,  first  of 
all,  as  we  said,  a  draaghtsman  ;  hie  eye  was 
for  form  rather  than  colour.  Ue  would 
have  been  a  consDminate  engraver ;  he  was 
a  good  sculptor,  and  might,  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  sculpture,  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  times.  Of  composition, 
except  in  one  or  two  of  its  umplest  and 
most  important  principles,  ho  had  little 
grasp.  When  his  feeling  was  strong  enough 
to  call  up  his  ir^ftgination  in  her  power,  he 
composed  always  with  breadth,  sometimes 
with  grandeur;  but  when  bis  imagination 
was  but  balf-roused,  as  in  a  few  euch  fail- 
ores  as  the  '  Flood  in  the  Highlands'  and 
the  *  Swannery  attacked  by  Eagles,'  be  over- 
crowded bis  materials  and  became  flashy. 
He  had  no  abstract,  conecioas  svstem,  bis 
instinct  generally  keeping  bim  rigliL  Only 
one  English  painter  bas  combined  with  per- 
petual, faithful,  life-long  study  of  nature  a 
system  of  composition  as  abstract  and  im- 
aginative in  landscape,  as  the  syBt«m  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters  was  in  historical 
and  sacred  art.      We  of  course  allude  to 
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lectual and  imaginative  painter  like  bim  who 
designed  the  '  Liber  Studiorum  ;'  but  in  his 
own  walk  of  art  he  stands  alone.  No  one 
ever  painted  the  lion,  or  the  dc^,  or  the 
monkey,  so  well  as  he ;  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached him  in  painting  the  deer.  He 
might  have  done  more  for  the  horse,  which, 
indeed,  still  waits  ita  painter,  but  no  other 
English  artist  has  done  ao  much.  He  is  a 
notable  figure  in  the  historic  group  of  the 
Victorian  age ;  one  of  the  darlings  of  his 
time,  with  Dickens,  Macaulay,  ralmerston, 
and  a  few  more,  whom  their  countrymen  felt 
and  feel  to  be  English  of  the  English.  Ue 
was  not  earnest  beyond  the  earnestness  of  a 
prosperous,  peaceable,  highly-civilized  man 
and  generation,  and  if  the  sour  critics  will 
sneer  at  the  time  as  sentimental,  he  must 
come  in  for  his  share  in  the  sneer.  A  sen- 
timental age,  no  doubt;  ao  sentimental  as 
to  turn  from  the  agonies  of  fighting-cocks 
and  fighting-dogs,  nay,  to  call  street-dogs 
and  oppressed  uorses,  through  the  lips  of 
Baroness  Coutts,  'dumb  fcllow-cilizens;'  so 
sentimental  as  to  feed  and  educate  ragged 
homeless  children  instead  of  hanging  tbcm  ; 
ao  sentimental,  though  capable  of  Inker- 
mann  and  the  suppression  of  a  Bengal  mu- 
tiny, as  to  despise  the  brute  courage  of  the 
ring;  a  sentimental,  gentle-mannered  time, 
in  which  deep-drinking,  and  boisterous  pro- 
fane talk,  and  rode  horse-play  of  practical 
jesting,  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable ;  in 
which  domestic  purity  is  widely  prevalent; 
in  which  gracionsness  of  demeanour,  and 
sincere  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  others, 


are  diffused  more  widely  through  society 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  bistoiy  of 
England.  A  thorough  Englishman,  Land- 
seer painted  what  a  clear,  keen,  unafifected 
eye,  looking  strmght  forward,  saw  in  the 
creatures  and  scenes  he  loved.  Of  theory, 
of  system,  of  long-winded  fuss  and  afifecta- 
tion,  he  was  conspicuously  free,  unmUtake- 
ably  impatient.  He  lived  wholly  in  the  con- 
crete. Nelson's  strategy, — to  find  the  foe 
and  sink  him  or  take  him  in  tow, — Wel- 
lington's sharp  decisions  and  brief  words, — 
is  uiere  not  something  akin  to  these  in  the 
bright,  rapid  energy  of  Landseer'spainting! 
When  he  failed,  he  failed  frankly  ;  he  nev- 
er botched  or  bungled.  Our  painting  may 
go  on  to  better  things  or  it  may  not;  but 
never  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  be  kindled  a  light  more  picturesque  in 
its  comeliness,  more  gentle  in  its  power, 
than  that  which  faded  from  them  when  the 
brush  fell  from  the  baud  of  Edwin  Land- 
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The  PhUoiophy  of  m»toTy  *n  Eurime.  By 
Robert  Flint,  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Political  Economy,  University  of 
St  Andrews.  VoL  I.  Edinburgh :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Professor  Flint's  book  is  one  of  unusual 
ability  and  importance,  and  is  likely  to  take  a 
permanent  place  in  our  higher  lit^ture.  It 
is  critical,  and  not  creative — but  ila  criticijjm 
is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  and 
with  a  penetration  and  intellectual  strei^^ 
that  are  almost  create.  Its  purpose  is  to 
write  the  history  of  History ;  to  trace  its  de- 
velopment from  a  mere  chronicle  of  facta  to  a 
philosophy  of  human  life  and  progress.  This 
is  achieved  first  by  an  elaborate  introduction, 
expounding  the  true  character  and  philosophy 
of  history,  and  then  by  compressed  analvaes 
and  criticisms  of  works  which  have  contribut- 
ed to  it, — '  to  indicate  whit  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  course,  laws,  and  significance  of 
human  development,  by  the  prc^ess  of  the 
sciences,  and  [o  notice  the  chief  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  discussion  of  the 
special  problems  of  historical  speculation.' 

It  is  only  pari  paisa  with  general  civilization 
and  science  that  a  philosophy  of  history  be- 
comes possible.  Perhaps  at  no  period  of  hu- 
man existence  have  men  been  altogether  indif- 
ferent about  causes  of  things,  but  in  periods 
of  ignorance  thev  have  been  contented  with 
superstitious  notions ;  and,  in  periods  of  sel- 
fishness and  empiricism,  they  have  easily 
adopted  sectarian  and  false  notions.  Political 
economy,  ethnology,  and  common  human  obli- 
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gation  are  clearly  necessary  to  unable  any  true 
philosophy  of  history.  Hence  the  philosophy 
of  hiBtoTT,  as  we  now  recogitise  it— that  is,  the 
coiDmonaumaD  causes  of  things,  and  the  moral 
obligations  connected  with  them — is  only  of 
modern,  almont  contemporary  realizatiDD. 
From  Aristotle  downwards  the  highest  class  of 
historians  have  instinctively  attempted  some- 
thing of  philosophy — but  there  is  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  phi losophiiing  about  history  and  a 
philosophy  of  history.  Historians  have  been 
slow  to  rect^nize  the  true  elements  of  history, 
as  consisting  in  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the 
people,  and  not  merely  in  the  doings  of  its  rulers 
and  the  battles  of  its  armies.  Patriotism  again 
has  often  been  a  synonym  for  national  selfish 
ness,  and  for  the  aggression  of  might  against 
right ;  ethnology  has  but  slowly  establisbSl  the 
physiotogical  fact  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
religion  its  moral  factsand  obligations.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  we  have  only  just  come  to  un- 
derstand the  true  scientiflc  method  of  history 
in  dealing  with  evidence,  with  phenomena,  and 
with  causes.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  therefore, 
that  an  expo^lion  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
history,  like  that  of  Professor  Flint,  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  scientific  theory.  It  is  a 
great  moral  teaching— and  in  manifold  and 
Striking  ways  set  forth  international  and  human 
relationships  and  obligations  ;  while  it  throws 

Ct  light  on  the  progress  and  correlation  of  all 
iches  of  human  kowledge — so  that  the 
science  of  historical  philosophy  is  the  true  basis 
of  a  history  of  the  sciences. 
~  The  introduction  is  the  most  original  and 
philosophical  part  of  the  work.  The  histori- 
cal account  of  the  conscious  and  uuconscious 
endeavours  after  a  philosophy  of  history  which 
follow  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  an- 
analysis  of  books.  The  introduction  is  a  well- 
conceived  account  of  the  principles  and  condi- 
tions essential  to  such  a  philosophy— -It  traces 
the  genesis  and  progress  of  the  idea,  through 
clasttical,  medieeval,  and  modem  times ;  its 
philosophical  character  is  shown  in  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  grasp.  Professor  Flint 
does  not  think  that  one  historian  who  recog- 
nises the  great  truths  that  are  involved  in 
human  events  can  make  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, any  more  than  one  swallow  can  make  a 
summer — else  Aristotle,' to  whom  Professor 
Flint  renders  a  high  meed  of  praise,  would 
have  achieved  it  A  philosophy  of  history  is 
conditioned  on  the  entire  philosophical  develop* 
ment  of  the  age,  and  is  true  and  advanced,  in 
proportion  as  each  department  of  science  is  de- 
veloped in  its  true  philoB0phic4kl  character. 
The  philosophy  of  history,  indeed,  is  a  true  and 
completeaccountof  the  mWutciMnifi  of  human 
society.  Honce  Professor  Flint  concludes  that 
although  only  imperfect  yet,  and  capable  of  a 
much  more  full  and  true  development,  our  own 
age  is  the !  first  in  which  anything  like  a  true 
philosophy  of  history  has  been  possible.  All 
past  ages  and  developments  have  prepared  for 
it  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  there 
are  great  morel,  social,  and  political  laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  events  of  human  history 
develop.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
these  laws  ore  incapable  of  definition,  but  they 
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are  not  the  less  real  and  dominant.  There  is 
a  harmony  of  liberty  and  neceesity'in  humm 
history  generally,  as  of  individual  life;  aitd 
while  the  law  of  responsibility  may  not  bedis> 
n^rded,  the  law  of  necessity  obtains.  Hu- 
man hisbary  develops  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  human  beings ;  social  instincts  formu- 
late nations,  and  create  politics  ;  andhietoryiB 
developed  from  the  harmonious  or  antagonistic 
relations  of  the  two,  and  from  the  conflict  oF 
differing  national  organizations.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  hut  a  vague  statement  of  very  com- 
plex conditions:  manifold  class  interests,  con- 
ceptions, preferences,  ambitions,  political  pu'- 
ties  and  struggles,  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
the  development  of  new  ideas  and  interests  ie 
their  relations  to  them,  and  the  analogous  coo- 
ditions  of  international  relations,  interests,  lod 
rivalries — all  enter  into  the  causation  of  his- 
tory, and  have  to  he  considered  in  any  account 
of  its  philosophy.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  three  great  factors  of  human  civilia- 
tion — the  philosophy  and  art  of  Greece,  the 
law  and  unity  of  Rome,  the  religious  brothe^ 
hood  and  catholicity  of  Christianity— h»w 
successively  contributed  to  it  Thus  Ibe  two 
great  ideas  have  emerged  to  which  Proresmi 
Flint  gives  special  emphasis,  viz.,  those  of  bu< 
man  progress  and  of  human  unity.  Mankind, 
he  contends,  have  with  various  d^rees  of  n- 
pidity,  and  amid  manifold  vicissitudes,  never 
ceased  to  make  progress.  Instead  of  the  hu- 
man law  having  been  one  of  deterioration,  it 
has  been  one  of  constant  advance  in  all  de- 
partments and  elements  of  civiliiation— mon! 
and  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual  and  mi- 
teriaL  The  two  great  human  experiencts 
which  have  more  especially  developed  the  idtt 
of  human  unity  have  been  the  Roman  Enpin 
and  the  Christian  religion — the  one  cootribu- 
ting  the  idea  of  external  organized  lav,  liie 
other  that  of  internal  brotherly  sympatby 
Professor  Flint  renders  due  praise  to  the 
mediseval  services  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  the 
great  antagonist  of  imperial  tyranny  tod 
feudal  oppression.  This  has  been  superseded 
by  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  or  MtriotiBO, 
which  has  become  the  antagonist  of  itomisb  ec- 
clesiasticism,  but  which  can  he  saved  from  9cl- 
fishness  and  domination  only  by  the  bumtn 
flympathies  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  tbeques- 
tion  being  whether  tnese  are  developed  best 
through  the  ecclesiosticism  of  Rome  or  throngfa 
those  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

We  cannot  follow  Professor  Flint  throaih 
the  historical  substance  of  his  volume  to  whicli 
this  very  able  introduction  conducts  us.  Th* 
present  volume  deals  only  with  France  and 
Germany,  Italy  and  England  being  left  for  s 
subsequent  volume.  Every  writer  who  can 
fairly  claim  to  have  contributed  to  the  formi- 
tion  of  a  philosophy  of  history  is  adduced; 
and  the  character  and  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion is  carefully  estimated.  The  thing  tbit 
will  strike  ordinary  readers  the  most  is  the 
enormous  reading  which  has  been  nece:G*[r, 
and  the  equally  remarkable  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  which  deals  with  it 
Robert  Hall's  criticism  on  Dr.  Eippis,  that  he 
bad  piled  upon  his  brain  so  many  books  tbst  it 
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could  not  move  under  them,  ia  in  no  sense  ftp- 
plicsble  to  ProfesDor  Flint.  In  the  sum  total 
of  the  thinking  of  the  past,  he  tAte  in  calm, 
clear  judgment  upon  what  each  man  has 
vritten,  and  approvea  his  contribution  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole  It  is  in  thU  roastery  of 
bis  subject  that  the  philosophical  value  of 
Professor  Flint's  criticism  con.-jists.  Save 
Hallam,  he  has,  we  think,  no  English  auperior 
in  his  mastery  of  hooka ;  and  his  power  of  as- 
tigning  to  each  its  place  in  the  cjcle  of 
thought  which  he  has  selected.  A  religious 
Presbjlerian,  not  only  B4;cepting  the  Divine 
(^aracter  of  Christianity,  but  the  substantial 
orthodox  beliefs  of  Evangelical  Presbyterian- 
ism,  he  is  yet  most  cathohc  in  hi.t  judgments, 
and  most  careful  in  giving  to  men  from  whom 
he  diffbrs  the  most — Voltaire^  for  instance — 
their  due  meed  of  praiHO.  Whatever  the 
school  of  the  thinker  he  encounters  no  bigoted 
prejudice  from  Professor  FlinL  If  Voltaire 
or  Condorcet  cannot  be  praised  for  direct  con- 
tributions to  the  philosophy  of  history,  he  is 
praised  for  the  vindication  of  liberties,  which 
indirectly  make  it  possible.  We  could  hfve 
wished  to  have  specified  some  of  the  author's 
judgments— -his  judicious  and  important  criti- 
cism ofComteandBunsen,  for  instance — bat  to 
be  of  value  this  would  demand  large  epaca  The 
render  will  find  here  important  information 
concerning  less  known  writers.  Professor 
Flint  has  traversed  the  by-ways  of  his  depiirt- 
ment  of  thought,  as  well  as  its  bigb-wavs. 
We  commend  to  all  students  of  literature  this 
very  erudite  and  masterly  work.  It  is  not 
only  the  first  of  its  class  in  English  literature ; 
It  is  so  able  tbat_it  will  not^soon  be  super- 
seded. 

The  Norman  People  and  their  E:d»ting  De$eea- 
dantt  in  th»  Brituh  Doninioat  and  the 
United  Stale*  of  Amtrica.     Henry  S.  King 

The  Pedigree  of  the  Engliih  Petple.    An  Ar- 

fiimentj  Historical  and  Scientific,  on  the 
ormation  and  Growth  of  the  Nation,  Ac. 
By  Tbomas  NicnoLAB,  M,A.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  former  of 
these  volumes  seeks  to  rescue  genealogy  from 
the  mere  curiosity  of  the  antiquary,  and  to  ap- 
ply it  to  ethnology.  The  conclusion  that  he 
rMches,  is,  that  the  Norman  element  contribut- 
ed to  the  population  of  these, islands  at,  the 
Conquest,  'involved  the  addition  of  a  nume- 
rous and  mighty  people,  equalling  probably,  a 
moiety  of  the  conquered  population  ;  ttiat  the 
people  thus  introduced  has  continued  to  exist 
without  merger  or  absorption  in  any  other 
race ;  that  as  a  race  it  is  as  distinguishable 
now  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  since ;  and 
that  at  this  hour  its  descendants  may  be 
counted  by  tens  of  millions  in  this  country  and 
in  the  United  Slates  of  America.'  In  addition 
to  this,  'the  earlier  Northmen  or  Danish  im- 
migrators  had  settled  in  England,  a  people 
scarcely  inferior  in  ntmtber  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  (whoever,  as  Hr.  Freeman  would  ask, 
they  may  be) ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  weiofer,  by  a  process  of 
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analogical  reasoning  from  the  case  of  the  Nor- 
mans, that  this  Danish  race  also  has  continued 
to  exist  up  to  the  present  moment,  increasing 
in  likeratio  with  them  and  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
and  that  it,  consequently,  now  rivals  each  of 
them  in  point  of  numbers.'  'The  genealogy 
of  the  Norman  race  leads  up  to  its  connection 
with  the  Danish  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which, 
with  it,  form  the  three  great  constituents  of 
the  English  nation.  To  trace  that  connection 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enter  on  the  rela- 
tionsliip  between  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
races,  which,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  has 
not  yet  beentreated  systematically  by  English 

The  points  which  the  volume  seeks  to  esfab- 
tish  are,  first,  that  the  Norman  conquerors  who 
settled  in  the  land  were  not  merely  an  aristo- 
cracy but  a  people ;  which  nobody,  we  sup- 
pose, would  call  in  question,  unless  modem 
genealogical  theories  were  held,  that  all  Nor- 
man blood  is  aristocratic.  How  could  the 
Normans  have  held  the  land  bad  there  not 
been  a  popular  colonization  f  Next,  that  they 
numbered  at  least  one-third  of  the  population. 
Instead  oF  the  traditional  60,000  they  came 
over  in  countless  multitudes ;  an  estimate 
which  is  open  to  grave  questicn,  inasmuch  as, 
first,  Normandy  retained  a  large  population  ; 
and  next— the  fact  is  indisputable — that  the 
conquerors  were  soon  assimilated  by  the  con- 
quered, and  not  the  reverse.  Had  the  domi- 
nant race  been  numerically  so  great,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Latin  elements  would  have 
superseded  English  elements,  Norman-French 
would  have  become  the  vernacular  of  the 
country,  and  we  should  have  been  allied 
in  blood  and  speech  to  the  Gallic,  rather 
than  to  the  Teutonic  stock.  Another  point 
which  the  author  seems  to  attempt  is,  that 
this  Norman  element,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  'true  bom  Englishman'  of  modern 
dmea,  has  remuned  distinct,  'without  mer- 
ger or  absorption  in  any  other  race.'  This 
IS  a  more  difficult  fMth  still ;  certainly  consi- 
derations of  Norman  or,Diinish  race  do  not  in- 
fluence intermarriages  in  modem  times,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  done  so  for  long  after  the 
ConquesL  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Northmen  who  conquered  Englishmen  were 
not  Gauls  but  Scandinavians,  and  that  they 
found,  perhaps,  'a  moiety'  of  Harold's  snb- 
jects  oC  their  own  nation  and  blood;  a  fact 
which,  however  unconsciously,  would,  no 
doubt,  very  powerfully  influence  the  amalgama- 
tion of  conquerors  and  conquered.  At  any 
rate,  Norman-Frenoh  had  no  very  long  exist- 
ence among  us,  save  in  certain  elements  of 
^teech,  which  it  naturally  contributed  to  the 
English  vernacular. 

'Ihe  anonymous  author  founds  his  argument 
chiefly  on  Norman  names,  lists  of  which  he 
takes  from  the  London  Post  Office  Directory 
and  from  official  lists  at  Somerset  House ;  the 
result  of  which  is  that  in  our  peerage  of  GOO 
families  about  400  are^of  Norman  lineage,  and 
of  the  common  people,  one-third.  The  author 
thinks  that  he  proves  this  by  family  names, 
which  we  would  venture  to  remind  him  is  not 
a  process  of  genealogy  as  he  designates  it,  but 
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— wliich  he  does  not  attempt— iigues!i  of  philo- 
logy. Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  hia 
assumption  about  derifatiTes,  or  more  precari- 
ous than  his  conclusions,  OTen  from  those  that 
are  the  moat  certain.  It  does  not  fallow  that 
the  hereditarj  bearerof  an  unquestionable  Nor- 
man name  is  of  unmixed  Norman  blood,  or  of 
Norman  blood  at  all.  Nothii^  is  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  use  of  surnames.  The  Chris- 
tian name,  Thomas,  was  for  a  long  time 
distinguished  by  the  appsllatiTe  of  mere 
cupation,  or  personal  characteristic,  m 
cidental  eipenence.  To  affirm  that  Thomas 
the  Smith  is  a  Norman  because  Faber  or 
Le  Fevre  are  Latin  and  French  designatious 
of  the  same  signiScance,  that  Taylor  indicati 
Norman  descent  because  there  was  in  No: 
mandy  in  1180  a  Rainold  Taillor,  that  Fowlor 
is  Norman  because  thera  was  in  Normandy  in 
1108  a  Bainerus  Anceps,  while  a  Gamel 
Anceps  existed  in  York  in  1168,  that  Shake- 
speare is  Norman  because  the  name  Sacespee 
or  Sakespee  occurs  several  times  in  Norman  re- 
cords, 1180-1300;  there  derived  from  Sasby  in 
Lincolnshire,  or  from  Saxeby  in  Leicestershire 
— manors  held  by  Norman  nobles — is  to  tnro 
both  genealogy  and  philolc^  into  a  game' of 

Euess  work.  As  with  many  men  imo  ride 
obbies,  the  value  of  this  writer's  book  lies  in 
tiie  curious  materials  that  he  has  collected, 
and  not  in  the  argument  which  he  has  con- 
structed out  of  them.  It  is  full  of  curious 
learning. 

Dr.  Nicholas,  a  learned  Welshman,  whose 
book  appears  in  a  fourtii  edition,  curiously  ar- 
riTes  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions. 
He  thinks  that  the  Celtic  element  predominates 
in  OUT  race  composition,  and  that  our  pedigree 
is  lor^ely  derived  from,  if  not  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  yet  the  earliest  inhabitants  that 
we  know,  '  the  ancient  Britons.  He  thinks 
that  the  Normin  Conquest  contributed  to  the 
Celtic  blood  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the 
andent  inhabitants  of  Brittany  were  Celts,  and 
the  Normans  were  an  admixture  of  Scandi- 
navians and  Celts,  Rollo  having  'kneaded  into 
one,  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Northern  France 
and  the  Colonists  he  had  introduced.' 

The  argument  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  found  by  the  Romans  were  Celts,  of 
the  various  tribes  of  which  the  Cyniry  were 
the  chief.  The  Bomans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  contributed  elements  to  the 
compound  character  of  the  British  people. 
The  statement  of  Gildas  that  when  the  Saxons 
arrived,  the  ancient  Britons,  having  vainly  in- 
voked help  from  the  Romans,  were  also  slain 
or  driven  into  Wales,  is  proved  to  be  a  fraud. 
It  is  shown  that  the  Britons  did  not  suffer  rela.- 
Uvely  a  diminution  of  numbers  from  war,  that 
thej  amalgamated  with  the  invaders,  and 
maintained  the  predominance  of  Celtic  blood. 
Dr.  Nicholas  appeals  first  to  philology,  and 
analyses  the  Celtic  elements  in  the  Engtisb 
language,  and  shows  that  *  it  tmrnbines  nume- 
rous portions  of  an  ancient  tongue  nearly 
identical  with  modem  Welsh,'  He  then  ad- 
duces the  evidence  of  topographical  and  per- 
sonal names.  He  contends  for  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  ancient  British  race  upon  the 


Anglo-Saxons  in  the" development  of  cari]' 
English  Law ;  and  then  attempts  to  estimate 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  phTsical,  meotil, 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  English.  Dr.  Nicho- 
las also  rides  his  hobby  rather  bard,  ud 
places  undue  stress  upon  doubtful  evidence; 
but  his  book  is  far  more  philosophical  and 
cautious  than  that  of  the  anonymous  writn 
with  which  we  have  coupled  IL  His  lists 
of  Cymric  and  Celtic  wwds  especially  will  be 
valuable  to  the  philologer. 


Hr.  Piggot's  book  belongs  to  the  order  of 
literary  compilations,  and  has  avowedly  bem 
suggested  by  the  interest  excited  by  tfaeShah's 
visit  to  England..  He  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  visited  the  country.  But  it  is  one  of  tba 
beet  books  of  its  class.  Hr.  Piggot  is,  appa- 
rently, a  fair  Persian  scholar,  and  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  beat  authorities  both  in 
general  history  and  in  modern  Persian  travd. 
While  the  Persians  have  a  rich  poetic  litera- 
ture, and  in  Firdousi  the  author  of  the  epc 
Eoem  Shah  Nameb,  a  history  of  the  Peraia 
ings,  in  Saadi  the  didactic  moralist,  and  in 
Hanz  the  mystical  love  poet,  may  boast  ereti 
transcendency  over  most  oriental  peoples,  the^ 
have  scarcely  any  historical  records.  TboT 
early  history  is  l^endary,  and,  b3  Hr.  Figget 
tells  us,  they  are  ignorant  of  some  of  the 
glorious  victories  of  their  forefathers  overttw 
Romans.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  great  history 
must  always  be  the  chief  quarry  of  the  modoo 
historian  of  PersuL 

Books  of  Persian  travel,  however,  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Piggot  has  made  good  use.  He  gives  a  list  of 
his  authorities,  which  are  all  accessible  to  ordi- 
nary readers.  He  tells  his  story  in  a  straight- 
forward business  kind  of  way,  making  no  pre- 
tensions to  paint  either  historical  pictures  or 
individual  portraits ;  but  he  has  thorougbl}' 
possessed  himseir  of  all  information  available, 
and  has  submitted  all  his  materials  to  the  w- 
cesses  of  his  own  historical  judgment  The 
early  history  is  written  succinctiy,  but  with 
scarcely  sufficient  fulness ;  sixty  p^es  sufB- 
cing  to  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century ;  twenty  more  pages  for  an 
account  of  the  relations  of  Persia  to  Russia, 
England,  and  India,  down  to  the  recent  vial 
of  the  Shah  to  London.  Chapters  are  then 
given  to  Persian  religion,  literature,  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences,  education,  language,  tiavel- 
ling  in  Persia,  sport,  women,  crown  Jewels,  and 
coal-flelds.  Perhaps  general  readers  will  turn 
with  greatest  interest  1«  the  chapter  on  the 
crown  jewels.  The  very  conception  of  the 
Shah  being  that  of  a  potentate,  adorned  with 
the  richest  jewels  in  the  world.  This  is  not  t 
modem  distinction.  Mi.  King,  in  his  '  Natu- 
ral History  of  Precious  Stones,'  describes  the 
ancient  Persian  treasury,  and  tells  us  of  Ibe 
king's  '  pillow  '  of  5,000  talents— 300,000  Ibi. 
of  coinwi  gold — and  of  his  '  footstool,'  8,(B0 
talents  of  coined  silver,  and  of  a  vine  of  gold 
above  his  couch,  with  bunches  of  grapes  mad* 
out  of  the  most  precious  gems.    Nadir  Sbab, 
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howerer,  contributed  most  to  the  crown  jew- 
els; he  brought  from  Delhi  tho  famous  pea- 
cock throne,  in  which  was  the  famous  Orloff 
diAmond  that  now  adorns  the  RuesUa  ECcptro, 
which,  on  hid  aHsasHination  and  the  confuxion 
that  followed,  was  bought  by  Prine«  Orloff  for 
£00,000,  and  presented  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine. The  Derjai  Noor  is  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection;  it  is  a  stone  of  186  carats 
and  is  li  inch  long,  1  inch  broad,  and  g  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  ia  not,  however,  very  brilliant ; 
it  is  the  companion  stone  to  out  Koh-i-noor. 
Mr.  Piggot  differs,  however,  from  Mr.  East- 
wick'a  account  of  the  acquisition  of  the  latter 
getn,  bf  attributing  to  Nadir  Shah  the  trick  of 
exch&nging  turbans  in  token  of  amity,  which 
really  was  done  by  Runjeet  Sing  with  Shah 
Shah  Soojah.  It  fell  into  our  hands  at  the 
capture  of  E>ahore.  Other  great  diamonds 
the  Crown  of  the  Hoon,  the  Pitt  diamond. 
None  of  these  great  historic  diamonds  were 
brought  by  the  Shah  to  Europe.  Mr.  Elast- 
vick  esUmates  the  thIuo  of  bis  precious 
etones  at  six  or  seven  millions,  and  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  treasure  chamber,  which  al- 
most realizes  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 
The  entire  revenue  of  Persia  does  not,  we  be- 
lieve, exceed  two  millions.  Some  day  there 
will  be  a  great  loot,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  terrible 
temptation  to  it.  The  Sbsh  broi^ht  with  him 
to  Europe  two  hundred  talismans.  A  &ve- 
poiated  star  makes  conspirators  instantly  con- 
fess their  crimes.  A  cube  of  amber,  which 
the  Shah  wore  round  hia  neck,  ia  reported  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Uoham- 
tned,  and  renders  its  wearer  inTulnerable.  A 
diamond  set  in  a  scimitar,  and  a  dagger,  ren- 
der him  inrincible.  On  Baron  Rcuter's  con- 
cession we  cannot  remark;  a  nation  is  not  re- 
generated in  a  year.  The  Shah,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple on  the  other,  are  not  very  hopeful  condi- 
tions of  even  commercial  reform. 

HUtorg  of  the  Irujnititwa,  from  it»  EitaUikh- 
ment  in  the  Taelfth  Centurj/to  iu  Eztinction 
in  the  NineUeath.  By  WatiAM  Hahris 
Role,  D.D.     Two  Vols.    Hamilton,  Adams, 

Isaac  Taylor  once  projected  a  history  of  Re- 
ligious Nosology — a  subject  of  almost  infinite 
sadness,  but  in  such  band.s,  one  of  very  pain- 
ful and  Bi^estive  instructiveness.  He  who 
would  be  an  intelligent  reformer  must  be  a 
careful  student  of  disorder  and  disease.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
chief  work  of  religious  apostles  in  these  days 
is  the  reform  and  reversal  of  the  perversions 
and  wrongs  of  Ibe  past ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  have  entered  so  largely 
into  the  religious  past,  that  they  claim  a  very 
lai^  share  of  attention  in  the  present  No 
man  can  work  wisely  in  the  present  who  does 
not  work  in  the  light  of  the  errors  and  perver- 
sions of  the  past.  Dr.  Rule  has  selected  for 
special  stud^  one  of  the  most  terrific  of  these. 
The  Inquisition  of  Rome  is  the  only  formal 
organization  for  persecution  that  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  presenta,  although  all 
sections  of  it  have  in  turns  been  persecutors. 
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Only,  in  all  other  churches,  it  was  a  blind  in- 
stinct, that  shrunk  from  formal  avowal  and  or- 
ganization. Dr.  Rule  writes  its  history,  not 
so  much  as  an  indictment,  as  an  iUuatration  of 
what  perverted  religious  conscience  is  capable 
of.  U)  religious  persecution,  all  truth  is  ex- 
tinguished. Conscience  itself  ^oes  over  to  the 
aide  of  wrong.  'He  who  killeth  you  will 
think  that  he  doeth  God  service.'  Happily 
this  ia  a  completed  history.  Revolution  has 
overthrown  the  ofDce  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy 
and  in  Spain,  its  last  strongholds  ;  and  now, 
thank  God,  it  no  longer  exists,  and,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  it  will  never  again  be 
endured.  Dr.  Rule  traces  the  history  of  .the 
accursed  'office'  from  its  first  formal  oi^niza- 
Uon  in  France,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  its 
annihilation  in  the  accession  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel to  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  the  deposition 
of  Queen  Isabella.  He  has  carefully  collected 
facta  and  discriminated  characteristics,  distin- 
guishing the  refined  and  statesmanlike  Inqui- 
sition of  Italy  from  the  brutal  and  vengeful 
Inquisition  of  Spain  and  Portugal  Every- 
where the  Inquisition  embodied  the  national 
character,  and  everywhere  subtle  influences 
were  at  work  to  modify  the  formal  sternness 
and  cruelty  of  the  institution.  The  two  great 
forces  which  overthrew  the  Inquisition  were 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  which  is  essentially 
ant^onistic  to  the  claims  of  Papal  Rome,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  antagonistic  to 
its  intolerance ;  these  have  wroi^ht  and 
spread  in  subtle  ways — eten  where  most 
dominated  by  Rome — and  nothing  has  been 
more  startling  than  the  utter  and  passionate 
revolt  from  Rome  of  Italy  and  Spain,  where  its . 
power  seemed  most  absoluce. 

Wo  cannot  follow  Or,  Rule  in  his  detailed' 
history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  '  Holy  Office.' 
Perhaps  the  narrative  of  its  establishment  and 
fortunes  in  Spain,  especially  under  their '  Most 
Catholic  Majesties'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Is 
the  most  deeply  tragic.  Nothing  in  humu) . 
history  is  more  terrible  than  the  Autoi-^U-fi 
of  Spain.  From  the  time  of  Torquemada  un- 
til the  year  180S  841,021  persons  came  unde.-  - 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  of  whom  31,912 
wereburnt  alive.  One  description  of  an  A-ata-  - 
de-fe  in  Madrid,  in  celobraiion  of  the  nuptiab 
of  Charles  II.,  at  which  six  score  human  be- 
ings were  bumi,  and  the  proceedings  at  which 
were  a  parody  of  Ihose  of  the  bay  of  Judg- 
ment, is  simply  horrible  and  blasphemous. . 
The  ashes  were  discovered  in  186B. 

Dr.  Rule's  book  is  B  kind  of  appendix  to 
Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  are  glad  that,  in  these  days  of  episcopal 
cotjuetting  with  Rome,  and  of  Romish  plausi- 
bility, as  exemplified  by  Archbishop  Man- 
ning's pseudo-liberalism,  Rome  should  be  eshi- 
bited  as  she  really  is — essentially  and  funda- 
mentally arrogant,  intolerant,  and  persecuting. 
Intolerance  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
claims  te  infallibility  and  to  exclusive  prerogB' 
tive.  It  is  seen  as  much  in  the  utterances  ol 
Anglican  sacramentarianism,  and  in  the  arro- 
mnt  appeals  to  Wealeyans,  of  men  like  thr. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  it  is  in  tiie  tcrtures  of. 
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Tortiuemwla.  In  the  intoresU  of  Protestant 
epiritualily  and  liberty  we  yery  heartily  wel- 
come Dr.  Rule's  book.     Banui  nocet  quuqait 

perpereerit  malia. 

The  Church  and  the  Empire:  Sieforiad 
Periodi.  ByHBNHY  WilliahWilbbbtobcb. 
Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J. 
H.  Nbwkax,  D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  With 
a  Portrait.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
The  history  of  William  Wilberforce's  family 
is  BQggestive  of  a  good  deal  of  moraliEing. 
That  so  many  of  the  soas  of  an  ultra-Evan- 
gelical should  have  become,  formally  or  vir- 
tually, Roman  Catholics,  would  be  very  re- 
markable, if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  the  law 
by  which  extremes  aregenerated.  Hr.  Henry 
Wilberforce  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
family,  and,  with  his  brother  Robert,  he  for- 
mally seceded  to  Rome ;  while  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was,  in  sentiment .  and  other 
family  connections,  so  cloBely  allied  to  Rome,  as 
to  hi  ing  upon  himself  agood  deal  of  unpleasant 
euspicioD.  In  Hr.  Henry  Wilberforce  there 
were  no  qualities  that,  apart  from  bis  family, 
would  have  directed  towards  him  special  at- 
tention.  He  was  intelligent,  amiable,  and 
religious  ;  but  his  intellectual  power  was  of  no 
very  high  order.  At  Oxford,  Dr.  Newman 
was  his  private  tutor,  which  may  account  for 
the  viHiunary  ecclesiastical  theories  which  led 
him  astray,  as  thej  did  also  Dr.  Newman. 
Dr.  Newman,  in  his  slight  but  very  skilful 
and  delicate  sketch  of  him,  describes  his  uni- 
versity career  as  that  of  an  ordinary  religious 
young  man,  who,  excejit  that  he  gained  the 
Ellerton  Theological  Prize,  did  not  otherwise 
distinguish  himself.  He  was  popular  in  the 
univeisity,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Union  Debating  Society,  of  which  he  was 
President,  lie  made  a  sensation  by  asking, 
concerning  a  member  who  entered  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  '  Has  the  noble  lord  no 
friends?'  This  is  the  only  incident  of  his 
university  course  that  Dr.  Newman  mentions, 
although  he  passes  a  higher  eulogy  upon  his 
powers  than  bis  career  justiQedT  Perhaps 
his  conversion  to  Rome,  and  a  certain  affec- 
tionate quietness  of  disposition,  account  for 
the  practical  shortcoming.  Dr.  Newman  dis- 
suaded bim  from  the  law  and  induced  him  to 
take  orders,  which,  after  his  conversion,  was  a 
great  cmbarrasment.  He  did  not  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  not  exactly 
a  layman.  He  held  successively  Uiree  paro- 
■chial  cures,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  excel. 
.lent  clergyman.  In  1S60  he  seceded  to  Rome. 
He  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Catlio- 
Ue  Standard,  and  contributed  to  the  Dublin 
Rr:cie>B  articles,  some  of  which  are  here  col- 
lected. He  visited  Rome  twice,  and  attributed 
bis  recovery  from  Roman  fever  to  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope.  In  April,  1873,  after  a  visit  to 
Jamaica,  he  died,  aged  65,  As  a  Romanist, 
he  adopted  strong  ultramontane  views,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  of  his  perfect  and  self- 
sacrificing  conscientiousness. 

The  essays  here  collected  are  chiefly  de- 
scriutire  accounts  ofhistorical  works  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers.    They  make  no  pretensions 


to  historical  criticism.  Written  from  ao  nl- 
tramonlane  point  of  view,  they  describe  tb« 
relations  of  tno  Romish  Church  to  the  Romiii 
Emperors  and  to  Napoleon  L  And  yet  thcrt 
must  have  been  an  clement  of  considenblt 
liberal]^  in  him,  unless,  indeed,  the  deeirs  to 
advance  his  views  was  inordinate,  for  he  sent 
more  than  one  contribution  to  this  jonmal; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  hia  review  of 
Champagny,  which  appeared  in  the  BrilUi 
Quart^Hy  for  July,  1871,  with  the  second 
essay  in  this  volume,  which  traveraea  ncarl; 
the  same  ground. 

BiUi/jtheea    Wiffeniana.      Bpanish  Reformers 
of  Two  Centuries,   from  I6Z0  ;   their  Lives 
and  Writings  according  to  the  late  Beajt- 
min  B.  Wilen's  plan,  and  with  the  ub«  «! 
his     materials.      Described     by     Edwin 
BoBBMBK,  D.D.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  (be 
Romance  Langua^-es  in  the   UniversitT  of 
Strasburg.    Vol.  L,  with  B.  B.  WifTen'sNw- 
rative  o[  the  Incidents  attendant  upoo  tht 
Republication  of  the  Reformistas  Antiguos 
Espaitoles,  and  with  a  Uemoir  of  B.  B.  W- 
fen  by  Isoline  Wiffen.    Trubner  and  Co. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  Mr.  Wiffen  published  a  life  of  Jou 
de  Valdfis,  with  a  translation  from  the  Itallin, 
by  John  T.  Betta,  of  his.' Hundred  and  Tan 
Considerations,'  a  book  renewed  in  this  jonr- 
nal,  April,  1866 ;  and  which   excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  as  making  known  to  the  gene- 
ral English  public  the  noble  band  of  Spanish 
Reformers,  of  whom  Juan  de  Valdes  was  the 
chief.    Mr.  Wiffen  was  a  studious  and  pious 
Quaker,    whose    brother   Jeremiah    Holmes 
Wiffen  published  a  translation  of  the  'Oenisa- 
lemme  Liberata.'     He  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  pious  Christian  Spanish  scholar,  C.  E- 
Sefior  Don  Luis,  de  Usoi  y  Rio,  from  wbom 
he  derived   the  inspiration  which  led  him  to 
the   study  of  the  works  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
formers.    He  spared  no   pains  in   ranaackiiig 
libraries  to  find  copies  of  their  works,  owy 
of  which  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hini 
One   of   the   results   was   the  publication  in 
Spanish  in  concert  with  his  friend  Don  Luis, 
of  the  '  Reformistas  Antiguos  Bspailoles,'  » 
Bometrtaat  extensive  series  of  important,  and 
manjr  of  them  hitherto  unknown  works  of 
Spanish  Reformers,  corresponding  to  our  Pw- 
ker  Society's  publications.    These  early  S^ 
ish  Reformers  were  many  of  them  accomplishw 
scholars   and  divines;  and  their  works  h*^* 
produced  a  very  great  efiect  in  Spain,  and  wi" 

Crobably  have  an  important  influence  "["^ 
er  religious  development  Don  Luis  died  w 
1865,  and  Mr.  Witfen  in  1867.  The  present 
volume  is  the  working  up  by  Dr.  Boehmer, « 
Strasburg,  of  materials  collected  by  Mr.  Wiffffl. 
It  consists  of  biographies  and  biDliograpbipu 
notes  concerning  Spanish  Reformers,  '^""^"j 
ing  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  aboaj 
their  works.  It  is  a  bibliographical  account 
of  the  chief  of  the  latter  which  wUI  be  very 
interesting  to  scholars,  together  witii  cunous 
personal  experiences  in  discovering  and  fno- 
lishing  them.  The  Reformers  whoso  memoirs 
are  pven  are  the  two  ValdSa— surely  superiw- 
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ous  after  the  Urge  biompbj — Fnnzlsco  nnd 
Jkime  de  EnziDas,  and  Juui  Diaz.  The  book 
is  ill-arranged,  but  it  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  curious. 

Bittory  of  the  Bngltth  Snohititm  of  1688. 
By  Charles  Ddeb  Tohge,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History,  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  author  of  "The  History  of  the 
British  Navy,'  tc  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
The  Rerolution  of  1688  may  be  regarded  as 
the  grand  turning-point  of  our  constitutional 
history.  By  it  the  tynnsy  and  usurpation 
to  which  England  was  bo  long  subjected  were 
broken,  and  the  principles  of  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty  recognised  and  vindicated.  Hence 
this  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  country  should 
be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  rightly 
understand  the  privil^es  we  enjoy,  and  the 
price  at  which  they  have  been  secured.  By 
the  extinction  of  the  infatuated  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Prince  o( 
Orange  to  the  throng  England  was  delivered 
from  the  malignant  power  of  despotism  and 
superstition,  and  led  into  the  still  advancing 
path  of  light  and  freedom.  With  this  every 
Englishman  should  be  ramiliarized.  We  there- 
fore very  cordially  welcome  and  recommend 
Mr.  Tonge's  condensed  but  sufBcicntly  full 
and  lucid  narrative  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  1686.  The  whole  atorj,  with  its  diffi- 
culties, perils,  sacrifices,  sufi^rings,  and  mis- 
takes, is  admirahly  told,  and  will  be  found 
useful  and  satisfactory  by  those  who  have 
neither  opportunity  nor  leisure  for  the  perusal 
of  larger  histories.  The  esliraate  which  is 
formed  of  characters  and  events  Is  on  the 
whole  sound  and  dispassionate,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  volume  throughout  is  healthy 
and  politically  instructive.  The  author's  ex- 
posure of  the  folly,  incompetency,  and  tyran- 
nical character  and  purposes  of  James  Is  just 
and  merited ;  and  his  sketch  of  William  and 
his  general  policy  will  he  accepted  as  fair,  ac- 
curate, unbiassed,  and  full  of  interest.  In 
some  things  we  should  not  perhaps  he  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  his  statements;  as.  for 
example,  in  the  vexed  matter  of  Glcncoe. 
Wo  are  inclined  to  think  he  over-estimates  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  and  cruelty  inflicted. 
Moreover,  in  his  reference  to  the  Independents, 
we  do  not  find  his  usual  candour  or  honest 
appreciation.  He  <;ither  wilfully  misrepresents 
or  misunderstands  them ;  nor  is  he,  we  think, 
altogether  just  and  dispassionate  in  reference 
to  Cromwell.  As  a  whole,  however,  we  know 
no  better  or  more  trustworthy  volume  on  the 
great  struggle  of  1688. 

■     Islam;   ifs  HUtory,  Character,   and  Selation 
to    Chriitidjiity.   •  By    JouH    UncBtEHSEN 
Abnold,  D.D.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Moslem   Mission  Society,   late  Her  Britjsh 
Majesty's     Consular     Chaplain,     Batavia. 
Third  Edition.    Iiongmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
This  is  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  edi- 
tion of  a  volume  which  appeared  under  the 
titleof  '  Ishmael ;  or,  the  Bible  nnd  the  Koran.' 
To  a  certain  extent  it  supplies  a  desideratum 
in  OUT  language  on  the  subject  of  Mohammed- 
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anism.  For,  notwithstanding  the  materials 
furnished  by  modem  scholars,  and  the  wide 
prevalence  of  Islamiiim,  comparatively  little 
has  been  done  by  English  missionaries  towards 
a  full  examination  and  discussion  of  its  origin, 
tenets,  and  influence.  Dr.  Arnold  has  there- 
fore done  well  to  issue  this  modified,  corrected, 
and  somewhat  enlaiged  edition  of  his  book. 
Already  it  ban  been  useful  as  a  handbook 
among  British,  American,  German,  and  Dutch 
missionaries^  and,  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
doubtless  prove  still  more  useful.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  all  respects  such  a  work  as  is 
demanded  by  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  exigencies  of  mission- 
aries who  labour  among  Moslems.  It  is  in 
some  respects  reactionary,  and  in  others  de- 
fective and  inaccurate.  His  saCanic  tfacory  is 
surely  obsolete,  or  should  be  so ;  his  philoso- 
phy is  wanting  in  depth;  and  his  views  as 
to  the  absorption  of  early  heresies,  and  their 
dormancy  till  the  fall  of  the  Kaliphnte,  are  not 
perfectly  accurate.  Still  the  volume  is  vulu- 
able^  and  the  result  of  much  knowledge  and  > 
painstaking.  It  contains  a  variety  of  useful 
facts,  and  hints  and  suggestions  of  considera- 
ble practical  value  to  missionaries  among  Mos- 
lems. It  is,  moreover,  satisfactory  to  find, 
that,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  Cambridge  has  undertaken  to  lend 
literary  cooperation  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Islam  and  Christianity.  This  volume, 
then,  may  not  only  be  useful  in  itself,  but 
may  lead  the  way  to  more  important  works. 

The   Life   of  Napoleon   III.       Derived   from 
State  Records,   from    Unpublished  Family 
Correspondence,  and  from  Personal  Testi- 
mony.    By    Blanchard    Jerrold.     With 
Family  Portraits  in  the  possession  of  the 
Imperial  Family,  and  Facsimiles  of  Letters 
'   of  Napoleon  1.,  Napoleon   III.,  Queen  Hor- 
tense,   &c      In    Four  Volumes.      Vol.    I. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
A  biography  of  Napoleon  III.  was  inevita- 
ble, and  the  difScuUios  of  its  task  for  some 
years  were  almost  insuperable.     It  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  write  the  memoir  of  a  man 
whose  life  entered  so  largely  into  great  national 
interests,  and  excited  such  convulsive  political 
passions,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  any< 
thing  like  the  judicial  impartiality  of  history. 
Scarcely   yet    has  it   become  possible   so   to 
write  the  history  of  the  First  Napoleon.     Von 
Sjbel  and  Lanfroy  have  perhaps  approached 
the  most  nearly  to  the  final  verdict  of  his- 
tory ;  and,  yet  without  attaching  any  weight 
to  the  passionate  protests  of  Bonapartists,  it 
may  be  admitt«d   that  Ibeir  judgments,  that 
of  Lanfrey  especially,  are  not  quite  discharged 
of  animus.     Hitherto  the  First  Napoleon  has 
been  given  up  to  panegyrists  like  Bourienne 
and  Thiers.     After  the  panegyrists  come  the 
reactionists— the  pendulum    vibrates    to    the 
opposite  extreme,   or,  if  this  would  render 
hopeless    any    speedy    attainment  of  equili- 
brium, its  diminished  violence  largely  exceeds 
the   space  within  which  normal    judgment  is 
possible.     Napoleon  III.  has  found  a  biogra- 
pher sooner  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
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Md  of  coane  he  ia  a  pan egjrist— only  he  is 
English  and  not  French.  He  »oids  the  ful- 
Eome  aduladon  of  a  Bourienoe,  but  he  has  no 
reprehension  for  his  hero ;  his  judgment  is 
unifonoly  favourable.  He  is  throughout  an 
adrocate  eng^ed  for  the  defence — every  word 
is  a  Tiodication  from  unfavourable  popular 
judffnienL 

This  Srst  volume'  will  probably  prove  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  four. 
It  concludes  with  the  StraBburg  enterprise, 
when  NapoleoD  was  twenty- ei^t  years  of 
a^e.  It  comprises,  diereCore,  the  period  of 
his  childhood  and  early  manhood,  when  his 
life  was  almost  entirely  domestic — the  Stras- 
burg  incident  being  Napoleon's  first  public 
movement  in  the  political  af&irs  of  France ; 
so  that  nearly  all  the  materials  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  biography  are  found  in  the  domes- 
tic archives  of  his  family,  and  have  been 
placed  Ht  Mr.  Jerrold's  disposal.  It  will  be 
very  different  when    materials  for  judgment 

e  to  be  obtained  only  from  national  records 


cess  to  these  as  an  historical  judgment  to  t>e 
of  any  value  demands,  and  next  his  animus 
in  dealing  wilh  the  materials  that  he  does  oh- 
tain  may  be  inferred  from  his  judgments  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  government  in  connec- 
nection  with  the  Straflburg  affair.  Wo  are  no 
great  admirer  of  the  Citizen  King — his  cha- 
racter was  mediocre,  and  his  policy  mean  and 
selAsb.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  should  seri- 
ously demur  to  any  one  of  Hr.  Jerrold's  own 
formal  judgments  of  it,  but  he  rates  him  and 
his  ministers  like  a  scolding  woman,  and  keeps 
up  a  running  fire  of  disparagement  Dr. 
Kenealy,  in  his  notorious  speech  in  the  Tich- 
borno  case,  did  not  more  uniformly  show  his 
brief,  or  vituperate  the  prosecution.  No  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  political  difficulties  of 
Louis  Philippe's  position- — no  credit  is  given 
him  for  the  really  kindly  feeling  which  he 
displayed,  first  when  Hortenso  passed  through 
Paris  on  her  way  to  England ;  next,  when 
Louirf  Napolcon'spolitical  treason  had  exploded 
at  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  at  Boulogne. 
What  would  Mr.  Jerrold  have  had  him  do, 
explode  his  own  throne  by  openly  embracing 
Hortense  and  hiT  cause  ?  It  may  be  easy  to 
criticise  adversely  the  policy  actually  pursued 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  Mr.  iTerrold  would 
have  given  resistless  point  to  his  criticism  if 
he  had  suggested  another  policy  to  the  test  of 
which  it  might  be  brought.  It  is  by  compara- 
tive wisdom  or  folly,  magnmimity  or  mean- 
ness, that  in  circumstances  like  those  of 
France  under  Louis  Philippe  a  policy  is  to  be 
judged. 

The  avowed  relation  of  the  biographer  to 
the  Emperor's  family,  while  it  places  at  his 
disposal  indispensable  materials  for  so  much 
of  the  biography  as  is  included  in  this  volume, 
necessarily  imposes  conditions  which  are  fatal 
to  independence ;  these  materials,  once  the 
property  of  the  public,  it  will  be  tor  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  to  estimate  judicially  the 
subject  of  them  in  the  light  which  ihey  sup- 
ply.   In  justice  to  Ur.  Jerrold,  however,  it 
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must  he  Haid  that  his  judgments  aremanifestlj 
honest  He  is  cleady  incapable  of  anythnig 
like  toadyism.  Everything  is  told  that  tbera 
is  to  he  told.  He  simply  forms  judgments 
both  of  the  character  and  the  abilities  ofiihe 
late  Emperor  higher  than  tboae  which  have 
generally  been  formed,  and  this  general  jad|- 
ment  influences  his  estimate  of  individual  in- 
cidents, and  prompts  the  extenuations  wbidi 
are  characteristic  of  the  wwk.  Nay,  we  will 
aay  further,  that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  volume  with  kindlier  feelings  towards  ib» 
man  whom  the  world  has  judged  as  the  m1- 
tish  and  unscrupulous  ruler  of  France,  thio 
we  tiad  before.  But  then  only  his  early,  and 
as  yet  uncorrupted  life  is  before  ua ;  and  it 
exhibits  a  youth  and  early  manhood  somewhat 
sombre  and  morbid,  but  affectionate  to  his 
mother  and  his  friends ;  studious,  brooding, 
and  uncommunicative,  but  yet  with  a  vein  il 
imaginative  sympathy  which  found  delight  in 
poetry,  of  which  Mr.  Jerrold  tells  us  he  coai' 
mitt^  to  memory  a  great  deal  He  vras  veiy 
tender-hearted  and  charitable,  and  Mr.  JcttoU 
narrates  Beveral  instances  of  almost  QuiioUc 
generosity.  He  was  furiy  edacated.  H« 
could  construe  with  ease  the  Latin  aotbcn 
who  furnished  material  for  his  life  of  Cksit. 
He  pondered  political  problems,  and  showed 
great  aptitude  for  militai?  acienoe.  Bis 
works  on  the  military  oraanization  of  Bwituf- 
land  and  on  the  ideas  of  his  uncle,  show  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  capadty  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  his  utter  failure  as  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  hia  surprising  blunden 
as  an  Emperor. 

The  work  opwta  with  an  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Louis  Napoleon's  brother  with  Hor- 
tense, the  daughter  of  Josephine  by  her  fint 
marriage.  It  was  a  marriage  of  political  ei- 
pediency,  and  from  firat  to  last  brought  onlj 
misery.  Hortense,  a  clever,  and  somewhil 
brilliant  woman  of  society,  daring  and  volatile 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  reclusive, 
morose,  and  jealous  nature  of  Louis.  Nipo- 
leon  had  a  good  deal  of  affection  for  HorlenM, 
but  domination  became  in  him  such  a  hibil, 
that  no  one  pertaining  to  him  might  love  Kin 
as  he  commanded.  He  willed  tbe  marriige. 
and  that  was  enough,  just  as  he  willed  Louit 
to  tbe  throne  of  Holland.  Our  sympathiM 
are  with  the  husband  rather  than  with  (Ix 
wife,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  affection  tor 
his  mother  notwithstanding.  King  Lo^ 
evinced  a  capability  of  being  won  to  afiechoa 
for  his  wife;  Hortense  never  ooold  h»« 
loved  her  husband— her  cold,  politic  temper*- 
ment  was  incapable  of  any  deep  affectioa 
Their  alienation  was  increased  when  he  « 
King  of  Holland  refused  to  rule  as  the  mefe  ' 
creature  of  his  brother,  and  realty  strove  W 
rule  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  while  H<f- 
tense,  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  step-tatber, 
avowedly  put  heraelf  at  the  head  ot  tbe  Froncb 

Crty  at  the  H«gue.  Sooner  than  eacnflce 
;  subjects  to  the  imperial  policy  of  his  bnv 
iber,  King  Louis  abdicated  ;  and  from  twj 
time  we  hear  hut  little  of  him,  save  that  be 
claimed  by  French  law,  and  obtained  posse- 
sion from  Hortense,  of  his  eldest  son,  N*l^ 
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leon  Louis  (ft  s^till  older  non,  Nnpoleon  Louis 
Charles,  iiad  died  a  child  in  1807),  who  went 
to  reside  with  his  father  in  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  1831,  just  in  the  crisis  of  the  failure 
of  the  Italian  Insurrection,  in  which  the  two 
princes  had  taken  part  His  death,  folloived 
\iy  that  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  leit  Louis 
N^apoleon  the  head  of  the  Bonaparte  house. 
After  the  events  of  181G  the  faniily  ofBona- 
porte  was  baniahed  from  France,  and  Hor- 
tense  and  hrr  sod,  the  future  Emperor,  who 
remained  with  her,  took  up  their  abode  at 
Arenenbcrg.  near  Constance,  which  Hortense 
purobased  in  181T,  and  which  was  the  home 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  until  the  Strasburg 
attempt  of  1836.  After  her  death  the  chateau 
'wsn  sold,  but  it  was  re-purchased  hy  the  Em- 
peror, and  is  still  the  possession  of  his  fwnily. 
There  the  moat  interesting  of  the  BOu*entrs  of 
the    family    are  preaerred,    although    some 

Eerished  in  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Tui- 
jriea.  At  Areneober^  the  prince  was  edu- 
cstod,  although  it  appears  that  his  chief  edu- 
cation was  the  result  of  his  resolute  self-cul- 
ture after  tutors  had  done  with  him.  He  was 
a  good  horseman  and  passionately  addicted  to 
military  studies.  He  assiduously  trained 
himself  with  the  Bwisa  artillery  at  Thun,  and 
won  front  his  commanding  officer  genuine 
commeudatJonB  for  his  asaidui^  and  profi- 
ciency. He  was  greatly  excited  by  the  Rero- 
lution  of  July,  1830,  which  placed  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  French  throne,  and,  with  his 
elder  brother,  joined  the  Italian  patriots.  The 
power  of  Austria  was  too  gi-eal  for  them,  and 
Hortense  had  to  escape  with  her  surriring 
son  through  France  to  England.  Few  narra- 
tives are  more  romantic  than  the  narrative  of 
their  escape  in  disguise,  and  with  her  son  ill 
of  the  measles.  In  our  judgment  Louis 
Philippe  treated  Hortenae  wiUi  as  much  sym- 
pathy and  coDsiderateness  as  were  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  He  granted  her  an 
interriew,  and  waa  di-posed  to  let  her  remain 
in  Paris,  but  he  sat  upon  a  suppressed  volcano  ; 
and  Bonaparte's  name,  especially  after  his 
Italian  escapade,  might  have  been  the  one  ele- 
ment causing  its  eruption.  Mother  and  son 
found  a  generous  and  even  popular  reception 
in  London  ;  hut  they  soon  returned  to  Swit- 
zerland, where  Louis  Napoleon  waa  made  a 
burgess  of  the  Canton  Thurgau,  and  a  captain 
of  Swiss  artillery  in  Beme.  He  came  into 
contact  with  Chateaubriand,  Dumas,  and 
Other  literary  men,  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  them  a  favourable  impression. 
The  former,  although  a  staunch  royaliat, 
speaks  of  him  with  great  respect.  Here  he 
wrote  bis  firat  treatises. 

The  attempt  at  revolution  at  Strasburg  was 
not  so  extravagant  as  has  been  generally  sup. 
posed.  The  probabilities  of  success  were 
uiany,  and  most  of  them  had  been  accurately 
calculated  by  the  prince.  Several  offlners  of 
rank  and  influence  were  implicated  in  it  It 
failed,  and  the  prince  was  captured,  and,  with- 
out trial,  sent  off  to  the  United  States.  His 
companions  were  tried  and  ac([uitted,  and  the 
volume  closes  with  an  account  of  their  trinL 
Again  we  think  Mr.  Jerrold  unjust  to  Louis 
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Philippe,  who  seems  throughout  to  have  treat- 
ed the  prince  with  great  generosity.  His  at- 
tempt was  a  grave  one,  and  its  ordinary  pen- 
alty ia  death.  As  it  failed  it  was  treason,  and 
the  king  was  hound  to  protect  his  throne  from 
such  attempts.  He  was  ill  requited  for  his 
generosity  in  simply  sending  his  prisoner  to 
Vir^nia,  and  there  giving  him  unrestricted 
liberty — placing  a  sum  of  money  at  his  dispo- 
sal— for  Louis  napoleon  made  another  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  monarch,  who  had  treated 
him  with  a  good  deal  more  of  consideration 
than  he  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Jerrold's  narrative  abounds  in  illustra- 
tive traits  and  anecdotes.  It  becomes  tedious 
occasionally  through  its  over-minuteness,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  volume,  which  most  read- 
ers will  peruse  with  avidity. 

Tha  lAfe  of  Jamet  Diimi,  D.D.,  Wetltyan 
Minuter.  Written  by  hia  Son  Ricbard 
Watson  Duon,  M.A.  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence Office. 

The  type  of  man  of  which  Dr.  Dixon  was 
an  eminent  example  ia  distinctively  the  pro- 
duct of  Nonconformity.  He  is  an  instance  of 
the  self-developed  strength  of  natural  vigour 
upon  whom  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  re- 
aponsibilities  of  human  service  are  thrown — a 
young  man  of  uncultured  abiHties,  under  the 
strong  impulsion  of  conscience  and  piety, 
called  upon  to  preach  Christ's  Gospel  of  Sal- 
vation, and  to  minister  to  the  religious  life  of 
his  fellow  men.  Nd  circumstances  are  con- 
ceivable under  which  all  that  is  possible  to  a 
man  is  so  powerfully  constrained,  nor  in  which 
hia  individuality  develops  more  strongly. 
Oeneraliy,  early  education  does  much  for  men 
who  are  afterwards  to  he  ministers ;  hut  it 
necessarily  diminishes  the  almost  painful 
sense  of  insufficiency,  and  producea  a  more 
conventional  type  of  man.  It  would  be  easy 
both  from  the  history  of  Methodism,  and  of 
other  churches  of  English  Nonconformity,  to 
adduce  a  long  list  of  men  who  in  this  way 
have  developed  into  strong  individuality  and 
power,  and  who,  man  by  man,  have  been 
stronger  and  more  influential  than  ministers 
receiving  from  childhood  a  liberal  education  ; 
and  this  simply  in  virtue  of  the  conscious 
need  of  more  strenuous  self-help.  In  the 
records  or  Methodism  a  score  of  names  at  once 
occur  of  men  who  developed  thus  into  some- 
thing like  preaching  and  debating  genius,  and 
sometimes  into  high  unconventional  scholar- 
ship. A  few  montlis  ago  the  memoir  of  the 
venerable  Thomas  Jackson  afforded  us  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this.  Dr.  Dixon  ia  another  ;  his 
actual  powers  indeed  were  greater  than  those 
of  Thomas  Jackson — he  was  a  man  of  pro- 
founder  thought  and  broader  philosophy.  As 
a  preacher  he  belonged  to  the  thoughtful  and 
introspective,  rather  than  to  the  rhetorical 
school  of  pulpit  orators.  His  sermons  were 
often  profound  treatises,  redeemed  from  intol- 
erablencss  as  oratory  by  the  praclical  neces.'iity 
of  a  Wesleyan  preacner  to  make  what  is 
preached  Intelligible  and  telling.  The  present 
writer  remembers  vividly  the  only  sermon  he 
heard    Dr.    Dixon    preach,    and  yet    it  was 
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[irencbed  nearly  forty  yeara  ago,  wat>  of  grcftt 
mgth,  and  waa  a  philosophic  disquisition  on 
popular  education.  It  took  hold  of  his  mind 
in  virtue  of  the  simple  Htrength  and  breadth 
and  inspiratioQ  or  its  thought  Next  to 
Richard  Watson,  whoso  son-in-law  he  was, 
perhaps  Dr.  Dixon  was  the  strongest  thinker 
of  the  Weslcyan  pulpit ;  nnd  readers  of  the 
memoir  will  see  how  beautifully  a  tender  con- 
science, a  profound  piety,  and  a  godly  simpli- 
city, blended  with  his  thoughtful ness.  Dr. 
Dixon,  like  Thomas  Jackson,  was  one  of  the 
tones  of  Hcthodism,  hut  he  was  kept  by  a 
broader  nature  from'the  intolerance  which  we 
had  to  reprobate  in  Mr.  Jackson.    Methodism 
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churches,  and  by  its  traditional  clmging 
the  Established  Church  has  been  a  kind  of 

L  nursery  for  the  Church  of  England, 
that  HOme  one  would  more  in  Con- 
ference for  a  return  of  the  number  of  the 
of  Wesleyan  ministers  who  have  become 
clergymen.  Like  Mr.  Jackaon's,  Dr,  Dixon' 
SOD,  his  bioerapher,  is  a  cler^man,  a  mine 
canon  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  He  is  somewhi 
careful  to  tell  us  this,  to  fold  tightly  round 
him  hie  surplice,  lest  it  should  be  contamina- 
ted by  his  father's  church,  and  once  or  twice 
with  peculiar  Tehcroonce  to  shake  oCT  the  dust 
of  his  feet  against  the  reprehenxible,  not  tr 
say  contemptible,  Congregationalist.  If  i 
pleases  him,  it  will  hurt  neither  the  Wesley 
ans  nor  ourselves ;  althou^  we  must  confes: 
to  an  impatience  which  is  very  like  contempt 
for  men  who  can  sneer  at  the  church  of  their 
fathers,  by  which  alone  they  themselves  have 
secured  their  education  and  their  positi 
But  probably  Mr.  Dixon  would  hiraself  have 
been  a  Wesleyan  minister  had  he  been  capa- 
ble of  a  just  recognition  of  the  true  spiritual 
service  and  greatness  of  the  church  which  his 
father  served.  For  the  rest,  the  memoir  is 
well  written,  and  lovingly  pourtrays  the  life 
of  a  great  and  good  and  gracious  man,  ono  of 
whom  Methodism  may  well  be  proud. 

EeeoUeaiont  of  a  Tour  ma^e  in  Scotland  A.B. 
1803.  By  DOBOTDT  Wobdsworth,  Edited 
by  J.  C.  SnAiRp,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
United  College  of  St  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard,  St  Andrew's.  Edmonston  and 
Douglas. 

Wordsworth's  debt  to  his  sister,  Dorothy, 
has  been  amply  acknowledged.  The  poet 
himself  recorded  his  gratitude  to  her,  botn  in 

Srose  and  verge ;  and  in  bis  biography  the 
ishop  of  Lincoln  gave  many  extracts  from 
her  journals,  showing  the  inlliience  she  had 
on  the  poet's  development  In  every  respect 
she  was  a  most  remarkable  woman.  With  a 
nature  sensitive  to  every  fine  influence,  and  a 
capacity  to  utter  in  fitting  form  the  flitting 
experiences  and  phantasies  that  visited  her, 
she  was  yet  content  to  merge  her  identity  so 
completely  in  that  of  her  orother,  that  her 
genius  n'ay  be  said  to  have,  in  one  sense, 
been  wasted.  And  not  only  so;  before  and 
for  some  time  after  William's  marriage  she 
was  nothing  but  a  kind  of  drudge  (for  the 
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Wordsworths  for  long  kept  no  servant) .  Sht 
read  for  her  brother,  copied  hia  poems,  ind 
walked  with  him ;  but  she  cooked.  lad 
scrubbed,  and  dusted  also,  vritb  no  notion,  u 
it  would  appear,  that  she  uiif^ht  have  bctv 
more  profitably  employed.  Bhe  impnsud 
men  like  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  with  i 
sense  of  uncommon  power ;  »nd  yet  At 
never  once  sought  independent  exipreasion  for 


this  journal — it  seems  to  have  been  men 
with  the  idea  of  preserving  imprcBsions  uid 
facts  for  her  brother  than  anythiDg  else.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  help  a  momcatary  feeling 
arising  now  and  then  that  the  offering,  thoogli 
worthily  made  at  such  a  shrine,  might  bin 
been  more  valuable  for  us  still  bad  it  been 
kept  back  to  be  o&ered  at  another  altar— for 
doubtless  there  are  some  who,  as  Prindpil 
Bhairp  says,  will  prefer  the  sister's  prose  to 
the  brother's  versa.  Her  touch  is  always 
delicate,  and  her  insight  of  the  finest  lit 
Scottish  tour  not  ool^  abounds  in  clear,  graee- 
ful,  picturesque  writmg,  sown  with  gleams  of 
poetic  fancy,  but  it  shows  broad  human  sym- 


ward  and  unaccustomed  circumstances.  Ontj 
once  in  the  whole  tour  does  she  feel  aniiojH 
and  that  is,  when  a  shrewish  niggardly  wonua 
— an  innkeeper — refuses  to  give  them  fire  on 
a  cold  wet  night  But  generally,  it  would 
seem  that  what  in  Wordsworth's  poems  show 
broader  sympathy  and  clearer  dramatic  grasp, 
the  impulse  for  them  was  derived  from  her 
journal  as  much  as  from  the  original  impres- 
sion. There  is  a  description  of  the  intoior  of 
a  cottaee  near  Loch  Lomond  at  pp.  101-lKi, 
than  which  we  have  never  read  anytiiingfiDcr. 
Coleridge  went  as  far  as  the  Trossachs  with 
sisler  and  brother,  but  left  them  there  in  Oh 
dumps,  presumably  worried  to  death  with  tht 
untoward  circumstances,  from  which  Hiss 
Wordsworth  drew  only  pleasure.  The  steleh 
of  ScotI,  before  he  was  thefamous  Sir  Wall^. 
and  as  yet  only  the  author  of  a  few  poenu,  b 
admirably  done,  and  the  whole  account  of  th« 
visit  to  him  inlerestms.  The  book  throughout 
is  full  of  gems,  and  abounds  in  unfailing  in- 
terest for  the  literary  student.  PrindpiJ 
Shairp  has  done  his  part  with  rare  taste,  UcC, 
and  discrimination,  limiting  himself— in  fa^ 
of  a  strong  temptation  to  do  otherwise — to  (i' 
statement  of  such  facts  as  are  needful  to  be 
known,  that  the  diary  may  be  read  with  real 
understanding  and  intere-st.  We  thank  him 
for  the  journal  and  for  his  own  preface,  which 
has  afi'orded  us  real  delight 

Suitt  Allm«td»,  aud  a  teali  to  tee  tkem  ;  f"'"! 
a  leeond  month  in  SwiUerland.  By  F.  B**' 
BAH  ZiKCSK.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  fear  Uiat  success  in  books  of  travel  is 
having  a  deleterious  effect  upon  Hr.  Zieck^ 
and  that  he  is  taking  to  that  worst  of  all  ti>^' 
ary  vices,  superficial  hookmaking.  In  tbis 
book  he  sees  a  little,  ascertains  a  little,— oftw 
very  inaccurately  from  chance  converMiiiWt 
as  well  as  from  more  formal  infonnation,— 
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sciousness.  Litlle  things  sometimes  indicate 
the  ch&racter  of  ■  man's  mind  or  the  value  of 
hiB  work ;  if  so,  in  this  case  Mr.  Zincke's 
book  is  worth  *ery  little.  On  the  back  of  the 
cover  is  pourtrayed  an  impoEsible  flower, 
found  neither  in  Switzerland  nor  anywhere 
else;  on  the  Bids  of  the  cover  is  a  sketch  in- 
tended for  the  Hatterfaom,  which  is  never  ap- 
proached by  the  author,  nor  once  mentioned 
in  his  book ;  and  reaching  from  the  top  of  it 
to  the  bottom  an  irrelevant  boy  is  waving  bis 
hat  on  the  top  of  a  stick.  In  the  very  first 
sentence  the  author  tells  us  that  Bretzwyl  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bile  •  afterwards 
that  it  is  a  doien  milee  from  the  station  at 
Liesthal ;  it  is  less  than  twelve  miles  from  the 
former  place,  and  eight  from  the  latter.  Ija- 
ter  on  he  accounts  for  the  smoke  from  the 
chfiletH  in  the  higher  Alps  by  telling  us  that 
'it  is  too  cold  to  make  cheese  without  gome 
artiflciallheat"  We  should  hardly  like  to 
live  in  a  place  whens  artiScial  heat  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  making  cheese.  This,  we  are 
Borry  lo  say,  is  only  one  of  many  inelanceB. 
more  or  less  important,  where  Xi.  Zincke  de- 
livers authoritative  dogmas  about  matters  con- 
cerning which  he  is  clearly  ignoraoL  Another, 
is  the  somewhat  flippant  account  that  be  gives 
us  of  Nicholas  von  der  FlQe,  as  a  man  who  at- 
tained a  reputation  for  sanctity  by  living  in  a 
cave.  Now,  be  the  reputaUon  of  the  saint 
historic  or  legendary  in  its  basis,  it  really 
rests  on  great  benevolent  services  rendered  to 
his  fellow  men,  and  not  on  bis  anchorite's  life. 
He  speaks  of  the  Schwciser  Hof  at  Berne  as  a 
large,  new  hotel,  which  it  is  not,  although  the 
Bemer  Hof  is.  He  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
lack  of  intelligence  of  Amstee  in  the  guise  of 
an  imaginary  gossip  of  its  inhabilonts,  which 
shows  that  he  rE«lly  knows  nothing  about 
either  its  education  or  its  means  of  knowle^e. 
The  conversation  with  the  Italian  physician 
at  Faido  is  an  illustration  of  the  avidity  with 
which  he^sought  information,  and  of  the  su- 
perficial character  of  that  from  which  he 
draws  his  inferences.  Our  own  eiperience 
would  furnish  a  generalization  equ^ly  well 
KTOunded.  During  a  seven  weeks'  sojourn 
in  Switzerland  this  year,  we  have  had  in 
cession  seven  almost  cloudless  Mondays  , 
have  noted  the  climatological  fact  for  our  nest 
book  on  Switzerland,  that  it  is  always  fine 
Hondays.  Mr,  Zincke  tells  us  that  the  ma 
mum  state  salary  of  the  Bt  Gothard  Diligei 
conductors  is  8.000  francs,  besides  bonne- 
maiitA  They  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it 
At  present,  we  fear,  they  will  pronounce  it 
absurd  exaggeration. 

Hr.  Zinote  attributes  the  badness  of  the 
culture  on  the  eastern  side  of  Interleken  t 
being  common  land.  A  little  more  inquiry — 
perhaps  we  should  say  a  little  inquiry — would 
have  informed  him  tlwt  its  cause  is  altogether 
different  His  reference  to  the  portraits  of 
the  old  Landammans,  in  the  Samen  H6t«l  de 
Ville,  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  entire  book,  that  3Ir.  Zincke  sees 
only  through  the  spectacles  on  his  nose.  One 
would  have  thought  that  he  could  hardly  have 
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avoided  some  historic  reference  to  some  of  the 
great  warriors  and  courtiers  of  Switzerland, 
who  are  represented  here.  It  is  in  the  same 
unhistoric  spirit  that,  although  almost  in  the 
heart  of  his  month's  exploration,  he  never 
mentions  RQtli,  nor  is  any  historic  association 
called  up  for  a  passing  word  of  homage ; 
while  page  after  page  is  filled  with  conversa- 
tions BO  silly  and  slight,  as  to  be  unworthy, 
as  an  intelligent  Swiss  remarked  to  the  writer, 
of  the  delicious  paper  and  print  of  an  English 
book ;  and  with  long  drawn  dissertations  lU 
cmtnibuM,  from  primitive  humanity  to  the  sa- 
cerdotalism of  Einsidein  (which,  by  the  way, 
the  writer  does  not  spell  accurately}  and  Eng- 
lish ritualism.  We  have  only  to  add,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  evidence  of  untrustworthy 
carelessness  and  superficial  ness,  that  the  style 
is  slovenly  in  the  extreme;  not  only  are  sen- 
tences clumsily  put  together,  and  allusions 
and  metaphors  repeated,  but  some  of  the  sen- 
tences never  got  finished  at  all ;  or,  like  the 
Staubbach,  they  shoot  forth  a  good  solid  body, 
but  dissolve  into  mere  spray  before  touching 
the  ground. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  read  Mr.  Zincke's 
book;  it  disturbs  our  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  his  previous  works  on  Egypt  and 
America,  whicn  we  have  loss  means  of  testing, 
and  which,  hitherta  we  have^valuod  as  well  as 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Zincke's  present  work  is  of  the 
most  commonplace  and  superficial  character. 
He  carries  us  over  ground  which  many  hun- 
dreds even  of  English  tourists  traverse  every 
year,  and  he  tells  us  only  what  any  stay-at- 
home  reader  might  easily  acquaint  himself 
with.  Mr.  Zincke  can  both  describe  well,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  posting  himself  up  with  ex- 
temporized information  ;  but  clearly  the  latter, 
to  be  of  value,  must  be  derived  by  more  oiten- 
sivB  research  and  from  more  trustworthy 
sources  than  chance  conversations  with  hotel 
landlords,  or  even  learned  professors,  whose 
informatbn,  even  when  most  reliable,  the  au- 
titor  was  hardly  qualified  to  appreciate. 

A  book  on  the  AUmenda,  or  common-land 
system  of  Switzerland,  and  the  changes  which 
are  passing  over  it,  would  bo  both  interesting 
and  instructive ;  but  to  be  such  it  demands 
far  more  research  and  painstaking  than  Mr. 
Zincke  has  bestowed.  Our  censure  has  been 
provoked  by  the  rashness  which  baa  led  him 
to  write  with  only  a  rapid  tourist's  informa- 
tion. The  one  chapter  which  he  formally 
devotes  to  the  subject  contains,  as  the  conse- 
quence, the  most  meagre  information ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  Mr.  Zincke's  own 
reasonings,  some  of  which  are  sensible  enough. 
But  he  has  a  most  dangerous  tendency  to  ser- 
monize; the  slightest  suggestion  sufBces  to 
start  a  dissertation  on  the  fitness  of  things,  or 
a  monlizing  on  their  quality,  and  no  topic 
comes  amiss  to  him.  If  Mr.  Zincke  wilt  turn 
to  an  old  work  on  *  Eastern  Switzerland,'  by 
Mr.  Coie,  written  nearly  a  century  ago,  he  will 
find  a  scbolariy  model  of  such  a  work  as  he 
essays  to  write.  We  have  given  duepraise  to 
Mr.  Zincke's  former  books.  We  would  fun 
deter  him  from  the  ruinous  tenden^  to  su- 
perficial hooluoaking  which  he  evinces  in  Ibii 
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Mr.  Symonds  combines  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  requisite  qunlitiFS  of  a  .describer  of 
classical  lands ;  an  accomplished  scholar,  he  is 
equnllv  a  pictureeque  and  imaginatire  writer, 
while  his  BtudieB  of  the  Greek  poefa  evince  his 
appreciation  of  poetic  literature.  The  result  is 
a  descriptive  volume,  that  has  rarely  been  Bur- 
pBBsed  in  its  scholarly  beauty  and  sterling 
interest.  With  the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  pen  of 
a  poet,  and  the  lore  of  a  scholar,  Mr.  Symonds 
describes  scenes  that,  in  their  nomenclature 
and  associations,  are  the  most  familiar  in- 
Europe  to  any  educated  man ;  that  is,  he  not 
only  describes  vith  accuracy  what  is  to  be 
seen,  but  his  classical  and  poetic  imagination 
EufiuscB  what  he  sees  with  just  that  glotr  of 
ideal  beauty  which  is  the  characteristic  of  true 
art  Equally  skilful  is  he  in  blending  allusions 
to  ancient  life  with  his  descriptions  of  modem 
life.  He  does  not  merge  the  human  interest  in 
the  picturesque  beauty  nor  the  interests  of 
modem  life  in  the  romance  of  dead  history. 
And  when  we  say  that,  beginning  with  the 
Cornice,  he  carries  us  through  central  Italy — 
Ajaccio,  Siena,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  to  Sicily, 
Palermo,  Syracuse,  Etna ;  then  to  Greece ; 
back  again  to  Italy— Rimini,  Ravenna,  Parma, 
&c.  •  papers  on  the  popular  songs  of  Tuscany, 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarcti,  the  love  or  the  Alps, 
&C.,  being  interspersed — it  will  be  seen  how 
rich  and  fruitful,  for  a  scholar  like  Ur. 
Symonds,  these  well -traversed  fields  are.  We 
have  rarely  met  with  a  book  that  will  have 
such  a  charm  for  scholars  and  popular  readers 
alike.  We  should  add  that  in  his  translations 
Mr.  Symonds  renders  the  love  songs  of  Tus- 
cany with  much  feeling  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  suggestion  of  Tennyson's  charming 
ballad  :— 

'  0  swallow,  flying  over  hill  and  plain. 
If  thou  shouldst  find  my  love,  oh  bid  iiiin  come, 
And  tell  him,  on  tlie«e  moantalns  I  remain 
Even  as  a  lamb  who  cannot  find  ber  home : 
And  t«H  lilm  I  am  len  all,  all  alone, 
£ven  as  a  tree  whose  fiowera  are  overblown  : 
And  tell  him  I  am  left  without  a  mate- 
Even  OS  ■  tree  whose  boaghs  are  desolate  ; 
And  tell  him  1  am  left  uncomforled 
Even  as  the  grass  upon  thu  meadows  dead.' 

ify  Time,  and  WhatXPte  Don«  With  it.  An 
Autobiography.  By  F.  C.  Bdrnadd.  Mac- 
millan  and  Go. 

This  is  an  unccmmonly  clever  piece  of  work, 
sparkling  with  jokes,  puns,  and  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  literary  pyrotechnics.  Cecil 
Colvin,  son  of  Sir  John  Colvin,  Bart.,  of  a  very 
old  crusading  family,  but  degenerated  into  » 
member  of  a  respectable  stock -broking  firm, 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  on  his 
way  through  the  world.  It  is  a  lighter  edi' 
tion  of '  Philip  on  his  vray  through  the  World,' 
written  by  a  man  ot  nit  and  knovrledge,  but 
without  the  satirical  severity  and  artistic  con- 
centration of  the  great  master.  It  has  at  all 
events  one  very  striking  point  of  resemblance 
to  that  great  work.    We  are  quite  sure  that 
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certiun  of  the  portraits  here  are  not  nun 
vague  creations ;  but  were  suggested  by,  and 
come  very  near  to,  real  persons,  and  will  be 
recognised  by  not  a  few  as  being  sucb.  Dr. 
Courtley,  who  speaks  with  his  'molht  ntb- 
pectable '  lisp,  may  be  identified,  the  Combtr- 
woods,  the  Verneys,  and  several  others  mt|bt 
guessed  at,  and  certainly  there  is  a  deal  abaot 
Cow  bridge  that  is  but  slightly  disguiGed 
Cowbridge,  '  the  time  at  which,'  we  .are  toll 
'  was  for  the  most  part  a  thoughtless,  happj, 
idle,  selfish  time,  spent  in  a  Paradise  witbout 
resident  Eves,  and  where  one  went  peocttblj 
to  sleep  within  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  There  stood  the  Tree ;  the  in- 
dustrious climbed  it  and  plucked  its  fruit,  tbe 
la£y  remained  beneath,  and  instead  of  pludi- 
ing,  were  themselves  plucked.'  There  is  hwit 
ly  any  plot  in  '  My  Time,'  but  some  of  tb« 
characters  ore  sketched  with  a  clearness  vhicii 
is  evident  in  spite  of  the  caricature,  and  the 
above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style.  There  i> 
little  room  even  for  aim  at  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  the  higher  qualities  of  ut, 
when  the  writer  sacrifices  almost  everj'tbiiig 
for  tbe  sake  of  sorry  puns  and  smartnesstt, 
which  would  be  better  in  place  for  a  aesi- 
paper.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  carried,  thit 
when  we  came  on  what  we  landed  were  mil- 
prints,  we  had  to  check  ourselves,  and  bed 
our  brains  to  make  sure  that  a  pun  was  intend- 
ed, and  notably  so  in  tbe  case  of  coltision  Icr 
'collusion'  at  one  place.  This  is  a  UDvt 
touch;  'The  Rev.  Matthias  Eeddv  wu  i 
lanky,  ditijointed  looking  person,  witn  a  den- 
cal  white  neckerchief,  so  untidily  twisted  as  b) 
give  its  wearer  the  appearance  of  having  b«ai 
suddenly  cut  down  in  a  stupid  attempt  ■< 
hanging  himself;  an  idea  which  his  waj  ol 
holding  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  and 
his  nervous,  confused  manner  generally,  tended 
strongly  to  confirm.'  The  book  is  undoubted- 
ly clever  and  amusing,  and  it  is  perhaps  im- 
giaceful  even  to  seem  to  find  fault  with  its  nut 
bi  ing  what  the  author  never  intended  it  to  be- 
But  we  may  be  excused  in  some  rcmariu  «e 
have  made,  because  Mr.  Bumaud  sbo«'!  s» 
clearly  that  he  could  do  creative  work  of  » 
higher  kind. 


TkroTi^\  Iformandy.  By  Katdkeime  S.  Mac- 
qunio.  Illustrated  by  Tdonas  B.  U*c- 
quoiD.  William  Isbister  and  Co. 
There  have  recently  been  several  hoAi 
about  Normandy— and  one  of  the  most  reada- 
ble was  that  of  Mr.  Mu^rave,  which,  notwitt 
standing'a  certain  discursiveness  and  ^tlNH, 
was  realty  very  admuvble.  In  spite  of  some 
hobbies  about  points  of  agriculture  and  breeds 
of  cows,  it  was  right  pleasant  to  Jog  along  it 
his  side,  and  listen  to  his  talk,  always  di^ed 
as  it  was  with  a  light  tmipfoa  of  easy  hnnKW- 
But  it  was  clear  he  preferred  the  country  W 
own,  and  thereby  his  book  suffers  a  ce^ 
tain  loss.  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  not  fallen  into 
this  error.  She  loves  the  quaint  bits  of  old 
architecture  that  are  now  so  oOen  seen  througa 
gracious  gaps  and  breaks  still  left  in  tlie  «i- 
lendiiig  range  of  modern  improvement;  »!" 
delights  to  catcb  glimpses  of  quaint  chaitct«r 
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And  picturesque  costume,  as  though  with  the 
tail  Of  the  eye,  as  she  paHses  along,  and  she 
sets  them  doirn  most  BU^estivelj.  She  never 
forgelH  the  old  legend  or  anecdote,  or  the  his- 
torical associations  which  cluster  so  richlj 
round  the  old  Norman  towns ;  while  she 
brings  to  nature  a  quick  e^e,  alike  for  detail 
and  general  effect,  and  Tanes  her  account  or 
ber  adventures  with  pictures  of  scenery,  so 
fresh  and  bright  and  unconventional  that  they 
never  weary  as  as  the  ordinarr  guide-book 
descriptions  so  often  do.  Indeed,  if  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  work,  it  is  that  Mrs.  Hac- 
quoid  inclines  too  much  to  force  the  pictur- 
esque, or  to  affect  it ;  but  she  brings  special 
qualities  of  another  order,  just  sulflcient  to 
qualify  this,  and  keep  it  from  being  injurious. 
'  Through  Normandv '  is  thus  something  more 
than  a  guide-book,  though  it  may  well  answer 
that  purpose,  conveying,  as  it  does,  by  means 
of  an  '  Index  for  Travellers,'  alt  needful  infor- 
mation for  the  tourist,  most  compaolly  arrang- 
Bd.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  a  shade  too  much 
of  sustained  individual  adventure  for  its  being 
80  useful  as  it  might  have  been,  though  this  is 
compensated  for,  as  wo  have  hinted,  by  the 
light  literary  touch  which  carries  us  on  from 
point  to  point  Evidently  she  has  a  dash  of 
the  true  traveller  in  be^  composition,  for  ber 
good  spirits  and  enthusiasm  never  flag,  ff 
the  scenery,  or  the  town,  or  the  lodging  is  die- 
appointing,  she  always  finds  something  to 
compensate  in  the  people,  whether  these  be  the 
market-women  of  Rouen,  or  tho  flsher-folk  of 
Havre  or  EtrAtat,  or  the  peasants  of  Calvados. 
And,  clearly,  she  has  kept  so  much  in  reserve, 
that  in  other  departments  of  work  we  may  yet 
get  trace  of  the  special  studies  she  has  under- 

Sone  for  this  work.  But  we  are  surprised  to 
nd  her  quoting  one  or  two  legends  which  are 
clearly  the  invention  of  the  hack-guide— nota- 
bly that  renpeeting  the  windows  of  St  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  which  is  clearly  an  adaptation  of  the 
'Prentice-pillar  story  of  Roslin  Chapel.  The 
illustraUons  we  should  say  are  clear,  charac- 
teristic, delicate,  wonderfully  enlivening  the 
text ;  a  few,  either  owing  to  cutting  or  print- 
ing, are  grey,  and  lack  colour ;  but,  among  so 
many,  scarce  aught  could  be  expected  but  that 
one  or  two  should  fail.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  can  afford  to  be  read  as  a  pieCo  of 
literature,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
found  handy  and  serviceable  in  the  knapsack, 
enabling  the  traveller  in  Normandy  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  any  other.  We  can  cordially 
recommend  it  in  both  respects. 


The  AneieKt  2fatio!t :  A  Bign  and  a  Wond«r. 
By  the  Author  of '  The  Knights  of  the  Frozen 
Sea.'  With  Seventy-One  tlTustrations.  (See- 
ley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.)  A  somewhat 
careful  and  elaborate  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple thrown  into  the  form  of  &mily  conversa- 
tions ;  thereby  securing  the  fi-eedom  and  dis- 
cursiveness wtiich  seem  necessary  to  interest 
young  people.  The  work  is  very  (airly  donc^ 
and  should,  we  think,  be  a  favourite  in  the 
nursery  and  schoolroom.      We  should  have 
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liked  it  better,  however,  had  it  been  free  from 
the  carnal  and  tlnscriptural  imaginations  of  a 
literal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  poli- 
tical power  in  Palestine, — David  I/ivingttoae : 
tht  Weaver  Bog  aho  became  a  Mituonary,  By 
H.  O.  Adahb.  New  and  Enlai^ed  Edition. 
(Hodder  and  Stougbton.)  The  fifth  edition  of 
this  interesting  story  of  Livingstone's  heroic 
life.  The  author  has  added  a  chapter  com- 
pleting bis  history,  giving  an  account  of  his 
death  and  his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr.  Adams'  book  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  he 
the  popular  biography  of  the  great  traveller. — 
Th«  Hero  of  EUtoa ;  or,  the  Story  of  the 
Pilgrimafft  of  John  Sunyan.  By  Jambs 
CoFKER,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Elstow. 
(Hodder  and  Stougbton.)  It  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  time's  revenges,  that 
a  eulogistic  memoir  of  Bunyan  should  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Vicar  of  Elstow,  and  published 
simultaneously  with  the  inauguration  of  his 
statue  at  Bedford.  It  is  greatly  to  Ur.  Cop- 
ner's  credit  that  he  has  done  his  work  in  a 
spirit  BO  catholic;  only  be  mars  it  by  the  in- 
congruous suggestion  that  '  the  old  parbh 
church  at  Blstow  should  he  restAred  as  a 
monument  of  Bunyan.'  This  would  be  some- 
thing like  rebuilding  the  Bastille  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  National  Convention,  or  the  Office 
of  the  Inquisition  as  a  monument  of  the  Pro- 
testant mar^rs.  Oould  not  Hr.  Copner  have 
found  some  Baptist  Church  that  needs  rebuild- 
ing, and  generoufily  have  proffered  to  help  in 
thatF  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  m^;nani- 
mity  to  so  far  forget  what  Bunyan  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Church  which  Ebtow  parish 
church  represents  :  but  it  is  not  quite  magna- 
nimous for  men  like  Mr.  Copner  to  be  always 
askingi  such  magnanimity  of  Nonconformists. 
It  would  be  refreshing  to  see  a  little  of  it  on 
tho  other  side,  where  the  claim  upon  it  is  cer- 
tainly greater  and  mure  natural.  It  is  really 
time  that  '  we  cleared  our  minds  of  cant,'  as 
Johnson  used  to  say.     We  rejoice  as  much  a 


it  run  only  into  these  false  ways.  When  men 
like  Mr,  Copner  will  give  generous  helps  to  tho 
building  of  Baptist  churches — and  why  not! 
—we  shalljhave  a  little  more  faith  in  it.  Hr. 
Copner  has  added  nothing  to  what  Mr.  Offer's 
researches  have  discovered,  but  he  has  told  the 
story  in  a  simple  and  amiable  way. —  Tlxe  Book 
of  tha  Banyan  FaltKU.  A  Complete  Record 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Unveiling  of  the  Sta- 


an  Historical  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bkown, 
B,A.,  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford.  (James 
Clarke  and  Co,)  A  very  interesting  record  of 
a  commemoration  whit^  has  gathered  more 
than  ordinary  significance  from  the  singular 


tinker,  the  gill  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  should 
he  erected  in  the  county  town  where  he  resid- 
ed and  was  imprisoned  for  his  Nonconformity ; 
that  in  its  inauguration  an  Episcopal  dean 
should  pronounce  one  of  the  eulogistic  ora- 
tions; that  mmultaneously  an  admiring  memoir 
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should  be  published  by  the  Vicar  of  Elstow; 
these  constitute  one  of  *  time's  revenges,'  so 
complete  and  dramatic  that  it  may  well  be- 
come historical.  At  any  rate  it  indicates  s  new 
Eociul  life,' and  we  Nonconrormists,  who  stilt 
feel  the  grievances  of  religious  inequality, 
choose  to  regard  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  better 
time  coming.  This  little  Tolume  includes  a 
full  account  of  the  statue  and  its  inauguration, 
and  a  revised  report  of  the  addresses.  It  will 
be  an  interesting  memorial  of  a  very  signifi- 
cant event.— rA«  Thirty/  Yeari  Oiml  War, 
1618-1648.  By  Sahctel  Rowson  Gardihbr 
(Epochs  of  History).  (Longmaus  and  Co.) 
jfr.  Gardiner  baa  felt  even  more  than  bis  pre- 
decessors the  difficulty  of  defining  and  main- 
taining an  intelligent  unity  in  the  historical 
epoch  which  he  has  undertaken  to  describe. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  rot  only  sprang  from 
many  causes,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
old  Faith  and  the  new  was  but  one,  although, 
perhaps,  the  chief,  but  it  was  an  issue  to 
which  a  comples  series  of  events  in  almost 
every  national  history  in  Europe  led  up.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  focus  into  which 
the  European  history  of  the  preceding  two 
centuries  gathered.  Its  clear  comprehension, 
therefore,  demands  a  preliminary  historical 
knowledge  not  likely  to  be  possessed  by  the 
class  of  students  for  which  the  series  is  intend- 
ed, Mr.  Gardiner  has  done  most  admirably, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  could  be.  done  1«  supply 
the  necessary  informa^on.  Ha  does  not  pre- 
tend to  originality  of  research,  but  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  rapidly  augmenting 
literature  on  the  subject  which  Germany  is 
supplying,  under  the  impulse  of  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  vast  importance  of  the  penod. 
Mr.  Motley  has  come  to  tlie  threshold  of  it  It 
will  be  a  study  to  test  all  his  powers.  Mr. 
Qardiner  helps  us  to  understana  two  failures 
— first,  the  failure  of  Germany  to  attain  poli- 
tical union,  and  next,  the  lailure  of  Protestan- 
tism to  maintain  its  ascendency  over  Rome. 
The  end  of  the  war,  which  drew  into  its  vortes 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  to  establish 
the  ascendency  of  Fiance.  But  wo  cannot 
touch  any  point  of  the  comple*  evolution  of  it, 
we  can  only  commend  Mr.  Gardiner's  exposi- 
tion of  it  as  a  dear  and  well-written  narrative. 
— Coot's  TourUfi  HoTtdbitott.  J.  To  SwUxer- 
land,  tid  Parii ;  II.  EoUand,  Bdgium,  and 
the  Rhine.  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons.  (Ilod- 
der  and  Stougbton.)  The  first  volumes  of  a 
aeries  of  half-crown  handbooks,  intended  by 
Messrs.  Cook  to  illustrate  their  own  tours. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  amply  sufficient, 
and  the  nundreds  of  tourists  who  make  up 
their  excursionist  parties  need  not  cumber 
themselves  with  the  more  general  and  expen- 
^ve  handbooks  to  different  countries  generally. 
The  new  books  are  not  equal  either  in  litera- 
ture or  completeness  to  Murray's  series,  or  to 
Baedecker's  guides.  There  is  occasionally  fine 
writing,  and  sometimes  feeble  common-place 
that  might  he  dispensed  with  ;  but  in  addition 
to  information  about  places,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  practical  information  about  material 
neceswties  which  travellers  will  value.  The 
arntngement  of  routes,  and  the  facilities  given 
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by  Messrs.  Cook's  coupons  are  admirable  In 
a  long  Continental  tour  it  is  no  small  bmieGt 
to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  getting  tickets  tt 
railway  stations. 


POLITICS,  SCIBKCB,  AKD  AST. 

Euayi — Poltiicalf  Social  and  Eetigiou*.  By 
RiCBARD  CoHOKEVE.  Longmaus  and  Co.  t 
This  book  is  a  curious  study  in  amiable  bui- 
ticism.  It  shows  that  the  malady  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  religious  men  ;  although 
when  its  attacks  politicians  and  philosophers  il 
is  very  apt  to  pass  into  religious  forms.  It  M 
so  with  Comte,  whose  religious  maundering!, 
in  his  closing  years,  are  a  sad  perplexity  to  his 
disciples.  The  worship  of  humanity  is  a  poor 
idolatry  for  elevated  souls,  for  it  limits  at  uif 
rate  the  inspirations  of  the  best  It  does  m 
with  Mr.  Congreve,  the  apostle  and  representi- 
tive  in  England  of  Auguste  Comte.  For  Mr. 
Congreve  is  a  preacher  of  the  Comtist  religion 
of  humanity  ;  only,  having  released  bimMlf 
from  the  troublesome  notion  of  a  future  stitt, 
and  from  all  ideas  of  supernatural  revelation, 
he  has  only  politics  and  social  morality  »nd 
human  heroism  to  preach.  Christianity,  we 
suppose,  from  the  degradation  of  its  'lAas,  is 
to  him  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  superstitious 
and  rotten.  America  is  denied  any  hlgli  plus 
among*  the  nations,  and  clearly  cannot  b«  a 
leader  in  the  world  of  the  future,  because  the 
influence  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  past  is  M 
much  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  '  Emwo- 
pation  from  those  ideas  is  incomparably  more 
advanced  in  Europe.'  'Therefore,  in  relation  to 
all  the  more  general  and  higher  cnnceptions  of 
man,  whether  scientific,  philosophical,  or  religi- 
ous, America  can  claim,  and,  speaking  broidlf, 
does  claim  no  initiative.'  She  is  '  the  offspnag 
of  an  inferior  nation,  and  of  a  period  of  nega- 
tion and  dissolution.'  The  primacy  of  the  na- 
tions is  claimed  for  France.  '  Since  the  ftJI  ^ 
the  Roman  empire,  the  initiative  has  ever  lain  in 
France,'  and  with  characteristic  perversity  and 
dogmatism  the  author  affirms  that  '  our  intel- 
lectual acquiescence  in  this  priority  of  FranM 
cannot  be  refused.'  '  They  arc  the  most  ad- 
vanced portion  of  the  human  race — the  van- 
guard of  civilization  '—and  that  because  tbe7 
have  thrown  off  belief  in  supernatural  Christiin- 
ity,  and  produced  M.  Comte.  The  volume  con- 
sists of  reprints  of  pamphlets  and  artides,  we 
earliest  of  which  was  published  in  1636,  tbe 
\a.fX  in  "lers.  These  are  neariy  all  political 
disquisitions,  and  are  presumably  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  religion  of  humanity  \  and  a 
melancholy  satire  they  are  upon  all  that  men 
usually  call  religion. 

We  restrict  ourselves,  however,  to  thwr  po- 
litical principles  and  vaticinations.  And,  gen- 
erally, we  may  say  they  are  characterised  by 
that  lofty  and  vague  kind  of  generalizing  w^)!^ 
is  so  often  the  substitute  for  exact  ideas,  whu* 
seems  very  learned  and  grand,  but  which  prw- 
tical  statesmen  must  simply  laugh  at,  ""''T'.  .' 
standing  the   solemn   pomposity  with  wIuob 
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their  dicto  are  delivered.  Mr.  OongreTe's  pss- 
sioD  is  somewhat  more  subdued  tlian  that  of 
the  Pope,  but  his  ex  cathedrd  infallibititj  is 
equalljr  imperative  ;  and  for  diabelteverB  he  has 
jud);ments  equally  intolerant,  and  words  almost 
as  hard.  Not  onlj  all  int«llectual  qualities  of 
good  sense,  but  ill  moral  quantities  of  candour 
and  truth-seeking  are  imperatirelj  denied 
them.  Hr.  CongreTO  does  not  hesitate  to  char- 
acterize Mr.  Huxley  as  uncandid  and  ignorant 
Throughout  he  assumes  the  attitude  and  tone  or 
a  man  who  has  discovered  absolute  truth,  which 
only  idiots  and  rascals  can  hesitate  to  receive. 
Only  the  Pope's  allocutions  can  surpass  the 
arroganca  with  which,  to  both  politicians  and 
philosophers,  Mr.  Congreve  addresses  bis  in- 
junctions to  believe.  Unfortunately  no  vatici- 
nations of  late  years,  have  been  so  signally  fal- 
sified by  events.  It  speaks  a  great  deal  more 
for  Mr.  Congreve's  coun^  than  for  his  wis- 
dom, that  he  basin  1874  republished  his  pam- 
[iblets  of  18SS  and  the  ^ears  immediately  fol- 
owing.  Unfortunately,  in  his  first  pamphlet  on 
*  Gibraltar  and  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England,' 
be  has  committed  himself  to  a  political  surrey 
and  estimate  of  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  a  seriea  of  Judgments  and 
prognostications  more  utterly  contradicted  by 
the  events  tliat  have  occurred  since. 

A  fundamental  article  of  Mr.  Congreve's  faith 
is,  that  almost  every  principle  of  the  policy  of 
England  is  unworthy  and  false,  and  almost  every 
record  of  her  history  is  a  crime.  He  calls  upon 
her  tu  abandon  her  sense  of  self-importance, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  only  a  secondary  power  ;  to 
disband  ber  army,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  dependence  upon  the  magnanimity  of 
France,  and  as  an  expression  of  her  own  ;  al-' 
though,  singularly  enough,  in  1870,  it  is  her 
crime  that  she  did  not  send  this  army  to  the  aid 
of  France  against  Prussia.  He  demands  of  her 
the  restoration  to  Spain  ofOibraltar  ;  the  aban- 
donment of  India  to  selfgovernment ;  the  sur- 
render of  Ireland  to  borne  rule,  and  simple  fed- 
eral relations.  In  an  address  to  the  Japanese 
ambassadors,  be  accuses  England  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  and  exhorts  Japan  to 
keep  up  a  strong  army  for  her  chastisement, — 
apostle  of  peace  as  he  is  ;  while  the  Alabama 
arbitration,  which  might  be  thought  in  harmony 
with  his  behesla,  was  only  a  craven  and  sordid 
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customer.  In  short,  a  more  wayward, 
illogical,  and  arrogant  series  <  '  '  ' 
European  politics  and  English 
ly,  if  ever,  come  under  our  notice.  Ur.  Con- 
greve's perversity  of  inimical  judgments  is  al- 
most incredible.  It  has  not  before  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  read  any  of  bis  publications  ;  but, 
fh>m  his  reputation,  we  anticipated  from  this 
volume  acute  reasoning,  plausible  views,  and 
some  political  philosophy.  We  reserved  it  as  a 
bcmne  bmuAe,  and  promised  ourselves  from  it 
much  intellectual  pleasure.  Wo  have  been  ut- 
terly disappointed.  It  has  simply  provoked 
intellectual  impatience  and  nioral  indignation. 
With  an  appearance  of  wide  historical  reading 
it  combines  the  most  fantastic  historical  judg- 
ments. With  the  solemn  enunciation  of  prin- 
ciples with  which  most  rational  and  moral  men 


woirfd  agree,  there  is  the  most  perverse  and  un- 
righteous application  of  them.  Clearly,  patri- 
otism is  not  an  article  of  the  Comtist  creed,  nor 
is  just  judgment  one  of  Mr.  Congreve's  qualiQ- 
cations.  To  make  any  progress,  positivism 
must  have  a  stronger  aposljeship  than  this.  If 
it  is  through  the  teachings  of  bjstory  to  make 
the  vrorld  wise,  it  must  really  understand 
history  ;  and  if  by  moral  ejtbortation  it  is 
to  make  the  world  good,  it  [must,  at  any  rate, 
be  consistent  and  just  in  the  principles  that  it 
inculcates.  No  wonder  that  with  ill-concealed 
disappointment  and  bitterniiss  Mr.  Congreve  is 
forced  to  say,  concerning  himself  and  his  '  reli- 
gion of  humanity,'    '  We  move  slowly.' 

Campaign  of  1870-1871.     lOpsratiom  (f  the 
Firtt  Bavarian   Army   Oorp»   under    Gene- 
ral Von  der  Tann.     Compiled  from  the  Bava- 
rian   Official  Records.    By    Captain  Hnno 
Hklvid,  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  General  Staff. 
Translated    by     Captain      Geobob     Salis 
SciiwABK.     With  Five^Large    Haps.    Two 
Vols. 
The    German    A.rtHlery  in   ihs    Battla  7*ear 
Mita.     Compiled  from  the  OfBcial  Reports  of 
the  Artillery.     By  E.  HorFBAUEH,  Captain  in 
the  Prussian  Artillery.     Translated  by  Cap- 
tain HoLLiST,  R.A,     With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Henry  S.'King  and  Co. 
We  can  only  record  die  publication  of  these 
new  volumes  of  the  admirable  series  of  military 
reports   prepared   under  the  direction    of   the 
Prussian  Government.     Criticism  of  a  general 
kind  is  simply  impossible,  and   technical  criti- 
cism would  need  to  be  far  more  minute  than  is 
here  practicable,  to  be  of  any  value. 

It  IS  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  tbnt  the 
operations  of  each  section  of  the  German  army 
are  thus  minutely  detailed  in  a  separate  volume, 
and  that  with  admirable  simplicity  and  fidelity. 
The  report  is  as  severe  as  that  of  a  drillmaster ; 
there  is  no  attempt  either  to  exaggerate  achieve- 
ments, or  to  extenuate  mistakes.  The  purpose 
of  the  Government  is  practical,  and  tlie  writ- 
ers submit  the  different  movements  which  they 
describe  to  severe  scientilic  analysis.     At  the 

tives,  they  are  full  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  the  historian. 
Their  scientific  value  to  the  professional 
soldier,  whatever  his  nation,  is  simply  inestim- 
able^ The  first  of  these  works  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  battles  of  WOrth,  Beaumont,  Se- 
dan, Artenay,  Orleans,  Beaugency,  ^,  the 
second  of  the  battles  of  Boui^,  Mars  la  Tour, 
and  Gravelotte.  The  maps  are  on  a  large  scale 
and  most  admirable.  The  enterprise  of  the 
English  publisbera  and  translators  is  as  wise 
and  patriotic  as  that  of  the  German  authori- 
ties. Every  military  library  ought  to  possess 
these  volumes.  So  far  as  know,  they  are 
unique  in  military  history. 

Vaindry  Fitld  Ihtty.     By  Miu'or  General  Von 
Minus.     Transited  from    the    German    by 
Captain  F.  S.  Rcssell,  14th  King's  Hussara. 
Uenry  S.  King  and  Co. 
From  amongst  the  shoals  of  German  trans- 

Intions  vrith  which  we  have  been  deluged  since 
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the  Franco-German  war,  this  little  work  amy 
be  selected  as  one  likely  to  lead  to  some  good 
result  Since  the  introduction  or  arms  of  pre- 
cision, the  duties  of  the  cavalry  soldier  have 
become  materially  modlBed.  Heavy  raassea  of 
steel-clad  cavaliers  no  longer  range  the  battle- 
fiold,  formidable  and  triumphant,  nor,  as  at 
Borodino,  decide  the  fate  of  a  hotly  contested 
engagement  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  on- 
slaught. Cavalry,  at  the  present  time,  though 
quite  as  indispensable  as  formerly  to  the  well- 
being  of  an  amjy,  must  rest  content  with  hum- 
bler duties.  It  can  no  longer  approach  a  line 
of  infantry  which  is  armed  with  the  terrible 
breech-loader.  To  set  as  outposts,  gain  infor- 
mation regarding  the  enemy,  keep  up  the  con- 
tact with  his  advanced  posts,  and  form  an  im- 
penetrable screen,  behind  which  the  main  body 
performs  its  evolutions ;  such  are  the  duties  of 
cavalry  in  modern  warjare.  To  assist  our  own 
horsemen  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  this 
little  book  has  been  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  we  commend  it  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  must  demur  to 
the  author's  dictum  (p.  1);  that  'war,  whatever 
may  be  itt  eavie,  is  waged  fbr  the  good  of  the 
soldiw's  native  land.'  The  definition,  also  on 
the  same  page,  of  the  object  of  war,  viz.,  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  withdraw  his  'unjutt  pre- 
tension!',' is  an  ex  partt  statement  worthy  of 
Prince  Bismarck  himself. 

In  a  work  not  meant  for  absolute  children, 
it  strikes  us  as  hardly  necessary  to  adduce 
the  following  rather  elementary  facts  (p.  8}  : 
'  If  a  man  stands  with  his  face  to  the  north, 
the  cast  is  to  his  right,  the  south  to  his  rear, 
and  the  west  to  his  left ;'  and,  further  don^n, 
'  Streams  always  flow  down  hill ;'  as  if  the 
laws  of  gravitation  and  the  practical  deduc- 
tions ftma  them  were  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood in  Germany.  But  the  book  is  a  good 
and  useful  one,  and  these  rather  ludicrous 
truisms  cannot  in  any  way  interfere  with  its 
practical  utility. 

Tlu  Volanteer,  tha  Xilitiamaa,  and  the  Re- 
gular Soldier.  By  a  Public  Soboolbot. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
This  is  a  little  hook  on  military  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  author's  suggestions  possess 
considerable  value,  but  they  are  seldom  suffi- 
ciently elaborated  to  be  of  practical  utility. 
For  instance,  he  proposes  to  change  the  unit 
of  infantry  from  the  battalion  to  the  company, 
but  fails  to  show  in  what  essential  particu- 
lars bis  plan  is  to  differ  from  the  present  organi- 
zation. The  case  might  have  heen  well  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  working  of  the  bat- 
teries of  a  brigade  of  artillery  under  the  control 
of  one  commandant 

In  Chapter  II.  we  think  the  author's  ardour 
in  the  defence  of  auiiliary  forces  leads  him  a 
little  beyond  the  regions  of  sound  logic.  We 
had  thought  that  the  campaigns  of  Paladines 
and  Chanzyon  the  Loire  had  for  ever  laid  the 
vexed  question  of  the  respective  value  of  trained 
regulars  and  hasty  levies.  The  author  thinks 
otherwise.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  extended 
order  employed  in  moidem  battles  favours  the 


latter  (p.  8).  This  is  a  dangerous'error.  The 
looser  the  order  adopted,  the  more  perfect  ought 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  troops  to  be. 
He  thinks  (p.  91  volunteers  preferable  to  half- 
trained  mercenary  boys.  (Why  mercentty  ?) 
He  asks  (p.  11)  '  was  not  Nspoleon  able  to  con- 
tinue his  victoriefi,  though  his  ranks  were  filled 
hy  (onscripU  f  ^  (Why  not  call  them  mercenirj 
boys  ?)  But  history  teaches  us  the  niittt 
that  Napoleon's  downfall  dated  from  the  loss  cJ 
his  splendid  armies  of  veterans  amid  the  snoits 
of  Russia,  and  that  the  indecisive  victories  of 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden,  won  by  armies 
of  conscripts,  and  which  his  stupendous  mililt< 
ry  genius  alone  enabled  him  to  wring  from  the 
veteran  armies  opposed  to  him,  were  bailed 
by  his  enemies  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
ebb  of  that  tide  of  conquest  which  had  inandi- 
ted  Europe. 

To  those  who  wish  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
inlorior  economy  of  the  army  of  their  country, 
this  little  work  vrill  be  found  both  ioterestiDg 
and  useful. 

The  Speetroteope  and  itt  AppOeatioiu.  By  i. 
NoBHAK  LocKTKB,  F.B.S.  With  Colourd 
Plates  and  niustratioag.  Hacmillan  and  Co. 
A  new  volume  of  the  Nature  Series,  wbidi 
will  be  as  popular  from  its  romantic  interest, 
as  instructive  in  making  knows  the  immeDN 
additions  to  our  astronomical  and  chemiol 
knowledge,  made  by  the  greatest  discovery  in 
physics  of  modem  times,  electricity  itself  not 
excepted.  Not  even  Newton's  great  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation  has  revealed  to  ui 
more  of  the  constitution  of  the  universelbtn 
the  spectroscope  is  likely  to  do.  Already  Mr. 
Lockyer,  Dr,  Huggins,  and  others,  have  ap- 
plied its  tosts  to  Coggia's  comet,  and  have  told 
the  world  concerning  its  chemical  composition. 
Mr.  Lockyer's  little  hook  consists  of  four  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  They 
constitute  an  elementary  exposition  of  the  nt- 
ture  of  the  spectroscope,  and  of  the  history  of 
ifa  discovery  and  achievements.  The  book  is 
an  introduction,  therefore,  to  Professor  Bos- 
coe's  more  advanced  and  superb  work  o" 
Spectrum  Analysis,  some  of  the  illuslradoos 
of  which  are  here  reproduced. 

The  Development  of  Creation,  on.  tie  SlartK  ^T 
Thomas  Lchisdbn  Stranob,  latea  Jndgeof 
the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Trttbner  and 
Co. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume  the  author 
describes  the  processes  of  creation  as  he  con- 
ceives them,  and  in  the  second  gives  an  arny 
of  proof  for  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of 
man.  Accepting  Dr.  Bastian's  experiments  « 
conclusive,  he  argues  for  the  spontaneous  gen- 
eration of  the  higher  forms  of  life  as  well  »s<>i 
the  lower ;  and  helieving  in  regularly  recurrinS 
glacial  periods,  when  all  life  is  swept  away,  no 
considers  that  the  earth  has  been  spontaneoos- 
ly  re-peopled  many  times  over.  From  the  op- 
long  zodiac  of  Dendera  and  other  relics,  he  is 
disposed  to  infer  the  existence  of  civilized  na- 
tions some  20,000  years  ago ;  and  from  g^ 
logical  phenomena  and  cave-remains  id  cairj 
back  the  antiquity  of  the  race  something  li*« 
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8,000,000  of  jtMB.  The  author'a  geelo^  and 
astronomy  are  so  theoretical  that  thej  will  pro- 
bablj  be  disputed  by  scientific  men,  and 
cannot  give  space  here  to  their  discuss! 
Two  points  mainly  interest  us  in  the  book 
The  first  is,  that  while  we  hsve  here  another 
writer  contending  for  creation  by  '  law'  or  by 
ntttural  processes,  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  view  of  species  originatioK  by  natural 
selection.  The  second  is,  that  the  book  is 
written  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  the  author 
argues  earnestly  for  God  and  immortality.  He 
considers  that  as  matter  and  '  law '  would  not 
give  the  eoncerttd  action  apparent  in  nature, 
there  must  be  some  unseen,  unerring  power, 
beyond  all  we  know  of  phyucal  nature,  effect- 
ii^  everything  (p.  36).  There  is,  ho  contends, 
a  control  governance  for  every  member  of  the 
physical  creation,  for  the  orbs  launched  in 
space,  and  for  the  animated  forma  of  which  ire 
are  conscious  on  our  globe  ;  and  so  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influen- 
ces which  pervade  the  universe  are  represent- 
ed by  so  many  independent  laws  without  an 
intelligence  over  all  to  direct  these  laws  to 
their  appropriate  ends  (p.  8S).  The  combi- 
nation of  the  emotional  element  deepens  the 
testimony  which  is  presented  by  the  percep- 
tive and  reflective  powers  exercised  on  what 
surrounds  us;  and  this  source  affords  even  a 
buer  sense,  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  of  the 
proper  aims  of  Our  bein^  than  can  be  attained 
by  the  mere  contemplabon  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion (pp.  88,  Sti).  No  one  can  exercise  himself 
in  this  latter  field  without  having  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  being  b^ond  him — one  above 
and  outside  himself,  and  vet  intimately  and  in- 
separably asHociated  with  him  (pp.  39, 40).  The 
contemplation,  then,  of  the  moral  field,  equally 
with  that  of  the  physical,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  processes  of  creation  are  tunder 
the  control  of  a  central  power,  directing  all 
things  in  wisdom  (p.  40). 

EnglUh   Ptychologii.      Translated    from    the 

French  of  Tb.  Ribot.     London;  Henry  8. 

King  and  Co. 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  the 
ECeptre  of  psychology  had  never  departed  from 
England,  and  therefore  could  never  have  re- 
turned with  the  more  recent  cultivation  of  the 
science.  One  thing,  however,  is  undeniable, 
that  up  to  a  very  recent  period  Bnglish  psycho- 
logy met  with  little  attention  in  France,  and 
even  at  the  present  moment  meets  with  any- 
thing but  a  flattering  reception  in  Germany. 
While  Taine  and  Ribot  speak  in  flattering 
terms  of  English  psychology,  some  of  the  best 
known  German  psychologists  are  almost  total- 
ly unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr  Spcn' 
cer,  and  pay  little  heed  to  the  contributions  of 
Professor  Bain.  In  Germany,  pure  psychology 
has  taken  a  course  of  its  own,  and  enters  upon 
a  pathway  that  seldom  brinaa  it  into  contact 
with  the  product  of  English  thought 

M.  Ribot  confines  his  work  to  a  survey  of 
the  foremost  writers  of  theassociational  school 
His  object  is  the  simple  exposition  of  the  views 
of  these  psychologists.  His  reason  for  select- 
ing this  school  is  tbe  celebrity  of  its  represent- 
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England  in  the  present  day.  This  k 
is  a  rebuke  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  volume 
befofe  us,  which  is  the  result  of  careful  read- 
ing and  laborious  research,  i.i  eminently 
adapted  for  remedying  this  state  of  things.  He 
makes  the  groat  merit  of  this  school  to  consist 
in  abandoning  metaphysical  speculations  re- 
garding the  spiritual  substance  and  the  facul- 
ties of  tbe  mind,  and  in  confining  itself  to  the 
phenomena  of  mental  lifeand  the  laws  of  their 
development.  While  the  author  admits  on  the 
one  hand  the  necessity  of  separating  psycholo- 
gical from  purely  metaphysical  inquiries,  and 
freely  acknowledges  the  services  of  the  assoui- 
ational  philosophers  in  having  constituted  psy- 
chology into  an  independent  science,  yet,  on 
the  other,  he  stoutly  maintains  the  importance 
of  ontoli^ical  speculations,  suggests  that  Eng- 
lish psychologists  have  made  scarcely  any  use 
of  comparative  philology  as  an  exposition  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  and  affirms  that 
this  school  is  much  leas  skilful  in  explaining 
the  emotions  than  in  dealing  with  the  sensa- 
tions and  intellect  He  is,  moreover,  careful 
to  inform  uvthat  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence and  importance  of  another  tendency  of 
English  thought  represented  by  Hamilton, 
Mansel,  Whewell,  and  Ferrier. 

H.  Ribot  begins  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
with  Hartley  and  James  Mill,  as  the  founders 
of  this  school ;  he  dwells  chiefly,  however,  on 
the  doctrines  of  J.  S,  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
A.  Bain,  and  G.  H.  Lewes;  after  which  a  few 
p^es  are  devoted  to  the  views  of  Samue!  Bai- 
ley. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  work 
is  not  free  from  mistakes.  All  these,  however, 
arise  from  misapprehension,  and  not  from  un- 
fairness. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  work  is 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  an  adequate  treat- 
ment and  a  satisractory  comprehension  of  as- 
sociationalistic  psychology,  apart  from  the 
study  of  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents. 
Another  defect  is  the  omission  to  discuss  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  associational 
philosophy  to  deal  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
mind.  Abny  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  tbe 
invaluable  contributions  of  Mill,  Bain,  and 
Spencer,  who  n-ill  not  admit  that  their  method 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  all  that  is  to  bo 
done.  They  bold  that  there  are  fundamental 
facts  which  it  cannot  explain,  and  that  this  is 
a  crucial  test  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  method. 
This  important  question  is  left  untouched  by 
"  Ribot  A  third  blemish  is  the  author's 
on  of  metaphysics.  The  division  of  philo- 
sophy into  ontology  and  psycholi^y  is  now 
generally  admitted ;  but  M.  Hibot's  notion  of 

itaphysics,  as  a.  work  of  art  rather  than  of 

once — a  kind  of  cosmogonic  poem — is  much 
inferior  to  his  conception  of  science  in  general, 
and  of  psychology  in  particular.  In  the  latter 
he  skiirully  shows  that  psychological  facts 
must  bo  studied  from  the  outside  as  well  as 
the  inside,  tliat  tbe  subjective  and  objec- 
tive methods  complete  each  other,  and  that  the 
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moRt  complete  method  is  the  rcault  of  both. 
Many  of  our  readfflB  will  also  demur  to  th( 
author's  including  in  one  Bchool  nejcbologista 
who  exhibit  such  diversity  of  opinions.  It  is 
clear  that  the  term  school  must  be  here  used 
in  a  Tery  wide  sense  to  class  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
admits  Uie  Hamiltonian  doctrine  of  immediate 
consciousness  to  be  valid  as  regards  the  reality 
of  external  objectg,  with  the  associational  psy- 
chologists, who  attempt  to  account  for  the  be- 
lief in  external  existence  by  means  of  an  intel- 
lectual process.  M.  Bibot  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  this  distinction,  for  in  his  concluding 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  two  schools,  he 
lays  it  down  as  generally  held  by  this  school 
that,  '  outside  of  us,  and  independently  of  our 
perceptions,  there  exists  a  material  world, 
which  condemns  idealism'  (page  326).  There 
are  other  minor  blemishes  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, e.g.,  he  speaks  of  Humeas  not  a  Scotch 
philosopher,  and  so  far  misapprehends  the 
tendency  of  Dugald  Stewart  as  to  conclude 
that,  if  now  alive,  he  would  have  been  another 
Bain.  Admitting  Mr.  G,  H.  Lewes'  claim  to  be 
clafiKed  among  the  most  eminent  English  psy- 
chologists, we  are  certainly  surprised  at  the 
space  assigned  to  him  in  this  work,  and  at  the 
long  extracts  from  his  'History  of  Philosophy 
from  the  Sophists  Downwards.'  The  writer 
whom  M.  Ribot  most  admires  ia  evidently 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  of  his  views  he  gives  a 
full  and  adequate  account  He  writes  of  him 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  fond  enthusiasm, 
and  rightly,  we  thinkj  places  him  at  the  bead 
of  modern  English  philosophers. 

In  the  work  before  us  the  labours  of  the  lead- 
ing English  psychologists  are  fully  appreciated 
and  fairly  estimated ;  but  the  student  of  philo- 
sophy must  not  expect  in  it  much  original 
thought  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  being 
a  clear  and  easy  digest  of  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal works  upon  the  subject  The  author  has 
not  the  critical  insight  and  comprehensiveness 
of  many  of  tho  French  writers,  such  as  Janet 
and  Ravaisson,  but  he  has  something  of  their 
nervous  force  and  aptness  of  expression.  The 
translation  is  neither  hotter  nor  worse  than  tho 
majority  of  such  performances.  Its  greatest 
fault  is  the  inexact  rendering  of  philosophic 
and  Ecientiflc  terms,  of  which  Oiere  are  innum- 
erable examples.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
retranelation  of  M.  Ribot's  translation  of  pas- 
sages from  such  a  well-known  work  as  '  Mill's 
Examination  of  Tlamilton,'  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  the  translator,  though  familiar  with  the 
language,  is  hut  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  Both  are  requisite  in  order  to 
produce  a  reliable  translation. 

Th»  Place  nf  the  Fhyndan.     Being  an   Intro- 
ductory Lecture  at  Guy's  Hospital,  October, 
18T3.      With    other    Essays.      By  James 
HiNTON,  Aural    Surgeon   to  the  Hospital. 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
Mr.  Hinton's  enthusiasm  sometimes  betrays 
him  into  stilled  or  gushing  rhetoric,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  passage  on  sham  knowledge,  on 
page  4.     But  his  claim   for  the  physician  is  a 
just  and  a  noble  one.     He  is  a  student  of  men- 
tal and  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  pathology  ; 
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and  thus  there  is  possible  to  him  a  miaistry, 
second  onlv,  if  even  second,  to  that  of  the  relj. 
gious  teacher  and  comforter ;  nay,  often  he 
maybe,  and  should  be,  this  also.  Tbeatudenl 
of  medicine  is  a  student  of  human  nature  in 
its  entireneSB,  and  in  its  entircnesB  be  on; 
directly,  or  indirectly,  minister  to  it.  Tholw- 
ture  is  a  very  eloquunt  one,  and  full  of  noble 
feeling.  The  other  two  papers  deal  in  like 
manner,  the  one  with  the  rule  that  in  human 
life  Progress  depends  upon  Correcting  ttie 
Premises,  the  other  upon  the  Connection  be- 
tween the  Oi^nic  and  Inoi^nic  Worlds. 

The  Bxpanu  of  Eeaem:  A  Seriet  of  Euayi 
on  the  Wondtr*  of  the  Firmament.  By  R 
A.  Pkoctor,  B.A.  Henry  8- King  and  Co. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  scientific  investigttor 
is  also  a  popular  expositor.  More  commonlj, 
he  who  works  in  the  mine  of  truth  has  lo  en- 
trust his  ore  to  another,  who  mints  it.  Mr. 
Proctor  is  an  accomplished  and  fasciailii^ 
writer,  as  well  as  a  learned  astronomer.  In 
this  hook  he  tells  us  all  that  astronomical  ed- 
ence  has  discovered  about  tho  solar  system 
and  the  starry  firmament  We  could  bin 
dispensed  with  the  introduction,  which  is  in 
imaginary  dream,  amounting  simply  to  the 
relations  and  movements  of  an  orrery.  Ur. 
Proctor's  public  scarcely  needs  so  elemen- 
tary an  exposition  as  this ;  if  it  does,  he 
would  have  given  the  exposition  more  effec- 
tively in  another  form.  Chapters  are  devoted 
severaUy  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets;  (o 
gravitation,  comets,  aerolites.     The  moEl  n 


some  way  or  other  come  to  grief,  inasmuch  u 
it  has  thrice  traversed  its  orbit,  or  should  have 
done  so,  and  has  eluded  the  observation  of  the 
keenest  searchers.  Either  it  has  beendestrof- 
ed  as  a  comet  by  collision,  or  it  has  dissip»ted 
HO  as  to  become'  invisible.  Mr,  Proctor  calcu- 
lates that  some  of  the  comets  that  enter  the 
solar  system  may  have  been  8,000,000  of  Jo"' 
on  their  journey.  Another  speculation  is,  hw 
far  a  coniet  composed  in  the  main  of  hydrogen 
may  mix  with  the  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere 
until  the  proportion  in  which  these  gases  are 
present  in  water  is  reached ;  an  explosiMi 
followed  by  a  deluge,  and  an  atmospnere  « 
pure  nitrogen  would  be  the  result.  The  com' 
fort  is  that  if  hydrogen  comets  were  commoo 
this  would  probably  have  happened  long  igo; 
and  yet  Mr,  Proctor  thinks  that  the  earth  majf 
at  intervals  have  Buffered  ftom  comctic  matter 
in  her  journey  though  meteoric  showers.  Th*" 
of  astronomy,  nothing  is  so  eici'- 
ing. 

Ettityi  and  Addrettea.    By  Professors  and  Lec- 
turers  of  the  Owens'   College,   Manchester. 
Published  in  Commemoration  of  theOpemnS 
of  the  New  College  Buildings,  October  7lh, 
1673.     Mncmillan  and  Co. 
Owens'  College  bids  fair  tobeoneof  thennwt 
important  of  the  academical  institutions  of  IM 
country.     It  is  evoking  from  our  wealthy  «no 
large-hearted  Manchester  merchants  a  litiernliy 
vying  with  that  which  poura  afflueace  upW 
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Americitn  coltEgmte  instltiitionH.  In  1851,  Hr. 
John  Owenp,  a  Hilnchestcr  merchant,  put  in 
trust  B  Bum  of  monej  producing  im  annual  in- 
eome  of  nearly  £4000,  for  founding  a  college,  in 
which  instruction  should  be  given  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge  included  in  university  education. 
He  precluded  the  trustees  Trom  expending  anv 
portion  of  the  money  in  building  purposes.  A 
friend  of  Mr,  Owens  provided  temporary  ac- 
commodation. The  BuccesB  of  the  enterprise 
was  BO  great  that  stepn  were  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings;  a  grant  from  the  Qovem- 
ment  was  obtained,  and  new  buildings,  costing 
£100,000,  have  just  been  completed  ;  and  in 
other  ways  the  foundation  is  attracting  to  itself 
the  bcnerartions  of  the  wealthy.  Restrictions 
of  a  class  kind,  or  of  a  religious  character,  are 
strictly  prohibited;  and  the  very  highest  edu- 
cation is  aimed  at.  Professors  have  been  ob- 
tained whose  scientific  acquirements  and  posi- 
tion are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  The  names  of  the  professors  are 
authorities  of  the  first  class  in  their  respective 
sciences.  We  predict  a  great  future  for  Owens' 
ColWe,  not  merely  because  of  the  wealth  that 
will  Row  to  it,  but  because  of  the  laudable  am- 
bition for  the  highest  and  roost  advanced 
BCholBrahIp  which  so  notably  distinguishes  the 
men  of  Lancashire.  These  essays  are  a  noble 
manifesto  of  the  professors.  Clearly,  they  are 
put  forth  as  specimens  of  their  quality,  and  as 
a  pledge  of  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  their  aca- 
demical teaching.  We  are  somewhat  nt  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  Wo  cannot, 
without  invidiou.sness,  single  out  one  for  special 
commendation  or  criticism ;  and  a  passing  char- 
acterization of  each,  which  is  really  the  only 
practicable  thing,  Is  not  of  much  value ;  espe- 
cially as  the  papers  arc  greatly  diversified  in 
character,  and  are  perfectly  mdependent  in 
treatment.  Passing  over  the  general  introduc- 
tory address  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
President  of  the  Institution,  Principal  Green- 
wood appropriately  treats  of  'Some  Relations 
of  Culture  to  Prnciical  Life ;'  Professor  Ro&coe 
on  '  Original  Research  as  a  .Means  of  Educa- 
tion,' a  happy  conception  vcr^f  ably  treated. 
Education,  through  the  discoveries  of  others, 
is  one  thing — the  only  thing  practicable  to 
most  men  ;  but  educntion  carried  beyond  this, 
to  further  discoveries,  is  another  and  a  higher 
thing.  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  treats  of 
'Solar  Physics,'  and  Professor  T.  U.  Core  of 
the  *  Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,'  the 
two  contributing  to  tell  usall  that  scienceknows 
about  our  great  primary;  and  spectrum  analy- 
sis has  given  them  a  great  deal  to  tell  that  is 
coniparatively  new.  Professor  Boyd  Daivkins 
sums  up  what  geology  can  tell  us  about  the 
history  and  constitution  of  the  earth.  Pro- 
fessor Osborne  Reynolds  preaches  the  great 
doctrine  of  steam,  its  achievements  and  possible 
applications.  Professor  Williamson  brings  ihe 
evidence  supplied  by  primeval  vegetation  to 
benr  upon  theories  of  natural  selection  and 
evolution.  He  thinks  that  vegetable  typos 
have  been  much  more  persistent  than  animal 
ones  and  reverently  concludes  that  between  the 
knowable  and  the  unknowable  there  is  a  definite 
boundary  lino  which  men  may  ever  seek  to 
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pass,  but  will  seek  in  vain.  Professor  Gamgee 
gives  us  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  reU- 
tlons  of  scientific  discovery  to  practical  medi- 
cine. Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins  applies  philo- 
logy to  history ;  and,  under  its  guidance,  in- 
quires what  may  be  surmised  concerning  tho 
prehistoric  history  of  man.  Professor  Theo- 
dores gives  us  an  interesting  and  curious  ac- 
count of  tho  Talmud.  Professor  Breymann 
tells  us  about  Proven9al  Poetry  in  Old  and  Hod- 
em  Times.  Professor  Bryce  expounds  the  Ju- 
dicature Act  of  1878  ;  Pnifessor  Jevons  treats 
of  the  Railways  and  the  State ;  and  takes  up 
the  attitude  of  protest  against  their  assumption 
by  the  State  assumed  by  this  Review  a  couple 
of  years  1^0 ;  while  Professor  Wood  discourses 
on  means  and  expedients  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Theology  is  left  to  theolngi- 
cal  colleges,  as  it  should  l>e ;  but  surely  a  place 
should  have  been  found  in  the  volume  for  meta- 
physical and  moral  philosophy,  as  also  for  the 
science  of  political  economy,  as  distinguished 
from  any  special  topic  of  it. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  the  multiform  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  pronounce  critical  judgments 
upon  these  various  topics  ;  we  may,  however, 
safely  say,  concerning  the  essays  as  a  whole, 
that  they  compass  at  a  very  high  level  a  wide 
range  of  scholarship.  Manifestly,  unless  apt- 
ness to  teach  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  learn- 
ing, if  the  students  of  Owens'  College  are  a 
whit  behind  those  of  the  national  universities, 
the  fault  is  not  with  tiie  professors.  Wo  wish 
the  highest  success  to  this  noblo'institution. 

7S«  Structure  and  DUtribiition  of  Coral  Reeft. 

By  Cbarles  Dahwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     With 

Three    Plates.     Second    Edition.    Revised. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Darwin  finds  but  little 
to  revise.  Ho  admits  the  force  of  some  slight 
critidsms  of  Professor  Dana,  for  instance,  that 
in  determining  the  distribution  of  coral  rcefe  ho 
had  not  laid  sufficient  weight  on  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sea.  Other  criticisms  of 
Professor  Dana  he  traverses,  and  maintains 
against  them  the  positions  taken  in  his  first 
edition.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  admit  the 
degree  in  which  volcanic  action  prevents  the 
growth  of  coral  reefs,  which  Professor  Dana 
asserts,  nor  that  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  action 
are  found  within  the  areas  of  subsidence,  but 
only  within  those  of  elevation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  late  Professor  Jukes,  in  speaking  of 
the  great  barrier  reefs  of  Australia,  fully  ac- 
cepts Dr.  Darwin's  theoiy  of  their  formation ; 
while,  against  Professors  Semper  and  Chamisso, 
he  maintains  that  atolls  or  lagoon  islands  and 
barrier  reefs  were  formed  during  a  pcriod|of 
subsidence,  wherein  rocks  sunk  sufBciently  low 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  becomethe 
foundation  of  coral  structures. 

The  volume  is  a  beautiful  example  of  bets 
carefully  collected,  and  of  scientific  conclusions 
cautiously  reiched.  After  minute  descriptions 
of  various  coral  formations,  in  which  the  atoll 
or  lagoon  reef,  the  barrier  reef,  and  tho  fring- 
ing reef  are  discriminated,  it  is  shown  that  tho 
reef-constructing  polypifcrs  cannot  live  eittwr 
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above  the  water  or  at  a  very  great  depth  beneath 
il8  surface;  the  atoll  and  bavriur  reefs,  there- 
fore, from  which  enormouH  deptha  hsve  been 
fathomed  as  from  a  perpendicular  wajl,  must 
have  some  foundation  of  rock.  The  real  diffl- 
,  culty  is  to  account  tor  this,  the  apparent  necca- 
Eitjr  being  that  the  coral  formations  all  rest  on 
mountain  summits ;  which,  although  rising  near 
Vaa  surface  of  the  sea,  in  no  one  instance  rise 
above  it.  Dr.  Darwin  maintains  that  there  is 
but  one  theory  possible,  namely,  the  prolonged 
subsidence  of  the  rocky  foundations.  On  this 
theory,  he  thinks  every  difficulty  vanishes. 
With  fringing  reefs,  or  reefs  adheriog  to  the 
land,  there  is  no  difficulty,  asuprisings  and  sub- 
Bidencea  of  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  must 
be  admitted.  Our  only  difBculty  in  accepting 
Dr.  Darwin's  theory  is  the  nearly  uniform  level 
of  the  rock  foundations,  and  the  wonderful 
balance  of  [formation  and  waste  that  is  pre- 
served. He  frankly  snys  that  direct  proofs  of 
subsidence  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
impossible ;  as  frankly,  we  admit,  that  we  can 
ui^e  no  scientific  objections  to  his  theory.  We 
commend  his  very  charming  book  to  all  lovers 
(if  science. 

Technical  Training.  By  Thomas  TwiBisa 
(one  of.tbe  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  of 
Arte).  Bnng  a  Suggestive  Sketch  of  a  Na- 
tional System  of  Industrial  Instruction, 
founded  on  a  Qoneral  Diffusion  bf  Practical 
Science  among  the  People.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Twining  has  done  an  important  public 
service.  He  has  supplied  a  handbook  for  the 
technical  education  of  our  working  classe.^. 
He  assumes,  or  rather  adduces  evidence  to 
prove,  what  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid,  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  far  behind  some  Continental  na- 
tions—France and  Germany  especially — not 
only  in  the  technical  knowledge  of  our  artisans, 
but  even  in  the  sense  of  its  importance.  The 
blind  foolish  feeling  of  %norant  patriotism, 
that  our  industrial  supremacy  was  established, 
and  could  not  be  shaken,  wai  stolidly  invul- 
nerable— the  Society  of  Arts,  preachers  of  art 
like  Ruskin,  Tyndall,  and  others,  and  testimony 
concerning  the  technical  institutions  of  other 
countries  notwithstanding — until  1867,  when 
the  reports  of  the  workmen  deputed  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  to  visit  the  French  Universal  Ei- 
hibition,  at  length  made  an  impression,  and 
shook  ignorant  confidence  in  our  superiori^. 
Since  then  anxious  inquiries  have  been  made, 
abundant  evidence  has  been  forthcoming,  and 
the  conviction  ban  at  length  forced  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  our  artiuans  that  unless  our  work- 
men qualify  themselves  by  technical  culture  to 
stand  on  the  level  of  Continental  workmen,  our 
commercial  supremacy  must  very  soon  cease. 
Mr.  Twining's  book  assumes  this  conviction, 
and  propo!>es  to  instruct  il,  by  bringing  togeth- 
er whatever  oF  valuable  su^estion,  b<Mks  and 
pamphlets,  and  twenty-flvc  years'  special  atten- 
tion to  the  intellectual  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  have  furnished.  In  IBTl  his  coun- 
sel was  sought  respecting  the  establishment  of 
a '  National  University  for  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nical Training,'  and  no  acted  as  *  honorary  ro- 
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feree  to  a  oom\nittee  of  gentlemen  associated 
for  that  object.'  This  has  not  yet  been  rea- 
lised, but  the  chief  suggestions  connected  witti 
it  are  embodied  in  this  volume.  Mr.  TwinioE 
has  also,  by  personal  examination,  acquainted 
himself  with  the  chief  technical  institutions  of 
the  contJnont.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
'  Labourers'  Friend  Society '  and  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  has  published  a 
great  number  of  pamphlets  and  appeals  on  the 
subject  Thus  qoalifled,  hestands  forthtaio 
apostle  of  technical  education,  proposing  plans, 
and  making  suKgestions  for  imparting  iL  And 
all  will  admit  that  there  is  nothing  that  more 
vitally  affects  our  material  interests  as  a  nation. 
He  first  demonstrates  the  naceHsity  for  a  On- 
tral  Technical  University.  Next  he  sketcbta 
the  leading  features  of  its  organisation  and 
functions.  Then  he  adduces  certain  facts  u 
its  ground-work,  and  proceeds  to  detail  the  sjs- 
tem  of  instruction  to  oe  imparted  in  it;  coi- 
cluding  with  an  analysis  of  the  educationil  i»- 
quirements  of  our  various  industries,  and  with 
a  recapitulation  of  requirements  and  si^gM- 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  this  couned 
alignment  and  advocacy.  We  most  heartil  v  a^ 
with  him,  not  only  in  his  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  technical  education,  but  in  his  gene- 
ral idea  of  a  technical  university,  which  migfit 
give  impulse,  and  supply  means  of  such  educa- 
tion throughout  the  land.  If  institutions  liki 
those  in  Jermyn-street  and  Kensington  are  of  ni- 
tional  importance,  by  affording  informationuid 
impulse,  as  well  as  supplying  means  for  a  more 
extended  elementary  knowledge  of  science  and 
art  how  much  more  such  an  institution  isHr. 
Twining  recommends  for  the  elementary  in. 
etruction  of  workmen  themselves.  Ignonnce 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  not  only  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  the  skilled  artisan,  but  also  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  working  classes.  Who  can 
conceive  the  waste  and  miser;  that  might  be 
avoided  if  elementary  science  were  taught  evio 
as  elementary  reading  or  arithmetic  is  f  This 
indeed  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Hk 
Majesty's  Commissioners  oil  ScientiHc  Instrue- 


inctuded  in  them 
tional  code. 

Hr.  Twining  next  deals  with  the  condilioiii 
of  artisan  apprenticeship,  and  urges  education- 
al provisions  and  tests.  He  propo^;es,  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  OtiUral  Teehniail  Uni- 
veraity,  certain  supervision  of  apprenticeship, 
also  examinations,  certiflcafes,  and  diplomas 
for  matured  apprentices  and  for  journeymen. 
The  proposed  central  universityshouldinclude 
vaiious  branches  of  industry,  such  as  mining 
and  metallurgy, 'agriculture,  marilime  pursuits. 
pharmacy,  building,  Ac.  ;  and  any  existing 
mstitutions  might,  it  is  hoped,  be  induced  to 
co-operate.  Mr.  Twining  adduces,  in  support 
of  his  proposal,  a  large  array  of  facta,  conclu- 
sions, and  suggestions,  derived  from  his  own 
extensive  knowledge ;  which,  however,  are  mat- 
ters of  detail  as  well  as  of  feasibility.  IJia 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  and  most 
practical  considerations.  Such  projects  cannot 
anticipate  public  opinion  ;  but  we  ima^netbat 
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realising  what  is  a  palpable  Decessity. 


POBTBT,    FHTTION,    AND   BBLLBB   LSTTRES. 

Litiing»tone  in  J/rica.  By  the  Bok.  Rodbn 
NoBL.  Sampson  Loir,  Marston  and  Co. 
A  prize  hae  already  been  offered  by  one  of 
the  learned  aocietiea  in  Paris  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  career  of  Livingstone.  Whether  the 
BUggCBtion  waa  made  bj  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  we  do  not  know,  but  at  all  events  Mr. 
Noel  is  quite  exonerated  from  the  slightest  ob- 
ligation to  explain  or  vindicate  his  choice  of 
theme.  There  is  a  grand  romance  about  the 
lion-hearted  traveller's  life  which  gives  an  al- 
most superhuman  majesty  to  his  great  mission. 
Only  a  few  of  the  world's  heroes  have  received, 
in  the  reverence  paid  to  their  declining  years 
or  to  their  lifeless  remains,  the  kind  of  honour 
which  the  after  verdict  of  centuries  affirms. 
Livingstone  for  several  years  has  been  a  great 
name  and  power  in  the  world,  whenever  men 
needed  a  synonym  for  what  was  self-sacrificing 
and  courageous,  or  charged  with  what  Goethe 
called  'demonic' foTceof  character.  Thenews 
of  his  supposed  murder  passed  like  a  shadow 
of  eclipse  over  the  civiliaed  world,  expeditions 
were  formed  at  vast  eipenae  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  his  whereabouts  or  disprove  the  fact  of 
his  death.  Great  nations  almost  quarrelled  as 
to  whom  the  honour  belonged  of  succouring  him 
in  his  self-chosen  career  of  explorer.  The  un- 
dying flame  of  hatred  that  he  kindled  against 
one  form  of  the  traffic  in  human  fle^h  has  led 
to  treaties  and  arrangements  likely  to  curb,  if 
not  to  extinguish,  the  hideous  curse.  lie  died 
at  his  post,  and  then  commenced  a  funeral  cer- 
emonial and  procession,  the  grandest,  or  at  least 
the  longest,  and  perhaps  qua  funeml,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  many  centuries.  Who  can  won- 
der that  a  poet  of  such  tender  human  sympa- 
thies as  Mr.  Noel,  poRsessing  such  admirable 
preparation  from  African  and  UrientuI  travel,  en- 
dowed with  such  strong  and  passionate  enthusi- 
asm, to  set  the  evil  of  the  world  right,  and  stamp 
the  wrong  with  the  true  name  it  ought  to  bear, 
as  he  has  displayed  ia  the  '  Red  Flag '  and  other 
poem!',  should  have  chosen  Livingstone  as  the 
theme  of  a  lyrical  epic  F  It  is  a  grand  concep- 
tion to  make  Livingstone  himself  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  Interlocutor  of  the  poem.  The 
difficulty  of  the  work  was  increased  by  such  a 
daring  attempt,  but  it  disappears  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  NoeL  He  has  seen  Africa  through  the 
eyes  of  the  great  traveller,  has  made  him  tell 
the  story  of  his  own  life  in  a  sustained  mono- 
logue, and  interweave  into  the  glittering  narra- 
tive the  most  famous  events,  discoveries,  inci- 
dents, and  predictions  that  are  aKsociated  with 
hia  name,  lie  does  ample  justice  to  Liring- 
slone's  missionary  Keal  and  Christian  faith,  to 
his  scientific  insight,  to  his  domestic  affection, 
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to  the  awe  and  love  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  natives,  to  the  fortitude  with  which  be 
suffered,  and  the  resistless  force  of  will  with 
which  he  battled  with  numberless  foes  at  tre- 
mendous odds.  But  there  is  a  lofty  spring  in 
the  style  and  an  elaboration  in  the  music  of 
these  cantos  which  ought  to  give  the  poem  a 
high  place  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  perfectly 
lucid,  except  where  a  certain  familiarity  with 
African  geography,  or  with  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  continent,  is  assumed,  which  some- 
tiro^  leaves  the  ordinary  reader  in  the  jungle. 
However,  Mr.  Noel  has  boundless  authority  . 
for  a  similar  treatment  of  a  great  theme. 
We  should  gladly  extract  large  portions  of  the 
first  canto,  which  could  only  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  whose  own  eyes  could  lend  the  co- 
lour of  remembrance  to  his  conception :- — 
'  At  tliT  moat  holy  source,  primevBl  Nile  1 
Tlie  iireek  drank   wisdom  ;    yea.   In   solemn 

halls 
Of  Memphis,  in  eolnmnar  stone  forests 
Of  mightj  Kamac,  rich  with  hieroglyph 
And  pictured  symbol  and  weird  sUapee  of  gods.' 
He  describes  the  visitors  of  Egypt,  from  Moses 
to  Plato,  and  down  throu^  the  ages  till — 
'  Here  too  the  holiest  child  of  mortal  race 
Rested  in  humblest  guise  with  a  pure  mother.' 
He  touches  on  the  Sphynx  and — 
.'  That  colossal  Memnon,  while  the  Nile 
Poured  like  another  morning  all  around 
Sweet  life -engendering  waters  musical, — ' 

And  yet  does  not  let   us  forget  that  it  is  : 
throi^b    Livingstone's  eyes  raUier  than   his 
own  that  he  is  gazing — 
'  Yea  in  tby  Sery  deserts,  In  the  pomp 

or  lurid  evenings,  crimson,  warm,  like  blood 

Thou  dost  devour  thine  own   dark   children 
crouched 

About  thy  crnel  knees,  dark  Africa.' 
Many  a  terrible  nroof  is  given  of  the  horror 
of  great  darkness,  the  cruelty  of  African  super- 
stition, the  bewildering  strangeness  and  unique- 
ness of  the  woes  and  weakness  which  Living- 
stone set  himself  to  bring  to  light  and  bring  to 
nought,  while  as  he  says — 
'  Now  in  my  far  ei 

My  long  life  mov 
The  lyric  effusion   with  which  Livingstone 
speaks  of  the  death  of  his  wife  is  noble,  and 
grandly  conceived  : 

'  Dpon  a  gentle,  green  acclivity. 
Under  a  venerable  Mowana  tree, 
Uurlanded  with  odorous  Qowers. 
Trauquil  in  the  sunny  hoars. 

She  eleeps  iu  glory  1 
'  Orchnrds  of  mango  haaking  in  the  soath, 
Niirtliward  fair  palm,  and  many  a  noble  growth  ■ 
Of  Orienial  forest  tree, 
Where  silvern  Liambayps 

Wanders  in  glory. 
'  On  bis  fair  bosom  many  a  punny  itte. 
Culm  as  her^etf  mi/itn  the  krntinty  tmile  j 
t'lHiii  tli»  marble  of  ber  grave 
Mowana  shadows  gently  wave. 
Waver  in  glory. 
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'  PeiLTly  lijzbt  clouds  about  his  purple  foam 
Bigli  in  the  azure  deep,  nnd  iride  and  narm 
Mount  Morambala  soareth  liigU, 
Serene  in  mountain  majesty, 

DreamlD);  in  glory. 

'  Gleam  forth,  O   marble,   from    ilie  wilding 

gloom  1 
Shine.  0  white  cross,  upon  the  martyr's  tomb  1 
Faithful  toil,  long-suffering  care, 
Bodiate  over  dark  and  fair, 

Baret  into  glory  I ' 

The  line  italicized  Teraals  to  us  a  touch  of  true 
genius  and  deep  feeling,  and  the  whole  stanza 
is  exquisitely  musical 

One  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  poem  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  f^lowahip  which  Livingstone 
found  in  the  hut  they  built  him  in  which  to 
die : — 

*  Behold  a  dim  proceseion  slowly  mores 

Athwart  the  (ilooml  pliBnlasmal  hero-forms, 

Scarred  as  wltli  thunder ;  marr'd,  yet  glorioaa  ; 

Their  pale  brows  aumoled  witli  martyr-fiame ; 

Liivers  of  men,  sublime  in  suffKriug  ', 

Palriol8  of  all  racas  and  all  time  ; 

ChrlBtian  confessors  whom  the  world  admires  ; 

And  some,  whom  none  ri^garded,  saving  Heaven. 

Tliey  are  come  to  claim  their  brother  ;  and  the 
First 

Siiems  like  vnCo  the  lowly  Son  of  Ood.' 

The  Balladt  and  Songt  of  Scotland,  in  Viete 
oflheir  Infiuenetvpoti'tht  Character  of  the 
People.      By    J.    Clark    Mdbray,    LL.D, 
MacmiUnn  and  Co. 
Scottish    Song:    a    Sdeetion  of  the    Choieett 
Lyriei  of  Scotland.    Compiled  and  Arranged 
wiih    Brief    Notes.      By    Habt    Carltle 
AiTKBS.    Hacmillan  and  Co. 
Dr.  Murray's  essay  is  very  superior  to  the 
productions  ordinarily  published  as  prize  es- 
says ;  it  is  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  the  Scottish  ballad.    Concerning  the 
influence  of  the  ballad  in  Scotland  and  upon 
Scottish  life  and  character  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  its  distinctive  place  in  Scotland, 
as  contrasted  with  almost  any  other  European 
country,  is  a  curious  question.     That  the  bal- 
lad is  the  product  of  the  national  character 
which  it   helps   to   mould   is  also  true.     Dr. 
Uurraj    does    not    theorize    too    much.    He 
leaves  the  undefined  influence  of  the  ballad  to 
be  inferred  and  felt  from  bis  critical  and  his- 
torical inquiry  concerning  its  literature.    This 
is  in  every  way  ably  done. 

Miss  Aitken's  volume  is  simply  a  selection, 
with  a  good  glossary  for  the  use  of  Southrons. 
Her  arrangement  is  analogous  to  Dr.  Hurray's. 
Part  I.,  'Serious  Love  Songs;'  or  'Songs  of 
the  Aflectjons.'  PartlL,  'Social  and  Drink- 
ing Songs.'  Part  III.,  '  Amatory  Songs,'  into 
which  a  jovial  or  comic  element  enters.  Part 
IV.,  'Jacobite  and  War  Songs.'  She  evidently 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature 
from  which  she  selects,  and  a  high  appreciation 
of  some  of  its  less  known  beauties,  for  which 
she  makes  room  in  her  small  volume,  by  omit- 
ting some  of  the  less  eminent  songs  of  Cun- 
ningham and  Burns.  Here^  however,  are 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  finest 
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songe  in  any  language.  It  is  significant  that 
Burns,  the  latest  of  Scotland's  great  song 
writers,  should  be  the  most  affluent  and 
transcendent.  As  Carlyle  says,  'We  know 
not  where  to  find  one  worthy  of  being  second 


Surely  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  original 
poetry  by  women  just  now.  Christina  Ros- 
setti's,  however,  is  good  ;  so  is  this.  There  is 
a  rare  perfume,  all  its  own,  about  the  modest, 
unpretending  little  volume.  It  contains  very- 
genuine  poetry  ;  which,  not  being  the  Eong  of 
an  artificial  bird,  however  costly  and  ingenious, 
nor  a  mere  clever  echo  of  some  master-singer 
(of  these  two  kinds  of  verse  we  have  enough, 
and  to  spare),  but  a  very  fresh  true-ringing 
woodland  note,  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose — 
even  though  the  sweet  voice  be  not  of  the  full- 
est, most  varied,  and  most  powerful.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  gifted  authoress 
of  'Wanderlin'  and  the  'Heroes  of  Asgard,' 
books  children  love,  her  most  remarkable 
poems  are  fairy  poems.  '  Little  Sealskin,' 
■Thora,'  '  Asdisa,'  in  their  naive  wonder  and 
fresh  bloom  of  wayward  innocent  strangeness, 
might  have  floated  to  us  one  still  day  over  the 
calm  summer  water  from  Scandinavia.  And 
'  Snowbell '  is  something  unique  in  its  prismatic 
fancies  of  frailest  delicacy,  of  gossamer  grace; 
impalpable  as  a  soap-bubble,  yet  withal  veij 
lovely.  We  have  here  the  Little  rain-song, 
wind-song,  sun-song,  water-song,  song  of  the 


'  Christina  Rossetti,'  equally  charming,  is  more 
definite  than  this  ;  this  reminds  more  of  '  The 
Story  Without  an  End.'  The  bird-song  is 
deliciously  described — supposed  to  be  all 
about  Snowbell. 
'  Snowbell,  Snowbell  t 

le  she  gone?    Hush  I     Did  you  see^hor  {ro ! 

No,  but  the  robin  did,  or  the  tUrusli. 

I T  oh  !  no,  no,  no. 

Snowbell,  can  nobody  tell 

Wliicli  way  in  the  broad  day  T 

Well,  well,  well  I 

So  anutching  the  half  notes 

Out  of  each  other's  throats. 

Before  the  sound  can  flow, 

('laiuouring  and  stammering  they  go, 

Jusi  in  the  fasliion  of  their  imwn  twilight  chat- 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  find  fault 
here ;  yet  the  dream,  perhaps,  is  -almost  too 
void  of  coherence,  esquisite  thou^  it  be— and 
tliere  nro  one  or  two  falso  notes,  like  '  In  July 
wlien  the  yaiir  hat  mten  deep  into  the  brealt  of 
tli^  lammer.'  Indeed,  all  through  the  volume 
we  feel  the  wish  that  the  authoress  had  a  little 
more  conscious  and  deliberate  art — because  she 
is  original  and  whimsical ;  and  at  times  she 
does  not  present  to  ua  her  poetic  diamond,  so 
as  to  set  it  off  before  us  to  perfect  advan- 
tage. She  does  not  always  take  the  pains  to 
disentangle  the  skein  of  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
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ingB.  Frequently,  therefore,  her  metre  sounds 
as  if  it  were  no  meftHure  at  all — with  no  tune 
in  it  whatever.  This,  one  feets,  is  probably 
deliberately  fieculiar ;  but  the  peculiarity  is 
only  occasionally  successful.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  it  is  no  doubt  channing  in  its  line 
instinctiTe  artlessness.  Thus  in  the  poem 
'Days,'  one  little  bit  (Feb.  Uth)  is  very  happy 
and  fresh,  but  for  fancy  and  neafiure.  But 
the  most  laboured  and  longest  poem  in  the 
volume,  'A  Correspondence,'  we  care  for  least, 
because  there  seems  not  to  be  enough  art  in 
the  expression.  It  requireda  very  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  phrasing  to  mnke  the  argu- 
ment (a  very  weighty  one)  clear  and  impres- 
sive ;  whereas  it  labours  for  adequate  words, 
we  think,  as  unsuccessfully  as  Hr.  Browning 
in  bis  most  difScult  pieces ;  we  seldom  like 
the  rhythm  of  this  poem. 

Tet  there  is  another  class  of  poems  which 
are,  after  all,  perhaps  quite  as  successful  as 
the  fairy  ones.  They  ore  short  pieces,  full 
of  profound  and  exquisite  human  feeling — 
often  perfectly  successful ;  poetry  to  be  cher- 
ished and  remerobered.  We  hardly  know  a 
more  touching  and  tuneful  lyric  than  'A  Fare- 
well.' '  Death  '  ts  really  a  noble  piece. 
'  In  some  deep  night,  when  all  tlie  world  is  still, 
He  will  como  in,  come  in  through  that  low 

Fearfjil  and  beautiful,  and  crowned  and  pale, 
Asrael,  God's  An-:el.  He  hIisII  stonil  before 
Me  face  to  face,  and  say  "  Tliou'rt  mine,  tliou'rt 

My  aleepinE  nurse  will  start  at  the  new  sonnd 
Of  my  rejoicina; — see  what  I  have  found — 
Thine  for  oaii  moment,  Messenffer  Divine. 
Asrael,  nrcliannel,  and  tliiit  sadden  thrill 
Of  triumph  shall  my  troubled  life  fulGI.' 

'  Theodora '  is  most  touching — would,  how- 
ever, there  were  more  verbal  music  in  it  I 

There  is  profound  pathos  in  tho  fine  lines 
'Disenchanted  ;'  and  fiie  'Mill Stream  '  brings 
tears  into  one's  eyes,  like  some  of  Buchanan's 
poetry,  while  the  religious  faitii  of  ■  Homeless' 
and  '  Incomplete'  is  pure,  and  expressed  with 
fine  telling  simplicity. 

We  hope  the  poetess  will  give  us  more  of 
the  same  genuine  moving  strains ;  more  also 
of  her  charming  fancies. 

Ninety-Threp.  By  Victor  Hdoo.  Translated 
by  Frank  Leb  Benedict  and  J.  Hain  Fris- 
WELL.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
Only  Victor  Hugo  could  supply  the  epithets 
and  similes  necessary  fora  descriptive  criticism 
of  one  of  his  works.  It  has  the  'rush  of  a 
tempest,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  i 
tensity  of  a  fire,  the  brilliancy  of  Coggii 
comet.  In  its  daring  imagination,  its  elaborate 
antitheses,  its  clear  cut  epigram,  its  glittering 
magnificence,  its  superb  rhodomontade,  it  as 
far  transcends  ordinary  French  writers  as  they 
transcend  prosaic  Englishmen.  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  Dumas  jiirey  are  sober  in  their  rhe- 
toric compared  with  Victor  Hugo.  We  are  pro- 
jected from  sentence  to  sentence  as  from  a  series 
of  catapulta.  We  are  dazzled  by  perpetual  Ro- 
man candles,  and  awed  by  the  very  daring  of  an 
imagination  that  apparently  would  not  hesitate 
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decorate  a  sentence,  to  point  an  epigram,  or 
to  intensify  an  antithesis,  by  collecting  in  a 
prism  rays  of  glory  from  the  eternal  throne. 
Nothing  is  too  high  for  Victor  Hugo  to  aspire 
after ;  nothing  is  too  sacred  for  him  lo  touch. 
He  lias  no  sense  of  exaggeration.  Every  word 
is  a  superlative,  every  thought  winged  with 
fire.  If  we  could  only  feel  that  it  was  merely 
a  surprising  exhibition  of  fireworks,  or  a  grand 
transformation  scene — if  wo  could  only  be 
always  in  the  enthusiasm  of  spectators  of  a 
mngniflcent  procession,  throwing  up  our  caps, 
or  feeling  the  thrilling  sensation  of  tne  moment, 
we  should  do.  But  if  we  are  compelled  to 
test  these  delineations  and  descriptions  by  men 
and  things,  as  they  really  are,  we  are  perpetu- 
ally perplexed  or  angered.  Wo  weary  of  being 
earned  through  the  air,  and  long  to  stand  on 
the  solid  earth.  Our  eyes  ache  with  the  mag- 
nifiers through  which  we  look ;  we  wish  to 
gaze  upon  an  honest,  commonplace  human 
face ;  we  fuel  that  truth  and  nature  are  out- 
raged— that  it  is  not  honest  sunshine  that'pro- 
duces  the  brilliancy,  but  Bengal  lights.  Every 
character  is  either  a  caricature  or  a  Colossus, 
every  event  is  melodramatic,  every  sentiment 
is  an  exn^eration,  so  that  penetrating  and 
even  profound  truths  become  pestiferous  or 
monstrous  errors. 

It  would  be  easy,  from  almost  every  charac- 
ter, conversation,  or  description  in  tliis  novel, 
to  justify  Uiis  criticism.  "There  is  scarcely  a 
character  in  the  book — even  those  which  ex- 
tort our  admiration  the  raosL  Michelle  Plech- 
aril,  Georgette,  Qauvain,  the  tlarquis  de  Lan- 
tenac,  Cimourdato — which  is  not  thus  dis- 
torted beyond  all  possibilities  of  flnture, 
Victor  Hugo  is  not  ashamed  to  adduce  a  forged 
letter  from  Prigent,  Pitt's  agent  in  Vendee—'  I 
beg  you  to  spare  no  money.  Wo  hope  that 
the  assassinations  will  be  committed  with 
prudence  ;  disguised  priests  and  women  are 
the  persons  most  fit  for  this  duty'— «s  a  ge- 
nuine representation  of  Pitt's  policy  ;  which  is 
simply  a  worse  assassination  on  Victor  Hugo's 
part ;  for  he  knows,  as  well  as  any  one,  that  it 
was  apocryphal,  road  in  the  Convention  by 
Barere  for  a  purpose.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  trust  a  single  estimate  or  assertion  of  the 
author,  so  as  to  take  a  measure  of  either 
character  or  opinion  from  it.  The  great  genius 
of  the  work  notwithstanding,  this  uniform 
sacrifice  of  truth,  both  of  fact  and  of  nature, 
to  sensation,  is  to  be  deprecated  and  denounced 
by  all  who  are  jealous  for  the  true  mission  of 
literature,  whatever  its  forms.  As  specimens 
of  the  sheer  rant  into  which  the  author's  de- 
scriptions are  Inshed,  we  may  mention  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Convention  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  volume,  and  that  of  the  gun  bri^en 
loose  in  a  storm  on  the  corvette  Gliiijmi 
the  beginning  of  the  first.  It  is  as  im; 
to  furnish  a  specimen  is  to  supply  one  oi  a 
London  fi^  or  an  Alpine  thunderstorm ;  but 
here  is  a  sentence  or  two : 

'  We  approach  the  grand  summit  Behold 
the  Convention ! 

'  'I'he  gaze  grows  steady  in  presence  of  this 
height  Never  hai  a  more  lofty  spectacle  np- 
I  peared  on  the  horizon  of  mankind. 
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*  There  is  one  Him&lajft,  and  (here  is  one 
Convention. 

'  The  ConvenUon  is,  perbsps,  the  culminBt- 
ing  point  of  historjf. 

'During  its  lifetime— for  it  lived — men  did 
not  quite  understand  what  it  was.  It  w&s 
prccbely  the  grandeur  which  escaped  its  con- 
temporaries ;  the;  were  loo  much  scared  to  be 
dazzled.  ...  It  was  measured  bj  the  pur- 
blind— it,  which  needed  to  be  looked  at  by 
eagles. 

'  To-daj  we  see  it  in  perspoctlTe.  and  it 
throws  across  the  deep  and  distant  heavens, 
against  a  background  at  once  serene  and  tragic 
— the  immenso  profile  of  the  French  Bevotu- 


'The  Uth  of  July  had  delivered. 

'Iho  10th  of  August  had  thundered. 

'  The  2Ist  of  September  founded. 

'  The  21st  of  September  was  the  equinox — 
was  equilibrium. 

'  Libra — the  balance.  It  was,  according  to 
the  remark  of  Rousseau,  that  under  this  sign 
, of  equality  and  justice  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed.   A  constellation  heralded  it 

'  The  Convention  is  the  first  avatar  of  the 
peoples.' 

To  which  a  sober  Englishman,  remembering 
not  merely  the  free  aseemblies  of  Greece,  and 
Borne,  and  Italy,  and  Switzerlund,  but  those  of 
his  own  ^azon  forefathers,  can  simply  say 
'  fuc^e  1 '  The  tumid  description  is  as  false  in 
fact  as  it  ia  in  taste.     It  is  the  Convention 

glinted  by  a  Frenchman  for  the  tiurrcy 
ardens.  It  is  an  utt«r  desecration  of  literary 
function  and  genius  to  fill  page  after  page  with 
Bjch  fustian.  Do(BVi:;tor  Hugo  himself  believe 
it  to  be  anything  approaching  historic  truth  f 

Tho  conversation  of  Marat,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre  in  the  cafe  ia  another  instance ; 
only  more  pardonable,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose 
is  to  condense  into  one  scene  the  pohcy  and 
feelings  of  these  three  representative  leaders; 
but  they  talk  in  Hugoistic  epigTam!<,  and 
declare  their  sentiments  in  Napoleonic  procla- 
mations. So,  again,  with  the  long  conversa- 
tion in  the  dungeon  between  Lantenac  and 
Gauvain.  We  are  beginning  to  believe  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  a  philosopher,  and  that 
bis  Roulogne  eagle  was  really  the  most  politic 
way  of  appealing  to  Frenchmen— at  any  rate, 
to  one  side  of  ihcir  nature  ;  for  we  would  not 
forgeltheirillustriouB  thinkers  and  philosophers 
in  every  dejiartment  of  literature  and  science. 
■\Vhat  must  a  man  like  Quizot  have  thought  of 
such  bombast  f  It  is,  we  maintain,  as  false  to 
the  canons  of  drumatic  fiction  as  to  those  of 
historical  romance. 

This,  howov.er,  is  only  one  aspect  of  Victor 
Hugo's  work.  We  gladly  roc<^nise  (he  genius 
that  gleams  in  every  page— sometimes  in  pene- 
tratii^  glimpses  and  wi^c  masims  full  of  great 
and  compressed  thought;  sometimes  in  de- 
scriptive touches  possible  only  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  and  regal  faculty  of  the  true  poet ; 
sometimes  in  portraiture  that  gives  the  author 
rank  with  great  masters  of  the  drdma ;  some- 
times in  passages  of  tenderness  that  draw 
tears;  only,  even  in  the  latter — for  example, 
in  the  opening  scene  in  the  forest,  where  the 
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Boldiera  discover  the  mother  and  her  three 
children — and  in  the  scene  in  the  tower  of  La 
Tourgue,  where  the  children  are  asleep,  both 
of  which  are  described  with  exquisite  pathos 
— there  is  the  melodramatic  pose,  which  seems 
inseparable  from  French  genius.  Let  us  tliink 
how  much  more  naturally  not  only  Shakspeare, 
but  Walter  Scott,  or  Thackeray,  or  George 
Eliot,  or  even  Bulwer  Ljtton  would  have 
drawn  it 

The  story  is  subordinate  to  the  descriptive 
purpose  of  the  work.  It  is  a  delineation,  in 
selected  scones  and  characterp,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary passions  and  movements  of  Ninety- 
Three,  chiefiy  of  the  war  in  Vendue;  a  thread 
of  fictitious  story  runs  through  it,  but  is  quite 
subordinate  to  it     Tt  is  done  with  wonderful 

Kwer.  The  fiery  whirlwind  that  swept  over 
asce  is  painted  in  colours  vivid  and  lurid  as 
itself,  and  with  an  ima^nation  that  would  be 
imperial  if  its  balance  and  self-control  were 
equal  to  its  intensity  and  daring.  Up  to  the 
line  of  extravagance  it  excites  our  utmost  ad- 
miration, and  entrances  us,  as  true  genius  al- 
ways does;  but  the  'touch  too  much'  spoils 
it  the  exaggeration  destroys  the  charm  of 
truth,  the  glitter  the  charm  of  colour.  The 
power  of  vivifying  nature,  and  making  it  the 
embodiment  of  human  passions  and  sympa- 
thies is  sometimes  wonderful — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Breton  forests,  and 
of  their  influence  in  determining  the  character 
and  warfare  of  a  people  (vol  ii.  book  iv.),  more 
especially  in  the  contrast  p.  120,  ft  teq.  be- 
tween the  inspiration  of  the  plains  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  mountains. 

The  (hree  great  characters  of  the  work — 
the  Marquis  de  Lantenac,  Qauvain,  Cimour- 
dain— are  elaborately  and  powerfully  drawn, 
and  their  relations  to  one  another  well  im- 
bued for  the  tragic  incidents  which  are  Xa  be 
developed;  the  denouement  especially,  which 
again  is  (erritic  in  its  melodramatic  intensity. 
The  curtain  falls  as  in  a  tragedy.  The  head 
of  Gauvain  falling  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine;  Cimourdain,  who  has  sentenced 
him,  at  the  same  moment  shooting  himself 
through  the  heart  with  a  pistol 

The  book  could  have  be«i  written  only  by  a 
man  of  very  great  genius.  It  will  be  enjoyed 
by  Frenchmen  more  than  by  Englishmen ; 
but  for  those  who  can  surrender  themselves  to 
a  great  sensation,  and  hold  all  critical  conside- 
rations of  truth  and  probability  in  abeyance, 
it  will  be  a  great  treat. 

WMfrifd.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Three  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  Auer- 
hach,  embodying  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  wars  of  1S66  and  18T0,  excited  a  good 
deal  of  expectation.  The  fine  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  the  author,  and  ttie  dramatic  grandeur 
and  transcendent  importance  of  tbe  events  to 
be  delineated,  not  unnaturally  led  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  German  classic  as  the  re- 
sult This  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
feeling  is  pure  and  refined,  the  sentiment  no- 
ble, and  tho  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  is 
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that  of  a  fine  idealizing  mind,  but  the  work 
lacks  strength  and  vivacity.  It  cannot  be 
compared  in  vivid  intensity  with  the  analcnous 
novel!)  ot  S(M.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Hnrr 
■W'aldrriod  is  a  patriotic  Austrian,  coeval  with 
the  century,  whose  patrimonial  estate  is  some- 
where  on  the  borders  of  Alsace,  within  sound 
of  the  cannon  of  Strasburg.  Hi.^  yearnings 
for  German  unity  struggle  against  his  fidelity 
to  Austria,  nnd  his  dislike  of  Prussia,  He 
has  several  children  —  Ludwig,  who  is  in 
America,  Richard,  who  ia  a  professor,  and 
Ernst,  the  youngest,  who,  refuging  to  fight  in 
the  fratricidal  war  of  1S6S,  deserts  to  France. 
There  are  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  as 
welt  as  sons-in-law  besides,  in  Bomewhat  be- 
wildering genealogy ;  and  a  sufficient  variety 
of  characters  are  introduced  to  represent  the 
manifold  views  and  passions  which  have  agi- 
tated German  social  life  during  Uie  last  decade. 
Waldfried  is  a  deputy  first  at  Frankfort,  in 
186S,  and  afterwards  at  Beriin,  in  1871,  and 
on  the  whole  is  favomrable  to  the  Prussian 
unification  of  Germany.  The  sorrow  and  hu- 
miliation of  the  war  of  1966  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  common  German  patriotism  of  that  of 
16T0,  and  this  transformation  is  exhibited 
with  considerable  skill.  An  interesting  vein 
runs  throi^h  the  book  in  the  American  ideas 
and  feeliogs  of  Ludwig.  Its  defect  is  lack  of 
dramatic  vividness ;  it  only  touobes  where  it 
should  pourtray,  and  pourtrays  only  in  faint 
colours.  It  is  Rufiiised  with  somewhat  of 
mist,  althou?:h  some  of  the  characters  are  well 
conceived  and  etched,  especially  those  of  Mar- 
tella  and  Annette.  It  is  not  equal  to  its 
theme,  but  it  is  a  fine  ideal  representation  of 
the  new  birth  of  Germany,  in  which  all  that  is 
best  in  European  feeling  has  hearty  joy. 
Hcrr  Auerbacn  may  be  assured  that  England 
has  no  feeling  but  that  of  rejoleing  in  the  de- 
velopment of  German  unity,  and  that  Prussia, 
which  in  common  with  all  Europe,  it  does  not 
very  heartily  like,  seems  to  l>e  softening  down 
under  the  infiuence  of  prosperity. 

Tiinng  Brovm;    or.   the  Liw  of  Inheritarn-e. 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Member  for  Paris,' 

'  Men  of  the  Second  Empire.'     Three  Vola. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  is  in  '  Young  Brown '  a  great  deal  of 
cleverness,  but  it  is  somewhat  hard  and  way- 
ward. It  is  not  BO  much  a  vein  of  sarcasm 
that  runs  through  It,  as  it  is  an  atmosphere  of 
sarcasm  that  suffuses  it  The  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  to  expose  the  iniquities  that  may  be 
committed  by  a  duke,  and  the  impunity  given 
first  to  his  profiigacies  by  hia  rank,  and  next 
to  hia  estravagance  by  the  law  ot  inheritance. 
Almost  every  part  of  the  story  is  framed  to 
exhibit  these,  and  they  are  pursued  relenU 
leasly,  almost  savagely,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  plot  of  the  story  is  moreover  intolerably- 
intricate,  and  we  have  faileii  to  discover  how  it 
illustrates  the  law  of  Inheritance.  The  author 
has  written  an  elaborate  preface  to  justify  him- 
self, first  in  presuming  so  to  delineate  the 
character  of  a  duke,  and  nest  to  make  his 
story  turn  upon  an  act  of  thoughtless  profli- 
gacy.   To  the  world  generally  the  preface  is 
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superBuous.  It  ha<;  more  than  once  accn  just 
retribution  fall  even  upon  spendthrift  and 
profligate  dukes,  not  without  a  sorrow  for  their 
dishonour,  but  with  a  righteous  sathfoctlon  in 
which  upright  men  of  all  classeti  have  shared. 
The  execration  which,  in  the  last  generation, 
even  a  profligate  monarch  provoked,  may  well 
assure  any  writer  of  approbation  in  an  honest 
denunciation  of  profligacy,  nor  need  the  author 
justify  his  treatment  of  such  a  theme  by  an 
appeal-to  Balzac  and  Fielding;  If  his  argument 
means  any  thing,  it  is  that  genius  juetifles  im- 
moral writings.  The  most  prudish  moralist 
would  have  no  wish  to  ignore  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  misery  and  wrong  aa  is  here  treated. 
All  depends  upon  the  purpose  and  sympathy  * 
and  treatment  of  the  writer.  The  present 
writer  needs  no  apolt^y  so  far.  He  has  cas- 
tigated vice  in  high  places  with  a  stem,  bold 
band,  and  has  thereby  done  service  to  good 
morals,  while  his  delineation  of  Lord  Kin^ear 
and  Lord  Funjaub  may  well  redeem  him  from 
the  reproof  of  class  denunciation  or  prejudice. 
There  is  an  air  of  wild  improbability  alxiut 
the  story,  hut  this  Is  not  so  much  in  its  sepa- 
rate incidents  as  in  their  convenient  concate- 
nations. But  how  would  novels  got  written 
if  it  were  not  for  an  unusual  concurrence  of 
fortunate  coincidences?  Perhaps  the  chief 
improbability  is  in  the  development  and  social 
elevation  of  'Young  Brown,'  his  belongings 
and  opportunities  being  taken  into  account. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  this  very  violent, 
or  that  trangresses  the  novelist's  licence.  The 
book  is  not  very  pleasant  to  read,  hut  it  is 
thoroughly  wholesome,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  a  satire  on  the  vices  and  anomalies  of 
aristocraiic  life,  and  on  official  corruption 
generally,  so  clever  and  severe,  and  we  mu^t 
add,  not  even  yet  untimely,  may  do  the  moral 
service  which  the  author  desires. 


wealth.  He  is  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  his  wife  and  her 
father  and  mother  combine  to  get  rid  of  hiin  by 
inducing  him  to  emigrate  to  Queensland ;  his 
wife  and  their  child  Sylvia,  a  little  girl  of  fivo 
years  old,  taking  up  their  abode  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Falkland,  tlie  father  of  the  former.  After 
a  year  or  two  the  banished  husband  is  heard 
of  no  more,  and  It  is  assumed  tbat  he  is 
dead.  Aleanwhile  Sylvia  grows  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a  heavy 
wealthy  cousin,  thirteen  years  older  thnn  her- 
self. The  heavy  pressure  of  the  hard  and 
heartless  worldllness  of  her  family  causes  her 
to  distrust  her  own  Judgment  and  Instinct,  and 
she  accepts  him.  Accidentally  she  hears  of  ber 
father,  who  is  getting:  his  living  as  a  watchma- 
ker in  Brompton.  Slie  discovers  him,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  family  and  her  lover,  and  at  length 
makc«  her  clioice- between  him  and  tbein,  by 
lakinft  up  ber  abode  with  him.  Ultiniately  she 
accepts  a  kind  of  Bohemian  literary  man,  a 
friend  of  her  father,  and  apparently  all  commu- 
nication with  her  mother's  family  ceases.    Thi« 
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skilful  delineation  of  the  hard  worldliness  of 
the  one  side,  and  the  noble  Dffections  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  well-written  story,  and,  although 
in  Bomewhat  violent  ways,  it  inculcates  the 
luuch-needed  lesson  ttutt 


UndfT  Seal  of  Confetnoit.  By  Avehii,  IJead- 
BONT,  Author  of  'Thorn!  croft's  Model.' 
Snmpaon  Lovr  and  Co. 

There  is  a  distinct  individuality  in  this  novel, 
and  a  wcl!-de8ned  bsck-grouTid  of  North-Enst 
NortbumbriBn  scenery,  which  show  artistic  con> 
ception  and  care.  Philip  Breretun,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  great  (atnily  of  the  locality,  falls 
in  love  with  Stella  Vano,  a  poor  clergyman's 
dangbter.  All  would  have  gone  right,  the  dis- 
parity of  circumstances  notwitlistanding,  but 
for  Uis  fussy  follj  of  Stella's  mother — who 
so  schools  her  daughter  about  the  desirableness 
of  so  good  a  match,  and  of  the  way  to  si-curo  it, 
that  she  niakeB  it  impossible  for  Stella's  delicate 
honour  to  accept  him.  She  refuses  him,  and  ail 
the  complications  of  the  story  come  thereof;^ 
Philip's  self-doluded  fancy  for  Alice  Etheridge, 
and  his  engagement  to  her ;  and  Rose's  con- 
stancy to  her  secret  love.  John  Weslcourt's 
noble  worship  notwithstanding.  The  kn»t  is 
cut  by  the  tragic  death  of  Alice,  who  falls  from 
H  ledge  of  a  cliff  into  the  sea,  although  a  re- 
jected lover,  Richardson,  might  have  saved  her. 
This,  his  crime,  ho  tells  Stella's  brother,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  who,  under  scat  of  confes- 
sion, is  bound  to  respect  it ;  alterwards  he  re- 
peat^ his  confession,  when  walking  with  him, 
and  in  spite  of  Father  Vane'd  warning ;  where- 
upon the  latter  denounces  him,  and  he  is  ar- 
rested, on  the  charge  of  njurdcr,  but  is  acquit- 
ted of  the  formal  crime,  although  he  bears  the 
burden  of  the  moral  responsibility.  The  story 
is  well  told,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  con- 
ceived with  considerable  originality ;  Dr.  Ethe- 
ridge, for  example,  the  enthusiastic  antiquary. 
The  veins  of  shrewd  worldly  sense  and  of  liigh 
religious  sentiment,  which  are  inwrought  in  the 
.■vrchffiological  teslurc  of  his  character,  are  both 
artistic  and  true.  The  death  of  Alice  is  a  little 
too  melodramatic — especially  when  it  is  so  ma- 
nifestly convenient.  The  novel  is  written  with 
a  good  deal  of  shrewd  discrimination,  and  in- 
laid with  sagacious  remarks  ;  but  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  hero,  as  f  ct  unmar- 
ried, could  lose  his  election  on  account  of  Mr. 
Uladstone's  ecclesiastical  measures  five  years 
ago,  and  attain  to  the  honours  of  gTandfalbcr- 
hood,  in  the  closing  summary  of  the  story. 


The  psychological  conception  of  Edmund 
Barton's  developinentindicates  close  and  shrewd 
i^tudy  of  human  nature.  A  frank  energetic 
nature,  with  strong  muscular  propensities,  ho  is 
idtogothcr  out  of  ^ace  in  the  olticc  of  his  uncle, 
the  brewer;  and  begins  to  got  among  a  loose 
set,  led  liy  Gilbert  Drake,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
— tlie  mild  and  aimless  rascal  of  the  piece,  lie 
gambles  a  little,  drinks  a  little,  and  flirts  with 


a  little  too  much  of  serious  purpose  with  a 
pretty  houseiD  aid.  Hisaci^uaintancewith'Rose 
Lester  reveals  himself  to  himself.  He  forms  a 
sudden  resolution,  and  emigmtes  to  Australia, 
where  he  meets  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Scotch- 
man, keeps  cattle,  goes  to  the  diggings,  has  a 
mild  love  attack,  makes  money,  and  shows  ihat, 
although  rough  hewn,  his  character  is  close- 
grained,  and  can  lake  a  fine  pohsh.  He  deve- 
lops into  a  noble  fellow,  comes  home  to  see  his 
father  before  he  die-i,  renews  his  acquaintance 
with  Rose  Lester,  gets  into  an  aristocratic  circle, 
is  the  hero  of  a  fire,  carries  all  before  him  by 
his  personal  qualities,  accepts  the  post  of  ma-  ' 

nager  to  a  large  timber  business  belonging  to 
Rose's  aunt — one  of  those  eccentric,  strong- 
willed,  benevolent  old  aunts  of  whom  we  had  j 
a  specimen  in  '  B:  an  Autobiography,'  and  who  ' 
are  ratlier  in  the  ascendant  just  now — iiinrries 
Rose,  and  becomes,  first  partner,  then  proprie- 
tor of  the  business. 

The  novel  is  strong,  clever,  and  wholesome,  | 

and   suggests  the  lesson  that  tre  need  not  do-  I 

spair  of  a  fine  nature.  It  is  carefully  written ; 
its  characters  are  well  studied  and  discriminate. 
Altogether  it  may  be  recommended  to  novel 
reoders,  as  likely  both  to  interest  them  and  to 
give  a  right  impulse  to  moral  feeling. 

One  Only.  By  E.  C.  P.  Two  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.  J 
This  story  is  written  in  a  straightforward 
common  sense  way,  with  neither  pretence  nor 
false  sentiment  It  is  a  story  of  two  genera- 
tions ;  twenty-five  years  elapse,  and  the  drama 
shifts  from  the  first  actors  to  their  children. 
The  heroine  Rose,  the  daughter  of  a  Major 
Camden,  residing  in  a  country  town,  captivates 
first  John  Atherley,  the  young  banker,  a  strong, 
generous,  and  noble  nature ;  next,  Charles 
Fenwick,  his  friend,  a  man  older  in  years,  and 
in  his  way  good  and  generous,  but  in  habits 
and  qualities  almost  opposite  to  those  of  John ; 
thirdly,  Henry  Dupuis,  of  whom  we  see  and 
bear  nothing  save  that  he  comes  to  Aldenbam 
fishing,  and  is  studying  for  tho  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, She  refuses  John  Atherley,  tacitly  ac- 
cepts the  wealthy  Charles  Fenwick,  and  then 
elopes  with  the  penniless  Henry  Dupuis.  She 
is  a  psychological  puzzle ;  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  she  should  go  so  far  with  Fen- 
wick, when  clearly  she  intended  to  marry  Du- 
puis, We  think,  loo,  that  fiirt  as  she  was, 
it  is  false  in  psychology  to  represent  her 
as  meanly  borrowing  money  of  the  former  to 
enable  her  elopement  with  the  latter.  For  the 
rest  the  delineations  of  Fenwick's  good,  gene- 
rous, faithful,  prosy  old  fo^eynoss,  and  of  his 
mother  and  brother  are  admirable;  the  portrait- 
painting,  indeed,  indicates  keen  observation  of 
character  and  a  skilful  pencil  in  its  delineation. 
Dupuis  becomes  a  poor  soured  parson.  Twen- 
ty-five years  after,  Rose  is  again  introduced  to 
us — a  washed  out,  disappointed  woman,  but 
greatly  improved  in  character — adversity  has 
sobered  and  sweetened  her;  she  is  the  mother 
of  throe  sons,  ore  of  whom,  Harry,  is  a  fine, 
generous,  self-reliant  lad,  who  goes  lo  Alden- 
liam  to  ask  employment  of  John  Atbeilcy. 
Ho  is  received  with  that  softening  of  fot^ivi:- 
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nesa  which  years  bring,  docB  his  duty  as  a 
bank  clerk,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  valetu- 
dinsrian  Charles  Fenwick,  who  cherishes  even 
yet  the  memory  of  his  mother,  wine  his  coafl- 
aence  and  affection,  and  falls  in  love  with  Meg, 
John  Aclierley's  daughter.  His  mother  dies. 
All  Charles  Fenwick'e  relativea  are  dead;  and 
when  he  himself  dies,  it  is  found  that  he  has 
tnade  hia  lost  Rose's  son  heir  to  all  his  property 
— some  £18,00  a  year.  The  story  is  well 
written,  and  is  good  and  wholesome. 

Wbrdtworth,  Shelley,  Ktatt,  and  other  Etiayt, 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Though  there  is  generally  much  that  is  wor- 
thy of  note  in  Professor  Maason's  writing,  wo 
are  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  dono  wisely  in 
republishing  his  early  essay  on  Wordsworth, 
which  dates  from  1850.  The  simplest  of  poets 
in  respect  of  his  themes,  Wordsworth  waf, 
perh&ps  unconsciously,  one  of  the  subtlest  of 
poets  in  his  mode  of  treating  tlicni ;  and,  in 
npite  of  appearances,  he  is  one  of  the  hardest 
of  poets  to  criticise,  simply  because  there  is 
no  approach  to  him  save  by  the  access  of  full 
sympathy.  It  was  here  that  Jeffrey,  and  the 
critics  whom  he  represents,  so  entirely  failed; 
and  though  Professor  Masson  cannot  be  classed 
with  tliem,  his  mode  of  approach  is,  alter  all, 
philosophic  and  not  sympathetic.  He  lays 
down  laws  about  poetry  ;  he  rattier  inclines  to 
demonstrate  closely,  though  seldom  dryly,  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  Rnd  ourselves  continually 
asking  whether,  after  all,  the  very  raUon d'etre 
of  tho  true  poet  is  that  he  does  not  acknowledge 
these  critical  dicta,  or  havo  any  r^ard  to  them 
in  his  working.  But  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  sliglit  biographical  sketches  of  the 
men  which  are  thrown  into  these  essays.  Mr. 
Masson — and  it  is  tho  highest  praise  we  could 
give — is  bright  and  interesting  and  graceful 
always,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  character, 
and  he  arranged  his  facts  with  wonderful  illus- 
trative tact.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  case  of 
the  article  on  Keats,  which,  beside!),  has  a  touch 
of  the  enthusiasm  wo  ratlier  desiderate  in  the 
first  essay,  laboured  as  it  is.  The  essay  on  Shel- 
ley, too,  has  some  hint  of  this ;  but  we  cannot 
regard  Professor  Masson's  distinction  between 
'objective'  and  'subjective'  poets  as  final,  when 
he  says  that  the  one  'pieaches  when  he  sings,' 
and  the  other  does  not.  The  essay,  'Theories 
of  Poetry,'  is  written  with  power  and  know- 
ledge, and  we  have  read  it  with  a  certain  unsa- 
tisfactory pleasure.  In  our  view,  perhaps  natu- 
rally, tho  best  part  of  the  volume  is  the  article 
with  which  it  closes,  on  '  Prose  and  Verse,* 
based  on  the  works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
on  whom  we  have  some  morsels  of  most  incisive 
and  intelligent  criticism.  Mr.  Masson  some- 
how rises  up  more  naturally  to  the  level  of  Mr. 
Do  Quincey  s  imaginative  prose  than  he  does 
to  the  level  of  Wordsworth's  wonderfully  re- 
served yet  often  really  impassioned  verse. 
Some  elements  contributed  to  English  literature 
by  Scotland  Mr,  Masson  has  roisscdj  but  the.^e 
we  cannot  now  pause  to  signalise.  This  volume 
has  much  in  it  that  is  instructive,  elevating, 
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and  enjoyable — more  than  can  be  said  of  most 
books  of  reprinted  essays;  and  when  we  have 
said  this,  do  wo  not  say  what  most  writers, 
after  all,  crave  to  liave  said  of  their  writings? 
History  of  French   Literature  adapted  froia 

the  F'reneh  of  M.  DemogeoL     By  Chbistiana 

Bridoe.     Rivingtons. 

This  volume,  which  is  one  of  a  series  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  subjects,  historicot  and 
literary,  will  doubtless  prove  welcome  to  ipany 
Englisli  readers.  In  n  clear,  condensed,  and 
yet  comprehensive  form,  it  treats  of  French 
literature  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  -Commencing  with  the  sixth  century 
and  glancing  at  the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  of 
the  Renaii^sancc,  and  the  succeeding  periods,  it 
closes  with  the  Revolution  of  1630.  Through- 
out, the  development  and  the  varying  phases 
of  the  literature  of  France  are  presented  with 
all  the  fulness  and  detail  compatible  with  the 
character  and  design  of  a  handbook.  Early 
Gaulish  culture,  Druidical  legends  and  theolo- 
gy, monasticism,  the  rise  of  the  language  of 
romance,  Ihe  troubadours,  the  influence  of  Italy 
on  French  taste,  and  the  effect  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, philosophy,  and  oratory,  are  all 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  will  be  found  satis- 
factory. Nor  less  interesting  will  the  reader 
find  the  numerous  notices  of  the  distinguished 


the  title-pnge,  the  volume  is  adapted  from  the 
French  of  tl,  Demogeot.  but  the  rendering  is  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  original.  It  is  clear, 
idiomatic,  and  flowing,  possessing  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  good  English  composition.  Its 
perusal  will  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  French  literature,  of 
which  it  is  a  good  and  sufficient  handbook. 


In  tho  preface  of  this  work  the  authoress 
says  that  it  was  written  with  the  object  of  in- 
ducing others  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  man, 
believing,  as  she  does,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  human  pursuits.  Accordingly,  tho 
book  consists  of  nine  chapters,  each  of  which 
is  a  study  of  soma  ethical,  philosophical,  or 
social  question.  The  first  chapter,  the  heading 
of  which  furnishes  the  title  of  the  book,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  Commencing 
with  a  satirical  quotation  from  Douglas  Jerrold 
on  modern  social  life,  it  proceeds  to  lay  down 
Ihe  canon  that  all  men  may  be  broadly  classed 
either  as  philosophers  or  fools,  according  to  tho 
ends  and  modes  of  their  lives ;  and  then  goes 
on  to  consider  how  we  ourselves  may  become 
worthy  to  be  classed  as  true  philosophers.  Af- 
ter this  there  follows  a  chapter  entitled,  '  Find- 
ing our  Level,'  which  treats  of  how  men  may 
find  thot  field  for  their  energy  which  suits  their 
special  characters  and  capacities.  These  two 
and  the  remaining  seven  chapters  are  written 
from  a  standpoint  of  high  morality  and  pure 
reason ;  they  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of 
pure  stoicism.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of 
human  sympathy,  which  renders  the  disserta- 
tions chilling,  while  the  enormous  influence 
of  religion  on  our  social  life,  although  not  actu- 
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ally  excluded,  is  vet  hnrdly  adverted  to.  The 
niithoresa  is  Tend  of  quoting  passives  from 
great  writers  «nd  thinkers  reluting  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  which  lends  an  extmiieous  inte- 
rest, and  gives  the  work  the  clianicter  of  a  col- 
lection of  lay  sermons  on  texts  taken  /ron> 
standard  aothora,  'Whatever  Americans  may 
be  capable  or  in  the  way  of  hard  reading,  few 
English  readers  will,  we  fancy,  "be  found  to 
read  and  thoroughly  digest  this  volume,  as  the 
want  of  concreteness,  and  the  uniforin  flow  of 
abstruse  and  somewhat  vague  thought  renders 
it  essentially  BtiQ*  reading ;  though,  at  the  same 
titne,  a  careful  perusal  will  discover  passages  of 
fine  sentiment  and  real  thought. 

Under  tlu  Limn.  By  the  Author  of  '  Chris- 
tina North.'  Two  Vole:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
The  author  of  '  Christina  North'  baa  ftgain 
furnished  us  with  a  study  of  domestic  life. 
'  Still  Life '  would  be  a  more  accurate  phrase. 
There  is  scarcel}'  a  vesti)^  of  action  (beyond 
one  game  of  croquet)  in  this  quiet  drama,  and 
fhough  a  confused  mention  oi  certain  consan- 
guinities occurs,  there  are  no  true  relation- 
Bhips.  A  household  consists  of  a  tranquil 
notningly  old  lady,  who  is  a  lay  figure  in  the 
story,  and  a  group  of  her  great  grandchildren. 
The  father  and  mother  of  these  children  are 
in  India;  who  their  four  grand-parents  were 
does  not  appear.  Their  aunt,  Rose  Austic,  is 
the  sister  of  the  said  absent  father,  and  is 
taking  care  of  the  children.  A  Mrs.  Carey  is 
a  third  element  of  the  story,  who  is  (lie 
dai^hter  of  the  old  lady  and  the  aunt  of  ftose. 
She  has  lost  her  husband,  and  has  brought 
home  with  her  a  step-son,  Sir  Lawrence  Carey, 
about  Rose's  ago.  who,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  volumes,  loiters  and  lolls  '  Under  the 
Limes '  in  the  most  exquisite  insouciance,  ap- 
parently withont  the  power  of  doing  or  design- 
ing anything.  Then  the  father  and  mothi-r  of 
Etta  Laugel  seem  to  sustain  no  genuine  relation- 
ship either  to  each  other  or  to  her.  Sebastian 
Viuer,  the  artist  who  first  wins  Rose  Anstie's 
heart,  and  then  almost  breaks  it  by  nearly 
winning  Etta's  hand,  is  an  isolated  being,  who 
realizes  at  last,  after  the  demolition  of  bis 
first  ideal,  that  there  is  much  more  real  joy  to 
be  found  with  the  home-spun  self- sac nficing 
goodness  of  Koso  than  with  the  pretty  face 
and  shallow  nature  of  Etta.  Still  the  cnarac- 
ters  of  the  lazy,  listless,  good-natured  Law- 
rence, whom  it  is  a  great  pity  to  kill  Justwhen 
be  begins  to  develop ;  the  passionate  worship 
rendered  by  Viner  to  his  own  ideal  before  he 
was  disenchanted  ;  the  analysis  of  Rose's  self- 
communing,  apparently  placid  nature ;  the 
dear  silly  chatty  old  maids,  who  trot  in  and 
out;  with  one  silk  dress  and  one  idea  between 
them  ;  Mrs.  Carey's  fussiness,  and  Mrs.  Lau- 
gel'a  officious  vulgarity,  are  all  admirably 
drawn,  and  reveal  much  self- repression  on  Ibe 
part  of  the  authoress.  There  is  an  inevitable 
parson  of  the  hard-working  ritualistic  type, 
who  is  vehement  in  his  raid  acainst  poverty, 
and  who  preaches  a  fair,  though  vapid,  collec- 
tion sermon,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body obtains  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  poor 
parishioners.     We  will  not  now  discuss  wbcj 
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tfaer  the  self-hiding  faculty  which  In  the  Btorm 
and  snoop  of  passion  appears  awfully  calm 
and  provokingty  unembarrassed,  which  can 
look  you  full  in  the  face  and  give  no  sign  of 
other  than  self-composure  when  all  the  deep  is 
broken  up  within,  is,  after  all,  the  paragon  of 
excellence  and  truth ;  whether  the  shallower 
nature  which  cannot  conceal  its  lack  of  tiym- 
pathj  and  discernment  has  not  a  virtue  of 
truth  which  is  perverted  in  the  higher  person- 
ality. Perhaps  the  author  of  '  Under  the 
Limes '  has  meant  to  suggest  the  inquiry.  At 
all  events,  she  bos  written  a  quie^  pleasant 


Dare  to  Do  Bight.  Three  Tales.  ByJouA 
A.  MATHBwa,  Author  of  '  The  Golden  Ladder 
Series,'  '  Drayton  Hall  Stories,'  ko.  (James 
Nisbet  and  Co.)  The  tone  and  principles  of 
the  three  stories  contained  in  this  volume  are 
admirable.  In  the  first  the  moulding  and  ele- 
vating power  of  trust  is  shown  ;  in  the  second 
the  influence  of  evil  companionship  and  the 
result  of  a  penitent  confession  of  wrong-doing 
are  very  happily  illustrated  ;  and  in  the  third 
the  remarkable  effect  on  life  and  character  pro- 
duced by  a  little  child  is  strikingly  wrought 
out — Heart'>-Ea»e  in  the  family.  By  BbuiA 
Jake  Wokboise,  Author  of  '  Husbands  and 
Wives,"  Nobly  Bom,'  &c  (James  Clarkeand 
Co.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  thia 
prolific  writer.  It  well  illuHtrates  the  defec- 
tiveness of  education  without  religion,  and  the 
marvellous  effects  of  Chnstianity,  as  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  leading  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  whole  family. — Emilia' »  Inherit- 
anee.  By  Ehna  Jane  Worboisc,  Author  of 
'  Husbands  and  Wives,'  '  The  House  of  Bond- 
age,' &c  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  Like  all 
the  stories  of  this  author,  *  Emilia's  Inherit- 
ance' merits  perusal.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
wire-drawn  and  tedious,  but  it  conveys  useful 
lessons. — DrneWt  Oitn  Btnnj,  By  Aones  Oi- 
BBBNB,  Author  of  '  The  Curate's  Home,'  '  Not 
Forsaken,'  £c.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 
day.)  The  subject  of  this  story  tells  her  own 
tale,  and  does  it  well  and  beautifully,  'llie 
development  of  ber  character  and  the  influ- 
ence it  exerts  on  those  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciates are  charmingly  told ;  nor  less  admirably 
is  the  duty  of  personal  effort  and  outspoken- 
ness on  the  subject  of  religion  presented. — 
Bem«  Qordon't  Story.  By  Haooie  Stmino- 
TON,  Author  of  '  The  Snow  Queen,'  '  Nessie's 
Hero,'  Jbc.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  Miss 
Symington  always  writes  well.  Her  former 
stories  evinced  taste,  discrimination,  and  de- 
scriptive power,  and  in  this  there  is  no  falling 
off.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  conceived, 
and  the  delineation  of  character  evinces  keen- 
ness and  accuracy  of  insight. — Recoileetiont  of 
the  Life  of  Countess  Matilda  von  der  Redce 
Volmershin.  By  her  Dacorter.  Translated 
from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Bishop  of  Both  and  Wells.  (Seeley,  Jack- 
son, and  Ualliday.)  U'his  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  biographies  we  have  ever 
met  with.  It  exhibits  a  devotedness  and  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  bcncficoDco,  oom- 
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bined  with  a  modeatr  and  self-denial,  rarely 
seen.  It  illustrates  tne'power  of  ChrJatianity 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  ta  call  forth  very 
great  admiration.  It  is  not  the  impulse  of 
onthueiasm,  but  the  manifestation  of  calm, 
uniform,  heaven-descended  principle.- — Ltavet 
J¥f)!a  Slim.  By  Maeianmb  FARNiN-nnAM. 
(James  Clarke  and  Co.)  i;he  author  has  done 
well  to  collect  these  sweet  and  graceful  efFu- 
sions.  'ITiey  are  far  above  the  run  of  ordinary 
attempts  at  verse.  They  are  not  only  flowing 
and  musical  in  structure,  but  are  vital  with 
the  spirit  of  exquisite  sentiment.  To  many 
readers  they  will  be  welcome,  not  only  on 
sunnj  summer  days,  but  by  the  fireside  on  the 
gloomy  days  of  winter. — Saul  Echoet ;  or,  Be- 
JleeUd  Ii.fiuene*.  By  S arson,  Author  of 
'  Blind  Olive ;  or.  Dr.  Orcnvell's  Infatuation.' 
(S.  W.  Partridge.)  The  story  is  very  well  told, 
and  the  design  is  of  a  high  character.  Perhaps 
the  ideal  of  the  more  prominent  persons  intro- 
duced is  too  brightly  coloured,  and  the  stylo  a 
little  strained.— rA*  ft'crt*  of  Alfred  Tainy- 
ton :  Knglith  IdylU  and  Other  Poem*.  (Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.)  The  second  volume  of 
Hessrs.  King's  el^nt  and  very  convenient 
cabinet  edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems,  for  the 
pocket  or  portmanteau ;  about  which  all  that 
needs  be  said  is,  that  it  is  for  its  purpose  the 
best  edition  of  the  laureate's  works. —  The 
Shakespeare  Argoty  ;  containing  moat  of  the 
wealth  of  Shakespeare's  wisdom  and  wit, 
alphabetically  arranged  and  classified.  By 
Captain  A.  F.  P.  Harcourt.  (Henry  B.  King 
and  Co.)  Shakespeare  can  be  presented  in  no 
fonn  that  is  not  welcome.  Under  alphabetical 
headings  Captain  Harcourt  arranges  ■  good- 
sized  volume  of  illustrative  quotations,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  common-place  book  of  the  great 
dramatist.  Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  judgment  displayed.  Captain  Harcourt 
has  been  judicious,  avoiding  triviality  on  the 
one  hand,  and  giving  easy  reference  to  impor- 
tant sentiments  on  the  other.  As  always,  a 
fresh  Gun^stion  is  made  of  Shakespeare's  in- 
exhaustible wealth  and  profound  wisdom. — 
Hymnt  for  all  8ea>ont.  By  Henrt  T.  Hbt- 
WOOD,  B.A.  (Hodder  and  Btouehton.)  Our 
commendation  of  Mr.  Heywood's  hymns  must 
be  negative.  They  violate  no  proprieties  of 
composition  and  offend  no  delicacies  of  reli- 
gious feeling.  They  are  smooth,  devotional, 
and  orthodox,  but  they  ore  commonplace.  No 
special  felicities  of  thought  or  expression  ele- 
vate the  rhyming  into  poetry,  the  devotional 
musing  into  song.  They  do  not  penetrate 
deeply,  or  surprise  to  enjoyment,  or  touch  to 
deep  feeling.  Luther  set  the  decalogue  to 
music,  but  we  suspect  the  result  was  hardly 
poetry,  and  yet  it  might  be  sung.  We  have 
l^hted  upon  no  hymn  that  we  should  either 
refuse  or  much  care  to  sing. — IIyma»  and 
Saered  Lyriea.  By  Qodfbbt  Thwno,  B.A. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  The  place  which 
many  of  Mr.  Thring's  hymns  has  won  in  the 
principal  hymnals  of  the  day,  not  in  those  of 
his  own  church  only,  but  also  in  those  of  the 
Free  Churches,  is  a  sufBcient  attestation  of 
their  merit.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  good 
hymn.    Many  lyrics,  exquisite  in  their  poetry, 
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are  defective  as  hymns ;  while  many  whose 
poetical  quality  is  only  moderate  have  been 
eagerly  accepted  as  precious  expressions  for 
devotional  feeling.  Mr.  Thring's  hymns  are 
smooth  in  their  poetical  form,  and  have  that 
instinctive  (ouch  which  liberates  religious  feel- 
ing, as  welt  as  tenderness  of  sympathy  and 
beauty  of  expression  for  the  embodiment  of  it 
They  fall  short  of  the  sublime  conceptions,  the 
heavenward  impulses,  and  the  strong,  reverent 
passion,  which  place  Watts  and  Wesley  in- 
comparably above  all  our  hymn  writers,  and 
which  make  David's  psalms  so  transcendent; 
but  many  of  the  hymns  are  very  sweet  and 
will  live.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  and  the 
best  is  '  Saviour,  blessed  Saviour.'  It  is  really 
a  fine  hymn,  with  the  true  lyrical  and  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  with  a  fine  development  of 
idea.  The  Church  Consecration  Hymn  also, 
although  echoing  a  little  too  much  Dr.  Bonar's 
fine  litany,  is  nobly  conceived. — Ilymn»  and 
other  Varies.  By  William  Bbight,  D.D.  Se- 
cond Edition.  Enlarged.  (Kivingtons.)  The 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Bright's  hymns  contains 
twenty  additional  compositions.  One  recoils 
from  an  argument  to  prove  the  eternity  of 
suffering,  in  the  shape  of  a  hymn.  Nor  do 
we  like  to  see  Antichrist  abused  in  versa 
Themes  like  these  demand  grave  and  exact 
arguments.  Dr.  Bright  rises  much  higher 
when  noble  aspvations  and  sympathies  find 
expression  ;  of  course,  the  sacramental  hymns 
are  full  of  transubstantiation.  We  wish  that 
Dr.  Bright  had  indicated  the  hymns  that  are 
traoslations,  and  their  authorship.  Some  of 
his  compositions  are  sweet  and  devotjonal,  and 
deserve  a  place  in  the  hymnals  of  the  Church. 
^Hymjiiand  Vertes.  Original  and  Translated. 
By  Hekrv  Downton,  M.A.  (Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.)  Mr.  Downton  has  gathered  together 
hymns,  translations,  sonnets,  £c.,  which  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals,  and  won  favour 
therein.  Among  them  appear  several  transla- 
tions from  the  French  of  Vinet,  Oberlin, 
Adolpho  Monod,  D'AubignS,  and  others.  Like 
hosts  of  others,  Mr.  Downton  writes  hymns 
with  which  no  fault  can  be  found,  and  which 
can  be  sung  with  edification  ;  but  which  do 
not  live  in  the  memory  and  heart  through  any 
distinctive  qualities. — Home  Bimgt  for  Quiet 
Bonn.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  R.  H,  Bathes, 
M.A.  (Henry  S.  KingnndCo.)  Mr.  Bayncshas 
added  another  to  the  four  or  five  anthologies 
of  English  verae  which  he  has  culled.  He  has 
drawn  the  contents  of  this  elegant  little  vo- 
ne  of  devotional  poetry  from  diversified 
iircBS.  Many  of  them  are  new  to  us ;  one 
two  by  Sarah  Doudney,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  editor's,  are  very  sweet.  It  is  a  very 
choice  little  volume. —  Waytide  Welh  ;  or, 
Thovgbtsfrom  Deepdaie,  By  Alexander  La- 
MOBT.  (Hodder  and  Stougbton.)  There  is  a 
great  charm  of  simple  beauty  and  tender 
dainty  thought  about  these  papers.  They  are 
the  musings  of  a  recluse  about  all  sorts  of 
things — books,  twilights,  sunsets,  faded  leaves, 
Ac,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual 
strength  and  freshness.  They  combine  a  re- 
finement and  beauty  of  expression  that  could 
come  only  from  a  beautlfLU  soul— meditaUvc^ 
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full  of  beautiful  pathos,  tenderly  conrei?ed, 
and  ■rtiaticsUj  expressed.  It  is  a  veiy  choice 
little  volume. — Flood,  FuHd,  and  ForaL  By 
Gbokob  Roopbr.  Fourth  Edition.  (W.  Isbis~ 
ter  and  Co.)  A  book  about  natural  hfstoiT 
wid  field  sports  that  will  be  very  popular  with 
boys.  In  the  autobiographies  of  a  salmon 
and  a  fox  we  are  told  about  their  habits,  ex- 
periences, and  perils.  Another  chapter  tells 
us  about  birds'  nesting,  rat  catching,  badger 
hunting,  fen  shooting,  &c.,  to  which  isappend- 
ed  an  amusing  account  of  a  run  after  a  bag- 
fox.  It  is  a  book  worthy  of  Harry  Hicover. 
— Little  Folk* :  a  Magatine  for  Oie  Young. 
Vol.  VII.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.)  Little 
things  play  the  greatest  part  in  life,  and,  chief 
of  all,  the  little  things  that  minister  to  little 
folk.  Nothing  can  bo  more  important  than 
the  character  for  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
literature  of  the  Dursery,  which  gives  the  first 
mould  and  tone  to  the  intellect  and  heart  Of 
all  the  afiluent  provision  for  this,  no  ma^oEine 
excels  '  Little  Folks '  in  its  wise  simplicity,  its 
gracious  geniality,  and  the  skilful  variety  and 
excellence  of  matter  and  illustration,  grave 
and  gay,  with  which  it  interests  its  readers. 
No  magazine  of  the  month  is  anticipated  more 
eagerly,  or  read  with  more  avidity.— IF!  Wall- 
Irtdge's  MitctUanie*.  A  New  Edition.  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Ca)  A  collection  of  short 
papers,  essays,  tales,  sketches,  Ac,  published 
in  difioreht  volumes  some  thirty  years  ago, 
then  collected  into  a  single  volume  in  18S1,  of 
which  the  present  is  a  revised  edition.  No 
clue  to  the  author  is  given.  It  is  a  book  of 
pleasant  trifles  -,  perhaps  the  best  things  in  it 
are  some  of  the  definitions  of  the  '  Council 
of  Fom-,  e.g..  Marriage — Love  in  a  Prison  ; 
Bachelor — Adam  with  a  choice  of  Eves ;  Heta- 

fhysics— Feeling  for  a  Science  in  the  Dark  ; 
aper— A  Poor  Flat  Much  Put  Upon ;  Monk 
— A  Man  who  Commits  Himself  to  Prison  for 
being  Religious ;  Sleep  ^  Easy  Lessons  in 
Death;  Wine— Bottled  Fever ;  Music— A  Soul 
Seeking  a  Body. — Senen  Ytart  of  a  Life. 
(Edinburgh  :  Ethuonston  and  Douglas.)  The 
great  merit  of  tbis  little  story  is  the  quiet 
truth,  and,  we  must  add;  the  pure  English 
with  which  it  is  written.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  Scotch  family  at  Olencraig,  and  of  the  vicis- 
situdes which  death  and  tlie  tender  pssaioD 
bring.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  good 
deal  of  subtle  and  delicate  truth,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Guy,  in  which  the  partial  de- 
fects of  a  true  and  noble  heart,  and  ibe  degree 
of  unfaithfulDess  possible  to  it,  are  skilfully 
delineated.  According  to  what  seems  to  he 
the  matrimonial  canon  of  modem  novels,  the 
heroine^  Annie,  eventually  marries  a  man  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  older  than  herself. 
She  is  a  true  womanly  woman,  of  whom,  per- 
haps, Guy  was  hardly  worthy,  but  whose  ulti- 
mate choice,  Edward  St  John,  does  not  inte- 
rest us  much.  Misanthropy  may  have  the 
kind  of  development  represented,  but  we  are 
not^  sure.  At  any  rate,  we  should  like  a 
CAoon  to  he  laid  down  in  the  Court  of  Love, 
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Porgivenen'i  and  Law,  grouTided  in  PrindpUx 
iiiterpreUd  hy  Human  Analogic.  By  Hob- 
ACG  BuBHNELL,  D.D.    Hodder  aud  Stougfa- 

Wo  must  first  protest  with  the  utmost  re- 
sentment against  the  barbarous  style  in  which 
Dr.  Bushuell  has  written  this  volume.  Save 
for  the  vitality  which  be  has  put  into  it,  it 
would  be  utterly  unreadable.  Uncouth  verbali- 
zations, abominable  idioms — rightly  or  wrong- 
ly attributed  by  Englishmen  partly  to  the  un- 
conventional daring  of  American  democratic 
ideas  in  literature,  partly  to  defective  literary 
discipline,  and  partly  to  a  defective  sense  of 
both  rhythm  and  reverence — are  here  exag- 
gerated into  harsh,  rugged  sentences,  arbitrary 
in  construction,  and  consisUng  of  the  most  out- 
rageous words,  enough  to  break  one's  teeth. 
We  scarcely  remember  a  more  difficult  and  ex- 
cruciating literary  task  than  the  perusal  of  this 
volume  has  been.  Such  phrases  as  'a  good 
square  paymg-inof  'pains,' 'thohard-pan basis 
of  justice,'  'the  overhang  of  his  will,'  and  scores 
of  other  colloquialisms,  vulgarities,  and  out- 
rageous adjectives — as  had  or  worse— which 
we  meet  with  in  the  perusal  of  th'e  volume,  are 
an  offence  against  literature,  and  utterly  unne- 
cessary for  either  lucidity  or  force.  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Bishop  Butler,  and  others,  have  had  as 
severe  a  metaphysical  thesis  to  expound  as  Dr. 
Bushnell  imagines  to  have  fallen  to  his  lot; 
but  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tor- 
ture language  and  coin  expletives  and  adjec- 
tives as  he  has  done.  Only  intorestin  the  theme 
that  ho  discusses  and  respect  for  Dr.  Bush- 
nell'e  thorough  honesty  and  independence  as  a 
thinker,  and  for  his  heart  of  genuine  love  and 
fealty  to  Christ,  could  have  carried  us  through 
the  volume.  We  put  emphasis  upon  this,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  literature,  but  of  Dr. 
Bushnell  himself ;  for  he  thereby  places  his 
argument  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  hook  is  a  revision,  if  not  a  recantation, 
and  Dr.  Bushuell  withdraws  Parts  III.  and  17. 
of  his  volume — on  '  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice ' — 
with  a  view,  at  a  future  time,  of  recasting  and 
remoulding  the  residuary  portion  with  this 
new  section.  The  portion  thus  substituted  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  question  or  dogma  of 
the  Atonement  Dr.  Bushuell  says  thathebas 
been  constrained  to  this  revision  by  '  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  fresh  light ;'  and,  with  ad- 
mirable candour,  that '  there  is  no  reason  per- 
sonal t4)  myself  why  I  should  be  fastened  to 
my  own  small  measures  when  larger  measures 
are  given  me.'  '  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I 
hare  these  amendments  by  any  private  revela- 
tion ;  I  only  know  that  I  have  them  as  being 
found  by  them,  and  not  as  having  found  them 
myself.  Perhaps  our  new  seeing  in  such  matters 
is,  at  times,  bat  our  mood  ;  and  yet,  perhaps. 
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our  mood  maj  bo  our  gift  of  sceii^.'  '  It  has 
to  mo  the  nature  of  an  occurrence  rather  than 
of  a  discovery ;  for  how  can  that  be  called 
a  discovery  which  the  Uaster'a  words  have 
been  pUinly  teaching  for  eighteen  huodred 
years,  and  which  we,  His  disciples,  hare,  by 
some  unaccountable  dulness,  missed,  aeadoan 
to  a  particular  day  of  accident,  icilhin  the  tiut 
nix  Toontht'  Ali  most  admirable,  only  these 
ingenuous  acknowledgments  of  prc^essive 
light  should,  we  think,  have  softened  some  of 
Dr.  Bushnell's  enpressions  towards  those  who, 
in  other  moods,  perhaps  like  his  own  earlier 
ones,  see  ihe  work  of  Christ  differently.  Un- 
less Dr.  Bushnell  claims  to  be  Qod'g  special, 
not  to  say  infallible,  prophet  to  the  theologians 
of  the  enlu-e  Christian  Church  until  'within 
the  last  six  months,'  his  new  teaching  should 
surely  be  propounded  diffidently,  and  with  Uie 
consciousness  that  his  mood  and  vision  are  not 
necessarily  the  truer  because  they  are  the  later. 
There  is  always  a  primd  facie  presumption 
gainst  a  new  prophet,  whose  teachings  are  out 
of  the  line  of  normal  development,  and  amount 
to  a  reversal  of  the  teachings  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him.  All  true  advance  must  be 
io  the  lines  of  former  progress.  And  when 
a  man  professes  to  have  made  a  discovery  in  a 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  all  the 
earnest  and  gifted  thinkers  of  Uie  Church  have 
altogether  missed,  they  will  not  be  irreverent 
worldlings  only  who  class  him  with  the  ingeni- 
ous fanatics  of  all  sciences  and  of  all  ages,  who 
think  it  their  mission  to  '  make  all  things  new.' 
That  in  every  age  theological  science  does  ad- 
vance is  necessarily  true.  It  would  not  only 
be  an  anomaly,  it  would  be  the  absolute  con- 
demnation of  theology  if  it  did  not.  There 
has  scarcely  been  a  generation  in  which  some 
modi6cation  of  the  forms  of  great  fundamental 
dogmas  has  not  been  witnessed  -,  the  substance 
remaining  the  same,  but  the  accidental  modes 
of  holding  it  changing.  This  has  especially 
been  the  case  with  the  Atonement.  While,  in 
its  great  fundamental  idea  of  expiation  or  sacri- 
fice for  sins,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  immu- 
table and  fundamental  beliefs  of  Christian  theo- 
logy and  life,  the  scientific  conception  of  it  has 
tlnder^ne  constant  changes,  from  the  simple 
historic  apprehensions  of  the  early  Church  to 
the  forensic  '  mtitfactio  '  of  Anselm  ;  and 
thence  through  various  modifications  of  the 
-  latter — Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  TrideDline,  Ar- 
minian,  kc. — to  the  broader  moral  conceptions 
of  our  own  day.  Uost  theologians  of  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age  must  be  conscious  of  the 
change  which  has  passed  upon  the  scientific 
conceptions  of  their  own  student  life.  And 
yet,  through  ail  these  changes,  which  all  schools 
of  thought  have  alike  experienced,  the  great 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  practical  do- 

Eendencc  for  acceptance  with  God  has  rested 
as  Ijeen  vitally  held ;  it  has  been  science  only, 
not  religious  life,  which  has  experienced  the 
change.  Those  who,  like  Dr.  Bushnell,  Dr. 
Young,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  and  some  Unita- 
rian divines,  have  held  the  '  moral  view,'  have 
hitherto  been  a  minority  of  scientific  theolo- 
gians, so  small  as  not  to  affect  this  general  cha- 
racterization. 
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The  discovery  which  has  modified  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's moral  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  led 
to  the  recoD  si  ruction  of  this  part  of  his  fotTuer 
book  is,  that  the  essential  condition  of  true  for- 
giveness, on  the  part  of  the  forgiver,  is,  that  he 
must  incur  cost  and  endure  pain  in  order  to 
'  new  temper  and  liquefy  the  reluctant  nature. 
And  this  making  cost  will  be  his  propitiation  of 
himself.'  The  phrase  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
It  seems  to  mean  that  such  cost  and  endurance 
will  have  a  propitiating  efleot  upon  the  for- 
ever's own  feeling,  and  will  make  his  volition 
and  word  of  for^veness  a  deep,  thorough,  and 
tender  sympathy.  '  Ourmoralpathologiesand 
those  of  God  make  faithful  answer  to  each 
other,  and  He  is  brought  so  close  to  us  that 
almost  anything  that  occurs  in  the  workings  or 
exigencies  of  our  moral  instincts  may  even  be 
expected  in  His.'  The  only  other  possible 
meaning  is  the  ordinary  moral  theory,  that 
what  God  does  or  suffers  in  order  to  save  men 
propitiates  them,  and  exercises  upon  them  a 
constraining,  subduing,  moral  influence. 

Both  theories  are  inversions  of  the  ordinary 
idea  of  propitiation.  In  the  latter,  Ood  does 
something  that  propitiates  man,  in  the  former 
Qod  first  propitiates  Himself,  produces  in  Him- 
self by  cost  and  suffering  a  genuine  and  tho- 
rough forgiving  sympathy,  which,  when  pro- 
duced, becomes  the  effective  moral  influence 
which  propitiates  men.  The  latter  is  Dr. 
Bushnell's  new  discovery,  which  he  argues  out 
at  length.  '  True  foi^veness,'  he  tells  us.  in 
characteristic  |)hraseology, '  that  which  for^ves 
as  Ood  in  Christ  hath  forgiven,  is  no  such  let- 
ting up  simply  of  revenge  against  the  wrong- 
doer as  was  first  described,  no  shove  of  dis- 
mission, no  dumb  turning  of  the  back.  Nei- 
ther is  it  any  mere  setting  of  the  will  to  do  a 
deed  of  love,  as  we  often  discover  in  really  good 
men — no  drumming  of  the  hard  sentiments 
and  revulsions  and  moral  condemnations  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  they  were  not  meant  to  go  to 
sleep,  but  to  stay  by  rather  in  such  welcome 
as  the  new  cast  of  a  right  propitiation  will 
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sympathy  with  the  wrong-doing  party  as  virtu- 
ally takes  his  nature ;  and,  secondly,  a  making 
cost  in  that  natiue  by  suffering,  or  expense,  or 
painstaking  sacrifice,  or  labour.'  'When  this 
is  done  thoroughly  enoi^h  to  configure  and 
new-tone  the  forgiving  party  as  well  us  the 
forgiven,  he  is  so  far  become  himself  a  recon- 
ciled or  propitiated  man,  as  truly  as  the  other 
is  became  a  forgiven  or  restored  man.' 

This  state  of  '  tenderly  appreciative  sympa- 
thy '  Dr.  Bushnell  represents  Ood  as  attaining 
by  overcoming  in  His  own  feeling  natural  and 
necessary  disgusts  with  sin  and  sinners.  '  The 
propitiation  itself  proceeds  from  His  love,  and 
is  only  designed  ti  viork  on  other  unreducible 
tentimenta  that  hijiderSit  love  in  forgir:eT>eit  it 
might  otheraite  iettow.  Our  own  love,  as  we 
saw,  might  be  sufficient  if  it  were  not  hindered 
by  certain  colkteral  obstructive  sentiments, 
and  Ood  is  in  this  moral  analogy  with  us.  He 
is  put  in  arms  against  wrong-doers,  ju:it  as  we 
are  by  His  moral  disgusts,  displeasures,  abhor- 
rences,  ind^ations,  and,  what  is  more  than 
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■U,  by  His  offended  faolines.'! ;  and,  bj  Torce  of 
these  partly  recalcitrant  sentiments,  He  is  so 
fnr  shut  back  in  the  sjmpatliieH  of  His  love 
that  He  can  Dcrre  Hiinsolf  to  the  severitios  of 
gOTernment  so  long  aa  such  Beverities  are 
wanted.'  Again,  '  the  propitiation  only  takes 
away  out  of  range  certain  subordinate  and 
partly  casual  sentiments  that  wait  on  God's 
absolute  principles  and,  purposes,  to  act  as  dis- 
pleasures and  revulsions  may  in  the  tonine  of 
His  legal  discipline,  and  act  no  longer  when 
their  dominating  force  may  properly  cease,' 

The  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ  are  but 
one  instance  or  manifestation  at  this.  'The 
transactional  matter  of  Christ's  life  and  death 
is  a  specimen  chapter,  so  to  speak,  of  the  infl- 
Ditc  book  that  records  the  eternal  goiog  on  of 
Ood's  blessed  nature  within.  Being  made  in 
His  image,  we  are  able  to  see  His  moral  dispo- 
sition—always forging  their  forgiTcnesses  under 
the  reactions  of  endurance  and  sacriBce — as 
we  do  ours.  And  this  is  the  eternal  story  of 
which  Christ  shows  us  but  a  single  leaf.'  So 
that  all  the  purpose,  significance,  and  efBcncy 
of  Christ's  mediatorial  work  consist  in  tho 
more  vivid  manifestation  of  these  self- propitia- 
ting processes  in  the  eternal  nature  of  Qod. 
'The  everlasting  God,  in  a  particular  year  of 
the  calendar — ^k.,  the  year  of  Christ's  death, 
was  gained  repreuntatively  to  new  dispositions, 
and  became,  in  some  new  sense  a  Saviour.  .  .  . 
The  great  salvation  *as  not,  in  this  view, 
wrought  by  the  new  composure  of  Ood  in  that 
particular  year,  but  it  was  set  forth  as  an  ever- 
lasting new  composure  (tie^  so  to  speak,  made 
evident  in  that  year's  doings.'  Holding  that 
propitiation  and  expiation  are  morally  incom- 
patible ideas  (another  discovery  which  will  be 
new  to  theologians).  Dr.  Bushnell  holds  that 
one  or  other  '  must  go  down,'  and  there  is,  he 
says,  no  room  left  to  doubt  which  it  must  be. 

Against  all  theories  of  expiation  or  propitia- 
tion, of  either  peraonal  feeling  in  God  or  of 
principles  of  eternal  right  in  His  law.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell maintains  these  two  theses — first,  that  the 
only  means  of  salvation,  necessary  or  provided, 
is  a  moral  influitnce  operating  upon  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  sinner ;  and  next,  that  this  mo- 
ral influence  is  constituted  by  a  process  of  self- 
propitiation  which  goes  on  in  the  feelings  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  and  ho  labors  hard, 
and  wo  must  say  very  desperately,  to  bring 
into  conformity  with  these  notions  both  the 
sacrificial  langu^e  of  Scripture,  the  groat  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  analogies  of 
human  experience.  We  do  not  here  reargue 
the  tlieory  of  the  Atonement;  it  ia,  of  course, 
far  too  vast  a  theme  for  the  present  notice,  and 
in  the  aArmation  of  it  the  b'ue  and  the  false 
are  so  subtly  blended  thatsumraary  judgments 
are  open  to  no  end  of  exceptions.  The  great 
principles  involved  in  the  theory,  as  antagonis- 
tic to  that  of  expiatory  atonement,  have  been 
abundantly  discussed  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Bushnell's  book  on  '  The  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice,' and  clearly  the  radical  objections  to  the 
moral  theory  have  been  felt  by  bim  to  have 
so  much  of  cogency  that  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  discover  some  extenuation  of  them; 
wb  do  not  think  very  successfully.     His  new 
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theory  is  burdened  with  the  insuperable  objec- 
tions of  the  old,  and  with  additional  anthropo- 
morphic assumptions  that  are  equally  inadmis- 
sible ;  and  that  in  the  name  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  identify  to  a  perilous 
extent  the  perfect  nature  of  God,  with  the 
weaknesses,  hesitations,  and  mutabilities  of 
our  own  imperfect  nature.  While,  in.  our 
bumble  judgment,  they  are  a  simple  travesty 
of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject as  well  as  a  contradiction  to  the  deep- 
est instincts  of  humanity  in  every  age,  in  its 
most  enlightened  and  holy  yearnings.  The  exe- 
gesis of  Scripture  is  meagre.  snperScial.  and 
wayward  in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Bushnell  has 
great  penetration  and  force  as  a  thinker,  but 
he  has  equal  waywardness ;  and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  meanings  of  Scripture  are  so  glaringly 
mnde  to  bend  to  a  preconceived  theory. 

We  do  rot,  for  the  reason  ah-eady  stated, 
argue  either  part  of  this  composite  theory. 
With  nine-tenths  of  what  Dr.  Bushnell  says 
about  the  moral  influences  of  God's  forgive- 
ness and  of  Christ's  death  we  perfectly  agree.  . 
We  join  issue  with  him  only  upon  the  tenth 
point — the  inferential  argument  from  the 
whole — viz.,  that  because  of  this  great  moral 
constraining  power,  Christ's  death  has  no  ex- 
piatory character,  whereas,  in  our  judgment,  it 
is  the  expiatory  element  which  is  the  extreme 
moral  power.  We  accept  all  his  affirmations 
of  the  one,  we  repudiate  only  bis  denial  of  the 
other ;  while,  concerning  the  propitiatory  pro- 
cess, which  he  describes  as  going  on  in  the 
Divine  nature,  we  must  reject  it  as  fanciful 
and  exa^erated.  If  we  could  conceive  it  as 
possible  in  absolute  perfection,  we  might  fairly 
ask  why,  if  certain  moral  coercions  eiercis^ 
upon  himself  have  a  propitiating  influence  upon 
his  feelings,  the  idea  of  a  like  propitiating  influ- 
ence of  the  solf-sacriOce  of  Christ  should  be  so 
hnpossible  F 

In  its  thinking  Dr,  Bushnell's  book  is 
strong,  tearless,  acute,  and  suggestive ;  in  spi- 
rit, it  is  reverent,  sympathetic,  and  devoutly 
Christian.  Few  men  command  our  Christian 
respect  and  affection  in  a  higher  degree ;  but 
we  are  compelled  to  reject  his  fundamental 
position,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  revelation  which  God  has  given 
to  us  in  Scripture — the  hi^est  external  autho- 
rity that  we  possess  ;  and  equally  opposed  to 
our  highest  mternai  authority — ^the  intuitive 
conscience  or  moral  sense — which  universally 
affirms  the  necessity  and  supremacy  of  immu- 
table righteousness ;  and  which,  thcrpfore, 
almost  as  universally  has  demanded  expiation 
in  order  to  the  righteous  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Tim  Gospel  iU  oifji  Witw-is.  The  Hulscan 
Lecture  for  ISV.S.  By  the  Bov.  Stanley 
Leatdes,  M.A.     Henry  S,  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Leathca  has  wisely  restricted  himself  to 
the  elementary  phenomena  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  out  of  these  he  has  constructed 
nith  great  ability  and  ingenuity  what  must 
ever  be  the  most  conclusive  argument  for  the 
truth  and  supernatural  character  of  Cbris- 
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An  iDtroductory  l«cture  describes  and  dis- 
criminates with  conciseness  and  justness  the 
present  characteristics  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  it  is  more  natu- 
ral than  philosophical  that  the  author  should 
ignore  the  entire  Christiaa  thought  and  life  of 
(Ireat  Britain  outside  the  Established  Church. 
To  us  who  are  without,  this  ostricb-likc  uncon- 
sciousness is  Rimplj  atnazdiig — all  the  more  In 
a  man  of  Mr  Stanley  LeaChes'  unquestionable 
liberality  of  sympathj.  It  would,  however, 
be  too  much  to  eipect  from  a  Uulsean  lecturer 
that  he  should  treat  as  co-ordinate  facts  and 
Dowers  the  Christian  thought  and  life  of  the 
English  Nonconforming  and  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  It  needs  a  Dr.  D5l1iDger 
fairly  to  place  them  Id  Iheir  relative  positions, 
I  although    his    book,    'The    Church    and  the 

Churches,'  m^bt  have  awakened,  even  in  those 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Establisb- 
ment.  some  suspicion  of  what  exists  without  it 

Accepting,  howcTer,  tlr.  Loathes'  survey 
within  the  established  Episcopalian  sphere  to 
which  he  has  restricted  it,  and  which  he  desig- 
nates '  The  Church,'  we  very  gladly  commend 
It.  He  justly  deprecates  its  schismatical  con- 
dition, and  points  out  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fects of  Che  three  parties  into  which  it  is  hope- 
lessly split  up. 

Insisting  upon  the  general  truth  that  Chris- 
tianity ha.s  itj<  foundation  and  power  infaeti, 
be  points  out  nitli  considerable  eloquence  and 
power  of  earnest  sarcasm  how  each  of  these 
parties  has  subordinated  these  facts  to  its  own 
dogmatic  theory  of  them.  He  describes  the 
narrow  dogmas  of  salvation  which  the  Eran- 
gelicul  party  have  built  upon  the  great  fact  of 
L'brist's  death,  the  aacramentarian  dogmas  into 
which  the  High  Church  party  hare  pervert- 
ed it,  and  the  attenuated  ethical  and  subjective 
theories  of  the  Broad  Church  party ;  together 
with  the  changes  in  each  party  itself,  which 
within  the  last  forty  years  have  produced  this 
rigidity  and  obstinacy  of  narrow  dogma.  '  The 
facts  which  were  the  keystone  of  apostolic 
teaching  have  become  diluted  into,  and  identi- 
fied with  a  set  of  congealed  and  crystallized 
notions  about  the  facts.  The  person  of  the 
dying  and  the  living  Lord  has  disappeared  in 
some  theory  as  to  what  He  did,  A  stereotyp- 
ed inipres.'iton  of  certain  consequences  has 
usurped  the  place  of  tho  original  and  eneipz- 
iag  cause.'  Mr.  Leathes  thinks  that  there  is 
good  in  each  party.  '  There  is  the  warmth  of 
a  genial  humanity  in  the  one,  the  strength  of  a 
Uivine  faiih  in  another,  and  tho  practical  wis- 
dom of  common  sense  in  a  third  ;'  and  with 
an  eclectic  sympathy  he  urges  that  they  should 
all  be  united,  although  hme  Evangelicalism 
is  to  be  united  to  sacramentarianism,  or  either 
to  rationalistic  Broad  Churcbism,  he  does  not 
even  suggest. 

Coming  to  the  formal  theme  of  his  lectures, 
Mr.  Loathes  selects  tho  Oospel  of  Mark  as  ex- 
pressing '  in  primitive  gospel,'  and  indicates  its 
stotements  about  Jesus  as  an  answer  to  the 
question,  'What  is  the  '  Gospel  f  In  the 
Apostolic  Church  we  have  a  distinct  embodi- 
ment of  the  corresponding  beliefs  about  Christ, 
which  existed  immediately  after  His  death. 
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In  New  Testament  literature,  especially  in 
Paul's  epistles,  we  have  these  beliefs  formally 
articulated,  unequivocally  setting  forth  the 
three  fundami^ntal  facts  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  Death,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as 
also  the  moral  effect  of  these  beliefs  upon 
those  who  held  them,  first  in  the  ideal  of  good- 
ness which,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Epbesians  embodies  ;  and  next  m  the  practi- 
cal lives  of  Christian  men.  Whatever  the 
origin  or  the  inspiration  of  this  literature,  it 
sets  forth  this  grand  and  original  theory  of 
Christ  and  His  mission,  and  it  attains  to  this 
sudden  and  transcendent  moral  elevation;  so 
that  the  New  Testament  has  proved  itself  his- 
torically to  be  tho  greatest  moral  force  that  the 
world  has  known.  This  in  a  series  of  succinct 
and  earnest  paragraphs,  Mr.  Leathes  admirably 
presents,  showing  the  character,  Brst,  of  the 
literature  that  tho  New  Testament  has  called 
into  existence  and  is  continuously  creating — 
the  purest  and  moat  cogent  literature  of  the 
world ;  next,  of  the  personal  character  which 
it  produces,  both  in  its  purity  and  in  its  moral 
strength,  as  well  in  heroic  doing  as  in  heroic 
suffering;  and,  lastly,  the  noble,  national  cha- 
racter that  it  creates,  wherever  it  is  received, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  received.  This 
argument  is  unanswerable,  and  Mr.  Leathes 
has  put  it  well 

ChaTactrHiitie»  of  Chrintian  Moralittf.     Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  for  1878.     By  the  Rev.  I.  Qke- 


Hr.  Smith's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  some- 
what too  superficial  for  a  Bampton  Lecturn.  It 
is  not  without  intellectual  vigour :  it  indicates 
considerable  reading ;  and  occasionally  it 
deals  acutely  and  conclusively  with  separate 
points  of  the  ar^ment ;  but  it  lacks  depth  of 
philosophic  penetration  and  breadth  of  philo- 
sophic grasp.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  sermon  rather  than  of  that  of  a  philosophic 
disquisition.  The  separate  lectures  are  too 
brief  for  their  specific  topics ;  they  touch  rather 
than  grasp  them. 

The  tirst  lecture  seeks  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  valid  and  acknowledged  stan- 
dard of  moral  right  and  wrong.  The  author 
appeals  first  to  the  universal  moral  sense  of 
men — '  the  normal  conscience  of  civiliiatLon.' 
This  respects  both  tbo  '  relations  of  man  to 
man  and  bis  relations  to  a  power  above  him- 
self.' Christian  morality  is  'the  standard  of 
morality  generally  accepted  among  Christians.' 
This,  of  course,  is  purely  empirical  ;  but  per- 
haps the  author  is  justified  in  contenting  him- 
self with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  com- 
parative estimate  of  Christian  morality,  which 
13  his  thesis ;  only  we  could  have  desired  a 
more  profound  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
foundations  of  moral  obligation  which  be  pro- 

His  second  lecture  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  show,  '  mainly  on  psychological 
grounds,  that  the  vital  principle  of  moral  ex- 
cellence in  its  every  phase  is  unselfish  love, 
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the  principle  of  Tice  selflshness ;'  in  which,  1 
after  having  distinguished  tho  proper  self 
from  mero  faculty,  the  author  makes  the 
entire  virtue  of  the  volitions  which  direct 
their  exercise  cansiat  in  selfish  or  unselfish 
feeling  and  motive;  which  is  doubtless  sub- 
Stantiall;  true,  although  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  proper  claims  and  feelings  of  self 
BU^^st  themselves,  which,  in  his  general  and 
too  summarj'  cUssiflcation,  tho  lecturer  does 
not  mention.  Indeed,  his  method  is  too  like 
that  of  the  preacher  whose  broad  assertions 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  He  would  fare  badly  in 
a  Socratic  discussion  unless  far  more  amply 
furnished  with  argument  than  his  discourses 
indicate. 

Subsequent  lectures  deal  with  specific 
points  of  Christian  morality,  and  with  spe- 
cific objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  it  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mil),  Mr.  F.  W.  New- 
man, and  others ;  chiefly  Mr.  Newman,  whoso 
essay  '  On  the  Defective  Morality  of  the  New 
Testament '  is  dealt  with  almost  point  by 
point,  and  generally  with  much  acuteness  and 
success.  Mr.  Smith  is  far  more  keen  as  a 
critic  than  ho  is  profound  as  a  philosopher. 
We  can  heartily  commend  this  part  of  his 
work.  His  answers  often  expose  tho  sophis- 
try, and  very  rarely  fail  to  show  the  untena- 
blencss  of  the  objections  with  which  he  deals. 
So  far  as  they  go,  indeed,  his  lectures  are  ad- 
mirable tbrougbout;  they  are  well-informed, 
acute,  and  vigorous,  but  they  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  partial  treatment  of  a  great  theme, 
which  happily  is  just  now  attracting  special 
attention. 

IJUtory  of  ChriitUcn  Theology  in  the  Apoito- 
lie  Ai/e.  By  Enwiiu)  Rbuss.  Translated 
by  Anmib  Hakwooh  from  the  Third  Edition. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  R.  W.  Dale, 
KA.  Vol.  n.  llodderandStougbton. 
We  are  glad  to  receive  the  completing  vo- 
lume of  Beuss'  great  work,  which,  from  a 
purely  historical  point  of  view,  sets  forth  the 
Christian  ideas  of  the  Apostolic  age.  This 
second  volume  contains  the  exposition  of  the 
theology  of  Paul  and  of  John,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  two;  also  a  section  treating  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  Peter, 
Barnabas,  and  Clement,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Gospels  of  the  Synoptista, 
The  most  important  section  is  the  exposition 
of  the  Pauline  theology,  which,  both  in  the 
general  grasp  of  it,  and  in  the  treatment  of  its 
separate  ideas — righteousness,  sin,  law,  the 
gospel,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  faith, 
regeneration,  redemption,  justification,  the 
Church.  &c. — is  remarkably  able.  Dr.  Reuss 
is  an  Augustinian,  if  not  a  Calvinist,  and  he 
labours  hard  at  the  problem  of  Pauline  pre- 
de»itination.  We  can  only  say  that  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  nil  logic  fails,  and 
that  Paul  is  no  exception  to  Aose  who  at- 
tempt to  solve  it.  Hence,  except  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomaas,  '  he  steadily  keeps 
at  a  distance  from  this  dangerous  coast' 
Still,  as  the  only  New  Testament  writer  who 
■  frankly  faces  ihe  question,  if  be  cannot 
answer  it  Boccesflfully,  so  far  from  reproach- 
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ing  him  with  his  failure,  we  venture  ta  say  that 
by  so  doing  he  shows  himself  to  be  the  only 
true  theologian  among  bin  contemporaries. 
True  knowledge  alone  is  able  to  recognise 
the  limits  imposed  upon  iL' 

Not  less  able  is  the  treatment  of  the  theo- 
1(^  of  John,  whose  '  hazv  figure,  without 
any  sharpness  of  outline,'  is  contrasted  with 
tho  '  strongly  marked  and  perfectly  distinct 
individuality  of  Paul.'  This  is  illustrated  in 
several  particulars  from  John's  personal  por- 
traiture, his  faint  histoij,  and  the  heterogene- 
ous character  of  bis  different  writings,  as  well 
as  (toTD  the  mystical  habit  of  bis  thinking. 
Dr.  Reuss  holds  by  the  conviction  which 
modem  science  has  not  yet  been  able  (o 
shake,  that  all  tho  writinp  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  ascribed  to  the  AposUe  John  do 
really  belong  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  Xa  the 
sphere  of  the  first  disciples.  Be  recognises 
the  contrast,  in  form  at  least,  of  the  theologi- 
cal ideas  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  thinks  that  while  it  is  impossible  tbat 
they  could  have  '  existed  simultaneously  in 
the  same  individual,'  '  one  and  the  same  roan 
might  have  successively  occupied  both  stand- 
points, but  it  must  have  been  at  two  widdy- 
separated  periods  of  his  life,  or  by  a  sudden 
and  radical  revulsion  of  thought.'  He  thinks 
the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the  documents 
produced  by  Judsan  Christianity  in  its  most 
marked  and  unmodified  form,  while  the  Gos- 
pel is  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
that  which  goes  farthest  beyond  the  scope  of 
Judaism  ;  beyond  this  he  does  not  pursue 
the  question  of  authorship.  The  first  epistle 
he  thinks  criticism  unequivocally  shows  to 
proceed  from  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel; 
the  other  two  epistles,  as  altogether  unimpor- 
tant theolc^cally,  he  does  not  touch. 

We  cannot  go  into  any  of  the  points  of  the 
Johannine  theology.  We  can  only  say  that 
they  are  treated  with  great  penetration  and 
strong  scientiSc  grasp.  We  know  not  whero 
students  could  find  a  more  thorough  and  re- 
verent treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  John's 
Gospel.  The  book  is  a  great  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  History  of  Theology,  it 
occupies  a  place  of  its  own,  and  will  be  almost 
indispensable  te  both  the  sdentiflc  student 
and  the  preacher.  It  is  fearlessly  yet  reve- 
rently written.  It  does  not  shirk  difficulties, 
nor  insist  upon  timid  doggedness  in  the  main- 
tenance of  untenable  positions.  A  wholesome 
spirit  of  fairness,  reverence  for  historical 
truth,  and  moderateness  of  conclusion,  cha- 
racterizes it  throughout  We  very  earnestly 
commend  it 

The  BUtory  of  th^   Creed*.     By   J.   Rawson 

Ldiibv,  B.D.     Cambridge:   De^hton,  Bell, 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Lumby  has  done  useful  service  by  his 
very  careful  and  scholarly  little  book.  Re- 
stricting himself  to  the  history  of  the  docu- 
ments that  he  treats,  ho  does  not  discuss  their 
contents,  save  as  these  constitute  historical 
evidence. 

Creeds  are  not  made,  they  grow ;  and  Ur. 
Lumby  points  out  that  (^   genus  of   the 
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Church  Creeds  ore  found  In  formuliD  of  tMp- 
tism,  which  are  chieflj  paraphrftRcs  or  our 
Lord's  own  words. 

The  first  creed  to  which  a  date  can  be  ag- 
signed  is  one  of  the  primitive  creeds  given  bj 
IrcncBus.  Subsequently,  creeds  were  deve- 
loped out  of  conlroversies,  and  became  embo- 
diments of  the  views  of  victorious  theologians. 
Thus  the  history  of  the  Jilioqtie  controversy  is 
traced,  from  the  first  accidental  insertion  of 
the  word  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  GS9, 
until  the  time  of  Charlomagne,  when,  as  Mr. 
Lumby  thinks,  '  the  ttlioque  clause  was  put 
forward  and  supported  for  the   purpose  of 
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producing  a  breach  between  the  East  and  the 
West'  Ultimately  Pope  Nicholas  I.  formally 
accepted  thodieputed  word  as  part  of  the  creed. 


The  origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
known.  Its  articles  were  substantially  for- 
mulated as  early  as  a.d.  180,  when  it  is  found 
in  various  confessions.  Ruflnus,  of  Aquileia, 
is  the  first  who  formally  adduces  it,  nearly  in 
its  present  form,  althoi^h  it  first  appears 
exactly  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  '  Scarapsus ' 
of  Bishop  PirminiuB,  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  recent  controversies  about  the  origin  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  will  have  put  renders  in- 
terested in  such  matters  in  possession  ot  what 
is  really  known  about  it.  Hr,  Lumby  submits 
the  evidence  to  a  careful  examination,  and  in- 
clines to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  composite 
and  late  origin.  We  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  theological  and  ecclesiastical  students  Mr. 
Lumby's  very  valuable  monograph. 

Tht  Hilly  Catholic  Church,  tht  Ct»nmunion  of 
Saints.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Brunswick 
Chapel,  Newcastle,  June  39,  1373, 
nection  with  the  assembling  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodi.st  Conference ;  being  the  Fotirth 
Lecture  on  the  Foundation  of  tlie  late  John 
Femly,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Behiaiiim  Oke- 
ooRT.     Wesleyan  Conference  Office. 

Churnke*^  the  Many  and  the  One.  A  New  and 
Revised  Edition  of  '  The  Constitution  of  a 
Christian  Church.'  By  Williau  Abbiss 
Gabratt,  Esq.,  Barn sCcr-at- Law.  Edited 
with  some  Additional  Notes  by  his  Son, 
Saudbl  Gakratt,  H.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Marga. 
ret's,  Ipswich.    Seeley,  Jackson,  and  UalJi- 

Where,  and  what  U  the  Chnrahf     A  Tract  for 

the  Times,      By  a  Free  Church  Layman. 

Glasgow :  James  Uaclehose. 
To  Rome  and  Back.    By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes, 

H.A.     Smith,  Eider,  and  Co. 

These  volumes  are  only  specimens  of  the  es- 
says and  disquisitions  about  the  Church  vrith 
which  the  press  teems,  both  in  the  form  of 
Tolun^es  and  of  articles  in  periodicals.  Tbcv 
suggest  matters  for  voluminous  criticism,  ana, 
of  course,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  no- 
tice. It  is  suggestive,  however,  that  this  ques- 
tion, '  What  Ls  the  Church  ?'  cannot  get  itself 
settled.  The  problem  seems  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult one ;  nor  will  it  be  settled  so  long  as  men 
will  engraft  upon  the  simple  teaching  and  the 
spiritual  liberties  of  Scripture  such  large  as- 
sumptions of  ecclesiastical  prescription  and 
priestly  function.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  any 
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diminution  of  the  controveray  until  tho  latter 
is  utterly  disallowed  and  discredited.  Few 
wrongs  to  Christianity  have  been  dene  so  great 
as  those  which  have  been  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Church. 

We  have  only  words  of  hearty  reccommen- 
datlon  for  Mr.  Gregory's  book.  It  is  an  affir- 
mation of  the  spiritual  liberties  which  the  New 
Testament  accords  to  the  social  organizations  of 
Christian  men ;  and,  of  course,  although  chiefly 
by  implication,  s  disallowance  of  all  theories  of 
churcnes  by  Divine  and  exclusive  right  Just 
as  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament  has  to 
be  reached,  by  the  removal  of  a  large  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  himian  philosophizing  and 
theorizing,  so  its  idea  of  Church  societies  can 
be  reached  only  by  '  clearing  uway  arbitrary 
theories,  which  have  long  overlain  the  yet  per- 
fect outline  of  the  Temple  of  God,'  with  due 
spiritual  discernment  and  uncompromising 
Scriptural  fidelity.  Mr.  Gregory  insists  upon 
the  Church  liberties  which  the  New  Testament 
lenves  us.  lie  sees  that  the  Church  exists  for 
Christian  life,  not  Christian  life  for  the  Church, 
and  he  justly  and  scripturally  places  the 
Church  upon  a  purely  utilitarian  basis.  Its 
organized  forms  may  differ  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  the  preferences  of  men. 
Wherever  devout  men  associate  themselves 
ti^tber  for  Christian  worship,  edification,  and 
service,  there  is  tiie  Church ;  whether  it  as- 
sume Congregational,  Episcopalian,  or  Presby- 
terian forms.  Of  course,  Mr.  Gri^ory  repu- 
diates, with  the  scorn  of  a  simple  New  Testa- 
ment scholar,  and  with  the  indignation  of  A  free 
and  intelligent  man,  all  priestly  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal assumptions  of  exclusive  authority  and 
virtue,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  an 
arrogance  (hat  would  be  an  insult  ii  it  were 
not  an  infatuation,  has  just  presented  to  our 
Wesleyan  brethren.  He  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  effective  way  of  giving  articu- 
lation and  emphasis  to  the  spiritual  principles 
of  their  nonconformity.  On  some  minor 
points  we  should  not  perhaps  agree  with  Hr. 
Gregory,  but  these  are  so  insignificant  ii    ~  ~ 


that,  as  with  Whately's  '  Kingdom  of  Christ ' 
and  Dr.  Jacob's  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the 
New  Testament'  we  could  be  well  contented 
for  his  book  to  be  in  the  bands  of  all  our  own 
ministers.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  es- 
sential unity  of  evangelical  Nonconformists, 
that,  although  thej  may  vary  in  the  embodi- 
ment of  their  principle,-:,  they  are  substantially 

The  truth  of  what  we  hove  said  above  con- 
cerning the  confiict  of  Church  princijiles,  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Garratt  in  his  preface  to  this 
new  edition  of  his  father's  book,  tirst  published 
twenty-flve  years  ago.  '  tV'hile  men  were  satis- 
fied with  such  phrases  as  that,  for  instance,  of 
Hooker,  that  episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being,  but  not  to  the  being,  of  a  Church,  there 
was  no  difficulty ;  but  when  once  the  question 
is  shifted  to  a  higher  ground,  and  episcopacy  is 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  Divine  institution. 
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^Temment  of  binhopB,  deriving  their  orders 
m  an  unbroken  line  of  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  Apostles,  the  conflict  of  principles  in- 
eTiUbtf  commences.  Such  a  principle  may  be 
held  intelligently  and  intelligibly,  if  (ho  tacts 
mill  bear  it  out ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  un- 
churching every  Protestant  Church  except  our 
onn.  The  truth  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  either 
Apostolical  succession  or  Protestant  Anglica- 
nism must  g^TO  way.  Both  cannot  exist  to- 
Bethcr.  .  .  .  Our  position  as  English 
Churchmen  entirely  depends  upon  Our  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  this  dogma.  If  me  reject 
it,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  union  with 
all  other  Protestant  Christians  all  the  world 
over.  If  we  accept  it,  it  is  some  higher  prin- 
ciple than  logic  which  keeps  ua  from  submis- 
sion to  the  apostasy  of  Rome.  The  question 
goes  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  controversy,  and 
IS  of  the  utmost  moment.'  The  volume  is 
written  from  the  point  of  one  who  rejects  it. 
The  author  shows  that  the  doctrine  cannot  be 
proved  from  Scripture,  and  that  the  fact  cannot 
be  proved  from  history.  '  Wherea.s  Apostoli- 
cal succession  must  stand  upon  each  of  these 
two  l^B,  and  cannot  stand  without  twth,  ho 
shows  that  it  has  neither  to  rest  upon ;  that 
Scripture  does  not  teach  the  doctrine,  and  that 
history  contradicts  the  fact.'  The  conclusions 
of  the  writer  as  to  the  historical  facts  are  in 
close  approximation  to  those  of  Canon  Light- 
foot,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Min- 
istry,' and  of  Mr,  Mossman,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Eiirly  Christian  Church.'  The  book  is 
written  in  a  liberal  but  cautious  spirit,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  both  evidence  and 
argument. 

The  author  of  the  third  of  the  books  before 
us  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  conclusion. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  unity  of  orga- 
nization or  even  of  doctrine,  but  unity  of  spi- 
rit, of  trust,  of  love;  its  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  love  of  the  truth.  Those  who 
do  not  love  the  truth,  but  reject  all  evidence  of 
the  truth  for  the  sake  of  maintaininK  assump- 
tions of  their  own,  thereby  evince  themselves 
not  to  be  of  Christ's  tnie  Church.  The  one 
Church  is  the  religious  and  spiritual  oneness 
of  all  who  love  the  (ruth  and  submit  them- 
selves to  it 

Mr.  Capes'  book  is  an  autobiographical  re- 
cord, in  a  fictitious  form,  of  his  own  convic- 
tions and  mental  and  religious  processes,  first, 
in  leaving  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  then  in  tracing  bis  way 
back  again.  He  tells  the  story  under  fictitious 
names,  and  by  means  of  imaginary  conversa- 
tions and  discussions  at  evangelical  tea  parties 
and  clerical  meetings,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  student  life  at  UxiFord  ;  describing  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  there,  and  the  state 
of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  university  which 
impressed  him.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  far  the  portraiture  of  the  volume  is 
true,  nor  how  far  the  arguments  are  weakened 
or  strengthened  by  the  bias  of  the  writer.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  construct 
a  case  in  such  a  form  without  bias.  But,  tak- 
ing Mr.  Capes  at  his  own  showing,  we  have 
simply  to  say— it  may  be  personal  idiosyncra- 
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sy  or  it  may  he  our  robuster  Nonconformist 
training — that  how  any  man  sbotild  have  been 
induced  to  enter  the  Church  of  Rome  by  such 
fantastic  theories  and  washy  sentiment  about 
churches  and  ritual  and  religious  perfectjtm,  is 
to  us  simply  unthinkable ;  or,  being  in  it,  bow 
he  should  by  similar  processes  be  induced  to 
leave  it.  Hr.  Capes  adduces  as  discoveries 
what  have  been  commonplaces  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation. IIow  any  man  turning  his  thoughts 
to  theol<^y  at  all  could  be  unfamiliar  with 
them  is  simply  astounding.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  pathos  in  Mr,  Capes  ac- 
count of  his  struggles.  He  is  intelligent,  cul- 
tured, and  ingenious ;  but  bis  book  indi- 
cates a  lack  of  intellectual  strength  and  logical 
faculty,  which  must  make  him  an  easy  prey  to 
the  last  plausible  sophist  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  And  him  ore  long  at  the  very  anti- 
podes of  Romanism. 

The  Goiipel  of  theRemrrerthn:  ThongAU  on 
iU  Jiihition  to  Beaioa  and  Ilutory.  By 
BnooEE  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Cambndgc.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Macmillan  and  Co. 
With  the  solicitous  earnestness  and  modesty 
of  a  devout  theologian  and  a  true  scholar.  Dr. 
Wesloott  haslaboured  to  perfect  his  argument 
Ho  has  welcomed  and  sought,  from  friends  and 
critics,  every  suggestion  that  might  strengtheo 
its  weak  places,  or  fill  up  its  lacuna.  In  the 
light  of  these  suggestions  he  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  entire  argument  The  present  edi- 
tion includes  some  additional  sections,  indicat- 
ed by  asterisks,  which  add  to  its  completeness. 
The  result  is  an  estimate  of  'The  Resurrection 
in  the  Light  of  Human  Reason.' and  of  its  yearn- 
ings and  necessities,  as  illustrated  by  history ; 
which  not  only  vindicates  the  Scriptural  testi- 
mony and  doctrine,  but  which  bases  our  belief 
in  it  on  profound  psychological  and  philosoph- 
ic principles.  In  reading  Dr.  Westcott's  book 
we  feel  that  in  receiving  the  great  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  as  assured  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  we  '  helioveno  cunningly  de- 
vised fable,'  but  rest  our  hope  upon  the  most 
rational  and  assiu^  presumptions.  The  re- 
surrection is  not  only  a  certified  fact  of  Scrip- 
tural teaching ;  it  is  in  profoundest  moral  har- 
mony with  all  that  we  know  of  the  nature,  the 
necessities,  and  tho  yearnings  of  man.  It  U, 
the  nozus  of  the  objective  and  subjective  ole- 
raents  of  religion.  We  would  commend  to  the 
notice  of  readers  especially  Dr.  Westcott's  co- 
gent remarks  (p,  9),  on  tho  impotence  of  a  r»- 
ligion  drawn  merely  from  the  subjective 
thoughts  and  consciousness  of  men,  and  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  religion,  based  as 
Christianity  is,  upon  objective  facts,  of  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  one  of  the 
chief;  as  throughout  the  volume  every  sen- 
tence is  weighty  with  compressed  thoi^ht,  and 
lucid  thro U(;h  simple  artistic  expression. 

Dr.  Westcott  lays  the  foundation  of  his  ar- 
gument in  a  carefully  thought-out  chapter  on 
the  ideas  of  God,  nature,  and  miracles,  which 
may  well  be  commended  to  the  flippant  or  pas- 
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aiontttc  dt^matiste  of  modem  materutlism.  lie 
then,  in  a  chapter  on  'The  Resurrection  and 
History,'  traces  the  dovelopment  of  human 
ideas,  and  their  culraination  in  ChristiRnit^', 
and  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  reBurrcctioD — 
tiie  conclnHiTe  Scriptural  evidence  for  which 
he  states.  Another  chapter  on  'The  Resur- 
rection and  Man,'  deals  with  the  psychology 
of  the  question,  personality,  persona]  relations 
to  God,  and  perGonal  relations  to  the  world. 
,  Tho  third  chapter  discusses  '  The  Resurrection 
and  the  Church,'  and  deals  Ui^ly  with  the 
conditions  of  unity,  as  realized  by  the  Church, 
and  to  be  flnallyconsummated  in  the  resurrec- 
tion life.  Dr.  Westcott  lays  hold  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  Christianity  as  a  principle  of 
life  in  individual  man,  and  snows  that  the  es- 
Eenlial  unity  of  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ 
is  altogether  independent  of  external  unity,  or 
of  any  kind  of  external  organization.  We 
startle  somewhat,  however,  at  hia  claims  for 
national  churches  generally,  and  for  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England  in  particular.  The 
faith  is  very  great  that,  in  the  light  of  its  past 
history  and  present  condition,  can  say  '  I  can- 
not doubt  what  the  Church  of  England  may 
do,  within  whose  reach  are  placed  the  three 
great  springs  of  power  which  have  been  sepa- 
rately given  to  other  churches,  the  simplicity 
of  a  pure  creed,  the  strength  of  a  continuous 
ornnization,  the  freedom  of  personal  faith.' 

Dr.  Westcott  has  not  yet  completed  his  lulf- 
promised  chapter  on  'The  Resurrection  and 
the  World,'  but  in  an  appendix  he  has  given  us 
a  very  valuable  essay  on  certain  'Aspects  of 
Positivism,  in  Relation  to  Christianity,'  which 
be  tells  us  presents  what  appear  to  him  to  be 
tho  chief  points  for  consideration  under  this 
head.  The  'Positive  Religion'  of  H.  Comte 
hardly  deserves  so  much  serious  consideration 
— like  a  bad  dream,  it  is  already  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  contempt,  which  is  worse  than  obli- 
vion— but  there  are  certain  great  principles 
common  to  materialistic  thinking  which  have 
still  to  be  contested,  and  in  relation  to  these 
Dr,  Westcott's  essay  is  valuable. 

We  scarcely  share  Dr.  Westcott's  apprehen- 
sions that  'we  are  again  approaching  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  human  society  and  hn- 
fflan  thought'  Liberty  to  speak  doubts  and 
rejections  of  Christianity  there  undoubtedly  is 
in  a  greater  degree  than  has  ever  been  known ; 
hut  this  is  part  of  advancing  toleration.  The 
battle  between  Christianitf  and  in6delit^  is 
hardly  more  severe  than  it  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  and  we  venture  to  think  ^at 
the  hold  of  the  former  upon  the  religious 
hearts  of  men  is  a  thousand  times  broader  and 


thought,  the  strength  of  its  ailment,  and  the 
fulness  of  its  faith,  is  a  rich  and  fruitful  con- 
tribution to  the  Christian  ai^ument 

LettvTet  on  PrratMng.  By  the  Rev.  llEKKr 
Ward  Beechbb.  Delivered  to  the  Students 
of  Yale  Theological  College  during  the  Spring 
Session  of  ltlT4.  Third  Series.  James 
Clarke  and  Co. 

This  third  series  of  Mr.  Be«cher'a  lectures 
VOL.  LX.  B — 21 
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deals  with  the  Substance  of  Preaching — the 
Bible  and  its  Contents — the  True  MeUiod  of 
Preaeoting  God — the  Manifestation  of  God 
throiwh  Christ  —  Sins  and.  Sinfulness  —  the 
Grow%  of  the  Christian  Life — Christian  Man- 
hood^Life  and  Immortality,  Ac  A  marked 
characteristic  of  Hr.  Beecber  comes  out  in  his 
treatment  of  theological  doctrine,  viz.,  the  wise 
and  reverent  conservatism  that  lies  beneath 
his  free  and  often  audacious  criticism.  In- 
deed, hia  criticism  is  audacious  only  because  he 
discerns  how  much  of  human  conventionalism 
and  accretion  has  grown  up  around  the  reveal- 
ed idea  of  God,  as  the  Bible  contains  it ;  and 
when  he  touches  this,  as  with  rough  and  dis- 
locating band  he  often  does,  men  ii'bo  have  re- 
ceived it  traditionally  tremble  and  cry  out  as  if  ' 
the  truth  itself  were  imperilled.  Wc  are 
amazed  at  the  fertility,  freedom,  and  strength 
which  the  lecturer  displays.  Here,  as  every- 
where, he  is  the  preacher  of  the  Plymouth 
church,  the  rich  spontaneous  spiritual  diacour- 
ser,  pouring  forth  the  wealth  of  a  great  creative 
mind,  and  the  religions  love  and  humanity  of 
a  deep  and  tender  heart  Like  the  greatest 
minds  of  history,  he  stands  humbly  before 
God,  and  ends  the  most  affluent  nutriment  for  ■ 
his  genius  in  the  things  of  God  and  Christ. 
With  wisdom  that  rarely  fails,  nith  wit  that 
cannot  be  restnuned.  with  strong  common 
sense  and  devout  feeling,  be  pours  forth  trea- 
sures of  his  thought  and  own  muDisterial  eiperi- 


Bibliail    Commentary   on  the   Old  Teitament. 

By  C.  F.  KBI^  D.D,,   and   F.   Delitzsch, 

D,D, 
The  Prophede*  and  Lamentitiont  of  Jeremiah, 

By  0.  F.   Kbil,   D.D.     The  first  volume 

translated  by  David  Patrick,  M.A.,  B.D, ; 

and  the  second  volume  translated  by  Janes 

Kbumbdv,  B.D,     T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  volumes  constitute  Yols.  XL.  and  XLI, 
of  the  Fourth  Series  of  the  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  and  considering  how  few  valuable 
commentaries  on  this  prophet  are  accessible  to 
the  English  reader,  they  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  the  student.  The  'introduction'  is  rather 
meagre.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  Jere- 
miah to  the  Pentateuch  is  not  touched ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  Uie  Mosoretic  text  and  of  its 
arrangement,  is  vindicated  against  the  writer 
in  Lange's  '  Bibcl-Werk.'  Dr.  Keil  states  and 
discusses  throughout  the  views  of  Niigelsbacb, 
Hitzig,  and  Ewald,  Of  course  (he  difficult 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  fiftieth  and 
fifty-first  chapters  is  handled  with  earnestness. 
Ewald's  objections — based  on  the  impossibility 
of  Jeremiah's  foreseeing  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by  Elam,  as  well  as  on  special  phrases 
supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  Jeremiah's 
authorship.— are  met  with  powerful  rejoinder. 
Keil  shows  that  here  Jeremiah  was  resting  on  ■ 
the  older  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  makes  great 
use  of  the  admissions  of  Ilitzig.  The  author-  - 
ship  of  the  Lamentations  is  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah; a  new  translation — which  does  not. 
however,  reproducQ  Kcil's  attempt  to  preserve 
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the  alphabetic  acroBticiem  of  the  origmal— 
prefaces  each  chapter.  We  do  not  obBerte  any 
references  to  the  admirable  cotamentariea  of 
Dr.  E.  Henderson  on  the  writings  of  this  pro- 

The  Bnelation  of  John.     Expounded  bv  T.  P. 
Lanob,  D.D.  ;  Translated  from  the  Qerman 
by   EvBLiDA   MooBB ;  Enlarged  and  Edited 
bj  E.  R.  Cravkn,  D.D. ;  together  vith  a 
double  Alphebeticat  Index  to  all  the  Ten 
Volumes  of  the  Nen   Testament  bj  J.  H. 
Woods,  A.M.     T.  and  T.  Clark. 
A   Oommtntary  on  the  Holy    Seri^nra.     By 
J.  P.  Lakoe,  D.D.    Translated,  edited,  and 
Enlarged  by  Philip  Schafp,   D.D.      VoL 
XVI.  of  the  Old  TeslamenL— The  Minor 
Prophets.    Edinbui^h :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
As  might  have  been  ei^ected,  the  final  vol- 
ume of  the  encyclopwdio  commenUury — one 
devoted  to  the  Apocalypse — is  not  the  most 
valuable  ot  the  series.    Amid  the  chaos  of  in- 
terpretations the  various  principles  of  exegesis 
and  the  discordant  grammars  and  lexicons  of 
apocalyptic  symbolism  applied  to  the  dosing 
Book  of  the  Canon,  it  is  almost  preeumptuous 
to  choose  a  method  or  come  to  a  conclusion. 
The  emharrai  de  riefiette  aggravates  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  calm  assurance  of  the  learned 
author  of  this  voluminous  exposition  rather  de- 
tracts from  the  general  confidence  with  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  his  views. 
Dr.  Craven,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  intersper- 
ses vrhat  are  to  US  the  unsatisfactory  views 
-which  he  entertains  on  the  futurity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  on  the  twofold  advent  ot  our 
Lord  yet  to  take  place,  and  on  the  literal  na- 
ture of  the  first  resurrection  and  other  matters. 
The  translation  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Langeap- 

Eears  to  us  far  from  perfect  There  b  a  reclE- 
iss  coinage  of  English  words,  and  a  German 
construction  of  sentences,  which,  with  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  Greek  terminations,  will 
seriously  perplex  the  English  reader.  Take, 
for  instance,  'NewTestamentalness,'  'unilous,' 
'  hist^ristic,'  '  demonico-bestial,'  a  list  that 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  language 
than  to  speak  of  'the  Chi  liastic-morbid  Jewish- 
Christian  expectance  of  the  future,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  condition  otmind  whichlooked  for 
redemption  more  in  the  future  Appearing  of 
Christ,  than  in  the  principal  base-lying  salva- 
tion of  His  first  Advent'  Eighty  closely 
Erinted  pages  are  devoted  t«  '  Introduction,' 
ut  very  few  of  them  are  occupied  with  the 
Jiiestions  either  of  the  date  ot  authorthip  of 
le  Apocalypse.  The  authorship  is  consider- 
'ed  as  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  the  late  date  is 
assumed  to  be  settled  by  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. The  plan  of  the  commentary  is  of 
course  that  which  has  been  pursued  thoughout 
the  '  Bibel-Werk.'  Teirtual,  exegeticai,  critical, 
homiletical,  bibliographical  notes  follow  every 
par^raph,  and  they  are  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion. The  American  editor  has  added  to  this 
EAt  array  of  opinions,  those  of  Elliot,  Alford, 
mes,  Wordsworth,  and  others.  The  volume, 
therefore,  becomes  an  encyclopedia  of  refer- 
ence to  apocalyptic  and  prophetic  revelation ; 
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it  represents  and  grapples  with  the  position  of 
both  prffiterista  and  futurists.  Dr.  LauKe 
takes  a  view  which  has  much  (o  recommend  it, 
if  it  were  essy  to  free  one's  mind  from  the 
style  in  which  it  is  here  conveiyed.  We  think 
the  following  sentence  will  express  (if  it 
can  do  so,  to  an  English  ear)  the  fundamental 
idea  which  pervades  the  volume.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Apocalypse  reveals  '  the  idem 
of  the  absolute  teleology  of  the  DivineGovem- 
ment ;  the  absolute  and  yet  free  sway  of 
Divine  Providence  above  a  Suctuating  liberty 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  over  the  demo- 
niac powers  of  hell ;  those  hellish  powers  with 
ever  mcreaaing  boldness,  induced  by  their  ap- 
parent triumphs,  are  making  constant  advances 
(f)  against  the  Divine  rule,  until  in  the  end 
the  complete  unveiling  and  exhaustion  of  the 
Satanic  kingdom  results  in  the  complete  i~~~ 


together  at  last  in  personal  concentrations. 
The  idea  of  the  heavenly  assurance  of  victory 
finds  its  expression  in  (he  fact  that  a  hemven- 
picture  invariably  precedes  an  earth-picture ; 
a  heavenly  pre-celebration  of  the  history  of 
Christ  is  the  invariable  forerunner  of  the  earth- 
ly crisis,  of  earthly  strife  and  woe.  the  conflict 
of  the  Church  militant'  The  index  to  the  tta 
volumes  is  a  wonderful  performance,  and  we 
render  homage  to  the  publishers,  the  learned 
editors,  authors,  translators  in  chief  and  in 
petto,  who  have  combined  to  produce  a  series 
of  works  of  such  consummate  value  to  the 
Biblical  student 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  of  the 
Bible  CooimentaiV  is  not  the  work  of  the 
coadjutors  of  Dr.  Lange,  but  has  been  effected 
by  Aroetitan  scholars  of  repute.  The  general 
introduction  to  the  Prophets  is  prepared  by 
Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  of  Chicago.  The  same 
writer  has,  to  a  large  extent,  prepared  the 
commentary  on  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
and  Zephaniah.  The  prophecies  of  Hosea, 
Joel,  and  Amos,  have  been  expounded  by  Dr. 
Schmoller;  those  of  Obadiah,  Uicah,  and 
others,  by  Dr.  Kleinert,  Of  Berlin;  llaggai,  by 
Mr.  McCardy,  of  Princeton  ;  Zechariah,  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  of  New  York ;  and  Mslachi,  by  Dr. 
Packard,  of  Alexandria,  TJ.B.  The  volume 
necessarily  varies  in  workmanship,  and  pos- 
sesses less  unity  of  design  and  character  than 
that  of  many  of  its  predecessors ;  hut,  from  the 
scarcity  of  available  and  trustworthy  comments 
on  the  Minor  Prophets,  it  will  not  be  the  least 
valuable  of  the  series.  We  are  not  much  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Elliott's  'general  introduction,' 
and  wonder  that  with  such  a  grand  theme  be- 
fore him  the  author  did  not  attempt  an  histori- 
cal sketch  of  Uie  condition  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  during  the  period  over  which 
this  literature  extends.  The  dim  allusions, 
the  vehement  antagonism  between  idolatry  and 
Hebraism,  the  stmnge  blending  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  with  that  of  surrounding  nations, 
the  sheets  of  light  which  gleam  tlirougb  the 
lurid  darkness  of  the  times,  the  effects  of  the 
deportation,  exile,  and  return,  might  have  been 
so  brouglit  together  for  tlie  student  of  ttie 
Minor  Prophets,  as  to  have  formed  an  invalu- 
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&bla  key  (o  them  all.  Dr,  Elliott  has  given  a  | 
hLjtory  Hn<l  sanimarj  of  predktite  prophecies 
trora  the  noHs  of  Noab  to  those  of  Mslachi, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention.  We  also  owe 
him  obligation  for  the  admirable  list  of  irorks 
explanatory  of  this  portion  of  the  Bible, 

The  integrity  of  Zechariah  is  argued  very 
temperately  and  firmly  by  Dr.  Chambers,  Dr. 
Pacltard  takes  the  most  sensible  view  of  the 
famous  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
Elijah,  OS  interpreted  by  our  Lord  of  John  the 
Baptist  The  innumerable  questions  raised 
and  topics  mooted  by  this  vast  compendium  of 
exegotical  lore  obviously  forbid  in  this  place 
extended  criticism.  We  can  but  admire  and 
gratefully  accept  this  further  instalment  of  a 
gigantic  work  of  benefactioo  to  the  Christian 
minister  and  to  the  student  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture and  theology. 

Modem  Dovbt  and  Cbrhtian  Beli^.  A 
Series  of  Apologetic  Lectures  addressed  to 
Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By  Tbbodore 
Chrutlibb,  D.D.,  University  Preacher  and 
Professor  of  TheoloCT  at  Bonn.  Translated 
cliiefly  by  Rev.  H.  U.  WEiiBBBceT,  Ph.D., 
a.nd  Edit«d  by  Kev.  T.  L.  Kinosbdht.  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

The  appearance  of  this  vohime  is  timely. 
Considerable  expectations  were  excited  by  the 
promise  of  a  treatment  of  the  breach  between 
Christianity  and  modem  culture,  by  a  compe- 
tent, learned,  evangelical  divine ;  by  one  who 
occupied  a  position  exceptionally  advantageous 
Tor  such  a  review  as  Professor  Christlieb  does. 
We  are  by  no  means  disappointed  at  the  re- 
sult The  author  has  here  a  wide  ranjje.  In 
the  opening  lecture  he  has  fairly  faced  his  dif- 
ficulties, and  has  discussed  with  fine  temper, 
tender  sympathy,  and  intense  earnestness,  the 
question  of  the  healing  of  the  breach.  He 
t^howB  the  deep  unity  between  Christianity  and 
culture  in  their  inner  essence,  and  in  their 
practical  outcome.  He  thinks  that  Germany 
is  the  T^on — since  the  contrarieties  of 
thought  are  there  most  explicitly  formulated — 
whenco  the  reconciliation  is  to  come,  and  that 
it  must  be  effected  by  a  right  and  honest  set- 
ting forth  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  world. 

The  second  lecture  treats  the  breach  be- 
tween reason  and  revelation ;  shows  that  reve- 
lation can  be  recognised  as  such,  and  that  the 
highest  act  of  reason  is  this  recognition.  Con- 
science itself  is  shown  to  need  the  lamp  of  life 
shining  in  the  dark  place.  The  next  lecture  is 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  modem  non-Biblical  con- 
ceptions of  God.  Atheistic,  Materialistic,  Pan- 
theistic hypotheses  are  submitted  to  dissection. 
Debm  and  Rationalism  are  brought  under  re- 
view— the  elements  of  truth  involved  in  these 
theories  are  duly  recognised.  We  are  sur- 
prised, however,  that  no  notice  is  taken  hereof 
the  Nihilism  and  so-called  Positivism  with 
which  so  many  seem  contented. 

Great  space  is  devoted  to  the  Biblical  con- 
ception of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinitarian 
conception  of  the  Divine  noture.  The  Biblical 
arguments  are  familiar.  Dr.  Christlieb  has  ad- 
vanced collateral  supports  from  many  sources, 
and  holds  the  Trinitarian  ide«  to  be  the  key  to 
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the  chief  problems  in  philosophy.  The  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  miraculous  are  argued  at 
length.  He  comments  upon  the  apparent  de- 
mand of  Renan — that  miracles  should  be  per- 
formed at  Parjs  before  competent  witnesses — 
■'  us  ; — 'Perhaps  before  the  French  Academy. 
.  .  this  body  in  farmer  times  rejected  (1) 
e  use  of  quinine;  (2)  vaccination  ;  (8)  light- 
ning conductors;  (4)  the  existence  of  meteoro- 
lites ;  (5)  the  steam  engine.'  He  justly  takes 
Crbist  and  the  Church  as  the  great  miracles 
which  make  others  inherently  credible.  The 
sixth  lecture  is  devoted  to  modern  anti-miracu- 
lous accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ  Schenkel, 
Stmuss,  and  Renan  are  submitted  to  patient 
criticism.  A  lecture  is  devoted  to  special  diffi- 
culties raised  by  these  and  other  authors  to  the 
record  of  the  Resurrection.  Here  the  author 
adduces  the  historical  proof  with  (Mgency,  and 
shows  the  collapse  of  the  '  Visionary  hypothe- 
sis.' The  last  lecture  is  an  able  rhume  and 
criiicism  of  Baur  and  his  disciples,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  literature  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  history  of  early  Christiani- 
ty. Throughout  the  work,  the  style  is  glow- 
ing and  the  spirit  reverent  and  charitable,  and 
brave  conflict  is  waged  for  the  truth  and  deep- 
est realities  of  the  Revelation  of  Ood  in  Christ. 

The  Eacaglet   Bible.     Comprising    the    Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  OldandNew  Testaments  in 
the  Original  Tongues,  together  with  the  Septu- 
agint,  the  Syriac  (of  the  Old  Testament),  the 
Vulgate,  the  Authorised  English  and  German, 
and  the  Most  Approved  French  Versions  ;■ 
arranged  in    Parallel  Columns.     Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Riches  de  Lbvantb,  H.A., 
Ph.D.,  assisted  by  Competent  Biblical  Schol- 
ars.    In  Six  Volumes.     Dickinsonand  High- 
Messrs.  DickinsonandHigham  have  just  com 
pleted  this  superb  work,    which   is  sufficient- 
ly  described  in  the   title  page.     Each  version 
has  been  committed  (o  a  scholar  specially  qual- 
ified for  editing  it,  and  the  whole  has  been  pro- 
duced in  a   style  of  printing  which  places   the 
work  at  the  head  of  the  Biblical  texts  of  this 
ccntnry.     It  is  not  only  a  sumptuous  book  for 
B  library,  but  is  also  a  book  of  comparative  ver- 
sions which  will  be  of  incalculable  convenience 
and  value  to  the  Biblical  philologist  and  ext^gete. 
It  is  a  work  which  is  a  credit  to  English  s^ol- 
arship  and  typography.    Anything  like  criti- 
cism of  such  a  work  is   from  the  nature  of  it 
impossible.     It  can  only  be  commended.     It  is 
the  finest  polyglot  next  to  Walton. 

Eattern  A/riea  at  a  Field  for  XUeionary  La- 
bour.    Four  Letteni  to  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    By  the  Right  lion. 
Sir  Bartlk  Fbere.     John  Murray. 
Africa  :   6«ographieal  Etploratioa  and    Mi»- 
tionary  Enterprite.     By  A.   Gbuab  Fobsbs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Ca 
Dr.  Livingstone's heroiclife  and  achievements 
have  borne  great  fruit  in  African  missions,  and, 
consciously    or    unconsciously,  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.     He 
laboured,  others  enter  into  his  labours.     Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  as  an  intelligent  and  pious  civiliin, 
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is  perhaps  better  qualiBed  to  realize  Bome  of 
the  fiteut  results  which  he  umed  at  than  a 
missionary.  Heia  a  atatesman  of  broad  views 
and  aympathies  ;  and  in  hia  letters  to  Uie  arch- 
bishop, urging  the  strengthening  of  Episcopal 
missions  at  Zanzibar  and  tbo  Eastern  African 
coast,  he  estimates,  in  a  statesmaDlilce  way,  the 
conditions  and  results  of  African  missions.  He 
has  formed,  however,  a  very  low  Telipoua  and 
moral  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  have,  be  thinks,  '  absolutely  no 
inheritance  of  knowledge,  either  in  morals  or 
creeds,'  but  they  have  '  ample  power  to  ac- 
quire such  knowledge  when  presented  t^  them.' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  Mohammedanism,  which 
is  carried  wherever  Arabs  go  ;  but  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  does  not  not  think  tlwt  either  in  India- 
i^pt,  or  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  an  advandng  re, 
ligion  in  the  same  sense,  or  to  the  same  degree, 
as  Christianity.  Special  causes  are  assigned  for 
the  apparent  revival  of  Hohammedaniam,  but 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  decaying  religion, 
and  has  no  chance  of  sustaining  itself  against 
Christianity.  The  author's  remarks  on  tbii 
point  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  He  re- 
conimenda  an  increase  of  missionary  agency , 
and  that  the  missionar;  should  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  preacher — a  civilized  and 
Cliristian  man,  exercising  a  general  inUi 
over  social  developjnent— a  man  such  as  Moffutt 
and  Ellis,  not  to  say  Livingstone,  were, 
great  niany  suggestions  of  a  wise  and  practical 
kind  are  made,  which  we  would  eameatly  com- 
mend to  our  Missionary  Societies.  The  catho- 
lic apirit  of  the  book  is  admirable.  Sir  Bnrtle 
is  ready  to  recognise  and  commend  all  church- 
es who  do  genuine  Christian  work. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  haa  before  been  commended 
by  us  as  an  industrious  and  intelligent  compi- 
ler of  books  of  useful  information,  gives  us  n 
well  arranged  and  complete  summary  of  Afri. 
can  travel  ;  and  enables  us  to  estimate  what 
each  traveller  has  done  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  Christianity.  He  endorses  Living- 
stone's favourable  judgment  of  the  susceptibility 
to  Christian  instruction  of  the  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior ;  he  hears  a  strong  testimony  to  tbe  im- 
mense benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  already 
conferred  upon  Africa  by  Christian  miasions 
of  all  churches  ;  and,  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
thinks  that  we  have  only  to  go  up  and  possess 
the  land.  A  rich  harvest  awaits  .  Christian 
n  the  African 
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The  Delitery  and    Development  of   Doctrine. 

Being  the  Cnnningham   Lectures   for   1873. 

By  Robert   Raisv,   D.D.     Edinburgh  :    T. 

and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Rainy  has  done  a  service  to  orthodox 
reformed  theology  by  taking  up  this  question 
nnd  discosBing  it  in  these  lectures,  'fherc  is 
no  word  more  characteristic  of  our  time  than 
'  development,'  aii'l  if  theology  is  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  scienliiic  aspect  to  a  critical  age 
like  ours,  it  must  submit  to  come  more  or  les.s 
under  the  scientiflc  formula  of  the  period.  The 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  the  school  of 
HOhler,  Dullinger,  and  Hcfele,  have  already, 
and  ill  a  very  able  manner,  applied  the  idea  of 
development  in  their  critical  expos'"'"  '   ' 


fence  of  their  side  of  the  creed  of  Christendom, 
and  their  ideas  have  found  an  admirable  Eng- 
lish exponent  in  Dr.  John  H.  Newman.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  represent  the  ex- 
treme leit  in  theology  have  eagerly  adopted  the 
formula,  and,  beginning  with  a  history  of  relig- 
ions, have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Christian- 
ity is  the  lost  outcome  of  the  gradual  growth 
01  the  religious  bit  of  man's  nature,  and  has 
secured  its  place  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  tbe 
survival  of  the  tlttesL  Between  the  two  theo- 
ries there  is  room  for  a  statement  of  orthodox 
reformed  theology,  and  this  book  comes  to  sup- 
ply the  gap. 

We  must  confess  to  a  little  disappointment 
in  it  It  bears  marks  of  great  haste,  it  is  some- 
what ill-arranged,  and  it  treats  of  two  things 
confessedly  distinct,  as  if  one  were  not  large 
enough  to  form  the  subject  of  an  ordinary  octa- 
vo. Still,  with  all  these  faults,  the  book  is  a 
powerful  one,  and  the  careful  rrader  will  find 
it  full  of  the  most  suggestive  paragraphs.  Dr. 
Rainy  treats  of  the  delivery  as  well  as  of  the 
development  of  doctrine,  and  he  endeavours  lo 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  of  his  readers  the 
fact  that  the  element  of  history  or  time  must  en- 
ter lai^ly  into  our  conceptions  ofthe  Bible  and 
of  theology  founded  thereon.  The  delivery  of 
doctrines  takes  time ;  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
doctnnes  thus  delivered  also  takes  time.  Can 
the  course  in  either  case  he  traced  and  described! 
That  is  tbe  problem  of  the  book.  In  speaking  of 
the  delivery  of  doctrine,  Dr.  Rainy  brings  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  great  thing  in  the  Bible 
is  the  description  of  God  entering  into  history. 
The  Bible  is  not  so  much  a  deliverance  of  doc- 
trine as  a  record  of  this  manifestation  of  God. 
New  Testament  truth  even  is  not  statical,  but 
dynamical,  and  New  Testament  doctrines,  when 
approached  from  the  historical  side,  are  simply 
the  rule  of  spiritual  forces  and  the  rationale  of 
spiritual  events.  The  fourth  lecture  deals  with 
tbe  very  interesting  and  somewhat  difficult 
aubject  of  the  function  of  tbe  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  doctrine.  In  this  chapter  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  different  rehitions  of  tlie  individ- 
ual and  the  Church  is  treated  in  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  manner  ;  and  although  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  the  protest  against  the  force  of  the 
Church  intercepting  men  on  their  way  to  the  ar- 
rival at  truth  by  their  personal  fellowship  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  we  think  that  Dr.  Eainy 
has  scarcely  done  justice  enough  to  the  idea  of 
tbe  Church  as  the  aggregate  of  the  individual 
believers.  In  the  fifth  lecture,  which  treats  of 
tbe  development  of  doctrine,  the  author  has  na- 
turally found  himself  hampered  by  want  of 
space,  but  the  chapter  is  full  of  most  suggestive 
passages,  which  make  the  reader  feel  vexed 
that  a  writer  who  evidently  could  treat  the 
ihject  in  a  powerful  manner  if  he  only  gave 
imself  time,  should  have  hurried  over  it  so 
ha.stily.  The  last  lecture  treats  of  creeds  and 
relations  to  a  church  and  its  offlce-bear- 
Tlie  writer  seems  to  suggest  that  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  elders  and  deacons  should 
not  be  asked,  aa  they  now  are,  to  sign  an  ex- 
haustive doctrinal  formula,  and  evidently  thinks 
that  the  Westminster  Confession  is  too  exhaus- 
tive for  the  Scotch  dergj. 
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JoannU  Coleti  Enarratio  in  Epittolam  8.  Pauli 
ad  EoiTianon.  An  Exposition  of  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  iletivered  as  Lectures 
in  the  University  of  Orford,  about  a.D.  UST, 
by  Jons  CoLET,  M.A.,  afterirards  Dean  of 
St  Paul's. 

Joannui  Cnlctt  Enarratio  inprimnm  Epintolojn 
S.  Pn'ili  ad  Corinthion.  An  Elxpoaition  of 
St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
by  John  Colet,  M,A.  Now  first  published, 
with  a  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes, 
by  J.  H.  LuPTON,  M.A..  Sub-master  of  St. 
Paul's  School  Two  Vols.  George  Bell  and 
Sons. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  might  easily  have 
been  made  more  interesting  than  it  is.  To 
have  the  espnsito^  work  of  a  large-hearted, 
erudite  man  like  Colet,  who  passed  away  be- 
fore the  great  test  of  the  presence  of  the  new 
life  of  the  world  had  been  put  to  him,  afibrds 
a  flno  opportunity  for  studying  the  theological 
attitude  of  the  pre-re formation  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  introductory  remarks 
are  timely,  though  somewhat  laboured ;  and 
as  it  seems  to  us  unnecessarily  abbreviated. 
The  iitfluence  of  Ficinus  and  Pico  delta  Hiran- 
dola  upon  the  thought  of  Colet  may  have  been 
considerable,  but  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  have  traced  {he  progress  of  excgotical 
work  from  Aquinas  to  Wiclif  and  from  Wiclif 
to  Wessel  and  Laurentius  Valla.  The  Com- 
mentary itself  is  very  disappointing  in  this, 
that  it  passes  over  in  the  most  cursory  way 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Epistle,  and 
^ves  us  small  chance  of  judging  the  author's 
position  on  the  great  questions  of  sin,  and 
righteousness,  and  faith.  'There  are  some  de- 
leclAble  representations  of  the  Divine  love  quo- 
ted from  Ficinun,  in  the  comment  on  the  eighth 
chapter,  which  Mr.  Lupton  has  Iranslated  some- 
what freely,  bringing  in  a  tine  of  Tennyson's 
'Morto  d' Arthur'  rather  daringly.     *Z/w  amor 

mblimis vim»  Driest erihtig ft  religio, 

qua  iMmitium  nttntfn  cum  Deo  roUigantur,'  is 

rendered  thus,  'This  exalted  love is 

the  troo  worship  and  reli;:ion  whereby  tite 
minds  of  men  may  be  bound  with  gold  chains 
about  the  feet  of  God.' 

Colet  had  a  reitiarknble  mode  of  getting  away 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  predes- 
tination by  devout  realiisation  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  'by  ceasing  from  endless  reason- 
ings about  a  matter  that  far  transcends  all  rea- 
son. The  grenl  stress  of  his  expository  work 
is  occupied  with  homiletic  and  interesting  prac- 
tical meditations  on  the  Christian  duties  which 
form  the  great  theme  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth chapters  of  the  Epistle. 

The  translation  is  throughout  eloquent  and 
fervent,  and  the  Latin  text  carefully  edited 
from  the  hitherto  unpublished  MS.  We  thank 
Mr.  Lupton  for  his  labour  of  love. 

The  prefatory  remarks  which  Mr.  Lupton 
has  prefixed  to  bin  edition  and  translation  of 
Dean  Colet's  Espo.'^ition  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  are  full  of  interest.  They  con- 
stitute tine  pike,  ju'HJieiititr  for  certain  old- 
world  ideas  of  the  learned  and  somewhat  ec- 
centric author,  which  have  long  since  been  out- 


grown. Thus  the  editor  endeavours  to  explain 
the  confusion  which  Colet  permitted  to  reign 
in  his  mind  between  the  principle  of  /eeundilij 
and  that  of  unity,  and  the  moral  disorder  that 


law  courts  and  the  ecclesiastical  judicature  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  account  for  the 
bitterness  with  which  Colet  attacks  all  appeal 
to  human  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
among  Christians  ;  and  that  he  'raised  an  un- 
faltering protest  against  the  legal' abuses  of  his 
time,  and  denounced  the  venality  of  Church 
lawyers  witha  boldness  that  must  satisfy  even 
their  severest  censor.'  Mr.  Lupton  very  justly 
criticiMS  the  strictures  of  Colet  on  'marringe,' 
and  the  unfair  use  the  Dean  made  of  St.  Paul's 
language,  ^  I  would  that  all  men  were  er en  ai  I 
mytelf'  to  glorify  a  state  of  celibacy.  He  does 
not  sufBciently  condemn  Colet's  one-sidedness 
in  not  seeing,  from  other  epistles  of  Paul,  that 
the  apostle  bad  a  much  higher  ideal  of  the 
nuptial  bond  th^n  that  which  he  allowed  to 
form  the  motive  for  marriage  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  our  editor  rather  condones 
the  extravagance  of  Colet  on  this  subject 
by  the  laxity  of  the  times  and  the  severity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  ideal  to  which 
the  Dean  was  chivalrously  anxious  to  recall 
the  'religious.'  Few  things  are  more  melan- 
choly than  the  bopelessness  of  Colet  as  to  the 
grace  bestowed  in  the  constitution  of  a  Chris- 
tian household.  The  antagonism  of  the  eru- 
dite Colet  (o  the  study  of  the  heathen  writers. 
is  justified  by  the  extreme  unwisdom  of  the 
classical  reading  in  vt^ue  among  the  Human- 
iats,  and  some  very  interesting  exposition  is 
supplied  of  the  v^uo  and  eroneous  astronomi- 
cal references  to  be  found  in  the  commentary. 
There  are  many  points  on  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  enlai^e,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Eucharist'  where  Colet  clearly  admitted  that 
all  believers  are  priests,  and  that  the  cup  is  of- 
fered to  hU. 

Il0T<t  Hdlenira.  Essays  and  Discussions  on 
some  important  points  of  Greek  Philoiogy 
and  Antiquity.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
F.R.8.E.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edlnbui^h,  kc,  £c.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

This  volume  provides  attractive  and  varied 
food  for  discussion  and  criticism.  It  contains 
essays  on  tho  theolc^y  of  Homer  and  jEschy- 
lus ;  the  true  character  of  the  Sophists  of  the 
fifth  century,  b.c.  ;  the  knotty  disputes  on  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Ljcurgus ;  the  significnncc  of 
Greek  myths  and  modem  efforts  to  explnin 
them  1  the  functions  of  ^ ojwmatojKeia''  in  the 
formation  of  language,  to  say  little  of  '  the 
place  and  power  of  accent  in  language ;'  the 
rights  and  claims  of  modem  Greek  literature 
to  take  its  place  among  the  educational  appli- 
ances of  the  age,  and  the  hopeless  failun^  of 
most  modern  attempts  to  represent  in  English 
hexameters  the  spirit  of  Iho  ancient  classic. 
On  every  part  of  the  field  of  view  Professor 
Blackie  meets  some  redoubtable  antagonist.  Hnd 
he  poises  his  lance  for  a  conflict  at  every  tui  n. 
Now  it  is  Ihnc,  and  then  Welckcr,  and  t^in 
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QUdstoae.      Now  the  general 

opioion,  and  then  the  elaborate  arguments  of 
some  great  authority  ;  in  one  broehure  ho  rush- 
es full  tilt  upon  Mr.  Grolo,  and  in  another  upon 
Profesflor  Max  Miillcr.  He  deals  scornful  blows 
at  the  'coarse'  liabits  or  our  English  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek,  and  with  a  superabundance 
of  wit.  as  well  as  learning,  advocates  what  may 
be  tilled  his  own  specialty,  the  utter  independ- 
ence of  '  accent '  and  '  quantity,'  the  power  we 
all  possess  still  of  giving  a  strong  accent  to  a 
short  vowel,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  quantity  of  the  long,  unaccented  syllable 
which  follows  it.  The  book  may  be  said  to  be 
delightfullj'  dogmatic.  Our  author  often  tells 
us  that  such  and  such  passages  in  his  ancient 
authorities  have  been  quoted  in  opposite  senses 
to  demonstrate,  it  may  bo,  the  religious  life  of 
.iHschylus,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  great 
Sophi,.its;  and  tiien  he  informs  us  that  be  has 
carefully  read  all  that  has  been  said  on  both 
sides,  and  proceeds,  in  a  series  of  propositions, 
to  ;et  forth  the  trutli  on  the  matter.  Not  infre- 
quently we  are  moved  to  escessivo,  if  not  inex- 
tinguishable, laughter  by  his  sallies  of  wit  and 
his  brilliant  and  homely  r«^rt««,'  and  wecould 
wish  it  bad  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  had 
Greek  philology  and  antiquity  made  so  vastly 
amusing,  when  wc  were  trudging  up  the  sides 
and  flanking  the  lowest  buttresses  of  either 
Olympus  or  Parnassus.  Sometimes  Professor 
Blackie  is  the  most  conservative  of  scholars, 
holding  to  the  unity  of  Homer,  and  the  practi- 
cal identity  of  the  theology  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  He  assails,  with  the  vehemence 
or  a  Crusader,  the  new-fangled  philology  which 
would  explain  Greek  myths  by  Sanscrit  ety- 
molopes.  He  defends  the  Platonic  conception 
of  the  Sophists  against  Mr.  Grote  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  almost  carries  him  offhis  horse ; 
and  vindicates  against  the  same  great  autho- 
rity the  existence  and  loi%  continuance  of  the 
^rarian  laws  of  Lycur^;UB  ■,  but  he  is  content 
to  stand  almost  alone  in  resisting  a  widely 
spread  sentiment  concerning  the  theolc^ical 
intention  of  ^schylus  in  bis  '  Prometheus 
Bound,'  and  he  rhapsodizes  over  modern  Greek 
poetry  in  a  fashion  scarcely  justified  by  his 
admirably  rendered  quotations. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  in  a  brief 
notice  of  a  book  of  such  extensive  cultuie,  wide 
range,  and  controversial  intensity,  we  know  not 
where  to  begin  or  end.  We  mustcontent  our- 
selves for  Uie  present  with  saying  that  the 
inductive  treatment  of  the  theology  of  Homer, 
in  which  Mr.  Blackie  reaches  many  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Niigelsbach,  is  profoundly  instruc- 
tive, and  that  his  repudiation  of  the  common 
opinion  that  .^schylus,  in  the  Prometheus, 
was  pouring  scorn  and  hatred  on  the  Zeus  of 
popular  faith,  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 
If  the  lost  tragedy  of  '  Prometheus  Unbound ' 
could  be  studied  and  submitted  to  the  same 
kind  of  criticism  as  the  existing  play,  much  of 
the  current  speculation  would  probably  vanish 
into  thin  air.  What  would  tho  '  Agamemnon ' 
be  without  the  '  Orestes  f  Could  either  be 
understood  without  the  aid  of  the  'Eume- 
nides  f '  Are  we  in  a  position  to  judge  of  tho 
significance  of  this  mighty  but  unfinished  relic 
of  antiquity  f 


The  laborious  paper  on  the  modem  Greek 
language  amounts  almost  to  a  grammar  of  the 
tongue,  so  far  as  it  is  used  either  in  the  lyrical 
poetry  or  current  literature  of  the  Neo-Hel- 
ienes.  We  heartily  thank  Professor  Blackie 
for  his  criticism  of  Hr.  Grote's  celebrated  dis- 
cussion of  tho  character  ot  the  Sophists,  and, 
indeed,  more  or  less,  for  every  paper  in  the 
volume.  Every  controversy  is  maintained  with 
spirit,  and  the  whole  is  wiwlhy  of  the  brilliant, 
if  somewhat  erratic  genius  of  the  author. 


Sermtmt.  By  tbelate  Rev.  Robert  Leb,  D.D. 
Edited  from  his  manuscripts.  (William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.)  Dr.  Lee's  sermons  are 
strong,  with  a  hard  intellectual  strength — but 
they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  strength  of 
moral  suasion  andmovine sympathy.  Inman- 
ner  they  are  brusque  and  school masteriah,  and 
in  matter  as  hardly  ethical  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.  An  apostle  of  Scottish  Broad 
Churchism,  he  ostentatiously  reduces  all  reli- 
gious teaching  and  life  to  intellectual  and  ethi- 
cal forms — carefully  eliminating  all  evangelical, 
mystical,  and  spiritual  elements.  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
they  meant.  He  does  not  argue  against  them 
so  much  as  he  misses  them;  he  has  evaded 
them,  wo  know  not  how — but  somehow  he  has 
reduced  regeneration  to  mere  reform — right- 
eousness to  mere  ethical  goodness.  The  text  1 
Cor.  i.  30,  from  which  be  preaches  four  ser- 
mons, is  resolved  simply  into  this — '  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  Christianity  Is  to  make  its  disciples 
wise,  righteous,  holy,  and  free,  and  Christ  by 
Divine  appointment  is  made  to  us  the  teacher 
and  author  of  these  four  great  attainments. 
So  that  if  we  truly  imbibe  Mis  instructions  and 
follow  His  example  we  shall  be  made  wise  and 
righteous,  holy  and  frca'  This  is  all  As- 
suredly it  is  not  all  that  Christ  Himself  and 
His  apostles  teach — it  falls  very  far  short  of 
that  salvation  by  Christ  which  almost  aJl 
Christendom  has  rejoiced  in,  and  which  the 
standards  of  Dr.  Lee's  church  so  emphatically 
set  forth.  It  is  cold,  hard  morality,  and  noth- 
ing more;  whereas  tne  Christianity  of  Christ, 
whatever  its  claims  to  truth,  is  a  great  deal 
more.— fll«<  Choi  Bring  Peace.  By  the  Kov. 
Charles  D.  Bbll,  M.A,,  Rector  of  dheltenham. 
(Nisbet  and  Co.)  A  Series  oi  Sermons  on  the 
Mountains  of  the  Bible,  each  being  connected 
with  some  distinctive  idea  or  lesson — not 
always,  however,  the  best  that  might  be  cho- 
sen. Thus  while  Horiah  is  the  mountain  of 
sacriBce,  Calvary  is  the  hill  of  scorn.  Vtr. 
Bell,  moreover,  tells  us  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Calvary  was  a  hill  at  all,  that  its 
locality  is  unknown;  yet  he  thinks  that  the 
traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  proba- 
bly the  true  one.  The  sermons  have  not  any 
distinguishing  characteristics.  They  aregood, 
in  the  sense  ot  being  evangelical,  devout,  and 
earnest;  in  no  other  sense  is  there  anything  to 
be  said  about  tliom. — Sermon*.  By  tho  Rev. 
Henry  Norman  Uunson.  (Trilbner  and  Co.) 
These  are  apparently  the  sermons  of  an  Am    ' 
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cui  Episcopalian — generally  orthodox,  in  the 
common  erangelical  senao  of  the  term,  and 
vrith  a  respectable  degree  of  intelligence  and 
vigour.  He  is  not  quite  free  from  what  has 
been  not  inaptly  called  '  Churchianity ' — hut  it 
ftppears  in  a  mild  form.  The  sermons  may  be 
recommended  as  sensibla,  earnest,  and  edifying. 
—  Ckitreh  and  Home  Leteont.from  ike  Book  of 


Thiselton  speaks  of  his 
etTort.'  We  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  right.  They  are  good  in  their 
humility  and  earnestness,  but  very  poor  as  an 
*  effort'  Why  should  such  sermons  be  pub- 
lishedf  Who  reads  them?— 7»«  Wordi  of 
Chriat  and  other  SermoTit,  preached  at  Chriit 
Church,  Oipty  Hill.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Allkn, 
H.A.,  Vicar.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  A  vol- 
ume of  ordinary  evangelical  Berraons,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  tens  of  thousands  which 
are  preached  every  Sunday.  They  contain 
no  heresy,  and  as  little  distinctive  intelligence. 
The  preacher  is  equally  unconscious  of  modern 
difficulties  and  oftheir  solution. — The  Solidity 
of  Trvt  Religion  and  other  Sermont,  preached 
in  London  darinff  the  General  Eleetioaa  and 
Mistion  Wceic.  February,  1874.  By  C.  J. 
Vauohan,  D.D.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
We  should  feel  that  something  was  wanting  in 
the  list  of  published  sermons  in  which  one  or 
more  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  little  books  did  not  ap- 
pear. Their  characteristics  of  intelligent  piety 
and  earnest  religiousness  make  them  always 
welcome.  They  cannot  be  read  without  that 
which  is  best  in  religious  life  being  appealed 
to.  These  four  sermons  treat  of  '  Lay  Help 
in  London,'  '  The  Anxiety  or  Care  of  the 
Churches,'  a  somewhat  fanciful  sermon  from 
Eev.  ixi.  10,  on  the  'Solidity  of  true  Religion,' 
and  the  'Meaning  of  a  Mission.' — A  Srrmon 
mt  PrieMy  Aheolutifm,  preached  lief  ore  the  Uhi- 
verrity  of  Oxford  in  Ht.  Mary'e  Church,  on 
Sunilatj,  Nov.  24,  1793.  By  the  Rev.  Hesrt 
DioBT  Bbste,  M.A.  (Longmans  and  Co.) 
This  is  ft  curious  volume.  It  is  published  by  a 
Bonof  the  preacher  of  the  sermon  ;  and  consists 
first,  of  autobiographical  notes,  showing  who 
tha  preacher  was,  culled  by  the  editor  from 
the  journals  and  correspondence  of  his  father, 
and  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
men  and  thoughts  of  his  day ;  next,  of  the  ser- 
mon, which  certainly  anticipates  some  of  the 
moat  extravagant  priestly  claims  of  the  modem 
Anglicans.  To  the  sermon  voluminous  notes 
are  appended,  written  by  the  preacher  himself 
in  1829,  thirty  years  after  he  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  with  the  following  sec- 
tion, discussing  almost  all  the  salient  points  of 
the  controversy  between  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants, with  a  good  deal  of  aculeness,  and 
some  humour ;  next,  of  some  account  of  the 
'  Renown  and  Reconciliation,'  following  such 
preaching,  i.e.,  the  clamour  excited  by  the 
sermon  in  the  English  church,  and  the  recou- 
oiliation  of  the  preacher  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  ITSS.  klr.  Bestu  was  a  scholarly  man, 
and  his  son  has  made  good  his  claim  to  be  the 
modern  pioneer  of  gacramentaiianism  and  of 
priestly  claims  in  the  Church  of  England. — 
Chritt  and  the  Church.     A  Sermon  on  the 
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Apostolic  Commisnon  (Matt,  x^rviti.  ''lB-20.) 
By  Adolph  Saphir.  (James  Nishet  and  Co.) 
Ur.  Saphir  discusses  several  of  the  great 
questions  connected  with  the  Church-— the 
office  of  the  preacher,  baptism,  fhe  heathen. 
&c.,  with  intelligence  and  fervour,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  wordiness.  His  evangelical 
stand-point  is  unequivocal  enough ;  but  his 
diffuse  s^le  is  unfavourable  to  decisiveness ; 
and  we  sometimes  feel  as  if  Important  ques- 
tions—the salvability  of  the  heathen,  for 
instance— which  are  not  questions  of  mere 
idle  curiosity,  were,  like  Homeric  heroes, 
snatched  away  in  a  cloud  of  words.  Preach- 
ing need  be  no  less  practical  for  vigorous 
dealing  with  such  qnestions.  Hen's  minds 
and  hearts  are  full  of  them.  Hr.  Saphir's  ser- 
mons are  urgent  and  practical ;  and  if  they  do 
not  weary  hearers  by  their  length,  are  calcu- 
lated to  edify  HiBTB.—WordM  of  FaitA  and 
Cheer.  A  Mission  of  Instruction  and  Sugges- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Arcbsr  TnoHFSoN  Gdkhbt, 
late  of  Paris.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Ca)  This 
is  a  volume  of  mission  sermons  by  a  special 
'  Missioner.'  They  were  preached,  as  we  infer 
from  the  dedication,  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Bayswater,  during  the  mission  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  They  are  arranged  as  Words 
for  Communicants,  for  Christian  Thinkers,  and 
for  Special  Classes.  We  hare  been  agreeably 
surprised,. in  looking  through  these  sermons; 
there  is  in  them  no  tumid  rhetoric,  no  artiScial 
fervour,  no  em{L^  appeals.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  there  is  no  special  adaptation  in  them  for 
a  mission,  or  for  any  other  distinctive  ser- 
vices. They  are  normal  preachings  of  the 
gospel — such  as  we  should  hope  are  heard 
every  Sunday  from  hundreds  of  pulpits. 
Their  distinctive  eicellenoy  Is  their  intellect- 
ual freedom  and  thorough  practicalness.  Mr. 
Qurney  is  abreast  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
both  respecting  divine  revelation  and  the  prac- 
tical religiousness  of  life  ;  and  he  speaks  of 
questions  like  The  Fall,  on  the  one  band,  and 
of  Public  Amusements  and  Domestic  Relation- 
ships, on  the  other,  with  a  wise  judgment  and 
a  fearless  honesty,  as  welt  as  with  an  intellec- 
tual strength  and  broad  human  catholicity, 
which  command  respect.  His  volume  is  far 
above  the  average  of  printed  sermons,  and  de- 
serves the  pierusal  of  thoughtful  men. — Ser- 
moai  chiefly  on  the  Life  arid  Character  of  the 
Day.  By  the  Rev.  Rodbrt  Paislrv,  Minister 
of  St.  Ninian's,  Edinburgh.  (William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.)  Mr,  Paisley's  sermons  are 
intended  as  a  memorial  of  a  long  ministry. 
While  making  no  pretensions  to  greatness  they 
are  characterized  by  a  freshness,  not  to  say  an 
ingenuity  of  teaching  and  practical  application, 
that  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  conven- 
tional sermons — and  that  must  have  made 
them  intere^tine  to  the  congregation.  They 
ure  practical  rather  than  doctrmat — not  one  of 
the  sermons  deals  formally  with  any  funda- 
mental Christian  doctrine — the  implications  of 
one  or  two,  ?,?.,  Sermon  Xfl.,  are  that  the 
preacher  is  decidedly  anti-Catvinistic  in  his 
views — at  any  rate,  that  he  insists,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis,  on  that  side  of  truth  which  Cal- 
vinism characteristically  neglects.  His  prac- 
tical urgencies  are  faithful  and  cogent. 
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Under  the  general  title  of  '  English  School 
ClaEsica,'  Messrs  Rivingtons  hare  published 
a  cheap  series  of  Bnglisli  works,  viz.— Thom- 
son's Seasons :  Winter.  Cowper's  Task. 
Bacon's  Essays.  Scott's  Laj  of  tho  Last  Min- 
strel. A  Selection  of  Simple  Poems,  bj  W. 
E.  Mullina.  Wordsworth's  Excursion ;  the 
Wanderer,  &c  The  series  is  to  supply  fourth- 
form  text-books  for  English  reading  ;  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  features  of  advancing  educa- 
tion. A  brief  memoir  of  the  author  selected 
is  given,  and  copious  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  are  appended.    Each  work  Is  carefully 


H.  A.  DoBSON.  (LockiTood  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Dobson  has  compiled  his  little  book  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  examination  a,  public 
schools,  and  students  generally.  He  has  laid 
under  contribution  the  larger  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Morley  and  Craik,  M,  Taine,  Ac,  and 
has  aimed  simply  at  such  a  conspectus  of  tho 
History  of  English  Literature  as  will  suffice 
for  the  '  cram '  of  a  student  reading  for  exam- 
ination. He  divides  English  literature  into 
dght  periods,  beginning  with  a.d.  600,  and 
ending  with  modern  (deceased)  writers.  Of 
course  his  paragraphs  are  little  more  than  cat- 
alogues, with  brief  characterizations.  Of  tho 
quality  of  the  literature  catalogued,  even  those 
who  master  it  the  most  fully  can  know  noth- 
ing. Still,  tables  of  contents  are  useful,  and 
Mr.  Dobson's  little  work  is  to  English  litera- 
ture what  an  index  is  to  a  book.  Forty  pages 
of  illustrative  extracts  are  given  in  an  appen- 
dix, as  also  a  brief  chronological  index  of 
authors  alphabetically  arranged.  If  such 
books  be  valuable,  it  throws  suspicion  upon 
the  worth  of  the  examination  for  which  they 
sufBce.— TA*  Book  of  OenMW,  fvr  the  use  of 
CamlidatetfoT  the  Cambriilge  Local  Etamiaa- 
tioni.  mth  Analysia  ajid  Note*.  The  Bo"k  of 
Exo'las,forihe'U»eof'Cnndiilateafor  the  Cum- 
brulffe  Local  ExnmituUions,  uith  Annlyait  and 
Notet.  By  Henst  Morris.  (Longmans  and 
Co.)  The  Analysis  precedes  the  text  The 
text  is  divided  iiito  convenient  sections — notes 
of  simple  information,  critical,  geographical. 
Sec,  are  appended.  'The  chief  help  to  the 
student  is  in  tho  arrangement. — MnnuaU  of 
Religioua  InHruetion  for  Pupil  Teachers. 
Edited  by  J.  P.  Morris,  M.A.  'Old  Testa- 
ment, First  and  Second's  Vear's  Course.'  By 
E.  J.  QREflORT,  M.A.  'New  Testament,  First 
and  Second  Year's  Coursa'  By  0.  T;  Wikteb. 
'  Book  ot  Common  Prayer,  First  and  Second 
Yeiir's  Course,'  By  the  Editor.  These  little 
manuals  are  a  reproduction,  summary,  and 
exposition  in  modern  speech  and  form  of  the 
Scripture  History  and  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  advantage  to  tho  pupil  teacher 
is  that  he  is  enabled  to  compress  many  chap- 
ters into  a  short  lesson,  and  to  propound  it  in 
fresh  words. — Among  the  series  of  Education- 
al Books  for  Primary  Schools,  which  are  com- 
Kting  for  public  favours,  Messrs.  Chara- 
rs'  A'/itioiuit  'Bending  Bookn  (6),  Messrs. 
Strahan's  Fvhlie  School  Series  (7),  both  graded 
series  for  pupils  of  different  clalsse^,  may  be 


mentioned  with  commendation.  Only  practical 
experience  can  award  the  palm.  To  us  both 
seem  excellent,  save  that  occasional  tine  wri- 
ting, and  some  gross  blunders  have  caught 
our  eye  in  turning  over  the  pnges  of  the  tatter, 
which  seem  something  worse  than  oversights. 
— Messrs.  Nelson  have  also  published  a  scries 
of  School  Books,  under  the  tide  of  Tk«  Royal 
Reader*,  of  which  the  sixth  only  bos  come 
into  our  hands.  Tt  is  a  selection  of  reading 
lessons,  with'  vocabulary,  notes,  questions, 
accentuations,  punctuations,  &c.,  admirable  in 
its  completeness  and  skill.  A  volume  of  the 
School  Heries,  by  die  same  publishers,  is  de- 
voted to  Poems  by  Sir  Waller  Scott— admira- 
bly edited,  with  notes,  grammatical  and  ex- 
pository, by  W.  S.  Dalgleish,  M.A. — Messrs. 
OharobcTS  also  publish  a  selection  of  Short 
Stories,  intended  to  prepare  for  the  test  in 
composition  prescribed  for  Standard  VI. 
in  uie  Scottish  Educational  Code.  Also  as 
part  of  their  Educational  Course,  a  compen- 
dious HitttnT/  of  Sectland,  by  Robert  A»- 
DERsoN,  arranged  in  numbered  paragraphs, 
and  in  larger  and  smaller  type,  the  matter 
in  smaller  type  being  optional  by  the  teAcber. 
— Mr.  Murraypublishea,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  Welliab  BMrrH,  as  part  of  Dr. 
William  Smith's  'English  Course,'  a  Primary 
Hittory  of  Qreat  Britain,  for  Elementary 
Schools — professedly  free  from  political  and 
sectarian  bias — not  an  easy  achievement,  nor, 
perhaps,  a  desirable  one.  Also  a  Primary 
Mngluh  Qramiuar  for  Elementary  Schools, 
with  exercises  and  questions  from  the  very 
competent  hand  of  Mr.  Tbeophilus  Hall. 
adapted  to  the  capacity  sud  requirement  of 
young  children  from  seven  to  eight  years  of 
age — poor  things.  From  the  same  publishers 
comes  The  CkiliTi  First  Latin  Book,  including, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  a  systematic  treatment  of 
the  new  pronunciation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  generation  will  know  nothing  of 
our  pre/ent  barbarous  pronunciation  of  l^atin. 
The  praxis  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns 
seems  simple  and  philosophical,  and  is  credit- 
able to  the  practical  skill  and  science  of  Mr. 
Tbeophilus  D.  Hall,  the  author.— Hr.  R.  M. 
Millington,  M.A.,  publishes  the  third  edition 
(Longmans  and  Co.)  of  his  SeUctioni  for  Latin 
Prote,  with  critical  questions  intended  for  the 
various  Army,  and  the  senior  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  The  book  de- 
serves the  favour  it  is  winning;  it  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  Arnold  of  our  own 
college  days. — Mr.  J.  Wright,  MA.,  has  con- 
structed a  Qreek  Grammar  for  bt^aners 
(Macmitlan  and  Co.),  which  he  entitles  an  Attie 
Prii/ier,  inasmuch  as  he  restricts  himself  to 
the  Attic  dialect  in  which  boys  begin  their 
study  of  Greek.  His  method  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Curtius.  Messrs.  Macmillan  add  to 
their  Clarendon  Press  scries  of  English  classics 
— Goinper't  Tad;  and  other  Poems,  edited 
with  'Lite  and  Notes'  hy  Hesby  Tqohas 
Gkipfith,  B.A.,  a  series  that  promises  lo  be 
worthy  of  the  publishers.  It  is  catholic  in 
selection,  and  each  work  is  to  be  edited  by  a 
competent  scholar.  From  tho  same  publish- 
ers we  receive  a  little  work  on  Evflidian 
Oeometrff,  by  Francis  Cctubbrtson,  of  the 
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City  of  London  School,  which  is  a  reclassifi- 
cation of  Euclid — problems  being  separated 
from  theorems — and  some  new  and  leas  cum- 
brous demonstrations  Biipptied;  the  order  of 
Euclid  being  retained  for  the  convenience  of 
examination.  The  work  is  an  imptortant  one, 
&nd  claims  the  attsntion  of  teachers,  by  whom 
&1one  ite  practical  Talue  can  be  determined. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  the  Aeidi- 
tnifa  of  Ci^ro.  The  text  revised  and  eiplain- 
ed  by  James  S.  Rbbd,  M.A.  (Lend.)  ;  do  Eng- 
lish scholar  having  edited  it  since  1725 ;  while 
in  Gcnnany  the  last  edition,  with  eiplanatorj 
notes,  is  the  poor  edition  of  Goerenz,  publish- 
ed in  1810.  The  text  is  founded  on  that  of 
Halm,  in  the  edition  of  '  Cicero's  Philosophical 
Works,'  published  in  1861 ;  but  as  the  result 
of  the  editor's  independent  labours,  it  is,  he 
affirms,  much  closer  to  the  HBS.  A  long  and 
&fa)e  introduction  is  devoted  to  an  eiposition 
of  the  character  and  position  of  Cicero  as  a 
philosopher.  Very  extensive  notes  are  ap- 
pended to  Ihe  text  An  edition  of  tb^  Jtuti- 
tatee  of  Jmlinum  comes  from  the  Clarendon 
Press,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the' Institutes  of 
Gaius.  by  Tbonas  Erskine  Holland,  B.C.L.  ; 
the  object  being  to  show  how  far  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  are  a  recension  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Gaius.  The  editor  concludes  that 
the  method  of  the  two  works  is  identical,  and 
the  proportion  oftest  common  to  both  consid- 
erable. Such  portions  of  Gaius  as  were  left 
standing,  when  his  Institutes  were  revised  by 
Tribonian.  arc  printed  in  a  darker  type,  and 
the  section  of  Qaius  is  referred  to  in  the  mar- 
gin.— Home  and  Claia  Book  of  Arithmetical 
Queatiom,  by  John  Stbwabt  (Charles  Bean), 
is  arranged  in  three  parts : — t  Examples 
under  the  several  rules ;  II.  Graduated  Mis- 
cellaneous Exerciser ;  III.  Short  Examina- 
tion Papers. — A  Mune  Primer  for  Sfhooh, 
By  Rev.  Jons  Tboutbbck,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
Reginald  F.  Dale,  M.A,,  Mus.  Bac,  is  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series,  wnlten  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  and  revised  by  him.  It  is 
purely  elementary,  and  is  a  simple  and  com- 
pendious introduction  to  the  knowledge  of 
music,  which  will  bo  very  userul  to  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. — Messrs.  Macmillan 
add.  to  their  Science  Primers  a  little  work  on 
elementary  Otology  from  the  very  competent 
pon  of  Dr.  AKcnisALO  Geikig. — At  the  request 
<)f  various  master  of  schools.  Dr.  Jons  T 
WntTE  adds  to  bis  series  of  Grammar  School 
Texts— TAe  Oovpel  af  Mark,  with  a  vocabu- 
lary {Longmans  and  Co.).  The  vocabulary 
enables  the  student  to  dispense  with  a  lexicon, 
and  exiends  to  the  inflexions  of  verbs.  The 
tolt  is  the  Textus  Beceptui. — Symmetrical  Ed- 
ucation ;  or,  the  Importance  of  Jutt  Pro- 
portion in  Mind  nnd  Body.  By  W.  Cave 
Thomas.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Mr.  Thom- 
as contends  against  the  common  practice  of 


dividual  bias  may  give  preference,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  establishing  and  maintaining  propor- 
tion or  due  balance  of  faculty.  Defect  of 
faculty  or  inclination  would  with  him  bo  a 
reason  for  tho  special  cultivation  of  if.  He 
thinks  that  the  modifiability  of  human  na- 
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ture  renders  rectification  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment possible.  The  true  philosophy 
seems  to  be  in  the  mean.  It  would,  we  think, 
be  injurious  to  disregard  special  faculty,  and 
equally  so  to  solicit  it  to  the  neglect  of  defec- 
tive faculties.  True  genius,  be  thinks,-  is  a 
balanced  thing;  the  greatest  men  are  not  one 
functioned  men,  but  men  of  large  general 
power.  This,  again,  is  only  partially  true;  dc- 
Telopment  of  oue  pre-eminent  faculty  is  surely 
better  than  the  symmetrical  adjustment  of 
little  ones;  the  hook,  however,  is  ingenious  and 
suggestive. — Forty-eir/ht  Letsnns  in  German. 
A  CompleteCourse,  comprehending — Exercises, 
Conversation,  Practice,  Composition,  and  Read- 
er, with  Vocabularies,  4c,  By  Jcsius  Sohl. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  A  gradus  series  of 
progressive  lessons,  being  exercises,  written 
and  conversational,  on  different  grammatical 
forms — from  genders  to  compound  sentences — 
arranged  so  as  to  embody  in  practical  appli- 
cation every  step  taken  in  advance.  It  is  a 
very  complete  little  manual. — The  Children'^ 
own  German  Booh.  Containing  amusing  and 
instructive  stories,  with  a  selection  of  poems 
adapted  to  the  use  of  very  yonng  people,  and  a 
complete  'English  and  German  Vocabulary.' 
By  A,  L,  Mbissneb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mod- 
cm  Languages  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ire- 
land. (Sampson  Low  and  Co,)  Except  the 
vocabulary  at  the  end  the  stories  have  only  a 
few  foot-notes,  giving  the  renderings  of  idioma- 
tic phrases.  The  book,  Uiereforo,  is  simply 
one  of  easy  lessons. — Extriie't  from  Li  ti/,  with 
English  Notes  and  a  Map.  By  H.  Leb-Wak- 
NER,  M,A,.  Assistant -Master  in  Rugby  School. 
Part  I, — The  Caudinc  Disaster.  (Clarendon 
Press,)  Mr.  Lee-Warner  has  striven  to  make 
Livy  intelligible  and  interesting;  the  first  by 
some  pertinent  notes,  the  second  by  a  sensible 
introduction,  Gver^  element  of  interest  thrown 
into  a  school-book  is  an  element  of  power. — 
Parallel  Extraett,  arrariged  for  Tnintlation 
into  Enyliik  and  Latin,  with  Notes  on,  Idiomi. 
By  J.  E.  Nixon,  M.A.,  Clasiiical  Lecturer, 
King's  College,  London.  Part  1.— Historical 
and  Epistolary.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr, 
Nixon  proffers  help  in  writing  Latin  prose. 
The  parallel  passages  are  between  some  Latin 
historian  and  some  modem  author  writing  on 
analogous  themes.  Some  valuable  Notes  on 
Idioms,  to  which  numerals  in  the  test  refer, 
greatly  add  to  tho  value  of  these  judiciously 
selected  extracts. — PnUic  School  Series.  The 
Beginner's  First  French  Book.  The  Beginner's 
Second  French  Book,  The  Beginner's  Third 
French  Book.  By  Henbi  Van  Lain  and  Vic- 
tor Pleiomer.  The  first  French  Reader. 
The  Second  French  Reader.  TheThird  French 
Reader.  Same  authors.  (Strahan  and  Co.) 
These  books  are  an  admirable  series  of  French 
elementary  works.  Tho  former,  treating  of 
the  rudiments  and  structure  of  the  language ; 
the  latter,  being  selections  of  French  stories 
and  extracts,  arranged  in  progressive  order, 
corresponding  with  the  three  elementary 
works.  The  name  of  the  accomplished  trans- 
lator of  Taine's  English  Literature  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  excellence, — Thutfeld'g  Nrvi  Pac- 
ket Editions.  New  English -French  Dictionary. 
By  C.  UossFiELD  and  L.  Danibu    Price  Nine- 
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pence.  New  French-English  Dictionarj.  Same 
autboDt  aDd  price.  The  EngliBh-French  Gram- 
mar, Interpreter,  andMercaDtileCoireBpondeDL 
Price  One  Shilling.  (TrSbner  and  Co.)  The 
marvel  of  tlieae  little  books  is  their  cheapness. 
The^  appear  to  be  well  done,  and  will  be  a 
great  coDTenienco  to  the  multitudes  who  tra- 
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Texts  and  Thought*  for  Chriitian  MinitUrt, 
touching  the  Authority  and  EetpontibUity,  the 
Dntie*  and  Privilege*  of  their  Office,  at  indica- 
ted in  variout  atpeets  throtighout  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  BisBOP  Habding.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.)  The  texts  of  Scripture  which 
refer  in  anj  way  to  the  work  of  Cfai'istian  min- 
isters are  here  selected  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  under  each  a  few  expository 
or  hortatory  sentences  are  given.  Tne  plan 
and  process  are  very  simple,  but  the  whole  is  a 
handbook  for  devotional  use,  which  ministers 
will  be  very  glad  to  possess. — The  Spirit  ajid 
the  Word  of  Chriet,  and  their  Permanent  Let- 
toni.  By  6.  Vakcb  Snitb,  B.A.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.)  Intended  as  a  brief  and  pop- 
ular account  of  the  ministerial  work  of  Jesus 
Christ,  more  especially  in  its  practical,  moral, 
and  religious  aspects.  Mr.  Vance  Smith  is  a 
Unitarian,  and  he  not  only  construeH  the  Scrip- 
tural records  of  Christ  according  to  the  human- 
ifitic  principles  of  IJnitarianism,  but  he  ha.t  no 
difBculty  in  treating  tbesacred  text  itself,  where 
intractable,  with  considerable  freedom,  e.g., 
be  infers  from  allied  discrepancies  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  concerning  the  parentage  and  birth 
of  Jesus,  that '  the  accounts  which  they  follow- 
ed were  most  probably  of  late  origin,  and  not 
founded  upon  the  exact  facta  of  the  case.' 
'  The  introductory  chapters  of  Matthew  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  a  separate 
document  added  on  to  the  Gospel,'  &c.,  tc. 
He  Bays,  too,  that  'the  miraculous  birth,  so 
conspicuously  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
Mattnew  and  Luke,  is  never  again  referred  to 
throughout  the  New  Testament'  We  had 
thought  that,  for  instance,  Gal.  iv.  4,  1  Tim. 
iiL  16,  Phil.  ii.  7,  Rom.  i.  3,  Heh.  ii.  1*,  Ac, 
were  references  to  it  It  is  difScult  to  conceive 
of  any  other  explanation  of  them.  Since  Dr. 
Pye-Smith's  work  the  Biblical  argument  has 
been^virtually  abandoned  by  TJnitarianism ; 
where  it  has  not  been  so,  it  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  disintegrating  criticism,  as,  for  example,  in 
Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler's  treatment  of  John's  Gospel. 
Orthodox  conclusions  are  inevitable  if  the 
integrity  of  the  Now  Testament  be  admitted. — 
AfeiB  Fact*  and  Teetimoniei  touching  Situal- 
i»m.  By  Oxonibmsis.  (Longmans  and  Co.) 
Thejfacts  and  testimonies  here  collecteil  are 
intended  to  discredit  and  disprove  Ritualism 
hy  proving  that  it  is  virtual  Bomanism,  and 
that  the  aim  of  its  advocates  is  to  Romanize  the 
Episcopal  Establishment,  and  tbcn  to  reunite 
the  Anglican,  Romish,  and  Greek  Churches. 
These  characteristics  and  aims  are  demonstra- 
ted and 'illustrated  by  a  volume  of  quotations 
taken^from  all  schools  and  parties,  but  as  they 
are  on  all  hands  admitted,  it  seems  a  superflu- 
ous labor,  save  as  it  may  b«  convenient  for 
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reference. — Untectariati  FamUy  Prayert.  By 
the  Her.  H.  R  Haweis,  H.A.  (Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.)  The  title  of  Mr.  Haweis'  book  is  hu- 
miliating— we  would  fain  hope  unnecessarily 
so— for  it  has  not  happened  to  us  to  meet  with 
books  of  family  prayer  that  any  Christian 
might  not  use.  If  High  Anglicanism  produces 
such,  and  we  can  well  imagine  it,  they  have 
not  come  in  our  way.  Mr.  Haweis,  however, 
goes  so  far  that  no  element  of  prayer  to  Christ 
appears  in  his  book.  He  simply  uses  the  for- 
mula of  approach  to  God  through  Christ,  as 
anyone  wbo  does  not  recognize  Christ  as  God 
would  use  it.  Sectarianism  is  one  thing,  the 
negation  of  the  divine  object  of  worship  is 
another. — The  Sacred  Poetry  of  Early  Beligion: 
Tv:o  Lecture*  delivered  in  St.  PauTt  Cathedral. 
By  R  W.  Chdkch,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dean  Church's  interest- 
ing lectures  excited  considerable  interest  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered.  The  Sacred  Poetry 
of  Religion  is  always  an  attractive  and  impor- 
tant subject  of  study,  for  hymns  are  more  to 
the  religious  life  than  sermons.  The  first  of 
the  lectures  is  devoted  to  the  Hymns  of  the 
Vedas ;  the  second,  to  the  Psalms.  The  two 
are  brought  into  interesting  comparison.  But 
why  did  Dean  Church  stop  with  the  Psalms  f 
Surely  Christian  hymnology  touches  ps  so  vi- 
tally that  it  demanded  treatment  at  his  hands. 
We  have  only  praise  to  bestow  upon  what  Dean 
Church  has  done ;  because  he  has  done  it  so  well 
he  should,  we  think,  do  more.  It  is  ditBcult  iu- 
deed  to  understand  how  hecould  stop  short.— 
The  Tovng  Christian  Armed  ;  or,  the  Duty  h^ 
oaes  to  God.  A  Manual  of  Scripture  Evidence, 
Faith,  and  Practice,  for  Youth.  By  the  Rev. 
Charlks  Hole.  (Longmans  and  Co.)  This  is 
one  of  the  '  Practical  Moral  Lesson  Books.'  In 
the  first  part  of  it  the  author  supplies  a  con- 
spectus of  the  principal  line  of  evidence  which 
establishes  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  argu- 
ments of  Modern  Scepticism.  In  the  second 
part  he  presents  a  summary  of  the  principal 
theological  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr. 
Hole  is  a  Churchman,  and  cannot  free  himself 
from  the  Prayer  Book  teaching  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Regeneration  with  Baptism.  He  stum- 
bles through  a  series  of  assertions  which  we  can 
hardly  think  will  pass  for  argument,  and  which 
grievously  hamper  his  own  evangelical  senti- 
ments. The  causative  formolte  of  the  Baptis- 
mal service  are  hopelessly  incongruous  with  tho 
conditional  regeneration  that  ho  seeks  to  estab- 
lish. In  no  sense  is  Baptism,  as  sucb, '  Christ's 
appointed  channel  of  the  grace  of  regeneration' 
— it  is  simply  a  syinbol  of  inward  regeneration, 
and  a  sign  of  outward  discipleship. — Disputed 
Questions  of  Belief.  Being  Lectures  to  Young 
Men,  delivered  at  the  English  Presbyterian 
College,  London,  with  a  Preface  by  J.  Oswald 
DvKES,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A 
first  series  of  lectures  at  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, under  tho  title  of  '  Present  DifiBculties,  in 
Theology.'  was  published  last  year,  and  found 
considerable  favour  with  tho  public.  The  pre- 
sent lectures,  by  different  persons  and  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  are  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter. Dr.  Dykes  thinks  'that  wo  have  already 
seen  the  tide  of  unb«lief  reach  its  high-water 
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mark  for  the  present,  and  that  it  loaj  even  be 
on  the  ebb,'  a  judgment  ws  are  disposed  to 
concur  in.  Strauea,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Stu- 
art Mill  have  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  issue  to 
'which  sceptical  beliefa  are  tending ;  the  danger 
is,  lest  an  '  ugly  rush '  backwards  to  orthodoxy 
should  succeed  an  easj  decadence  of  faith. 
Rev.  Adolpli  Saphir  lectures  on  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  His  argument  is  conducted  on  the  line 
of  moral  necessity  and  congruity,  his  own  coa- 
version  from  Judaism  being  used  in  support  of 
it.  The  Rev.  B.  Taylor  discusses  The  Atone- 
ment ;  and  finds  the  necessity  for  it  not  merely 
in  God's  governmental  relation  to  man,  but  in 
His  personal  feeling  towards  sin.  He  connects 
the  Atonement  with  the  Father  as  well  as  with 
the  magistrate,  which  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Maurice  will  chiefly  resist 
him.  The  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddle  deals  vigorously 
with  Strauss  and  his  tlieory ;  and  Ur.  Paterson 
veiT  wisely  with  Theories  of  Evolution.  The 
little  volume  contains  much  sound,  strong,  re- 
verent thinking. — Saerainenlal  Gonfettion.  (By 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ches- 
ter. (W,  Isbister  and  Co.)  A  very  vigorous, 
wise,  and  timely  protest  against  Sacramental  or 
Auricular  Confession,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  evangelical  Churchman.  The  argument  is 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  Church  History,  and  the 
Btandards  of  the  Established  Church.  Dean 
Howson  contends  that  the  form  of  the  general 
absolution,  as  also  of  the  ordination  service,  is 
ministerial,  not  judicial.  It  may  be  so.  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  that  case  more  dubi- 
ous and  unfortunate  expressions  could  scArcely 
have  been  found.  Those  who  care  for  the  spiri- 
tual character  of  Christianity  will  do  well  to 
Sieruse  this  little  book. — Coa/etsioa  and  Abso- 
ution  a»  Taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  at 
PractiMd  in  the  Primttuie  Chureh,  By  A 
hAtMAS.  (W.  Isbister  and  Co.)  The  Law- 
man's book  is  inferior  in  scholarship  and  gnp 
to  Dean  Howson's,  but  it  maintains  the  same 
position,  only  its  argument  is  not  hampered  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  argument 
is  almost  exclusively  Scriptural,  the  evidence 
of  which,  in  favour  of  evangelical  conclusions, 
is  collected  and  adduced  with  acuteness,  and  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense, — A  New  Compn- 
nioa  to  the  Bible.    An  Introduction  to  the 


with  maps.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  All 
that  t«n  be  stud  of  this  useful  and  well-com- 
piled little  work  is,  that  it  deals  with  the  usual 
topics  of  an  '  introduction,'  gives  information 
concerning  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  au- 
thority, design,  and  translation  of  the  Bible  as 
a  whole;  the  language,  geography,  chronology, 
canon  of  each  Testament,  and  the  history  and 
literature  of  each  separate  Scriptural  book. 
Its  standpoint  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its 
source.  The  writer  has  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  modem  Biblical  criticism,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  very  useful  manual. — Christian  Mit- 
giont  to  Wrong  Placet,  among  Wrong  Bace»,  and 
in  Wrong  Band*.  By  A.  C.  Geekib,  D.D., 
Bathurst,  New  South  Wales.  (Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Dr.  Geekie  is  the  '  candid  friend  '  of  missionary 
societies  ;  and  such  use  of  his  book  as  enemi 
of  missions,  like  the  writer  in  '  Frasor,'  in  De 
18T2,  may  make,  notwithstanding,  it  is  quite 
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well  that  their  mistakes  should  be  pointed  out 
No  man,  however,  commends  himself  ve^ 
much  who  finds  everything  to  be  wrong.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  societies  who  send 
out  and  direct  missions  did  not  make  mistakes, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  great  and 
serious  mistakes,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better 
men,  weak  noblemen  and  half-pay  colonels  are 
often  necessary  local  managers ;  but,  as  with 
all  evil,  these  evils  are  best  cured  by  develop- 
ing the  correcting  good.  We  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Geekie  that  the  chief  strength  of  missions 
should  be  directed  to  the  great  continents  and 
centres  of  population,  but  Dr.  Geekie  knows 
very  well  that,  as  far  as  possible,  this  is  done. 
Tlie  fields  of  early  missions  were  not  optional, 
and  their  abandonment  would  hardly  be  justi- 
fied. We  should  have  profited  more  by  Dr. 
Geekie's  admonitions  bad  he  been  more  sym- 

Jathetic  and  less  critical. — Phates  of  Thought; 
'ing  One  Thousand  Choice  Eztraett  from  the 
Workt  of  C.  n.  Spurgeon.  Alphabetically  Ar- 
ranged, and  with  a  Copious  Index.  (Passmoro 
and  Alabaster.)  It  is  superfluous  to  say  any- 
thing either  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  or  his  sayings.  Ho 
says  many  good  things  which  bear  extracting, 
and  this  volume  is  a  skilfully -made  selection  of 
such.  Many  others,  however,  suffer  by  being 
torn  from  their  connection.  They  are  illustra- 
tions, and,  therefore,  like  windows  standing  on 
a  village  green. — The  Late  Sen.  John  Jhinaxn, 
LL,D.;  in  the  Pulpit  and  at  the  Communion 
Table,  with  Biographical  Supplement.  Edited 
by  David  Bkowh,  D.D.  (Edinbui^h ;  Edmons- 
ton  and  Douglas.)  Should  not  Dr.  Duncan  be 
nowpennitted  torestf  Four  volumes,  all  more 
or  less  biographical  about  a  single  man,  are  a 
little  too  much  for  both  his  fame  and  our  pa- 
tience, especially  as  in  this  volume  Dr.  Brown 
contributes  nothing  but  the  very  thinnest  of 
skim-milk — the  very  scantiest  of  gleanings  to 
what  has  before  been  told  about  him.  The 
only  things  in  the  book  that  we  care  about  are 
the  sermons  and  addresses,  which  are  racy  of 
the  soil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  steeped  in  the 
fervour  of  a  devout  and  loving  soul.  The  let- 
ters, too,  are  pleasant,  but  hardly  more.  Part 
would  have  been  better  than  the  whole.  The 
odd  mixture  in  Dr.  Duncan  of  daring  specu- 
lation and  theological  conservatism  is  again 
brought  out  in  the  sermons,  sometimes  very 
singularly. —  77te  Muitery  of  Pain;  a  Book 
for  tlie  Sorrouifid.  By  Jades  Hikton.  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  A  cheap  edition  of  a  religious 
and  tender  little  book,  which  has,  however, 
the  defect  of  only  partially  thinking,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  Nothing  can  be 
more  devout  than  his  treatment  of   optional 

Kin;  the  tiiiluro  is  in  the  treatment  of  that 
'ge  proportion  of  human  suffering  which  is 
involuntary. — Dicine  Recelation  and  Ptcudo- 
Science.  An  Essay.  By  R.  G.  8ucKLi.-io 
Bkowmb,  B.D.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 
This  essay  is  not  without  merit  llie  author 
possesses  some  erudition,  and  is  not  without 
scientific  knowledge,  but  his  tone  is  arrogant 
and  ofiensive.  He  makes  good  many  of  his 
points,  and  is  perfectly  justified  in  bis  employ- 
ment of  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  His  pedantry, 
sectarianism,  and  party  politics  are,  however, 
unfortunately  too  promineot,  and  thereby  the 
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Tftlue  of  his  book  ia  damaged. — The  Pure  Be- 

netoUnee  of  Creation, ;  Letters  10  a  Friend  i» 
Perplenly.  By  Jasper  TRAVHRa.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.)  The  argument  of  this  volume 
is  unquestionably  that  which  relieves  (ha  par- 
plexiliosoccasiooedby  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  and  moral  world.  The  idea 
that  the  ultimate  hnppiness  of  the  universe  is 
the  purpose  of  the  beneflcenl  Creator  is  not 
new,  but  in  this  series  of  letters  it  is  expound- 
ed and  enforced  with  clearness  and  considerable 
argumentative  power. — On  the  Early  Ei»tary  of 
the  Doctnne  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ttith  eipeeial 
ref^ence  to  the  Gontrotenie*  of  the  Fourth 
Century.  By  H.  B.  Swete,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  (Geoi^ 
Bell  and  Sons.J  This  is  a  tborou^  uid  scho- 
larly esamination  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
expansion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  be  attributed.  Hr.  Swete,  possessing  ample 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  period  embrac- 
ed in  his  Inquiry,  has  in  a  very  satisfactoiy 
manner  traced  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Deit^  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  proclaim- 
ed and  defended.  The  volume  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  early  theology  of  the  sub- 
ject— External  Etidente  of  ChHttianity.  By 
Ebbest  Houstob  Forubtt.  (Ballantyne  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Foi^tt  is  no  sciolist  His  knowl- 
e^e  is  ample,  and  his  powers  of  wielding  and 
expressing  it  considerable.  He  sweeps  through 
the  whole  field  of  history,  and,  glancing  at  its 
manifold  developments,  makes  all  subservient 
to  the  important  purpose  of  showing  how  hu- 
manity was  prepared  and  educated  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity.  The  volume  deserves 
a  careful  perusal. — Natural  Science,  Religioiit 
Greeds,  and  Scripture  Truth :  What  they  teaek 
eoiiarning  the  Myitiry  of  God.  By  Daniel 
Rbii>,  Author  of  the  '  Divine  Footsteps  in  Hu- 
man History,'  Ac.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
This  is  a  volume  of  considerable  power.  The 
author  is  a  strong  thinker  and  a  keen  metaphy- 
sician. Some  of  his  speculations  are,  however, 
rather  mLity  and  hard  to  be  understood.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  his  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  Divine  essence  and  character.  Nor  are  his 
views  of  evolution  much  more  intelligible. 
Still,  there  is  much  in  the  volume  that  is  valu- 
able, and  worthy  of  careful  consideration.-^ 
lieligionno  FahU  ;  an  Euay  on  the  Adaptation 
of  the  Christian  Religion  to  the  Neeeeeitiei  of 
the  Human  Spirit.  By  Josbpd  Suenston. 
(HoddcT  and  Stoughton.)  Mr.  Shenston's  hook 
is  a  valuable  one  of  its  order.  It  is  no  attempt 
to  add  to  the  arguments  of  old  apologists  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  nor  does  it  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  great  facts  which  lie  at  its 
foundation.  These  he  assumes,  and  appeals 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  human  spirit ;  and 
from  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  neces- 
sities of  man  contends  for  its  divine  origin. 
This  mode  of  argument  may  not  be  accepted 
by  materialists,  and  men  who  deem  science  the 
sole  object  of  pursuit,  but  it  ia,  nevertheles.i, 
most  legiiimate  and  efficient.  Mr.  Shenston's 
book  is  somewhat  indiscriminate  and  passion- 
ate; it  is  scarcely  exact  enough  for  theological 
science.  There  are  materialists  and  materia- 
lists. It  is  a  fervid  and  not  unjustifiable  pro- 
test .igainst  those  who  flippantly  touch  sacred 


things. — A  ffumhle  Companion  to  thePilgrim** 
Progrett ;  heinff  a  &rie»  of  Ditooureet  on  that 
Great  AlUgory.  By  the  Rev.  Sahuel  Bfb:t. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  is  no  unworthy 
companion  of  the  Great  All^ory.  Its  exposi- 
tions and  illustrations  are  simple,  lucid,  and 
natural.  Intelligent  readers  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  will  readily  admit  their  excellence, 
and  profit  by  their  perusal. — Chrietian  Tolera- 
tion; an  Ettay.  By  the  Hon,  Albsrt  S.  G. 
Canmno.  (Kirby  and  Endean.)  This  essay  is 
creditable  alike  to  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of 
its  author.  He  is  familiar  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  who  have  either  directly  or 
indirectly  treated  of  '  Toleration,'  and  is  him- 
self fHiUy  imbued  with  its  spirit.  He  admira- 
bly exposes  the  mischievous  efiects  of  intole- 
rance, and,  although  now  greatly  modified  and 
subdued,  admits  that  it  is  not  yet  oxtincL— 
Modem  Critidem;  or,  the  Jfeie  Theology,  the 
Battleofthe  CrUiet.  (TrObnerand  Co.)  The 
writer  of  this  small  volume  doubtless  means 
well,  and  is  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  his 
views,  but  his  ideas  of  Scripture  interpretatioa 
are  such  as  will  not  be  likely  to  have  much  in- 
fiuence  on  the  '  New  Theology,  or  the  Battle  of 
the  Critics.' — ^  Point*.'  Suggestive  Passages, 
Ac,  from  the  Writings  of  T.  Ds  Witt  Tal- 
NAGE,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Per- 
haps Dr.  Talmage  appears  to  more  advantage 
in  selecUons  such  r8  these  than  in  complete 
sermons.  The  sense  of  the  artificial  and  fan- 
tastic is  lessened,  and  the  feeling  of  penetrat- 
ing cleverness  is  augmented.  Some  of  these 
paragraphs  are  hardly  worth  reprinting ;  others 
again  are  terse  and  telling,  although  we  have 
failed  to  light  upon  one  that  will  bear  quoting. 
Sometimes  the  homeliness  passes  into  coarse- 
ness, and  the  freedom  into  extravagance  ;  but 
Dr.  Talmage  is  an  earnest  and  godly  preacher, 
and  always  aims  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. — 
Ch\irch  Thmightand  Church  Work.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Anoersov,  H.A.  (Henry  8. 
King  and  Co.)  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
'  Words  and  Works  in  a  London  Parish,'  Hr. 
Anderson  has  published  this  volume  of  n  simi- 
lar character ;  only  he  has  added  to  hia  list  of 
contributors,  and  to  the  size  of  the  volume. 
In  addition  to  papers  bearing  more  directly  on 
Church  lite  and  work,  such  as  '  Alms -giving,' 
' Choral  Service,'  'Ministrations  to  the  Poor,' 
'  Sermons,' '  Lay  Influence,' '  Visiting  the  Sick,' 
'  School  Teaching,'  '  The  Education  of  the  Cler- 
gy,' '  Ritual  Sisterhoods,'  and  '  Confirmations,' 
by  the  editor ;  '  Missions,'  by  Rev.  Brooke 
Lambert ;  '  Sacrifice,'  by  Rev.  Harry  Jones ; 
'  Liturgical  Reform,'  by  Rev.  J,  M.  Capws ; 
'Dogma,'  by  Rev.  J.  A,  Jacob;  'Common 
Worship,'  by  Rev.  C.  Shakspeare,  we  have  pa- 
pers on  '  BluBion,' '  Christianity  and  Business,' 
'Christianity  and  Charity,'  by  Mr.  Lambert; 
'  Time  and  Change,'  by  Professor  Choctham  ; 
'Creation'  and  ' S.inctilication,'  by  M.  Lle- 
wellyn Davies ;  and  a  tale,  '  Ernest  Went- 
worUi,'  by  the  editor,  running  through  the 
volume,  setting  forth  the  influences  and  aims 
of  the  Church  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  way  of  setting  forth 
the  manifold  claims  and  forms  of  (Church 
and  Christian  life,  which  is  done  with  much 
ability  and  fine  feeling. 
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